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the product is only part of the deal 

Everyone who buys electronic components knows it— It also includes detailed applications-engineeringrc- 

as electronics has become more complex, the resources ports,survey documents covering broad technical areas, 

and philosophy of the component supplier have grown an extensive film library, new-j^roduct seminars devoted 

more and more important. That’s why Mullard pro- to major component advances and highly-specialised 

vidcs the most comprehensive technical information reports from the Mullard Research Laboratories, 

service in the electronics industry. This vital flow of information and the willingness 

The kind of technical information that makes to share the customer’s problems before and after he 

Mullard components so much more useful to the people buys, is typical of the service-that goes with Mullard 

who buy them starts with accurate performance and products. If we are not serving you already, please let 

specification data, continuously brought up to date. us know if we can help you. 
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T he Department of Economic Affairs is at present under assault dn fotir 
grounds. In ascending order of importance they are: its alleged defeat on 
the budget; the alleged meaninglessness of Mr George Brown’s coming long¬ 
term economic plan; die alleged collapse at infancy of its. incomes policy (despite 
some unions’ kinder words this week); and the person of its minister. . < l 
The first of these charges, about’ alleged defeat on dip, budget, appears to 
be simply untrue. Most thrustful people in both the Government and' the, civil 
service regret that the budget had to be so deflationary, and to take such a risk 
that it may cause private manufacturing investment to turn down in 1966. But, 
given that Britain is shortly going to have to borrow from the 1 International 
Monetary Fund, all ranks at the DEA appear to agree that Mr Callaghan could 
hardly have afforded to be less deflationary on April 6th, and they agree with 
the main taxes on consumption which he imposed. True,, many sensible people 
in both the Government and civil service are increasingly doubtful about the 
wisdom of having introduced the corporation tax. Allies in surprising political 
and dvil service places would now agree that it would have been wiser to have 
left over at least until next year this wildly complicated new tax, about the effects 
of which everybody is so uncertain. But die pass about this was sold last 
November, when Air Callaghan announced in his almost impromptu emergency 
budget that a corporation tax would be introduced in this year’s Finance Bill; 
the quarrel about it is not a quarrel between the DEA and the Treasury, very 
much not. 

The second charge—that Mr Brown’s long-term plan looks like being a partly 
meaningless operation—may have more substance to it The publication of the 
plan has now been postponed until late summer. The targets set in it for 
different industries may be hortatory near-rubbish; the hopeful macro-economic 
survey it will contain could just as well be the product of a beefed-up Neddy. 
But the fact that the Government, through the institution of die DEA, will be 
taking responsibility for it does have one element of importance. 

In the next three months the Government will have to make decisions about 
a number of major matters: about die defence review, about housing policy, 
about educational policy, about long-term agricultural policy, about fuel policy, 
about the future of the import surcharge. The decisions taken on these matters 
will have to be fitted into die postulates of the plan which Mr Brown is to 
publish. This means that the DEA will have some finger in the cabinet pie 
when all these apparently disparate policy decisions are made. And the more 
one considers them, the more one is inclined to think that the influence of the 
present DEA will generally be for the good: it is likely to be more consistently 
on the side of radical reform, even when reform ought be politically unpopular, 
than any other major participant in the decisions—certainly more consistently 
$0 than, say, the Prime Minister himself. And the same may be true of some 
other matters which might not be decided in rime to fit in with the long-term 
plan, but to which the Government will certainly have to return some day: the 
devising of new schemes for export incentives, the replacement and strengthening 
of die investment allowances now that the corporation tax is going to reduce 
their effectiveness, and possibly even long-term strategy for an eventual new 
approach to the European common market. This is therefore not a! moment to 
have >the Influence of the DEA devalued. 
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The danger is that the DEA may be devalued by the scorn 
that is now being poured on the disastrous start that has been 
made by Mr Brown’s incomes policy. Well-wishers of an 
incomes policy, like The Economist, are in a difficulty here. 
It is right to keep expressing disappointment at the excessive 
wage awards that have been allowed to creep under the wire. 
Once again,; all the signs suggest that every reasonably sen¬ 
sible person, inside the goverw^it machine as well as outside 
it, is privately furiouswitb die egregious Mr Benn and his 
award to the postmen. No doubt, too, it is a pity that the 
first references to the ‘Prices and Incomes Court are to be 
references about price increases, at a time when it is excessive 
wage claims and awards that are so plainly leading on the 
inflationary cycle. 


B ur Mr Brown’s defenders argue that the incomes policy is 
not working because it has not started yet. They say it 
was impossible to refer any controversial wage claims to Mr 
Aubrey Jones’s board before the executives of the main trade 
unions meet this, Friday in order to give (one hopes) formal 
approval to the idea of an incomes policy. They will add that, 
even after this Friday, there will be a lot of critical trade union 
conferences in the next two months; if Mr Brown had set 
controversy alight, say by referring the new railwaymen’s 
claim for (almost certain) condemnation by Mr Aubrey Jones’s 
board, some of these trade union conferences would be likely 
formally to throw out the idea of any co-operation with an 
incomes policy at all. There is a special difficulty about the 
railway claim. It happens that the railways have a settled 
bargaining and arbitration machinery through which their 
claims have to be fought; the trade unions are very touchy 
at the suggestion that this sort of established machinery should 
be completely superseded by the new Prices and Incomes 
Court. There is a case for saying that the right moment at 
which to refer to Mr Jones the railway claim of 1965 will be 
after, not before, it has passed through at least some stages 
of this established machinery. 

The cautious supporters of Mr Brown’s present tactics 
would add another point. While understanding the view of 
those, like The Economist, who press for maximum effective¬ 
ness in an incomes policy, they say that reformers should not 
be wholly scornful of the possibility of what might be called 
at least some minimum effectiveness emerging from it: in the 
sense that Mr Brown’s efforts might help to introduce some 
degree of'economic sophistication into British wage bargaining 
at tong, fasti There is such a degree of sophistication in wage 
hj»r gaining in other countries. For example Sweden, which is 
sometimes quoted as an example of a country with a successful 
incomes polity, has not really got a formal incomes policy at 
all. But Sweden’s big advantage, compared with Britain, is 
that wage bargaining there between the central trade unions 
and the central employers’ organisations is carried on—by 
both sides—in a pack of quite sophisticated debates about the 
efi&r that a particular wage award would have on prices, on 
competitiveness, on industrial employment, on prospects for 
national economic growth. The fact that these are recognised 
as topics which the unions should discuss in their annual 
bargaining bouts does lead to some voluntary check on over- 
extravagant claims. Similarly, in the United States, there are 
no formal instruments of incomes policy, except perhaps Cor 
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the President and his personal telephone* But, once again, 
wage bargaining in the United States— in, for e*ampk, the 
current steel dispute—is carried out with stole of the same 
degree of sophistication as attend^ wage bargaining in 
Sweden. There is just some hppe mat Mr Aubrey Jones’s 
court, if it is allowed to work, may slowly introduce some of 
the same sophistication in Britain. 

It must be said that this sort of minimum benefit would be 
smaller beer than a country in Britain’s economic plight should 
be aiming for. All wage awards beyond the norm deserve 
scathing exposure. But it would be a pity if the bathwater of 
criticism that this paper and ojtber perfectionist? rightly con*- 
tinue to pour out also helps to tip out even the small baby of 
“ greater sophistication in bargaining ” which is all that Mr 
Brown may be really hopeful of conceiving. For there arc 
plenty of powerful enemies of arty sort of incomes policy, who 
want to spread the impression that Mr Brown’s efforts are 
entirely farcical, instead of just being insufficiently ambitious. 
These outright enemies of any incomes policy include some 
trade union leaders of the left; they may even have a private 
spokesman in the inner recesses of Cabinet, in the person 
of the mixed-up Mr Cousins. Other enemies of an incomes 
policy lie on the Powellite wing of the Conservative party, 
which in this issue may attract some instinctive sympathy from 
the party’s present leader. It is even possible that Mr Edward 
Heath has some sort of emotional inclination towards Powell- 
ism on this issue, although the more sensible and modem tech¬ 
nocratic part of his nature is likely to cause him to be a sup¬ 
porter of a species of incomes policy in the end. And Powellism 
also has some sympathisers among the projected permanent 
staff of the new central employers’ organisation. These are 
bears which no modern radical reformer should want to 
encourage and hug. 


T here remains a final danger. It is the danger hanging 
over the personal position of the First Secretary of State. 
He has regained some kudos this week, as he has persuaded 
some big unions formally to align themselves with bis policy. 
He attracts real loyalty from a wide section of the Labour 
movement, and a real degree of affection from quite a wide 
section of the electorate outside it. But some grounds persist 
for the suspicion that Mr Brown is not personally beloved by 
the Prime Minister. 

The political world is buzzing with rumour that if Mr 
Brown commits any more personal indiscretions, Mr Wilson 
will be only too happy to dtop him. If Mr Brown did dis¬ 
appear, a lot else might disappear with him: the idea of an 
incomes policy, the (generally) reformist influence of the DEA 
in many fields of policy, perhaps even the DEA itself. This 
would be a great misfortune, both on personal and institutional 
grounds. However infuriating and unstable Mr Brown can 
often be, be is still at present an indispensable figure to all 
reformers who hope that some good may still come from this 
Labour government. No other minister is so likely to bang 
the table, and speak up for his backroom staff’s reformist and 
forward-looking ideas—even when those ideas clash with the 
double-jointed political manoeuvring which is too many other 
Labour ministers’ interpret^ipq ^ a statesman’s natural role. 
The disappearance of this minister and this ministry are things 
that must not be allowed to happen. DEA non delenda est. 
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It is more and more apparent that Mr Callaghan’s new 
system of business'taxation is a mistake. Here is 
one mafor compromise amendment that he would be wise 
to consider in committee 


T he great tome of the 1965 Finance Bill, published on 
Tuesday, is discussed on pages 546 to 548. The bill 
introduces a sea change into the system of taxation on British 
business, centred mainly an the complicated new corpora¬ 
tion tax. This article will discuss the attitude that should 
be adopted by both Government and Opposition as the bill 
passes through the House. What is alrettiy apparent is that 
the main attitude is going to be one of uncertainty and 
bcwildermenr; and let nobody underestimate the extent of 
them and the awkwardness that arises therefrom. 

These changes in corporate taxation, through their effect 
on the economy, may affect the future earnings of every man 
and woman in the country. But among the mass of the British 
public, not one in a thousand understands the changes being 
made. Even among businessmen who will have to operate the 
new taxes, and among MPs who will debate them, it is increas¬ 
ingly apparent that the lack of understanding is very great. 
And among members of the booming tax-analysing and tax¬ 
calculating professions, who have put on wet towels and 
acquired a sufficient smattering of understanding to be able to 
talk to each other on the subject without embarrassment, 
knowledge stretches only to the taxes' intended effects; it is 
quite possible that, ongp the bill is through, the British 
economy is going to be buffeted by all sorts of unintended side 
effects which nobody happens to have thought of yet. 

It is important to recognise and proclaim that tins last 
group, those who are very uncertain about the possible side 
effects, include the people who have themselves devised the 
new taxes. The corporation tax, and to some extent the new 
capital gams tax, have been brought to the threshold of the 
statute book in an unprecedented way. Among Labour's 
special imports of left-inclined academics into the civil service, 
the only one to have had a area) effect on British policy sp far 
has been Mr Nicholas Kaldor, who was imported as an ideas 
man into the inland revenue. While the permanent civil ser¬ 
vice in some other departments has crushed its special imports 
by ignoring them, the inland revenue, hitherto regarded as 
too junior to be an ideas department, has rather welcomed 
the new element of ginger in its midst. But this is partly 
because, if the experiments go wrong, the permanent tax mm 
can and will blame any fiasco on the imported outsider; and 
take credit for the experiments only if they work. The awful 
truth is that the most complicated tax change in recent British 
fiscal history is being introduced under an air of half-expecta¬ 
tion, even among some of its godfathers, th^t it may con¬ 
ceivably prove to be the most almighty clanger. 


I T would, therefore, be much better not to bulldoze this 
rushed job of a corporation tax through to the statute book 
this year. It would be a sign of strength, not of weakness, for 
Mr Callaghan to withdraw it even now; and the Opposition 
will be quite right to vote against it in the House: One side 


effect of the tax which this newspaper has wefcomed^tbe fact 
that it will help to cut excessive British investment overseas^ 
could, as we have constantly said, be better secured by the 
other measures that Mr Callaghan hat taken against overseas 
portfolio investment and by capital controls on directinvcst- 
ment overseas (including investment in the stetffcg atea). 
Evidence has mounted daily since April 6th of the muddle arid 
hard cases that have been introduced by tackling tfccproblem 
through corporation tax ; it is doubtful^ for example^ if Labour 
MPs realised when they voted for the relevant budgetnesoh*- 
tion on April 6th that they west threatening : tcrMikc it, 
suddenly much less profitable for British business in invest 
in India than in South Africa. ^ 

Unfortunately, h is pretty dear that Mr CaUagHad Is not 
going to withdraw the corporation tax. So die Mart plea to 
make to him is that he should adopt a flexible attrriide at the 
committee stage of the bill towards suggestions T foir amending 
his present proposed form of it. This article will suggest that 
there is one major amendment in particular which most especi¬ 
ally needs to be made. To explain it, it will be necessary first 
to summarise what the corporation tax was originally intended 
to do, and the main disadvantages that have already become 
apparent. 


U nder the old British system of taxation, British cooar 
panies would have been taxed in future at a. rate of 56} 
per cent (under the standard rate of income tax, now raised to 
41 j per cent, plus the old 15 per cent profits tax); tins would 
apply whether profits were distributed or not^ and any divi¬ 
dends would be deemed to have paid the 414 per cent, leaving 
standard-rate-taxpaying shareholders with no further liability. 
From now on, under Mr Callaghan’s new scheme, income in 
companies’ hands is to be taxed at the corporation tax rate of 
35 or 40 per cent; but money distributed to shareholder? is 
to be subject to what can reasonably be called an additional 
withholding tax, which is being pitched at the shareholders' 
rate of income tax (i.e., at 411 per cent for shareholders pfrying 
the standard rate). ’ 

The reasons that originally converted the Labour Govern¬ 
ment to the corporation tax system, apart from the simple 
desire to appear to be doing something hew, are the supposed 
greater tidiness of the system, the argument that it would 
encourage profits to be ploughed back into businesses instead 
of being “ dissipated ” in distributions to shareholders, and 
the allegation that it brings Britain’s system more into line 
with some other countries, particularly the United States, This 
last argument is, in one important respect, untrue. 

The big difference between Britain and America is that the 
Americans have relatively low rates ef personal taxathta on 
dividends, so thar ah American shareholder who ih’ Britain 
would be in the 414 per cent standard rate tlx bracket in 
fact pays only about half as much as that. In compensation; 
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the Americans have a higher rate of corporation tax ; it has 
just been reduced from 50 per cent to 48 per cent for 1965, 
but that still compares with Mr Callaghan’s proposed 35 to 
40 per cent for corporation tax here. In part, the heavier 
emphasis on dividend taxation in Britain is intended to dis¬ 
courage dividend distributions., But another argument that 
appears to have influenced Mr Callaghan is that any lower 
rate of withholding tax than 41J per cent in Britain would 
mean that shareholders were paying less tax on their unearned 
dividends than workers were paying on their earned incomes. 
As shareholders’ incomes will already have paid an extra 35 to 
40 per cent while in their companies' hands, this argument 
is bosh. 

The step that can reasonably be urged on Mr Callaghan 
during Finance Bill debates is to reduce his withholding tax 
on dividends, even if this obliges him to put up the corporation 
tax in compensation. The switch need not be pushed so far as 
to reach the United-States , pattern of rates. But Mr Callaghan 
would be , wise if he now decided that, instead of a corporation 
tax at 35-40 per cent and a withholding tax at 41} per cent, 
he would plump for a corporation tax erf, say, 45 per cent and 
a withholding rate of 25-30 P* r cent- Surtax-paying share¬ 
holders should; then pay personal surtax on top of this 25-30 
pfcr cent, but standard rate taxpayers should be deemed to have 
no further liability. 

T his compromise suggestion would not remove, but it 
would help to mitigate, the main complaints that have 
so far been raised against his proposals. These main com¬ 
plaints are : 

(1) Under the old system British companies operating over¬ 
seas have paid overseas tax or British tax whichever is the 
greater. The companies in countries where local company tax 
on profits is at 56 per cent (a fairly usual rate) would this year 
have paid in Britain the extra 6£ per cent required to bring 
them up to the British , combined rate- of 56} per cent. But 
companies in this position will now find, under Mr Callaghan’s 
present proposals, that the- total tax burden on money brought 
back for-payment to British shareholders will rise from 56^ 
per cent to over 70 per cent. This is because, out erf each 
£100 they earn, they will still pay £56 in foreign tax, but— 
if they distribute this money—will then pay 41^ per cent of 
£50(ue. just over £20$) of British withholding tax on divi¬ 
dend distributions. Under the compromise proposals we have 
suggested above, their rate of-tax on this money would still go 
up discriminatorily; but to between 62 i and 65 per cent, 
instead of to over 70 per cent. 

(2) Internally, investment allowances, designed to encourage 
British firms to modernise their equipment, will fall sharply 
in value under Mr Callaghan's present proposals. This is 
because capital allowances will now be allowable only against 
the 35 to 40 per cent corporation tax, not against the 56^ per 
cent combined rate. A rise in corporation tax to 45 per cent 
would restore some of their value, while new forms of allow¬ 
ance are thought out for next year, 

(3) Internally, too,.Mr Callaghan’s present system will dis¬ 
criminate Against quickly growing businesses which have 
sought to attract capital by paying out attractive dividends 
from quickly rising profits; the main beneficiaries may be 
companies that donot aim so much at growth as. at a men- 
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“ not produce a system of the survival of the fittest; it pro- 
. duces, a system'of tbesurviyslof tbe fattest.’? Qneeagaki, die 
switch proposed a^ove 4 wfld-belp to muigatb "this* Since it 
is die hiph rate >0? .withholding, tax which is gqipg to.be &e 
main international peculiarity, of the British system^ the indica¬ 
tions are that the switch wOtild mitigate some other (as yet 
unforeseen) deleterious side effects of the new tax too. j 
If Mr Callaghan refuses to swallow this, he should be urged 
to make other concessions to hard cases; although it is diffi¬ 
cult to conceive of. any that would work so effectively. Imme¬ 
diately after the budget this newspaper Said that Mr Callaghan 
had imposed a higher prospective, burden; of business taxation 
for 1966-67 than was likely to- be wise, and urged that the 
corporation tax itself was too high. Do we now contradict 
ourselves by saying that corporation tax- should actually go 
up to 45 per cent if necessary, if that is the price of bring¬ 
ing the rate of withholding tax down ? Very well then, we 
must say with Walt Whitman, we contradict ourselves: in the 
light of the evidence of tax oddities that has poured- m on us 
since the budget, no reasonably pragmatic analyst could do 
otherwise. It would be greatly in the national interest if Mr 
Callaghan, who must have received the same weight of 
evidence and more,- were now to contradict himself too. 

T his article has been largely concerned' with the danger of 
long-term distortions. But there isalso a desperate short¬ 
term urgency about 1 this matter. So far the British economy 
has remained remarkably buoyant in face of Mr Callaghan’s 
successive deflationary thwacks. But almost every serious 
analyst,'in Whitehall as well as out of it, would admit that the 
big danger is of a downturn in Britain’s private manufacturing 
investment early in 1966; and there is growing apprehension 
that, at'just about the same time, business activity in the out¬ 
side world—certainly in the liquidity-squeezed primary pro¬ 
ducing countries, possibly in the United States, and con¬ 
ceivably in parts of Europe—*-may turn down too. It is there¬ 
fore a badmistake that last month’s budget hit so heavily at 
the investing community; and a budget which raised the 
standard rate of income tat, as wfcll as introducing the new 
taxes 'on capital gains, obviously hit them very hard indeed. 
The market had been hoping for some relief through a reduc¬ 
tion in Bank rate on Thursday; It did not come; instead 
there was another restrictive action by the Bank in its call 
for special deposits (see page 555). With so many foreign 
eyes still watching Britain, this sternness may be necessary; 
but it does mean that Mr' Callaghan should be searching for 
ways to keep up business; confidence for the difficult days 
ahead, and ways that also would not antagonise foreign opinion. 
All this points to the desirability of Mr Callaghan making 
concessions to bis fiercest business critics in the most dispu¬ 
tatious part of his Finance Bill. 

The changes suggested here would certainly not please every¬ 
body. But they seem to be ..the best compromise corrective 
to the excesses of a bill which has plainly been drawn at a 
venture, .Which has so far stumbled forward to a large degree 
in the dark, and which is now in great danger of being pushed 
through ita last stages with unwise inflexibility manly because 
of a mistaken assumption about the political importance of 
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Not-so-open door policy 

In putting off untimely visitors, and his own visits too, 
President Johnson has expressed a personal feeling that is, 
however, only one symptom of a much more general trend 


W elcome mats are not realty “ in ” this year. This may 
seem an odd statement to come from London, where 
ministers from the Seato and Nato member states are to gather 
during the next two weeks, and heads of Commonwealth 
governments in June. Statistically, it is true, there has been 
no great decline in the nomadic diplomacy that marks our age. 
Coveys of ministers, special envoys and even chiefs of state 
soar daily from the world's airports into the wild blue yonder. 
This week, Mr Wilson has been in Rome, Mr Gromyko in 
Paris, President Tito in Cairo, U Thant in Vienna, while Mr 
Chou En-lai has reluctantly withdrawn from Jakarta. But the 
surging tide of guests, conferers, negotiators and fact-finders 
has encountered some sharp checks lately. The United 
Nations Assembly has evaporated, the Geneva disarmament 
talks remain adjourned, the Afro-Asian summit meeting has 
been repeatedly postponed. While Peking and Hanoi refuse 
to receive Mr Gordon Walker, Prince Sihanouk seems about 
to veto the conference on Cambodia he had himself been 
demanding. 

Particular sharpness marked President Johnson’s manner of 
putting off President Ayub Khan of Pakistan, who was to have 
been in America this week, and Mr Lalbahadur Shastri of 
India, who was due there early in June. Mr Johnson’s staff 
announced at the same time the deferring of several other 
projected high-level visits td Washington and the suspension 
of all the President’s own foreign travel plans. (He had pre¬ 
viously indicated that he might shortly visit both Brazil and 
Europe, though the prospect of his meeting Mr Khrushchev’s 
successors had already faded.) Indignation in Delhi and 
Rawalpindi was not the only, sequel to this abrupt move. The 
air filled with explanations, some reassuring, some alarming, 
and mostly implausible. Mr Johnson, said ouc of his supposed 
confidants, was solely concerned to get aid for India and 
Pakistan through Congress without the rumpus that would be 
set off if his guests imprudently criticised America’s Vietnam 
policy during their stay. No, said other wiseacres, the Presi¬ 
dent had Just suddenly realised, one illuminated Friday morn¬ 
ing in Texas, that he must cut foreign statesmen out of his 
diet and concentrate on his whale-sized domestic programme : 
he had never, they said, rated foreigners all that high anyway. 

It is true that Mr Johnson is obviously keen on (and, already., 
dazzlingly successful at) sweeping Congress along with him 
and his encyclopaedic programme j trap that some of his 
foreign visitors are disconcerted by his swift perception that 
they have no voting support on Capitol flill to offer in return 
for whatever they seek from him ; true, too, that the style of 
his sudden disengagement from diplomatic engagements was 
a very personal one. But it could be dangerously misleading 
if the whole affair/was regarded as just a by-product of one 
man's personality. It symbolised a tendency in cprrent inter¬ 
national relations that is not confined, to Mr Johnson's orbit 
or even to his country's. 

As General de Gaulle correctly told French television 
viewers on Tuesday night, the “ world game ” is no longer one 


for only two players. A certain gaUoccntrichy, however, led 
him ro describe the world scene as having been changed by 
the appearance of “ a nation ” (France) with free hands. In 
fact, the bipolar system, dominated by two solid blocks 
each centred on one great ally, has yielded to a more complex 
pattern. Both alliances have their rifts ; and the non-aligned 
“third world,” which owed its original unity to a shared 
anxiety to keep clear of the two blocks, has revealed its own 
rifts. Formal alliance is no bar to public dissent. France has 
not renounced the Seato alliance, but its refusal to take part 
in next week’s ministerial talks in London is an underlining of 
its “ reprobation ” of America’s actions in Vietnam. Even so. 
General de Gaulle has not yet visited Peking in person* as has 
President Ayub. “ Polycentrism ” involves assertions of in¬ 
dependence not only in Europe but in Asia too—and, needless 
to say, it has affected Russia’s allies as well as America's. 

' ^ * 1 i 

I f a great power has intelligent leaders, it does not automatic¬ 
ally respond to criticism from abroad, whether thrcrJtics are 
its allies or non-aligned, by grumpily trying to. dhutitself off 
from the world. But its attitudes are bound to be affected 
when the dissent builds up to a certain volume. Op$ recent 
trend in Washington has been a growing insistence that 
American policy must not be dominated by an over sensitive 
regard for that doubtfully measurable thing known as “ world 
public opinion.” This trend has emerged in regard to policies 
bearing on Africa and the UN as well as on Vietnam. In a 
sense, it is the logical counterpart of the lesser powers' asser¬ 
tions of independence. It is not a simple matter of a giant 
power, drunk with its own strength, flatly telling the small fry 
that it will do as it likes and they can lump it; the “ world 
game,” which has much in common with judo, is trickier than 
that. More relevant is the shock that some of the Common¬ 
wealth's member states felt when, after firmly establishing 
their full independence from the mother country’# aprpA 
strings, they found Mother herself claiming at least a degree 
of freedom from them. 

In so far as a bond of sympathy now links Mpscow and 
Washington, it may largely reflect a common yeafcningtb be 
less constantly beset by importunate visitors with conflicting 
demands and interests. And at this point it seems worth while 
to set aside for the moment the question of the merits of the 
visitors' arguments, and to look rather at the psychology of 
the situation. Both super-powers have lately undergone bruts¬ 
ing experiences, and developed some tendency to respond 
with less alacrity to pleas for their automatic involvement in 
every part of the world. Both have learnt that largesse often 
evokes suspicion rather than gratitude, and that, while vigorous 
action evokes alarip, restraint under provocation can easily be 
interpreted as pusillanimity. The view of a juggernaut that 
most onlookers have is not, in fact,, necessarily shared, by the 
often harassed man inside it who is trying to keep the monster 
on course through the crowd and is ever more aware that, 
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whichever way he steers (or even if he brakes sharply), some¬ 
body will get crushed, and the driver will get the blame. 

Where the American and the Soviet situations differ most 
widely is in regard to the foreigner's access not to the two 
countries’ leaders, but to their public opinion. Mr Kosygin, 
who has to listen now to the Chinese, now to the Indians, now 
to the Pakistanis or the Poles, looks thoroughly unhappy these 
days, but at least he know? that foreign statesmen cannot 
stroll uninvited into his domains and start lobbying for their 
own views on Russian television networks or by talking to in¬ 
fluential members of Congress or journalists. In contrast, Mr 
Johnson lives in a glasshouse. A foreign statesman who wants 
the American public to hear his views and cannot get invited 
to the White House can often visit the United States on the 
pretext of lecturing at a university or another kind of con¬ 
vocation, and if nothing better offers he can just turn up in 
New York, where, if his country is a member of the UN, he 
has valid squatter’s rights. The more the distinguished 
visitor’s views differ from the host government's, the more 
publicity he is likely to get; and even a visiting statesman who 
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•did not intend to ta^ce issue with American policy is Uable/to 
tfe hired iff to dbing so $ ihc enCouhtert( newspapermen in 
search of a story. 

In an increasingly polyccntric world, such hazards are 
almost inevitably on the increase-too. Tq point this out is not 
to argue that criticism of a super-power’s (or any power's) 
policies ought to be respectfully avoided ; or that it is £ good 
thing that diplomatic doors should start closing in any part 
of the world ; or that free societies should in any way emulate 
less free ones’ methods of insulating their general public from 
the interplay of opinion and knowledge. What, however, does 
now seem to be called for is a little more study of the psycho¬ 
logy of international influences, and an awareness of the risks 
of producing an effect opposite to that intended. Bombing 
may often stiffen the attitude of those who are bombed: this 
argument was used this week by the former American 
ambassador to India, Professor J. K. Galbraith, *in urging the 
suspension of air attacks in Vietnam. The question here is 
whether and when diplomatic (or undiplomatic) salvoes are 
also liable to have stiffening effects on the recipients. 


Barren Battle 

If they cannot settle it themselves, India 
and Pakistan should refer their latest 
dispute to independent arbitration 

I T was barely credible, in 1962, that two great countries 
ahould be at the brink of full scale war, as China and India 
were, over an almost inaccessible stretch of barren and snow¬ 
bound rock. It is no more credible today that India and 
Pakistan should fight over a piece of barren land that spends 
half its life under water ; yet it has happened. The incidents 
that led up to the conflict in the Rann of Kutch have a 
horrid fikene8s. to what went on before the Sino-Indian 
fighting. At the least, there seems the making of yet another 
endless and bitter dispute. 



The dispute, in itself, is of long standing. Several meet¬ 
ings in past years at which it has been raised have produced 
no solution. It is not just a question of demarcating an agreed 
boundary. India says the boundary lies along the north edge 
of the Rann. Pakistan says that, since the Rann is flooded 
every year, the boundary should lie down the middle. The 
Pakistanis add that this border was in dispute, between Sind 
province and Kutch stated long before independence arid parti¬ 
tion tliis is true, and it invalidates the daiin the Indians 


make, as they do over their Chinese frontier, that there has 
never been any argument about the boundary. 

But the Indian case is much stronger over the Rann than 
it was in Ladakh. There, both sides could put forward some 
evidence—the Indians rather better evidence—for their case, 
and the old maps proved little since they were mostly pub¬ 
lished by the countries whose claims they supported. The 
big difference in the Rann is that both Sind and Kutch were, 
before 1947, under the same British authority. Pre-partition 
maps therefore should be as authoritative as any map can be; 
and the more so, one would think, if they concede the area in 
question to the princely state of Kutch rather than to Sind, 
which was under direct British rule. That is what pre-parti¬ 
tion Survey of India maps do. They show the whole Rann as 
part of Kutch ; that is, today, as part of India. 

This, however, is hot the whole answer to the question 
whose fault it is that fighting , has broken out. The trouble 
began around the ruined Kanjarkot fort, and the fort’s rela¬ 
tion even to the Indian claim line is uncertain. The Indians 
say their claim line runs nearly a mile tq the north. The 
Pakistanis say that even if the Indian claim line were justified 
the fort is 00 their side of it. The Indians say the trouble 
began because the Pakistanis tried to set up a post at Kan¬ 
jarkot ; the Pakistanis say it began because Indian patrols in¬ 
terfered with theirs on a route south of the fort. It looks, in 
fact, as if the Indians bled to extend djeir control up to the 
limit of their ferritoty Jand the Pakistanis reckoned that—even 
on Indian rerms^^-this vtas an intrusion. Or vice vetsa. It was 
from a sub-dispute of just this sort that the fighting in 1962 
on India’s north-eastern frontier developed. 

That apart, it is not yfet possible tb sty what followed or 
who was tq'blame. The two tibi&ftries'have givefl quite dif¬ 
ferent version?. Both, goveraft&its are* notoriously' menda¬ 
cious about their dealings tWifreach other,’jand the marginally 
stronger claim to credibility that India, being a democracy, 
could ^^naUy.htye , ar.f 4 tt'ed^W^rfipaBy 16 stin l96i, when 
it reported to putting Outfairy fcalesbefdreits take-over of 
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Qof. Indian explanations of wby Pakistan sfloyidnow wish 
to “ cause trouble ” range through, Kashmir, Presjdent Ayuh's 
need to strengthen bis internal position (a position far stronger 
than that of the Indian government), the approach of next 
month’s Afro-Astan conference, and even the possibility that 
the fiann area may contain natural gas. The explanations that 
Pakistanis offer are mainly variations on the old and untrue 
theme that the Indians are a gang of rabid -expansionists. 

Up to Thursday,, when die first word came about truce 
talks, even a cease-fire had been blocked by a dispute over 
the talks that should follow it. The Pakistanis said, incor¬ 
rectly, that New Delhi had laid down preconditions. But Mr 
Shastri had said that, once the talks begin, “ we will press our 
point of view that Kanjarkot has to be conceded and hreak off 
talks as soon as we find that they are not prepared to accept 
this.” Pakistan riposted with a proposal that, before talks 
begin, all military and armed police forces should be with¬ 
drawn from the whole contested area. To the Indians this 
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simply, seemed an attempt to prove that a genuine territorial 
dispute exists, which they deny. : . - > 

Meantime die chauvinists on both sides, have been having 
« field day. Hopes of friendship between India and Pakistan 
had sprung up anew last yew, just before and after Mr 
Nehru’s death. They were blighted, however, when Mr 
Shastri, after agreeing with President Ayub to preserve the 
status quo over Kashmir, then did, or was forced into doing, 
the exact opposite. They are now stone dead. 

Yet, whatever may be true of Kashmir or, the Sino-Indiao 
border, nobody’s vital interests, way of life, national’ honour, 
or even hypothetical leadership of Asia are at stake in, the con¬ 
flict oyer the Rann. This realiy is a dispute in which, if it 
cannot be resolved by mutual agreement, “ the best course is 
to refer it to an independent party or tribunal,’? as Mr hjTebru 
told the Indian parliament in a very similar context seven years 
ago. Have pride-and bloody-mindedness cm both, sides gone 
too far for that ? 


Through Sofia’s Looking Glass 


It is hard to diagnose Bulgaria’s 
latest crisis exactly; but the possibil¬ 
ities are more interesting than before 

« Qomehow it seems to fill my head with ideas—only I don’t 
O exactly know what they are. However, somebody killed 
something; that's clear at any rate.” What Alice 
said after reading the Jabberwocky poem comes to mind when 
one finds how little hard^act can be sifted out of last week’s 
reports from Sofia. On April 22nd, the Bulgarian news agency 
denied that there had been an abortive coup, but admitted that 
arrests had been made and that a cabinet minister, Mr 
Todorov-Gorunya, had committed suicide. 

Mr Todor Zhivkov, the prime minister and party boss, is 
in trouble. So much is clear ; but little else is. Speculation is 
seldom very profitable, but Bulgaria’s latest crisis is an excep¬ 
tion. Precisely because the range of alternative possibilities 
is so much wider than it once was, consideration of what they 
might be helps to illuminate the painful processes of re¬ 
appraisal and change that are now going on all over eastern 
Europe. Even in Bulgaria, the most backward of all the com¬ 
munist countries in Europe (apart from Albania) and the most 
subservient to Moscow, struggles for power can no longer be 
dismissed as purely local and personal affairs. They are also 
manifestations of the general malaise. 

Mr Zhivkov has been in trouble before. The Bulgarian 
communists have always been given to fierce in-fighting, and 
he has shown his quality in the matter of simply getting to 
the top and staying there, Tbc other thing that be is good at 
is keeping in with the Russians* In November, 1962, it was 
with Mr Khrushchev’s open.backing that he purged the party 
leadership and took over the premiership from MrYugov. 
but when Mr Khrushchev fell, Mr Zhivkov lined up Smartly 
behind his successors, and he has done so, when required, 
ever since. Bulgarian loyalty has been rewarded with generous 
Soviet economic aid, which may welicontinue. But in today’s 
changed atmosphere it is unlikely that the Russians Would 
resort to any strong-arm methods to help a subservient regime 


survive. Moreover, there is no common frontier. betweep 
Bulgaria and Russia, and no Soviet troops in Rumania ready 
to roll across the border into Bulgaria. 

Moscow’s protection, in fact, is now likely to be more of a 
liability than an asset for communist regimes, even probably 
in Bulgaria with its strong pro-Russian tradition^. Nationalist 
susceptibilities and aspirations have burst out of Stalin’s 
straitjacket—in which, after all, they were only tightly con¬ 
fined for some half-dozen years. Even Herr Ulbricht has 
begun to gain a little popular estimation by presenting him^df 
as more of a national leader than a Russian stooge. In Bul¬ 
garia, Moscow's ability to influence events is no doubt much 
less than it was. Mr Zhivkov’s apparent failure to take 
advantage of this will certainly have made him enemies* 
whether they call themselves pro-Chinese or are simply 
Bulgarian nationalists. 

On the home front, he has proved singularly clumsy at 
modernising his regime. By doing nothing wholeheartedly, 
he has satisfied nobody and alienated many. Economic reforms 
aimed at increasing industrial productivity, along the lines 
advocated by Professor Liberman in Russia, have been dis¬ 
cussed for two years. Some streamlining of the industrial set¬ 
up has been carried out, technical experts have been given 
more scope, and a year ago changes in planning and manage¬ 
ment, which recognise the importance of profits and market 
forces, were introduced experimentally into some fifty 
factories. But Mr Zhivkov and his associates do not seem 
sufficiently converted to economic reform—or sufficiently 
convinced of its inevitability—to pursue it really actively. Of 
course. Professor Liberman’s ideas still inspire doubts in 
Russia, but there they are at least being given'a genuine trial. 
In Bulgaria, however, fierce controversy oyer economic reform 
still seems to be raging inside the party. The fact that Mr 
Zhivkov both insists on foe importance of maintaining party 
control over the economy, and denounces u certain comrades ” 
who are “ inclined ” to “ reject the present {economic] system 
completely,” suggests that the debate is wide-ranging. He 
seems neither to have satisfied the reformers, nor reassured 
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the conservatives—who are worried, above all, about their own 
positions. Members of both groups may well be among those 
now under arrest. 

Signs of a similar falling between stools can be discerned 
in some other directions. Writers have been given some 
cautious encouragement to express themselves more freely; 
but when they respond their Utterances are ill-received. The 
party may have reluctantly Recognised that it cannot impose 
by coercion its philosophy of “ socialist realism,” but it seems 
unable to swallow the obvious fact that writers and artists, if 
left to themselves, will not voluntarily expound it either. On 
the whole, writers in Bulgaria have been more docile than 
elsewhere in eastern Europe ; yet Mr Zhivkov’s ambivalent 
handling of them has both alarmed the diehards and 
exasperated the reformers. 

While his regime is even more nervous about criticism than 
most communist regimes (in Bulgaria perpetrators of political 
jokes are liable to land in gaol), it is increasingly forced, by 
economic exigency, to enlarge its contacts with the West. 
Bulgarian trade missions have been busy all over western 
Europe and tourism for westerners has been energetically pro¬ 
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moted to earn hard currency. As carriers of subversive 
western ideas, trade and tourism may not seem very 
dangerous ; but nowadays all contacts with the West are hard 
to control, and some Bulgarian communists are already 
worried about this effect! Thus the contradictions in Mr 
Zhivkov’s policies' may be undermining his position from 
several directions at once. 

It was a fortunate coincidence that Mr Michael Stewart was 
in Belgrade when the first reports of a Bulgarian crisis leaked 
out. Belgrade is both an excellent listening-post for the rest of 
eastern Europe, and a very different corrtmunist capital from 
Sofia. In more ways than one, the Foreign Secretary must 
have had impressed on him the diversity of the pressures that 
are now affecting the region. If Britain is to deal with the 
communist governments of eastern Europe imaginatively and 
constructively, the first need is to understand their individual 
characteristics. Mr Stewart’s reconnaissance trip to Belgrade 
and Prague was in itself a recognition of this need. As for Mr 
Zhivkov, he may keep his seat for some time yet. But the 
sudden disclosure of his particular troubles is a useful indicator 
of the complexities of the present period of change. 
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EFTA AND THE COMMON MARKET 

Gambit Declined? 


F resh from the shocks of Britain’s 
balance of payments and aircraft crises, 
Mr Wilson seems to have adopted a new 
interim European policy. This seems to be 
to promote functional agreements between 
the Efta Seven and-the common market Six 
for growth industries that will be unable to 
compete with the Americans without a huge, 
free European market. Aptly enough, he 
launched it while playing host at Chequers 
to the cream of the socialist leadership of 
both Efta and common market countries (in¬ 
cluding the outstanding Socialist candidates 
in the coming German and French elec¬ 
tions, Herr Brandt and M. Defferre). One 
can see the attractions of the move. 

Imagine that Herr Brandt, who spoke out 
in favour erf closer ties with Efta on Mon¬ 
day, comes to power in the autumn. 
Imagine that General, de Gaulle, who is 
more than usually annpyed with European 
integrationists at the moment, is looking for 
ways to clip their feathers. Might mere 
not be new opportunities for industrial 
agreements with Britain, still one of 
Europe’s technological leaders ? Mr Wil¬ 
son’s broad formula keeps faith with the 
Efta partners. (He looks like getting the 
prime ministers of the Seven to meet at 
Vienna bn May 24th and discuss new ties 
with the Six.) And it leaves the door open 
to at least two developments. One, in answer 
tp Labour leaders and others who fear tfattjr 
Britain may gradually lose all chajw$> of 
Joining the common market, is that indus¬ 


trial agreements tighten links with Europe. 
The other is that by creating co-operation 
in the few sectors that patently require a 
continental market, it takes the sting our 
of exclusion from the common market and 
may even make membership unnecessary. 
In short, it maintains movement but keeps 
the options open. 

In themselves, industrial agreements are 
all to the good. But if they are made on 
the very broad multilateral level of the Six 
and Seven they raise many problems that 
do not exist in, say, bilateral aircraft agree¬ 
ments with France or other countries. 
President dc Gaulle will almost certainly 
oppose any move that is a precedent for 
letting Britain in as a political competitor 
on the club of the Six: and significant free 
trade would do that. It is also certain that 
the dedicated integrationists in Brussels and 
elsewhere would regard free trade for some 
chemicals, or for cars, as a violation of the 
common market itself. Any talk of such 
things is made worse in continental ears by 
suggestions, harking back to the Mau<Sing 
era, that Efta and the common market can 
be placed on the same footing. On the 
whole, one would expect the Six to rptort 
that Britain is once again trying to be both 
ih and out of Europe. Nevertheless, the 7 
idea will be useful in domestic politics if it 
helps Mr Wilson to move quietly away from 
Mr GaitskelTs famous five impossible con¬ 
ditions for . British membership of the 
common market, 


STKKL BILL 

If They Lose ... 

S imple arithmetic shows that Mr Wilson 
could conceivably be beaten in a Com¬ 
mons vote on the steel white paper. It needs 
one Labour MP to vote with the Conserva¬ 
tives and Liberals (Mr Wyatt?) and one to 
abstain (Mr Donnelly?) for the Govern¬ 
ment's majority to be wiped out; and this 
takes no account of the third potential objec¬ 
tor, Mr Strauss. The white paper was not 
being published until after this issue went 
to press, so it may yet satisfy the critics ; 
ancl by having the debate before the Tories 
can fill the Hall Green vacancy, Mr Wilson 
may anyway squeak through, or at least 
gain a tie. 

Ministers are, however, already thinking 
what to do if they are beaten. If Mr Wilson 
wants a quick election, here would be a 
ready-made, if not particularly attractive, 
excuse. But what if he doesn’t want to go 
to the country? Can he in fact avoid it? 
One idea seems to be that Mr Wilson 
would immediately put down a motion of 
confidence ; and that on this Messrs Wyatt 
and Donnelly would nip back into the fold, 
restoring the Government’s majority. There 
is no dear constitutional ruling on this sort 
of, situation, but it is worth pointing out 
that Mr Wilson wpuld be setting a notable 
precedent. Parliamentary reformers have 
been urging for years that a government’s 
supporters shbiild be able to vote against 
it oti specific Issues—without always being 
faced With the aigument that, if they did 
so, they, .would bring the government down 
and force an election. It is doubtful, how- 
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ever, whether eveq $he,,most .adventurous 
reformers. haYe.;cp\Sa%$d h»4 

an issue which is So central tb a,,g0y3cn-; . 
ment’s policy as steel is to the 
Government. _ * * 1 " j - 

It is true that ~Mr Wilson would have 
suttered the detection of only two or three 
of his backbenchers, who would promptly 
have declared their support for the rest erf 
his pbyCy;;-it i^ even more titWthat a twite A 
against $ed nationalisation woi&fojj*£y 
Cfjth^ thost sensible things this 
p&ffl do^ At the same time, if a govic^i^;' 
meat cdu|d carry on after being beaten on ^ j^te^ily,Jt Sad not, 
so important an issue, it would open upaj$- " The Isni^^komed, and stilt welcome, 
intriguing prospect for its successors and'^gjrr^^^ hthtfifedan spirit of, President Bour- 
future governments’ backbenchers. \ r- campaign; but they have been 

Rutty BattlerAxe “ “ ^SSlXp^SSUB ^! 

^XLiSBUaTr is every British government^ - V&* in affording the Bourgwba pmoSvbnp 
^ " mother-in-law, always uttering?: )\ftficial Reaction other tjtytfr the old refraih 

oar^ threats, always saying petulantly * Arab refugee* cqa be resettled &nly 

WuWnYAj^that to rtwi^;^^W>nkt%ir own people. , Jta to dbg 

there* Thfo week’s instahnChij omittiate 1 ! ^f&ck refugees to become a i * 
nofe&-<*fr from the United H$m*> bef^' -- 


-9f*ten$x, «ved 
“ iJ , otfstoitf: Israel n$st #tirt to 
iers^; proposed Py thevUifcted 
Natiepi ^i 1947 djfl repatriate the Arab 
refugees. 4 Even w !¥fesl8efft: N&sser; whkf 
questioned, still abides by these peace con¬ 
ditions. But Tunisia's president went on 
to press home the logic that negotiations 
with Israel could eventually lead to having 
r economic relations, with Israel. This was 
j.iffjjrfc than other A#ab states could swallow. 
■'! .Td it outjqud eowld^yebeea tactically 
1 ’ yMdBed qfcdy ftraer ha!i‘ ; reH^Qiiei* ' Un- 


with Mond&yV Hews that the Co] . 

wealth reiadona Secretary, AirBattomley, 
had reaffirmed Britain’s deternuns^ion to 
take economic reprisals against' Wrodc^ if 
the Salisbury gbvernidenra ptfefmialj suici¬ 
dal threat to declare itself independent ever 
actually materialised. On the same day 
Mr Ian Smith’s government, headily fight¬ 
ing its election campaign, published a white 
paper which said in effect that if Britain 
did declare economic war o^a rebel govern¬ 
ment, then British interests would also get 
hurt and, anyway, Britain would never do 
a thing like that to its own kith and kin. 
On Tuesday, however, the Rhodesian 
Institute of Directors pointed out that 
Britain would not even need to take the 
most drastic economic measures (like ceas¬ 
ing to buy tobacco) to ruin Rhodesia ; to 
stop the How of capital from London and 
to withdraw Commonwealth preferences 
would be lethal enough. The Rhodesian 
institute’s statement amounted to calling 
its own government a liar. Certainly Mr 
Smith's white paper, which was only three 
pages long, hardly tried to analyse seriously 
the consequences of a unilateral declaration 
of independence. 

On Thursday, Mr Harold Wilson warned 
Rhodesians not to be misled. An illegal 
government would not, he pointed out, find 
many friends abroad ; if Britain stopped 
buying Rhodesian tobacco (as, he said, it 
could easily do), the effects would be disas¬ 
trous for the rebellious colony; The British 
government is evidently not bluffing. There 
are moments, and they are opt all in the 
theatre, when even the most durable of 
mothers-in-law gets pusbed.pver.4 cliff, 

ARABS AND ISRAEL 

Old Story, New Twist 

P resident bourguiba of Tunisia has got 
spiked oh 1 His own tactics. When he 
delivered himself, on April 2i$t v of a plan 


$ Continuing cold war and re^kstating some 
Jr iOrf them as part of apermteeot meu 
JOfcnt there is a clear distmetipfi. jf Israelis 
y^fll not perceive ft they could W* ftem* 

Alf^ymaiflc^dib 

oemte that an Arab peace offensive Could , 
do them mote Harm than a military one* 
While. thc Arabs threaten war, the tide of 
World sympathy runs ISradYway * but if 
they persisted in peace talk, Israel might 
start to lbok culpably intransigent in many 
eyes. Not that this now seems likely. 
President Bourguiba has been lambasted by 
most of the Middle East Arab press as a 
“ traitor ” and “ imperialist agent ” ; and 
the Egyptian ambassador to Tunis and the 
Tunisian ambassador to Cairo have been 
recalled to their own capitals after violent 
attacks on their embassies in either place. 
Of the two demonstrations—that in Cairo 
against Mr Bourguiba and that in Tunis for 
him—the Tunisian, by its unprecedented 
size and vigour, took the Arab world by 
surprise. 

PARLIAMENT 

Question-Bagging 

M embers of Parliament have this week 
been given a chance to do something 
about the Shambles they have made of ques¬ 
tion time. Before the war about 60 ques¬ 
tions Were dealt with during the allotted 
hour, Nowadays the average is about 20, 
and balf thc time is taken up by MPs asking 
” supplementary ” questions which in fact 
are propaganda statements posed in question 
fpWV The select committee on procedure, 
egged on by the Speaker, has now proposed 
seme sensible reforms: each A1P should b<‘ 
limited tp eight oral questions a month, no 
questions should be put down more than 
2t days, in advance, the rule against “ argu-. 
,J mentativc ” sopplcmentarfes should ‘ be 
enforced, and the House should pledge the 
Speaker general support for any action to 
deal with the abuse of supptementaries. 


,, If the. chaMc^ 

] oifc-sfitih of'kckbqwsA^l^Mklbou^me- 
: half inc Questions, and;cu$hpctiioii t# get 
at tH 4 hew of the liston liny onto day hat 
resulted in the order paper being weighed 
down by over 1,100 questions, some of 
them not due for answer until midsummer. 
In the final analysis, however, question time 
will only be restored to its old usefulness if 
MPs themselves behave tfigi'ntyofe 
and if they give full suppott tp tjid increas¬ 
ingly exasperated Speaker, in his readiness 
to take a sterner line. The httttcf is Yf 
real importance. All the const^uripntl text- 
booka proclaim that British parliamentary 
question time is a unique opportunity to 
bring ministers to book to explain' tjb9Sr 
actions. If it degenerates into a paifcy 
political pantomime played by a minority 
cast of actors, this must iqcre^singjy^ allojr 
■ the executive to get away With rqufcfyr. ; 


CONGO r * ^ } 

Living with Tshoinhe 1 ' 

A lthough the Congo’s civil war is not yet 
over, it now seems fairly clear that Mr 
Tshombe will be the victor. His mercenary- 
led soldiers have captured much of the 
north-east Congo from the rebels, who have 
meanwhile seen their leaders devote more 
Vtm'ta fighting one another than the com- 
iribd opponent. In Cairo, on April 26th, 
Mr Gaston Soumialot, former defence 
minister in Mr Gbcnyc’s rebel government, 
was made president of his own “ supreme 
council for the revolution,” while junior 
members of more than one group of insur¬ 
gents have turned up in Leopoldville suing 
for peace. At the same time the Egyptian 
government has reportedly ceased to supply 
arms to the various rebels, while the 
Sudanese government, anxious about who 
might get hold of the arms, has barred their 
transit across its territory. 

Militarily speaking, therefore, Mr 
Tshombe scents to be on top. When the 
results of the national elections, which are 
being held at different times in different 
places, are finally collated, it is likely that 
he will also be able to demonstrate political 
support in at least some parts erf the country. 
What then ? To many African nationalists, 
Mr Tshpmbc’s is jtist as much the \Vrong 
side in the Congolese civil war as, to many 
Europeans, General Franco’s was in the 
Spanish one. But General Franco won. 
Will Mr Tshombe, in his turn, now get the 
same freeze-out treatment from the rest, of 
bis continent as Spain did from Europe ? 
(It is curious that, when he was in exile, Mr 
Tshombe chose Spain.) 

African dislike of Air Tshombe docs not 
alter the fact that he now seems to be in 
control over large portions of a country'that 
in many respects—economic and political 
as well as geographical-^is the heart of 
Africa/ The fact that White South African 
mercenaries have helped Mr Tshombe to 
win his war may make many young Africans* 
blood boil 4 even so, that is no reason for 
the continent to tear its heart;out. 
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Frei, the bugler Prebisch , the planner 


T he lip service that most Latin Americans pay to the principle 
of economic integration barely conceals their yawns. It would 
indeed make sense, they agree, to co-ordinate, even integrate, the 
economies of their twenty republics; unfortunately, they add, 
with relief as much as regret in their voices, it cannot be done. 
But the little band of the dedicated have now acquired a new 
flame-thrower: President Frei of Chile, the first Christian Democrat 
to run a Latin American country. After only a few months of 
tackling Chile's troubles, he has turned his energy, vision and 
ambition to the problems of the continent. At his urging, four 
of its ablest economists have outlined a plan (published by the 
United Nations on April 15 th) for creating a I-atin American 
common market. The sceptical may still say that it will not work ; 
but there is no longer an excuse for ignoring the whole idea. 

Since the four authors are all running UN or inter-American 
organisations, they know the problems of harmonising the demands 
of rival nationalisms. All four have long insisted that economic 
integration is a prerequisite of development in Latin America. The 
best known of them is Senor Raul Prebisch, the secretary-general 
of the UN conference on trade and development, who helped to 
bring about the remarkable unity between underdeveloped countries 
at Geneva last year. But getting the poor to line up against the 
rich is one thing; getting governments, and parliaments, to con¬ 
sider accepting supra-national decisions is quite another. 

The Latin American republics’ understandable distaste for the 
idea that each might have to sacrifice immediate cash or status 
for the common goodrshowed it sett in the timid conception and 
faltering achievepaents of the Latin American free trade area 
(Lifts). The 1 1960 Treaty of Montevideo, by which a group of 
the republic* projected a free trade area, sought to liberalise trade 
between members by selective cOmmodhy^by-conunodity haggling. 
The light of escape clauses shone temptingly through die maty, 


and governments have tended to concede only those things that 
they do not seriously care about. Intra-regional trade has slightly 
increased, but is still only 10 per cent of the total trade of member 
countries. The average tariff level between Lafta members 
exceeds 100 per cent. The little Central American republics which 
launched the much more ambitious project of a common market 
have done rather better. Trade between them has multiplied seven 
times (admittedly from a low base), and investment is coming in 
fast; but their endeavour is too small and remote to make much 
impression on the proud giants of the south. 

The new plan is a quite different animal. It envisages automatic 
across-the-board tariff cuts, to be made systematically over ten years 
until no member would be able to levy customs duties on intra- 
regional trade of more than 20 per cent (complete liberalisation is 
seen as a more remote target). It proposes a regional investment 
policy to break down the watertight compartments within which 
Latin America is now industrialising itself; the planners estimate 
that if a rational integration programme could be directed towards 
the iron and steel industry, Latin America might spend an average 
of $400 million a year less between now and 1975 than if each 
producing country continued with its own plans. 

The proposed institutional machinery is patterned broadly on the 
European common market organisations. There would be a 
supreme council of ministers (and the planners urge that u the 
right to veto the council’s decisions should be restricted from the 
outset ”), an executive board whose members would represent not 
their own governments but the community itself, and, to give 
impetus to integration, a Latin American parliament. 

What chance is there for this plan, or for any part of it ? The 
obstacles 47? diacouragingly evide.jt$, Since they won independence, 
the twenty republics have developed as separate nationalist 
entities. For trade, they eachlopked out to $ea ; their backs were 
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Hyster: Dealer's Pet 

"Don t call us Mother Hens V said our Hyster dealers 
All right, we won't But the way they fuss over the trucks after they're sold, 
you d be excused for thinking Hyster were household pets reluctantly lent to 
friends—instead of the toughest lift trucks in the world. 

You d expect to see your dealer at the 100 hour checkup. Naturally And 
you d expect him at the 500 hour inspection, of course. 

But on top of all of this (it's been reported to us) dealers like to keep popping 
in on customers just to see how their "pride and joy" la getting along 
Not that there's any drama if a Hyster truck does have an accident All 
Hyster dealers have staff available 24 hours a day in case of emergencies 
And if any spare parts are needed, most orders can be delivered overnight 
from stocks produced and stored in U.K. 

Is this the kind gif service you feel your mechanical 
handling equipment needle? then please contact ohe 
of the dealers whose address you see on the map 
below He'll be gfedt to gtVe yog full details of the 
Hyster after sales service, it you prefer, contact Hyster 
Overseas, Sales QttyMyuhkrit, ftirriff' ftuilding, Great 
West Road, Brentford*Middlesex. Tel i iSleworth1$22 1 
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HYSTER 
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PtSjtonfr* Handling Co Ltd 

t4flHgkv SptM, Olaagow El Telephone Bridgeton 
6221/5 S f M ci dSfrOQl I Porth Edinburgh and Dundee 
UwtOM OfltftMtrict) Ltd Meedowbank Road 
RpCiprhW*, TiMmlif. Rotherham 78391 Branch 
eseoter NtoOttSs, vtflgfen and Spalding. 

A H Maaaar Limited, Precision Works Ring Road 
Naas Road Dublin 10 Telephone Dublin 364511 
Branch depm S Shaftesbury Square, Belfast. Tele 
phone CelfeetasBOO 

Fred Myere Ltd, Vale Road Windsor Berks 
Telephone Windsor S3391 Branch offices Service 
depete ■» C#fdiH> BfOMwvood and eandnghanw 


Why 







attracting 
so much 
money? 


Bcimuda hu& no income tax or death duty and is 
almost completely fiec fiom monetary restiic lions. 
Fit st class banking and investment services aic 
provided by The Bank of N. T. Butterfield & Son 
Limited, Beimudu's oldest Bank with w oi ld-wide 
connections. 

These services include: 

(a; Sah cu&todv of investment poitlohos and 
investment management. 

(b' Tiustecsliij) of Settlements created undet 
Bonnuda law. 

(c Assistance with the fonnation and manage¬ 
ment of Local Companies foi non-iesidcnts 
of Beimuda. 

If you ,think Bermuda ma\ be ot help to you 
please write to us oi to our London Representative, 
Mi. Gcoffiev B. A. Clinch, at io Old Jcw)>, 
London, E.C .2. 


BANK OF N. T. BUTTERFIELD & SON 

i i ui n d 

Room iq. Hamilton, Bermuda 
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ICI is largely owned by ordinary British people. 

; v,: jiglf 

Surprising, perhaps? But it’s a jEact 

ICl’s half-a-million stockholders more 

are men and women holding 500 or furrifsjsif 

Ordinary Stock. 

That’s enough people to fill Wembley Stadium three times! 



IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED • LONDON S.W.l 
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set to one another. Communications between them are still rudi¬ 
mentary ; the terrain in most border areas is rugged; SodaS services, 
relatively advanced in a few o £ the countries hardly exist in many 
others. The agricultural problems baffled even the f6ur planners. 
And, perhaps most important of all, the republics have failed to 
integrate their own divided societies, urban and rural, rich and 
poor. 

Even reform-minded Latin governments fail to push any sub- 
stantial change through legislatures that cling doggedly to minority 
privileges and interests; could a regional council have any more 
success ? After two terrible wars, six European countries were 
brought to the painful conclusion that they must abrogate a degree 
of national sovereignty. While the Latin American countries often 
quarrel, few of them have fought real wars against one another; 
and, still in the prime of nationalism, they are disinclined to sur¬ 
render any sovereignty at all. 

It is absurd, of course, to think of all twenty republics trooping 
quietly into Senor Prebisch’s pen. But the signs are not dead set 
against any movement in this direction, by at least some of them. 
In the last five years, there have been perceptible stirrings of 
multilateral rethinking down in the forests where nationalism still 
reigns. Nor are the stirrings confined to the busfle of international 
and inter-American civil servants: throughout the continent there 
are planners- intellectuals, politicians even, who regard the idea of 
a coming together as something necessary, indeed inevitable, in 
itself. And, though one often hears it denied, there is now much 
more to the concept of a <% Latin American personality ” than 
linguistic bonds and shared grudges against the United States. 

America’s own attitude to its Latin “ empire ” has also changed 


fundamentally. Only a few years ago, Washington would have 
been disconcerted, perhaps outraged, by the shaping of plans that 
leave no place forAmerican participation, Now (though this point, 
too, would be contested by many Latin. Americans) the United 
States is not really likely to object to a programme that aims at 
strengthening and uniting its southern neighbours. A political 
pitfall may, conceivably, lurk in the planners’ statement that the 
common market should be open to all Larin American countries 
—nothing is stipulated that might exclude Cuba. 

In the charter of Punta del Este (the 1961 agreement that spelt 
out the doctrine of President Kennedy’s “ alliance for progress ”) 
the United States pledged its .support for the principle of Latin 
American economic integration. But, in fact, the alliance itself 
has concentrated attention on national, not regional, planning. 
Possibly this was inevitable, given the defensive spirit in which 
the alliance was conceived; if the whole purpose was to provide 
a shield against Castroism, then national economies had to be 
bolstered and national social distress assuaged. With the present 
tacit admission that there isJittle further need for these emergency 
measures (w§§ there ever?) the character of the alliance is changing: 
there is no reason now why it should not be further adapted 
towards regional planning. 

In their concluding observations, Senor Prebi&ch and his 
co-authors remark that the next step should not be a plunge into 
technicalities but the taking of high decision. The long slog of 
working it all out will come later; the need now is for a show 
of readiness. President Frei has sounded his bugle ; echoes will 
linger, and Latin American planners will never again be able to 
shut their minds and their ears to the possibility of economic unity. 


FRANCE AND RUSSIA 
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FROM OUR PARIS 
CORRESPONDENT 



Gromyko besieged by reporters 


N othing in President de Gaulle’s broadcast on Tuesday, re¬ 
iterating his theme of national independence, suggested that 
this week Paris has been entertaining an important guest, Mr 
Andrei Gromyko. Yet the visit of the Russian foreign minister 
is significant. The ghost of Franco-Soviet rapprochement, a 
revival of 44 la belle et bonne alliance,” has been haunting western 
Chancelleries since the general's return to power. It is only this 
year, mainly as a result of the switch in gaullist policy towards 
Germany, that the ghost has acquired substance. 

Other factors have helped to draw Paris and Moscow closer. 
The Russians have naturally appreciated France’s show of inde¬ 
pendence. the general’s obstructive tactics within NatO, his oppo¬ 
sition to American leadership and his open hostility—stressed on 


Tuesday—to American policy in Vietnam. But none of this 
touches the heart of the matter. It was M. Couve de Murville, 
not Mr Gromyko, who put Vietnam at the top of the agenda for 
the Franco-Russian talks. Mr Gromyko had come to Paris to 
talk about Europe, that is to say about Germany. 

To understand why the rapprochement now has a chance of 
success one must recall why, in the past, it came to nothing. 
One obstacle to Russian-French friendship was that the Russians 
were more interested in improving their relations with the United 
States. Mr Khrushchev, anxious to reach some agreement with 
the senior nuclear power, had no time to waste on the general and 
his bombinette. To General de Gaulle, the prospect of a Russian- 
American deal spelt the revival of the Yalta scheme for two-power 
leadership and had at all cost to be obstructed. This chapter in 
Franco-Soviet relations culminated in the Moscow test ban treaty 
of August, 1963. Rejecting the treaty with distaste, General dc 
Gaulle turned away from Russia, and towards China. 

Whether Mr Khrushchev’s successors have, in fact, changed their 
order of priorities is far from certain. Conflict over American 
policy in Vietnam may yet prove no more than an interlude in the 
Russian quest for an understanding with Washington. The Russian 
leaders seem, to be playing a complex diplomatic game: their flirta¬ 
tion with Paris might be designed to strengthen their bargaining 
position in Washington. But the one fact that can be established 
is that immediately after Mr Khrushchev’s fall in October the 
Russian press adopted a friendlier tone towards France. 

The Russians had been arguing that there was no point in trying 
to break American leadership of western Europe, if this were to 
be replaced by German leadership. Gaullist Europe, the Russians 
went on, is bound to be dominated by Bonn, if for economic 
reasons alone. This was the main reason why Moscow, for a long 
time, showed little interest in the general’s battle against 44 Ameri¬ 
can hegemony.” But, on this vital point, n is the general who 
has shifted his ground. 

General de Gaulle's diplomacy has been splendidly successful. 
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He hat kept Britain out of the common market, and stalled all powers with common interest! Mr Sergey Vinogradov* the 

the projects for a nuclear force for Nato. But while travelling courtier liked hy General de Gaulle, was replaced asambassador 

from success to success he has got no nearer to his original goal to Paris by Mr Valerian Zorin, an.official higher.placed iit*the 

of gaining the leadership of a continental coalition and so holding hierarchy who could talk business. And Mr Zorin was this week 

the balance between the Russians and the “ Anglo-Saxons.” In- joined in Paris by Mr Gromyko himself. 

deed, he discovered that west Germany is no less Atlantic-minded Too much should not. be expected from the Russian foreign 

than Britain. He also discovered the basic flaw in his grand design, minister's long sessions with his French counterpart, or from his 
which was his assumption that he could keep Germany a junior eighty minutes tete-<L-t£te with the general on Tuesday. There 

partner. The Franco-German treaty, signed in January, 1963, is plenty of scope for agreement between the two countries on 

marked the end rather than the beginning of the honeymoon be- subjects ranging from the United Nations through the Congo to 

tween the two countries. The general seems to have become Indochina, from colour television to the need for more trade; 

gradually convinced that the Franco-German alliance is not a safe but Germany is at the heart of these discussions and here the 

basis for his foreign policy. general must tread cautiously. Bonn is unlikely to accept from 

At his press conference on February 4th he revealed the means the general what it once feared the. United States was trying to 
by which he hopes to prevent Germany from gaining the upper impose on it: the status of a militarily second-rate power. Without 

hand. He said then that as a price for reunification, Germany German support, the general has no chance of leading the. Six 

would have to accept the terms of an agreement settling its arms- where he wants them to go.' The question remains open: has 

meats and its frontiers. In other words, this could mean the Oder- General de Gaulle decided to smash his grand design, of a conti- 

Neisse line and no nuclear weapons. The Russians listened atten- nental coalition for the sake of an independent, national foreign 


lively, dearly seeing the elements of a bargain, 
began to write about France and Russia, the 

WEST GERMANY 

Bonn's 

Troubled Heart 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

deep sense of frustration is devitalis¬ 
ing west Germany’s three major polit¬ 
ical parties this spring. All three—Chris¬ 
tian Democrats, Social Democrats, and 
Free Democrats—continue to profess that 
die overriding issue of both domestic and 
foreign policy is the reunification of 
Germany. As before, the controversy con¬ 
cerns the means, not the end. Yet, as each 
party prepares to persuade the electorate 
of its distinctive .qualifications for dealing 
effectively with the problem, the supreme 
goal shimmers on the skyline more remotely 
and uncertainly than ever. Is it, after 
twenty years of hoping and perorating, no 
more than a mirage? 

In hit capacity as minister for all-German 
questions, Herr Mende (the Free Demo¬ 
crats’ chairman) invited the Russian ambas¬ 
sador, Mr Smirnov, to dinner on April 
22nd just after his return from a four 
months’ stay in the Soviet Union. Herr 
Mende has since disclosed how discourag¬ 
ing the ambassador was. The Russians, 
apparently, do not intend to budge an inch 
from their present uncompromising posi¬ 
tion. But Moscow might think again, the 
ambassador intimated, after the Bundestag 
election on September 19th, when it will 
know what kind of German government it 
has to deal with. 

Even before Mr Smirnov passed on his 
cheerless message from the horse’s mouth, 
all three parties had abandoned hope of per¬ 
suading the United States, Britain and 
France to use the occasion of the twentieth 
anniversary of Germany's unconditional sur¬ 
render on May 8th to approach the Soviet 
Union with proposals for ending partition. 
The most they expect now of the three 


Russian newspapers policy ? Or will he, 
two great European interests of Moscow 

allied powers is a platitudinous declaration 
on May 5th (the tenth anniversary of west 
Germany’s achievement of sovereignty) re¬ 
affirming the German people’s right to self- 
determination. It is soil uncertain whether 
or not the French will continue to insist 
upon a formula envisaging a long-term 
“Europeanisation" of the German ques¬ 
tion—thus permitting a Polish and Czecho¬ 
slovak say in the arrangements—in place of 
a restatement of the responsibility of the 
four original occupying powers. 

This week Bonn has been looking ua* 
easily towards Paris, where President de 
Gaulle—without having previously con¬ 
sulted the German government—agreed to 
Mr Gromyko’s wish to indude the German 
question in their talks. German misgivings 
have not been allayed by the general’s 
broadcast on Tuesday. It is feeing put about, 
mainly in private and party newsletters, that 
all three allied governments are leaning in 
the same direction: in one way or another, 
they are advising Bonn to renounce all dUp) 
to the former eastern territories, to stop 
hankering after any kind of nuclear role In 
the western alliance, and to recognise the 
east German regime de jacU). 

These same newsletters ate also putting 
about the suggestion that die American and 
British governments see in Herr Brandt 
and the Social Democrats the promise of 
a government that could yet coach west 
Germany to take those three formidable 
hurdles. And in Bonn on Monday, Herr 
Brandt flushed with anger when his party’s 
readiness to sacrifice certain German inter¬ 
ests was hinted at during the press con¬ 
ference to which he was giving an account 
of his conversations in Washington and at 
Chequers. Herr Brandt declared he had 
refused to discuss these themes in America 
or Britain. Further German contributions 
towards a relaxation of tension, he parried 
guardedly, were possible only within the 
framework of an allied " German initia- , 
tive,” embracing provision* for security and 
trade. His advice to his people was to be. 


and can he, manoeuvre between the conflicting 
and Beam ? 

“ independent but not arrogant, German 
but not nationalist, European but not anti- 
American.” 

All of which scarcely helps the 1 'confused 
voter to make up his mind which party has 
the right key to salvation and the resolu¬ 
tion to use it. The Christian Democrats 
and the affiliated Christian Socialists of 
Bavaria (whose whispered propaganda 
sometimes derides Herr Brandt as “our 
secret weapon ”) have long been confound¬ 
ing confusion with their own internal dif- 
ferences. The signing chancellor ..and 
foreign in&ister, Herr Erhard ■ and Herr 
SchrMbr, afo due to return to Bonn next 
week from their month’s rest cure. They 
Will .find much muddled thinking and 
restless dissatisfaction in the air. 

. , According to the two leading public 
Opinion polls there is a current swing of 
popular support towards the Social Demo¬ 
crats. Emnid of Bielefeld indicates a 35 per 
cent vote for them, 31 per cent for the 
Christian Democrats, 5 per cent for the 
Free Democrats, and 2 per cent for other 
f parties, and 27 per cent undecided minds. 
The Allensbach testers, who asked people 
between March 17th and 28th “ For whom 
would you vote if there were an election 
next Sunday? ”, report that 44 per cent of 
the replies were in favour of the Christian 
Demqcrats, 43 per cent for the Social 
Democrats, 10 per cent for the Free Demo¬ 
crats, and 3 per cent for other parties. 

Since it seems likely to be a very close 
thing in September, many responsible Ger¬ 
mans, who see only trivial differences be¬ 
tween the domestic and foreign policies of 
the two big parties, are beginning to be 
attracted again by the idea of a grand coal¬ 
ition. For such a coalition would possess 
the futliority to make the painful decisions 
that most Germans know, in their heart of 
hearts, are going to have to be made soon 
for the sake , of maintaining their national 
identity iq whatever scheme is eventually 
devised foe conceiting European energies 
between the Atlantic and die Urals. 
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Burglar proof but not inflation proof 

Lock up your gold, perhaps, but not your cash. Money 
should be made to work hard for its living. The rapidly 
changing economic picture pyts a premium on the well- 
informed management of funds. Kleinwort, Benson are 
closely |n touch with industry at home and overseas, and 
handle investments on a } ivorid^wide scale/Investment trusty *' 
pension fund? and private- portfolios managed by the Bank - 
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SASEBO BUILDS . 
GIANT TANKEBS 
AND 

BIG ENGINES 
TOO! 

Sasebo Heavy Industries Co., Ltd., builder of the world’s largest 
tanker, the famous 182.000 dwt “BISSHO MARU” and other 
series of mammoth ships, has completed the re-modelling 
work of a 67,000 deadweight-ton tanker to a gigantic 117,000 
deadweight-ton. 

But Sasebo builds big engines too. Producing GY Diesel Engines 
of all types up to 27,600 BHP, Sasebo has concluded a technical 
agreement with Aktiebolaget Qotaverken of Sweden to become 
the sole manufacturer of this type of engine m the Far East. 
Sasebo’s extensive ship building facilities, engineering skills and 
advanced technology assures customers of vessels of the highest 
au&hty. 

See the representative model of Sasebo's “NISSHO MARU” 
in the Japanese Pavilion at New York World’s Fair, 

Sasebo mutes your inquiries. 



Sasebo Heavy Industries Go., lid. 

HEAP OPflCIt New OMemachl Bldg, Chiyoda ku, Tokyo, Japan 

Telext TIC 4245 "S5KDOCK" 

NIW YOBK OFFICIi Room 603, 11 Broadway. New York 4, NY, U.5 A 

LONDON OFFICil Audrey Houm, 5 7 , HoundkdHcb, Load on, C.C 3, England 

MONO ICON# OPFICIi c/o Talyo Oyogyo Co., ltd* #3, Y)flo« Iwrt Street Weit, 

1 H ang Kong _ _ 
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FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

I ndia atid Pakistan seemed to bb headed 
for a showdown over the Haifa of Kutch 
this week. New Delhi placed its armed 
forces on alert on Monday in response to 
intelligence reports that mob&is&uon' had 
been Ordered in Pakistan. Pakistan stoutly 
denied anything of the kind. Bait certainly 
the regular amps and armour of both sides 
were locked in battle. Karachi reports ^say 
India has committed i6»odo to 20,000 men 
to the area. The Pakistan*build-up, 
according to American newsagendea; in¬ 
cludes the movement of two squadrons of 
F-86 fighter bombers, deafly each side 
had put itself in readiness for a full-scale 
confrontation, even while appealing to the 
other for a ceasefire, on its own terms. 

Yet, as seen from New Delhi there is no 
reason for a territorial dispute at alt The 
border was well defined in pre-partition 
maps, although not demarcated on the 
ground. Pakistan claims however that there 
was a jurisdictional dispute, and argues that 
the Rann, which gets flooded during the 
monsoon, should be treated as an inland 
lake and divided half and half. 

Pakistan has until now never seriously 
pursued this claim, k was raised for the 
first time in 1956 buro»ly in relation to 
some particular landmarks. ' Nothing more 
was heard until 1958, when it featured id 
talks between the two prime ministers. 

Mr Nehru said then that India thought 
there was no dispute because nothing had 
been heard after 1956. But, he added, this 
was also a matter to be “ considered/* Con¬ 
sideration was given at a conference in 
i960. Both sides agreed to produce docu¬ 
ments to substantiate backing their claims. 
India did so, but the matter rested there 
until January this year. Till April 9th the 
conflict remained confined to probing 
patrols, and an exchange of angry notes. 




Indian Troops M Ram of Kutfh 


TIM d*y 

Xm, irfm* 

obliged td 0r<ty 
arfay rd \ 
operational' control 
from the ■ bottler police. / 

Since then there have bdeh' 

battle* punctuafed bjf peace _ 

Pakistan oh April 1 tyh pressed a Ceasefire, 
followed ty a meeting todetermfae and 
restore die statds quo before the current 
skirmishes, ahd then political talkhr to settle 
the boundary. India accepted this prOposid, 
& but at thhjufictfcreMf Shastri aHowedbim- 
self to be bfalied by damorous Opporitkta 
parliamentarians into making statements 
that seemed to foreclose the disputed issues. 
Pakistan seized upon these to back out from 
its offer, and instead on April 23rd. de¬ 
manded the withdrawal of body sides? forces 
from the entire disputed area. This demand 
India refuses.:to concede: Mr Shastri told 
parliament on Wednesday that what Pakis¬ 
tan chooses unilaterally to call a disputed 
territory is in fact w indisputably and 
entirdy our own.” 

The diplomatic stalemate was thus com¬ 
plete, though Britain and the United States 
are pleading with both countries for peace. 
Mr Shastri*s statement that he was ready to 
respond to their appeal was a sign of hope, 
even though he spoke in the same breath 
of preparing for other alternatives. He is 
obviously pressed for time: in a few weeks 
the monsoon will have made campaigning 
from the Indian side impossible^ This ex¬ 
plains the hint he threw out, in sayihg the 
army would have to decide its own strategy 
and deployment, of possible moves else¬ 
where. Indian opinioO has predictably ral¬ 
lied round him during the last week, though 
restraining voices could still be heard a few 
days ago. The Times of India has pleaded 
for an examination of India<-Pakisthn rela¬ 
tions in their entirety, while the editor of 
the Hindustan Times in his signed. Weekly 
column on April 14th accused the frufae 
minister of working up hysteria over the 
Kutch incidents, which, he said; had been 
blown up out of all/Propor- 
tion. Although the mood 
is now rapidly changing, 
few, barring the Hindu 
communal fringe, have 
stopped praying that a way 
out will still be fqund. 

The question most 
anxiously asked in India is 
what makes Pakistan sud¬ 
denly activate disputes in 
several border areas. Pakis¬ 
tan would say that it was 
only responding to Indian 
truculence. But by. and 
large India wants to main¬ 
tain the status quo ^hAe 
Pakistan wants it altered. 
Initiative for change# more 
likely, therefore, to coj$e 
from Pakistan* Onc dieory 


to which even Mr Shastri seems to syfryghc 
is that Pakistan and China are acting m con-* 
cert to test India’s ] 
minarioii. But, as 1 

Bombay said on April; 17th* Pakistan’s 
friendship with C“ “ 
outstand 

focus would still be there to spread poison 
in future. ’ r ■'* '* 1 " 



paign of quailing before India, have all 
remained quiet. 

The press, of course* has interpreted the 
Kutch incidents as yet another prodf.of 
India’s hostility towards Pakistan, but few 
shrieking headlines have appeared and there 
have been no war cries. Even Dawn^r- 
which usually reacts at once and with the 
greatest vehemence to the slightest Indian 
provocation-—wrote its first editorial on the 
incidents nearly a week after the first shots 
were fired, and there was no attempt to 
make up for the delay by invective. . 

By and large, people seem to think the 
government is acting as firmly a i it should. 
They earnestly believe that India started 
the trouble, but there is little fear of a 
full-scale war. In Lahore, a few miles from 
the Indian border, there are no signs of 
public anxiety. The government seems 
anxious to keep public reaction within 
reasonable limits. In any event Indian 
reports of general mobilisation in Pakistan 
Are quite unfounded. 

The general impression here is that 
India has deliberately precipitated the crisis 
to divert Attention from problems at home 
and to suppress growing separatist trends 
by conjuring up the menace of external 
aggression. Another aim, it is suspected, 
is to secure larger arms aid from America 
by persuading Washington that Pakistan’s 
friendship with China will tend to encour¬ 
age it in aggression against India. This 
suspicion is strengthened by. persistent 
repetition of Indian charges that Peking 
actually instigated the crisis., There u 
nothing CP show that that is so, China has 
reason to relish any embarrassment India 
may meet. But Pakistan’s rulers are not 
minded to embark on a milit$ry adventure 
\ merely because communjsts^evyfa friendly 
,eacs» a#i* 4 them to* . 
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SPAIN 

Onward 

Christian 

Democrats 
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FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT . 



Cardinal Herrera; political prelate 


U ntil a month or so ago, Spain’s Chris¬ 
tian Democrats rarely made news— 
least of all in Spain* Everyone interested in 
politics knew ot the existence, not tbo far 
underground, of a Christian Democratic 
movement that saw itself as the Catholic 
centre party of the Spain of tomorrow. It 
had its elder statesman, Don Jos6 Maria 
Gil Robles, and its spiritual mentor. Dr 
Angel Herrera Oria, Bishop of Malaga— 
both former leaders of CEDA, the conserva¬ 
tive Catholic party of the nineteen-thirties. 
It enjoyed the undeclared sympathies of a 
few slim, precarious but influential periodi¬ 
cals (such as Cuademos , El Ciervo and 
Deslino ), and the support of small but re¬ 
spected groups from the liberal professions, 
the church, the universities and business. 
But it had no clear-cut programme ; it inclu¬ 
ded monarchists and republicans and fac¬ 
tions of the left, right and centre ; and it 
dozed for months at a time, like a fairytale 
heroine, awaiting a kiss from the Vatican to 
awaken it* 

In February the movement woke suddenly 
with,a feeling that the kiss had come. Pope 
PauL had raised Dr Herrera to the dignity 
of cardinal; and, under cover of a religious 
retreat, hi a sanctuary near Madrid, a con¬ 
gress of Christian Democrats from many 
parts of Spain had ironed out moat factional 
difference^ formed a left-of-centre Christian 
Democratic Union (UDC) and drawn up a 
challenging programme. 

Even without this coincidence, Dr 
rfcrrera’$ elevation tb the purple would have 
been interpreted^ as an event of political as 
well as ecclesiastical significance. When, 
just over a year ago, it seemed possible that 
he' might be appointed ArchWshbp of 
Madrid, influential members of the clergy 
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; iobbi^ agaiar' him, and even organised 
something i^wling a petition, on the 
grofriid met Madrid needed a “ pastoral ” 
rather than apfcdcal ” prelate. 

As .Bhfop of Malaga, Cardinal Herrera 
has tried to goad Roman Catholics into de¬ 
veloping a social conscience, and has organ¬ 
ised courses on social and economic affairs 
for his priests; he has urged the government 
to allow greater freedom of expression, and 
has maintained contact with the principal 
Christian Democrat groups. Nevertheless, 
he believes that the present Spanish regime 
can best be reformed from within, and his 
views, though shared by most Christian 
Democrats of his generation, are not those 
of the militant younger ones, who triumphed 
at the inaugural congress of the new Chris¬ 
tian Democratic Union. 

The UDC describes itself, in its declara¬ 
tion of principles, as “ opposed to all forms 
of collaboration with the present regime and 
with the cliques and pressure groups that 
sustain it.” The union stands for “ Christian 
humanism and social democracy ” and advo¬ 
cates nationalisation of banks, “ the owner¬ 
ship bf the land by those who work it,” 
free trade unionism, and an educational 
system administered democratically by the 
state and exempt from religious and political 
bias. It favours European integration, and 
agrees with the socialists that the monarch¬ 
ical problem should be resolved by popular 
vote. 

Militancy is the keynote of this move¬ 
ment and programme. “ We respect Dr 
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Herrera profoundly,” one UDC spokesman 
has declared, “but we cannot agree that 
this regime can be reform^ by presell¬ 
ing. Franco has been'the undisputed master 
of Spain for a quarter of a centyry. If he 
had wished to reform Spanish satiety he 
would have done so already.’* Another de¬ 
clared : “ If Spain is to avoid a fresh round 
of anti-clericalism and if Catholics are to 
retain their self-respect, we must turn, opr 
backs on dubious moral and political com¬ 
promises like the Vatican’s concordat with 
Franco.” 

In March, UDC militants played a lead¬ 
ing pari; in organising the student demon¬ 
strations that brought from the government 
a potable concession, , announced on April 
8th, in regard to official control of the stu¬ 
dents’ union. They have associated with 
Catalan and Basque regionalists in local 
protest movements (in Cltalonia, for 
instance, against the official pressure that 
forced the Abbot of Montserrat to leave the 
country). They have addressed a letter to 
the Archbishop of Madrid reproaching him 
for his collaboration with General Franco’s 
regime. They have accused the secretary 
of state of the Vatican of showing greater 
concern for the wishes of the Spanish gov¬ 
ernment than for the more liberal views of 
Pope Paul. And they have affiliated to the 
Christian Democratic international move¬ 
ment and strengthened their alliance with 
Spanish socialists within the framework of 
the underground movement, the union of 
democratic forces. 


GENERAL 

DELGADO 



T he Spanish authorities have, revealed the 
discovery, on April 2$th, bf two 
corpses, of which one is apparently that 
of General Humberto Delgado, the best 
known of the opponents of Dr Salazar, who 
had been reported missing by his associates 
as long ago as February 14th. They were 
found 35 miles south of Badajoz, a few 
hundred yards from the Portuguese frontier. 
The victims had, apparently, been beaten 
death. j 

General Delgado had been, in June 1958, 
the first opposite!! candidate in a Portu- 
~ rese presidential election under Dr 
tlizar’s regime to stay the course against 


the strong arm methods of the government. 
Officially, he won a quarter of the votes and 
his supporters claimed that, but for ballot- 
rigging, he would have won the election. 
He was also associated with Captain Galvuo, 
who in 1961 highjacked the liner Santa 
Maria and held the world headlines in a way 
Portuguese politics have never done. 

In December 1963, at the second congress 
in Algiers of the Patriotic Front for National 
Liberation (the left-wing Portuguese exile 
groups), General Delgado was elected 
president of the “ Portuguese revolutionary 
junta.” But he later lost control of the 
front, and its third congress, held in 
October 1964, dropped him from the junta. 
Thereafter, though he set up the Almost 
identically named Portuguese Front for 
National Liberation, he seems to bayc had 
little organised support behind hyn. ‘, l 
The general was thus at odds with the 
strongest, the movements of exiled revo¬ 
lutionaries 0 well as with Dr Salaxar’s 
regime. Inevitably, there were as many 
interpretations af ms disappearance as there 
were interested parties. The commonest 
view tos either urn, he was kidnapped by 
the Portuguese political police in Spain, or 
that be was hand over to them, by $fir 
Spanish counterpam. It was also rumoured 
that the Dtifcj^#case.^;one'crf‘,the : main 
subject talked abbut wheo Spain's vice- 
president visited Portugal In March., * ^ 
An alternative view is that he might have 
been betrayed to the police, <>r even killed, 
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SMITHS iiriMiurt of things 


In the world of marina navigation and hydrography, SMITHS hold 
a unique place: through the Kelvin Hughes Division, SMITHS 
supply every modern aid to navigation from charts and chart 
instruments to the highly sophisticated Photoplot radar. 

The Photoplot installdtigp incorporates rapid processing equip¬ 
ment, which takes photographs of the radar screen; develops, 
washes, and dries them; then project*'them directly on to die 
navigator's plotting table. The whole process takes less than four 
seconds. The projected images are large bright pictures of the 
radar screen, black on white, and can be viewed in daylight or at 
night—by several people at once, if necessary. Photoplot radar 
has already been adopted by leading shipping lines including 
P&O-Orient, British Transport Commission, B.P. Tankers, and 
Shell Tankers, who have installed Photoplot on their 'Oscilla', 
shown here. 


for aircraft operated byovec 300 world airlines and airforces. 
And the baby? This is Dawn"Barbour^ whose life was saved at 
St stohn'a Hospital, Chelmsford, with the help of ^Portex' equip¬ 
ment, made by smiths. In vimta^y every field of technical 
progress, smiths are et the heart df things. 


for ovcvt88A8 ncAOtne 25,006people are deployed in 2B smiths 
factorial where more than 3,600 different products are made. Alt over 
the world, more than a thousand distributors and agents handle the 
products of the British factories and those of OMfTHS AUSTRALIA, 
smiths Canada and Kelvin Hughes U.S.A. 
smiths 8 pedal talents lie In enalneerinjg development, in production 
engineering end in cdmblningWrge-ecale r&bduction with excellent 
quality control. 


SMITHS make essential contributions in other fields, too. The 
Austin 1800 is a reminder of the smiths instruments and other 
equipment on nine out of ten British cars. SMITHS own research 
and development Flying Unit (including the HawkerrSiddeley 
748 shown below) is essential for a company making instruments 
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by agents of the rival Patriotic Front. 
The front itself* in a communique issued 
on March 25th, did not hide its w wdK l 
known ” differences y/ith General Delgado, 
though it expressed its “solidarity” with 
the ‘‘defence of the life and freedom” of 
any opponent of Dr Salazar Some Portu¬ 
guese exiles were inclined at one time to 
fear that the general’s disappearance was 
only a publicity stunt. 

If the body found at Villanueva-del- 
Fresno really is the general’s, the range of 
speculation will be harrowed. But the 
circumstances of the discovery itself are 
curious. Was it accidental, or contrived ? 
Why should secret police, if they were 
involved, dispose so clumsily of their 
victims ? Who, if anyone, had an 
interest in . seeing that the body was 
found ? 

General Delgado might well prove more 


BASUTOLAND 

Land of 
Absentees 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Maseru, Thursday 

B ascjtos seem much concerned with 
things that arc not there. One of their 
three main political parties is called the 
Marematlou Freedom party (MFP), which 
mean “ to kill an elebl^nt,” though 
Basutoland is in no way elephant country. 
The young paramount chief who becomes 
king, and the Queen’s representative, on 
April 30th, when the self-government consti¬ 
tution is established, has as his personal 
symbol the crocodile, another rare inhabi¬ 
tant of Basutoland. More poignantly, half 
the men of Basutoland are not there either. 
They have set off on contracts of nine 
months or longer to South African mines 
and farms. 

Perhaps this is the perspective in which 
to see today’s general elections. Most of 
the campaign battles were about what 
everyone in sober moments hopes are non¬ 
existent things. Chief Leabua Jonathan, 
the portly leader of the Catholic-backed 
National Party, is accused of selling out to 
South Africa and accepting a future status 
as a “ Bantustan.” Convenient correspon¬ 
dence has been unearthed by the Congress 
party to prdve it, and Chief Leabua, while 
shouting “forgery,” boasts that he is the 
only leader able to make necessary friends 
in Pretoria and hustles arburid'in South 
African helicopter. - 

Mr Ntsu Mokhehle, the Congress leader* 
•is an intense cx-schoolteacher who, after a 
dozen yearn of politics, still, makes two-hour 
speeches from every hustings. He is 
accused by both other parties of being a 
Peking communist, although he has .expelled 
men from his party for tsdng too leftist. 
Some of these have found a home in th 4 
Marematlou'Freedom party, hut if they 
plan to subvert that monarchist* conservative 


dangerous to Dr Salazar dead than alive. 
Alive, he clearly seems to i^ye beep in 
a pbssibly temporary decline: ^ J>ea«L be ; 
could become a symbol. There have been 
signs, in Portugal as in Spain, of rcstiyeness, 
notably in the universities. In January* the 
ministry of the interior published a list of 
30 arrests since October, and the students 
association in Lisbon puts the number at 
70. The government, in the Iberian tradi¬ 
tion, has accused the arrested students of 
being communists. But it could hardly do 
this to the thirteen petitioners, including a 
former prime minister, who on February 
8th petitioned the Portuguese president to 
dismiss his prime minister, Dr Salazar. 
They accused the government of being 
“ incapable of solving the basic problems 
of the people ” and of holding on to power 
through “ the political police and censor¬ 
ship.” 



Well, he's there anyhow 

group they are taking their time, because 
nearly all its candidates are traditionalists. 
None of this has stopped the other parties 
from saying that the MFP has been lavishly 
financed from Moscow by way of a South 
African refugee lawyer, Mr Joe Matthews 
(who is not there either). 

There are several things all Basutos are 
agreed upon, however. They recognise that 
they have to do business with the all-sur¬ 
rounding South Africa. Mr Mokhehle has 
talked of getting South Africa to pay a £50 
recruiting levy on each of the 150,000 
Basutos who, at any one time, are working 
in.the republic ; Chief Leabua hasi “high 
hopes ” of regaining the <( conquered 
lands ’’ from the Orange Free State province 
of the. republic, although he does not 
say what future there would be for the 
Afrikaner farmers now growing wheat there. 

If these Arc pipe dreams* the Oxbow 
hydro-electric scheme should not be. It is 
now nine years since this project in the 
northern mountains was surveyed and the 
calculation made that for £14 million spent 


on a smallish dam am} -fj.fnjtes. of tunnel^ 
Basutoland could set! a great ideal ofpower 
5 <>utfc , 
WMtf.JteWstGoafcmti 
have, with little imagination, covered r the 
recurrent de&its, fin i ' 

budgets ana offered £1,7 miflSon" 
deyefopmems ip tbeltuc&t 



lake would Judd back the 
AH Basmo politicians 
Barbara Qdtie can be drawn ^jUtfiKA 
Oxbow scheme part of the Way wf of the 
great realm of non-extaenoe btbft-.'hnr 
brother, wh$ In his yean wi&Qtffafcpf 
has dews miich for school feeding 
progranimes, moves off to a 


Kenya. ^ ^ 

Mr Mqkbchk has seemed 
likcKesifM 'prime minister qain^i^^ 
GoogMs hr easily the best-organinif^iN^ 
Hh, opponent and many British dHjjfrlj 
hm fear he will start on rash radical advent, 
three, like nationalising the mohair ttadfe' 
and sweeping away the chief. It is certain 
that he would not be as acceptable toSoutfe 
Africa as King Sobbuza ot Swarifand, or 
Mr SeretseKhama in Bechuahaland; but in 
the year before any vote on independence 
may be taken in parliament and while the 
British governor, Sir Alexander Giles* 
keeps a hand on the reins, the neto cabinet 
will have time to sort out the practical from 
the dream world of politics,. Far better 
equipped than those other two territories 
with graduates and experienced local civil 
servants, Basutoland should make a good 
start on self-government. , j 


FAST ROAD EAST 

Holland's political antipathy toward*Germans 
is complicated by west Germany's pre¬ 
ponderant influence in the Dutch economy. 
This now has every chance of increasing: on 
Tuesday a 17-mile motorway between Em¬ 
merich and Hamminkeln was opened, linking 
the German and Dutch networks and giving 
the Ruhr industrial area a fast lorry-route to 
all Holland. For the British, there ere now 
two favourable ways Into Europe's motorway 
network—via the * Hook of Holland or via 
Antwerp (whose final link to Germany was 
opened last November). The link from this to 
the Ostend-Brussels motorway is now under 
cbnstruction. 



X 





SIS 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


A Don, a Scot 
and a General 



T ake a grotesquely swollen and over* 
privileged military establishment, a 
greeny oligarchy dinging avidly to gold 
amassed during a 32-year dictatorship, an 
angry population given puns by a M Nasser- 
hc” group of rebellious officers: the 
mixture looks a horrid, and potentially 
revolutionary, mess. At mid-week, military 
factions were still fighting for control of 
Santo Domingo, capital of the Dominican 
Republic. But the signs were that General 
Wessin y Wessin, who since last Saturday 
has been chief of staff, would get the better 
of the rebels. Most of the air force had 
stayed loyal and, with its own tanks and 
ground forces, it is even stronger than the 
army. 

The arrival on Wednesday night of 
American marines “to protect American 
citizens 1 * could swing the balance. (Cynics 
remember that it was the intervention of 
American marines that opened the way to 
Trujillo’s loop dictatorship.) But who¬ 
ever wins, it ts unlikely that much good 
will percolate to the unfortunate people of 
this Caribbean half-island. 


The rebel officers claimed that they 
wanted to reinstate SefiOr Juan Bosch, the 
intcllectual whO had a brief go at being a 
democratically elected president in 1963. 
He has die reputation of arreforiper (though 
not a very efficient ode), and he tried, 
among other things, to trim the wealth of 
the privileged military and civilian groups. 
The armed services, led by the formidable 
Gentad Wessin, decided jhac he was'op^nf 
ing d|gtmtQ communism. Sefiqr Bosch%a$ 
packwm^ exile, Wfiid with himWent what* 
ever .fgottldhCjDe the country’s present 
jhopes ’ m evoft&m^ chtffcge. ■ 1 

■ But the nian'>ho followed him as head 

___ -_ <&9***k- .. ^_. o - L 


,of state was 1 
TtonakHUid 


army stoc 
Lsonofa 
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in fact laying a puritan Eager on such 
treasured army privileges as the sight tot. 
import unlimited quantities of duty-free 
goods (which the happy officers then 
resold). He was strongly supported'by 
Washington; and, to be fair, not only 
because he had studiously undone Senor 
Bosch’s attempts to knit European alterna¬ 
tives into the little republic’s trade and aid 
relationship with the United States. He 
was trying to put the economy into shape, 
and, as with most such attempts, the weight 
fell heaviest on the poor. Sefior Reid 
understandably had little popular follow¬ 
ing : unlike Sefior Bosch, he was considered 
one of “ them.” In any event, it is unlikely 
that he will regain office ; nor, it now seems, 
is there muon prospect of SefiOr BosCh 
coming back as an effective president. , It 
looks as if, for the time being, one military 
faction or another will run die republic; 
and after that ... . could there be a 
Dominican Castro ? 

NORTHERN NIGERIA 

High Noon 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 

R anchers and roving cowboys have 
never got on well together; any 
Western will confirm that. Now an 
American by the name of “ Slim ” 
Larsen has gut himself into trouble 
with a posse of Fulani cowmen by 
setting up ranch in the Zaria province, 
which is in the wide open southern spaces 
of Northern Nigeria. Mr Larsen is worse 
than a rancher; he is what the Texas cow¬ 
pokes would have described as a federal 
man, since he has been put in charge of the 
ranch by the Agency for International 
Development of the United States govern¬ 
ment. 

Like any federal man, Mr Larsen believes 
that he represents progress. But tell that 
to the Fulanis. His ranch, near a place 
called Manchok, is in a tsetse-fly free patch 
of the country: it i9 ten square miles with 
67 inches of rap) 3 year and only a shallow 
layer of granite in. the way of well-digging. 
This flummoxed the Fulanis, but Mr 
Larsen’s men went ahekd and sank a 
score of boreholes and built a small 
dam. Their aim is to cany 2,500 head 
of cattle, sending a hundred specially 
fattened animals to market every week. 

None of this is liked by the Fulanis who 
keep coming in delegations to tell the 
rancher that his fences ate interfering with 
their traditional grazing grounds. The man 
of progress tried to tajkit out, offering ; a 
watering-point outside the fence, but the 
herdsmen went aWay angry, and pflttnt. 
Later the fences wete cut in a number of 
places, but, as all plots in Westerns demon¬ 
strate, it Would be too simple to assume 
from this that the Fulanis did the dirty 
work: no rural Africans like fences. 

Next year the Manchok ranch will be 
handed to< the Northern Nigerian govern-' 
them; Nigerians (though nor the Fiilazti 
herdsmen) ar^ being tiiiijedtotake oven 
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The regional development plan c provides 
£895,606^10? investment in aB mgs of 
ranches; Manchok will be an exhibition 
piece which, the overseas experts and the 
Northern Nigerian government hope, will 
win over the Fulanis. But will it ? There 
has not been much success in talking them 
round yet, and the sad prospect is that the 
ranch might just become another isolated 
model managed by educated city slickers. 

The regional development plan has many 
ideas that are basically sensible but which 
have failed to catch the imagination of the 
people they are supposed to help. The 
plans have an abstract quality: there is not 
enough direct and early,participation by 
the Nigerians themselves. So it is with the 
Manchok project, which, .theoretically* 
could be of considerable importance. 

Northern Nigeria's livestock industry has 
an estimated capital value of £100 million; 
something between, £20 and £25 million a 
year is earned for the region from it, mainly 
from cattle—the big, white, humped Zebu. 
In the rainy season the <Fulani stay north; 
then, when the land dries'up and the ;grass 
burns, they move south. Cattle for them is 
a way of life ; their migrations go with the 
seasons. But this way of doing' things is 
taking put all the richness of the soil; over-, 
grazing is turning the cattle lands into' 
desert and near-desert. 

There is no room for more cattle in 
Northern Nigeria, but there is a place, and 
a need, for better cattle. The region ex¬ 
ports more than 300,000 head to the rest 
of the country a year—but Lagos imports 
frozen meat, and tinned meat from overseas, 
and 306,000 head come in every year from 
the French-speaking state of Niger to the 
north. Settling down, and fattening the 
pattle up (they lose a lot of weight on their 
long walks north and south) are imperative 
for the Fulanis ; around southern Zaria the 
clearing away of tsetse-fly has induced some 
Fulani to wander about less, and less far. 
But, as “ Slim ” Larsen can testify, they are 
a long way from becoming homesteaders 
yet. 
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Surgical skill goes hand in glove with Shell 

The invention of a rubber glove that could be sterilised was one of the rtipst 
significant developments in modern surgery. It dramatically reduced the risk of 
the surgeon transferring lethal germs from his hands to the operation wound, 
or from one patient to the next, or from the patient to himself. 

Early surgical gloves,, however, were an unsatisfactory compromise between 
the need nbt to dull the surgeon's sense of touch and the danger that, if made 
too thin, they might puncture easily and so let germs pass from the surgeon's 
hands to the patient or vice versa. 

The gloves in our picture solve thjs dilemma. They ere made from Shell Cariflex 
IR-700 Latex, and they can be wafer thin, thus preserving the surgeon's 
sensitivity of touch end enabling him to grip firmly and precisely; and yet • 
they are very strong. 

IR-700 Latex is the newest addition to the Cariflex range of Synthetic Rubbers. 

This is just one example of Shelf chemicals in use. There are many others in She/I's 
comprehensive range . if you have a chemical problem , industrial or agricultural. Shell can 
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Who warmed the hearts of Europeans one cold winter? 

During the record cold winter of 1963, heating oil was in very short 
supply. Esso, mobilizing its worldwide transportation facilities, 
storage and distribution resources, was a major contributor in easing 
the crisis. But we don't wait for emergencies. Efficient local service, 
with petroleum products of all kinds, is Esso’s businesa 
Have you a problem? Call ua We’re everywhere /Oi 
so chances are we’re near you. _ y v 
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Trimming 
the Balance 

; WASHINGTON, PC 

O k the surface, President Johnson's measures announced on 
February xoth to redress the deficit on America's balance of 
international payments have begun to have their effect. Firm figures 
for the first quarter of this year, have not been announced yet but 
Dr Andrew Brimmer, an Assistant Secretary of Commerce, was 
able to claim in a speech at Chicago last week that the programme 
for voluntary restraint in foreign spending and investment by the 
business community “is working.” Dr Brimmer mentioned an 
adverse balance of about $200 million in January and a much 
worse one, “ probably more than double that figure,” in February. 
But the bad period was concentrated, he said, between mid- 
January and mid-February and since then (since the President’s 
measures were announced, that is) there had bc£n * a decided 
improvement according to partial indicators." The March figures, 
when they came, were likdfy to show a sizeable surplus. 

But a surplus in March is nothing unusual; it is a month when 
businesses and, to some extent, individuals bring back money from 
abroad to meet April's tax demands. So far as can be learnt just 
now, the deficit for the first, three months of the year is likely, 
if seasonally adjusted and put oh an annual basis, to be between 
$2.5 billion and $3 billion. ; Thii is nqt sufficiently .deferent from 
last year’s deficit to be at afl satisfactory tojhe Administration/ 
If this week's Bernstein teporj dn the b&tincqj>f payments statistics 
makes these figures look arbitrary, the gpfd drain is real. The new 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Fowler, agreed in a teleyisridn inter¬ 
view on Sunday that the loss of gold so far this ,year amounted! 
to nearly $1 billion. This reflects mainly the deficit in the period 
before Mr Johnson's measures were announced. The present 
quarter seems certain to Be better* Still, it would obviously be 
premature to celebrate success. 

Among the banking community and the financial authorities two 
streams of fccliqg are discernible which, although distinct, are not 
incompatible with each other. On the one hand it is apparent 
that, the first shock of seeing the United States caught at a mone¬ 
tary disadvantage having passed, financial opinion has been re¬ 
covering its equanimity and that the difference with France, in 
particular, is being put more in proportion. General de Gaulle's 

* The deficit for 1964 is put at $2.8 billion by the Department of 
Commerce, when special goverhmem transactions arc included in 
the calculation ; other estimates are around $3 billion. If the 
new method of calculating the balance of payments recommended 
by the Bernstein Committee in its report on thc^e statistics pub¬ 
lished on April 30th were adopted, the deficit' for 1964 would be 
reduced to $1.5 biltlon and the average deficit, on paper, from 1958 
to 1964 inclusive, would be reduced by about $906 million a year. 
This would be achieved by transferring inflows of private capital 
from the mi ml* to the plus cplutng. Dr Bernstein, in presenting 
his committee's report, was emphatic that, contrary.to some official 
opinion, the Administration ought hot to wait tmtfl it had got rid 
of the deficit before reforming the statisict. He indicated that if it 
did it might have to wait for ever. Tbe present method, he said, 
was misleading and did n©t ervabl$ useful comparisons to be made 
between the balance of payments positions of the. United States 
and other countries. It stietas likely that the Bernstein proposals 
or something Kke them wfH eventtwlly.be adopted; but first they 
must be. reviewed by . the Administration and'then there must bi 
congressipoal hcarjngr which dri hardlv be short. 
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inclination 10 score off the United § tales Ipmopetaxy^s in otttr 
matters is not resented any the less, but, wfien the resources 
the dollar and the resources behind the franc r ^e 
recent French financial pressure docs appear as aflyisaacCjjtOt 
a serious threat. Thus the engagement with Paris can Bo fought 
in a way that avoids escalation. As one official put if, we have 
to be careful to defend ourselves witfi Bruited weapons only ; , if 
we started t9 retaliate, the damage would awful.” 

For all this underlying confidence there are* pn the Other hand* 
many who doubt whether the measures President Johnson his 
taken so far are going to prove completely equal to the nep<L VTfijk 
they will produce a greatly improved picture }n the second qi*jU3$f 
of 1963 is riot open to question, but opinions differ about, how 
much the improvement will really mean and.how durable, kis 
going to be. Some of the banks, it Is how agreed? anticipated 
Mr Johnson’s measures hy putting oat, in the first sj&‘weeks of 
the year, a volume of loans to western Europe that would for¬ 
mally have been spread over a much longer period: Since February 
1 nh the interest equalisation tax has applied to these ldanp arid 
they have dwindled to a trickle, with interesting effects on the? 
capital markets in western Europe. But It* docs not qiifre follow 
that the banks will be content for very'long to unbalance their 
foreign portfolios by lending preponderantly td underdeveloped 
countries and leaving continental western Europe alone. 1 ' ‘Sdrhe 
bankers say that it goes againstMature. J : 

Industrial and other firms trading abroad are officially asked, t6o ? 
to be restrained When their decisions involve foreign investifieht* 
to avoid keeping idle cash balances abroad even Where repatrlaticrfi 
involves some modest loss of interest and generally to try to Im¬ 
prove their individual balances of payments with the outside world. 
Generally the leaders of industry have subscribed to these require¬ 
ments loyally enough, but there have been voices of dissent, like 
that of Mr Frederic Donner of the General Motors Corporation, 
who maintained that private enterprise must ** invest overseas when 
and where needed.” How fohg can industrialists be prevailed upon 
to turn down promising opportunities for the Sake oftbe general 
good? The representatives erf business reported to the Prfc&dbtit dp 
Wednesday fhat 344 corporations, other than the banks, were pre¬ 
pared to estimate that they could contribute an iitiproveftieat 
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of $1.2 billion tbit year in the balance of their foreign operations. 
But this appears to be in improvement not over the 1964 figures 
but over what their operations might hive been had the appeal 
for restraint not been made. President Johnson would bestow 
no warmer commendation on their efforts than that “ their reports 
have been interesting but not at all conclusive while the Secre¬ 
taries of Commerce and of the Treasury would say no more than 
that this was agoodstiit. In short, the Administration is far 
from satisfied with the tfainess community's effort to date. 

European bankers, and even M. Marjolin of the European 
Economic Commission, have been rouqdly telling the Americans 
that voluntary restraint is no substitute for higher interest rates 
hpd tighter motley,, Some influential Americans who might say 
tlKSami thing ore deterred by the political explosiveness of the 
topic. As alwtys,. Congress can muster a vociferous group to 
mamtam tb^ high interest rates are nothing but a bankers 1 ramp 
to get money off honest working men. President Johnson himself 
is a cheap money man who would like to see interest rates lower, 
not higher. The President’s Council of Economic Advisers has a 
Keynesian majority fearful of the effects that dear or tight money 
might have on economic growth. In these circumstances the facts 
that since November money has become appreciably tighter and 
that short-term borrowing has become perceptibly dearer for all 
but the top-notch customer are little alluded to, though they exert 
a degree of influence just the same. 


A subdued debate goes on about what to do if the programme of 
voluntary restraint and the cautious and selective tightening 
of the money market fail to do the trick. The American tourist is 
one target for attack, not only from sections of the Commerce 
Department but also from the Defence Department, which has 
itself felt the pressure to cut down on the foreign sumptuary spend¬ 
ing of the armed forces and which inclines to think that it might 
be good for military morale if some civilians were seen making 
sacrifices as well. The “ tourist gap,” the amount by which the 
expenditure in foreign currencies of American travellers exceeds 
the spending of foreign tourists in the "United States, is put at 
$i .6 billion a year in the past two years. Probably this figure, 
like the balance of payments deficit itself, is exaggerated by statis¬ 
tical means. However, it bids fair to rise further ; the travel agents’ 
bookings suggest that the first effect of brave talk about a tax on 
tourists leaving the country has been to stimulate a lot more 
people to arrange holidays abroad while the going is good. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is under no illusion that until the 
United States has brought its balance of payments under control 
it will have little power to exert its proper influence towards a 
new system for the world’s monetary affairs. The summer will 
see a aeries of talks on international liquidity, none of them likely 
to lead to any early result. It is not thought at all probable that 
a European or Atlantic consensus on the future in this field will 
have been reached by the time the Washington meetings of the 
World Bank and the International Monetary Fund come round in 
September. Only rarely is a voice raised in favour of studying 
the French views on money in order to see whether they are really 
so quaint as General de Gaulle made them sound in his February 
press conference. But to some people it remains uncertain, and 
of great interest, whether the General was really out to put the 
clock back fifty yars, or whether he might be satisfied with a modifi¬ 
cation of the gold exchange system to take the enhanced Substance 
of the franc, the mark and the lire into account. Since decisions 
are virtually ruled out until Washington has made at least sub* 
stantM inroads oq its international deficit, and probably also until 
the compfoxion. of the next west German government is known 
after the September elections, the summer can perhaps be made 
use of for^pforauaiu 


Johnson Strikes Back 

A t his press conference on Tuesday President Johnson gave 
his authoritative answer not only to the marchers who have 
been parading for peace in Vietnam at almost any price but also 
to the more responsible legislators and newspapermen who have 
been advocating a pause in the bombing Of North Vietnam to 
give bargaining for peace a chance to begin. The President's - 
answer is that, as his predecessors' experience has shown* firmness 
in resisting aggression is the essential precondition of successful 
negotiations for peace ; he adds that the raids on military targets in 
North Vietnam are destroying the supply lines which have been 
bringing weapons south to kill civilians and American soldiers. 
Incidentally, Mr Johnson put his seal on the Secretary of 
Defence’s denial that there was any “ military requirement ” for 
the use of nuclear arms in Vietnam in the current situation. 

Coming after equally uncompromising explanations by the 
Secretaries of Defence and State on the military and diplomatic 

justifications for the 
American refusal to 
relax the pressure in 
Vietnam, Mr John¬ 
son’s statement was 
obviously the key¬ 
stone of a concen¬ 
trated (and belated) 
effort to organise a 
consenus on Asian 
policy to match the 
one on domestic 
policy. The latest 
GallUp poll shows 
public opinion con¬ 
fused and uncertain 
about what should 
be done in Vietnam 
but not unsym¬ 
pathetic to the 
A d m i n i stration’s 
handling of the 
situation; Congress¬ 
men’s mail is said to 
be running along similar lines although the spread of bombing to 
the North does not seem to be popular. Thus it does not look as if 
the country as a whole is as divided in this matter and as critical of \ 
the President as recent stories from Washington have suggested— a 
and as the communists would like to think. 

The reporters who are worried because this spring college J 
students are picketing for peace instead of mobbing the beaches j 
of Florida, and because the left-wing organisers of drives j 
for civil rights for Negroes now seem to be moving into the field j 
of foreign policy, were concerned not long ago because the only 
political trend in the colleges was towards the reactionary right. 
And the yOuing people who were not demonstrating in Washington 
last week were lighting the floods in the Middie West. President 
Johnson is of course getting the support of the right wing, rather 
embarrassingly, now that North Vietnam is being bombed—a move 
which Mr Gcddwster advocated long ago, as he has naturally 1 
pointed out. In Congress, too, it is the conservatives of both 
parties who, are backing the President whole-heartedly and the 
moulders of thoughtful opinion, notably Senator Fulbright, who 
have their doubts ; they see'the cessation of air attacks on the 
North as a desirable further step away from intransigence and 
towards the discussion “ with any government, anywhere, anytime, 
without any conditions ” which Mr Johnson now offers constantly. 
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O bui\nh\’i inaimftu ttiiiiig help at home i$ oiu thitij 



finding a reliable supplier o act seas is quire another 


That’s when it’s nice to know 
you have a friend at Chase Manhattan 

the < pcciiili<t international bank 

Tlie Clia^c Manhattan has direct contacts w itli local indus¬ 
try overseas. Through them it can find you the tie-up you 
need. But thisis only one of the specialist services it can offer. 
For the Chase Manhattan, the leading bank for business in 
the U.S,ha$ offices in the world's key financial centres,and 
the largest network of correspondents of any bank. 

, This unique organisation can be set in motion immedi¬ 
ately from the London Offices of the Bank. The result is a 
seryicc that’s complete. It's also the fastest possible. 

So if you do an\ kind of business overseas, remeinbeff 
you have a friend at Chase Manhattan, your ypa talist inter¬ 
national bank. 



MANHATTAN 

SANK 

*tth IImUM UaUNfr jnifl^r fra Ms af fta Stoic tffcwYb* 

& LOMBARD STREET. LONDON EC3 • 46 BERKELBY SQUARE Wt 


CASEREPQRT BY AIR CANADA; 

Haw Alf Freight c«n pay ^(dividends. 

--- ■■■■■ -- - - . - - 


Flytinsoup 

w&is 



from customers 

—BRINGS NEW PROFITS 
TO MAKERS 


| Test marketing in another continent can be a pretty 
{ expensive operation. Recently a major Swiss firm, 
manufacturing powdered soup, decided to explore 
the market in Eastern Canada. For six months 
they kept the demand supplied by air. The market 
proved so profitable that they opened a plant to 
produce locally. Without the availability of air 
freight the costs of working so fat afield would 
have been prohibitive. The new market would 
never have been tapped. 


New markets—on a budget: Air 

: transport, proves especially valu¬ 
able in areas where the market is 
completely untested or where 
demand is undetermined or ex¬ 
pected lo fluctuate. Many com¬ 
panies have been able to extend 
| their markets world-wide by 
! supplying field technicians with 
spare parts directly from one or 
I fust a few factories. There's no 
need to hold local stocks or pky 
warehouse charges. Recently wc 
prepared a summary of an inde- 
! pendent survey on air freight. It 
shows how air transport can 
increase the profitability of all 
kinds of goods from heavy 
machinery to fruit and flowers. Ir 
tells you much more than we can 
here. Wriie or phone one of the 
addresses below for a free copy. 


About Air Canada: Air Canada 
has unrivalled experience in ship¬ 
ping freight to, from and across 
Canada. We were first to intro¬ 
duce giant DC-8 jet freighters on 
transatlantic routes. Today we fly 
from more cities in Europe to 
more cities in Canada than any 
other airline. Our unique freight¬ 
handling service at Montreal and 
Toronto speeds your goods to 
over 50 cities throughout Canada, 
and 7 key points in USA. 

AIR CANADA and BOAC offer 
daily flights from London and 
Prestwick as well as inequent 
services from Shannon and Man¬ 
chester. No other airline knows 
and serves Canada so well as 
Air Canada. 


CANADA 

39 DOVER STREET, LONDON VV.T. MAYFAIR 8292 
ST. ANDREW JJOUSF, 50 SAUCHIEHAl.L ST., GLASGOW C.2. DOUGLAS I5II/6 
MANCHESTER CENTRAL 8882/3 • BIRMINGHAM CENTRAL 4515/6 * LEEDS 20628 
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UCB does a /Me mora for you 
In California, 

or anywhere [0(g) UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK I 

around the world rssn PC Th * bank rtwt d0M ° iitH* men for you 

^* I Ji International Division: Victor R. Rose, Sr. Vice President end Manager 

J Los Angelo Headquartersr 600 S. Spring Street • San Francisco Headquarters: 405 Montgomery Street 

Capital Funds over $233,000,000-Resources over $ 3.000,000,000 • Affiliated with Western Bancorporation and its 22 full service commercial banks in thell western statea 


When you need a bank's assistance for 
international transactions in California 
or throughout the United States, call 
on the specialists at United California 
Bank. To do a little more for you, we 
offer all the services of fully staffed 
International Divisions in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco and over 170 offices in 
California. Our affiliation with Western 
Bancorporation International Bank in 
New York, experts in many fields and 
correspondents around the world pro- 
vide immediate contact with every im¬ 
portant world trade center. Wherever 
you do business, we can provide a wide 
range of quality banking services spe¬ 
cifically tailored to your requirements. 
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Steel's Peaceful Summer 

N either side wanted a steel strike, yet last weekend it seemed 
almost certaia that there would be one on May ist. The 
trouble was partly that each side was so sure that the other would 
avoid a strike that neither would make any concession ; the labour 
negotiators were particularly intransigent because they were led 
by two rivals for the presidency of the union (the final result of 
the election is expected this weekend), neither of whom dared 
risk being accused of having let the workers down. The 
uncertainty about the leadership of the union explains why bar¬ 
gaining over a full settlement never got going seriously this year. 
The negotiations over an interim agreement then ran head on into 
the controversy which is at the root of one of the arguments 
holding up a final contract. This is the question of productivity 
in the industry. The President's economic advisers have laid down 
guidelines for non-inflationary increases which limits them to 3.2 
per cent, the rate at which American productivity as a whole is 
increasing each year. 

To the steel workers this meant that they were entitled to a 
minimum increase of 3.2 per cent and in addition they wanted a 
rise to cover higher living costs, bringing their total demand for 
the interim period up to 17.9 cents an hour. The companies 
replied that productivity in the steel industry was increasing at 
an annual rate of only 2 per cent and that they could therefore 
afford to pay only an additional 8 cents an hour. The argument 
sounded a little thin in a. week when they were about to announce 
increases of nearly 50 per cent in profits during the first quarter of 
the year. When neither side would budge, negotiations broke 
down completely until a federal mediator arranged a compromise. 

The companies are to pay 11.5 cents for each hour worked, 
starting from May ist, into a special fund which will be divided 
up when a final contract is signed. That contract may be for a 
greater increase in wages an<J benefits ; it can hardly be for less 
and the workers thus seem to be guaranteed a rise of at least 2.7 
per cent in their present average earnings of $4.40 an hour. The 
possibility of a strike is postponed until at least September ist. 
This in turn postpones the moment when users of steel will cut 
back on their orders and begin using up the reserve supplies 
which they have collected in fear of a strike. For the moment, 
at least, the steel mills are likely to go on producing at as near to 
capacity as they can manage. 

Lower Key for Rights 

W hat once was called the long, hot summer and what may 
come to be known as the civil rights season is on its way. 
There are signs that it will differ in character, if not in intensity, 
from that of last year. Dr Martin Luther King has turned his 
attention to the big cities of the North, hoping “to inject non¬ 
violence ” into Negro veins before the oppressive heat sets in. He 
began in Boston, leading a march of 15,000 people to dramatise 
the complaints of Negroes there against schools which are racially 
segregated in fact, if not by law. The march did its job. A com¬ 
mittee of civic leaders has come out in favour of sending white 
children by bus to school in Negro neighbourhoods to produce a 
more homogenous mix. But evefi in the South racial problems 
seem to be taking a lower key. A potentially ugly situation in 
Bogalusa, Louisiana, has been averted as both Negroes and whites 
have agreed to accept mediators to deal with racial complaints and 
in Alabama twenty-two major business firms have advertised their 
belief in fair employment and full voting rights for Negroes. 

For white Southerners, the new mood could be either modera¬ 
tion or resignation. In any event, few could disagree with the 
Grand Dragon of the Louisiana Ku Klux Klan who came out of 


Bogalusa City Hall, after seeing the M^yor, and told his men that 
they could not win. \fhc Un&ed State* Suprtnte Coutredtitinu^s 
hard on segregationalist heels; now it has struck down Virginia's 
artful attempt to duck under the recent constitutional amendment 
outlawing poll taxes (fees for remaining on the voting rollsV in 
federal elections. Virginia, having kept die poll tax for style elec¬ 
tions, had passed a law to require the filing of a statement, six 
months in advance of a federal election, that the would-be.voter 
was a bona fid* resident of the state. This, said the Supreme 
Court, was a substitute for a poll tax, an abridgement^ of the right 
to vote and just as unacceptable. , 

Ironically, a ban on poll taxes in state and local elections is turn¬ 
ing out to be one of the chief obstacles to the smooth passage of the 
Negro voting rights Bill now before the Senate. Liberals have 
insisted on an amendment prohibiting these taxes even though die 
Attorney General, Mr Katzenbach, has warned them that £uc& a 
sweeping ban may be unconstitutional and might, therefore, throw 
the whole Bill open to challenge. The Constitution, after all, gives 
states the right to set qualifications for voting (Idaho bars prosti¬ 
tutes) ; Congress may only stop them from discriminating on the 
basis of race. But the expected swift enactment of the< Bill has 
also been delayed by the unfathomable Senator Dirksen, the Repub¬ 
lican leader. As one of the principal architects of the Bill—he had 
sat down with Mr Katzenbach to iron out snags in advance—he 
has introduced an amendment which liberals see as an escape 
clause for the southern states. Despite these tangles and the threat 
of a filibuster by southern Senators, the Bill is nonetheless expected 
to become law, and to quell Negroes’ impatience, before the hot 
weaiher comes. 


©be economist 

APRIL 29 , 1865 


TIIE ASSASSINATION OF MR LINCOLN 

The murder of Mr Lincoln is a very great and very 
lamentable event. ... It affects directly and immensely 
the welfare of the three most powerful countries in the 
world, America, France, and England, and it affects them all 
for evil. Time, circumstances, and agent have all conspired 
as by some cruel perversity to increase the mischief and the 
horror of an act which at any moment, or under any circum¬ 
stances, would have been most mischievous and horrible. It 
is not merely that a great man has passed away, but he has dis¬ 
appeared at the very time when lus special greatness seemed 
almost essential to the world, when his death would work the 
widest conceivable evil, when the chance of replacing him, even 
partially, approached nearest to zero, and he nas been removed 
m the very way which almost alone among causes of death could 
have doubled the political injury entailed by the decease itself. 
His death destroys one of the strongest guarantees for continued 
peace between his country and the external world, while his 
murder diminishes almost indefinitely the prospects of recon¬ 
ciliation between the two camps into which that country has 
for four years been divided. . . . We do not know in history 
such an example of the growth of a ruler in wisdom as was 
exhibited by Mr Lincoln. Power and responsibility visibly 
widened his mind and elevated his character. Difficulties, 
instead of irritating him as they do most men, only increased 
his reliance on patience; opposition, instead of ulcerating, only 
made him more tolerant and determined. ... A good but 
benevolent temporary despotism, wielded by a wise man, was 
the very instrument the wisest would have desired for the 
United States; and in losing Mr Lincoln, the Union has lose 
it. The great authority attached by law to the President's 
office reverts to Mr Johnson. Judging from information neces¬ 
sarily imperfect, we have formed an ad interim opinion that 
Mr Johnson is, very like an average Scotch tradesman, very 
shrewd, very pushing, very narrow, and very obstinate . . . 
not oppressive, but a little indifferent if his plans result in 
oppression, and subject to fits of enthusiasm aa hard to deal 
with as fits of drunkenness. 
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Angry Old Man River 

S pring may seem to be more or less the same every year but it 
is not. A slight re-juggling of ordinary weather conditions— 
rain, sudden warm air and melting snow and ice—has brought to 
the American Midwest one of the worst floods in the history 
of the Mississippi River gnd a cluster of tornadoes malevolent in 
their abilitiy to pick out populated areas. The black twisters 
on Palm Sunday were over quickly enough but they were 
lethal, leaving behind more than 240 corpses. Several thousand 
people were injured and about $23$ million worth of property 
was damaged. President Johnson toured the stricken areas— 
Indiana was the hardest hit—end promised help from federal 
disaster funds. Could the heavy low of life have been avoided ? 
The Weather Bureau’s tornado specialists saw that trouble was 
brewing and sent out warnings. But the response to the alert was 
•low. Many wireless stations were closed and most people did 
not take the predictions seriously. In any case, little can be done 
to shelter from a tornado. 

Floods, if one has to choose, have their advantages; they can 
be forecast days ahead and even prevented—if a start is made 
years ahead. In fact this season’s abnormally high waters have 
struck the upper reaches of the Mississippi River where federal 
flood control programmes are not yet well established as they are 
along the river’s wider stretches below the junction with the 
Missouri River. But little can be done to stop the inexorable 
rising of the waters once an actual flood gets rolling, although 
emergency building of dykes and evacuation of property can 
mitigate the damage a little. Already 60,000 people have been 
driven from their homes in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Iowa. Some water-logged regions of Minnesota are said to be 
sorry that they turned down the offer of the US Army Corps of 
Engineers to embark on flood control there. More painful still 
is the memory of drought last summer and the likelihood of another 
in a few months. Without storage reservoirs, the waters just run off. 
So far, the damage done by the Mississippi’s floods is estimated at 
around $200 million. This cost is apt to fall very hard on the 
home-owner. For while federal disaster relief will help to 
reconstruct roads and public buildings, as well as offering emer¬ 
gency food and shelter to victims of the flood, it will not compensate 
for the loss of houses - which are, by and large, uninsurable against 
flood damage. 

What further damage the floods do as they head south depends 
on the amount of rainfall; unhappily this is expected to be greater 
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than usual*, However if, as predicted, there is less hayoc in the 
lower reaches of the river, the Corps of Engineers will be well 
armed with publicity about the need for completing their vast 
programme of flood control begun in 1936. About 225 dams have 
been built at a cost of $6 billion ; about the same number are still 
on the drawing boards. Some of these offer a remedy for droughts, 
as well as floods, in the states drained by the Mississippi 


Playing Politics with Poverty? 

FROM:A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 

F or the first time since the great depression of the nineteen- 
thirties the federal government is spending large sums of 
money at the local level on welfare programmes. Then it was 
through the Works Progress Administration and kindred agencies ; 
now it is through the Office of Economic Opportunity which wages 
the war on poverty. Then, as Harry Hopkins put it, “ we will 
spend and spend and elect and elect ”; now those with long 
memories are braced for wide-scale political string-pulling. Already 
a bitter controversy has blown up over the legislation’s novel 
provision that the “ community action ” section of the war be 
“ developed, conducted and administered with maximum feasible 
participation of residents of the areas and members of the groups 
served.” 

That, in the eyes of Mr Adam Clayton Powell, the Negro Demo¬ 
crat who heads the Education and Labour Committee in the House 
of Representatives, means that the “ poor ” should be included 
at the decision-making level. This is a revolutionary concept in 
a country where the idea of delegating powers and dollars to private, 
voluntary organisations, which the poverty law m^kes possible, is 
something new. Mr Powell represents Harlem and his immediate 
purpose appears to be to free such an organisation in his district 
from the supervision of New York city officials, in furtherance 
of his private intra-party war against the Democratic Mayor, Mr 
Wagner. But in the process Mr Powell has found a secondary 
target in Chicago, a city which has already been granted nearly 
$12 million, the largest amount any community has yet received 
from OEO, and which is asking for a great deal more. 

To direct the programmes in Chicago Mayor Daley, the city’s 
Democratic boss, set up his usual “ mayor’s committee,” a body 
of fifty-four civic-minded citizens, including the businessmen who 
appreciate his efficiency ; while nobody thought that this committee 
would really keep a close check on what went on, this is a typical 
Chicago group of a kind that is normally above reproach. To 
“ represent ” the poor there are five Negro aldermen, who are 
part of Mr Daley’s Democratic machine, and assorted welfare 
officials. Some of these come from volunteer groups, but the most 
important is Mr Ray Hilliard, director of Cook County (Chicago 
and suburbs) Public Aid Department. Mr Hilliard spends over 
$15 million a month on 270,000 clients, 85 per cent of them 
Negro. Ultimately, really poor people culled from neighbourhood 
organisations (which include local politicians) are supposed to be 
added to this Committee on Urban Opportunity. But for the 
present there is an assumption (although officials are naturally chary 
about enunciating it) that generally the u poor ” are by definition 
incapable of administering large sums of money—or else, why are 
they poor ? It is hoped, however, that those with inborn but 
frustrated ability will rise if they are givtti a chance. 

That local political workers are actively rounding up people to 
seek aid under the various projects is not disputed, but Mayor 
Daley sees nothing wrong in a Democratic ward officials sending 
a deserving man or woman along to the committee. After 
all, the political workers know their neighbourhood and it is the 
committee which makes the final decision. There has also been 
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And say where. Nobody makes il easier to reach every section of the 
U.S.A. than Pan Am. Ail summer long we have morning, afternoon 
and evening (lights leaving London for the U.S.A. Up to 10 flights a 
day, 58 flights a week. More than any other airline. (Who needs a wider 
selection than that?) Flights nonstop or straight through to 16 U.S.A. 
cities. Major cities from New York to San Francisco—in every section of 
the U.S.A. (Of course, one Pan Am ticket can take you to any U.S.A. city.) 

So now that we've made it so easy, isn't it time you took that U.S.A. 
trip you've been putting off for so long? Our low summer 14 '21 -day jet 
Economy fare is only £107.3—London-New York and return. You save 
up to f 65.19s over peak season fares—more than enough to pay 
for a week in the States. (Fares valid most days of the week—except 
during certain peak periods.) And we have travel bargains awaiting you 
everywhere—including New York and the fascinating World's Fair. Call 
your Pan Am Travel Agent. Or call us. You'll have a good feeling 
knowing you’ve chosen the very best. 

193 Piccadilly, W. 1: Tel; REG 7292 

World’s most experienced airline 

FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC FIRST ON THE PACIFIC FIRST IN LATIN AMER1QA F1R9T ROUND THE WORU» 
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an undercover struggle between the old-time social workers and 
the new private agencies. The issue broke out in sharpest form 
before Mr Powell's congressional subcommittee. There the 
Reverend Lynward Stevenson, a Negro Baptist and head of The 
Woodlawn Organisation, a private group active in the district just 
south of the University of Chicago, declared that the Chicago 
programme was being ryin for the 44 rich ” and the 44 politicians " 
and that TWO was being denied $225,000 which it needed for 
child-care and medical centres. 

Privately, city officials doubt whether TWO is competent to 
handle this money. On top of that, TWO has been a ginger group 
that attacks both City Hall and less militant Negro organisations. 
It has been picketing the homes of slum landlords and organising 
protests against racial segregation in schools. There is a certain 
ironjj in Mayor Dajey’§_ defences by keeping a tight rein on tUe 
distribution of money (not oniy to the welfare department itself 
but to established social and religious groups), he hopes not only 
to avoid scandal but also to keep racial agitation from spreading. 

Beyond this there is the shadow of a power struggle between 
Representative Powell, who backed up TWO’s claim that it was 
refused its grant unjustly, and Representative William Dawson, 
the veteran Negro leader in Chicago ; he has been called the single 
most powerful Negro politician in the United States and he main¬ 
tains his political hold at election time with huge majorities in 
spite of charges from more militant Negroes that he is an ‘ Uncle 
Tom.” Is the flamboyant and unreliable Mr Powell, who domi¬ 
nates Harlem, trying to extend his influence into Chicago ? The 
Dawson organisation and its parent, the Democratic political 
machine in Chicago, are determined to keep control of the poverty 
war there ; they may not be running it in the ideal way, but it is 
a tidy way and there is little evidence that a voluntary group tied 
to Mr Powell, whatever its professed aims, would represent the 
poor any better. 

Justice Holds Its Tongue 

I T was hardly surprising that a grand jury in Alabama, indicting 
three Ku KIux Klansmen for the murder of Mrs Liuzzo, took 
the opportunity to scold President Johnson for interfering in the 
case. Many civil libertarians felt that the President had prejudiced 
the defendants’ right to a fair trial when he announced their names 
on television shortly after the infamous shooting on the road from 
Montgomery to Selma. Yet even though the grand jury in the 
Liuzzo case and another investigating the murder of Mr Reeb, the 
white minister from Boston, who was killed in Selma, were all-white 
and presumably segregationist in sentiment, both returned indict¬ 
ments for murder. The course of justice in Mississippi, where 
three young civil rights workers were murdered last summer, is 
not even thus far advanced. The state, which has jurisdiction 
over murder, has brought no charges and a federal judge dismissed 
charges against the seventeen white Mississippians who were 
arrested for violating the slain trio’s civil rights. The decision is to 
be reviewed by the Supreme Court in Washington but probably nor 
until the autumn. 

All things considered, Mr Nicholas Kaizcnbach, the United 
States Attorney General, was brave to announce to an assembly 
of American newspaper editors that he had laid down strict rules 
governing what information the staff of his Department of Justice 
might give to the press about those who have been arrested by 
the federal authorities on criminal charges. Mr Katzenbach, 
after all, had stood by the President’s side during the controversial 
broadcast. And the editors are not sympathetic to what they 
consider to be restraints upon freedom of the press. Yet, from 
now on, as Mr Katzenbach has laid down, Justice Department 
officials, including agents of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
may give out little more than a defendant's name, address and what 


he is accused of. There are to be no more announcements of 
confessions, or of lie-detection or fingerprint tests that may have 
been given, no more thumbnail character sketches such as “ mad 
dog sex killer ” or “ high-ranking member of the Mafia.” 

The code, .as Mr Katzenbach was at pains to point out, sets our 
policies that are already being followed in most cases. It may not 
tell the press what it may print or even ask for voluntary restraints. 
It applies only to federal authorities, not to state and local police. 
But it could set a precedent. The ringing echo of the New York 
detective's boast— 44 We’ve got the right guy ”—in the Whitmore 
case when it is now certain that he had the wrong guy still disturbs 
many consciences. The Massachusetts House of Representatives 
has passed a Bill (perhaps too strong to be constitutional) making, 
it a criminal offence to publish confessions or information about a 
defendant's previous court record. And the New Jersey Supreme 
Court has imposed drastic curtailments on pre-trial statements 
by the police. The whole “ free press versus fair trial ” contro¬ 
versy has, of course, been stirred up by the Warren Commission’s 
assertion that neither the press nor rhe public had any right to 
the evidence accumulated against Lee Oswald after his arrest on 
suspicion of having murdered President Kennedy. American editors 
disagree, although they have not objected to Mr Katzenbach’s 
code. What they are most opposed to is any version of the British 
rule barring pre-trial news stories. That would inhibit them, they 
say, from serving as watchdogs over public servants and occasion¬ 
ally, as in the Whitmore case, saving the innocent. 


Lady under 
the \ 
bonnet ^ 

FROM A SPECIAL j 
CORRESPONDENT =■— 



More than 40 per cent of the car drivers in the United States 
are women ; 35 million of them hold licences, an increase of 
56 per cent in twelve years. Yet most women are totally 
uninformed about the mechanics of the vehicles they drive— 
or were until two years ago. Then an enterprising young 
New Yorker named Miss Jeanne Wertz created an Automotive 
Council for Women to help female drivers to learn about their 
cars and to defend themselves in today’s mechanised world. 

The typical woman driver, feeling helpless when her car 
breaks down, coaxes it into the nearest garage where she is 
told : M Your car is unsafe to drive. It will cost $60 to fix it.” 
Is the mechanic telling the truth ? Most women—and a good 
percentage of men too—simply do not know enough about the 
mechanics of automobiles to make a sound judgment. Often 
they are overcharged or pay for unnecessary repairs. Often, 
too, they pay a fair price yet feel they have been overcharged 
because they are ignorant of the economics of car repairs. 

Miss Wertz has received .50,000 complaints and her booklet, 
called “ Is The Price Right ?”, has been bought so far by over 
25,000 women ; it describes in feminine language the working 
parts of an automobile and specifies jgeir average life expec¬ 
tancy and what their purchase price should be at a garage. A 
carburettor, for example, is described as a “ device like a per¬ 
fume atomizer that mixes fuel with air before it enters the 
engine.” The cost ? A new one should run from $60 to $75 
and last for between 10,000 and 20,000 miles in the car’s life. 
A head gasket ? It is similar to a 14 rubber ring used on pre¬ 
serving jars ” and a new one should cost from $15 to $50. 
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The Race for 

HHhe Race Relations Bill is not going to 
1 get an easy passage when it comes up 
for second reading m the Commons on 
Monday. The Tories have decided they will 
vote against it on a reasoned amendment 
which will deprecate the Bill’s exclusive 
reliance on the criminal law and its lack of 
any conciliation machinery. A number of 
Labour backbenchers also have doubts 
about the Bill on these grounds and have 
been expressing them forcefully to Sir 
Frank Soskice. The Home Secretary him¬ 
self was apparently influenced in his deci¬ 
sion to exclude conciliation machinery from 
the Bill by a desire to keep it as simple and 
uncomplicated as possible. 

It should be quite possible for the critics’ 
objections to be met at the committee stage 
by inserting provisions for the setting up 
of a conciliation commission. Resort to the 
commission should in alleged cases of racial 
discrimination be obligatory before the 
criminal law could be brought into play ; 
but criminal proceedings would remain in 
the background as an ultimate sanction. 
Members of the commission cquld be drawn 
from a wide cross-section of public life and 
any person considering himself aggrieved 
on the grounds of unlawful discrimination 
would have the right to initiate a complaint 
before it. The commission should then 
attempt by mediation, persuasion and con¬ 
ciliation to achieve compliance with the law. 

If this failed, a formal inquiry could be held 
before a tribunal of the commission which 
would be empowered to make an appro¬ 
priate order or else dismiss the complaint. 


Justice 

There should be an appeal on a point of 
law to the courts, and the normal means of 
enforcement should be through the county 
courts. 

The advantage of this sort of procedure 
has been clearly demonstrated in other 
countries, notably in Canada and the United 
States. In those states of the United States 
which have adopted the administrative 
approach the vast majority of cases are 
settled voluntarily without recourse to the 
courts. Equally in those states which rely 
exclusively on the criminal law successful 
prosecutions are rare owing to the difficulty 
of proving discrimination and the reluctance 
of many juries to convict. 

In relying exclusively on a criminal sanc¬ 
tion for racial discrimination the Bill is too 
tough: but in other respects it is too feeble. 
It says nothing about jobs. But refusal to 
employ, to admit to a trade union or 
employers’ organisation or to an apprentice¬ 
ship scheme, on grounds of race should 
certainly be made unlawful. Equally the 
Bill does very little to eliminate discrimina¬ 
tion in housing. Restrictive racial covenants 
are made illegal but nothing is said about 
refusal to sell or rent houses on racial 
grounds. Here again the Bill could be 
extended and strengthened in committee. 
The Home Office may well prove amenable 
to accepting a conciliation procedure but 
extending the Bill to employment is likely 
to be strongly opposed by a number of 
Labour ministers. Backbenchers should 
not be daunted by this from pressing their 
amendments home. 


Semi-Detached Birmingham 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

ven Colonel Wicg’s most militant 
speeches are not likely to inject much 
excitement into the by-election in the Hall 
Green division of Birmingham. The cam- 
aign started on Monday, a bare ten days 
efore polling day on May 6th, and since 
the Tories had a majority of 20.7 per cent 
at the general election this can be consid¬ 
ered a safe seat. The figures for last 
October were : 

Mr Aubrey Jones (Con.) ... 23,879 

Mr G. S. Rea (Lab.).14,477 

Mrs P. Jcssel (Lib.). 7,113 

Con. majority 9,402 

Only Mrs Jessel is standing again. The 
Labour candidate is Mr David Mumford, 
an assurance representative and local coun¬ 
cillor. Mr Reginald Eyre, a Birmingham 
solicitor, replaces Mr Jones whose appoint¬ 


ment as chairman of the National Prices and 
Incomes Board has caused the by-election. 
Mr Wigg rudely implied that Mr Jones is 
now an honorary member of the Labour 
party. He got the reply he deserved from 
Mr Jones in a letter to The Times on 
Thursday. 

Hall Green itself, which is on the out¬ 
skirts of Birmingham, has a placid air about 
it. Rows of semi-detached houses each with 
its neat little garden indicate solid middle- 
class prosperity. There are three munici¬ 
pal housing estates, accounting for some 
7,000 out of the 27,000 houses in the con-, 
stituency, hut there is no appreciable indus¬ 
try. Reporters on the look out for immi¬ 
grants ?dll. have difficulty in finding any, 
even if two or three brown families have 
drifted into Hall Green from neighbouring 



chhidtuencto* 

This might be a teftt-tenting ground 
for the Ubertii at a tune wheame public 
opinion polls suggest that they M* prosper¬ 
ing at the expense of the Ctaaomp^/ Mrs 
Jessel did well to pick up seven thousand 
votes in October since there was ntrliberal 
candidate at Hall Green Ul JMfe The 
figures seem to show that most 
from the Conservatives^ whoseJfwpNcipd 
by five and a half thousand, 

? et some more former ClMsemt^^ : 
or Mr Joney who had sfepfesentaf -the 
constituency since its erection fcSgjfMjita 
the sort of persona! following whichsjqpat 
vote Liberal (if, indeed, any candldirteever 
his a large enough personal folloWwg.* to 
make much difference to an election). But 
she is hoping to get her new votes from 
Labour—and certainly the Labour vote in 
Hall Green has dropped at every election 
since 1951—although the fact that the con¬ 
stituency boundaries were altered in 1962 
makes such comparisons risky. Mrs Jessel 
believes that “the honeymoon period of 
the government is over ” and will campaign 
on the bread-and-butter issues—the cost of 
living and the scarcity of home loans. But 
it must be admitted that Labour supporters, 
when their candidate is lying second to the 
Conservative, find adultery with the Liberals 
a negligible temptation. And the Liberals 
obviously suffer most from over-stretched 
resources Since the Birmingham municipal 
elections take place on May 13th. 

The shortage of home loans and the 
increase in rates are the strongest points in 
Mr Eyre’s election address, or rather the 
ones that are likely to have most appeal in 
Hall Green. Some other of his criticisms 
of the Government’s economic policy may 
go over the heads of the electorate. Mr Eyre 
is honorary secretary of the Birmingham 
Conservative Association and can rely on 
what help is not being expended on the 
municipal elections. He is taking care to 
present an image of middle of the road 
Conservatism, which is clearly what Hall 
Green wants. On immigration, which is not 
likely to be an issue in the by-election, he 
says that he stands firmly behind Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home ; he wants no second-class 
citizens but considers that there should be 
strict control in order to keep up standards. 

Mr Mumford is also driving down the 
middle of the road, in spite of a fairly left- 
wing record, once including suspension from 
the Labour party. The mortgage problem 
will be a liability to him, and in this con¬ 
stituency he cannot effectively counter by 
pointing out the benefits to housing which 
the Rent Bill might bring. He, too, is receiv¬ 
ing aid from his city party ; his agent is the 
chief Birmingham Labour agent. And 
according to the polls the Budget has not 
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Mr Eyre t the odds-on Tory 


diminished Labour's lead in the country. 
But the most important thing about the 
Hall Green by-election from the Govern¬ 
ment’s point of view is that until it has 
taken place their majority in the House of 
Commons stands one higher, at four ; since 
the Steel Nationalisation White Paper is 
being debated next Thursday Mr Wilson 
needs every vote he can get. 

AEU 

Bigger, Brothers ! 

T he Amalgamated Engineering Union is 
a clumsy great body with an unwork¬ 
able constitution. When such a mis-shapen 
giant stirs, the sight is often a bit absurd 
(or a bit pathetic—it depends where you 
stand). But at least, at last, the AEU is 
starting to shift. The union has got in an 
adviser from ICI, no less, to advise on mod¬ 
ernising its head office. It is to employ 
proper research staff, and the newly 
appointed press and publicity officer is to 
work with public relations consultants. 
Obviously all this cannot, for internal 
reasons, be allowed to look like a mere 
defence against a hostile world ; nor should 
if. This is why the general secretary, Mr 
Jim Conway, started trying to throw the 
union’s weight about this week: it weighs 
a million members just now, mosr of them 
dead weight in so far as their participation 
even in elections for the union’s top leader¬ 
ship is concerned. 

Mr Conway squared up to two targets. 
One was the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, which with 1.3 million 
members (and with its dynamic leader tied 
up in the Cabinet) presents a wide rear view 
10 the goad. The other target was the Con¬ 
federation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions, the unwieldy get-together that 
could, but does not, present a coherent front 
to employers in those industries. Mr Con¬ 


BRITA1N 

way's aim would seem, as of now, to be tp 
usurp the confederation's function by 
amalgamating with other unions, including 
the General and Municipal Workers (almost 
800,000 members) to form another general- 
purpose union even more widespread*—and 
potentially even more cumbrous—than the 
TGWU. This is fortunately improbable. 
But once change has started to work its way 
even into the AEU, there is no telling where 
it could stop. Mr George Woodcock 
(“What are we here for?”) may not have 
asked his question in vain. 

SADLER S WELLS 

Money down the 
Wells 

S adler's wells opera house is to increase 
the prices of its seats by 5s.; at the 
same time its grant from the Arts Council 
goes up by almost £100,000, to £520,000 
—and support from the Greater London 
Council goes up from £60,000 to £75,000. 
The product of the various increases will 
no more than pay the Wells’s debt and catch 
up with various increase in costs and wages. 
Perhaps it is fortunate for opera lovers 
that their powerful fellow-fans in the 
Treasury will keep all this away from Mr 
Aubrey Jones. This new generosity will, as 
generosity of this sort always does, encour¬ 
age emulation in the other arts. The national 
theaire, and the Stratford company, might 
fairly point out that with this sort of current 
subsidy they could drench the whole country 
with unpopular plays. 

But of course a country that wants to 
have opera must decide to pay the price. 
Covent Garden, which is allowed a public 
subvention of up to 17s. 6d. for each £ taken 
at the box office, had a limit of £815,000 
last year. And it remains to be seen how 
demand for this sort of posh entertainment 
stands up to the new rules for tax allowances 
for business entertaining. It is already clear 
that people are unwilling to Support any¬ 
thing much except the traditional operas 
and the big names: at Covent Garden last 
year a distinguished new produedon of a 
Shostakovich work filled only half the house 
over its eight performances. 

Perhaps the greatest importance of the 
work done at Sadler’s Wells lies in its pro¬ 
vincial and foreign tours. Last year over 
half the performances by the two com¬ 
panies were given in the British provinces 
(and now that the present theatre is to be 
pulled down, the best possible future home 
would be in Manchester—which would 
welcome it). There, it would appear, the 
opera is better received than in the capital 
where there is plenty of other intelligent 
live entertainment: but the Arts Council 
has pointed out that a seat costing 20s. In 
London will cost a mere 12s. 6d. in South¬ 
ampton. This too, no doubt, will how. be 
raised—but with what results bn attend¬ 
ances ? Perhaps it would be over-optimistic 
to suppose that there is any answer to the 
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liroMem ofewhitfto do aboufthe subftltffy- 
rioq. of ajn^brtanC’art farms that very 
people want to know about* and that fewer 
yet want 10 pay the full price for. It is a 
sad problem: it would be sadder yet if 
Sadlers Wells were allowed to go bust. 

INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 

It pays to be 
Smooth 

C lean, streamlined industrial processes 
top seldom produce from British firms 
clean, streamlined engineering design, 
although the British have now bad nearly 
two years to digest the Feilden report which 
tried to explain to them that good design 
mattered for industrial as well as consumer 
goods. Design consciousness started among 
the makers of scientific equipment, and is 
slowly penetrating through the whole field 
of capital equipment to the jungles of the 
machine tool industry. An exhibition which 
opens at the Design Centre next week will 
help to publicise this point; at the same 
time the Council of Industrial Design wants 
to publicise its own service of bringing 
manufacturer and designer together. 

The basis of the trouble is the low status, 
low pay, and consequent low calibre, of the 
design staff in the average factory ; most 
engineers still do not realise that the way 
something works is actually related to the 
way it looks. The Council of Industrial 
Design runs courses in design appreciation 
for working engineers and there are, gradu¬ 
ally, more graduate and post-graduate level 
training schemes (as at the Royal College 
of Art) aimed to develop engineering and 
visual skills together. Until industry jacks 
up the pay and the standing of its own 
designers, many of the brightest will con¬ 
tinue to go into advertising, or to design 
consumer goods and packages. Meanwhile, 
visiting consultant designers, of whom the 
council keeps a register, can perhaps do 
most to open the eyes of manufacturers once 
these have overcome their suspicions of 
someone who does not keep his ruler in the 
leg of his dungarees. They may incident¬ 
ally take from an outsider what they will not 
take from their own design staff. When they 
see for themselves that good design can lead 
to direct economic benefits such as saving 
on materials or ranges of sizes, they begin 
to treat it with more respect. But pathetic¬ 
ally few firms realise that the designer needs 
to be directly included in their production 
strategy. 
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‘British Admiral’ an| ‘Beaveroak’ 

British Admiral, Europe'* first 100,00© dwt tmfckry tstisched 
at Barrow on March 17th, 1 * nowbeltig fitted out at tit* 
Barrow yard, prior to her acceptance trials*' 

The vessel, when handed over to Jteitfsh Petroleum early 
this summer, will enter into regular service between the 
United Kingdom and the Middle East; 

The launching ceremony of this 
giant tanker, biggest so far to be 
built in a European shipyard, was a 
fitting prelude to the celebration 
by BP of Its 50th anniversary on 
April 30th. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC ‘BEAVEROAK’ 

The launch of British Admiral oame 
In the middle of a busy programme 
for Vickers Shipbuilding Group. 
Within a fortnight- on &Lst March, 
Beaveroak , a 7,TOdwt_cargo bner, 
built for Canadian Pacific, was 
launohed from Naval Yard, 
Wal ker-on-Tyne. 

The ceremony was performed by 
Mrs Balllle, Wife of Mr G. H. Bailll e. 
Chairman of Canadian Pacific 
Steamship* Ltd and Managing 
Director, Europe, for Canadian 
Paoiflo; r v 

Beaveroak is the first of a new 
olase of Canadian Pacific liners 
and* with a specially designed hull 
to withstand ioe conditions, will 
1>e able to sail up the St Lawrence 
river ULthe winter. .... 

Shd^iijgtoM^Canadiah^aciflo 
fleet In July and provide a fast; 
year-round service between Brit- 
aim Europe afluTChnwhw , k 

Her sendee speed is 10 knots. 
This £1 million ship incorporates 
a high degree of automation and 
remote control, and is equipped to 
carry both dry and refrigerated 
oargo,with special handling equip- 


mehtdbslgned to facilitate a qiilck 
turn round. 

Vickers won the contract for 
Beaveroak in face of world-wide 
competition.' Vickers Chdlttnan, 
Sii- Charles Donphie, said at the 
launching; “Bearer oafcis an im¬ 
portant ship. She marlcs a R t£P 
forward in the eobirohile and eftr- 
cient cairlage of freight". 


HUMAN FRffiAlfS 

Following the visit of the Indian 
Minister of . Defence to Tyneside 
(Vickers Bedew. January 1965) 
agreement has been reached tor 
the building of three Lcander class 
frigates for the Indian Navy, the 
ships to be built in India, with 
technical assistance from Vickers 
and Yarrow. 

The., ships, which are Utmost 
soiflfistlfcateD of their claw in the 
wofld; \VijI be constructed at the 
Matsagon docks, Bombay, now 
undergoing; extensive .modernisa¬ 
tion. Thdy wdjbe the first naval 
ships built? ip India. - 

Supervisory and specialist staff 
are being seconded Snam the Uni ted j 
Kingdom to India ttie Govern-, 

mont Of Bwiai—unddr ah deranged 
training scheme—have been send¬ 
ing naval personnel, supervisory 
stall' and tradesmen to this 
country. 
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Big Tanker Order Benefits Whole Country 



The building of British Admiral at 
Vickers Barrow Yard was Widely 
reported in the press and on tele¬ 
vision. A little reeognlsedbutvery 
important factor in any such con¬ 
tract Is illustrated by the rtiaj) 
shown above which pinpoints the 
locations of immediate sub-con¬ 
tract work. The lntrlcacios of sub -1 


in 


contracting were discussed' 
Vickers Review 1964, where f 
affected the building of Notti 
Star and Oriana. The map provides 
an interesting comparison and 
shows that the building of a vessel 
like British Admiral has ah equally 
far reaching economic effect on 
looal industijlesallover theoountTy. 


Work is well under way on the 
order for 3 ships placed by Alfred 
Holt&Coat Naval Yard (Vickers 
Review, June 1964). The picture 
shows ship no. 183 , the second to 
be laid down and deliveries qf the 
new Blue Funnel Knars are due 
to commence next year. 


i GOLD MEDAL AWARDS 

; Gold medals were awarded recent¬ 
ly by the institute of Marine 
1 Engineers to Mr George S. 
Jackson, Consultant Engineer and 
Mr Charlw Winyard, Senior 
i Assistant Engineering Superin- 
; tendent of Shaw Savtll Line for 
their paper/ 'Northern Sta r—Evcju- 
Itlon and Operation", Northern 
Star wad bUlitby Vickers at their 
1 Newcastle Yard. 
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Roneo Vickers 
seek mete 




▲ iww Company, Roneo Vickers 
- 1 Limited has been formed 


pop and 
>r steel 
ssibill- 
ilng local manu- 
jrlate territories. 

Aon of this Company 

i the close assocla- 

, _ _the Vickers croup 

trapd Roneo Limited In the produo- 

*ttan and marketing of steel office 

niralture under the name of 
Roneo Vlokers. 

MNEO VICKERS PARTITIONS 

Vlokers Limited and Rbneo 
Limited also announce that $iey 
.have together acquired the out- 
^gtandlng half of the share.capital j 
;ot Roneo Vlokers Partitions 
Limited, manufacturers of a wide < 
• range of parti tioningforoffico and I 
industrial purposes. 'The joint ) 

r chase of the mltial|0% interest 
this Oompaqy ms made in 



V 


Hospital Mats 
prove Vickers 
Cell Counter 


Four years have been devotod by 
Victors Instruments to perfect Ing 
im Vic ken* Cell Gofcrtten a new 
dieotronic , k inptinftnent with a 
dumber of mapiqaLusea; Its pri¬ 
mary function ts to count red ami 
white blood cells. During the last 
two veal's the counter lias under- 
1 gone intensive field trials in 
•London hospitals* Modifications 
, carried out dur ing tills period have 
1 ensured an instrument ideally 
suited to the medical j'equire- 
mentfl of today. 

The Instrument uses the prin¬ 
ciple of a liquid stream with opti¬ 
cal detection, amplified signals 
ficbm a photo-multiplier being 
: read off a five digit counter. Tfc la 
i very simple to operate, has only 
, threo controls and will give a 
reading to an accuracy better 
lan 2% i 


- : than 2 6 0 In 25 seconds. 

Tt '\ mact * ine - Produced under agreement j 

with tlut Omaha Company, is now being completed at Vickers | already it has industrial uses such 
South Marston Works . 

_ „ _ Ten different Ozalid models are currently being manu 

E? * f ac & r *d' Theyrrtmge Jrotk a email office copier, the Lite i cl“s Hr 3-1 microns In .size. 

! **'*?+,_*° the One Step,designed for drawing office use,and , 

an electro “photographic copying j 


the do terminal ion of yeast 
content during brewing processes. 
I The instrument will detect parti- 


Board of Director* The net assets I £ 

*t the Company-.ate valued at i include the Ozqfax 20 \ 
approximately WO,000. tnaemne . 


ZIMMER CONTRACTS IN 
ITALY, E. PAKISTAN 

Sana tf. glimmer AG, Frankfurt 
jg*lft,fc*ire chalked up yet another 
taport eupeess, with the contract 
ho build aidant for the production 
ctf jpolyeetes fibres In Southern 

Trie contract has been signed 
{between Sfimmor and Compagnla 
General© Regine Sintetlche Sud 
R.p.A, VibovSlentla, Italy. 

>. Zimmers will grant a licence for 
its polyestor process, ana will 
■apply equipment for the con-, 
tBfidus pofydonffensatioii and*, 
direct spinning of polyester fibres.: 


These'machines are beijig exported all over the world. 
Recent deliveries have been made to countries in the 
Commonwealth, the Far and Near East, South Africa, 
J Scandinavia and the European Economic Community. 
j Complete production is handled at South Marston, and 
! the Agreement Aiwbles Jhf Ozalid Company's engineering 
i division to concentrate on research, design anddevelopment 


MANN OF 
THE WORLD 


This contract will rej 
substantial contributioj 
Industrial development c 
era Italy. 

Pylon Industries Ltd., a member 
of the Karim Group of Industries. 
Bast ^Pakistan, have rooently 
signed with Hans J. Zimmer AG, 
Frankfurt/Maln, a contract for 
toe construction of a nylon-6 
spinning plant to be built in East 
Aklstan. Zimmer AG will supply 
the necessary know-how. en- 

^gSg§SFtS w „„d 


shortly and Initial production is;____...... . _ 

expected tpstart In early Septem- and Poland. 1 distribui 

.|er 1965. The plant will finally .. The model NT is the modern movi: 
produce 700-47001/7 of Nylon-6 and conception of a press originally Sir 
Includes filament processing faci- produced 50 years ago. when the , ah 
Sties. All buildings are designed ; idea of printing on metal was in 
fofr later plant expansion. , its infancy. It was.ftpst exhibits 

Fibres produced' in this new ; at IPEX in 1963 and wilt be shoWn j $b; 
slant will be processed by the on the Georg* Mann Stand ar, the , efr 
textile industry for use by the'Paris Graphic Arts, Exhibition 1 «jiu_ 
fishing industry of Pakistan. • (TPGj in June. j Lancaster. 


Moving earth 
to help 
traffic move 



EAST AFRICA BUYS 
3 SUPER VC10 


I The George Mann model NT metal 
~ appropriate j decorating, press has had great, 
nt. | success in overseas markets since I 

_„ _ _ ___ represent a its introduction in 1963. and a I 

substantial contribution to the large volume of orders is now on ; Steady demand for earth-moving_____ 

Industrial development of South- hand. Machines have been shipped 1 equipment in connection with 1 British Aircraft Corporation an- 

era Italy. to Holland, Yugoslavia. West 1 Britain’sroadbuildingprogrammelnounced the sale of three of these 

~ * * - - * • ' , Germany, India, South Africa and : continues to be met by Vickers 

Canada. i Oniope at their BUstoh, Staffs 

The latest country to order j works. « 

Mann metal decorating presses is ! , Six of their largest scrapers, the - T - - 

China. One machine has just been ! 19-36 model, were recently sold | delivetfeaars due tt? 

shipped to Shanghai, and another ' throdffSi Oldlngs for Richards &: August, I960* / 

will shortly be sent. A further 1 WbHlngton a large plant hire| order. Chief Fufci 

machine, a two-colour press, has 1 company in Birmingham. " of the airline, 

recently been ordered. Another six, this time the ; decision to buy 

A two-colour press will .shortly : second largest in size, the 15-21 
be sent to Yugoslavia, and mach-, model, have 1>een ordered from 
; ineswill soon Deleaving for Egypt 1 Oldlngs by Blackwood, Hodge, the 


Following the entry Into service 
of the Super VG10 on BOAC’a 
North Atlantic route on April 1st, 


aircraft to East African Airways 
. Corporation. Including epi 
associated equipmwtfth© 

Worth between SlOm and £1 



Euclid” -earth- 

itpe has placed 
qf the 15-21 


followed “12 montL- 
sive and detailed study _ 
types of aircraft In 
East African requirement! " 
The Super VC10 has a fusel 
, longer than that of the stand 
VOTO and is lowered, by 



»at order.. ^swerfulRolIa, ... 

. of tma j wan- engines of < 

and somi/l each. The VClfikl 1 ,__ „_ 

_e -.Ik||iioe 4 ^»^C%A^lcao gfiUffisatern 

■im 'mm$: iwS8l , w! w ?Bri ttsh Uni tert 

' ' ^ wn Alru'nysahd GhbnS Airways. 
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NEW AID TO COMBAT iraECnflf 

Plastic isolation tents, which ||j(^hv,jft; agtttalt 

airborne bacteria, are now being' dtvik^ mid tested by 
Vickers Research Establishment, tonftnbiiyffh'to). 

Their use means that patients wkh highly infectious dis¬ 
eases can remain in the tent bi ift MtMal hospital ward, 
without having to be moved to a special iaoiatldh ward. 


A three-man team of doctors has 
i>een working on the prototype 
tent for about a year. Its develop¬ 
ment represents yet another 
advance in medical engineering, 
which the newly-formed Medloal 
Division {Vickers Review March 
1966) is encouraging. 

The longest time spent, in the 
tent is 2-3 weeks during tests 
carried out so far. 

The tents are made of trans¬ 
parent PVC, sterilised before use. 
The patient enters through an 
aperture at the top which Is then 
sealed by means of a gas-tight 
slide fastener. 

FILTERED AIR 

Filtered air which removes all 
bacteria reaches the tent through 
a blower unit which koeps it in¬ 
flated. If the tent is used to Isolate 
infectious patients, the alter is 
placed on the outlet side. 

The tent is big enough to allow 
the pa tient room to sit up and mo vc 
about freely, as if he were in an 
ordinary bed. Food, dressings and 
other requirements are passed In 
through air locks, closed by slide 
fasteners, and the patient can be 
dressed through a number of 
specially designed entry ports on 


each side of the fcent. 

The constant; Dow dfkir keeps 
the temperature Inside at the 
same level as In the rest of the 
ward. 

SEVERE BURR CASES 

At present, the tents are being 
used to attempt to reduce the risks 
of Infection among patients with 
severe burns. Many other uses are 
envisaged. 

Thoy can prevent the infection 
of patients after serious opera¬ 
tions, and reduce the chance of in¬ 
fection after treatment with drugs 
which lower the patient’s resis¬ 
tance, e.g. extensive radiotherapy, 
therapy for transplanting organs 
or cancer treatment, infected 
cases, such as smallpox, can be 
isolated within the tent. 

Portable units can be used in 
ambulances or for hospital emer¬ 
gencies. or on board ship. 

Large units can offer rapidly 
available sterile conditions for 
operating rooms, etc. 

The project is still in the proto¬ 
type stage, but those concerned 
with its development regard It as 
“one of the few potentially useful 
methods now under investigation 
for treating severe burns”. 



Labelling equipment made by Vickers Worssam Products Division has 
recently been exported, to Abeokuta. Nigeria. Ordered by West African 
Breweries Ltd it will be used for labelling ‘Top Lager Beer", produced in 
Nigeria under the technical supervision of Henninger International. The 
photograph shows this equipment in front of 6 other labellers of a different 
type, for Mann’s new London bottling store. 

The first order for a. new type of bottling machine , the V-A 64. has been 
placed by Usher's Brewery Ltd, Trowbridge, Wilts. This machine trill fill 
and croum cork seal about 450 half-pint bottles a minute. 

From beer to butter: Worssam Products Division hdve recently sent 
butter handling plant for installation at the premises of Codipa , the food 
distribution firm at Lyon, France, The equipment, which includes a butter 
shti'er, two blenders ana two bulk feeders and extruders, will be installed 
in two complete production lines in a new factory, specially built. This trill 
be the first of Us kind in Fur ope. 



Sending the 
City overseas 

A portable Pavilion, which can be 
erected in ten days and which, 
when dismantled can be packed 
into eight 800 cubic foot contain¬ 
ers, will tell the story of the City 
of London, nerve centre of inter¬ 
national finance and commerce, 
to European audiences. 

Its first date la the British Week 
in Amsterdam at the end of May. 
This autumn It. will be on show in 
Milan, and next spring will be 
taken to Oslo. The Pavilion will be 
available for industrial Fairs and 
Exhibitions during the next live 
years, averaging three bookings a 
year. Its contents will be varied to 
meet local conditions and require¬ 
ments. 

Represented in the Pavilion are 
Vickers with transparencies oi 
their activities, particularly 
those which impinge on inter¬ 
national trade. Thus featured 
are the contract for the Mexican 
rail way h , the AfghanHigh Polymer 
plant, Tyne engineering and the 
Chinnor cement works extension. 

The Pavilion has been designed 
by Messrs Ronald Dickens & 
Associates, Ltd. the well-known 
architects, who designed the 
Vickers stands at Lisbon 1969, New 
York I960. Moscow 1961. the 
British Exhibition at Sydney last 
year, and many other Vickers 
stands. 

The Pavilion is circular in jshape, 
with a circumference of about 66 
yards. Architect Mr Ronald 
Dickons nays: “Perhaps it could be 
said that the circular form Is a 
relief from the •boxes’ of the 
multi-storey buildings whioh will, 
at most sites, surround U*\ 


Minister 
inaugurates 
Canvey Island 
Gas Terminal 

Another British achievement In 
which Vickers shared was marked 
by the Inauguration of the im¬ 
portation of natural gas from the 
Algerian Sahara to Britain. The 
Canyey Island terminal was opened 
formally by t he Minister of Power 
the Right Honourable Frederick 
Lee, MP on April 14th. 

Methane Princess, first ship to 
bring a cargo of liquefied gas from 
Arsew in Algeria—in Ootober 19M 
—was built by Vickers at Barrow- 
in-Furness and launched in June 
1963. Her sister ship was launched 
short ly afterwards. 


100 MILLION CU FT A DAY 

Both vessels, designed by Conch 
International Methane Ltd. have 
a capacity of 12,200 tons of liquid 
metnaue.Together, they have car¬ 
ried nearly a quarter of a million 
tons of gas since the scheme 
started six months ago, or the? 
equivalent of 116 million therms. 

The gas arrives at a temperature 
of minus 258° fahrenhett. and is 
piped from the terminal into the 
national methane pipeline, some 
325 miles long, serving the eight 
Area Gas Boards. 

The day before the inauguration 
saw the highest throughput so far 
by the Canvey Island terminal 
when over 100 million cu ft of 
methane gas was fed Into the 
national grid. 
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Instant 
sticking 

A machine, to provide hot melt 
adhesive application, has been 
devised by Vickers at their Cray- 
ford works, In conjunction with 
Assoolktid Adhesives Ltd (one of 
the oovniry’s biggest manufac¬ 
turers of glues and adhesives, and 
leading producers of lot melts). 

This Is the first British equip¬ 
ment of Its kind. Hitherto, the use 
of hot melts has been held up 
beoause of the lack of suitable 
machinery. The new equipment, it 
is expeoteo* will lead to their muoh 
wlqer use and will contribute to 
the eifiolency of packaging and 


The machine is a pre-melt unit 
which can be attached, by means of 
pipes, to many types of machinery 
used for conventional adhesive 
applloatlon; It enables hot melts 
to be used, economically, In simple 
blook form. 


MANY ADVANTAGES 

Each unit Is 15 In by 15 In by 22 in 
and weighs only 61 lb; 

Hot melt adhesives have many 
advantages. They oan give im¬ 
mediate adhesion to permeable 
and impermeable surfaces, includ- 
j ng lacquered and plain aluminium 
foils, transparent films, over¬ 
printed and lacquered carton 
boardB. They have proved their 
value In such processes as soap 
wrapping, canister making, carton 
sealing, tray forming ana many I 
other applications. 

They also eliminate the need for 
costly drying and compression 
units and represent a minor revo¬ 
lution in bonding techniques. 

Dotails on hot melt adhesives 
and their application can be had 
from Vickers Ltd Engineering 
Group, Crayford works, Kent, ana 
from Associated Adhesives Ltd, 
Knights Road, Sllvertown, London 
E.16. 



DOUNREAY HAND OVER 


Vickers were the main contractors 
for the £30 million Dounreay 
nuclear prototype, which was 
accepted on behalf of the Royal 
Navy by the Minister of Defence 
(RN^, MrXhristopher Mayhew, on 

*The prototype Is a complete 
nuclear submarine propelling 
plant, in a truncated hull, erected 
on land and driving a brake. It has 
undergone Intensive testing since 
January 1965. when the reactor 
first went orltical, and has success¬ 
fully operated at high power. | 

It is the only pressurised water 


reactor and the only marine 
reactor in Britain. It is also the 
Royal Navy's first full-scale reac¬ 
tor prototype. 

The formal handing over was 
made by Mr W. D. Opher, Chairman 
of Vickers Engineering Group. 
Rolls-Royce & Associates are pro¬ 
viding the operating crew. 

“Acceptance by the Royal Navy 
means that . . . full development 
work on nuclear propulsion will 
now be started", commented the 
Scotsman on April 2nd. It has been 
described as “a great achievement 
of marine engineering". 


Pumps for India 

A £150,000 contract has been 
awarded to Vickers Pump Divi¬ 
sion, Barrow-in-Furness, hy the 
Commissioners for the Port of 
Calcutta, for the manufacture, 
supply and Installation of pumps 
for the Kidderpore dooks. 

The contract comprises six 30 in 
diameter axial flow pumps, 
together with motors and control 
gear for the return pumping of 
Jock water at the docks. The 
pumps are designed to have a maxi¬ 
mum output of 56,800 g.p.m. 
against a working head of 15 feet. 


‘JET TRAVELLERS’ 


class faoilltl es include ^projection 
room, provision fofi v v television 
receivers, spacious fojir with bar 
facilities and parkingipAoe avail¬ 
able during evenings. 


Before going on general release, 
British United Airways’ new sales 
film “Jet Travellers 1 ', featuring 
the VC10 and BAC1-11, will be seen 
by about l MB special guests on 
evenings April 28 to May 3 at 
Vickers Conference Suite, Mill- 
bank Tower. The suite aph be hired 
for meetings and filmland first 


BREAKING NEW GROUND 

Zimmer part in massive El Paso project 


Hans J. Zimmer AG, Frankfurt- 
am-Main a Vickers Company 
which Is exporting chemical plant 
and know-how all over the world, 
was involved in an unusual cere¬ 
mony at the end of February. This 
was the “ground breaking" of a 
new nylon 6-6 plant at Odessa, 
Texas, the joint venture of El Paso 
Natural Gas Produots Company 
and the Beaunit Corporation, New 
York. 

Zimmer are building two of the 
four new plants in the projoet, to 
produce hexamethylene diamine 
and adipic acid. The others are for 
ammonia and nitric acid. 

The ceremony was attended by 
prominent industrialists associ¬ 
ated with the project and govern¬ 
ment officials from the states of 
Texas, Idaho and Tennessee. 
Ector County and the city of 
Odessa, 

The tight packed programme 
included a reception and dinner, a 
breakfast given by local banks 
and an appreciation lunoh by the 
Odessa chamber of Commerce 


before the ceremony, Between 
breakfast and lunch guests visited 
Globe of the Great South West 
Theatre "the only authentic 
replica of the original Shakes- 
porean theatre" and toured El 
Paso’s petrochemical plant. 

The nylon 64 plant is expected 
to begin operations In 1966 and 
will eventually employ about 
1,200 people. 

The project will help the eco¬ 
nomical development of the whole 
of WeBt Texas. Odessa, described 
both as America’s "newest indus¬ 
trial frontier" and "The Oil-Fired 
Supply Capital of the World" grew 
from a “slumbering cow town" 
with 4,000 Inhabitants into a 
booming olty with a population of 
66,000 after the great oil rush of 
the 1920’s. It Is the centre of a vast 
petrochemical complex. 

Guests at the ceremony were 
left In no doubt that Zimmer, as 
an engineering company. Is rated 
a highly valuable partner in the 
new multi-million dollar project. 


‘Sunday News’ 
for Belfast 


The first Sunday newspaper was 
Introduced Into Northern Ireland 
In the middle of March. It Is the 
Sunday News published by Century 
Newspapers Limited of Belfast, 
proprietors of the Belfast News 
Letter, and It is printed on a Scott 
Vickers rotary press. 

The first Scott Vigkers press was 
supplied to Northern Ireland in 
March 1950 for printing the Belfast 
News Letter. It comprised two units 
with two single folders. The in¬ 
creased circulation of this news¬ 
paper plus the introduction of the 
new Sunday News required the 
extension of this press line to four 
units and two single folders. 

The equipment Incorporates the 
latest rotamatlc ink feed system, 
pneumatically controlled reel- 
stand equipment and a convoyor 
By stem, together with a com¬ 
pletely new electric motor drive 
and control equipment. 

Initial reaction to the new 
paper was said to be “very favour¬ 
able", with healthy advertising 
interest and demand from all over 
Ireland, 


HEAT 

RESISTANT 

RUBBER 


Syropex, a special heat-resistant 
rubber developed by loco Ltd, of 
Glasgow (a Vickers Company) has 
been used successfully by Scottish 
Cables Ltd in an operation for 
tinning copper wire. 

In order to provide the tinned 
wire with a uniform coating and 
remove the excess solder attach¬ 
ing after it has been immersed In a 
bath of molten solder, the coated 
wire Is passed through a thin sheet 
of specially formulated rubber 
with a hole pierced In It. This pro¬ 
cess is known as “Snuggering . 

Normally, because of the tre¬ 
mendous heat of the wire, the 
rubber deteriorates and the draw- 
hole becomes enlarged and cannot 
be used again. TO combat this, 
Syropex was tried out, and was 
an Immediate success; 

Owing to Its resistance to high 
temperature, the draw-hole keeps 
its shape for muoh longer and the 
rubber is not degraded. It can be 
used again, or allow a second hole 
to be pierced dose by it. 

Syropex has a life at least ten 
times that ofioonventlonal rubber. 
Although this was a comparatively 
minor operation, using only small 
quantities of material, Its success 
in the Scottish Cablesfactoryillus- 
trates its potential application. 
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Cloud Over the Aristocracy 


The Crisis of the Aristocracy, 1558*1641 

By Lawrence Stone. 

Oxford University Press. 865 pages. £5 59. 

The dust of the battle waged over the nature 
and significance of changes in landowner- 
ship in late Tudor and early Stuart England 
seemed to have settled. In 1948 Mr Stone 
erected his standard when he claimed that 
the last years of Elizabeth’s reign saw u a 
general financial d£b£cle ” of the peerage, 
arrested only by the 44 prodigality and gen¬ 
erosity of the new monarch.” Three years 
later Professor Trevor-Roper challenged the 
thesis and substituted a new interpretation 
of his own. Many scholars were drawn into 
this conflict, most as combatants but some 
as umpires ; though recently they have 
moved away to intellectual history, now the 
most active sector of the front. On the 
deserted battlefield Professor Stone (who 
recently migrated from Oxford to Prince¬ 
ton) has now erected what by virtue of its 
size, expense and elaborate , detailing de¬ 
serves to be called a “ prodigy house,” the 
name given to the gigantic edifices construc¬ 
ted by so many of the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean aristocracy. He has inspected an 
awesome number of manuscript sources, 
issues stern warnings about the difficult 
nature of the evidence and produces an 
imprimatur from the Institute of Statistics at 
Oxford. 

On the principle that the bigger the 
sample the smaller the margin of error he 
has worked over six miles of Close Rolls 
and a massive number of manors. After 
interposing algebraic formulae he concludes 
that although “ a landed aristocracy has 
rarely had it so bad ” as under Elizabeth, 
this was only a temporary financial crisis 
for the aristocracy. An exceptionally lively 
and able chapter on estate management con¬ 
firms Professor Trevor-Roper’s view that 
landed assets, if properly exploited, could 
bring relief, while also amply confirming a 
suggestion from the same source about the 
peers’ interest in London property develop¬ 
ment. Mr Stone rightly (as before) empha¬ 
sises the lavish spending dictated by the 
pattern of behaviour for the aristocracy, and 
he illustrates the great gains made by many 
at the Jacobean court. But differences 
remain: Mr Stone maintains that iri 1640 
the peerage owned proportionately less land 
than in 1558, and that their recovery in 
terms of purchasing power was not com¬ 
mensurate with the new wealth of other 
classes. 


The novelty of the book lies in its insis¬ 
tence that although statistics form the 
“ bony skeleton ” of the analysis, it would 
be “a vulgar error to suppose that the finan¬ 
cial recovery of the aristocracy saw the end 
of the crisis in their affairs.” In a disarming 
personal confession Mr Stone explains that 
he now no longer relies wholly on the 
“clumsy old Marxist bulldozer” to push his 
facts into place, but has added to his equip¬ 
ment the 44 powerful tools ” of psychology, 
anthropology and sociology. With their aid 
he detects a crisis of confidence which fol¬ 
lowed the economic crisis of the aristocracy ; 
and though this second crisis did not cause 
the Civil War it helped to make it possible. 
From the airy architecture of his 44 prodigy 
house ” Mr Stone sees the rise of the gentry 
as 

to some extent—though certainly not entirely 

—an optical illusion, resulting from this tem¬ 
porary w *akness of the aristocracy'. 

But the new vantage point gives us a 
striking view of the aristocracy itself. Mr 
Stone is anxious not to indulge in the moral 
indignation of his youth when he saw the 
aristocrats as 44 an antipathetic group of 
Superfluous parasites,” and pays tribute to 
the business enterprise and even the chari¬ 
table activities of the peerage. Yet the peers 
still emerge from his pages as rapacious and 
bored, arrogant and expendable. Fathers 
sacrificed their children on the altar of the 
family, and peers were shameless in their 
begging. In his social analysis Mr Stone 
employs a wealth of literary allusion which 
Macaulay would have envied. But when he 
tells us that “ temporary patrilocal residence 
was the norm,” meaning that it was common 
for a bride to live in the house of her father- 
in-law for the first few years of her marriage, 
he is more likely to be understood on the 
other side of the Atlantic than on this. 
Defoe’s more homely remark that 44 the 
money and the maidenhead is the subject of 
our meditation ” is quoted at the hea$i of 
one section ; and though the former is a 
constant theme throughout the book, the 
other is not neglected. But it is curious to 
choose Bacon as a witness for the alleged 
44 dislike for passionate love between the 
sexes.” 

Mr Stone has aimed at a dynamic account 
as well as at a static analysis, but, as 
Macaulay found in his third chapter, it is 
not easy to link morphology with narrative. 
His account of the inflation of honours 
under James I is admirable ; his survey of 
aristocratic reaction under Charles I fresh 
and provocative ; and it is to his credit that 


he handles the final crisis so cautiously. 
Though Mr Stone loves figures and his 
recently acquired statistical techniques, his 
treatment of personalities i$ robust and 
vivid, enabling him to bring back to life the 
Burghley entombed by Professor Conyers 
Read. Mr Stone writes with unitagging 
verve and his vigorous style is cnliVeneq by 
telling modern analogies, so that the reader 
is never wearied by the details so extensively 
marshalled. Yet there is still much to brguc 
about and a great many questions to ask. 
Some may question the yiew that Elizabeth's 
freezing of salaries and restriction of rewards 
intensified the crisis j and they may prefer 
a less determinist attitude towards the for¬ 
tunes of the monarchy, especially if these 
are set more firmly in their European con¬ 
text. Since the difficulty or impossibility 
of valuing the rewards distributed by James 
I is rightly emphasised, how is it calculated 
that the recorded revenue of the Crown 
equalled the unrecorded income which 
passed to officials and courtiers? Mr Stone 
gives his conclusion on the significance of 
this period in a single sentence on page 15, 
but the reader should not stop there, even 
though the sentence is well over a page in 
length: he is only just entering the spacious 
grounds of this 44 prodigy house,” a land¬ 
mark in the historical landscape, which, 
despite the price of admission, deserves a 
large tourist trade. 

Problems of Intervention 

International Aspects of Civil Strife 

Edited by James N. Rosed&u,. 

Princeton University Press. London: 

Oxford University Press. 329 pages. 60s. 

The nuclear capability of the two major 
power groups has provided a major in¬ 
ducement to limit international war, a fact 
of life which has led strategists to seek per¬ 
fection of the pax ballistica and theorists to 
analyse bipolar systems of power. The pre¬ 
occupation with these endeavours has re¬ 
sulted in a scholarly neglect of an equally 
apparent and directly related phenomenon: 
namely, greatly increasing international in¬ 
volvement in civil wars as a less hazardous 
method of attaining national objectives. 
While some empirical studies exist of ex¬ 
ternal participation in internal conflict, little 
has been done by way of comparative and 
theoretical analysis. This book, the outcome 
of a symposium convened by the Princetorf 
Centre of International Studies, seeks to 
remedy the deficiency. 

James Rosenau (who edits the volume as 
well as contributing three sections to it) 
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observes that the collapse of civil order has 
only recently received the serious attention 
of social scientists, for there has been a ten¬ 
dency “to treat social disorder as an aber¬ 
ration of social order.” The links which 
exist between internal collapse and inter¬ 
national variables are even less well charted. 
Given that any internal change may have 
international repercussion*, Mr Rosenau 
returns to fundamentals by asking in what 
way external reaction will differ if the in¬ 
ternal change occurs violently rather than 
peacefully. Society assumes that a radical 
departure in domestic policy is more likely 
to ensue from civil violence than from 
peaceful change—though exceptions, such 
as the replacement of one right-wing dicta¬ 
tor by another, are familiar and are custo¬ 
marily dealt with by a technique of non¬ 
involvement. 

Morton Kaplan turns his skill at systems 
analysis to the question of intervention in 
civil war. He contends that the bipolar 
model is inherently less stable than the tra¬ 
ditional balance-of-power system, as there 
are no independent sets of actors capable of 
intervening to restore equilibrium. In his 
eyes, the relative stability achieved by 
mutual nuclear deterrence is incidental to 
the bipolar model: 

If the bipolar system occurs ar a time of 
nuclear plenty other factors may induce the 
Woes to limit wars in order to avoid mutual 
destruction. But they have no systemic incen¬ 
tive to preserve the integrity and independ¬ 
ence of the other bloc. 

Perhaps. But it seems at least arguable 


that massive military power (even if not 
necessarily nuclear power) is inherent in 
the formation of a bipolar pattern ; and in¬ 
sofar as this provides a deterrent it is 
systemic and not incidental. 

Manfred Halpern, commenting on “ .The 
morality and politics of intervention ” justly 
notes that a great power may intervene in 
the domestic realm of another state as much 
by saying “ no ” as by saying “ yes.” Wash¬ 
ington’s decisions over the Aswan Dam and 
the Volta Dam, respectively, make the point. 
Not only has the moralist to . observe the 
effects of both active and passive interven¬ 
tion, but also to distinguish impermissible 
coercion from persuasion in international 
diplomacy. If Mr Halpern poses more 
questions than he provides answers (and 
concludes with an embarrassed two pages 
on God, Man and the Purpose of Interven¬ 
tion) he none the less performs a useful 
service. Richard Falk is less reticent in 
making specific recommendations, and his 
lengthy, controversial essay on the inter¬ 
national law of internal war is an intellec¬ 
tual tour de farce. International law has 
traditionally distinguished between internal 
insurgency and full civil war. The latter 
situation accords belligerent status upon the 
contending factions, with the resulr that out¬ 
side states may not intervene on behalf of 
one side without being ar war with the other 
side. Professor Falk argues that contem¬ 
porary realities require a modification of 
these rules. The old rule of non-interven¬ 
tion penalises the law-abiding state, which 


A new Oxford Regional 
Economic Atlas 

Africa 

Prepared by Peter Ady and the Cartographic 
Department of the Clarendon Press 
The first Atlas to deal extensively with the entire 
African continent. There is a 56-page text of 
economic comment and statistics by Miss Peter 
Ady, Fellow of St. Anne’s College, Oxford. 

112 pages of maps, 50-page Gazetteer containing 
some 18,000 entries. 

63s net 
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feels inhjbited in th^ face of an initial inter¬ 
ference i&jtn internal War by a thirds tare. 
The tulc wag, he argues.priginally intended 
(o facilitate a return to equilibrium^ and 
this same purpose could now be better 
achieved by permitting counter-intervention 
in a civil war in response to a previous 
breach of the basic duty not to intervene. 

George Modelski, Karl Deutsch and 
y Andrew Scott have also contributed to this 
' stimulating. and substantial volume. It 
should be pondered by policy makers as 
well as by students of international rela¬ 
tions. 

How Mobile is America ? 

Poverty and Progress : Social Mobility in 
a Nineteenth Centtny City 
By Stephan Thernstrom. „ 

Harvard University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 294 pages. 48s. 

The town that had John P. Marquand as its 
favourite literary son and Lloyd Warner as 
its minute-by-minute sociologist might be 
thought to have yielded up the last ounce 
of refinable literary or scholarly lore. Yankee 
City might reasonably be assumed to have 
reached the point of no return. Not so. 
In this book Mr Thernstrom has made a new 
study of Newburyport that has a lot to tell 
us that the sociologist never suspected and 
the novelist hardly cared to know. The 
explanation of Mr Thcrnstrqm's originality 
is simple: he is a historian. 

Alike at the hands of Mr Marquand and 
under the scalpel of Professor Warner, New¬ 
buryport appeared as a conservative, settled, 
Massachusetts town obsessed with almost 
European refinements of class gradations. 
The backward-looking Mr Thernstrom is 
curious about class too, but at the lower end 
of rhe social scale, the unskilled labourer 
and those who He immediately above him. 
And from his study of the Mikes and the 
Paddys there emerges a Newburyport which 
is very different from the stereotype. 

The question that interests Mr Thern¬ 
strom is one which has encouraged ready¬ 
made answers from both Right and Left: 
how mobile is American society? The nine¬ 
teenth century popular myth-makers had 
rhe optimistic response embodied in the 
Horatio Alger legend ; the twentieth cen- 
tury sociologists have mostly preferred a 
Marxian or quasi-Marxian model of a pro- 
pertlyless, static proletariat. Mr Thernstrom 
has actually gone and looked at the evidence. 
He has taken the census returns from New¬ 
buryport for the 1850-1880 period and win¬ 
nowed them until they have yielded the last 
grain of information about those bottom 
members of society who leave no literary 
memorial of their own. Here, if anywhere, 
he contends, the promise of mobility has 
to prove itself. If the unskilled labourer 
coind better himself then the American 
dream has reality ; if not then it can hardly 
escape the charge of deception. 

Mr Thernstrom's findings are perhaps 
best described as “ melioristic.” The com- 
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NEW from PITMAN 

Standard 

Statistical Calculations 

P. G. Moore and D. £. Edwards 

This is primarily d book of calculations and not of ths 
theory of statistical methodology. Ultimately all theory 
has to be applted to practical situations and this book 
seeks to provide detailed guidance on its commoner 
applications. It will be of use both in statistical depart¬ 
ments and to those taking elementary and intermediate 
9taffstlC8'coursee. 

27s «d net 

The Woollen Industry 

Alan Brearley, 

8,Sc., F.T.I., C.G.I.A., M.lnst.B.E. 

Fourth in the new "Common Commodities and Indus¬ 
tries" series, this book describes the whole range of 
operations involved In the production of woollen yarn 
and cloth, and gives useful information on the history 
and growth of the U.K. woollen industry. A most help¬ 
ful addition to the “reference shelf" of nnynne engaged 
m tho manufacture, distribution and vale of wool and 
woollen goods. 

25s net 

Elements of 
Industrial Organization 

ENGINEERING ECONOMICS 
BOOK 1 

T. H. Burnham and G. 0. Hosktns j 

As well as defining the elements of economics and relat- I 
ing them to industry, this book surveys and explains i 
business organization, commercial law, statistics and j 
charts, industrial relations, research and development, i 
taxation, insuiance and fundamental ideas and concepts I 
of management. While primarily intended for ths ] 
engineer, it provides valuable background for the execu¬ 
tive and administrator—all brought up to date in this 
new edition. 

Seventh edition 25s nst 

Business Finance _ 

f. W. Paish, M.C., M.A, _ 

This book, based originally on lectures delivered te 
undergraduate student# of economics, provides a luefd 
explanation of the elementary principles and practice 
of business finance In Britain. Written In non-technlcal 
language throughout, it should be useful to students 
and professional men alike. ". .. by far the test book In 
its field."— THE BANKER. 

Third edition lie net 

Send new te Dept. E2 for year free catalogue ef 
PITMAN BOOKS FOR BUSINESS STUDIES, 
which Hats and dcscrlbaa ovar IN of tha bept 
business books published by us. 


Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons Ltd., 
30 Parksr Street, London, WC2 
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Foreign Dol« loons 
biEurope 

An authoritative account of the group¬ 
ing practice of issuing foreign dollar 
loans in Europe—a system likely to 
assume great importance both from a 
practical and a theoretical point of 
view. The author examines the impact 
of the new device on the dollar and on 
other exchanges , as well as on domestic 
interest rates , and describes the alter¬ 
native device of issuing loans in terms 
of composite units of account. 36s. 

Published by 
MACMIUAN 
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munity he depicts is anything but static. It 
is physically mobile; less than one family 
in six stays put for a generation. It is socially 
less mobile. Most labourers do not get a 
better job or acquire property. But enough 
do to give the Alger dream some meaning. 
And, in the second generation, improvement 
is the norm ; of the sons of labourers three 
out of four make an upwafd advance. The 
result is modest—not rags to riches but 
penury to respectability, not an escalator but 
a ladder with widely separated rungs. But 
die American claim to be a land of oppor¬ 
tunity is substantiated within the life span 
of a single family in nineteenth century 
Newburyport. 

Does Newburyport’s experience substan¬ 
tiate it elsewhere? Mr Themstrom’s find¬ 
ings are limited in time and place and invite 
other researchers to employ comparable 
ingenuity and energy on other trial borings. 

Fringes of Rebellion 

Birds’ Nests in Their Beards 

By William Stevenson. 

Hutchinson. 296 pages. 25s. 

Within the framework of an examination of 
political events in south-east Asia between 
1955 and 1962 Mr Stevenson tells a rollick¬ 
ing adventure story. He found himself, as 
a Canadian journalist based on Hongkong, 
fortuitously drawn into contact with the 
rebellions flickering among Indonesia’s 
eight thousand big and small islands and, 
as a result of his experiences, invites his 
readers to judge “ if the West should have 
encouraged the revolution against Sukarno, 
and if, having meddled clumsily in that 
imhappy affair, we made ourselves contemp¬ 
tible by competing with Russia to win back 
Sukarno’s favour.” 

Mr Stevenson’s readers, while forming 


BOOKS 

their judgments from his outlines of the 
main causes and people involved, are also 
irresistibly swung along from one colourful 
episode to another of his own adventures. 
He craftily keeps them unaware that while, 
for instance, they are reading about, his 
encounter with Emiria Sounassa, the 
“ queen ” of west New Guinea (who, while 
hissing to Mr Stevenson on a creaking four- 
poster bed her plans for escaping from 
nouse arrest in Jakarta, introduced her hus¬ 
band, the rajah, with a wave of the hand 
and “I’m primitive, but he's even more 
primitive ”), they are, in fact, being invited 
to consider the pros and cons of Mr 
Sukarno’s victory in the United Nations 
over the west New Guinea question. 

Similarly, his accounts 01 goings-on in 
Sandakan, a little town in north Borneo, 
living in its piratical past and at that time 
still the centre of conspiracy and gun- 
running, are a disguise, or background, for 
an examination of the changing role north 
Borneo played in the political scene, first 
as a centre for Indonesian rebel activities 
aimed at overthrowing Mr Sukarno's 
regime, and later in reverse, as the scene of 
a guerilla uprising organised by the Indo¬ 
nesian Communist party in 1962, and aimed 
at delaying the formation of the Malaysia 
federation. 

Mr Stevenson’s adventures took place on 
the periphery of events but are none the 
less revealing for that, and he puts his 
stories squarely into their larger context— 
for instance, the general reader has the 
geographical difficulties of economic life in 
Sumatra neatly illuminated by his account 
of an air journey from Palembang to Medan 
in company with a farmer with a pair of 
hens tucked under his arm—a delightful use 
of local airlines which caught Mr Steven¬ 
son’s fancy and illustrates how, given a 
network of cheap local airlines, trade and 
marketing can leap the formidable barriers 


“I find it very easy to read. 

It is rather nice that a man, who 
has been so much criticized, 
should have a book written in 
his favour” ... a British 
businessman, commenting on 
Mr C. B. Pyper's political classic, 

CHAMBERLAIN & HIS CRITICS 

A Statesman Vindicated 

L. Biskop-hlmoorth. 21 s. 
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of jungle and mountain, stimulating the 
economy of the area as a result. 

Mr Stevenson’s story winds up with an 
enthusiastic account of a journey from 
Sandakan to Celebes on board a rebel 
blockade-runner which fizzled out in the 
same way as the whole rebel campaign was 
at the time doing, in the face of the greater 
power and strength of the Indonesian central 
government. But Mr Stevenson's exuber¬ 
ance does not fizzle out: the picture of 
himself in company with “ Mr Willi,” the 
rebel courier on board the blockade-runner, 
shows as well as anything how much he 
enjoyed himself throughout his adventures. 

How to Avoid Square Pegs 

The Selection Process : Choosing the Right 
Man for the Job 9 

By Milton M. Mandell. 

American Management Association. Lon¬ 
don: Bailey Bros, and Swinfen. 512 pages. 

135s. 

General Motors puts “ the careful selection 
and placement of employees ” as “ task 
number one of its management goals.” 
Milton Mandell who was for seventeen years 
chief of Management Selection Methods for 
the United States Civil Service, has pro¬ 
duced a remarkable handbook on every 
aspect of this subject. Mr Mandell is 
unusual in that he does not write from any 
one viewpoint, whether that of industrial 
psychologist, professional management con¬ 
sultant or sociologist, but takes a neutral 
line in which every and any idea is given 
careful consideration. The general theme 
of the book is that 

the problem for the individual management, 
is to select those applicants who seem to have 
the greatest potential for growth in the com¬ 
pany's particular environment and to place 
them so that they will develop that potential 
to the fullest degree possible. 

This means a scientific approach to the task 
rather than an intuitive one, and the 
detailed discussion contained in the five 
hundred pages of this book is evidence of 
the wealth of data and comparative material 
now available to the selector. 

One of the most interesting sections of 
the book is that which deals with differing 
selection methods for different classes <3 
employees. Mr Mandell shows that the 
same kind of painstaking preparatory work 
which is normally undertaken before the 
selection of a top flight executive, is 
equally necessary for the selection of office 
employees, supervisors and blue collar 
workers. In particular he indicates how 
important are the careful analyses of job 
specifications for the successful selection of 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers. Square 
pegs in round hota pan be a problem at 
anv level. Mr. Mandell makes constant 
reference to Actual practices in the United 
States and he includes many examples of 
selection forms in current use. In sum, this 
is an ideal reference book for anyone in 
the selection business, and the clarity 
of the author’s style makes it suitable for 
specialist and non-specialist alike. 
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Good morning British Industry. This is a day of big, new opportunity. 
Look at the scope of industrial fuels from Shell-Mex and B.P. 

To get your business going energetically. Industrial Fuel Oils and Liquefied 
Petroleum Gases... versatile and efficient... with an attendant service that 
pinpoints their correct applications. 


Y ou’ll bf able to start every day 
right with the right fuel. Ask Shcll- 
Mc\ and B.P. who offer you a complete 
range that is ready to get your business 
moving. Ask them today . . . don’t lose 
time. It's never loo early to get industry 
going, and it’s so easy to call on Shell- 
Mex and B.P.’s integrated fuel service. 

A service for industry. We are right at hand 
with the right fuelling advice for firing 
whatever plans you have in mind. Because 
we have integrated two kinds of fuels into 
a single fuelling service , we have widened 
the scope for pin-pointing the right fuel 
for you whether you require conversion to 
oil-firing for furnace firing, steam raising 
and central heating, or if you wish to in¬ 
vestigate the interesting present and excit¬ 
ing future of LPG (liquefied petroleum 
gases). 

It's a wide range: fuels for a multitude 
of purposes ... all highly efficient and 
forward looking: fuels operating inde¬ 
pendently of mains allowing you to oper¬ 
ate in remote areas. And the offer of the 
attendant services of our Industrial Fuels 
Superintendents. 

Skilled engineers. Call us and enlist the 
expertise of an Industrial Fuels Superin¬ 
tendent. Let this skilled fuels engineer 
prove how economically oil fuel and LPG 


can get your business moving and your 
ideas into production. 

His first job (in the case of conversion 


LPG (I Jqueflcd Petroleum Gases) 

LPG demand new thinking. Pjogressive 
companies have already met with tremend¬ 
ous success using either or both ol Shell- 
Mex and B.P.’s vital twins: Propagas 
propane and Bottogas butane. Precise and 
energetic fuels. Ask the Industrial Fuels 
Superintendent about them. He will tell 
you how useful the Ceramic, Metal. 
Farming and Building industries find 
them. Propagas and Bottogas can be 
delivered in tanker loads for site storage 
or in portable 10 to 100 Jo containers from 
a nationwide dealer network. You’ll find a 
use for LPG in your company. 


from other types of ftiel) is to conduct a 
survey and efficiency test on your existing 
plant. This will enable him to present you 
with a comparative fuel cost statement. 
Then he has detailed information to make 
recommendations on new installations 
and the latest oil-firing equipment. 

After installation he can see that your 
staff are comprehensively briefed in 
operation and maintenance. 

Anywhere. You will get all the details of 
fuel storage and handling, and the Indus¬ 
trial Fuels Superintendent will point out 


that vvc will deliver our supplies without 
fail anywhere in the United Kingdom. 
Should you need high-level technical 
assistance, then the advice of our Fuel 
Efficiency Engineers is readily available. 

For the asking. The comprehensive service 
offered is yours for the asking. Your com¬ 
pany needs our range of fuels to keep 
ahead, to keep operating productively and 
profitably. A letter or telephone call will 
get an Industrial Fuels Superintendent 
around to see you and show you how these 
vital fuels get industry fired with success. 

Write or telephone: 

* Industrial Services Manager 
Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd 
Shell-Mex House Strand London WC ’2 
Temple Bar 1234 


Industrial Fuels 
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in Britain, details of the bulky finance bill unsettled the stock market, 
especially overseas stocks. Th# Qity was further disappointed by an 
additional tightening in the credit squeeze. 

In America, postponement of the steel strike for at least four months 
seems the best possible outcome f avoiding too abrupt changes in 
stockpiling and ordering . Preliminary estimates of the first quarter’s 
balance of payments show the Presidents measures taking effect. 

Wall Street went forward this week. 

Among other world bourses , Australia continues to be weak on 
withdrawals of overseas funds ; Japan has rallied for the first time 9 
since the official support of the market at 1200 was withdrawn in March. 


AMERICAN CONSUMERS: TOO OPTIMISTIC? 


The American consumer is behav¬ 
ing in his usual manner. He is 
•pending all the money he it 
g e tt in g. And he is borrowing at a 
record rate. 

He is also, according to the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan’s Survey Re¬ 
search Centre, happier than ever 
about his economic situation. The 
Centre’s index of consumer senti¬ 
ment has reached its highest level 
since 1956. 

Incomes High, 

Savings Low 

Consumer spending in the first 
quarter of this year was at a $418 
billion rate, up almost $12 billion 
from the previous quarter. This 
extra consumer demand accounted 
for four-fifths of the large, but 
expected, quarterly rise in the 
gross national product to $649 bil¬ 
lion a year. 

An unusually large proportion of 
families have had income increases. 
Rising employment, peak overtime 
hours, ana wage increases that are 
a bit higher than last year’s are all 
helping to push up income. Em¬ 
ployment, in the first three months 
of 1965, advanced at an annual rate 
of 2 million. The help-wanted 
advertising mdex, after an extreme 
rise since last October, is running 
at a record level, above even the 
peak reached in the Korean war. 
Personal income over the same 
period gained $3 billion per month. 
Consumer spending out of this in¬ 
come, after tax payments, has more 
than kept pace* The ratio of per¬ 


sonal saving to disposable income 
was 6.8% in the first quarter of 
1965, below the “normal” aver¬ 
age of 7.2% in 1957-1964, and far 
below the abnormally high 8% of 
the fourth quarter of 1964. Con¬ 
sumers, therefore, have not only 
fully absorbed the big tax cut of 
1964, they have also carried their 
buying even further. A “ normal ” 
saving ratio in the first quarter 
would have meant about $2 billion 
less spendmg. It is likely, however, 
that the normal saving ratio will 
toon reassert itself. So further 
changes in spending will once 
again be commensurate with 
changes in income. 


Cars Lag and Lead 

Mainly, the recent abnormal rise in 
spending reflects the catch-up on 
car buying. Postponements from 
the fourth quarter of 1964 resulted 
from work stoppages then at 
General Motors and Ford. Con¬ 
sumer outlays for cars rose by 
more than $5 billion in the first 
quarter. This spending has already 
advanced from the average level of 
1964 twice as fast as in the two 
previous years. Total car sales (in¬ 
cluding imports) in January and 
February ran at an incredible rate, 
equivalent to over 10 million 
vehicles a year. By any objective 
standard, this was clearly unsus¬ 
tainable. 

Return to “normal” in the car 
market began in March, when the 
•ales rate dropped to 9.25 million 
and in the first twenty days of 


PERSONAL INCOME & SPENDING 

beesonally adjusted annual rotes 



I .1 l.\.PV. 

Instalment credit — *• 



In February total consumer credit 
outstanding wee running at 176.7 bn 
out of which* $69.4 bn waa instalment 
credit 
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April, to about 8.8 million. The Factors Past and Future 
rate may welLM further. Detroit , . 

economisK^Hl^iMhers) have cal- An hhptm^^-JnB^ient fa the 
culatedlK. basic sustainable • 

mark^ fpf 1965 to be about 8 “ jfafiWU, has been the 

million 1Msed upon such factors «*<*d volume otWtaMm <Mbt 
as replacement demand and popu- After increasing by $y Uffit$ dsr> 
lation ^toSth, But it must be noted ln 8 r 9^4> total CMiiufew> -Credit 
that tho-motor capital, ever an £*« « » annuai rate rf $ 9l 
optimistic .community, is particu- billion in the first tee mMms of 
larly ebullient these days. Henry i9«S- . Repaymefitron instalment 
Ford Di basking in the success of credit m the firM ; tpWtter >ere at a 
the ; people’s sports car—the record rate, wett W?, I 4% of dis- 
Mfiitta*—has recently pre dict e d a posable income. Wan nsing mn- 
o mSSmi tar year for 1065, up Payment and overtime workjtfas 
io%OTer 1964 This for«*ast im- is not too surprisfaa. But h k 
Mfes so further <WKn,. in die doubtful whether such a big addi- 
% rate from its most recent tion to buying m from credit 
level The Survey Research will continue as the rtse in employ- 
Centre’s recent survey on con- meat »»ows and overthne disap. 
Burner car-buying plans, as well as P®***- 

the earlier survey by the Census Two other forces will influence the 
Bureau, seems to lend support to future course of consumer expea- 
the optimistic viewpoint. diture. First, car buying should be 

Apart from can, consumer pur- returning to a more sustainable 
chases have been somewhat less level Second, spending on other 
spectacular. Outlays for furniture goods and services will not be ris- 
and household equipment have ing as much in coming quarters as 
been virtually stable since the in previous quarters, since the 
spring of 1964. The one excep- gains in incomes will be slowing 
tion has been colour television, down. The whole impetus from 
rapidly approaching a mass mar- tbs income tax cut is already a 
ket. The trade expects to sell matter of history. 

2.25 million sets this year, up a is true that the prospective cut 
million from 1964. Spending on in. selected federal excise or sales 
other durable goods in the past, taxes that President Johnson-has 
nine months has also increased promised for this Summer shoukf 
very little., ^Buying of soft goods, help to sustain real buying power 
such as fSod, clothing, and petrol «-to die extent that business re- 
has kept in pace with the rise in duces the prices on the tax-free 
post-tax incomes. $0> too, has the goods. In addition, the increase in 
outlay on services. , social security payments to old-age 


pensioners, also scheduled for this 
summer, should help to boost 
spending on necessities; but it will 
have little, if any, impact on out¬ 
lays for cars and other major itetjis. 
Moreover, the price for the'social 
security benefits increase this y£ar % 
will be the $5 billion rise in sodal 
security taxes scheduled to begin 
next January 1966. This,*in 
effdbr, will, wipe* o\*t the CXpecfed 
gains of the second half of 1965, 
stemming not only from the higher 
benefits but also from the reduc¬ 
tions in excisd taxes. $o the help . 
from the two new fiscal'stimulants, 
widely hailed os the saviour for the 
second half of 1965, may prove 
tempomy; to far as can be 
learned, Washington officials have 
not yet developed new fiscal srimu- 
lanfs for 1966. 
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KEY AMERICAN INDICATORS 


Still a Plus Year 

On the face of it, some signs can 
be picked, out of faltering in the 
growth of American business. In 
March, new factory orders for dur¬ 
able goods levelled off; at the 
same time, retail sales actually 
dipped slightly. But, in the first 
case, orders have piled up to an 
exceptionally, high level, height¬ 
ened by the prospect of a steel 
strike. In the second case, poor 
weather helped to keep shoppers 
away. 

Several leading indicators were 
still moving upwards in March, 
notably the average workweek. 
And unemployment was down. 
Postponement of the steel strike 
removes the most obvious direst to 
continuing expansion. 


Percentage change from: 

Month Index Previous Three Twelve 
1958- month months : months 

100 ego ego 


Industrial production* 

March 

149*5 

40*9 

+1*7 

48*6 

Civilian employment* 

March 

111 -7 

♦0-2 

40*6 

42*3 

Unemployment* 

March 

74*9 

-6*5 

—5*3 

-12*1 

Manufacturing 

productivity* 

March 

136*2 

+0*4 

+1*8 

42*6 

Workweek * 

March 

105*9 

+0*6 

+0*7 

42*2 

earnings (weekly) 

March 

129-8 

+1 *4 

+0-5 

1 +6-9 

Orders-on-hand 
durable goods* 

February 

124-5 

+0-1 

+2-6 

416-1 

Consumer prices 

March 

108-2 

+0-1 

+0-2 

41-2 

Retail sales* 

March 

139*1 

-0*8 

41*9 

49*4 


• Seasonally adluatsd. Ordars-on-hand end retail aaJa* in value, not volume, tarms. WortnmwS 
is the average number of weekly hours worked by production workers. Unemploy mem is among 
all civilian workers : level in March running at an annual rata of 4.7%. 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 


banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred and thirty branches in twenty-seven 
territories extending from the Eastern 
Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 

(Jncorporalcd by Royal Chartei, 1833) 

itr.u) orricL: j8 BisnorscATn, London, e.c .2 

J1V«/ End, London branch: 2 Regmt Sheet, London , S. T T. / • Offices in the United Kingdom 
also at Manchester and l ’u erpool, in Get many at Hamburg and in the United States‘at New York and San Ftanciscn 

The Eastern Bank Limited head office: a & 3 crosby square, London, e.c. 3 

Aovodtoed Banks? The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) • Allahabad Bank Limited (Incorporated in India 
The Commercial Bank S.A.L. (Incorporated in Libya) • The Chartered Bank of London (Incorporated in Californiaj 
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Outside the Atom 

The government has said that as a matter of policy, the nationalised industries are to 
hi allowed to branch out into new fields of manufacture. If they are instructed to 
make commercial profits, then it is only fair to give them this commercial freedom. 
But can all of them use it? Take the Atomic Energy Authority which is, according to 
the Ministry of Technology, about to “diversify” •. • 


T he scheme looked a good one. Here was this Atomic 
Energy Authority sitting on assets worth between £500 
million and £600 million, with not far short of 40,000 men 
working on bombs nobody wanted and power stations no-one 
would buy. And there were the engineering industries 
neglecting science and not putting in their proper quota of 
research. Make the authority take some of its men off atoms 
and put them on to non-atomic work for industry and lo ! two 
birds cold by the one stone. The necessary legislation was 
slipped through as part of the act establishing the Ministry of 
Technology ; and this week Mr Cousins announced that the 
AEA was to become responsible for research on getting the 
salt out of water. 

The Government came to ofl&e pledged to encourage 
“ research ” over an increasingly wide field of “ industry,” 
and the Ministry of Technology appears to have learnt all too 
quickly that these emotive words, repeated sufficiently often 
in any British context, provide a passable substitute 
for hard, detailed, discouraging planning. One cannot, 
therefore, assume that the ministry has any real idea 
about how the authority is supposed to help industry, 
or what with. Not that the authority is much wiser, 
but it is doggedly rummaging through its divisions looking 
for useful bits and pieces that could have wider industrial ap¬ 
plication. It got the de-salination job because de-salting plants 
could be used least uneconomically in conjunction with big 
nuclear power stations, and because the AEA knows a good 
deal about water. It has recently won a contract from the 
European Space Research Organisation because this involved 
work with plasmas, and the authority’s thermonuclear research 
men live and spend their working lives with plasmas. But 
instances like these, where somebody wants the special 
expertise that the authority happens to have, are bound by the 
very nature of that expertise to be rare. Thus, the AEA’s en¬ 
gineers know a great deal about the geometry of plant where 
the unplanned juxtaposition of a critical quantity of fissile 
material like uranium could set off reactions equivalent to 
dumping a small, unprotected reactor in the middle of the 
floor. But this particular problem of criticality does not occur 
outside the atomic industry. They also know possibly more 
than anyone else in the country about the structure of certain 
materials—steel, zirconium, concrete, graphite. They had to 
get this knowledge in order to appreciate the likelihood of 


radiation damage to these materials: but how many other en¬ 
gineering industries want to know about this ? The technical 
fall-out from atomic engineering may be somewhat larger than 
it is from aircraft engineering, because rather more of it is 
closer to daily life. Rarely is industry concerned with the com¬ 
bination of extreme precision combined with extreme light¬ 
ness that characterises aircraft engineering; and most en¬ 
gineers would count it very bad basic design if they had to 
be. But many of the requirements of atomic engineering are 
industrially offbeat, too. 

T his is why the original ban on AEA’s doing research on 
anything but atoms was never worse than tiresome ; the 
law had to be bent to allow work to be done on seismology that 
was essential to the detection of underground tests, but it did 
bend. Now, freedom to diversify into non-atomic fields is to 
depend on the minister’s specific permission (he may have to 
provide the money); examples seem most likely to arise out of 
the authority’s work on atomic fuels. AEA developed its own 
technique for making the cans that hold the fuel by extrusion 
using water pressure ; this method of extrusion could have 
other engineering applications, and a test machine is being 
built to see whether industry is interested. And the authority 
has also become a considerable specialist in ceramics, includ¬ 
ing those incorporating beryllium, at a time when ceramics 
formed out of metallic oxides are beginning to look interest¬ 
ing to some other parts of industry. 

The authority also commands considerable expertise on 
questions of heat transfer, particularly when these involve 
removing huge quantities of heat from a relatively small area. 
And one place where large amounts of heat are given off in 
a confined space is inside high voltage transmission cables 
laid underground. The Central Electricity Generating Board 
has argued up till now that, even ignoring cost considerations, 
the cooling plant needed to carry away the heat from under¬ 
ground transmission lines of any length would deface the 
countryside far more than today’s overhead cables do. But 
suppose, as is quite possible, that the Atomic Energy Authority 
were to apply its knowledge of cooling by gas under pressure, 
which it has learnt in the course of its power station research, 
and were to initiate a research programme into cooling buried 
transmission lines. It might alter the technical prospects, at 
least, of putting such cables underground; whether it could 
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transform the economics that nowadays generally preclude 
“ undergrounding ” and make CEGB unpopular is another 
matter. 

If a power-house of talent the size of the AEA is given its 
head—and the money—it is bound to throw up the occa¬ 
sional good idea. Not necessarily enough of theta, though, 
to end its concealed unemployment of both men and equip¬ 
ment. The existence of this tends to be loyally denied by the 
authority ; nevertheless, it talks at the same time of taking on 
extra commitments without taking on extra bods. For in some 
ways, the better the prospects for atomic power, the worse the 
prospects for atomic research. If the tenders now being 
scrutinised by the CEGB show that at least one of the atomic 
consortiums can put in a bid able not only to compete with, 
but to beat, costs in coal-burning power stations, the main 
work left for AEA’s research staff may be to think up a next 
generation of atomic systems but beat that too; and it is not 
easy to see how this can be done. One big experimental 
reactor working on a system of steam cooling in place of gas 
is under construction now; the only other big project before 
the authority is for a prototype-scale version of the small fast 
breeder at Dounreay. This has been on the cards for several 
years, but the AEA is still not sure enough either of the design 
or, still more important, the economics, to go to the Treasury 
for the money. The rest is silence. 

S o in one way and another, the amount of research done at 
the authority looks as if it will run down, which has led to 
much talk during the past year of its research functions being 
divided up between the Central Electricity Generating Board 
on the one hand and the nuclear engineering groups on the 
other. But that would require someone to take a positive 
decision at governmental level, whereas the present alterna¬ 
tive, encouraging the AEA to “ diversify ” while its primary 
purpose may be subject to take over bids, means that things 
can drift on much as they are. 
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Those concerned with the mpdemisatiop of industry 
two thing* ^ '> 'P" \ T t ^ '“7 

(a) that it is not, at bottom, supply a matter of providing 
money for research and development, and 

(b) it cannot be done without gravely offending existing 
interests. 

The Ministry of Technology does not at present appear to 
realise the one, or be prepared to face the other. Suppose that 
AEA builds and demonstrates its hydro-static extruding mach¬ 
ine and it is good. Whether the makers of extruding machines 
will come and buy a licence for the design will depend on 
what they themselves think the market for ir might be! These 
are questions of judgment, not of money; and the collective 
commercial judgment of the members of die British machine 
tool industry is not necessarily going to be improved because 
the government does their research for them. That is the 
first hurdle. The second is whether Mr Cousins is really pre¬ 
pared to allow the authority to go round upsetting people. The 
AEA has probably more experience of designing, planning 
and building laboratories of all sorts than any other organisa¬ 
tion in the country. Is Mr Cousins prepared to allow its 
planners and site engineers with litde on their hands at the 
moment, to go into the contracting business and tender for 
the science buildings of the new universities ? Come to that, 
should the AEA itself begin tendering to the CEGB for power 
stations ? Up till now it has been the final technical arbiter 
on industry’s designs, which ruled out its entering the com¬ 
petition itself. But CEGB is acquiring its own expertise and 
building up its own atomic engineering branch with enough 
experience to do the scrutiny itself. If the authority is not 
allowed to follow where its talents lead it, diversification will 
simply be a grand term for odd-jobbing, which will help 
neither industry nor the AEA much. In short, has anyone 
seriously thought how far down along the line they want the 
authority to diversify ? The question is purely rhetorical. 
One knows perfectly well they have not. 


Japan’s Hard Sell in Africa 


African nations are protesting to Japan that 
trade needs to move two ways 

Toky 

Japan’s increasing interest in Africa is now coinciding with 
J increasing African resentment of the fact that Japan buys 
from Africa not much more than half the amount it sells to it. 
Tokyo is at last beginning to take African protests seriously. 
Experts from the foreign ministry and the ministry of trade 
and industry (MITI) are studying the question. But the 
government has moved too late to prevent several countries 
taking discriminatory measures against Japanese goods, and 
others may well follow. 

Officials here complain that it is herd for Japan to find 
enough suitable goods to buy from Africa. But Africa imports 
more from Japan than either the European Common Market 
or the European Free Trade Association does, and the 
government believes it should be possible to double Japanese 
exports to the continent in the next five yean. Recently, sales 


there have been growing by only about i } per cent a year, and 
Japanese light industrial goods have been feeling heavy com¬ 
petition from Hongkong and India. Probably part of the 
solution for Japanese business will be to shift the emphasis to 
large capital equipment and joint investment ventures, in 
which it still has far more to offer than any other Asian country. 
The sudden appearance of serious Japanese investment in 
Africa over the past two years shows that this shift has already 
begun. But a great deal mom capital will have to be provided 
from Japan to make the African countries hpppy about their 
mutual relations. 

African trade representatives coming to Tokyo have recently 
been issuing warnings .of their discontent with increasing 
frequency. Tlje latest were a party from Uganda; and a few 
weeks after establishing diplomatic relations with Japan, 
Uganda has in fact stopped issuing import licences for 
Japanese goods. ^Tanzania placed restriction on imports from 
Japan in mid-April to reduce the imbalance of trade between 
them Japan has been exporting about £7 million worth of 
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goods a year to Tanzania (mostly piece-goods and synthetic 
fibres), and importing lcss^than /lj million whjch (s 

fairly typical of the situation. More recently Kenya ministers 
have made menacing noises after restricting textile 
imports. Another worry for Tokyo is possible resentment at 
the amount of trade it is doing with South Africa. It has no 
desire to be left with that country as its biggest African outlet. 
Generally, officials here are unhappy to see the growing 
tendency of developing countries to discriminate against 
Japanese goods just when they have achieved more or less 
normal trading arrangements with the industrialised countries. 
The developing world still absorbs more than 50 per cent of 
Japanese exports, but Latin America as well as Africa has 
recently been moving against Japanese goods. 

Among steps that will probably be taken by Japan, although 
perhaps not in time to prevent action by one or two more 
African powers, will be to offer low-cost and long-term loans, 
technical assistance, expanded joint venture projects and help 
in speeding up transport and industrialisation programmes. 
But money is exceedingly scarce in Japan just now, and firms 
emphasise the difficulties they have in financing their invest¬ 
ments in Africa. So far, only a few of the larger trading 
companies and a small segment of the manufacturing com¬ 
munity are really very interested in helping the government 
to conciliate African opinion by a higher level of investment. 
The efforts of the 18 African countries associated with the 
European Common Market to achieve closer commercial 
links with Europe, and the possibility of an African common 
market being created for East and Central Africa are not 
encouraging for Japanese business either. 


I n September, 1963, there were only 13 Japanese invest¬ 
ments of any size in Africa, with slightly more than £1 
million involved. Since then there has been an investment 
spurt—over £2\ million was committed during the 1963-64 
fiscal year. The figures are still a strong argument for capital- 
hungry African leaders but since the inauguration last 
year of the Reserve Fund System, which gives special tax 
concessions to Japanese industries investing in developing 
nations, there has been a steady flow of missions and survey 
teams designed to increase trade and boost the number of joint 
ventures by Japanese concerns in Africa. 

At present, a six-member Japanese government trade dele¬ 
gation is touring Southern Rhodesia seeking possible sources 
of raw materials for Japan’s steel mills and investigating the 
feasibility of establishing a steel plant there. Another group 
of six mining engineers is in Upper Volta surveying manganese 
reserves at Tambao. Several important private industrial 
teams are In Cameroun and Zambia. Mitsui, Japan’s second 
largest trading house, has dispatched a team to Cameroun and 
has applied for approval to erect a £7 million cocoa butter 
plant as a joint venture ; the Cameroun investment commission 
has already commented favourably on this project. Mitsui, 
presumably encouraged by the government, concluded a 10- 
year contract with South Africa, (unique among African 
countries because it exports much more to Japan than it buys 
from it) at the end of last year for the purchase of 12 million 
tons of iron ore valued at more than £70 million. 

Mitsui also has sent survey teams to Zambia and the Sudan 
ro look into copper supplies in both areas. The company 


previously concluded a £700,000 contract to build a stainless 
St^et heir Johannesburg, atid is currently bijtil^Q^ a 
£300,000 textile dyeing plant in Kenya, and a fishing net 
factory estimated to cost £550,000 is under consideration for 
Nigeria. v 

Not to be outdone, Japan's 16 major spinning companies 
have constructed spinning mills at Kaduna in northern 
Nigeria in a joint operation with the Northern Nigerian 
Development and North Nigerian Investment companies (both 
agencies of the Nigerian government), and the Toyo rayon 
company has erected a nylon weaving plant in a joint project 
with the Ethiopian government. Another plant has been con¬ 
structed in Kenya by a Japanese spinning cqtnpany and a 
fourth has been erected in Ethiopia. 


Japanese export Japanese overseas 

markets 1994 investment 1963 



TOTAL £2.390 mn TOTAL *120 mn 


Encouragingly, the World Bank is now involved in major 
transport and industrialisation projects with the Japanese 
government, the Japanese Export-Import Bank and banks in 
African countries. Japan is shortly to dispatch a survey team 
as a result of a mission that travelled through the Sudan 
recently, studying the prospects of building a railway line from 
the Sudan to Lake Chad (and on to the Atlantic) which may 
extend to Nigeria and possibly to the Central African Republic. 
Another railway project is now being surveyed in Algeria. The 
programme calls for Mitsui to work with the Japanese and 
Algerian governments, aided by the World Bank, to expand 
the Algerian rail network. In some, if not all, of these ventures 
the Japanese government has let it be known that it will 
co-operate by guaranteeing the projects or by facilitating the 
extension of long-term credits. 

Japan’s exports to the former French colonies, which have 
to face higher tariffs than common market exports, have hardly 
exceeded £35 million a year. But over the past few months, 
Japan has signed most-favoured-nation trade pacts with 
Dahomey, Niger, Mali, Togo, Guinea, Chad, Madagascar, 
Cameroun and the Central African Republic ; and before the 
end of the year it may conclude similar agreements with the 
Ivory Coast, Mauritania, Senegal, Upper Volta, the Congo 
(Brazzaville) and Gabon. 

Japan sold £28 million worth of goods (mosdy cars) to 
South Africa in 1963 and imported about £35 million worth 
fore, wool and other items), which makes the two countries 
major trading partners. Japan is now under mounting pressure 
from other African nations to take a position against apartheid. 
The question is whether Japan will support calls in the United 
Nations for sanctions and trade boycotts against South Africa. 
Not surprisingly (and not alone) people here are hoping that 
the issue will not be pushed to the point of decision. 
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Finance Bill: The Mixture as Prescribed 


Virtually no surprises ; certainly no pleasant ones. Whether 
or not the Chancellor , his advisers , or even the Inland Revenue 
staff wholly comprehended at budget time the economic 
ramifications of his minor fiscal revolution, jew second 
thoughts are discernible in their 226-page Finance Bill . The 
wind is not being tempered to overseas companies whose 
foreign tax relief will be sidesvnped by corporation tax; 
short-term capital gains taxation is being widened to bring it 


j into line with long-term ; in more ways than one, incentives 
! to buy gilt-edged are being significantly reduced. Whatever 
hints of comfort the Chancellor may have offered directors 
entertaining visitors in their private dining rooms, his austere 
staff has deleted: there , too, export buyers only. However , 
some of them may be encouraged to acquire even more 
pleasant places to eat in : valuable town houses, in maybe an 
acre of Mayfair. 


Corporation Tax 

he major problem of technique and policy involved in Mr 
Callaghan’s corporation tax has been that of fitting it in 
to the British system with its high personal tax rate— the 41J 
per cent standard rate—which is also the rate withheld at 
source On dividends and interest. For dividends received by 
companies the solution has been to relieve this entirely from 
corporation tax liability (where the dividend arises from a 
British source subject to corporation tax), and to allow the 
receiving company to set the standard rate withheld on the 
dividends it receives against the standard rate that it is 
required to withhold on dividends it pays out. Thus if a 
company merely paid out all the dividends received there 
would only be one imposition of corporation tax and one 
imposition of withholding. 

So far as interest is concerned, however, the receiving 
company is to be charged corporation tax on the gross amount, 
but is allowed to reclaim the standard rate withheld. This 
should substantially diminish the attractiveness of fixed- 
interest stocks to corporate investors. For a company distri¬ 
buting all of its interest received, the tax liability will have 
jumped from 56.25 per cent (15 per cent corporate tax plus 
41.25 per cent standard rate) to 64.25 per cent (40 per cent 
corporate tax plus 41.25 per cent on the balance distributed). 

Mr Callaghan here seems to have put up a strong and 
successful fight to depress the gilt-edged market, against the 
opposition that must have been mounted within the Treasury 
and Bank of England. Certainly investment in gilt-edged to 
get 2.1 per cent net of corporation and income tax from 6 per 
cent, gross, with inflation running at 4-5 per cent a year, 
should be depressing enough. The case for corporate taxation 
—either that it is a form of indirect taxation on sales or a 
means of limiting the undesirably high return obtained on 
investment—hardly applies in this case, where the return 
obtained on fixed interest securities is already minimal if not 
negative in real terms. Moreover, since companies will not 
pay corporation tax on dividends received from other UK 
companies, the tax change constitutes a fairly obvious incen¬ 
tive to them to cease investing surplus cash in government 
securities and invest in other companies. This may strengthen 
the concentration of control in British industry. 

The transitional provisions for companies with overseas 
trading income seem far from generous—amounting to no 
more than the proportion of net profits paid out as dividends 
times the foreign tax credit lost through the imposition of the 
corporation tax. As a basis for this relief the company is 
allowed to choose any year from 1962-63, 1963-64 and 
1964-65, but the relief will tail off after the first two years by 
one quarter to zero at the end of five years. From these 


meagre concessions it looks as though the Chancellor is not 
trusting to the effect these new taxes might have through 
depressing the return on, and reducing the attractiveness of, 
overseas investment; but intends to strike also at the liquidity 
of the companies investing overseas. 

The Chancellor has been fortunate in th 3 t as regards the 
changeover to the corporation tax, much of the ground 
had been prepared already by the scheme for switching com¬ 
pany taxation over on to an accounts basis, drawn up by the 
Inland Revenue and published last year. Thus new companies 
will pay corporation tax nine months after their accounting 
period ends, and existing companies will continue to pay on 
January 1st of the fiscal year which begins after the 
end of the company’s accounting period (i.e., between nine and 
twenty-one months after the end of the accounting period). 
But the relief for existing companies that cease trading will be 
less generous. The problem is that they will be due for tax 
on about one additional year’s profits. The accounts basis 
scheme got round this by exempting them from one year’s 
profits on cessation. The Finance Bill only gives this relief in 
full to companies ceasing in 1966-68 and in a tapered form 
for companies ceasing before 1971. 

Companies will have to deduct and account for income tax 
on dividends paid after April, 1966, but not for those paid 
before, even if paid out of profits liable to corporation tax 
only (for accounting years ending from April 6th onwards). 
But welcome though this modest windfall may be, there is a 
comprehensive anti-avoidance clause to stop companies paying 
abnormally heavy dividends in this interim period. 

Capital Gains Tax 

As expected, the capital gains tax proves to be generally 
very tough. Gains within 12 months are to be treated as 
income and gains outside of this term are to be taxed at 30 
per cent, with gifts and death taken as a constructive realisa¬ 
tions—although in the latter case the capital gains tax can be 
credited against death duties. Apart from homes, only national 
savings, gambling winnings, life assurance policies, important 
works of art, and private motor cars are exempted (and all 
other assets now become subject to short-term as well as long¬ 
term capital gains tax). Gains on redemption of securities are 
included and the arm of the tax is to stretch as far as overseas 
capital gains remitted here by tho& merely resident or 
ordinarily resident in this country. 

In a country in which inflation runs at around 4 per cent 
annually, this tax, given that it has a negligible degree of pro¬ 
gression, is extremely high as applied to real capital gains, 
even when allowances have been made for possible postpone- 
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ment of the tax liability. In real terms, taking into account 
the greater opportunity of the more wealthy to postpone 
realisation and thus reduce the real burden of the tax, the 
30 per cent rate effectively in real terms is regressive—bearing 
least hard on the very wealthy. 

The tax also appears to have odd loopholes that have the 
same effect. For example, the exemption from gains tax of 
capital gains on private residences—without the qualification, 
along American lines, that any realisation must be reinvested' 
in another house—seems an invitation to the wealthy to live 
in large, expensive town houses for most of their lives and 
later vacate, collecting their capital gains and going to live 
in rented apartments. (Perhaps even a stately home ? The 
limitation on size is “ grounds up to one acre, or such larger 
area as may be appropriate to the house* 9 ) 

Bearing Down on Trusts 

Given the decision to have a capital gains tax it is natural 
that there should be special rules for trusts. Otherwise it 
would be too easy to settle property for the perpetuity period 
of up to eighty years, during which time there might well be 
no disposal leading to the realisation of a capital gain. The 
Bill attacks the problem in four ways. Firstly, the settlor 
himself will be liable if, when he transfers assets to a settle- 
ment, the market value of these assets exceeds their value 
on the 6th April, 1965. This will clearly discourage settlors, 
not only because their generosity will involve the payment of 
tax but also because very often they will lack the cash with 
which to make the payment—the assets put into settlements 
are often land or shares in private companies, neither of which 
are readily convertible into money. 

Secondly, a liability will afise if there is a capital gain when 
trust property is transferred by the trustees to a beneficiary: 
if there is a capital loss on the transfer it will belong to the 
beneficiary who will be entitled to offset it against gains he 
may make in the future. Thirdly, the termination of a life 
interest will be the occasion of a revaluation of all the assets 
of the setdement, subject to a concession to expediency which 
provides that such revaluation shall only be made at ten yearly 
intervals. Finally, discretionary trusts are dealt with by 
prescribing that the tax shall be charged once each decade. 
The white paper says that this will be in addition to the charge 
on actual realisations, but this is not explicit in the Bill. 

During the existence of a settlement, the assessment to 
capital gains tax will be made on the trustees. If the charge 
arises as a result of the transfer of assets to a beneficiary and 
the trustees “ fail ” to pay it, the beneficiary will be liable. 
It is already evident that one more onerous responsibility 
will be on the shoulders of the trustees, and many must already 
be wondering how they will find the cash to pay the tax, 
especially where the trust assets are largely unquoted shares. 

Close Companies 

Owners of companies under the control of five or fewer 
persons were told in the budget statement that the Finance Bill 
would impose income tax and surtax on profits that were un¬ 
reasonably withheld from distribution. In the past such com¬ 
panies were liable to a “surtax direction” if they did not 
pay a reasonable dividend. This droit administratif has 
usually been exercised fairly but there has long been pressure 
to bring the law into line with practice and to remove the 


penal threat by limiting a “ direction ” to a reasonable part of 
the income. ■ • '•>: -* ' 

This the Bill proposes^ A sui^ax company (renamed a 
“close” company) will, in addition to corporation tax, be 
called upon to pay income tax on the amount by which its 
dividends fall short of the prescribed standard. This standard 
is 60 per cent of its trading income plus the whole of any 
investment income it may possess, with certain reliefs for 
companies with modest profits. This norm will be reduced 
if it can be shown that because of the company’s need to 
retain profits for its maintenance and development a smaller 
distribution can be justified. It will be applied to the balance 
of profits remaining after corporation tax has been paid; so 
that, if corporation tax is at the rate of 40 per cent, the pre* 
scribed standard rate will be 36 per cent of the pie-tax profits. 
This is broadly in line with the 30 per cent to 40 per cent 
that the authorities at present often regard as reasonable. 

Where a close company has been assessed in this way to 
income tax on a shortfall of distributions, the amount so 
assessed will be deemed to have been distributed and so form 
part of the income of the shareholders for surtax' purposes. 
Thus surtax as well as income tax will be payable on it. There 
is an additional provision that will catch for surtax payments 
made by the company, such as charitable subscriptions under 
covenant, which would not have been allowed for surtax if 
they had been paid by an individual. 

In practice, companies owning a good deal of investment 
income—which hoard profits and in effect become private 
investment trusts—will suffer. There will, apparently, be 
nothing equivalent to existing “ surtax clearances ”—every 
year a close company will have to pay out 60 per cent or be 
deemed to have done so, or justify a lower payment. 

Providing for Directors 

The amount that has been allowed as a deduction, for 
profits tax purposes, for the remuneration of directors, other 
than whole-time directors who held less than 5 per cent of 
the company’s shares, has never been generous. For cor¬ 
poration tax it is increased slightly, to £3,500 in respect of 
one director (against £3,000 before) rising to £11,000 for 
four directors (against £9*000). If profits are large enough 
these limits are increased—for profits tax to 15 per cent of 
the profits with a maximum of £15,000, and for corporation 
tax to 15 per cent of the profits with a maximum of £25,000. 

These restrictions remain unduly harsh, and should be 
relaxed or abolished. With a 15 per cent profits tax the con¬ 
sequences might not be too serious, but the corporation tax is 
another matter. Disallowed remuneration will increase the 
company’s liability at the rate of 8s. in the pound. The same 
remuneration will then be taxed a second time, to income tax 
and surtax, in the hands of the individual: and the aggregate 
tax burden may reach 26s. 3d. in the pound. 

And Partners 

The professional man too will be caught in the net of the 
capital gains tax, but since his business will normally be 
constituted as a partnership he will not be affected by the 
change in company taxation. From now on when a partner 
retires or dies, his share of the partnership assets and goodwill 
will be valued and he (or his estate) will be liable to capital 
gains tax on the appreciation since he acquired the share. 
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This may well come as a surprise to some professional men, 
who might well be inclined to see the goodwill of their practice 
as the fruit of their own labour and, anyway, only of value to 
the extent that it produces income, which is then charged to 
income tax and surtax in their hands. But their position is in 
essence no different from that of the small businessman trading 
as a company, with no special case for exemption. 

The only complication might arise in cases where a firm 
charges nothing to a new partner for his share but pays the 
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outgoing partner nothing either*,except a pension, say, for 
himself and his wife. In these cases in future the partners 
will probably have to value the shares passing and pay tax 
on the difference between the presumed market values of them 
at acquisition and disposal. But where, say, a private house 
has been partnership property in the past (although one of the 
partners might happen to live in part of it), it might now be 
better for the house—or most of it—to become that partner's 
“ principal private residence,” whoever uses the rest. 
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STUKLINU UNDliR SCRUTINY 

When the Shouting Has to Stop ? 


S tkri.inu's prospects in the light of the 
Budget will be reviewed several times 
over by all the main monetary authorities 
during the next few weeks. A number of 
Europeans are going to say that the Budget 
was not tough enough, which is largely the 
Treasury’s own fault for the ludicrous way 
in which the accounts are presented. How 
are foreign observers to realize, for example, 
that the size of the below-the-line borrow¬ 
ing requirement (advertised at £767 million 
for 1965-66, against an original estimate of 
£791 million for 1964-65, but an actual 
outturn of £428 million in the past year*) 
is heavily affected by the proportion of 
money raised for the local authorities 
through the Public Works Loans Board 
rather than by direct recourse to the mar¬ 
ket ? The real year-to-year economic sig¬ 
nificance of the figure now presented is nil. 

However, since this is th£ way the figures 
are published, the Treasury must now do its 
best to explain them. The inquisition began 
this week when the common market’s mone¬ 
tary committee met in Brussels. It will be 
continued when the Six’s finance ministers 
and central bank governors meet in Cannes 
on May 3 and 4, and at the session of the 
Group of Ten and of Working Party III 
of the Organisation for Economic Co-opera¬ 
tion and Development in Paris immediately 
afterwards. The report of the recent Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund mission to Britain 
should be on the table by then. 

These will not be academic exercises, 
since the $2,000 million odd of short-term 
central bank credits that helped to tide the 
pound over its winter crisis will be expiring 
at the end of May, and Britain is expected 
to request the maximum additional draw¬ 
ing possible—around $1400 million—from 
the IMF to consolidate the recovery. The 
likely outcome is that Britain will get the 
money—though there may be a bit of loud 
talk—and mafMhe actual drawing towards 


tnc end of May. No one stands to gain 
by refusing to help the pound at this 
juncture. Let us hope that everyone 
realises it. 


Triffin Truths 

B eyond that, bankers in Europe arc again 
beginning to feel that a real negotiation 
on the international monetary system is not 
far off. Professor Triffin, viewing things 
from his side of the Atlantic, was less 
optimistic when he spoke to the American 
Statistical Association last week. The Euro¬ 
peans see signs that President Johnson is 
now beginning to take a personal interest in 
the matter after Mr Wilson’s speech in New 
York and after seeing the sharp effect of 
his balance of payments measures. They 
think the Americans may be ready to 
negotiate as soon as they feel the position 
of the dollar has improved sufficiently, 
which could mean this autumn. The French 
composite reserve unit (Cru) is unlikely to 
be the basis of negotiation, if only because 
the Americans see an aggressive intention 
in it. Some form of “ regional reserve 
asset,” limited to the Group of Ten but 
managed through the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund, might have a better chance of 
success. But the fund’s officials do not like 
the idea of having to manage the Group of 
Ten's reserves in a separate account from 
those of the developing world ; and although 
General de Gaulle himself suggested that 
the IMF was the right forum for discussion 
and negotiation, the French will certainly 
not agree to any regional reserve asset being 
controlled through the present voting struc¬ 
ture of the fund. 

Somewhere, some time, a compromise 
must be possible. Professor Triffin suggests 
that now is the best time to find one, when 
neither the .Anglo-Saxon nor the European 


camp feels unassailably strong. As he 
pointed out, a psychological precondition 
for the success of any negotiation is that 
both the United States and Britain must 
recognise that the function of a key cur¬ 
rency is separable from that of a reserve 
currency, and that abandoning their claim 
to feed the world’s reserves (by running 
convenient deficits) does not mean that the 
pound and the dollar will cease forthwith 
to be the major trading currencies. 

To prevent the reform precipitating a 
deflationary crisis. Professor Triffin sug¬ 
gests that outstanding balances of both 
pounds and dollars could be paid into the 
IMF and be transformed into good-as-gold 
addi^ons to reserves. It would also 
help if common market member countries 
could come to a joint decision on the desir¬ 
able composition of their reserve assets, to¬ 
wards which they could move by gradual 
adjustments without creating fresh difficul¬ 
ties for the dollar. Both the Germans and 
the Italians are already thinking along these 
lines. For such a plan to succeed, Britain 
and America would have to meet the Euro¬ 
peans half wav, which means coming to the 
table with realistic but firm—proposals. 


CANADIAN BUDGET 

Canada’s Cautious 
Tax Cut 

Afr Walter Gordons third budget has 
largely redeemed the fiasco of his first one , 
in June 1963, in the eyes of the politicians. 
Hut it has done little to restore his popu¬ 
larity oniongst businessmen. 

Montreal 

E ver since the sweeping reductions in 
both personal and qorporate income 
taxes introduced in the United States in two 
stages beginning last year, Canadian busi¬ 
nessmen, have been clamouring for similar 
reductions in Canada. They still have not 
got them. 

A year ago when Mr Gordon introduced 
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Stewarts and Lloyds announce a new range of sites for their Structural 
Hollow Sections. The new sizes are in unit dimensions, advancing in 
regular increments throughout the range. There are more thicknesses 
available, too. 

* The new S.H.S. sites match conventional steelwork and standard timber 
dimensions. Doors, windows; fittings will all tie up much more easily with 
S.H.S. in unit dimensions. 

These new S.H.S. sizes have been produced as a result of increasing 
demand on the part of architects and engineers. 


Full details of the range can be 
obtained from- 

Stewarts and Lloyds Limited, 
Lloyd* Ifduse.ColmoreCircus, 

. Birmingham. 4. ^ w 

in i, ' ' ‘ . V* - "' “V i 

1 | V i if 1 •’ li.iii li.- Iii i Ii <*4 frr' if . *f i lU « 


SHS New shapes in steel from Stewart* and* Lloyds 
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SOUTHAFRtCANCARS 

, 'i - ' ' 

Driving to : Uniformity 


Cape Town , 
South Africa's drive towards ... industrial 
self-sufficiency, motivated by strategic as 
well as purely economic considerations, is 
pqw being concentrated with full Cqrcfcf on 
the motor industry. Government spokes¬ 
men have recently been spelling out the 
implications of fostering the domestic 
manufacture, as. distinct from the mere 
assembly, of automotive components: 
motorists will have fewer models to 
choose from, and some car manufacturers 
are likely to be squeezed out of the 
market. 

Although the country’s prosperous 
whites have lately been buying new cam 
at a rate that would equal annual sales 
of more than 8 million in the United 
States, the market remains tiny. In 1964, 
it absorbed 143,000 new cars and 52,000 
commercial vehicles, a record unlikely to 
be matched in the present credit squeeze. 
More important is that long-term expan¬ 
sion is inhibited by the exclusion of most 
South Africans from full participation in 
the economy; and export potential by 
widespread African and Asian hostility. 
In a market thus limited, and in a coun¬ 
try of this size, it is clearly going to be 
impossible to manufacture economically 
(or even uneconomical,or that matter) 

1 he variety of components ifeedecLfor the 
200 types and models of cars available. 

Cars have been put together in South 
Africa for over forty years and for a con¬ 
siderable time now virtually all cars sold 
in South Africa have been locally 
assembled, excluding only a haiidful of 
the most expensive luxury models. As 
well as General Motors and Ford, 
Chrysler, the British Motor Corporation 
and Rover have their own South African 
assembly plants. In addition, four large 
plants owned by South African and over¬ 
seas interests assemble a variety of 
British, European and Japanese cars. But 
it is only over the past two years that a 
local components manufacturing indus¬ 
try has developed on any significant scale, 
with a stidden rush involving capital ex¬ 
penditures falling not very far short of 
£50 million. Whereas formerly locally 
manufactured components were mostly 
relatively unimportant parts like door 
handles and rear-view mirrors, they now 
include, or soon will include, drive shafts, 
propeller shafts, exhausts, connecting 
rods, drop forgings, precision gauges, 
ami-roll bars and rear-axle shafts. More¬ 
over, no less than nine motor n^anufac- 
rurers have recently set up or announced 
that they will set up plants for machining 
engine blocks into complete engines. And 
a tenth, Leyland, is now to s$t up on the 
Rand the country’s Erst foundry for the 
production of thick-wall engine blocks for 


• commerti^l vehicles and 1 tractors, scmpSo s 
pet cent of Whose output it plani to' sell' 
to other manufacturers. iThus all that is 
still missing is a similar foundry for thih- 
wall motot car 'engine blocks, and. the 
local manufacture of some major furic- 
1 tibnki components like gear boxes and 
transmission systems. 

The biggest impetus towards this 
spurt in local components manufacture 
came from a government measure last 
July creating two categories of locally 
“ manufactured ” and M assembled ” cars. 
Cars may be declared “manufactured*’ 
once they contain at least 45 per cent by 
weight of locally made components, but 
this “ local content *’ must then be in¬ 
creased to at least 55 per cent within 3J 
years. The main incentive is not the sav¬ 
ing on import duty, partly and sometimes 
significantly offset by the higher cost of 
local components, but freedom from 
import control, which pegs production of 
“ assembled ” cars to the output achieved 
in 1963, when sales of all new cars 
totalled only 110,000. 

Predictably, the dozen-odd most popu¬ 
lar makes, with the most assured pros¬ 
pects, have already been declared 
44 manufactured.” But makers of cars 
with a more limited sale arc now faced 
with an intentionally difficult choice. 
They can continue to make “assembled ** 
cars and so Accept, at best, a static out¬ 
put or, at worst, further restrictions 6n 
their production if import controls should 
ever be tightened. An alternative is the 
considerable risk of venturing into or 
commissioning the local manufacture of 
components on a scale that may prove 
wholly uneconomic unless the sales, of 
their cars rise very rapidly. The way out 
of this dilemma being advocated by the 
government’s spokesmen is sweeping 
standardisation. 
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Sis second budget, cheSGonomic upswing 
, . wag hwx pronounced ahd the budget’ so 
\ hdavify that bt resisted the 

In <964 an*increase of nearly 
9 per cent iti the grbsS national product 
increased revenue* suffidetidy to brifig the 
. public accountsimo near stance;; and 
* ^cowlingnational 
aceotints-method -of compilation that 'the 
financed epartmertt isgtadualiyintroducing, 
he had a surplus of more>tlwg $340 million. 

This year, all the economic predictions 
point to a somewhat slower rate of growth, 
but the forecasts have been raised ip recent 
months and Mr Gordon used an estimated 
growth rate in 1965 of at least, 7 per 
cent, or about 5 per cent in. volume 
terms. On this basis he concluded tbatoniy 
a moderate tax cut was desirable. It will 
not start until July 1st and will take 10 per 
cent off die federal share of personal income 
taxes up to a limit of $600 for any taxpayer. 
This will be of no advantage to people with 
an income of $30,000 or more, and will 
mean little to those at the bottom end of 
the income scale, 

Economists are divided as to whether the 
- cut should have been more or less. Business¬ 
men are simply annoyed that both corpora¬ 
tion taxes and sales taxes remain unchanged. 
There is sopie sop to them in the,continua¬ 
tion of accelerated depreciation permitting 
complete write-off in two years of new 
capital expenditures up to the end of 1966. 
There arc also improved rewards for re¬ 
search and development. But hopes had 
heen runnihghighcr* *’ *i . 

The cthermajor ptoviiibtf of Mr Gordon's 
budget is thfe preiAtic of legislation: to estab¬ 
lish a .Canada Development Corporation 
with, ad ultimate capitalisation of $1,060 
millions of which the federal government 
' may take dp to 10 pet cent. It is an old idfca 
of Mr Gordon’s, but has taken two years 
to put into concrete shape. The basic idea 
; is to provide a pool of Canadian funds suf¬ 
ficiently Jarge to provide equity capital for 
investment in promising .Canadian busi¬ 
nesses which are either insufficiently attrac¬ 
tive to private investment funds or require 
too much capital Tor Canada’s individual 
investment houses. The essence of the idea 
is that the government should be a strictly 
minority participant and that the corpora¬ 
tion’s directors should take complete respon¬ 
sibility for their investments from which 
both individual and institutional share¬ 
holders will expea a profit. 'An almost 
exactly similar device is already being 
operated successfully , in Quebec. The 
Canada Development Corporation may have 
a rough passage through parliament. Once 
it is approved, its success wiH depend on the 
men who can be found to run it. They will 
at least start with one plum. The govern¬ 
ment proposes to let them buy the highly 
profitable crown-owned Polymer corpora- 
; tion, the synthetic rubber plant built during 
the war which has grown prodigiously and 
is now an international operation. 

Of special interest to Britain is the long- 
delayed move to modify the Canadian anti¬ 
dumping law, which has been represented 
as discouraging British exports to Canada. 
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The provision proposed by Mr Gordon gives 
the government power to waive the applica¬ 
tion of the present anti-dumping duty by 
order in council, in cases where it would dis¬ 
criminate against the products of one coun¬ 
try as agaioff the same products of different 
origin. The way will at least be clear for 
aggrieved exporters to present their case. 
How much relief they may get will have to 
be discovered as the pattern of individual 
decisions appears. 


SWISS BANKS 

Two Embarrassing 
Failures 

Geneva 

T he Banque Suisse d’Epargne et de 
Credit at Saint Gall and the Banque 
Genevoise de Commerce et de Credit closed 
their doors on Monday and asked for a 
moratorium on their outstanding obliga¬ 
tions as they could no longer face large 
withdrawals by creditors. The two banks 
say that they have enough liquid assets to 
cover savings deposits, but they have prob¬ 
ably suffered a heavy loss of capital. Under 
the moratorium procedure, a judge appoints 
a commissioner to supervise the bank’s 
operations and all payments are made depen¬ 
dent on the commissioner’s consent. As the 
moratorium is granted for one year, this 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Prices of all the main metals fell back this 
week, copper being most affected both 
by improvqnents in some labour prob¬ 
lems and by prospects of improving 
supplies—March deliveries were 376,000 
tons compared with an average of 330,000 
in the two previous months. Coffee is 
6s. lower at 158 s. and nervous since 
Brazil and franc zone sellers lowered 
export prices. A $33 rise to $284 in 
copra prices is put down to shortages of 
immediate supplies. Although produc¬ 
tion is gathering pace demand is rising 
faster. This trena is moving in line with 
the strength of oilseeds, and hence the 
high level will probably remai n for some 
time. The all-items indicator FELL by 
0.7 this week (to April 28 th). 
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The Economist Commodity Price Indicator includes 
nineteen commodities weighted according to their 
relative shares of world trade in 1958. 

* Changes relate to this week's figures, but these , 
except for the metal group, are provisional because 
quotations for tea cold wool are not yet available 
beyond last week. 


means in practice that customers of the bank 
will not be able to draw on their deposits 
during this period. 

The affair is a serious blow to the prestige 
of Swiss banking, and seems to indicate that 
the federal banking commission hag not 
been performing its supervisory functions 
adequately even if its powers are limited. 
The Banque Suisse d’Epargne et de Credit 
had the largest network outside the group 
of major Swiss banks with 14 branches in 
different parts of the country. It was taken 
over in 1963 by the Banque Genevoise de 
Commerce et de Credit. This bank had 
previously been acquired by a Spanish 
financier who at one time managed 
the assets of ex-president Trujillo of the 
Dominican Republic. The Banque Gene¬ 
voise has five branches in Geneva. It had 
been rumoured for some time that the two 
banks were in difficulties, and other Swiss 
banks made approaches with a view to 
taking them over, the latest being the Credit 
Suisse. It seems to have been a press report 
at the weekend that finally started the run 
on the banks. 


BUSINESS LUNCHES IN SWEDEN 

Cheaper to Dine 

Sweden, which so often inspires the 
British Labour party by the success 
of its social policies, also had in - 
spiration to offer it in the clamp- 
down on expense account lunches. 

Sjockholm 

U ntil 1964 Swedish firms could charge 
practically any expenses for restaurant 
bills against profits. Since last year, how¬ 
ever, their right to make deductions from 
taxable profit tor this purpose has been very 
severely circumscribed. Only such business 
expenses can be claimed as are connected 
with the opening or maintaining of business 
relations, with a special anniversary celebra¬ 
tion, the inauguration of a new plant, the 
launching of a ship or the like, or with staff 
welfare. 

Certain guidelines as to what is reason¬ 
able have been laid down by the national 
board of tax commissioners. Thus, com¬ 
panies cannot claim for restaurant lunches 
costing over 25 Swedish kronor (about 
£x 14s. 9d.) a head, or over 50 kronor 
£3 9s. 6d.) for dinner. There is, as in the 
new British proposals, one major exception: 
when foreign customers are to be enter¬ 
tained no limit is prescribed. 

Every company liable to taxation has to 
produce a special declaration every year 

S details of how expenses have been 
uted between different purposes. 
Furthermore, it is necessary for the com¬ 
panies to be able on demand to verify all 
costs by producing receipts. They could 
also be aslceti to prove the connection be¬ 
tween the persons who have been enter¬ 
tained and the company’s business. A 
restaurant bill or a similar voucher is con¬ 


sidered sufficient evidence only if it bears 
the date and hour of the day when the 
expenses were incurred, as welfasthe name, 
title and profession of those entertained and 
tile name of their company.. 


FRENCH TAX 

towards a 

Supranational System 

Pans 

onsieur giscard d’estaing is now 
preparing his second tax reform pro¬ 
ject for 1965. The first, lightening the tax 
burden on companies and shareholders, is 
designed to bring France closer to the 
German system, which looks like serving 
as a model for a future Standard company 
tax in all common market countries. In his 
second fiscal essay, the French Finance 
Minister will have the pleasure of aligning 
French practice with a common market 
turnover tax plan that is already at an 
advanced stage and is almost entirely 
French-inspired. The project may be laid 
before the National Assembly before the 
session ends in July. 

Here and there the Commission’s docu¬ 
ment lifts whole definitions out of the 
French tax code (France was the first coun¬ 
try in the world to apply a TVA system in 
1954). However, the system proposed by 
the Commission is in some ways better and 
more logical than the one at present applied 
in France. The Commission’s project would 
make every stage of production and distri¬ 
buted liable to TVA. In France, whole¬ 
saled may at present choose another form 
of taxation, and retail trade is completely 
exempt. M. Giscard d’Estaing’s plan aims 
to subject wholesalers and retailers equally 
to TVA, at the same time providing some 
relief for small taxpayers. Other industries 
such as transport, previously exempt, will be 
brought in. And widening the scope of the 
tax will allow rates to Ire lowered. The 
standard rate of 20 per cent is to drop to 
16.5 per cent, and the top rate would be 
brought down from 25 per cent to 21 per 
cent. There are also a few modifications to 
the rules for offsetting costs against lax 
which should favour investments a little 
more than the present system. 

The timetable proposed by the Com¬ 
mission is for states to pass the necessary 
legislation before the end of 1067 and to 
bring the common system into force before 
December 31, 1969. It is now probable 
that at least France and Germany will be 
ahead of this timetable. As long as rates 
applied by the Six remain different, it will 
be necessary to maintain the present system 
of export rebates And offsetting taxation of 
imports even for trade inside the Com¬ 
munity—and also customs inspection. The 
harmonisation of rates among the Six 
will obviously present many serious prob¬ 
lems and will deprive the national parlia¬ 
ments of the right to levy taxes as they 
think fit, which will be a real revolution. 
Needless to say, the Six have not yet arrived 
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Into the world of paper 

Pine, come pulp, come paper, with purpose. A whole 
world of purposes, to make life richer, more exciting. 
Behind the scenes, J & P electrical shipment helps 
realise and further the many purposes of paper. J & P 
are masters in the world of electric power/ speciaiists ip 
electrification and large suppliers to the vary biggest 
names in paper. 


with the aid of J & P 

Compactness is the essence of J & P. They possess the 
size, skill and experience to undertake the largest pro* 
jects, yet they are not so big as to overlook the need for 
close personal contact at all times, with a keen eye for 
the customer's problems. So no matter how large or 
small your electric power problem, J & P are the people 
to find the right answers. \ \ . 




JOHNSON a PHILLIPS LTD 
CHARLTON, LONDON, SI7 

Factor)* In Qt. Britain, Auatralfa 
India, Paklatan and South Africa 
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leads for a new Britain 


.' '' A *May ^*y . 

, Thti ym $rtt*fah*q(n t-• Wg officJeb$y #J*e 1 

in Which the fengfnt^njl' ■ 4 * 

^*I,::'• v iW?* ft*$%*$.: 

*H*P ’, ’&: -, Aetf r* rfeaeh^^ito th*. heart pfSge fliroph’ir #p - 

: V o«fccw, - 

J $'br tyMapgriijurit $hops. Ourmefrtvb^rs have 

Vt & r \" * fcasetalof mtoi-0wh && million. The abouai . 

..-t* *, '••y U rn«Wri.. n , ; „ 

- i - '■* flotf *e e«# tasking for -now ways to admlrU:' 
i p latjiH^btf affair* of this vast organisation v ;• i-. 

■ ■ ' aotbotour fhfcdrrtrlbutfons and % j\ v 
Investment* bfeospWgven rnore effective^ *: L f. 

The AEU is theilpl^ Wff Union to frtateft. ^ ; ; 
a computer to record thO financifll , ; ' ' 

contributions of ft* members, purinp the next 
12 months the Union Will extensively improve 
its properties up and down the country, 

A review Is being made Of our services 
to members. There will be Improved 


•:»:? -i 

, •«tfeab : jf»kiii^ifi «$$t {pjjwdh artirf-i^V 
ttiibMcttybelped by proff«i»^^;iu>viMM. 

'. ■•& S' /■■■- 


'.'>ti«'m5MirW«fnciency WwlftjjUydur' .»/'• 
*v^4;jmk 4jBw&||h the Nationli^Moa^'.^ 
f-. O.ayelp^HihfCouncll and 
‘ ;'#H^)MMMt > NEbC'8. Our offlciali3«Si .^ft:A' 
■ '‘%# r fj6f)'8'*r» the Industrial Tralnlrid^H^^. 
' ^‘ji&iiSEW«;pyw RfOional Advisory Coi^wfif 

* t^^^jMiTW^ifnpsr prHhln bePa^ise it kffi>w* 

* 1 *K k k Mttlfk iaAAaluf ■%! , . _ ■' 


msk 

• '-rneart swet^tr tMflnff Sf|^pard»:w, r .f 

. -'•li^w^r^’^rtt^jperrr r'.-.'.f ’,' 

i" It 1*4 b/# P^IV arid' tlfej&jft to*dd.Odr blfl 

JdbweUf .’ r '- ' ;; 

Aiu eeh^fs lipa^ tNan 

Amafga^dM^pinee^ 
i 10 Peckham ftosd Londpn SE15 



Tom Mann, ffrat General Secretary 1910—1021 



Part of daw head office extension 1001 


First trade unloh lo“use a computer' 
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tt that degree of integration, but the com¬ 
mission haa already made proposals for 
harmbnisatioo—without suggesting a time¬ 
table.' 

r s ' 1 

TRADE WITH CHINA 

Sell the Whole Show 

Stockholm 

N Peking there are permanent premises 
for Soviet exhibitions, with architectural 
splendours in Gelsenkirchen Baroque 
style; but the halls have seen some strange 
mints in recent years. The latest has been 
Adas Copco of Sweden, which took pos¬ 
session of the exhibition grounds for the 
sen days April to to 20. During these days 
10,000 mining engineers, highway and rail¬ 
way engineers, engineering students, econo¬ 
mic planners and bureaucrats from all over 
China were ordered to attend this technical 
command performance. They filed through 
in hierarchic packing order, 500 with green 
cards in the morning, 500 with red cards in 
die afternoon, to become acquainted with 
the mechanized mining, and construction 
equipment shown. In the end, there was 
no need to pack up the exhibits; the whole 
lot, from hand-tools to multi-drill rigs, were 
sold on the spot. So, as a matter of fact, 
was the complete plant for one copper mine 
and one iron mine, a bit of business amount¬ 
ing to some five million pqunds. However, 
the ten days that the Atlas Copco manage¬ 
ment spent in Peking were hardly devoted 
to selling. Mainly, they were a matter of 
patient explaining that it would simply not 
be possible even to begin to satisfy China’s 
ideas about construction and mining 
machine requirements within the time 
schedules Mao’s planners had in mind. 
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ALUMINIUM SUISSE 


Looking Down Under 


Geneva 

A lUmmium suisse, fifth largest alu¬ 
minium producer in the world, has 
joined a consortium ofAustralian companies 
to bid for the loo-millioa-ton bauxite 
deposit at Gove, in Australia’s Northern 
Territory, formerly held by British Alu- 
minium, it holds 50 per cent of the'shares 
in the bidding company ; the remaining 50 
per cent is divided between eight Australian 
companies, most of them financial Institu¬ 
tions. The Commonwealth government has 
also asked CRA, a Rio Tinto Zinc subsidi¬ 
ary, and Reynold’s Aluminium-Broken Hill 
Proprietary to bid. 

Alusuisse is growing fast, and over the 
past ten years has more than trebled its 
crude aluminium production to 300,000 
tons. Turnover, now published for the first 
time, has risen from Sw. fr. 430 million in 
1954 to Sw. fr. 1,050 million (about £86 
million). Production of unfinished products 
and sheet reached 300,000 tons in 1964 and 
consequently Alusuisse is the first Euro¬ 
pean producer in its field. It has fifty sub¬ 
sidiaries throughout the world, the largest 
being in America at New Johnsville. But 
this growth has left it short of bauxite. At 
present it has deposits in France, Italy, 
Greece and Sierra Leone, but its deposits 
in eastern Europe were confiscated after the 
war. The Gove bauxite is at present only 
accessible by sea or air, although it is to be 
developed once electricity (from an atomic 
power station) can be supplied. It is the only 
known source of bauxite left in a politically 
stable area of the world, and the success or 
failure of its bid could well affect Alusuisse 
for the rest of the century. 


TANKERS IN TROUBLE 



♦Compiled by Harley, Mullion 


t ' \ 1 ^ 

Tanker freight rates are almost down' 
to last year's lowest level of Intascale. 
minus 66 per cent. But that occurred 
at the trough of the normally stack 
summer while already In March this 
year the rates from the Persian Gulf 
to the Continent had sunk to theft 
lowest level for that month in five 
years. Everything points to a bad 
summer for independent tanker 
owners and a move has been made 
by the International Tanker Owners* 
Association to revive a lay-up 
scheme first introduced in Novem¬ 
ber, 1963. It provides for payment 
of compensation to members for 
laying up their tankers as an altern¬ 
ative to cut-rate competition. But 
even if the scheme gets off the 
ground—and it needs the support 
of at least 60 per cent of all inde¬ 
pendent tanker owners to do so— 
the chairman of the lay-up scheme 
committee was right when he said 
"the long term future of independent 
tanker owners for at least the nett 
few years looks grim." 
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CREDIT POUCY 


Just the Reverse 


S hortly after disappointing City hopes 
that Bank rate might be cut this week, 
the Bank of England rubbed it in with a 
shift in credit policy in exactly the opposite 
direction. It asked the clearing banks to 
make special deposits with it: 1 per cent for 
the English banks and i per cent for the 
Scottish banks. (Half the deposits 
must be made on May 19th and 
the other half on June ;6th.) Over, the 
past two months there has been a wide¬ 
spread feeling, for good reasons, that Bank 
rate should soon be reduced ; and there has 


been a noticeable fall in interest rates. The 
main reason for thinking that the credit 
squeeze was over was the marked increase 
in confidence in the pound. Covered arbi¬ 
trage margins have swung sharply to Lon¬ 
don’s advantage over the past fortnight. 

However, there have been two arguments 
running concurrently behind monetary 
policy since November. Bartk rate was ini¬ 
tially increased to check the outflow of 
money; but the Governor of the Bank of 
England wanted to reduce the pressure of 
demand on the domestic economy when, in 


his letter to the banks in December, he 
asked them to cut down the rate of increase 
in advances and to give preference to indus¬ 
try borrowing to invest. The City, con¬ 
centrating on the pound and the reserves, 
may have put the Governor’s letter out of its 
mind. Perhaps it should have paid more 
attention to the clearing banks’ latest state¬ 
ment, which showed a sharp rise in advances 
bringing the advance ratio up to 55 per cent. 

Whether this latest move wifi help to 
achieve “ controlled expansion,” as the Gov¬ 
ernment claims, is open to question. The 
economy has certainly shown plenty of 
resilience so far to the deflationary effects 
of tighter credit, higher interest rates and 
buoyant imports id spite of the surcharge. 
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This being so, tightening the credit squeeze 
just one turn of the screw more no doubt 
appeals to the Government as a fairly pain¬ 
less gesture in the direction of continued 
Continental disquiet about the degree of 
inflation in the British economy even after 
Mr Callaghan’s strokes. So far as the latest 
trends in the internal economy are con¬ 
cerned—such as the possible downturn in 
home engineering orders—the move looks 
an odd one. 


MANPOWER 

Not Enough to Go Round 

A few days after Mr Brown gave birth to 
his paper on incomes policy, local em¬ 
ployment exchanges were doing their 
monthly chore of recording numbers on 
their books. The result cannot help Mr 
Brown: the labour market is getting still 
tighter. The 341,201 people recorded out 
of work on April 12th represented only 1.5 
per cent of the labour force, a rate which, if 
seasonally adjusted, shrinks even further. 

Although seasonal expectations cannot yet 
take account of the new school-leaving 
arrangements, unemployment was clearly 
falling and vacancies, even more clearly, ris¬ 
ing in April. However the figures are juggled 
with, there are considerably more jobs on 
offer than people looking for them. 

In the southern parts of the country, un¬ 
employment seems to have reached rock 
bottom; indeed, in the London and south¬ 
eastern region the fall between January and 
April (to 0.9 per cent) was slightly less than 
normal. In the north and Scotland, how¬ 
ever, the decline goes on, The Scottish 
rate this month was down to 3.1 per cent 
compared with 4.0 per cent a year ago, and 
the northern one to 2.7 per cent from 3.6 
per cent. One of the biggest recent rises in 
vacancies has been in the Midlands where 
unemployment is no more than 0.9 per cent. 
Here there are 76,000 jobs on offer and 
fewer than half that number of names— 
34,000—on the unemployment rolls. 


— — 800 
Seasonally adjusted Thousands 

WHOLLY 

- A UNEMPLOYED* -600 



VACANCIES UNFILLED 



excluding school leavers as well as temporarily stopped 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 

What Now ? 

D uring the first quarter of this year the 
building societies lent a record 
amount, as Mr Crossman was delighted to 
announce in the Commons on Thursday; 
and he refused to accept the current 
suggestion that they are now beset by any 
crippling shortage of funds to dry up their 
lending. The shortage they feel, presum¬ 
ably, is in relation to what they would like 
to lend, not in comparison with earlier 
years. And now that the smoke and 
thunder of the Commons debate on 
housing and mortgages have died away, the 
same two problems still confront the 
societies. For expanding the pool, there 
have been two recent suggestions. Mr 
Lewis Cohen, the enfant terrible of the 
building society movement who heads the 
Alliance, last week urged a partnership 
between the movement and the government, 
whereby government funds would be chan¬ 
nelled to the societies at time of shortage, 
thus avoiding “ stop-go ” in lending. But 
the “ shortage ” of funds—which causes the 
stop-go—is itself the result of the societies’ 
reluctance to raise interest rates to their 
proper market level—at which the supply 
and demand for funds would be balanced. 

The suggestion from Mr Roy Matthews 
of the Abbey National needs examining 
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more closely. This is to give the societies 
right of rediscount witb a lender rof last 
resort—the Bank of England or the Public 
Works Loan Board. The societies held 13.1 
per cent of their assets in liquid form (cash 
and government securities) on March 31st, 
compared with 16.8 per cent a year earlier. 
It is idle to urge the societies to run down 
their ratios much further* Mr Matthews 
suggests that the Societies should be 
enabled to put part of their liquid 
resources into u housing certificates,” issued 
by the government for the societies, but 
available as security for loans from the Bafck 
of England. 

The one major suggestion for improving 
the position of the poorer borrower has 
come from Professor Merrett and Mr Alien 
Sykes, and was embraced by Mr Lewis 
Cohen last week with predictable enthu¬ 
siasm. For a given hou&, the cost of owner 
occupation increases as the income of the 
borrower gets smaller, because the lower 
his income, the lower his marginal rate of 
tax and the less his tax relief on the mort¬ 
gage interest. The suggestion is that all 
borrowers should become entitled to tax 
relief equal to 8s. 3d. in the £, whatever 
tax they pay, if indeed they pay any. This 
subsidy is estimated to cost some £20 
million a year. 

There is yet another alternative: build¬ 
ing society deposit and share interest rates 
are already “ net.” The depositor pays no 
further tax (except surtax). The interest is 
paid by the society at the- rate of roughly 
£1 8s. 6d. per £3 15s. of interest paid out 
(on a deposit of £100), which implies aver¬ 
age marginal tax rates among depositors of 
2ji per cent. But the borrower pays his 
interest gross and gets tax relief on it, if 
he is wealthy enough. But why not let the 
borrower pay his interest “ net ” also ? The 
building society would thus be paying its 
management expenses out of “ net ” income 
and should get tax relief on them, thus 
reducing the burden of these expenses from 
ns. per £100 deposit to 7s. The chief 
loser would be the surtax-paying borrower 
(who would thus be encouraged to stick to 
life assurance companies for his house 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Down, bringing it to the lowest level 

for nearly four years. ; 


ENGINEERING ORDERS 
New orders for the home market 
slackened In January and February 
from end-l964’s high level. 

Backlog of orders still Increasing 
but more slowly. 


Index 
I *55-100 


Industrial 

production * February 

employment * February 

productivity * February 

Export trada f • March 

Retail trade* February 

Eng’g. orders on hand f February 
Unemployment ♦ April 

Wage rates (weekly) March 

Retail prices March 

Export prlcea February 


* Seasonally cu&usttd. Indicators qf export and retail 
trade reflect movements in volume terms , i.e., in value 
at constant prices. Unemployment indicators refer to 
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numbers wholly unemployed, excluding school-leavers. 
Total unemployment level in April running at an an¬ 
nual rare ~ 


ployment level in April running at an an- 
1 A per cent . f Provisional. %End qf period. 
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Th* Swiss tngfntorlng company 
of wortd-wid* rsputt 


SULZER 


Automation 

and irradiati 



gamma irradiation plants 


Estate Duty 


Pfio&lems? 






There’s no need 
to lose control 
of your business 


A&k for LDITH’s booklet ‘Providing 
for I-Mate Duty’, \\Iiicli will explain 
how we can help without faking more 
than a minority holding in your 
im j«lily 


Estate Duties 


In applied research there are economic as well as scientific problems I 
to be solved before new industrial processes can take shape. j 

For the application of ionizing radiation we have developed a fully j 
automatic gamma Irradiation unit which is able to deliver large j 
amounts of radiation despite its compactness. Irradiation cycle and j 
dosage are regulated continuously, at the same time ensuring high i 
absorption homogeneity This type Is ideally suitable as a test plant j 
for industrial application. i 

Our manufacturing range includes irradiation plants for scientific re- ; 
search and industrial duty. 


Sulzer Brothers Limited, Winterthur, Switzerland 

Affiliated companies: Winterthur: SchwelzeMsche Lokomotiv- und Maschinenfabnk. 
Zurchorstrafie 41. London, W.C. 1: Sulzer Bros. (London) Ltd, Bambrldge Street, 
Parle 7e: Cie de Construction M6canlque Proc6d6s Sulzer, 19. rue Cognecq- 
Jay, Parle 11a: Socl6td Anonyme Chauf'age Sulzer, 7 , avenue de la Rbpublique; 
Bruxelles 5: SocidtS Anonyme Beige Sulzer Frdres, Chauffage et Ventilation, 13, 
avenue Marnlx; Amsterdam-C: Gebroeders Sulzer Nederland N.V., Slngel 146; 
Oalo: Sulzer Brothers, Nordisk Aksjeselskap, Riddervoldsgate 7; Stuttgarf-S: Ge- 
bruder Sulzer, Heizung und Luftung GmbH. FurtbachstraBe 4; Wien III: Gebruder 
Sulzer (Wien) GmbH, Am Heumarkt 13; Madrid: Sulzer Hermanos S A., Aparta- 
do 6050, Lleaabon: Sulzer IrmdOB Ltda., Apartado 2702; New York (6), N.V.: Sulzer 
Bros. Inc., 19 Rector Street; Spartanburg, 3.C. (USA): Sulzer Bros., Inc., Textile 
Machinery Division, P.0 Box 1695, 207 Magnolia Street; Montreal 6: Sulzer Bros. 
(Canada) Ltd , 1310 Greene Avenue, Suite 650; Mftxlco 1, D.F.: Sulzer Hermanos 
9 A., Apartado postal 7183; Rio da Janeiro: Sulzer do Brasil S. A . Caixa postal 
2435, Buanos Alraa (R 74): S A. Sulzer Hermanos S. I. L . Avenida Belgrano No 865, 
2° P.; Beirut: Sulzer Bros. Ltd. & SLM Winterthur, Middle East Consulting Office, 
P O.B. 5317; Johannesburg: Sulzer Bros, (South Afrioa) Ltd., P.O. Box 930; Singa¬ 
pore: Sulzer/SLM Central Offjce for S.E. Asia, Newton P.O. Box 8; Milton s Point, 
N.S.W. (Australia Sulzer Bros. (London* Ltd., P.O. Box 81; Tokyo; Sulzer Brothers 
' (Japan) Limited, C P.O. 147. - Represented in all other countries. 


Investment 
TYust Limited 


Picrcy House, 7 Copt hail Avenue, 
London K( 2 National 0381 

and all branches throughout 
the country oj the 
Secretaries and Managers 

Industrial & Commercial Finance 
Corporation Limited 


QXO 
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Hnrti note 




That is the amount of overseas capital invested in 
Australia over, the past six years. About half of this came 
from British investors. Over five hundred British firms 
have established subsidiary companies there and have 
made a major contribution to the rapid expansion and 
development of Australia as a growing industrial nation. 

Businessmen all over the world recognise that Australia 
is a vigorous country offering excellent opportunity for 
investment and enterprise because AUSTRALIA HAS 

AUSTRALIA IS BUILDING, 


Strong British tradition* N political stability J 

■ a aWHftdend extWrtdingwork force ■ a free 
entalfgilse^ppotiovtiy ■ great natural resources 

■ a kfft^wlng domestic market ■ and is close , 
to Adlan and Pacific markets. 

Information, is available from the Office of 

the COMMISSIONER AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE, 

LONDON, WX.2. TEMPLE BAR 2436, AND AT THE OFFICE 

op The agent-general for each Australian state. 

PRODUCING, DEVELOPING 


* 

Inserted by the Con\monw»*Hh Government of AvatrU/li 


The 

Economist 


Guide to Weights and Measures 

This Guide was compiled by the Statistical Department 

of The Economist for use within our own office; 

it was decided to publish it as a book to serve a wider public. 

The Guide has now been out of print for some years 
but requests for copies still come in. It has therefore been 
decided to revise and extend the Guide and to publish a second 
and up-to-date edition. 

In 96 pages it provides facts and figures on the weights 
and measures of the world. For the most widely used units, 
tables of equivalents are given; 
lor units that are used only in certain countries and 
trades, conversion factors are given. 

The Guide, price 17 / 6 d. (U.S. 52 . 45 ) post free for cash with 
order, is obtainable from: 

Publications Department, The Economist, 25 St. Jameses Street, London, S.W.l. 
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finance), but the staadaiti-rate borrower 
would alio pay a little more. -The train 

COST Of <100 DfiPOsfr ' ; . 

L +: Now PropdMtf 
£ *. d. £ ft. 4 . 
r*ld to Depositor (n*t)... 3 45.0., 3 15;. 0 

Tax paid for Depotitors 


Char|«d to borrower £6 15 0 £4 177$ 

* Toad surplus it IS» 64 , “net/* fivinx t (Totf of 
20ft 6d (with borrower* 1 tax rate* avarftfinf 2Sp*r cent). 
Corporation tax on this ft Bs 04 , of which 5r can be 
treated a* slrm4y paid; with 3* payable by the sbdety. 

advantage of the Merrett-Sykes suggestion 
—that the net interest rate for the lower- 
income borrower would become the same 
as for the standard-rate one, would be 
retained. But the subsidy would not. 


HOUSE BUILDING 

Crisis?—This Year, Next 
Year ... 

E very builder putting up houses for 
private sale is anxious about the 
present shortage of housing loans j some 
are deperately anxious—to the extent of 
slowing down on new houses and on those 
already under construction. But the builders 
have cried at the first hurt; even those 
that have cut their programme by 15 per 
cent or more (as some of t^e big house¬ 
builders have) only took that step two or 
three weeks ago. So, should the situation 
begin to improve within the next few weeks, 
the builders’ reduced output would only 
last three months or so. Given reasonable 
weather and renewed demand, much of the 
lost ground could be picked up at the end 
of the year. In that case the Federation of 
Registered Housebuilders’ suggestion last 
weekend that the shortfall in houses com¬ 
pleted this year might be 50,000 looks 
grossly exaggerated. On the Other hand, 
if the flow of funds to the building societies 
does not pick up during the summer, the 
shortfall could be worse than 50,000. 

At the moment, many builders are still 
waiting to 9ce what will happen. The big 
ones have to act quickly as they work to a 
tight schedule. But they account for at the 
most 20 per cent of the 200,000 or so 
houses built for private sale. The smaller 
builders may act more slowly—but once 
they do decide to cut back, they are less 
likely to catch up what they have lost. The 
unfortunates among them have been caught 
with houses, started just before loans be¬ 
came scarce, that are now reaching the 
stage when enquiries would normally be 
coming in. These builders now. have to 
decide whether to go on huilding in the 
hope that mortgage facilities will become 
available soon, or Sow down or stop before 
they spend any more on wages and 
materials. 

The fortunate. builders are those with 


Mftnac«m*m Expanse* 
Taxation on Surplus... 
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II 0 
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estates where practically ah' hie iales Were 
tied up before the difficulty pver mrat- 
gages ma ; Urafi ftey<hkvt':fO thtafeihwt 
starting’work op new estates—wtuc^,fiay 
not be before the late summer or autumn 
—they are all right. At the beginning of 
the year-'there ssere oWt iTO.oboboree* 
rireehyofider epbaWietkA, s *o there i#«4l 
k fair efetoee gaffe 40 oswq-li#are tarejet 
for coPlj^etiore hut yfcer will be achieved. 
Whet happen* ii' x$>o6 fa another story. 


More Work ; For Hots 
Long? 

B ritish shipyards won nearly twicer as 
many export ordett during the first three 
months of this year—some 207,000 gross 
tons—as they did during the whole of 1964. 
Total new orders for home and foreign 
buyers combined jumped 52} per cent over 
the same period last year to reach 62 ships 
of 456,000 gross tons. The order book for 
the industry at the end of March, excluding 
naval tonnage, stood at 311 ships of nearly 
2.6 million gross tons. This is the highest 
since March, 1961, but more than four-fifths 
are for ships to be registered in the United 
Kingdom, showing how heavily the ship* 


baak 


yards still detfeod c 
Tke.|U|pffifin« 

.the lire, ht vt'dcri 
ttkmthf of "lira .year fo 
reriP* ( 5 $ per doit) how 

due, wjniry !*'■" ' 

the obit of dtp’. 

tenfisvfeo feyoi&$. ji%* T 5pti 
bur x home must, areife j 
rate ijr more. Wm jMA§retf. ttrei a 
shorter time to MyTs^raie flf^mir heavy 
reliance on British shipowner^‘dUpbuydeta 
are trying to press the Government to give 
British shipowners the same credit gpt n 
foreign owners building skip* here. " 
to now, Mr Aharon*, «f.f 

Shipping, has resisted tins’pressure 

S ounds that' British s hip o wners t . 

vfe substantial investment' aUbwanfe , 
available to foreign owner* ordering fcefe, 
and the Government comTOittfee tf'enqufiy 
is looking for seme metficfe'fe'sl^ssdl** 
ing ills tfoit will not give furthersupport 
for the most inefficient yards. A'signefthe 
(possibly (letter) times a JohP Brown’S pro¬ 
posal to construct three new ffitre-aseern 
docks to be ready ip five ydrs* date itid to 
be built in conjunction with deep.Water iron 
ore berths for its neighbours, doMfle. Btt 
th{s project would re condition*! on the 
Government committing itself to re-route 
the Clyde shipping channel. 





LINER TRAINS 

Thin End of a Modem Railway ? 


T ie Minister of Transport has sided with 
the Railway Board against the National 
Union of Railwaymen. He has given his 
go-ahead to the British Rail’s board to spend 
(fi million on liner train services. The 
union is still fighting for the principle that 
private hauliers must be kept out of the liner 
train depots, because it fears redundancy 
when the private hauliers start taking the 
lion’s share of the traffic. But the Railway 
Board has insisted all along that private 
lorries must be allowed in because its sur¬ 
veys showed that more than half of the 
potential liner train traffic was currently car¬ 
ried by private hauliers, and their co-opera¬ 
tion was essential for the scheme to succeed* 
Now, after more than a year of futile talks 
with the unions, and promises of both 
money- and work to any men who became 
redundant, the Minister has intervened in 
the most decisive way possible, for experi¬ 
ment and against vested interest. Coming 
after Mr Bean’s recent surrender to the 
postmen, coming, indeed, after Mr Fraser’s 
own earlier shabby treatment of Dr 
Beeching, this i$.a considerable gesture. But 
are liner trains worth the fuss ? 

Dr Botching claimed two years ago that 
the theoretical advantage of rail freight—< 
disciplined, safe, rapid movement of largf 


tonnages at low coat—had been outweighed 
by slow handling of rafi wagons and by 
delays and daatege that occurred while 
collecting wagons hi marshalling , yarda. 
Liner trains were hit answer, to consist of 
permanently coupled wagons designed to 
carry containers between special depots 
equipped for mechanically handling loaded 
containers from wagon to lorry. Djr Beech¬ 
ing saw rids as the future method of 
handling consignments too small in them¬ 
selves ta make tramloads, but which are 
sufficient to support regular Bows of traffic 
of one wr more trains a day, Heatooaaw 
it as the means of attracting die increasing 
road traffic back to the railways. * Ha esti- 






-H'U 


maced that to produce a couittry-wkle liocr 
train hefwprk—with 50 dtpqt* <4 varying 
size—Wbqld cost £%oo mRubn/and this is 
th* estate still In u?e. But the initial 
investment to provide the first stage of two 
liner trains Serying five Repots corijd be of 
the order erf £i million. However, toe Hail- 
wav Board has already spent more than £1 
miftioh on liner train sto< * an# equipment-- 
four trains of t$ special cogtariW wagoni 
are Ml$$t tpgo, 300 containers have already 
beta .ordered and work on three depots at 
Ltadbfu Manchester. and Glasgow has 
begun. - i ' *■» / 

NYLON 

The Fight Begins 

KicH LOMPtiiiTioN, signalled Ions in 
,1 advance, has now come to synthetic 
fibres with reductions by Imperial Chemi¬ 
cal Industries in the prices of more than 
70 grades of nylon, ranging from 5 to 7 V 
per cent—yd. to is. 4d. a pound on yarns 
and staples that are priced between Ss. 
and 21s. 6d. The reduction is unlikely to be 
passed on to the consumer. Knitters and 
weavers have been grumbling about the 
narrowness of their profit margins and since 
the competition that lies behind the price 
reductions is between fibres, there is no 
pressure on them to reduce prices of the 
end-products. In any case, they argue, the 
reductions mostly represent only a small 
part of the final cost of the garment—in 
stockings perhaps one, and in warp-knit 
shirts two or three per cent. 

The manoeuvring is, in fact, entirely be¬ 
tween fibres, mostly nylon, polyester and 
acrylic, and producers of the same fibre, 
which for nylon are ICI, Courtau|ch €3$m- 
strand and Enkalon: This rOund Of redac¬ 
tions represents the end of a phase in the 
development of the market for synthetics; 
a period in which the relatively small volume 
of fibres produced could find a market, at 
any price, because of their special pro¬ 
perties. Having exploited these to the limits 
competition has entered a new phase. 
The crunch came first in nylon because k 
has attracted the biggest investment: by the 
end of 1967, capacity for nylon yams in 
Britain will be nearly 400 million 1b a year 
against iao million lb in 1963. 

With this sort erf investment the chemical 
companies are concerned more than any¬ 
thing to achieve a high volume of sales and 
a high capacity utilisation. New processes 
that ace being developed have brought pro¬ 
duction costs tumbling, leaving plenty of 
room for reduction id ; prices—for which 
British^ylon Spiram tew no need, so fofig 
as it wts coibty protected by patents. (Patent 
protection on nylon has ended but k "still 
holds for other fibres like “Terylene,” 
one of Id's most profitable investments.) 
The price of ay Ion is likely to fall by a 
quarter to a thirdbythc early 70s, a process 
that is taking place in America and Japan 
too; partidiarly in Japan, where the 
appearance tufMral overcapacity 
has forced leQg ,<want!des of nylon fibre 
onto the world mto^trdistress prices. 


BUSINESS: BRITAIN 
STEELBOARD ,•. f 

Question/or Someone 
Else ' 

N ationalisation has cast a curious 
pallor before it on the report of the 
Iroq and Steel Board., However, the board 
feels no need to bc 4cghc«ted about the 
industry’s activities.Tap industry had , a 
good 1964, setting production records and 
increasing exports, and is well set already 
this year, like a peasant doggedly getting in 
the crops in the midst of raging r battles, for 
much the same record. But sales were not 
the main problems confronting the industry 
last year, nor indeed have they much to do 
with the Iron and Steel Board's co-ordinat¬ 
ing and controlling function. The main 
event of last year was the action in 'the 
Restrictive Practices Court that resulted & 
the price agreement between heavy steel 
manufacturers being abandoned—and later, 
grudgingly, similar agreements between 
Other manufacturers. And this was very 
much the Board’s affair, since the agree¬ 
ments were based on the maximum prices 
set by the Board. 

Whatever the merits of the system, and 
the Board devotes a chapter to defending it 
pretty ably, the problem must now be what 
is to replace it. For the moment, until 
nationalisation that is, the Board will con¬ 
tinue 10 fix maximum prices and, presum¬ 
ably, the industry—although, without its 
agreements, in terror of an abrupt slide into 
anarchy—to treat them as minima., But on 
what system will replace it the hoard cannot 
pronounce, nor even hold an opinion. How 
could it introduce some form ©^competitive 
pridfig (presumably the atm of the Court) 
into a nationalised industry—even if it 
knew |hc form the industry will take ? Per¬ 
haps the government will not bother, cir¬ 
cumventing by nationalisation a problem 
that would have given the Board consider¬ 
able trouble. 


LORD HIVES 

So They Go 

L ord hiVjes, who died last weekend. 

worked 49 y*ars for Rolls-Royce, 
starting as floor-sweeper and ending as 
chairman. The aircraft industry—and the 
airlines—were made by men like him, who 
chose aviation when flying was young, and 
grew up wkh the industry, Except for the 
dynasts who still role some of the big 
American airlines, they had almost all 
vanished from the scene by the beginning 
of this decade, and those last survivors are 
arranging to climb down. So one does 
not know how that generation of founder- 
managers would have handled the aircraft 
industries' present difficulties. 

Lord Hives himself retired in 1957, hav¬ 
ing arranged his succession and groomed his 
heirs, but, and this may explain much, keep¬ 
ing firm executive hold himself the mean* 
while. Yet Rolls-Royce was not the same 
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amsmm mimt bim It :mayj have bech 

4?M*e the clouds; may already 

have been gathering, but shortly after his 
departure, Rolls-Royce began & lose orders 
and to. have .considerable development 
troubles with engines for those orders it 
had.* Or it could have been that this astute 
engineer erf massive girth and proportion¬ 
ally massive Vo^e understbod , simultane¬ 
ously the ways of Whitehall arid, the* market 
and the Hoody-mindedncss of engine# in 41 
way that Was unique tb him, and could not 
be ..passed on. Certainly the company 
floundered at first without him bur thife 
organisational machine he constructed over 
49 years has pulled it through. 


SHORTER NOTES 

m 

There arc signs that the rise in engin¬ 
eering orders of last year may be reach¬ 
ing an untimely end. Adjusted for seasonal 
fluctuations, the index for new horpe orders 
was, at t22, baefc to the 1 ldvel of a^year ago. 
This is considerably below the average for 
last year of 153 and brings the rising trend 
of last year’s ordering—the index for the 
last quarter was i74~-sharply down agairi. 
This might be expected in January, usually 
a slack month, but the further drop trf 20 
per cent in February could indicate that a 
cut bade in capital spending—long expected 
but not yet apparent, even in the FBI 
surveys—has started. Thursday^ credit 
squeeze can only accelerate the process. 

★ 

Imperial Chemical Industries is spending 
£14 million on installations to make vinyl 
chloride monomer—the raw material for the 
plastic^ pvc—at its plants at Runcorn, 
Cheshire and Fleetwood, Lancashire. The 
sura includes a 336-mile, 8 inch pipeline 
that will supply each of them with ethylene 
from tbe gnant, cracker at Wilton in the 
Northeast. 


* 

Colston's sales techniques for its recently 
introduced washing machine and spin dryer 
will be even more orthodox than The 
Economist said last week; distribution will 
be through the retail trade in. the normal 
way. , 


* 

Production of cement last March was 
1,303,060 tons, well above the 1441,60b 
tons of deliveries. But this 62,000 ton 
build-up of cement slocks was at the 
expense erf a run down in reserves of clinker 
—the form in which cement manufacturers 
usually find it most convenient to hold their 
stocks. Clinker stocks at ithe end of March, 
at 385,000 tons, were 65,000 tons lower 
than at tbe end of February ; in March, 
1964, they stood at 1,375,000 tons. 
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There’s always time for a new experience 

For a new generation—a new way of flying. Your way. Quietly. Luxuriously. In the unbelievable 
comfort of the world’s most advanced jet, the BOAC-Cunard Super VC10—powered by 
Rolls-Royce engines. And with the service only BOAC knows how to give, you’ll never want to 
cross the Atlantic any other way. Now in regular service to New York. 



TRIUMPHANTLY SWIFT 81 LENT SERENE 


SERVICES OPCMRO #011 SMC-CMMO ST BMTMH OVERSEAS AlilVAVS CORPORATION 
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There's no more searching test of a glass 
than to make It Into a mirror, and reflect 
an object in It again and again. There's 
no doubt which glass makes today's 
finest, truest mirrors. It Is Float glass, 
invented and developed by Pilkfngtons. 



* [ 


b _ 

-4) j'.f) | 


Pllklngton glass Is made r > processed in 
up-to-date plants in nine- countries, and 
behind every product are the vast resources 
of some of the glass industry's largest 
laboratories, working on quality control, 
and on research and development. 
Pllklngton research and development 
produced Float glass which, with Its new 
clarity and brilliance, outdates Plate glass 
in modem building, for mirror making and 
for toughening Into safety glass. For the 
finest glass specify Pilklngtons. 


An up-to-the-minute glass for every 
building need: 

Float e Plate e Sheet e Patterned 
Wired e Heat-Absorbing e " Vitrolfte" 
'Armourplate” and “Armourcast” Doors 
Coloured Cladding Glass e Dlfllnes e Glass 
Blocks e "Insullght" Double Glazing Units 
Diffuse Reflection Glass e Louvre Blades 


For further information please write to: 
pilkinGton brothers limited 

STr HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 


FOR MODERN RORDMG SPEOFY GLASS BY PMKTONS-MVEXTORS OF FUAT 
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BUS m ESS □ IN VESTM ENT 


Defensive Posture in Equities 

The equity market remains apparently tranquil after the 
Finance Bill, hut it is so narrow that small selling creates 
disproportionate ripples . And it has been fortunate 
that there has so far been no major selling pressure . 


FINANCE BILL OVER THE CITY 


S o widely traded a stock as Shell (down 
is. 4id. on the week at 29s. 6d.) has 
r moved a couple of shillings on buying or 
selling of a size normally sufficient to move 
it only a few pence. Nor is there any 
real sign of the famous “ piles of funds 
waiting to be invested ” the thought of 
which has been consoling so many people 
for so long. For the flight of foreign short¬ 
term money last year left such a large gap, 
particularly in the local authority market, 
that purely British money has been hard 
put to it to All the gap. Thursday’s 
call for special deposits from the clearing 
banks is certainly not going to help. Until 
, money returns to this country^nd short¬ 
term rates come down decisively, all markets 
will be weakened. 

Even when money is freed for longer 
term investment the outlook for profits 
and even more for dividends is thought 
bleak enough. In this situation favourites 
are likely to be those well-run companies 
that may be hard hit by the new taxes but 
still seem likely to maintain their dividends: 
Bowatcr at 42s. 7ld. (up 2s. ijd. on the 
week) to yield 6.4% is one of those. A 
L fixed-interest stock for a couple of years, 
with longer term growth prospects. 

With little money apparently around and 
even less inclination to invest it, the un- 
happiest companies are those that have to 
make rights issues, on whatever terms. The 
other major curiosity is the behaviour of 
steel shares: these are moving together as 
a group, as though they were already part 
of the gilt-edged market rather than in¬ 
dividual equities in different trading condi¬ 
tions. There has been some ultra-sophisti¬ 
cated buying of them as a cheap way into 
long-dated high-coupon gilt edged, which 
presumably they will soon become* The 
market in these hybrid stocks has also been 
sustained by a vague hppe that there will 
be some compensation for the considerable 
loss of income involved if they are converted 
at anywhere near the present price into 
fixed interest stocks. After all they mostly 
yield 10% or more. But the.Government 
has shown so little sign of departing'from 
its stem attitude over gilt-edge^ securities 
thatthesc hopes seffli fprlop. 


Character Triumphs 
Over Expediency in 
Gilt-Edged 

P revious varieties of tax positions 
between pension and other gross funds, 
the private investor, and life offices are now 
to be reduced to two ; those liable to both 
corporation and capital gains taxes and those 
liable to neither. This will ensure a grave 
shrinkage in a previously active, efficient 
(and for some brokers very profitable) mar¬ 
ket. It also reduces the attraction of gilt- 
edged as an investment. The more intelli¬ 
gent life offices aimed to get another i% a 
year out of gilt-edged switching on top of 
the income they received. Now, gilt-edged 
become merely another form of debenture, 
and just about as unmarketable in any real 
quantity ; previously gilt-edged were almost 
liquid assets. 

Although life offices will continue to get 
the same net income from virtually all their 
gilt-edged holdings their non-life brothers 
will suffer ; but these are not a major factor 
in the market. At the short end, where 
the discount houses are unaffected—they 
always were taxed as traders—and there is 
hope of lower interest rates, the situation is 
less unhopeful. There were gains of about 
half a point in most of the stocks by Tues¬ 
day evening. Then the market paused on 
Wednesday to digest the Finance Bill. But 
almost all the gains were dissipated on 
Thursday afternoon after the announce¬ 
ment of special deposits for the clearing 
banks. 

One fascinating and still unsettled point 
relates to conversions. If no tax is payable 
when stock is converted into a new issue at 
the time of redemption, holders of 
stocks will be deeply tempted to remain 
in otherwise unsuitable situations through 
to conversion in order tp get a tax-free 
capital gain. . Which would make the 
process of managing the market by 
buying in stock near the time of 
redemption far more difficult. But it 
is likely that 1 there will be no more 
conversions : . stbek presumably Will be 
repaid, tp ensure payment of tax, then 
immediately a new issue will be ? mad^ 


tailored to the new condition* by being 
issued at or near par. BuUany issue Will 
have to compete in attractiveness with the 
best industrial Debentures, now yielding 
about 7'o. So the determination Of the 
government to show no favour to anyone has 
triumphed over the shorter term con-y 
venience of those managing the market lit 
gilt-edged stocks on its behalf. 

As Feared for Life 
Insurance 

he obscurity that surrounded the nuta¬ 
tion position of the life assurance com¬ 
panies after the budget has been dispelled 
by the Finance Bill. As expected, the life 
companies have not been exempted from the 
capital gains tax. As forecast, proceeds of 
normal life policies will not be taxable, and 
the word normal has been defined to exclude 
certain tax avoidance arrangements ; but 
not, fortunately, the welcome Hew growth 
of combined life assurance-unit trust 
schemes. And broadly, life companies will 
keep their special tax rate of 7s, 6d. (unless 
the corporation tax is fixed at a lower rate). 

So a mutual life office will be only mar¬ 
ginally worse off in that it will now have to 
pay capital gains tax (at 7s. 6d, or 37i%). 
Even this mil not hurt it unduly. More, 
probably, than any other invests the life 
office is able to postpone realisation of 
capital gains and thus keep the use of the 
money, even though a contingent liability 
to capital gains tax would be accruing at 
the same time. With life business still grow¬ 
ing at around io% a year, the life offices 
are long-term holders par excellence. 

Bur it now seems that shareholders in 
the proprietary fife offices will be hir. In 
computing an office’s tax liability, the fund 
will be notionally apportioned into the 
policyholders’ share and the shareholders’. 
The policyholders’ share of the income 
(usually over 90%) and capital gains will 
be taxed at 7s. 6d. The shareholders’ share 
—hitherto liable to income tax and profits 
tax—will now be charged to corporation tax 
only, and so will the capital gains (hitherto 
exempt). 

Altogether, then, the tax burden on a life 
office itself ought to be about the same: 
some capital gains tax will be payable where 
none was paid previously but corporation 
tax will be substituted for income and pro¬ 
fits tax on part of the income. But—and it 
is an enormous but—in future the share¬ 
holders’ share of the surpluses on the life 
account will no longer be rijfardod^aa net 
of tax. Income tax will have & bfe deducted 
and handed over to the Revemitf The blow 
indeed could be ns severe fof Hfe compoby 
shareholders os for'chose in oil companies. 
They would h>£c roughly one-third of their 
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income—and therefore potentially their 
capital. 

In practice this blow will probably be 
cushioned. Life companies have substantial 
hidden reserves ; their business is growing 
rapidly; and the current period of 
historically high interest rates, with no end 
yet in,sight, means that writingiife business 
is abnormally profitable at the moment. 
Heavy and unjustified though the tax blow 
might be, it is far from certain that life 
assurance shares are now overpriced. 

Never Never Land for 
Unit Trusts 

U nit trusts are not companies, but since 
i960, when they were first allowed to 
deduct management expenses from gross 
rather than net income or capital, they have 
been taxed as companies. They will still be 
able to claim management expenses against 
corporation tax, and their British dividend 
income will still be franked and so free of 
further tax. But they will now have to pay 
corporation tax on their capital gains, like 
companies. While it is logical to tax com¬ 
panies separately from individuals, since 
companies are legal entities and have an 
existence apart from their shareholders, it 
is odd, if not unfair, to applv a company 
tax system to a unit trust, which is just a 
group of people pooling their money to buy 
shares. The make-believe of treating it as 
a company creates some weird anomalies. 

When a trust realises a capital gain it 
(and the underlying holder) will pay cor¬ 
poration tax at about 37i”.. ; when an 
individual does the same thing he will pay 
capital gains tax at 30V,, at the most. He 
may in fact opt jto pay at his marginal 
income and surtax rate on two-thirds of the 
gain, which is 27+% if his marginal rate is 
8s. 3d. and may be less. From this it follows 
that if investors band together in a unit trust 
they pay tax on gains at 37i %, whereas 
if they remain independent, and unskilled, 
they only pay at 30% or less. (Alternatively 
they can band together as an investment 
club, where they could not admittedly de¬ 
duct any expenses from gross income, and 
pay tax at a lower rate.) However, if the 
trusts do not realise gains, the value of the 
units will rise in line with the gross value 
of the trust’s portfolio, and a unit holder 
would be free to realise this gain himself 
by selling his units. His gross gain would 
then be liable to tax only at the lower rare. 

The tax system, then, will encourage the 
unit trusts to hold for even longer than they 
do now; and the temptation to run profits 
may lead managers into holding too long. 
The unit holder is not rich—the average 
holding is only about £300—and his 
investment is probably his life savings ; he 
is the least able of any. investor to pay a 
needlessly high tax bill or run risks with 
capital* The simplest answer would be to 
go back to the pre-1960 arrangement, which 
unit trusts an fact fought to. have 
twanged, and deduct expenses from net 
income or capital; to become persons rather 
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than companies again ;> and so pay only a 
personal rate of capita} gains tax. Blit in 
America, remember, investors can dalm tax 
deductions on income tax for the cost of 
investment advice. 


RIO TINTO ZINC 

On to the Seventies 

N ineteen-sixty-four was an excellent 
year for base metals: as a result 
Rio Tinto Zinc’s sales increased by 
£15.5 million to £106.5 million, margins 
by over a tenth to 10.5?;, after depreciation 
and trading profit by £2.7 million to £11.2 
million. Lead and zinc (£6 million) and 
Uranium (£3 million) were the main con¬ 
tributors. Investment income was only 
£400,000 higher at £5.7 million, of which 
£3.3 million came from copper investment 
and virtually all from companies badly 
affected by changes in double taxation 
relief. The higher tax charge this year 
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holds down the increase in net profits 
to only £2.4 million. Of this £850,000 
went to paying the higher dividend 
of 2s. 3-4d. a share, up 6.4d. and 

£1.4 million was retained. RTZ faces 
trouble in two directions, tax, and the price 
of base metals. High zinc prices may well 
encourage substitution and it deliberately 
undercut the London Metal Exchange price 
for zinc last July. To maintain stability and 
long term consumption it is prepared to 
forgo profits in good times, but this does 
not mean that in poor times it escapes losses. 
And, as the copper producers found, price 
support can be very expensive. 

Rio Tinto’s half share with Kaiser 
Aluminium in Comalco, the Australian 
aluminium company, has been one of the 
investment attractions since the recovery 
of the world’s aluminium industry.' But 
while there is potential in aluminium the 
current profits of this side of the company’s 
business are slender: £36,000 from a turn¬ 
over of £4.8 million. And there is a con¬ 
stant danger of oyer-supply. At the moment 
uranium prices are low and Rio Tinto is 
living pff its contract, which runs 0ut in 
1971, but it is wisely not prepared to accept 
French offers to ouy under long term.con¬ 
tract at current prices, since the oujJbok for 
the metal in the seventies is very good. 
The Hammersley iron ore pipjefct, in which 
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RTZ has a 54% interest, should be 
earning soon after mid 1966; when the first 
deliveries ire due to be made under contract 
to Japan. 

It is certainly possible that the company 
will have some poor years from its base 
metals before the other interests start pay¬ 
ing off. While so much of its income is 
derived from Zambia and Rhodesia there 
are political risks to be taken into account, 
even if these risks do not look significant 
at the moment. But RTZ is one of the 
few companies, with Bowater, which really 
know how to raise money abroad and it has 
used this knowledge to great effect, as the 
results show. It is highly bur safely geared 
with £55 million of long term borrowing 
out of total net assets of £152 million ; and 
net cash at £24 million looks ample after 
allowing for the cyclical nature of the base 
metal business. 

The share is now 26s. 9d. and yields 
7.1%. Cover for the dividend under the 
old system is twice and if the new system 
had been operating fully last year this cover 
would have. gone. But by the time tran¬ 
sitional tax relief on overseas income 
is exhausted the company’s gross income 
should be very much higher. And while 
gearing is provided by foreign lenders 
British shareholders have little to fear. 


JAPANESE MARKET 

Still almost Friendless 

Tokyo 

either Japanese nor locally oriented 
foreign investors were impressed in 
mid-April when the International Invest¬ 
ment Trust (IfT) Fund reported in Geneva 
that the Japanese stock exchange offers the 
most promising future investment outlook 
among major world markets. The reaction 
was often a look of astonishment and the 
natural question: “ What can be worse than 
Japan’s stock market ? ” The report of the 
fund’s advisory board (which has j6% in its 
current assets invested in Japan) said that v/» 
the Japanese balance of payments had 
turned around more quickly than antici¬ 
pated and that fyigh yields made Japan 
potentially a most attractive market. Bur 
maijket observers in Tokyo know that 
although for some time now Japanese ex¬ 
ports have been running around 20% ahead 1 
of preceding year performances while im¬ 
ports have been Slowing down, making a 
rather favourable trade balance, the Japanese 
business scene in general has remained 
rather bleak, although there has been a 1 
minor recoveiy in the market this week. 

Key Japanese industrial companies—all hit 
by austerity programmes— 1 -have announced 
their intentions to sftsh dividends and 
others are admost certain to follow. The 
Japan Jqint Security Company, the organi¬ 
sation that had served as the principal relief 
Stock buyer and thus supporter of the hock 
m?rijtej during the past year, has observed 
that If is much too early tb pemit firms to 
resume capital increases (officially stis- 
pended shier February by the Capital 
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Increase CodlnCil of ' thi Federation of 
Economic Cfrganjaariou$) bocapie. qf; the 
snowballing of annual industrial capital rais- 
, ing between last September and January. 
▼ Many of the larger concerns had expected 
to raise the necessary capital—^nore than 
Y40o,ooo million—by means of such in¬ 
creases through the city banks during June 
when, it was expected* the restrictions would 
Joe removed, but the Bank of Japan, pre¬ 
sently financing stock buying activities in a 
market which has not been free for a long 
time, is certainly not prepared to support 
these plans. Certainly, the weak Japanese 
stock market (below 11,200 on the Dow- 
Jones index since support was withdrawn 
in early March) has not recovered suffi¬ 
ciently to play its normal role. And the 
public, long out of the market, cap hardly 
be expected to, subscribe )to new capital 
increases by adding to its portfolios. 

4 Massive industrial capital increases would 
^further weaken the market. Accounting in 
"the industrial field is becoming extremely 
tight and determined, as a result of audit 
irregularities in the cases of the Sanyo 
Special Steel Company, which altered its 
financial reports and then bad to seek refuge 
in bankruptcy; the extensive losses of the 
Fuji Rolling Stock Company; and other 
alleged business irregularities. In addition, 
earnings were generally low during the 
Octobcr-March period with another 500 
bankruptcies expected in April. Success in 
improving the condition of this faltering 
market in the next few week* will -depend 
ta great deal upon the earnings of^the indivi¬ 
dual firms. However, even in the best of 
M conditions the market could only absorb 
half the required amount. 

Other factors slowing revival of the 
Japanese market are the lack of long-term 
and equity capital and an excessive short¬ 
term business debt of perhaps Y23 million 
million. It is doubtful whether there will 
be an early recovery. Although the Bank 
of Japan cut rho discount rate in January 
and again in April to a postwar low of 
iS-84% and eased quantitative credit con¬ 
trols, the credit line is still rigid and business 
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confidence it deeply etcheg with scepticism. 
It is probkbly true, aa the Japanese eebdo- 
mists now fear, that Japan’s plans to bring 
in more long-terih* foreign capital mty lie 
seriously affected. * v . / * 

STOCK EXCHANGE FEDERATION 

Final-Rafter Three 
Interims 

O N the day after the Finance Bill was 
issiicd the rest of the City was busy 
catching up on its tax schedules, but the co¬ 
ordination committee that had been working 
011 Stock Exchange Federation for nearly 
three years came out with a report that may 
have as much long-term significance as the 
tax changes. It is a final report after three 
interims, the second of which had been the 
most important, since it defined the matters 
which the federation could deal with. But 
there are still a number of uncertainties and 
cloudy areas in the quest for one national 
Stock Exchange with properly qualified 
members, one adequate compensation fund 
—and integrated/dealing ana jobbing con¬ 
ditions. 

But the vital step, that of setting up the 
federation itself on July 1st, seems certain 
after the councils of the various exchanges 
have agreed: it has been enormou^y helped 
by the Jenkins’ Committee report, which 
noticed that there yyere too many Stock 
Exchanges with tpo few firms, themselves 
too small, and shouldn’t they merge ? .And 
they have, already started to regionalize 
themselves^ The Scots formed pne exchange 
last year, and eight northern exchanges may 
join together shortly. This would still 
leave 133 provincial brokers in 11b towns, 
and 320 brokers in n provincial exchanges 
—as well as London. 

So there is plenty for thp new federation 
to do. First the compensation fund: jisfcs 
will now be so spread that all 4,300 or So 
individual members of .all exchanges will 
pay £200 each to the central fund—which 
will all be used in the event of any failure 
on any exchange, before the members of 
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the exchange affected have to chip in with 
theif ^ 9 o 6 drtfeh 6 liability: the tibtfiHritei 
reserves available anywhere* become an 
ample £5.5 nriUiCfld.' 1 

On examinations the situation is still 
vague. These will be able to be carried 
Out by an outside body (City and Guilds 
Institute ?) ahd will be combined with a 
three-year apprenticeship period, which Can 
apparently be served in any appropriate 
investment institution. Various loopholes 
are closed. No longer can new entrants 
into the market hopeful of avoiding the 
stringent London regulations apply at a 
Provincial exchange: London rules will 
apply everywhere with Very minor techni¬ 
cal emendations. Minimum capital require¬ 
ment* will also be on the London scale, 
rather than the smaller provincial Or Scottish 
level. 1 * 

But for all the cloudiness, one nettle has 
been grasped. From now on provincial ahd 
country brokers will only be able to act 
as jobbers in local stocks and* in a dearly 
defined list of 250 equities and 93 fired 
interest stock*, between 30 and 40 country 
firms wiD be able to deal in some iff them 
—for there are nO blanket permissions to 
deal. 

In an undefined period (the second 
interim report had said ten years but this 
has been dropped) country firms will have 
to decide whether'to be brokers or jobbers: 
now they will have to keep the two sides of 
their business separate. This is a triumph 
for the London jobbers^ who See their sway 
extending to the provinces. Before, they 
had provided an unwilling Umbrella for 
country firjiw which could deal for a few 
days in an interesting stock—and rely on the 
London jobbers as back stops with Whom 
they could hedge their bets. Bat in return 
the country jobbers will be brought Within 
the still very profitable jobbing system. 
This dual capacity in the provinces is at the 
heart of previous troubles.' Now that the 
first step has been taken—and more 
important, now that the matter is aired 
publicly between people who have been 
working together fqr three years—progress 
in providing a National Exchange may be 
surprisingly fast, if the membership of the 
various exchanges is not too far behind their 
leaders. 


NESTLE 

Near Saturation 

L ast year, Fortune Magazine estimated 
that NestlC’s turnover had been $1.8 
(American) billion in 1963: this put it in 
the fifth position among non-American 
industrial companies in terms of turn¬ 
over. But the figures released by the 
company for the first time this year 
show that NestlC's turnover in 1963 was 
only $1.3 billion, which would have 
made it eleventh. Growth over the 
list ten years has been gradual, with tyo 
leaps: one in i960 when Crosse & Blackwell 
was taken over and then again In 1963-64, 
when the Findus frozen food group wag 
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absorbed. Nestles trouble is that the pro¬ 
ducts and markets in which it is strongest 
—milks, instant coffee and chocolate pro¬ 
ducts, in Western Europe, and the United 
States—are either very near saturation, or 
arc very competitive indeed. 

Although the accounts give no actual 
breakdown of turnover,, they do give a 
breakdown over 10 years within certain 
broad divisions. This shows that turnover 
in milk products has only risen by 43 Vo in 
10 years, and in chocolate, by under 80 Vo 
Although turnover in instant drinks has 
multiplied by 2} times, Nestles Nescafe is 
under extremely, strong competition from 
retailers* own brand names and from 
General Foods' Maxwell House. The really 
spectacular rise has been in frozen foods: 
this is due partly to the Findus takeover 
and partly to a low turnover 10 years ago. 
This again is a ruthlessly competitive series 
of markets in developed countries \vhere 
Nestte is up against big American com¬ 
panies and Unilever—none of which is find¬ 
ing this sort of business very profitable. 
And it is noticeable that General Foods, for 
example, turned over approximately three 
times as much as Nestis per employee, and 
Corn Products approximately twice as 
much, last year. Turnover outside 
developed countries increases, of course, 
more rapidly. Sales in Asia, for example, 
have doubled over the past two years, but 
cannot amount to a high proportion of the 
whole. 

In general, Ncstfc is liable to find itself 
squeezed; as competition in food products 
tends to get more brutal, it has to absorb 
price increases in raw materials. Last year. 
NestJ£ had to absorb the cost of a large 
increase in the price of coffee and has had 
to adjust for the vagaries of sugar prices in 
the last three years. In theory, a truly inter¬ 
national group like this should be able to 
standardise a lot of products and transport 
them across national boundaries, especially 
within the common market But many of 
the new products introduced are for one 
national market. Although British con¬ 
sumers will take (or so Crosse & Blackwell 
hope) Chow Mein or Paella, Ncstte has to 
make its Rapid Ma'is—a form of polenta— 
purely for Switzerland ; Emtopfgerichtc (a 
nourishing stew) purely for the Germans. 

Confronted by these difficulties. Nestle 
has tried to rationalise—two companies 
were brought under one headquarters in 
England in 1964, and the number of 
employees went down by a thousand over 
the year to 83,800. As with most European 
companies, t$e net profit shown by the two 
holding companies—one in Switzerland for 
Europe and the other (Unilac) in Panama 
for the Western Hemisphere—is no more 
than an indication of underlying trends. At 
Sw. Fr. 105 million for the year, it is 7 
million up on 1963 and 75% above the 
level 10 years ago. At a guess, the net profit 
in the sense of American accounting, should 
be twice to three times as much. Let us 
hop# because the indicated after-tax pro¬ 
fit matgm for NestU is only 2.8%, while for 
Oenerat Foods, it is Which leaves a 
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Jot of leeway to be hidden somewhere in 
those Swiss or. Panamanian reserves. 

ITALIAN CAPITAL MARKET , 

Still Artificially Supplied 

Milati 

D KSPiTh an economic slump last year 
the Italian money market in 1964 sup¬ 
plied a record Lire 1,927 billion (£1.1 
billion) in fresh money to the Italian govern¬ 
ment and business enterprise—up nearly 30 
per cent from 1963 ana more than 17 per 
cent from the boom-year of 1962. Even if 
looked at in terms of constant purchasing- 
power, the amount of capital raised on the 
Italian money market last year remains an 
all-time record. 

A probe beneath the surface, however, 
explains the apparent paradox of record 
capital issues during a year of financial 
crises and business recession. Most of the 
new money was raised by government-owned 
or controlled enterprises such as IRI, ENI, 
ENEL, by special government credit insti¬ 
tutions^ and by the treasury itself. Three- 
quarters of the Lire 2,095 billion's worth 
(£1.2 billion) of fixed-interest securities 
raised last year were absorbed by govern¬ 
ment-controlled banks or credit institutions. 

New IRI bond issues have more than 
trebled^ over the past three years—up from 
£19 million in 1962 to £64 million last year. 
New ENI bond issues increased from £40 
million to £74 million during the same 
period. ENEL, Italy’s new national electric 
power beard set up m December 1962 alone 
doubled its new issues from £89 million in 
1963 to £180 million last year. The three 
big government agencies together accounted 
for a whopping £318 million last year. 

At the same time, total new bond issues 
placed on the market by private companies 
continued to slump—dropping to £42 mil¬ 
lion compared with £73 million in 1963 and 
£110 million in 1962. And market absorb- 
tion of new stock issues, although picking 
up from the 1963 slump, still compared 
poorly with the record number of new issues 
floated in 1962. Moreover, the impressive 
amount of foreign capital investment made 
the 1964 picture look brighter than it really 
was—Shell Italians alone accounted for 
£61 million and Esso Standard, Ledoga 
(Dow Chemical), Kodak, Unilever and 
others accounted for nearly 22 per cent of 
this total. 

Any objective analysis of Italy’s 1964 
capital market picture, then, must logically 
lead to the conclusion that growth in the 
money market's activity last year was pri¬ 
marily due to government pump-priming. 
Whether or not these efforts were conducted 
in an intelligent manner or for high-minded 
economic objectives is another question. 
But the hard fact remains that the major 
.problem facing Italy’s ruling centre-left 
government after a year of -energetic pump¬ 
priming is Of restoring faith in Italy's 
economic future among members of its 
private business community. Progress in 
this dirjectipn so far has not been too j 
encouraging. 
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THE ACCOUNTANT’S AWARD 

May We Quibble? 

T his year’s award by The Accountant y 
for tne best company accounts goes to 
Thomas Tilling, among the bigger com¬ 
panies, and Wolseley-Hughes among the 
smaller. Both companies have set a high stan¬ 
dard in the amount of information they have 
published and any criticism may sounds 
churlish ; if only more companies were as 
forthcoming investment analysis would not 
be so much a matter of guesswork. There 
is nothing special about either company to 
make revelation easier: any holding com¬ 
pany could tell as much as Tilling (and 
Norcros nearly does) and any manufacturing 
company could equal Wolseley-Hughes. The 
competition for nexr yearis award ought to 
be tougher. Tilling’s accounts arc printed 
in red and black and are easy on the eye. 
Full details arc given of all subsidiaries'£ 
business and profits are broken down bvy 
trading groups. But the formal accounts 
suffer from being too condensed, with most 
of the details relegated to the notes which 
makes reading them more difficult. The 
consolidated profit and loss account con¬ 
tains three figures only and an untotallpd 
appropriation account; the pith is contained 
in three long notes on the next page. The 
fourth note on this page is in fact not a note 
but the statement of the parent company’s 
profits. The balance sheets are set out 
vertically, and sensibly show'net assets, but 
to find net current assets the reader has to 
do his own subtraction ; it would have been 
clearer and more logical if the figures for 
Current assets and current liabilities haefe 
been set to the left and the net amount 
shown in the main column. 

Wolseley-Hughes accounts have less eye 
appeal, but they strike a nice balance be 
tween overloading the accounts with infor¬ 
mation and putting the interesting points in 
the notes. The information given is copious 
but not necessarily significant although it is 
useful and unusual to have the exact basis 
on which different types of assets are 
depreciated. The table of financial history 
and information, for instance, shows Profit 
before Taxation twice and the order of 
presentation is incoherent. ** Profit” is not 
defined in showing trading margins and 
return on capital—it could have been struck 
before or after bank interest, depreciation 
or exceptional items. These are quibbles, 
perhaps, but then it is pleasant and should 
get more normal to have cause only for 
quibbling. 


MONET AND EXCHANGES 

Money market report, exchange rates, 
arbitrage calculations and Prices and 
Pay on page 594. 

STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 

' Home and overseas stock prices, yields 
and security indices on pages 592 and 
593. 
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REA BROTHERS LIMITED 



MAINTENANCE OF HIGH RETURN 
ON CAPITAL 


MR WALTER H. SALOMON ON THE PROBLEM OF 
INTERNATIONAL LIQUIDITY 


Tile forty-third Annual General Meeting of 
Rea Brothers Limired was held on April 27th 
< in London. 

Mr Walter H. Salomon (Chairman), who 
presided, said: 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to 
tddress you again at the Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of Rea Brothers Limited. I would first 
like to refer you to the Report and Accounts 
which are now before you. Yon will sec that the 
• Group profit for the year, after tnxition and 
[ liter making a transfer to inner reserves and 
' itter all expenses, amounted to £142,803. This 
is slightly in excess of the corresponding figure 
lor last year. I am particularly pleased about 
’ 'liese results as they have been achieved in spite 
of higher expenses incurred for the future de¬ 
velopment of the business, some of them non¬ 
-recurring, and after somewhat higher taxes. 
Nevertheless we have been able to maintain, 
comparative standards, the high return on 
the capital invested in the business. It is 
pmicularly gratifying that this was achieved 
while maintaining our traditionally high 
liquidity. All departments have made an in¬ 
creasingly balanced contribution to this result. 
This trend, I am pleased to say, is continuing 
n the new year. 


BAIANCE Slim I LAI URLS 

4.1 would draw your attention to some items of 
special interest in the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet: Current, Deposit and Other Accounts 
have been maintained in excess of £181 million 
in spile of the general shortage of money which 
prevailed at the Balance Sheet dare, and which 
was largely due to withdrawals of balances from 
.abroad owing to the pressure on the £ Sterling 
*;n the foreign exchange market. But for this, 
our deposits would have been appreciably 
higher. 

You will notice that Advances to Customers 
'^nd Other Accounts have been increased From 
£6,006,481 to £7,241,520, but we retained the 
high level of liquidity referred to above, Cash 
m Hand, Balances with Bankers and Money at 
Call and Short Notice amounting to £9,051,157. 

I am gratified to be able to report that our 
Acceptance business has grown and Acceptances 
outstanding at December 31, 1964, amounted to 
£3,370,559; the comparable figure last year was 
£2,669,699. 

We have considered it desirable to write down 
to £1 our Fixed Assets, which consist of lease- 


hold premises ami equipment, and £80,198 has 
been appropriated from Revenue Reserves for 
this purpose. Their real value is considerably 
in excess of this figure. 

In die year to which our Accounts refer, our 
foreign business has shown a considerable 
expansion. We have been able to participate 
in a number of international transactions and 
furthermore, as you will probably have seen 
from the press announcement in August last 
vear, we have with the old established Hamburg 
bank of Conrad Hinrich Donner taken a partici¬ 
pation in the Dutch banking firm the 
Amsterdamse Crediet Maatsehappij N.V. in 
Amsterdam. We are confident that this 
connection will be of considerable .idvantage to 
your Company in the long term. 

Your Directors have recommended a final 
dividend of 8 per cent, making a total distribu¬ 
tion of 13 per cent for the year on 457,150 “ A ” 
Ordinary Shares. Last year the total dividend 
on 264,000 " A ” Ordinary Shares was 12 per 
cent. The net cost to the Compuiy this year 
of ihe dividend on the “ A” Ordinary Shares is 
£35,486 ; the cost of die dividend last year was 
£19,404, so that the distribution on the “ A ” 
Ordinary Shares lias this year in aggregate been 
neatly doubled. 


INILKNAIIONAI. LIQUIDII V 

Coming now to some more general observa¬ 
tions, the country has faced a number of 
considerable problems during 1964 I want to 
refer to one of them in particular, and diat is the 
pressure on the £ Sterling at the end ol the year. 
A great many things have been said and written 
about what in general terms is called inter¬ 
national liquidity and this debate is continuing 
unabated. My personal view is that there is 
no lack of international liquidity or, il there i$, 
then it is only created by lack of confidence in 
the sound and sane housekeeping of Govern¬ 
ments whose currencies are suspect. 

A great number of plans are being advanced 
to promote increased international liquidity. 
But have nil these plans not one thing in 
common, namely to give further licence to 
Governments for uncontrolled and uneconomic 
expenditure ? 

Would it not be more practical to crcaLc an 
international central bank which would have 
ihe same disciplinary powers over the national 
central banks as the national central banks have 
over the national commercial banks ? 1 know 


that the creation of such an autonomous inter¬ 
national body would create a number of 
problems. Mainly, of Course, it would mean a 
partial surrender of national sovereignty. But 
surely the last crisis of the £ Sterling has proved 
rhat countries today are so Interdependent 
already that the establishment of such a bank 
would be the further logical step in regularising 
the situation which already exists de facto. 


IACK OF COMMUNICATION 

Another factor which confuses the issues 
which confront us is the lack of communication 
between those with an academic career and 
those with a practical business career. The 
former ofren hove considerable theoretical know¬ 
ledge in a limited field and they are trained 
to present their views eloquently and persua¬ 
sively. Whether this is done by way of 
contributions to economic journal*, whose 
circulation might be small but which are read 
and taken note of perhaps quite out of all 
proportion io their merit by the powers that 
be, or by other means of communication such 
as television does not really matter. These 
academics rarely have any practical experience 
of the ordinary day to day running of a 
business. 

On the other hand, there are those with gre.it 
practical experience who are actively engaged 
in the day to day running of business and know 
the many pitfalls, technical, human and other¬ 
wise which are involved. However, often they 
are inarticulate and rarely are they iraiued or 
teel the desire to expiess their views in public. 
This causes a lack of communication and, whilst 
it is admitted that both sides could make a 
substantial contribution to the general progress 
of the economy, this lack is a serious hindrance. 
At present the scale is heavily weighted in 
favour of the more theoretical approach, but I 
submit rh it a better balanced evaluation of cur¬ 
rent problems could only be to the great benefit 
of this Lountry. 

It is my usual privilege at the Annual Meeting 
to thank our hardworking stjfF for their work 
and loyalty during the past year. I would like 
to add this year that we have a growing team of 
voung and keen men on our staff whose work 
should, in the long run, make a substantial con¬ 
tribution to the further expansion of your 
Company. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted and 
the other formal business duly transacted. 
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UNILEVER’S £100 in. EXPENDITURE 
ON PACKAGING MATERIALS 

INDISPENSABLE BASIS OF BRANDED GOODS TRADING 
"Ons of the promising growth points ” 


The Annual General Meeting! of Unilever 
limited and Unilever N.V. were held on 
Wednesday, April 28th, in London and 
Rotterdam. Lord Cole presided at the Meeting 
of Unilever Limited and Mr F. I. Tempcl at 
the Meeting of Unilever N.V. 

Addressing the Meetings the Chairmen said : 

My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

You will have seen in the Report that last 
year Unilever sold £348 million worth of edible 
fata and £399 million worth of detergents. 
That represents over two million tons of deter¬ 
gents and over two million tons of fats, mainly 
margarine. Now, as you know, margarine and 
washing powders are nearly always sold in small 
individual packages and cartons of a size con¬ 
venient for the housewife. Sales of this order 
therefore involve astronomical numbers of 
packets and cartons for these two commodities 
alone. In Germany, for example, eight hundred 
million wrappers a year are needed for only one 
of our brands of margarine, Rama. A million 
cartons of washing powder a day are turned out 
by only one of our British factories. And you 
can match figures like these amongst most of 
the other consumer products which Unilever 
companies make—especially foods such as 
ice cream, quick frozen foods and dried 
aoups. 

You will hardly be surprised, therefore, when 
I tell you that our companies throughout the 
world last year spent well over £100 million 
on packaging materials, by which I mean the 
wrappers, cartons, sacks, beakers, bottles, tubes, 
tubs, and so on, in which the retail customer 
usually sees our products, as well as containers 
an which those products reach the shops. 

These packaging materials are, in part, pur¬ 
chased from outside suppliers, in part manu¬ 
factured by ourselves. 5.6 per cent of Unilever's 
total capital j« employed in these closely related 
fields, and gave us last year in those activities 
a turnover, which of course includes third party 
•ales, of about £67 million. 

In recent years we have made important 
additions to our packaging interests. Above all, 
last year we paid about £22 million to gain 
complete ownership of Thames Board Mills, in 
which we had held a 50 per cent share for 
many yean. So you sec that our stake in the 
packaging industry is large and growing. 

You may think it appropriate, therefore, if 
this morning I tell you something more about 
packaging in Unilever business. 


MARKETING FUNCTION 


Why do people pack goods for 
y, first, to make them portable. 


<^>vioualy, 


sale ? 
If you 


past to take flour or teg home from the grocer's, 
you need a container of some kind. If you want 
to carry pour fish and chips away from the 
frying shop, you muse have them wrapped up. 
Yesterday’s newspaper was much favoured for 
this purpose; indeed, there were those who 
maintained that it improved the flavour. This 
homely wrapper may be less in evidence today 
but waste newspaper still plays its pan as a 
raw material in the packaging industry, as we 
shall see. 

Next, goods are packed for their own protec¬ 
tion, or .preservation. You may want to keep 
your product safe from rough handling, from 
the weather, from infection, from air, light, heat, 
cold, or insects. There is at least one large 
industry, tinned foods, which owes its very 
existence to the packaging art. 

Thirdly, and the importance of this is growing 
all the time, goods arc packed to make them sell. 
This is the marketing function of packaging. 
It has several aspects. 


BASIC ASPECTS 

It is the indispensable basis of trading in 
branded goods. Not until soap was cut and 
wrapped in distinctive packs instead of being 
sold in long, unwrapped, anonymous bars, could 
soap become a branded product as we know it 
today. When margarine was sold in bulk, the 
most that a customer might recognise was the 
maker's name on the barrel; brand names had 
to wait for the coming of the individual packet. 
I should like you to keep this point in mind, 
for ix underlies much of what I am going to say. 
No packaging, no brands. No brands, no busi¬ 
ness. That is about the size of it for most of 
the goods in the Unilever range. 

Over a wide range of goods the pack, no less 
than its contents, is an essential part of the 
proposition that is being put to the customer. 
Cosmetics provide many examples, for emotion 
plays an important part in what you are selling 
and the pack helps powerfully in arousing it. 
If you sold face powder loose by weight and 
wrapped it in a screw of paper like the school¬ 
boy's bullseycs, you would not make much 
appeal to the Modem Miss, Or again, when 
you buy toothpaste in a tube, you are buying 
as well as the paste a convenient dispenser 
for transferring it to your toothbrush. In the 
same way aerosol packs are the essential 
machinery for dispensing all kinds of tilings— 
some to kill insects, some to spray lacquer on 
the hair and for a good many other purposes 
besides. And we are seeing more and more 
food, whether single dishes or complete meals, 
sent out of the factory in packs which are 
intended to go right through the shop to the 


oven and the table, and then probably to be 
thrown away. 

Then there is the use of the pack for display : 
as a miniature poster, in fast. It must be an 
eye-catcher, a shopper-stopper, something that 
will instantly catch the shopper's eye in the shop 
itself, while she has her money with her and, 
her mind intent on laying it out to the best- 
advantage. T 

This is why all makers of branded goods— 
our competitors certainly no less than ourselves 
—are paying more and more attention to 
packaging as a marketing device. This is why 
we are all so keen on the allied arts of sales 
promotion and point-of-sale advertising in site 
shops. 


PRODUCT OF RETAIL SHOPKEEPING 
EVOLUTION 

You may be thinking—and, even if you aren't, 
our critics almost certainly are—that packaging 
belongs pretty much to the economics of afflu¬ 
ence. There are those who think that once it 
gets beyond the essentials of portability, label-** 
ling and protection packaging becomes an ex¬ 
pensive triviality, something that ought not to 
be taken seriously unless society has more 
money than sense. They maintain that it in¬ 
flates prices without doing anything worth while 
in return, and therefore consider it a downright 
nuisance. 

I don’t deny that packaging, like anything else, 
can be overdone. There are many ingenious, 
enthusiastic people engaged in it, and it would 
be surprising—indeed, it would be disturbing— 
if from time to time they did not get carried 
* way on the tide of their own creativeness. 
This is what happens, and ought to happen, 
wherever you encourage people who are good 
at their jobs to be inventive: it is not peculiar 
to packaging design. It is the function of man¬ 
agement, so far as possible, to take advantage 
of this exuberance and make it productive rather 
than wastefuL 

Modem packaging, in its marketing aspect, ■ 
is a product of the evolution in retail shopkeep- ' 
iflg which is going on all over the world, espe- - 
daily in the more advanced countries. If your < 
goods are to be sold by self-service, your package 
is fighting for you against every other package, \ 
directly or indirectly competing. You cannot j 
expect it to get mush help—at least in self- 1 
service stores and supermarkets—from the 
people running the shop. The best you can 
hope for is that they may be induced to think 
it worth their while (their while—not yours) to 
put your package in a good position: at least 
as good, you hope, as they give to Its com¬ 
petitors. So packaging has become even more , 
important than in the old days, because it 
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lending to replace the man behind the counter 
as your advocate with the consumer. 

- For an advocate’s services, of course, you must 
pay—hence that part of our packaging costs 
which is directly attributable to marketing con¬ 
siderations, particularly display and appeal. 
Modern packaging, like other modern industrial 
processes, is sometimes dear in itself, yet its cost 
is justified if it helps to bring the full economics 
of mass production and mass distribution nearer 
realisation. 


BURDEN ON CONSUMERS? 

How heavy, in fact, is the burden laid upon 
the consumer by the cost of packaging ? 

The answer will vary widely between various 
classes of goods. Some goods need elaborate 
protection: others practically none. Some 
goods the buyer expects to see more or less 
elaborately decorated: others ought to be as 
plainly dressed ns possible. Some packs are 
thrown away as soon as they arc opened: others 
srand around while the product inside them is 
used up, perhaps over a period of weeks or 
months. All these considerations, and many 
more, affect the cost of packaging, and hence 
ihe sum which the consumer has to pay to 
buy the container as well as the goods. 

Let me give you some examples of the cost 
of the materials used on packaging mateiials 
irom Unilever’s range of goods: 

If we take the simplest wrapper for margarine, 
\vic find that for the half pound packet it 
accounts for 1.7 per cent of the price charged 
to the customer, while the comparable figure for 
lIic tube for one of our main brands of tooth¬ 
paste is 5.3 per cent. A representative cost for 
a detergent carton would be about the same 
level. 

Let us now look a little more closely at the 
technique of packaging. First, the materials. 
There .«re about half a dozen mam groups of 
materials which are used for the great majority 
of wholesale and retail containers. They all 
have their own vices and virtue^, which l need 
not discuss in detail. Wood is strong but bulky 
and heavy. Paper and board are relatively cheap 
but cannot give protection in all circumstances. 
Metal protects things very well but people can’t 
see your goods through it. Glass displays your 
poods but is fragile. Plastics, which are making 
rheir appearance in ever more polysyllables, are 
versatile bin a high degree of technical know¬ 
ledge is needed, particularly when they are used 
for foods. 

You can get round the disadvantages of some 
materials and make better use of the advantages 
of others by combining materials together, and 
so you find all sorts of laminating and coating 
processes being used. In our own business we 
make great use of paper laminated with metal 
foil or plastic film, and wc coat board to make 
tubs for margarine and ice cream. In other 
industries you have developments like the use 
of fibre cartons coated with polyethylene for 
holding motor oil. 


GROWING USE OF PI AS I ICS 

Plastics are being used more and more in 
packaging. This is partly because they can be 
used in so many forms for so many purposes, 
and partly because they are one of the few things 
in die world that are getting dramatically 
cheaper. Many of them are now anything from 
30 per cent to 50 per cent cheaper than ten 
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years ago: paper and board, on the other hand, 
are about 10 per cent dearer. There is still a 
great deal more paper and board used for pack¬ 
aging than plastic, which is still on the expensive 
side, but it is obvious that plastics are in a 
strong competitive position and most big makers 
of packaging materials have plastics divisions, 
subsidiaries, or associates. 

Whatever material you use for packaging, you 
are almost certain to want to print on it. Hence 
ihe close connection between printing and pack¬ 
aging and the fact that makers of many kinds of 
packaging material are usually printers as well, 
and printers who have to cope with very long 
runs of colour work—you will remember the 
S’00 million margarine wrappers a year which 
we prim ourselves for a single brand in a single 
country. 


DESIGNER’S PROBLEMS 

Given the materials and the printing capacity, 
von must next design the boxes, tubes, bags, 
bottles, tubs and cans into which the manufac¬ 
turer is to put his products. The design of 
packaging material must take account of science 
and engineering, of the needs of the wholesaler 
and retailer for ease of handling and of breaking 
bulk, of convenience for ihe consumer and of 
aesthetic considerations. 

The designer must see that his containers are 
light enough, and strong enough, and the right 
shape, that they make an economical use of 
materials, that h hat is put into them won’t 
be tainted or curdled or bleached or darkened 
or otherwise chemically changed, and he must 
satisfy himself that the contents will keep. He 
must look all the time to his costs, at the de¬ 
mands he is making on existing machinery, on 
the possibility that new machinery may have 
to be designed, bought, set up. All these are 
technical and scientific considerations. At the 
same rime the designer has ro see that his pack 
fits in with the whole marketing concept behind 
the producr, that it will in fact serve as an 
extension ol the product’s advertising. The 
design of packs to harmonise with the adver¬ 
tising, to display the product to its best advan¬ 
tage and to attract the consumer is now a highly 
^killed profession, needing a practically-minded 
.trust With a sense of form, an eye tor colour, 
and a thorough knowledge of rmteinls and 
print. 


ARE OF PACKAGING 

You can see. therefore, that the art of pack¬ 
aging is very much more than designing merely 
a container or a wrapper. It may raise the 
question of the lavout and equipment of a fac¬ 
tory, and indeed the lull range of skill needed 
is the skill to devise a complete system, includ¬ 
ing filling, sealing and casing machinery—-not 
simply the skill to design containers. In con¬ 
sidering a business like ours, concerned with 
producing thousands of millions of small 
packets, it must be borne in mind that because 
production processes arc highly mechanised a 
great proportion of the labour force is on pack¬ 
ing lines. Indeed, in some of our factories one- 
third or more of the total labour force may be 
*>q employed. Economies in packing methods, 
such as still faster working machinery, can effect 
substantial savings. 

Packaging design, therefore, is a serious 
matter, on which it is well worth spending time, 
thought and money, especially if you intend, as 
wc often do, to use a package, once designed, 
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in very large quantities indeed and in a number 
of countries. .We should be foolish indeed, as 
I have already hinted, if we left too much to 
chance, and we u*y to support 6Ur judgment 
with the best advisory services We can get, 
particularly in scientific and marketing 
research. 


SCIEN1IIIC RESEARCH 

The need for scientific research will already 
be apparent to you. Our scientists are all the 
time working towards a better understanding of 
the chemistry and physics of packaging 
materials, particularly of their surface proper¬ 
ties. The reward may be an improved method 
of printing, for example, or the elimination of 
the problems that are created by the build up 
of static electricity. Then, too, they are con¬ 
tinually looking for ways to give packed goods 
a longer shelf-life by protecting them from 
oxidation and, where necessary, from the 
harmful effects of light, while still ensuring that 
the product retains its freshly-packed flavour 
and aroma. They are investigating new methods 
of sterilisation in the pack in order to prevent 
bacterial decay and they are seeking means of 
rendering the package and its contents immune 
io the growth of mould however unfavourable 
the conditions of storage may be. 

Our scientists pay meticulous attention to the 
interaction of pack and contents and arc ever 
alert to the dangers of toxicity that could arise. 
Our research covers, in short, the points on 
which we must be satisfied before wc make a 
final judgment on the most obvious feature of 
tiie pack—its physical appearance. 

Here our market research people have an 
important role to play, and they use the normal 
methods of the social sciences. They have to 
satisfy themselves that our proposed pack will 
do a good job for us when it is displayed at 
the point of sale. Can people see it easily ? 
Will they pick it out in a crowd ? How much 
will they read—and remember—of what is 
written on it ? IIow does the size of it look 
against the size of its competitors ? To help 
us in getting the answers to questions like these, 
[here are various techniques by which one can 
measure the comparative impacts of different 
designs by seeing how Jong each takes to make 
its mark upon the observer. 

We also want to know what the person who 
is going to buy and use the pack is likely to 
think of it and whether it is putting across real 
appeal for the product inside it—or other ideas 
altogether. This kind of enquiry can give rise 
to a whole series of questions, some on matters 
of fact, some on matters of emotion. 

Is the pack convenient to handle ? Can It be 
opened easily ? Is it the right size ? Will it 
stand up without tipping over ? Can it be 
disposed of easily when it is empty or, alterna¬ 
tively, has it a secondary use ? These are all 
matters of fact—more or less—but then there 
are all the emotional associations of colour and 
form, «>omc of which we may be able to foresee. 
Does the pack suggest feminine charm or 
masculine power ? Docs it carry a hint of 
luxury, or of decent housewifely concern for the 
pence ? Does the pack suggest it contains 
disinfectant, when in fact its content is food ? 
The list of possibilities is a long one. 

As with our products, so with our packs— 
the nearer we can get them right before we 
commit ourselves ro full-scale marketing, the 
greater the chances of success. 
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IINIIEVCR’S ACTIVITIES AS A 
MANUFACTURER 

So far wc have looked at packaging mainly 
through the eves of the user. Now let us turn 
to Unilever's activities as a manufactuicr of 
packaging muter.al. 

Many of our factories, for many years, have 
had priming and convening plant artached to 
them. There ate impulsive examples of this 
kind of activity at Port Sunlight and Rotterdam, 
and at other factories throughout the worlJ. 

I.ever Brothers went further in 1919, vUicn 
they bought a half-interest in what is now 
Thames Board Mills, and thus gained an 
assured source of outer packaging. At about the 
same time both Jurgens and Van den Berglis, 
whose amalgamation still lay some years in the 
future, had each acquired factories in Southern 
Germany whose main attraction was that they 
produced vegetable parchment for wnpping 
margarine. 

On the^e foundations our present busine>^ in 
pnpet, prilling and packaging has been bull. 


1HA.MTS HOARD MILLS 

In Thames Board Mills wc now own tiie 
largest maker or fibre board in the United 
Kingdom. Although the uses of Thames’ board 
are legion the main customers are box-makers, 
cji ton-makers, bookbinders and 'Humes’ own 
converting factories making the outer containers 
in which goods for retail sales are delivered in 
bulk. 

"J lie company, wiih an annual capacity of half 
a million ions, has eleven board making 
machines, each of them almost a factory in itself. 
The newest of them w'as put into commission 
last year at a cost of over £6 million—for one 
machine. The essential raw materials are w'ood 
pulp from Scandinavia and North America, 
and waste paper and board collected throughout 
Britain by local councils and merchants. The 
importance of these collections to the national 
economy can be judged hom the recent estimate 
that iu 1964 waste paper recover) saved some 
£'60 million in terms of wood pulp which would 
otherwise have been imported. 

Thames Board Mills have recently launched 
an enterprise in Cumberland, requiring an 
investment of some £6 million, which will be 
the first integrated pulp and board mill in the 
country and will produce high-quality board 
from homc-giown wood. Plans are under con¬ 
sideration for increasing Thames’ total produc¬ 
tion ol board by some quarter of a million tons 
over the next few years. 

Among their other subsidiaries are eleven 
waste-paper companies, a carton-making com¬ 
pany, a convening company which specialises 
in lamination, and a small engineering company. 
It also has a joint interest with the United 
Africa Company in Bordpuk, a compaii) which 
makes corrugated cases in Nigeria. 


GERMANY 

Tn Germany we produce large quantities of 
vegetable parchment. One of the. mills there, at 
Ronsberg in South Germany, dates from 1582 
and is much the oldest business in Unilever, 
though I am glad to say you wouldn't think so 
fioin the appearance of the factory today. 

There are . printing and converting plants 
which print the millions of wrappers and cartons 
and produce the paperboard tubs wc need for 
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our margarine, soap and ice cream businesses 
in Germany. I doubt if there is any outside 
supplier in Germany who could match our own 
resources, on the scale we need, and much the 
greater part of our output of parchment is taken 
up within Unilever. Nevertheless w'e have an 
important trade outside our own business. 

Another of our paper-making businesses in 
Germany specialises in high-quality, wood-tree 
paper and in mnchine-coated papers. Nearly 
nine-tenths of its output goes to customers out¬ 
side Unilever. 


I S I \HI ISM I.D flKIlK.L-HLAUS 

Now let me turn from paper to plastics. 
I have already indicated that plastic packaging 
materials arc going ahead fa^t, and in that ex¬ 
panding industry we have our bridge-heads. 

As fat as the Unilever business itself is con¬ 
cerned, one ot our biggest uses for plastics is 
lor bottles, mostly for liquid detergents. These 
we make in the United Kingdom, the Nether¬ 
lands and in Germany. 

The British business, which is by no means 
confined to bottles, gives us a slake in the plastic 
packaging industry. We have an interest, how ¬ 
ever, in another plasties enterprise in the United 
Kingdom, and in due time we expect to become 
the owners ot it. This is Commercial Plastics, 
a business which produces plastic sheet for 
many purposes, most of them outside the pack¬ 
aging industry altogether. Some are used for 
upholstery, for example, oLhers for at ticks of 
clothing such as mackintoshes and that par¬ 
ticular style of footwear known. I believe, as 
Kinky Boots ; yet others have agricultural uses, 
such as the large sheets with which the formet 
covers his haystacks. One of their best-known 
products, so far as the general public is con¬ 
cerned, is the “ Fablon ” adhesive sheeting with 
which the do-it-vourself enthusiast covers tublcs 
and other surlaces in his home. 

Apart from the bottle-blowing plant in Ger¬ 
many wc have another German business which 
produces PVC him for margarine w rappers and 
other purposes and polyethylene film used 
mainly for bags. 


PKINIINC, \M) (ONVIIIMON 

Our manulacturing operations in packaging 
arc all combined, to a greater or less degree, 
with priming and conversion, in the same fac¬ 
tory, of the materials which arc made there. 
But we have also important plants which do 
nothing but printing and conversion, using 
materials supplied ftom own factories or bought 
from outside. The most important of these are 
at Port Sunlight, at Rotterdam and Gouda, at 
Kempten in Germany, and in Denmark, Austria 
and Australia: similar plants in France and 
at Cologne have just started production. Most 
of these businesses work for customers both 
inside and outside Unilever and they produce 
all kinds of wrappers, cartons, labels, advertising 
material, and so on, using paper products, 
plastics, foil, and combinations of any or all 
of them. 

You will have noticed that throughout this 
talk I have referred to trade both within and 
outside Unilever. This is because we see our 
packaging interests from two points of view. 
They were originally established to provide ser¬ 
vice to our manufacturing companies and they 
still provide that service, often on a very large 
scale indeed. Faom that point of view they 
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contribute to the general profitability of Unilever 
but not to our third-party sales. 

But they are also, and increasingly, valuable 
profit-earners On the open market. Today more 
than 80 per cent of Thames Board Mills’ busi¬ 
ness is with customers outside Unilever. Four- 
fifths of the output of Kempten, in Germany, 
used to go to Unilever customers. Now half 
its trade is third party. Other companies do a 
varying proportion of their trade with outside 
customers, from as little as 4 or 5 per cent in 
some cases to as much as 90 per cent in 
others. 


I INK WITH FCONOMIC EXPANSION 

I have tried to indicate the scope of Unilevei's 
investment in paper, printing and packaging. 
It covers a very wide range of the packaging 
materials which are of direct interest to our 
own companies, and at the same time it gives 
us a growing stake in a growing*industry. All 
the evidence is that greater and greater use will 
be made of all forms of packaging as time goes 
on. Packaging is linked to economic expansion 
and a iLing standaid of living. For that reason, 
if for no other, we feel it is one of the promising 
growth points ol Unilever. 


rue riNANcr bii l 

At the London meeting Lord Cole said: 
Many members of the Company will expect 
me to say something about the proposed 
new system of taxation in the United 
Kingdom and its likely effect on the 
Coin pain. 

W’e saw the Finance Bill only yesterday after¬ 
noon and it Is a long one. As you can imagine, 
there are still a number of matters which 
depend upon interpretation, and it is not easy 
to make a reliable forward calculation. In par¬ 
ticular, we do not yet know what the rate of 
Corporation Tax is to be. 

Another important factor is the mix (if I may 
use that term! of the territorial origin of our 
profits. In the last few years about one-third 
of LIMITED’S profits have arisen overseas. 
However, I think I can say this: we have in 
LIMITED a good dividend cover and on the 
most unfavourable indication so far given (wc 
naturally expect something better than that) I 
do not believe that the new form of taxation will 
cause us to revise our dividend policy. 

The Report and Accounts of both Companies 
for 1964 were adopted. 

The proposed final Ordinary dividends, 
calculated in accordance with the Equalisation 
Agreement between the two Companies, were 
approved, the dividend in the case of Unilever 
Limited being 9£d. per 5$.* Ordinary share and 
in the case of Unilever N.V. FI. 2.65 per FL 20 
nominal amount of Ordinary capital. 

The Directors and Auditors of both Com¬ 
panies were re-appointed, and Mr J. G. Colling- 
wood was elected to the Boards of both 
Companies. 

VOTE OF WANKS 

At the London meeting,. Mr S. R. Armitagc 
(a stockholder) said he would like to propose a 
very sincere vote of thanks on behalf of ail 
stockholders to the Chairman and all his col¬ 
leagues on the Board, and to all employees for 
the admirable results for the past year. He 
added: In particular I think we owe a deep 
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THE* FINANCIAL NE#S, LIMITED 

LORD ROBBINS ON PROGRESS OF GROUP 
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debt of gratitude to all the staff who had been 
working and sticking to their jobs iq d;*Utf bet? 
and dangerous pans of the world! We knpvr 
from your report. Sir, of their loyalty and devo¬ 
tion to duty, and they have our sympathy. 

We all realise that running a great corpora¬ 
tion like Unilever must be a most complicated 
task and that factors quite outside your control 
must have added vastly to your problems in 
recent years, which at home have recently been 
l added to. However, I am sure I am expressing 
the feelings of all your stockholders when I say 
that we have every confidence that you and your 
fellow directors will continue to steer this fine 
Company with your customary skill and wisdom, 
to every success in the future. 

Mr T. Jones, in seconding the motion, said 
that Unilever had a wonderful staff, and he was 
speaking feelingly when he said that the tribute 
to them was a heartfelt one from all the stock¬ 
holders. 

Mr Jones concluded with an expression of 
congratulations to Lord Cole on his life peerage, 

, Lord Cole, in reply, said: Mr Anmitage and 
Mr Jones, I thank you very much indeed for 
your vote of thanks and, in particular, for the 
warm way in which it was expressed and 
received. I shall see to it that not only the 
words but the sentiments which lie behind it are 
conveyed to the staff generally. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

Copies of the speech are cri'ailahle on appli¬ 
cation to :—Information Division , Unilever 
House, Blackfnars , London, EC A. 


BANQUE FRANCAJSE DU 
COMMERCE EXTLR1EUR 
PARIS 

The Annual General Meeting of the Banque 
Francaise du Commerce Hxterieur was held on 
March 24, 1965, Monsieur Georges Assemat 
presiding assisted by Monsieur Gabriel Pcr- 
y sonnaz. Deputy Chairman, and Monsieur 
Jacques Chaine, Managing Director. 

The report for the financial year 1964, read 
on behalf of the Board, showed the balance sheet 
total to have increased by Frs. 1,200,000,000, 
tins increase of 17 per cent again being largely 
accounted for by the growth in export finance 
r transactions by way of bills of exchange. 

Net profit, after all charges, amortisation and 
provisions, amounted to Frs. 4,825,602.72 as 
against Frs. 3,953,876.60, an increase of Frs. 
- 871,726.12 or 22 per cent. 

After the Auditors* report and a communica¬ 
tion from the Management Committee had been 
heard, the accounts and the proposals on the 
distribution of profit were adopted unanimously. 
The dividend has been fixed at 7.75 per cent, 
applied for the first time to a full year, on the 
new capital raised from Frs. 15m. to Frs. 28m. 
on October 1, 1963. 

The Bank's total resources, after fresh appro¬ 
priations to the reserves and disregarding pro¬ 
visions and amortisation, have now reached the 
figure of Fra. 60,176,000. 


The sixry-sevcnth Annual General Meeting 
of The Financial News, Limited, will be held 
on Tuesday, May 25, 1965, at the company’s 
premises. Bracken House, Cannon Street, 
London, EC4. 

The following is the statement of Lord 
Robbins, CB, the chairman, circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended, 
December 31, 1964. 

The accounts are in the same form as that 
adopted last year and set out clearly the results 
of the year *8 trading and the financial 
position. 

The trading profit for 1964 was £1,703,158 
compared with £1,464,815 for 1963 and, after 
taxation and other adjustments shown in the 
profit and loss account, the profit attributable 
to your company was £444,337 compared with 
£379,827 in the previous year. An interim 
dividend of 5 per cent less tax was declared on 
tlie ordinary shares in October and a second 
interim of 20 per cent lets tax which was in 
lieu of a final dividend, making 25 per cent for 
the year, was declared in March of this year. 
We hope that next year we may be able to 
produce audited accounts by the end of March, 
and accordingly to declare our final dividend 
before that date. Otherwise I do not think that 
anything else in the accounts not dealt with in 
the accompanying report and explanatory notes 
calls for comment. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 

Your company’s principal asset is its holding 
of over 50 per cent of the ordinary capital of 
The Financial Times Limited. That group of 
companies had a successful year and a copy of 
my statement to its shareholders commenting 
on the chief events of 1964 is enclosed with 
this statement. The two should be read 
together. 

In the statement id the shareholders of 
The Financial Times is included an account of 
the trading of Bracken House Publications 
Limited. As you know, the capital of that com¬ 
pany is shared between The Financial News, 
Limited, and The Financial Times Limited. 
During the year it acquired for £225,000 in cash 
the share capital of T. A A. Constable Limited, 
printers of Edinburgh, and as part of the 
financing arrangements for that purchase 
The Financial Times subscribed for a further 
950 ordinary shares in Bracken House Publica¬ 
tions. As a result, The Financial News now 
owns 45 per cent instead of 49 per cent and 
The Financial Times 55 per cent instead of 51 
per cent of the capital of Bracken House Publi¬ 
cations. During the year Bracken House 
Publications made further progress and we look 
to still further developments in the future. 


INVESTORS CHRONICLE 

The Investors Chronicle, all the capital of 
which is held by your company, had a very 
good year in 1964. Ita circulation was modestly 


up; trading profits were materially up and it 
received a substantially higher dividend On its 
50 per cent holding in the Southern Africa 
Financial Mail. The Investors Chronicle is 
aiming at—and I think I can say is achieving— 
a reputation for quality journalism unique in its 
field. It published many notable articles on 
the two new taxes announced by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in November pointing out, 
trenchantly but objectively, the damaging effects 
of the taxes as originally outlined. Regretfully, 
the April Budget brought little amelioration of 
the taxes. 

The proposals had already had their effect on 
investment decisions and on activity on the 
Stock Exchange and it seems clear that although 
1965 should be a satisfactory year it will not 
see the same all-round advances for the Investors 
Chronicle that 1964 brought. 


THE BANKER 

The Banker also had another successful year 
with records in both advertisement revenue and 
sales. This expansion produced an increase in 
profits which was all the more creditable in view 
of the continued increase in costs to which the 
journal, in common with all others, was 
subject. 


THE ECONOMIST 

As most shareholders will know, The 
Economist Newspaper Limited, in which your 
company holds a 50 per cent interest, has now 
moved into its new headquarters in St. James*s 
Street and the new building development has 
been commented upon most favourably. Almost 
all the accommodation available for letting has 
now been disposed of on satisfactory terms, and 
there is no doubt that the scheme has been 
very successfully achieved. The cost of the 
move into the new premises has however been 
considerable, and the Economist's results of 
the year ended March 31, 1965 are bound to 
reflect this fact. Nevertheless, the Economist's 
circulation and advertisement revenues are at 
present running at record levels, and subject 
to unforeseeable factors we view the paper's 
prospects with optimism. 

Mr Alastair Burnet succeeded Mr Donald 
Tyerman as editor with effect from April 1 
of this year. We express our thanks to 
Mr Tyerman for the signal services he rendered, 
and offer our good wishes to Mr Burnet upon 
his assumption of this responsible post at a vital 
time. 

The Economist Intelligence Unit has enjoyed 
a satisfactory year, and at the present time is 
extremely busy. 


T1IE STAFF 

In conclusion, I would like, on behalf of the 
directors and shareholders, to express our thanks 
to the staffs of all companies in the group for 
their loyal services during the past year. 
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THE FINANCIAL TIMES LIMITED 


The ihury-scvcnth Annual Genera! Meeting 
of The Financial Times Limited will be held 
on Tuesday, Mav 25, 1965, at the company’s 
premises, Bracken House, Cannon Street, 
London, EC4 

The following is the statement of Lord 
Robbins, CB, the chairman, circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1964. 

Before I deal with the affairs of the company. 
I would like to express the pleasure of all of 
at the honour of a KBF. bestowed upon out 
managing director. The hail or Drogheda 

ACCOUN1S AND DIVIDIADN 

The accounts are in the form adopted for 
1963 and set out very clear!v the changes that 
have occurred during the past year and the final 
financial position. In response to a request to 
companies by the Stock Exchange, an inter mi 
report on trading for the si\ months to June, 
1964, was published in October and at the same 
time an interim dividend on the ordinary shares 
of 7] per cent less tax was declared. As a result 
of the steps then taken in co-operation with our 
auditors to expedite the preparation of the final 
accounts, we were able early in March to issue 
provisional group figures for 1964. 

This in turn enabled us without further delay 
to decide on the total distribution on the ordinary 
shares for 1964. A second interim dividend 
of 30 per cent less income tax accordingly was 
declared on March 9th in lieu of a final dividend, 
making 37 \ per cent for the year, the same as 
for 1963. We hope that nexr year we may be 
able to produce audited accounts by the end ol 
March and accordingly declare our final divi¬ 
dend before that date. 

Our company had a successful year. The 
group trading profit of £ 1,638,965 compares 
with £1,411.544 in 1963 and after taxation and 
Other adjustments set out m the accounts, the 
amount attributable to The Financial Tunes 
Limited, which has been affected by the higher 
provision for taxation including the increase in 
the standard rate, is £682,279 compared with 
£599,066 in the previous vear 

The balance sheet is, I trust, self-explunaton 
The increase in holdings of shares under trade 
investments arises from the capitalising of pan 
of our previous loan to Industrial & Tiadc 
Fairs Holdings Limited and from on invest¬ 
ment in International Shipping Information 
Sendees Limited, a computer sendee company 
operating in a new' field in which your directors 
felt it would be an advantage for your com pan v 
to have a modest interest. The financial posi¬ 
tion is again shown to he very strong. 

It will be seen from the accounts that tve are 
steadily building up the other publishing activi¬ 
ties of your company and we hope by this 
extension into an organically related field 
eventually to create sources ot income winch 
will add stability to our total earning>. But at 
the present time it remains true that mateiiallv 
the greater part of the yeai’s profit came fioin 
the trading of The Financial Times. 

That we did so well in ^pite of economic and 
political uncertainties is a tribute to the inherent 
strength of the paper These uncertainties 
however cannot be ignored nor can the con- 
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timiousk mounting costs of producing a daib 
newspaper in London and they weighed very 
much with your directors in deciding their 
dividend policy for the past year. On the sub¬ 
ject ot costs the two sides ot the industry during 
the yeai took what we hope will prove a valu¬ 
able step in promoting greater efficiency by 
setting up a joint committee representing 
management'- and trade unions under tlve chair¬ 
manship ot Lord Devlin. 


CON UNHID IXI’WMON 

Both sales and advertising revenues of 
The Financial Tiroes for 1964 w'ere in advance 
of those for 1963, As an industrial and adver¬ 
tising medium The Financial Times stands 
unique and the recognition of this is shown by 
the fact that the 306 issues ot 1964 had ovet 
12,500 columns of display advertising, 3,255 
columns of company meeting reports, 2,03^ 
columns of new issues and 3,727 columns ot 
various classes of classified advertisements, in¬ 
cluding a growing volume ot property advertise¬ 
ments. 

The bigger issues published during the year 
again gave ample evidence of vigour and versa¬ 
tility In the paper's editorial direction under 
Mr Gordon Newton. In addition to the expan¬ 
sion ot its world-wide news service, the special 
articles published during the year were in my 
opinion without equal in daily journalism today. 
The expansion of this side of the editorial con¬ 
tents has proceeded with a simultaneous growth 
in the service of statistics, reports, comment 
and analysis that it da-iv pun ides on investment 
and other matters. 

The daily net sales for the six months to 
December 31, 1964, weie 152,074 compared 
w'ith 143,851 for the corresponding six month- 
of 1963. Thu sale, T may mention, is world¬ 
wide and there are few countries where 
The Finincial Times is not obtainable. At the 
head ol oui distributing organisation is 
Mi Leonard 1 ; . Shaplund, rhe doyen of the 
London circulation managers and we owe much 
to his efficient conduct of ihn vide of our 
activities 


WMDU.Y-OW.NU) SUBSIDIARIES 

Your company has three wholly-owned sub¬ 
sidiaries —St Clements Press Limited, History 
Today Limited and Apollo Magazine Limited. 

I mentioned last yeai the change in 
management of St. Qcnients Press and under 
Mr John L. Wade, the managing director, this 
printing subsidiary has been considerably re¬ 
organised. The changes include the transfer to 
Banner Street nearby of the process and service 
to advertisers’ sections so as to enable these 
sections to be more efficiently developed and 
also to release much-needed space for the expan¬ 
sion of the staffs in Bracken House. This 
process of re-organisation and certain special 
payments affected the year’s results. One of the 
major tasks of St. Clements Press is, of course, 
to print The Financial Times. It also prints 
the Investors Chronicle and The Economist as 
well as a number of other periodicals and carries 
out a considerable volume of Citv and general 
w’ork. 


History Today maintained its high position 
among publications of its class and increased 
its sale to a monthly average of 29,607 copies , 
compared with 27,000 in 1963—a most com¬ 
mendable performance. 

Apollo i.s a finely edited and produced 
monthh magazine of the arts which has ahead} 
achieved an international reputation. Out aim 
has been to keep firmly to a high standard on 
both the editorial and business sides and to 
nurse the magazine on to a profit-earning 

basis 


BRACKEN HOLISL PUBLIC \ I IONS 
LIMIIED 

The established constituent companies of 
Bracken House Publications all traded success¬ 
fully during the year and the group profit 
showed a material advance on those of the pre¬ 
vious year. These profits have been left in 
the company as wc have still further explosions 
and developments in prospect. 


During the year Bracken Hou.se Publications 
acquired the whole of the shaic capital ol 
T. & A. Constable Limited, printers in Ed n- 
bufgh, for £225,000 cash. Following an inde¬ 
pendent valuation the final stage in the financing 
of this transaction resulted m -the issue to 
The Financial Times Limited ot 950 additional 
ordinary shares in Bracken House Publications 
with the result that The Financial Time* 
Limited now owns 55 per cent and The 
Financial News, Limited 45 per cent ot the 
issued capital of that company. 


T. & A Constable was founded in 1760 and 
is a company ol high repute in the punt mil: 
uidustiy. We are happy that Mr Peter 
Kilpatrick has agreed to continue to act ti" 
managing director. In addition to its own 
profitable operations, its acquisition will enable 
its site to be used for the accommodation under 
one roof of all our printing interests in Edin¬ 
burgh. These are The Darien Press, T. & A 
Constable and the printing side of Oliver &* 
Boyd. Work on extending the present building 
of T. & A. Constable is expected to start b> 
the middle of this year. 

The Practitioner, the founder member of the 
Bracken House Group, achieved a record circu¬ 
lation in 1964 and its revenue was well main¬ 
tained. The subscription rate was raised in 
April by a modest amount from £2 2s. to £3 pci 
annum, the first increase since 1918. Undct the 
talented editorship of Dr Win. A R. Thomson. 
The Practitioner occupies a pre-eminent posi¬ 
tion among medical journals. 

E. Sc S. Livingstone Limited had a good year 
with record sales and profit. Sales were up by 
over 25 per cent. Demand for the company's 
publications in all part*of the world continued 
to increase. As with all publishing enterprises 
the increase in printing costs is a serious 
problem. At the beginning of 1965 the com¬ 
pany undertook the agency for sale in this 
country of rhe publications of the Williams and 
Wilkins Company of Baltimore, USA. Several 
Livingstone text books have been chosen for 
publication under the English Language Book*^ 
Scheme, sponsored by the Government, at mb-' 
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sidised low published prices. As more than 
60 per cent bf its tuiifiovcr is e*po£t c <t cbm-* '• 
piny should benefit ffcm the Goy j frnm4fttV 
2 per cent export incentive. ' 1 ‘ 1 * 


f J. & A. Churchill Limited suffered a great 
loss through the sudden death of its, chairman, 
sir Adrian Jarvis, Jast< January. He' had been ’ 
d director of the company since it* formation 
:n 1934, and its chairman for the past fifteen 
years. I have had the honour of being appointed 
^chairman in his place and Dr Wm. 1 Al R. 
Thomson has joined the board. The year was 
a very successful one for rhis company and 
'.ales and profits were easily a record. Exports 
accounted for two-thirds of the turnover, with 
the USA and India as the best overseas markets. 
The Medical Dirtetory first appeared 120 years 
ago, and has been published annually ever since. 
The 1965 edition contains details of over 90,000 
doctors , and much useful information about 
hospitals and medical auxiliary services. The 
company has published almost one hundred 
volumes recording the proceedings of svmposia 
held by the Ciba Foundation, London, a series 
(which has a world-wide reputation. Sales 
^prospects for the current year are satisfactory 
but, here again, substantial rises in* printing and 
other production costs wifi have to be absorbed. 


For Oliver & Boyd Limited the j>ear was also 
one of steady progress and expansion. Sales 
increased substantially in all departments with 
an encouraging flow of manuscripts of excellent 
vjuiliiy for the company's lists of school and 
university text books. During the year the com¬ 
pany transferred its storage, dispatch, and 
accounting sections inro a new warehouse which 
will provide an improved service to trade cus¬ 
tomers. The printing and bookbinding depart¬ 
ments were fully employed during.the year wirh 
^creased profits. ?■ 


In November, 1964. we launched a new 
imonthly journal. New Education. Directed at 
teachers in schools the universities and in 
industry, it is concerned with new techniques 
of education and training. Research is produc¬ 
ing many fresh approaches and much new 
equipment, such as reaching machines, language 
laboratories and closed circuit television, which 
are of importance to education. It was ro pro¬ 
vide educationists with a source of reference 
and information on research and' new develop¬ 
ments in this field that we initiated thi$ enter¬ 
prise, and wc believe that as a result of the 
Abdicated labours, of its staff it is already begin¬ 
ning to make its mark. 


Medical News, in which Bracken House 
Publications has a 50 per cept interest, is haying 
another successful year after its remarkably parly 
achievement in reaching a profit-earning basis. 


exhibition interests 

Tot conclude this review of the year's actfvi- * 
ties, X would mention Industrial & Trade Fair* « 
^Holdings Limited, in Which.we have/tv40 per 
cent interest. Its notable achievement last year 
was organising the successful British, Trade Fair, 
in Peking. This was a major operation, in a 
new territory'for this port of thing and its sue- . 
cess reflects much credit on the management 
and staff. The company is also organising the 
British section of an international Chemical 
Exhibition in Moscow this year and a second 
BriririrIndustrial !$di$t>itk»n iff Moscow next 
year. In all of these* the company has the 
support of the British Government. At home 
this year. Industrial & Trade Fairs Holdings is 
Responsible for the London International 
Engineering Exhibition, the Packaging E&hibi- 
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tion. Construction Equipment Exhibition, 
Industry 196$. and ijpany ottyo*£ L'ut je$f‘i*; 
’■ organtfr# first exhibition*■? of } $nduijtriar 
Building Systems & Components, a new and 
growing industry in this country. 

THE FUTURE 

Looking ahead I find the future fuller of per¬ 
plexity, and indeed anxiety, than at any lime 
in recent years.;, , The extreme severity , of thd 
external financial crisis has indeed abated. But 
the fundamental malaise of our balance of pay¬ 
ments still persists and I do not see the prospect 
of lasting cure while we continue to drive the 
economy so near the limit of capacity. Nor can 
L believe that recent fiscal changes will do much 
to promote the spirit of innovation and enter¬ 
prise which is essential if productivity is to rise 
at the rate on which present policies are based. 
The more obvious effects will be, at home, to 
intensify the demand for tax experts and com¬ 
pany lawyers and. abroad, to curb and inhibit 
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have brought to this 
~v direct and indirect, in 

- tM fo resist the impression 

djf of hostility in high 

quirt eH to' :, me ^fic^yities of the private 
sector. 

The effect of all this on the future of our 
\ group is uncertain. There will be much to 
report and to write about, but there will be some 
danger to the kind of financial business which 

- has hitherto been one of the main sources 
of our profits. All that I can say is that, as will 
be seen from the accounts, your company's 
underlying financial position is strong and that, 

, { I haVc t‘ suggested already, our growing 
diversificatiofl should eventually provide a safe¬ 
guard against downward fluctuations of any one 
line of business. You can rest assured that 
now, as in the past, the management and staffs 
of -pur various enterprises—to whose devotion 
I ’shpuld. )ike to .pay tribute—will seize every 
opportunity to further the interests of the 
company. 


P O LL A R p 

BALL ft ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 

Higher Earnings and Dividend 
Group's Strength in Home and Overseas 
Markets 

The Annual General Meeting of Pollard Ball and Roller Bearing Company Limited Will 
, be held on May 17 th in London. 

The foUotving is the statement by the chairman and managing director , Mr J. L. King: 

I am pleased to be able to report that all of our trading subsidiaries, operated at a profit 
during 1964 and that the group trading profit before depreciation and interest for the year 
ended December 31, 1964, amounted to £1*370,590, as against £1,075,289 in 1963. The con¬ 
solidated group profit before taxation was £654,543, which compares with £468,159 in 1963, 
an increase of some 40 per cent. 

Your directors propose that a final dividend be paid on the ordinary share capital of the 
company of 171 per cent less income rax which, with the interim dividend of 7} per cent paid 
in October. 1964, will make a total dividend of 25 per cent for the year,'compared with 20 per 
cent for 1963. 

The aggregate turnover of the subsidiaries for 1964 showed a satisfactory increase over that 
' of the previous year. 

E^RCfafS. 

Export sales increased not only directly bur also indirectly. In these circumstances we 
welcome the Cioverfinieqt scheme of rebates for exporter!*. Oir'the other hand, the import 
surcharge has not helped us in'our efforts to increase foreign sales as important orders from 
Europe are being withheld from us until this surcharge has been removed. Of the total turn- 
' over for the group, some 30 per cent was effected in overseas markets. 

All our operating companies at home ape now established on a sound basis and we are 
encouraged by jh£ progress being made by our overseas subsidiaries. All have ample scope 
to increase their salqs volume. We shall continue to equip them with the best tools available 
and to make ^he ranges of their products more comprehensive sp thawH?? may give the best 
possible service in their respective fields. Gapital' expenditure during the year under review 
Amounted to £765,000,'and vvhitet ft will notW as great in I065» it must ihcvitably be consider¬ 
able to maintain our competitive position and t6 continue Our grototh. 

’ IwosjrarcTs 

Published - , in the report is a financial statistical record of the group for the past ten 

showing the progress which has been made. On this the Qiairrnan comments:—“One 
df the results of this growth his been that considerable bank borrOwing has been built up which 
it is the intention of your Board to put on a more permanent baris* at an early opportunity. It 
is, however, difficult to‘ take any positive action in this reapeet until the contents of the 1965 
Finance Bill are known and the implications studied. The order book is in a healthy condition 
and prospects are good. Given reasonable trading .conditions in this country in the current 
year, we expect to be able to report a further improvement in profits in twelve months* time. 

'ftief saifefaciory results now before you arc in no small measure due to our staff, many of 
whom hive been with the company since its early days and are now occupying senior executive 
positions. I take thi» opportunity of thanking them and all our employees at home and 
overseas for their efforts. 
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OVERSEAS MINING AND 

The Chairman, Mr Val Duncan 
explains to Shareholders 


VALUE OF OVERSEAS 
OPERATIONS 

“In the present difficult phase of the country's 
economy, there are some doubts and lack of understand¬ 
ing as to the value of Britain's important and extensive 
overseas interests. There are no doubts in the minds of 
those to whom you have entrusted the management of 
your Corporation. We believe that what we have built 
up, and what we are continuing to build in the shape 
ef natural resources and allied industrial activities, Is of 
vital importance to this country. 

This is not a request for carte blanche to pour overseas 
unlimited soma of money. In times ef fttraekil strin¬ 
gency the country should eke out financial reserves with 
extra Ingenuity. 11 is, however, a plea that recognition 
be given to the importance of maintaining a buoyant 
growth of our overseas interests as an essennal corollary 
to the growth of our economy at home. 

Britain is industrially a large processing shop and its 
very life blood is the raw materials which, with few 
exceptions, do not exist in this country and without 
which the country cannot Hve. We believe that our 
activities are not only a benefit to our shareholders, but 
also to the British economy as a whole. These vast 
overseas developments are a challenge for Britain and 
enable her to make a real and practical contribution to 
the developing world. Mining is a high risk business 
but the opportunities are great and so should be the 
prize.” 

DANGERS 

OF OVER-TAXATION 

“ At the time of writing we await the Finance Bin to 
learn the details of the Chancellor's proposals. While 
there are good reasons for the creation of a single Cor¬ 
poration Tax It does appear that the measures taken to 
overcome the present balance of payment difficulties 
have resulted In the strongest disincentive for overseas 
investment in the case of mining companies such as ours. 
We maintain that, so far as the British mining industry 
is concerned, it was already suffering disadvantages 
rls-d-vis its American and certain other foreign counter¬ 
parts who by means of their tax regulations, can obtain 
substantial advantages denied to British companies. 
These advantages are evidently considered necessary by 


their Governments to secure the supply of essential raw 
materials. We would have every reason to feel aggrieved 
at being singled out for unfavourable treatment just 
because we do operate abroad. 

It is hoped that on further reflection the Chancellor 
will recognise that the viability of the British overseas 
mining industry is not only important in the short tern 
and that the temporary alleviation which he proposes 
will be both effective and placed on a permanent basis. 


INTERNATIONAL 

MONEY-RAISING 

“ The development of the major projects mentioned 
in the report has presented formidable financial pro 
blems. This is not a new phase in the history of the 
R.T.Z. Group. For at least a decade the finances 
necessary for the larger projects have been so great that 
they have been manifestly beyond the resources that 
could be raised from the Company's shareholders, and 
often, indeed, too large to be financed in the United 
Kingdom. The expenditure on our uranium mines 
Canada alone amounted to around £100 million, only 
17 per cent of this being found in equity —the rjr< 
borrowed. Over the test two years, Joans to an amoiTT 
of £150 million have been raised or arranged by the 
Group and its associates to cover developments in 
Australia, Canada and South Africa. The next two 
years may require as much again. 

It is unfortunate in this fruitful field of international 
collaboration, when better and faster commnnteatiom 
are diminishing the distances which separate the coun¬ 
tries of the world, that man-made barriers are not also 
shrinking. Indeed, at present nationalist tendencies ^re 
increasing and not only in the emergent countries, lives 
the greatest financial powers find themselves beset with 
balance of payments difficulties which at best, have the 
effect, through the increased burden on interest rates, 
of raising the cost of overseas development and at worst, 
can frustrate their development altogether. 

When real collaboration develops between the Unlinl 
Kingdom and the rest of Europe we hope that this wfil 
result in an integrated financial system which will permit 
the mobilisation of the greater wealth which will this 
be generated. The creation of wealth by a Eurijge 
working as one will be far greater than that df the 
various countries acting separately. In tUs way Europe 
would work in fruitful partnership With fta United 
States in financing much of the developing resources of 
the free world.” 


THE RIO TINTO-ZINC 

The annual general meeting of The Rio Trnto-Zino Corporation Limited frill b< 
held at 12 o’clock noon at the John Power Hall. 10 St Jataes’s Square. loiiM 
S W..l, >v pfl t Thu^d4>. Mav. 1965. 
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THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


Other Points 

from the Chairman’s Statement 


YEAR'S RESULTS 

In 1964 wc made definite progress 
m winds establishing three of the four 
major ne\v projects 1 mentioned in my last 
statement. The good profits for the year 
.ire not only due to high metal prices, but 
also to improved efficiencies. The finan¬ 
cial results show an after tax profit in 1964 
of £8,707,000 compared with £6,303,000 in 
1963. 

MAJOR NEW PROJECTS 
llhlabora Preparations for the start of 
SJlster copper production in mid-1966 are 
going well at this large scale copper pro¬ 
perty in South Africa in which we have a 
•«9 per cent beneficial interest. Progress is 
on schedule and within llic budget, 
Queensland Alumina The Preparation of 
the site lor the 600,000 tons per annum 
alumina plant at Gladstone in Queensland 
is well uoder way. This will be the largest 
single stream alumina plant in the world. 
Production is scheduled to begin in 1967. 

Ilamersley Iron Conzinc Riotinlo of Aus¬ 
tralia has a 60 per cent and Kaiser Steel 
( orporation a 40 per cent interest. In 
December 1964 a group of leading Japanese 
>te£j mills agreed to purchase from 
HSimersley 65.^ million tons of iron tf ore 
with delivery starting in 1966 and spread 
approximately 16 years. This cun- 
jftet, which represents a value in excess of 
stA270 million, is of great significance in 
*ihc development of the northern area of 
Western Australia. 

180 miles of railway will be laid from 
ihc mine at Mount lom Price io King Bay 
wheic a port will be established to handle 
vessels up to 100.000 tons. 

Hamilton Falls Power Company (H.F.P. 
Co.) The project envisages delivery of some 
6 million H.P. of electric power for trans¬ 
mission to Quebec and New York. It has 
nog. yet been possible to reach agreement 
for the transmission of this power but 
negotiations are continuing. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 
Lead and Zinc Increased world consump¬ 
tion of both metals has not so far been 
matched by corresponding increases in 
mijpc production and this has fed to prices 
rwfhg to excessively high levels. In the 
case of zinc we have taken the initiative in 
establishing the doc producer price be¬ 
cause we felt that the London Metal 


Our mines at Broken Hill have made 
record operating profits but royalty aud 
taxation have taken a very largo share. The 
leases of all the mining companies operat¬ 
ing at Broken Hill have been renewed by 
the New South Wales Government for 
twenty years on better terms. 

At Port Pirie m South Australia. Broken 
Hill Associated Smelters Pty. Limited in 
which we have a 50 per cent interest has 
decided to build an electrolytic zinc plant 
for the recovery of 30,000 tons of high 
purity zinc annually from the dump of 
slag which has accumulated over the years 
from tts lead smelting operations. 

We are examining interesting lead aud 
zinc prospects in Eire and in Iran. 

Imperial SmeMig Process Use of this 
world-famous furnace, developed exclu¬ 
sively within the Group for smelting lead 
and zinc simultaneously, has continued to 
expand. Ten licences have been granted 
to date, while three option agreements arc 
outstanding and are expected to lead to 
licences in the near future. Five furnaces 
are already operating and six are under 
construction. In 1964 two new licences 
were granted, one in Yugoslavia and one 
in Canada. 

Chemicals and Fertilisers flic loundution 
of a modern and expanding barium chemi¬ 
cal industry has been established through 
die formation of a new company. Barium 
Chemicals Limiled, owned jointly with 
Luponc Industries Limited. 

In Australia, Sulphide Corporation Ply. 
Limited has formed a new company, Gieen- 
Icaf Fertilisers Limited, to acquire and 
expand its sulphuric acid and fertiliser 
manufacturing facilities. 

in November 1964 Imperial Smelting 
Corporation took up a 25 per cent partici¬ 
pation in N.V. Zinc-Organon, in exchange 
for expert knowledge in the field of fluorine 
chemistry. This newly formed partnership 


will erect u plant at Budel in Holland thus 
giving us an interest m manufacture within 
the Common Market area. 

Spanish Developments The Spanish Rio 
Tinto Company has embarked on an indus¬ 
trial programme in Huelva based on the 
important pyrites deposits in that province. 
During 1965 the first stage of a sulphuric 
acid plant based on the roasting of pyrites 
will be in operation. Eventually this will 
be one of the largest sulphuric acid plants 
in the world. 

The Spanish Rio Tinto Company has also 
entered into an agreement with Gulf Oil 
Corporation of Pittsburgh for the erection 
of a two million tons a year oil refinery, 
the production from which will be exported 
and/or integrated with that of fertilisers 
and associated petrochemical plants. 

Uranium One of our mines in Canada 
remains in operation and will continue to 
contribute regularly to group profits until 
1971. Thereafter prospects appear to be 
increasingly good for rapid expansion and 
demand m line with expanded civil nuclear 
power programmes. 

North Sea Oil and Gas Wc have jointly 
with Hamilton Brothers Incorporated of 
Denver, U S.A. and Associated Newspapers 
Limited taken a smalt stake in exploration 
in this area. 

Tribute to Employees The year 1964 has 
been one of great progress. This could 
not have been achieved without the ener¬ 
getic and wholehearted co-operation of the 
employees throughout our organisation. 
Shareholders do not always appreciate the 
service to their company of many members 
of the stall whose intelligent hard work 
goes deeper than the personal profit motive 
and who sincerely believe in the national 
importance of our efforts to ensure a regu¬ 
lar provision of a wide range of raw 
materials. 


Exchange quotations had become unrepre- 
wnfative gpd that there was a serious 
dafnger ot substitute materials replacing 
zinc in certain applications. Qn 13th July, 
1964, when the London Metot Exchange 
price was £140 per ton the producer price 
was established at £125 and has since oecn 
reduced to £ 110. 


SALIENT FEATURES 

19*4 

1963 

Turnover (fnclodlng fartergronp company inlet) 

i 

... JU.737.aM 

£ 

92,934.000 

iate to tfcfed fourth* ... . 

... 10*377,000 

91,129,000 

Operating profit. 

... II.I924M 

8.472.000 

Investment immsm ... . 

5,698,000 

5.289,000 

Taxation for the year . 

4,851/WO 

3317,000 

6,30335) 

3.226.000 

Consolidated net profit . 

Ordinary dividends . 

per ltw. share ... . 

... f,7#7JM 

4,082,000 

2s.A4d* 

£ 

U. 9d. 
£ 

Profit retained In the business . 

4371.006 

3.004.000 

Total shareholders* funds . 

... 803*7,000 

75.718,000 

Total capital employed. 

... 152374,000 

136,381,000 

Expenditure on Axed assets . 

8384,000 

9303.000 

Depredation . 

7,064,000 

8,984.000 

Amortisation of goodwill . 

* Bn*cd on the Nsuad Shura Caplfal at 

893.800 

9,288,000 

JKt IVcrmhcr 1964 


CORPORATION LIMITED 

Copies of the Report and Accounts of the Company may be obtained from the Secretary, 
jjgpusfngbaU Street, London, E.C.Z. 
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Venesta achieve sharp increase 
in sales and earnings 


Reversal of declining 
profit trend 

The sixty-sixth Annuel General Meeting of Venesta Limited 
will be held on 24th May, 1965 at the registered office, 
Vintry House, Queen Street Place* London, E.C.4. 

The following is an extract from the circulated statement 
of the Chairman, Mr. W. P. Cruickshank, for the year ended 
31st December, 1964:*- 


Results 

Group trading profit for 1964 was £1,419,259. This was an increase 
of nearly one-third on itut previous year. 

Turnover at £23,998,000 was 19% higher. Group profit before 
exceptional items and before tax for 1964 was £1,383,703 which was 
22% more than for the previous year. Profit after tax was 22% higher 
at £701,143. 

These results reverse the trend of the last few years during which 
profits have shown a decline. 

Trading Operations 

The highlights of the year were the welcome recovery shown by 
E. N. Mason & Sons and the substantial advance in profits made by 
Arkwright-Interlaken, F. D. Sims, Venesta Manufacturing and Venesta 
Plywood. The disappointments of the year were the results of Dawson, 
Payne & Elliott, which made an unexpected and serious loss, and the 
lower profits fiom our overseas plywood companies in Finland and 
France, which experienced in full measure the difficulties forecast 
last year. 

Keizer Venesta Ltd 

Members were informed by circular on the 5th February, 1965 of the 
satisfactory conclusion of our negotiations with L. Keizer & Company 
and No-Nail Boxes. There is every indication that the new company, 
Keizer Venesta, is making a good start. The results of this company, 
over 50% of whose shares are held by Venesto, will be consolidated 
in the Group accounts for 1965. 

Joint Venture with Pillar Holdings Ltd 

In the same circular, members were told of our new arrangements with 
Pillar Holdings by which we gave up our joint holding with them m 
Independent Aluminium Holdings, In exchange for Pillar shares. The 
surplus on this exchange of shares was £1,065,000 on the basts of 
Pillar shares at 14/3d. This hs4. been taken to Capital Reserves. 

Textile Products Divisldn-U.K, 

• V) • 

In my last report I referred to. the-problems Wmterbottom Products 
were facing in developing alternative products for tracing cloth and 
reproduction cloth. Since the end of the year, after much consideration, 
your Board has decided that this company, together with its associates 
Gamble & Smith, Kohorn Plastics, Winterbottom Canada and Sundour 
Bookcloths would have better growth prospects within a large textile 
group, and such an integration would be in the best interests of our 
shareholders and the employees concerned. Arrangements have there¬ 
fore been completed to sell these companies to English Sewing 
Cotton Co. Ltd. for approximately £1,380,000, as announced in the 
Press on 31st March, 1965. The companies concerned, other than 
Sundour Bookcloths, comprise the Textile Products Division-U.K. 

The cash made available from this transaction will be used to*, 
develop and expand our other activities. 


Summary of Group Results 


1964 

1963 

Sales 

£23.998.000 

£20,223,000 

Profit before Tax 

£1.383,703 

£1,133,931 

Available to Shareholders 

£700,972 

£570,851 

Preference Dividends 

£83.089 

£83,089 

Ordinary Dividends (17£%) 

£383.344 

£375,157 

Net Assets 

£13,971,272 

£12,451,479 

9 


Capital Expenditure and Resources 

Capital expenditure during 1964 was £1,279,000. Approximately one- 
half of the expenditure incurred was for the completion of the first stage 
of the new plywood factory in Finland and the development of forest 
concessions in the Gabon, and was financed from overseas resources. 
During 1965 capital expenditure totalling approximately £1,300,000 
is planned. This expenditure will cover the re-equipment and modern¬ 
isation of the Packaging and Office Equipment Divisions and the 
planned expansion of other growing companies. Further major 
expenditure will also be incurred, as previously planned, in the 
development of forest concessions in the Gabon. 

Loans from Banks in Finland and France, which stood at £178,000 
and £548,000 respectively at the year-end, will be repaid from the 
local cash flow over the years 1973 to 1988 in Finland arid 1966 to 
1971 in France. 

At 31 st December, 1964, the Group owned quoted investments with 
a market value of some £2,800,000, but during the first quarter of 
1965 approximately £1,100;000 of this was realised to be used for the 
acquisition of the equity capital of No-Nail Boxes as part of the 
Keizer Venesta merger. After giving effect to this purchase, and taking 
into account cash in hand, there was an effective total holding in the 
Group of some £2,256,000 in quoted securities and cash. Against this 
there were overdrafts of £2,162,000. 

In my statement last year I referred to discussions between the 
British and Russian Governments on the documentation of claims for 
property nationalised in the Baltic in 1940.Your Company has registered 
a substantial claim. Negotiations for the settlement of these claims 
began in January of this year, but there is, as yet, no progress to report. 


Outlook 

Last year in my first statement as Chairman I expressed the conyiction 
that wa have the opportunities; management and skills to make your 
Company much more prof liable. The results for 1964 are encouraging. 
Our aim has been to strengthen our operating companies by giving to 
their Boards authority tb f take' appropriate decisions on the spot, 
retaining for the Qroup board the functions proper |o h, such as 
control of finance abd major policy. During 1964 Mr* P. $. Needham 
and Mr. A. S. Railton were appointed as Joint.Managing Directors of 
Venesta Ltd., and a considerable simpliflclationof management structure 
has been achieved 

1965 has begun well. Our order books are very healthy and, as I 
write, there are no apparent trends in the national economylikeiy to 
have ah adverse effect on the activities of ot^ compands! Hbweyer, 
m view, of the current ecortdfWfc uncertainty you would not expect me 
to forecast hVm results fo^ 1965. 

Further steps will be taken this year to concentrate our efforts so 
that in the future a better return on capital employed is earned. 

I cannot end my statement without a warm tribute to management 
end ail wtowapk m oipconry>eiMefQn$bis occp$iqpfhe4r$#eis more 

mKill* « f\ >iX j" i /iv. 


vimNIta limited 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS • OFFICE EQUIPMENf '• ■ PACKAGING ; J • .'METAL PRODUCTS 


PLYWOOD 
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Conden«edstat*mentas of December 31, 1961: 


ASSETS 



DM 

Cash 

1030 

762 

173.47 

Balances with other bonks 

401 

174 

459.87 

Bills discounted 

2124 

444 

680.76 

Treasury bills and bonds 

389 

784 

388.98 

Investments 

965 

227 

863.84 

Claims on Federal and 




Lcinder Authorities 

118 

T89 

778.06 

Advances 

3 816917 

751.31 

Long term loans 

488 

978 

942.39 

Investments in subsidiaries 




and associated companies 

95200 

000.— 

Bank premises etc. 

139 

500000.— 

Other assets 

254 

619992.18 

9824 800 030.86 


LIABILITIES 

Issued share capital 
Reserves 
Provisions 
Deposits 

a) sight 

b) time 

c) savings accounts 
Due to banks 

Own acceptances 
Long term loans 
Other liabilities 
Net profit 


225000000.— 
275000000— 
211 714 530.83 

3685574578.54 
3135740035.37 
1720353233.60 
IP 201917.38 
572 207JO 
42426681148 
91286709.08 
36000000.— 

9 824 806 030J6 


Liabilities under guarantees 1 158 520 553.96 
Bills sold with endorsement 163 875125.93 

At the General Meeting held on April 28,1965, a resolution was passed to pay a dividend el 

16°/o for the year 1964. 



' / 


COMMERZBANK 

, A. K.TIINOCSCLLSCHAFT 

S ■ 
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RECOVERY CONTINUES • TURNOVER UP 20% • EARNINGS UP 50% 
ORDERS AT RECORD LEVEL 


Extracts from the Statement by Viscount Weir, 
C.B.E., Chairman of 6. A J. Weir Holdings Limited, 
for the 53 weeks ended 1st January, 1965. 

Aghast the state of the economy as a whole, with its failure to 
acnfcve the rate of growth regarded as desirable by the National 
j/. Economic Development Council, die performance of the British 
* engineering industry stands out in marked contrast. The Board of 
Trade has calculated that engineering production in December 1064 
was 11 % higher than in December 1963 and that over the year new 
engineering orders were 10 higher. Even more encouraging is the 
improvement in the Index for orders on hand, which (taking 1958 as 
100) rose to 164 compared with 135 in December a year earlier. 

It is therefore with some pleasure and satisfaction that I can advise 
Stockholders that their Group of Companies not only enjoyed a 
successful year in 1964, but that they appear to have done rather better 
than the general average of the engineering industry. 

■'■V. Group output rose to approximately £28 million as compared wkh 
£23 million in 1963, an increase of over 20%. On this output our grass 
■ earnings were £1- 6 million, an increase of £0.5 million or 50 V This 
is of course a highly encouraging improvement; but although the rate of 
.* earnings in relation to output has risen from 4.6%to 5.7 % these results 
' ore sdu not satisfactory either by absolute standards or by the past 
standards of your Group. Their main significance lies in showing that 
the process of recovery begun in 1963 has continued. 

Accounts Last October the interim dividend was increased from 
3% to 4%. Because the final results were somewhat better than the 
Board expected at the time of the interim declaration, and in view of 
the further improvement, to be expected during 1965, your Directors 
now recommend a Final Dividend of 12 V makmg a total of 16% for 
the year compared with 10 % for 1963. 

undoubtedly the most significant feature in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet relates to the Group's liquid position. At the end of 1963 
.. we had a net bank overdraft of £2.7 million. At the end of 1964, after 
. receiving the first call on our Debenture Issue, amounting to approxi- 
/ mately £650,000, the figure was £1.4 million. In March, 1965, the 
V balance of the Debenture monies Drought in a further £1.8 million, 
'cleared the overdraft and gave us a small balance in hand after having 
tA met tax due in January, 1965. 

PrOMfCtf So far as It is reasonable and practicable to predict the " 
Vfuturt fbeUlvgwe can look tq 1965 for gnother step forward in the, 
4imptfv€f pawn Spf cafrifogs which beganip 1963. Although wicah 
>hard!y expecfxhe Impftwement to be at thfc rate achieved between 1963 
i . and 1964, it should nevertheless be material, I believe that we can face 1 
v the future with confidence. 


SUMMARY of RESULTS 


Iff* Iff3 


£ £ 

Turnover 

28,150,000 23,146,000 

Profit before tax 

1,620,000 1,084,000 

Profit after tax attributable 
to G. A J. Weir Holdings . 
Limited 

747,000 515,000 

Dividends on Ordinary 
Stock of £4,161.153 

(WA) 395,000 <10«) 255,000 


Copies of the Report and Accounts may be obtained from the Company 
Secretary , G. is-'J. Wen Holdings Ld&ired, Cathcart , Glasgozv, S.4. 


PRINCIPAL COM PANICS AND PRODUCTS 

Medium to Heavy Engineering; 

G. 4 J. WEIR LIMITED 

Power plant auxiliaries; feed and process pumps; marine auxiliaries. 
DRYSDALE 4 COMPANY LIMITED 
Centrifugal, axial flow and rotary gear pumps. 

WEIR-PACIFIC VALVES LIMITED 

Valves for the oil, chemical and other industries. 

Engineering Supplies A Service*: 

CATTON AND COMPANY LIMITED 
Steel castings. 

BJLL LIMITED 

Precision moulded rubber pacHfqgs and seals. 

Building: 

WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LIMITED 
Houses and schools: industrialized building. 

Aircraft Services A Light MetaLWorklng: 

THE C. F. TAYLOR CQMPANIfil 
Aircraft components, aircraft hand III 
w<h*J mMforcerijostlc^liniij 
Ib^ntfOlS.^ ' f'f 

’ 'Andsompmfak '"safer' 
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The following is the Statement oj the Chairman of the Board, Mr H. G. Doll, and the President, 
Mr P. Schhimherger, which has been circulated to Shareholders with the Annual Report for J964: 


Operating revenues of $302,367,000 for 19.>4 nere approximately the 
same as the operating revenues of $302,967,000 for 1963. Revenue from 
oil field services increased some $6 million but this was offset by lower 
sales in the electronics and instrumentation field due primarily to a decline 
in sales to United States government agencies. 

Net income increased to $24,606,000 for 1964 from $21,831,000 for 
the preceding year. This increase is due in part to the fact that the 
decreased revenues from sales of electronic instruments, principally to 
the government, were offset by increased sales resulting from new and 
improved techniques developed by the company for the oil field sen-ice 
operations. In addition, earnings benefited from the reduction in the 
United States corporate tax rale and operating economies, mostly in the 
electronic part of the business. 

An increase of some 40 per cent in oil company offshore operations 
has been forecast for 1965, primarily for the Gulf of Mexico but also in 
F.urope, Africa, and the Mid-East. Since the problems involved in offshore 
operations are complex, there is a high demand for a full complement of 
Schlumberger services. Earnings for the coming year will improve if the 
forecasts are reasonably accurate. 

Our position in the electronic industry has been consolidated by the 
following actions: 

• The name of our subsidiary, Daysirom, Inc., was changed to Weston 
Instruments, Inc. and the property in Murray Hill, New Jersey, 
formerly corporate headquarters of Daystrom, w as sold. The manage¬ 
ment of Weston is now located at the Weston plant in Newark, 
New Jersey. 

• The business and assets of Boonshaft and Fuchs of Ilatboro, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and Rotek Instruments of Watertown, Massachusetts, were 
acquired to strengthen and extend the Weston product line. 

• Three French instrument companies were acquired by the Societe 
d’Insrrumentation Schlumberger group operating in the Common 
Market. 


A tract of land in Orange County, California, is being sold over it 
period of several years at a total gain of $2.8 million. The entry for oth^r 
income on the Statement of Income includes $400,000 of the gain in 19^4 
and will include $800,000 per year through 1967. Due to a prior offsettipfc 
capital loss, there should be no federal income tax on the gain. 

A Schlumberger Limited Office and Staff have been established 2n 
Paris, France, to strengthen further management control and co-ordinatiop 
of the oil field service and electronic business in Europe and the Eastqr?i 
Hemisphere generally. 

The resignation of John B. Montgomery as President of Weston 
Instruments, Inc. and Vice President and Director of Schlumberger 
Limited has been accepted. Walter Slocum was elected to succeed 
Mr Montgomery as President of Weston. Carl G. Neurcuther, Vice 
President-Control and Finance of Schlumberger Limited, resigned ip. 
early 1965 after a period of 12 years of valuable service with the company. 

The potential of the electronics and instrumentation business Is 
\\ idcly recognized. The potential growth of the oil business is less widely 
understood. World demand for oil was about 28,000,000 barrels per day 
in 1964. If demand increases at the rate established in the preceding 10 
years—and these do not appear to be extraordinary years—it will double 
in the next 10 years. To meet this demand calls for at least corresponding 
increases in drilling, particularly if proven reserves are to be kept in 
proportion to demand. In the past, Schlumberger revenues have grown 
more rapidly than drilling activity due to the introduction of new and 
better services. As oil gets harder to find, Schlumberger services have 
:n the past been and should in the future be of growing importance to 
the oil industry. We believe in the strong growth of the oil field service 
as well as the electronics part of our business. 


FIVE-YEAR FINANCIAL SUMMARY (CONSOLIDATED) 



1964 

1963 

1962 

1961* 

1960* 

Operating revenues . 

... $302^67,000 

$302,967,000 

$266,544,000 

$229,998,000 

$223,041,000 

Depredation and amortization . 

23,104,000 

21,860,000 

15,811,000 

14,483,000 

14,309,000 

Taxes on income. 

20,283,000 

19,763,000 

15,783,000 

16,113,000 

13,498,000 

Net income. 

24^06,000 

21,831,000 

22,240,000 

17,886,000 

17,212,000** 

Net income per share . 

$4.78 

$4.09 

$4.17 

$3.35 

$3.23** 

Dividends paid per share (on Schlumberger common stock) 

$1.10 

$1.00 

$0.60 

$0.60 

$0.60 

At end of year— 






Working capital ... .. 

S 138^252,000 

$141,097,000 

$126,047,000 

$113^09*000 

$113,903,000 

Plant and equipment, net . 

88^83,000 

83,403,000 

74,718,000 

63,697,000 

63,784,000 

Stockholders equity . 

234^88,000 

225,801,000 

211,272,000 

192^56,000 

177^76,000 


* Data for 1961 and 1960 Include appropriate amounts relating to Weston Instruments, Inc. (formerly Daystrom, Inc.) acquired February 1, 
1962, and accounted for as a pooling of interests. 

° Does not include special credit of $2,235,000 ($0.42 per share) from gain on sale of investment. 

Copies of the full Annual Report may he obtained front: 

Kleimoort , Benton Limited, Aldermanbury Square, London, E.C.2. 
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BANCA COMMERCIALS ITALIANA 

HEAD OFFICE — MILAN 
London Representative Office : 21, Birchin Lane, E.C.3. 

BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31st , 1964 


l I ABILITIES 

Capital Stock. L. 20.000,000.000 

Reserve Fund. 9,350,000.000 

Undivided Proliis. 7,887,54 7 

Deposits. „ 1.917,073,332,776 

Cheques Outstanding. 43,277,573,579 

Liability on Acceptances. 6,439,804,153 

Liability on Letters of Credit . 33,305.356.510 

Liability on Guarantees. 214,286,687.507 

Other Liabilities. 17,164,516.390 

Bills tor Collection. 39.217,534.698 

Unearned Discount. Interest, etc. „ 6.098.210,540 

Profits Brought f orward. 53.383.93 7 

Net Profit, 1964 . . . 2.990.988,136 


L. 2.309.265,275.773 

Depositor of Seem ities.1.178.140.560,351 

L. 3.487.405.836.124 


ASSETS 

Cash on Hand . L. 59,315,282,417 

At Central Bank. 140,844,455.794 

Government Securities and Securities guaran¬ 
teed by the State. 207,827,648,077 

Securities : 

Shares . L. 5,608,066,218 

Bonds. 65,489,427,154 

-- m 711097,493,372 

Contango Loans . „ 4,274,370,870 

Participations in Affiliated Foreign Banks. 154,646,925 

Participation in “ Mediobanca - Banca di 

Credito Finanziario ”. „ 2,166.520,000 

Participation in “ Credito Fondiario Sardo *'.. 3,488,000,000 

Other Loans and Current Accounts. „ 1,007,669,829,698 

Bills discounted. 558.234,843,449 

Customers* Liability foi Acceptances. ,, 6,439,804,153 

Customers* Liability for Letters of Credit .... ,, 33,305,356,510 

C ustomers' Liability for Guarantees. 214,286,687,507 

Bank Buildings and Other Real Lstate. „ 160,337,000 

finmiuie and Fixtures. ,, l 


L. 2,309,265.275.773 

Securities on Deposit. 1,178,140,560,351 


I. 3.487.405,836,124 


SLOUGH ESTATES LIMITED 

PKOfITS AGAIN INCKEASLD 

LT-COL W. H. KINGSMII L’S 
STATEMTNT 

The forty-fourth Animal General Meeting of 
Slough Estates, Limited, will be held on May 
21. 1965, at Slough F.states House. Bedford 
Avenue, Slough. 

The following i> the statement by the 
Chairman, Lt-Col W. H. Kingsmill, DSO, MC, 

circulated with the report and accounts for the 
\car ended December 31, 1964: 

F1NXNCL 

As reported in my statement, circulated to 
Shareholders on March 24th, the Group Profits 
have again risen and amount to £1,428,844 
against £1,335,936 in 1963 

Provision for taxation takes £693,394. Appro¬ 
priation for Preference Dividends, the Interim 
Dividend of 8 per cent on the Ordinary Shares, 
redemption of Preference and Debenture Stocks 
and General Revenue Reserve have required 
£285,803. This leaves tor disposal £449,647 
which, after payment of the proposed Final 
Ordinary Dividend of £338,400. shows a surplus 
on the year’s trading of £111,247. Your Board 
recommends the payment of a Final Ordinary 
Dividend of 12 per cent less tax. This brings 
the year’s total dividend on the Ordinary Capital 
to 20 per cent, less tax, against 17 V per cent for 
1963. 

The total Dividends on the Ordinary Capital 
amount to^ £573,600 against the previous year’s 
total of £|J4,500 and the carry forward is in- 


In accordance with the recent request of the 
(k)uncil of the London Stock Exchange youi 
Board propose to make liall-ycurh progress re¬ 
ports to Shareholders 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Rentals continued to increase on all our 
Estates and additional factories and extensions 
have been constructed. The new 150,000 lb. per 
hour High Pressure Oil Fired Boiler, which I 
mentioned last year, was commissioned in the 
Autumn 

CANXDX 

Our t’amd an Subsidiary enjoved anothci suc¬ 
cessful year, both in rcgaid to its Estate 
Development and its sale of merchandise. 

AIISTRXI I X 

Considerable headway was made during the 
year by the Victorian State Government towards 
implementation of its Area Drainage Plan, which 
has been delaying our own development. 

BELGIUM 

The first six factories were completed during 
the year and two with extensions have been 
leased. A start was made with the establishment 
of a Merchandising Division. 

ILIIURL DEVELOPMENI 

With even more severe restrictions being 
placed upon the construction of factories and 
offices In the Sbuth-East, there may be a slowing 


a considerable number of leases falling in for 
renewal at current rentals. 

The demand for electriciry, steam, water and 
gas continues to increase. The 15,000 kW 
turbo-alternator, which I mentioned last year, 
should be operative by the Autumn, and youi 
Board are placing an order for another 
180,000 lb. per hour Oil Fired Boiler for installa¬ 
tion to be ready for the 1966-67 load. 

Our Canadian Board anticipate an even better 
year than 1964. They have acquired a 100 acre 
Estate at Malton to the North-West of Toronto, 
close to the International Airport on which 
construction is expected to commence during 
the course of the year This will be comple¬ 
mentary to our Ajax development which is 
continuing satisfactorily. The Merchandising 
Division is also expanding. 

Our Belgian Estate has factories available for 
immediate occupation. The continuing indus¬ 
trial expansion of the Common Market should 
increase the demand for premises. 

It is difficult on information at present avail¬ 
able to forecast with any certainty the eifect 
which the hew tax proposals in the Budget will 
have on our Company. 

Both at home and overseas we have a substan¬ 
tial development programme in hand and your 
Board looks forward with confidence to the 
future. In the absence <5 any unforeseen circum¬ 
stances there should be a further increase in the 
Group's: Profits in 1965. 


STAFF 

I would express the Board’s gratitude to all 
who serve the various Companies of the Group 
both at home and overseas for their efforts 




-'Se? 
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HARLAND ANDWOLEF, 
UMHip ' 

I DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 

MR J. S. BAILLIE ON INTENSE 
INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 

|k The eightieth Annual General Meeting of 
marland and Wolff, Limited, will be held in 
tfdfast on May 19, 1965. ' 

In his statement which has been circulated to 
Stockholders, Mr J. S. Baillie, the Chairman, 
uid: 


ACCOUNTS 

“The year 1964 brought no improvement in 
the conditions affecting the shipbuilding and 
marine engineering industry, and the Accounts 
tor the year ended December 31, 1964, which 
accompany this statement reflect these difficult 
jjonditions. 

“The loss on trading was £699,743 after 
charging depreciation on Fixed Assets amount¬ 
ing to £603,321. In addition, the Board 
has found it necessary to make provision in the 
'um of £475,000 for losses which could accrue 
on contracts in hand at December 31, 1964, and 
accordingly this amount has been transferred to 
Provision for Specific Contingencies to which 
reference is made in Note 3 in the Accounts. 
As you will see we have brought to account the 
sross dividend from a subsidiary company which 
did not trade during the year under review; 
credited a provision for taxation no longer re¬ 
quired ; and recalculated the amount of depre¬ 
cation provided in prior years. On fhis matter 
f would refer you to Note Z in the Accounts, 
and draw your attention .particularly to the 
-Tea upon the future annual charge for depre¬ 
ciation arising from the decision of the Board 
to apply statutory grants to the appropriate 
.insets. As a consequence of these, transfers it 
. possible to propose the payment of a dividend 
f 2\ per cent on the Ordinary Stock and carry 
>r\vard in Profit and Loss Account the sum of 
95,810. 

“ Turning to the Balance Sheet I would men- 
on that we have complied, as fully as possible, 
nth the recommendations of the Chairman of 
ie London Stock Exchange. It will be seen 
tat the Fixed Assets have been sub-divided, 
"lie net figure of £952,256 relates to the re- 
undant properties on the Clyde and represents 
ie minimum figure which should be obtained 
hen they are ‘eventually sold.” 

In his summary of the year’s activities the 
Chairman commented that since last year’s 
lccting, shipbuilding orders for two tankers, 
vo cargo liners and a drilling rig bad been 
reeived. The current order book comprised 
ght merchant vessels totalling some 237,000 
>ns gross, and the drilling rig. The naval 
jilding programme comprised the assault ship 
HARLESS, the frigate WAIKATO and a fleet 
rplenishment ship. Every effort was being 
iade to obtain further naval contracts. 

The volume of shiprepairing work handled 
i the three Repair Works and at Belfast 
as satisfactory having regard to prevailing 
editions. 

Since the beginning of 1965 orders had been 
ceived for five further H & W-B & W main 
'opelling Diesel engines for ships building in 
her British shipyards. The forward Diesel 
rginc building programme was substantial and 
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!the Company was well placed to extend work 
in this* Pepfitmept- BelfaiVin i 
1964 tfc had obtained Fan . 

order for two sets of port and two sets of star¬ 
board turbines and condensers from the 
Ministry of Defence* 

The activities of the Electrical Division had 
been-steadily maintained, while the Steel Con¬ 
structional Division continued to make a helpful 
contribution to the Company's economy. 

PROSPECTS 

* I regret I am unable to discern any im¬ 
provement in the difficult trading conditions to 
which I have already referred. Intense inter¬ 
national competition persists. An expanding 
Japanese shipbuilding industry continues to 
quote prices for new tonnage far below the 
keenest bids of British and most West Euro¬ 
pean shipbuilders. So long as this state of 
affafrs continues, British shipbuilding musf fight 
for its survival. Inasmuch as costs over which 
we have no a»4*56 re-: 

covered in currebt contracts, continue M ris‘ 


as an example the latest increase in National 
Insurance Contributions will cp*t the .Company 
£156,000 in a full year—and as contracts can 
only be secured at fixed prices which carry''no 
margin of profit, it is extremely difficult to 
forecast with accuracy the results for 1965. I 
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am nevertheless reasonably confident they wity 

cwrasr'aas 

success of our efforts to secure greater produc¬ 
tivity and. lower costs which are within our 
control. We are continuing our drive for still 
greater efficiency in all departments of the 
Works, and although we have achieved much, 
little has as yet been accomplished 1 either; 
nationally or locally in the vital Ifldd of labour 
organisation, where the pressing' need' for a 
great degree of flexibility and interchangeability 
still awaits the co-operation of organised 
labour. : 

“ Mr N. McCallum, Sir Andrew McCance* 
MrT.E Murphy and Mr W. T. Underwood 
retire this year by rotation and offer themselves 
for re-election. < < 

j 

“I have advised myco-directors that J desire 
to'relinquish my position as Chairman of the 
Board and to. resign my Dircctorahip at. June 30, 
1965, after over fifty years service with the 


• ‘ ‘ “ The hive bbmbbrted Dr Denij; 

Rcbbeck, Deputy Chairman and Managing 
, Direct^ as , Chairman of - the Board, and 
Managing Director with effect from July 1* 
1965. Mr \J. A. Watt, Deputy Managing 
Director, will be appointed a Managing Director 
as from the same date." 


G. B. BRITTON & SONS 
(HOLDINGS) LTD. 

YEAR OF CONTRIVED GROWTH 

The fourteenth Annual General Meeting of G. B. Britton & Sons (Holdings) Limited 
was held on April 26th in Bristol, Mr J. H. Britton (chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated statement: 

Profit for 1964, after charging all expenses except taxation but before deducting minority 
interest, rose from £814,418 in the previous year to £1,123,174—an increase of 38 per cent. 
Consolidated sales valued at retail prices rose from an estimated £12 million in 1963 to 
about £16 million last year. The total dividend for the year of 30 per cent represent* a 
distribution of approximately the same proportion of earnings as in 1963* 

The principal event in 1964 was the completion of several important building projects, 
most of which are now fully equipped and will make possible in 1963 a very substantial 
increase in production. 

It is always difficult to forecast future rcsulrs in the shoe business. Apart from leather 
prices, there are many factors that are almost impossible to assess—not the least, the rate 
at which the economic machine will be permitted to run by Government action. ‘Tuf* 
and * GIuv * are solidly entrenched; during the current year wc hope to extend sales of 
men’s and children’s shoes and to enter a new and additional market with a small but 
heavily promoted range of * Gluv ’ shoes for women. Subject therefore to the reservation* 
referred to above, we expect the G. B. Britton & Sons group of companies to have shown 
an expansion in all essential figures when I present its report next year. 

Referring to the Board’s plans to increase sales abroad, the chairman said: Though 
the figures are relatively small, we sold last year about twice as many men’s and boys* 
shoes in Holland and Belgium as all the exports of these types of footwear to those two 
countries from United Kingdom manufacturers as a whole. We are confident that our sales 
in Europe will grow rapidly in the next few years. We are setting up an office in the 
United States and we believe that this will enable us to find new customers. 

Negotiations have just been completed for acquiring a controlling interest in, a manu¬ 
facturing business in the Irish Republic. 

The report was adopted. 
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CASSA DI R1SPARMI0 DI 

GENOVA 

(Savings Hank of Genoa) 

• 

Tstahlisluii *846 

The Balance Sheet at 31st,December. 1964. of Cassa di KicparniH* <ii 

Genova closed with a net profit of. 

Lil. 4*0.714,286 

After approval of the balance sheet, reserves amount u». 

Lit. 4,900.000,000 

Deposits total . 

Lil.l53.766.745.7W 

f Other outstanding items of the balance sheet : 1 

1 Securities owned ... 

Lit. 49,265.413,896 

Book and Mortgage Credits to Privare C ustomers and Corporate 1 

Bodies ... 

Lit. 48.045,701,444 

Discounts and Current Accounts. 

Lit. 43.707.125,584 


NEW BROKEN HILL CONSOLIDATED 

MR A. 31. BAER ON POSSIBLE EFFECT OF CIIXNCELLOR'S 
BUDGET PROPOSALS 

At the twenty-ninth Annual General Meeting of New Broken Hill Consolidated Limited 
held in London on Thursday. April 22, 1965, die Chairman, Mr A. M. Boar, supplemented 
hi» circulated statement with the following remarks: 

Although the Finance Bill is not yet available, I feel that shareholders are entitled to 
such guidance as I con give regarding the future tax position of this Company. 

The status of O.T.C.'s will be abolished as from April 6, 1966, and the present con¬ 
cessions applying to such companies operating overseas will nO longer apply. Your Company 
will therefore be placed in a category simitar to one operating m the UK with, however, 
a possible disadvantage in that it is most improbable that the UK Corporation Tax will be 
levied at a rate equal to Australian Company Tax hence the overspill between the two 
rates of tax may be payable by this Company. 

The dividends payable after April 5, 1966, will liave the standard UK rate of Income Tax 
deducted at source and this tax will be paid over to the Inland Revenue. It would appear to me 
that Australian shareholders may not initially suffer the UK withholding tax. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has stated that he proposes to honour the terms of the Australian tax 
treaty. He has, however, declared his intention of applying the UK withholding tax to 
overseas shareholders, but until the negotiations between the Australian and UK Govern¬ 
ments are concluded it is not possible to prophesy the effect on Australian sharelioldcrs. 

I would remind shareholders that with the shadow of coming events already descending 
upon them the Directors decided for the accounting year of 1964 to distribute a higher 
percentage of die annual profits than has been customary in tlie past. This action will 
no doubt meet with shareholders* approval and should be equally welcome to the Chancellor 
as this distribution entails a huger remittance of overseas earnings than would have 
normally been the case. The directors have in mind the desirability of continuing ibis 
policy for the year 196$, 

It is 4 of course, too early to discuss dividend policy for future y$ars but shareholders, 
both in the UK and overseas, mav be sure dial the Directors will consider very carefully 
in the intervening period the most desirable place of domicile for the Company. 

I can only deplore dial the successful development of thi> Company as a large earner 
of foreign exchange lor the staling area balance of payments has failed to be recognised. 
As a contributor to Australian prosperity and to the UK balance ot trade it has played a 
not unimportant part in the supply of vital raw materials ro the economy of both countries 
We Can only hope that some encouragement may yet be given to continue this good work 
in future years. 

The 1 directors* report and statement of accounts were approved and adopted and the 
proposed final dividend of 5s. Od per share, free of income tax, payable on July 1 , 1965, 
was approved. 

Mi R. C. Atherton was re-elected a director of the Company. 

Resolutions for increasing the share capital of the Company, authorising the proposed 
tvyo-for-one capitalisation issue and amending the Articles of Association, wgre duly, carried. 
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THE ROYAL LONDON 
MUTUAL INSURANCE 
SOCIETY iimiteD 

INSTITUTIONAL INVESTOR SF.RVtS 
MAN IN THL ST HIT T 


Mr E. H. Hay ties, FIA, chairman and joint 
managing director, who presided ut the Annual 
General Meeting, said: 

Our problem in managing the affairs of the 
Royal London is to produce net income foi 
the benefit ot our members; that is to say 
income after deduction of tax—“take home 
pay.” The state of uncertainty as to the exact 
form and scale of the new taxes which existed 
for some months made it extremely difficult to 
select investments in the best interests of the 
countless individuals who have provided thC| 
Society's funds. ^ 

I would emphasise the importance to the man 
in the street of the institutional investor such as 
ourselves, through whom his savings can be 
channelled to provide a return on a scale which 
he could not hope to obtain by his individual 
efforts 


ORDINARY BRANCH 

'Hie premium income in the Ordinary Branch 
(including consideration for annuities ghinted) 
amounted to £5,718,000, an increase of £251,000 
over the previous year. The fund at the end 
of the year amounted to £54,193,000, an in¬ 
crease of £3,020,000. The rate of interfe# 
earned, after deduction of income tax was 
£5 4s. lid. per cent, an increase of 2s. 9d. 

The new business results in this Branch for 
1964 are quite outstanding and arc by a long 
way a record for the Society. During the 
year 20,000 contracts were written assuring 
£27,701,000, an increase of £5,372,000 over tlie 
new sums assured in 1963. 

Interim Bonus will be allocated on with profit 
policies becoming claims, etc., at the rate of 
Three Pounds Five Shillings (£3 5s. Od.) per 
cent per annum in respect of the years 1964 and 
1965. Three Pounds (£3 Os. 0d.) per cent 
respect of the year 1963 and Two Pounds Six¬ 
teen Shillings (£2 16s. Od.) per cent per annum 
in respect of the years 1961 and 1962. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 

In the Industrial Branch the premium ineonx* 
for the year amounted to £13,457,000, an iiff' 
crease of £520,000 over the previous year. 
Claims and. surrenders amounted to £8*996,000 
The Fund ai the end of the year amounted to 
£127,527,000, an increase during the year of 
£7,021,000. The rate of interest earned, after* 
deduction of income tax, was £6 2*. 4d. per 
cent, an increase of 4s. 6d. 

The sum assured on new policies issued hi 
tli is Branch shows yet Another increase over the 
figures for the previous year. In 1964 
289 jOOO contracts were written assuring a total 
of £33,827,000, an increase of £1,070,000. 

Interim Bonus will be allowed during the 
ensdifig Tear at the rate a i Two Pounds Eight 
ShillingA (£2 8s. * OdL) per cent pet annum 
for competed calendar years in' the period 
January ** .1963, fitt December 3 U 1964, 

Bound* Five £hiUiftgS' (£2 5s. ©A) per cent pet 
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annum for completed calendar years in the 
period January 1, 1901, to December 31, 1962, 
and at the rate of Four Shillings (4s. Od) per 
L cnt per annum in respect of comfileted calendar 
gears m the period January 1, 1956, to 
December 31, 1960. 

This Interim Bonus appHes only to premium 
p lying policies which participate at the full 
iatc, becoming claims &c during the ensuing 

star 


(JLNERAL BRANCH 

The premium income fpr this Branch m 
1964 was £1,545,000, an increase -of £16$,000, 
1 lus mu east, of over 12 per cent represents a 
considerable step foiward in the development 
of the>Socieiv\ general business and is warmly 
welcomed by the Board 

JTie report and iccounts vurc uninimouslv 
idopted 


j 

TSINGER & ER1EDLANDER 
11MITED 

r\t»UINr RLSU1TS 


rhe Annual General Meeting of Singer 6. 
Lrxdlandu Ltd, was held in London on 
\pnl 22nd 

Sir George Rendcl, KCMG, ihc Chan man, 
sud m the course ol his statement cucutared 
Mih the Accounts 

1 he past year lias been one of«exceptional 
•Lnvity for us and the hopes expressed m m\ 
picuous annual Stitemtnt hut been fulfilled 
ionsoliditcd Profits after taxation and transfers 
Wi Inner Restive were £310,368 winch com¬ 
plies wnh £260 318 for 1963, a rise of 19 22 
pu cent We pnd an interim dividend of 5 per 
tent and are now recommending a final divi¬ 
dend of 7' per cent making a total of 12} pci 
cent lor the year against 11 per cent last >ear 

It is also proposed to make a free issue of 
one new Ordiniry Share tor eveiy ten held, by 
i he capitalisation of £156,000 of the Capital 
Reserve, This, if approved, would result in an 
ujLrcase of the issued qrdinaiy capital from 
£1,560,000 to £1,716,000 The Consolidated 
Balance Sheet total shows a further increase 
ovtr the previous year Current Deposits and 
Oihcr Accounts are higher by £1,647,809 and 
Advances to Customers by £2,169,826 

AH departments htvt made then expeettd 
contributions to the good results achieved Our 
provincial offices, to which wc added one in 
Nottingham dunng the year, have done par- 
IlcUl iriy well Our placing power in the 
medium and short term market for foreign 
securities to which I referred m mv last year’s 
statement has been considerably expanded m 
1964 Our turnover in this field exceeded 
>>56 million 

Activity during the first quarter of 1965 has 
continued at a high level and from the financial 
point of view the prospects are that another 
good year lies ahead of us Predictions are, 
however* more difficult than ever iq view of the 
disequilibrium in which our economy finds 
itself and the uncertainty how this is going to 
be dealt with. 

* The Report and Accounts and a scheme foi 
Suiting options to executives were adopted 
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The British Wagon Ci) Ltd 

A RECORD TEAR 

Extract from Mr. R.A. Dyson’s Statement 


•PioHU before Tax. have imen fiom £94b 222 
in 1963 to £1 144,094 In 1964 New business hajs 
increased substantially; the outstanding 
balances, leas Deferred Income but including 
Secured and Other Loans, have llsen from 
£28,845,008 last year to £36,579,962 this year 
i23° 0 ). Likewise there has been an improve¬ 
ment in the unearned income, which now 
stands at £3 485 105 The i esults foi 1964 are 
the best ever achieved and an ennoumglng 
feature is a marked increase in the financing 
of mdusti lal plant and equipment 

•The outlook for 1966 is less piomising 
mainly on account oi the high cost of money, 
but any lall in the Bank Rate will, in corn bo 
of time, impiove oui prospects At present 
business ih veiv active but whcthei it will 
continue at the same rate duilng 1965 is by 
no means ceitam It is then foie moie 
difficult than usual to give an\ definite fore¬ 
cast ioi the eimtnt } eai We aim fui thej to 
expand our business but it seems ptobable 
that at least tempoianlv the ictent iihp in 
piohts will be< becked 


•The majoi pait of oui profit stems from 
hire-pm chase activities carried on by the 
Parent Company This year the motor in¬ 
dustry has been specially busy and ws have 
benefited accordingly. It seems possible that 
the recent incioase in mopoi trading will not 
conti nue at the same paoe In 1965 and for tfla-fc 
reason It is encouraging to knpw that tfie 
business carried on oy our various sui> 
sldiailes, both in this Country and Overseas, 
continues year by year to contribute more 
to the Gi oup pi oflts 

M yrk* iSaiiiiMI 1 Mhblhytff l Krii > br8 tsiei (mm IMM iwJwl Lif nnnh 

Summon* of the leaf's Hesuits P 

1984 1983 

1 « 3 

PiolU lxfojoTaxation 1,144,004 64G.222 cl 

4 Pi out after raxatlon MM1S 441 010 & 

' Dividend met) 278,481 294 9B1 < 

Dividend Rato (adjusted) lt% 10°o ^ 

* 

ir •* H 4 M Hi ill rt* IVVi ftht wl H In* IjI* H h *r ih % 


/> > Ut / tit fit >) / / 4 / I l bt bt J It l JH J 14 Mj*4?tnrv it Vivo 4/ot€ HqUu. 1 ItMtn, 


BANCO DI NAPOLI 

Founded in <539 

Head Office: NAPLES, ITALY 

The Annua! General Meeting of iho General Council of the Banco d» Napoli was held on March 6 IMS 
The volume of Deposits, S tv mgs Accounts and Current Accounts at December 31 1964, amounted to 
Lire I 102 826 995 270 which represents an increase of 5 45 per cent over the 1963 figures. 

Net profits leached the figure of lire 960 445,204 After disci ibution the capital and reserves of the 
Banco di Napoli amount to Lire 22,842 517,171 

Board of Directors .—Chairman H E Corbino Prof Epicarmo, Vtae-Chairmon Cav del Lav Cu- 
tolo Ing. Costantmo, General Manager Dote Stanislao Fusoo, Cav, del Lav. 


BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1964 


Capital 

Reserve 

Deposits and Bonds 
Current Accounts 
Funds held for Third Parties 
Special Reserve Fund 
Covering Industrial 
Credit Risk* 

Bills end Cheques 
Credit Bonds Issued 
Advances against Secuntioa 
Assets Rediscounted 
Acceptances Endorsements 
and Guarantees 
Bills for Collection 
Sundry Creditors 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 
Contra Accounts 
Profit Balance c/f to 1965 
Profit 1964 available for 
Distribution 
Banker s Drafts 
Securities Deposited as per 
Contra 

Securities Deposited with 
Third Parties 


Lire Lire 

15500 000 000 
6 793 971 418 

- 22 293 971418 

496 410 360 045 
551 721 577 505 
54 695 057 710 


7 745,754 018 
25 656,603 545 
72 400/402 612 
8.017,283 743 
68 312 232 127 

79 127 965 317 
J5 295 868 320 
83 £29.628 379 
15 457 909 199 
4 190 361 014 
4 714 819 217 


960 445 204 
3 275429 068 

361,830,567 431 

147 099 537 954 

2,023 795 393 896 


ASSETS 

Caeh 

Balances with other Banks 
Government and State 
Guaranteed Securities 
Securities and Bonds 
Current Accounts 
Advancesegainst Securities 
Carndd Forward 
Mutual Credits 

Holdings 
Premises etc 
Furniture and Fittings 
Acceptances and Endorse* 
menu 

Bills Receivable 
Sundry Debtors 
Branch Accounts 
Miscellaneous Assets 
Conti a Accounts . 
Banker s Drafts f 
Securities Deposited tor 
Third Parties 

Sammies Deposited as per 
Centre . ., , 


Lire L re 

<82 695 200971 

279 791 284 487 
S59 520 625 063 
7083 657 556 
2 272 873 S20 
137 B9I 776 672 

- - 986 560217 3(8 

II 651 532 449 
4292 277 874 
I 

79.(27,965 317 
30 158 126 321 
84894 482J92 

1786 575 290 
4 190 361.814 
3 275,029,068 

361 83p t 56£43i 

147,039,137 954 


2 023 795 393,636 
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MAPLE & COMPANY 

f *. '-p : 

RETAIL SAtES OYtR^Wft CEtfa flfCHtR 


The seventy-fifth Annual General Meeting: of. 
Maple & Company Limited will bo held oa 
May 20th at Tottenham Court Road, Wl. 

The following is an extract frotp the State¬ 
ment of the President, Mr Gerald R. Holman, 
which has been circulated with the report and 
accounts. 

When die Interim Dividend on the Ordinary 
Capital of the Company was declared in 
October last, I stated that the first six months* 
trading of the Group had shown an increase in 
turnover and since that date the improvement 
had been maintained. I am pleased to say that 
this trend continued, resulting in an increased 
net profit before tax of £58,000 or over 12 per 
cent 

Unfortunately, taxation this year takes a heavy 
toll involving almost £50,000 mote than in the 
1964 acoounts. Before tax, but after the larger 
debenture interest, the Group trading profit it 
£524,528 against £4664)17, and after tax 
£235,569 against £226,153. 

Stockholders will be interested to note that 
Group retail sales were more than 8 per cent 
up on last year ; this includes overseas com¬ 
panies. 

Having regard to the improvement in net 
profit of the Group before taxation, your 
Directors feel that it is right to maintain the 
Final Dividend at the rate of 12 per cent, less 
income tax which makes a total distribution of 
17 per cent, less income tax, on the Ordinary 
Capital of the Company. This rate is the same 
as has been paid for the last five years. 

Main London Showrooms. Business in 
London improved considerably over the year 
and your Directors arc confident that the volume 
of contemporary and traditional stocks of furni¬ 
ture and furnishings displayed at Tottenham 
Court Road in artistic settings is unrivalled for 
quality, selectivity, and variation of price range. 

Retail Subsidiary Companies in the United 
Kingdom. All seven of these units have enjoyed 
better trading. 

Branches. All brandies have traded satisfac¬ 
torily with further advances fa the results of 
HOVE and BOURNEMOUTH. 

8 mutt again make a special mention of 
BIRMINGHAM. Trading at our old premises 
in Goiporation Sweet ceased at the end of 
October when we transferred to temporary 
premises In James Watt Street These are only 
on a small scale but the Board felt that by this 
method the name of MAPLE would be pre¬ 
served in this City for the eighteen months 
necessary to rebuild our new store on the old 
site. 

The new RICHMOND branch opened in 
June and even in their first seven months of 
trading a small profit was made. This, I hope, 
augurs well for this new store and also for the 
next new similar unit in North Street, GUILD¬ 
FORD, which opens on May 13th. 

H. H. Martyn & Co. Ltd * Cheltenham, and 
other Factories. At Cheltenham we have suf¬ 
ficed a serious set-back and have actually made 

ipSF 

1 'run (Ud to report that for the second half 
of their year just commenced they hive a full 
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order book incl ud ing tomrim po rtan t strip fitting 
contracts. 

The remainder of pur London manufacturing 
hp? d*^ fetter 
* Maple Contracts If Expbfd . 
have mada^jKograa* .despite 
reside; export sale* hafe * 
tori* tori flMft we hafe \ 
chandke to nearly 80 diffarei 
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We are ma&hgeypy eftcirt pos^foe.ta 
ment our sales u with the rise fa salaries 
wages with which we am already faced* 
steep increase once again in rates, and the a 
statutory increases ip National Insurance, a 
tionai turnover is imperative in order eva 
repeat this year's net profit figure. 


CITY WALL PROPERTIES LIMITED 

The fifth Annual General Meeting was held on April 27th in London. The following 
ace salient points from the circulated statement of Mr H. M. Oppenheim (Chairman) : 

• The year 1964 was the most successful in the Company’s history. 

• The Directors recommend a dividend of 37$ per cent for the year ended December 31, 
1964, which represents an effective increase of over 70 per cent compared with the annual 
equivalent of the dividend for 1963. 

• A revaluation of the Company*! property investments has shown a present surplus of over 
£3,500,000, which places an asset value on the Company’s shares of over 56s. per share. 

• The Board recommend a 2-for-l scrip issue. 

• Adequate finance for the Company’s development programme for the next several years 
has been arranged and given reasonably stable economic conditions, there is no reason 
why forward progress and expansion should not be maintained. 

The report was adopted and the dividend and scrip issue approved. 

The Report and Accounts can be obtained from the Secretary. 

COLLIER HOUSE, 163-169 BROMPTON ROAD, SW3 


CAPE ASBESTOS 

Further Substantial Advance in 
Company’s Progress 

The following are salient points from the statement by Mr R. H. Dent, 
the Chairman, to Shareholders of The Cape Asbestos Company Limited. 

It is with great pleasure that I am able to report a further substantial advance in your 
Company's progress. 

Group sales turnover increased by 11.9 per cent from £18,753,175 to £20,980,142, while 
die Group profit before tax rose from £1,648,347 to £2,099,339 or 27.4 per cent. After 
deducting tax of £952,511 compared with £710,925 last year, the net profit before deducting 
minority interests amounted to £1,146,828 against £937,422 in 1963. 

A final dividend of 17$ per cent is recommended by your Board, which together with 
the interim payment of 7$ per cent gives 25 per cent for the year compared with 20 per cent 
to respect of 1963. 


THE CAPE GROUP, 1900-1864 


Issued Ordinary Capital •«, 

Issued Preference Capital 

Capital and Revenue Reserve* 

1964 

£000 

3,713 

250 

9,023 

1963 

£000 

3*713 

250 

8,451 

1962 

£000 

3,713 

250 

8,034 

1961 

£000 

3,713 

250 

7,493 

1960 

£000 

3,705 

250 

7,097 

Fixed Assets ... M — 

6,441 

6,288 

6,436 

5,941 

5,957 

Trade Investments — 

227 

245 

245 

260 

146 

Net Current Assets — 

7,152 

6*760- 

6,091 

6,284 

5,998 


13,820 

13,293 

12,772 

* 12,485 

12,101 

Net Profit of the Group after all 
charges other than taxation... 

2jm 

1,648 

1,284 

1,703 

1,859 

Taxation of the year ... 

952 

711 

270 

767 

842 

Nat Profit attributable to The 
Capa Asbestos Company 
Limited. m. 

1,109 

905 

992 

896j 

955 
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THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

PERIOD OF RAPID GROWTH 

MR KENNETH MOORE S STATEMFNT 

The Report and Accounts of the National 
Mutual Life Assurance Society J’or 1964 and 
die actuaries* valuation report for the biennial 
period 1963 and 1964 have been issued to the 
Society’s members. A review by the chairman, 
Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore, FCA, is contained 
in the Report. In his statement Mr Moore 
refers to the new business organisation, which 
has been enlarged and modernised to provide 
facilities attuned to present-day needs for policy- 
holders both old and new. That the service 
provided by the Society is appreciated is 
evidenced by the remarkable increase in new 
business. 

For example, the corresponding figures were: 

1960 1964 

New sums assured £3,468,782 £.16,752,745 

Annuity considerations £ 33,568 £ 3,313,894 

Yearlv premium in¬ 
come .. £1,573,672 £ 2,463,994 

Over ihe '•.ime period the total assurance 
funds have grown from £16,341,377 to 
£29,^76,067 ; reserve funds from £2,326,198 to 
£.4,326,437 and the net rate of interest has risen 
lrom £.4 17s. 4 per cent to £5 ISs. 8 per cent. 

Mr Moore comments on the budget recently 
presented to Parliament which raises many pro¬ 
blems for life offices. A great deal of uncertainty 
exists on the possible effect of the Chancellor's 
proposals on future bonus-earning power and 
these uncertainties must continue until the 
Finance Bill is published and finalised by subse¬ 
quent proceedings in Parliament. In the tpean- 
time it is not known whether life offices will 
continue to be assessed on the established special 
h.isis of income rax not exceeding 7s. 6d. in the 
£ on their investment income less expenses or 
whether they are to be subject to Corporation 
Tax. It would appear, however, that the life 
offices are to lose the greater pari of the benefit 
of double-taxation relief and are to pay Capital 
Gains Tax on any realised capital profits, includ¬ 
ing those on the redemption of existing hold¬ 
ings of gilt-edged securities subscribed for 
below their (redemption figure. Thai these 
should come within the orbit of Capital Gains 
Tax, retrospectively in effect, is, Mr Moore 
feels, indefensible. 

It may be that only those who have the 
responsibility of looking after very large funds 
which belong to others can appreciate the deep 
concern and even anxiety which present uncer¬ 
tainties create. It is in this context and not 
from any political bias or resistance to change 
rhat these and other comments in the review are 
made. 

THE SOCIETY’S ASSETS 
A summary in the Accounts shows that the 
Stock Exchange securities at market values on 
December 31, 1964, amounted to nearly £24 
million of which 48 per cent was in equities 
including £4.6 million in dollar securities. A 
large part of the sums received for annuities 
have been invested in British Government 
securities and debentures which therefore both 
show substantial increases on the previous year. 
Mortgages and loans have also increased con¬ 
siderably. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

The specific Investment reserve, reduced by 
last year's depreciation to £2,326,437, is ir useful 
safeguard against future m ark e t fluctuations. In 
addition there is a further £2 million at credit 
of the reserve fund which is, in effect, u general 
reserve built up largely from appreciation of 
Stock Exchange investments and Properties over 
the years. 

There has been a welcome increase ;n the net 
vield on the Society’s funds from £5 5s. 3 per 
cent in 1963 to £5 18s. 8 per cent but it seems 
highly probable that the budget proposal will 
reduce this weld in the future. 

\ Al.tlATION 

As a result of the usual biennial valuation of 
the Society's liabilities it has been possible to 
declare for the years 1963 and 1964 the same 
high rates of compound bonuses and the same 
special bonus .is were declared for rhe previous, 
two years 


THE IIAHEAX BUILDING 
SOCIETY 

One IItimired and Tucllih 
ANNUAL MELTING 

will be held on 

MAY 101I1, 1965 
Statement b\ 

IAN A. I). MACLEAN, LSQ. 

IVesidi-ni of lhe Soi if() 
(Abridged) 


In commenting on the current s.ene it is 
not my intention u> enter the field of political 
contioversy. Building Societies have no political 
axe to grind. Their sole object is to provide, to 
Lhe best of their ability, a service to their in¬ 
vestors and borrowers in the light of the 
circumstances in winch they iind themselves at 
any given time, and in so doing to attempt to 
maintain a fair balance between investor and 
borrower. 

This latter point is of particular relevance at 
present when building societies, including the 
Halifax, have increased the mortgage rate to rhe 
(for building societies) exceptionally high figure 
of 64 per cent. There were two reasons for this 
increase ; first, the increase in the rate paid to 
investors necessitated some increase in the rate 
charged to borrowers. Secondly, the margin 
between investors* and borrowers’ rates needed 
widening. When last the investors* rate was 31 
per cent (income tax paid) the borrowing rate 
was 6 \ per cent. Since that time the composite 
rate of income tax which the Society pays on 
behalf of its investor* has been increased to 
5s. lOd. and there will be a further substantial 
increase now that the new standard rate of 
income tix has come into force. This 
increase in the income tax payable by the 
Society meant rhat widening of the margin 
between borrowers* and investors* rates was in¬ 
evitable if societies were to be enabled to expand 


fRoswcis ; 

it t - ‘ 1 ! ‘i , 5 ! T ~ ‘ 

One thing remains detrain ~>nd that, is that' 
more than ever in current and prospective 
economic and fiscal conditions life assurance^ in 
its various forms, will continue to be one of the 
most sensible and attractive ways of investing 
savings to safeguard the future and to accumu¬ 
late capital. 

Policyholders can rest assured that the 
Society’s affairs arc in good £happ ; its officials 
and staff in good heart, well-equipped to Cope 
with changing conditions. 

ANNUAL 

GENERAL MEETING 

The one hundred and thirty-fifth Annual 
General Meeting will be held at the Society’s 
head office 5 Bow Churchyard, London, BC4, 
at 12 noon on Tuesday, May 18th. 


ro the extent necessary to meet the very high 
mortgage demand while at the same time main¬ 
taining their reserves at an adequate percentage 
of their assets. 

During the year the total assets of the Society 
increased by £78,602,397 and now stand at 
£792,070.177 an increase of 11 per cent over the 
figure at January 31, 1964. The liquid assets 
which were 16.2 per cent at the end of the pre¬ 
ceding year were reduced as a matter of policy 
to 14.7 per cent. This reduction leaves the per¬ 
centage of liquid assets well above the minimum 
required for Trustee Status and the reduction 
has helped the Society to maintain a high and 
consistent level of mortgage advances. 

'Lhe total amount advanced during the year 
was £159,892,677, a figure which exceeded by 
over £5^ million the record figure for advances 
achieved in the preceding year. 

The general reserve and balance carried for¬ 
ward stand at £29,327,359 representing 3.70 per 
cent of assets compared with 3.69 per cent for 
the preceding year. 

The surplus for the year available for reserves 
wa-% £2,595,159 to which was added £388,527 
profit on realisation of investments. The in¬ 
crease in the composite rate of tax from 5s. 5d. 
to 5s. lOd. which took effect last year meant a 
reduction in the available surplus of some 
£450,000. This is the sort of contingency’ which 
always has to be borne in mind and the fact 
that, despite this increase in taxation, the Society 
was able fractionally to improve its percentage 
of reserves to total assets was due to the decision 
of the Directors, taken over a year ago, to reduce 
the rate of growth by the temporary reduction 
in rate', to which I made reference in last year’s 
statement. 

The most important development during the 
year regarding the administration of the Society 
was the decision to order an I.B.M. 360 Model 
40 Computer. 

We hope to obtain delivery in two years’ 
time, but when it is installed it may be a further 
two or three years before every one of the 
Society’s branches is transferred to the computer 
system. When this happens, the advantages to 
the public of a decentralised systdn of accounts 
will remain unimpaired, while at the same rime 
we hope that our service will be improved in 
other ways. 
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APPOINTM ENTS For further appointments see pages 687, 688, 689 and 590 


Lancashire County Planning 
Department 

Tills is an active depaitmant making a 
i«fuUstic and positive uppioach to problems 
of lndusniai location wlrnin the 
Administrative Count v 
The following appointments ate offered in 
the Headquaiteis otUie at PRLBTON and 
applications aie invited fiom those Interested 
h making a woithwhlle contiibutlon to 
planning In Lancashire 
(U) ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICER 
Otade C (£1 71V-L3U0V ^ 

(b) ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICE* 

Grade SC |{1 60S-£ 2 110) 

Duties nil! Involve the pi operation and I 
e rrntlon o! research pioject* and land use 
sk Iul lndusciial and economic aurveva 
Hie ruuntv Council a industilal development 
programme 1 b being e\panded and the moim 
oi the a oik undei taken b& the department a 
Indusuial Buieau 1» being widened 
(i jwJidute* Khould be Ititeifitted in pioldems 
ulai ng to population ugrtcumue, Industry 
and housing 

r« ndtdatw should poasew an honours dcgj ee 
in nonOmlca aeosraphe, sociology statistics 
lelated subject* and nave worked in the 
Dimming department of a 1 m al autliniitv 
it would be *n advantage if candidates also 
h id a planning qualification 

Flic commencing saJuiy in each rase a ill 1 m 
j oidlng to qualifications and experience 
( ui allowances uie pitiable In terrain ruse 
und the Counti Coumll operute u urheme leu 
the uuTmem ot legil expense tot home 
puunii k « dlstiii barue ullowanos und 
icinoval expensee 

ApplkutloiiA stating the post applied for 
aid giving derails of age edraution and 
tunning qualifications expoitence utesent 
• I nolntment giude und sulati ana two 
tr/fieev to the Countv Plannln Officer CK> 

V 1 st ciltl County office* Pieston Lawn by 
M ii 17 ioo*i 


University of Edinbutgh 


Depwtment of Sociology 


Application* ate milted foi the follow ng 
l »st lo the abme depuitmtut 
<ii Lectuiei. with xpulal quuh fin lions 
1 uivs leseuuh methods vnd 
quantitative dtuiliMls (11 > Lecturei or 
Ay>i mat Lecturei foi two vearh in tlie 
thAt instance with special qualifications In 
dtHnugiapUv, (lili Retwaicli Assistant foi 
rl i ec veuis With xpeclul qinlltti ut tons or 
iiiterem in solve) research und 
c iiupuiuitnnal methods Fuitliit 
particulate of these posts mm be 
obtained fiom the undei signed 
8 mIuiv scales foi the post of lertuier 
i e 4.1 400 by £86 to i 1,740 Bai 
> I flJS h\ £86 to £ J 606 and lor the 
post of assistant lectuiei and teneanh 
UMI (Hilt £1 068 h\ (.76 to £1 J76 
ApplicttdoiiB (two coplesi toi each of 
these poets should Include the names and 
adiliosses of thiee leteoees and be 
addressed to the undei si.ucd to reach 
h iu by June i 1006 

CHARI TH H 'tTFWART 
Seoetai) to tlu Unlveraity 

Ap 1 1 >05 


Middle East Economic 
Consultants I 

We are appointing foi the Hist tune a 
Libiaitan Intoi mat ion Officer to take cliatge ' 
of om giowlng libraiv and infounatlou seivlce 
sr that the salary will depend on the 
qualifications of tlie successful applicant . 
Lxpeileuce in lnfoiinatlon woik In the field 
at economic* woild tmde pi the developing 
iuuntile» essential Desirable qualifications 
would Include an economics degiee libvailan s 
diploma and knowledge of Fiench und 
German MTFC 84 Chantety Lane 
London H 01 

The University of Sheffield 

Department of Economics 

Applications are invited fiom graduates of 
a * University lor a DOUGLAS KNOOP 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP in eGONOMXOS I 
tenable from Octobei l IMS Value £ 1,000 a ' 
veur and nonnaUy foi ihite yeais Applicants , 
should be available for interview in Great 
SiUatn Applicants who expect to graduate 
ip i960 winpe eoomd—' — 1 


Sit tain Applicants who expect to graduate 
Ip I960 wrttl be eojwMered Applications 
(thiee copies) including the line of reeearch 
pmpoeed and including the names and 
addresses ofthree isferees, should reach the 
Registr* (from whom further nattloulan 
uih) be obtained) by lfa> 17 1966 


The University of Sheffield 

Depot Itneni of Economics 

fttdSM.os. 

to m October 1.1860 

hate a special interest 
cants-who 

1 OH x £78— 
Vision Further 
iaJned fiom tne 
horn applications (foui eoplei) 
t W UajTl. 1966 



Police College 

BiSinsblll House 
Ni Basingnoke 
Hants 

Two Post* in Depot tment of General 
Studies 

Two posts au» vacant in the Depotrment of 
General fetudie* foi 

1 A graduate In Hlstoiy (at least Second 
OtAvs Honoutbt 

3 A giaduate In bocioloav oi m Economics 
(of equivalent quallrn 
Qualifications in Management Studies 
would be an additional recoiium udaiion 
in eithei case 

flalaiv tange £ l J30 to S' i 8 o a nr 
Stalling »A5 up to £1 570 depending on 
age qualifications and rvis^uenu, FSbU 
applies A vKsful c mdiduft who is 
niepaisd to live on Colleia premise*- could 
be allocated sin le quartern m inideiate um 
M an led qiuitei u»e not a( present available 
The t itoi appointed will wuk under the 
Dlrectoi ot OcneiHl Studies The dntle* of 
tlie post will indude le taring in tlie tutors 
own subject and supcivising on a tuto’iul 
hi 1 work in Hlstorv Gaveinmem 
Liononilts Sodai Htudles InteinaMonal 
Afliln. and fcovlisli The tutoi will be 
exported to take pHtt m the & ml life of 
th a College CouisttA me all iL-iidcmiai 
snidetitx aie polite olbrciB bung tinined it 
v»nn is levels toi hlahet i ink The CLllege 
| 1 (*I nxr t pilot in I w op» foi uuclliutea 
m eit ted In adult tdui itlon 
Apphoatlonx with a (uiiuulum \i «e two 
testimonials to the candidate *> teachln 
i|lin lit Us and the nunies of tuo ufeiee 
should be made to the Hnndpil Fstnbll hnui ‘ 
Olllcti I Btubllshment Dlvlsm I Room 3 0 
Home Ofllce Whitehall 8 \\ 1 bv 
Ma' 14 1905 

Worcester Technical College 

I Business Stuclu s Depot hut nl 

Applliittions aie Invited f i the p< f 
TjlCTlJRLU rnuinh foi w nk In none on 
with Local Oovtitiiuont uml iclated tout sea 
dutle-i ro conmunre Repteiubri 1 l<>6n 
Sulaiv scule 11 HiO \ 4 46 I 1 8 »S 
I l wltned quwliflLuLion- A I M T A <i 
I A r A and or a di rce hi kcoiioiuii 

ruithei let alls mil ippll ml n f mi ci n be 
I 0bmined fiom the Piln pil VNm i t i 
I le huhal Collego Dcinsvui Wo (i'it 1 on 
is i.ipl of a stamped addtt^ «d ( xilstup 
emelope beiihiL rht leieiemt I in 
Completed appIluiTlon fmm Ik. uid be 
returned to the Film Ip »1 n t J aei tl i 
Muv 7 l%6 

BBC lequims FINNISH PKCXIHAMRK 
ORUANISER In 1 ondon to pi m BBC 
hioadeasts in filnnish to I inland wtuch 
hitludus uawx and lonimentnilei on the wm Id 
mine Mil J piograromes designed ro explain the 
1 political economic social and tultuiul 
conditions In Biltam and to oiganlse and 
supervise the woik of the Tlnn sh KectLon 
1 ExfcenMal qualllli allons wide pdttual and 
tultuiul iiueieHts and u good underfunding 
of Inteitiatlonal aflHhfl Oood lust hand 
knot ledge ot Finland togethm with knowledge 
ol the Finnish language deshuble also 
•oui nuIUilc and bioadtasilua expeileme 
%uUnv £1 050 (may be highei II qualldcatlons 
exceptionali \ £ li^ .2 59fl Wiite foi 
application toim (enclosing adduced envelope 
and quoting lefeieme 66 G *”• Tct > to 
Apu« Ini items Depuitinen r BBC Londi n W1 
witliin five divvs 


University of St Andrews 

Semoi Lectureship in Economics 

Applications ire invited foi a 8rNIOR 
LrCTORfsbHIP In ECONOMICS in 
QUEEN 8 COLLFOL DUNDTl with 
effect from Octobei 1 im»5 feuiuiv scale 
£2 506 x £100 to £3 106 x £46 to 
£3.160 FS8U giant tow aids letnoval 
of household effects Applications (six 
copies) with names of thiee refeiee» to 
be lodged bj Mav 12 1068 with the 
Secietarv of the University Queen s 
College Dundee from whom tuitliei 
particulate may be obtained 
April 19*4 


Economics Graduate 

National Trade Association of malor capital 
goods industry lequiies a graduate In 
economics, preferably with some experience 
In industry or commerce and in the age 
group 30-35. for a position at Its LOndOi 
(Wear End) headquarters Good prospects o! 
early advancement Initial salaiv acccu-dlos 
M^mtgwriqnce Pension scheme, 

THE LOCATION OF OFFICES BUREAU 
[ isquires an experienced reeeaich officer 

with a good dqfcree in economics and 
some training in statistics to Undertake 
studies of the (gctoi* determining the 
location of offices and kindred subjects 
^dar^ range approximately £1,000- 

. Applications or r#eue<its for furthar 
detau* to The Secretary Location of 
Oflojts Bureau, 37 Chancery Lane, 



IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

Dyestuffs division 

DATA PROCESSING 

The D\e\tnfls Dtudon of t C L is a pioneer in the field 
of L D P and yuli he installing a powerful t.BM. $60 
later this year at the Blackley , Manchester, headquaiteis 
The present piogianmuhg uam is now being increased to 
prepare for a mafot extension of the use of data processing 
m mam inrnesting spheres and i acancte exist for: 

SENIOR PROGRAMMERS Applicants 

slu uld he bawetn 27 and 15 yean oi age pnvtcv. a digrdc or 
evjmvatem profenvionul qua'iticution and liuve had ut least three 
veurv* programming expencpce with maguelic tape or disi. 
tguipmcnr SuttaMifol appiicoms must alvo have lljoTe personal 
guulUicv that wilt enable them after a relatively short orientation 
pvnod with the Division to teqd teams of programmer* and be 
tl ponsihiL lor the detuikd programming of projctl* Ihcv would 
jlso take phti in the mvextigufion of projects in Loliaboruiuin wiih 
Oifcjnisitiou and Muhodx Section 

SYSTEMS PROGRAMMER h^u 

hiK Lon^idtrihle piogrimuimg abilitv und L\pcriciicL und be 
jiiiLrohd in opLTiUinh. svxichin and compilers His iob will he to 
advise problem piogrmimcrs on tlie effeaiVL and efbciuii use ol 
h<Lh Ilvu UnguigcN and to assist them to jinnlemcm complex 
* ivtus He w 11 he expected to uudertake or collaborate m the 
tiKidiheaihm md adaptation ol software facilmew to meet 

li kUl «.OTld IK (In 

initial Mliries will lx eomnxnsurate with qualificitions auc unJ 
s xpericns-e md there arc opp irtumties lor promotion in this and 
reined lielets l he C oinp inv has Su|veraiuiuauon and Profit shu n-. 
> hemes and there are the amenities associated with 1C I 

Application* mav be obtained from the Personnel Manager. 

IMPIRIAI CHFVHCkl INDUSTRY!S I IMIT0D. 

ifevugon House, Blaikley, Mnncbcaicr 9, quoting reference I 26 t 


M&B 

COMMERCIAL SERVICES ASSISTANT 

Mu) &. Bal ci Ltd have an opening foi a young man aged 
about 21 to 2S to cam our maiket research investigations for 
new and existing products, and to act as a General Assistant 
in Commeicial mattets 

applicants should have a degree in economics and some 
knowledge of miiket rescaich methods 

Applv m writing to the Personnel Officer, Dagenham, Essex, 
quoting reference No E/60/O4. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF ZAMBIA 

DIRECTOR OF ECONOMIC PLANNING 


Tlie Goveu num ol tli* R< pdbllc of Zambia leqifliei a top leval ptofexvlonal 
r mioDiist to be Dhactor ot Its nevrlv foimed Oentiul Planning Rnil The contract 
will be tor two veaiu but this maj be extended by mutual agieement As well as 
being a sound ilieoieitiul eronnniist the candidate must havo practical expeilence 
In lotinuiuntig and prepa lng national development plana Fluent English Is 
essential 

A compiehMisivi* Nwturml Development P’xn for Zambia is to be prepaied for 
the luui mi petiod stait ng Juls l 1068 with peispective piojectlont for a longer 
teim Tue sunexsiul candidate would be lequned to take up his appointment as 
toon as possible and certulnl nut latei tluui August 10t»6, m that he could dliect 
tlx prepatauun of tiin> plan 

Tlie re is no fixed salat lot this post but a voild maiket salary will be 
olteied Lonmiuisuiate with the suicessful cindiduus quulilicatlonb and expeilence 

Tlie new Diiectoi will be requited to ndvixe on the appointment ot additional 
sen u- economists for the existing Central Planning Unit _ 


Applicants for tlu post should write lo the Permanent fSecietw )> 
Office of \ at tonal Deulopuient and Planning, P.O Box 34Q Lusaka 
Zambia, giving a full cu nudum utac shoeing academic and noiktng 
caieee . The closuu daft for qfH>lu atiom h May 10 , 1965 , and a 
decision will be made tfi choice of candidate \\phtn two Weeks of 
this date 
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Financial 

Journalist 


A young, experienced financial journalist between the 
ages of 22-28 is required for the London public rela¬ 
tions department of a large international Corporation. 
The appointment will be permanent and pensionable, 
with considerable opportunity for progress, not only m 
London, but also m the mam overseas offices of the 
group. 

The basic qualification will be a proved ability to 
write clearly and concisely on a wide variety of financial 
and economic subjects- For this reason previous jour- „ 
nahltic experience on a financial newspaper H regarded 
a£ essential Ttfe appointment commands an attractive 

salary, free lunches and $thqr benefits* „ , 

* ♦ l 

WRITE BOX NO 1929 



government social survey 

As a result of the extension of research programmes additional rose&ch 
and technical posts have become available for which applications &fe 
invited 

The Social Survey is the Government $ central survey reseatch 
oigamsation which works for all departments Royal Commissions 6nd 
other public Committees Current studies include work in Housing 
Delinquency Manpower Education Social Economics and 4 
Consumer Expenditure Transport and many aspects of Social 
Administration and Welfare Services A wide range of methods is 
employed involving both factual study as well as opinion and attitude 
research and emphasis is laid on the development of appropriate 
methodology In the Social Survey research officers work with 
specialist technicians m sampling inteiviewmg coding and computing 
but have full responsibility for the design and reporting of their project 
Most Social Survey repoits are published and the contribution of 
papers on research methodology to professional journals is encouraged 
All applicants should be qualified m one of the Social Sciences 
Statistics or Mathematics or have had relevant experience in social, 
economic or operational research Assistants need not have reseafth 
experience but wiH ba,expected tg serve a training period and must have 
knowledge off stafiatreef methods 

Applicants for posts above the Assistant level should list all previous 
work and must be able to produce reports of completed studies 
Principal Survey Research Of flcara should have shown themselves 
capable of organising a research programme, have carried out studiet 
showing advanced technical skill and be capable of supervising the 
work of the other research officers Salary rising to £2,983 
Senior Survey Research Officers should be able to produce 
several completed reports for which they have had major responsibility 
Salary rising to £2 414 

Survey Research Officers should have participated m several 
research projects and have had some years research experience t 
Salary rising to £1,896 

Assistants. Some research experience would be ar> asset but is 
not essential and new graduates with relevant qualifications will be 
considered Salary rising to £1,483 
All these posts can lead to establishment and theie are promotion 
prospects, in due course to higher posts up to that of Director with a 
maximum of £4,385 p a 

Write for application form to Manager (PE 2630/PC ), Ministry^ 
Labour, Professional & Executive Register, AtleritiC HouSe Farrmgjftn 
Street LftOdbn, E.C4- Closing data for completed gptffcgtion forme 
16th May, 1965. 


BANK OFFICERS 


GET OUT OF THE RUT! 


Cauxr an* Aptubthk 20 to 35 

years of age jAaslittinp m mpejlien and hate 

completed at lenrff PknM &fkbe JfeUtfcut* of BSfricr^ExaminiUloa 
Marriage is not a bar to older men, hut they should ha»c completed 


Mill be consulted at into view 

★ Fite furnished quarters overseas 

★ Find class non-com nbutoiy Pension Scheme and retirement at 
age 

★ Eighteen-month tours with 108 days’ lca\e between each tour 
£100 kit adowanic on appointment, Free medical attention 
ovum, as (though our health ueord is excellent) tree travel 

into views ir ranged in London 

Wnte going lull patticulars. to: The Secretary. 


BANK OF WPS 
37 OiaccchUiCh 


WPST AFRICA LIMITED, 
itlich Sheet, I ondoo, E C 3. 


Economist Planner 

, Bairn-William wu Ltd the leading Bi [tlsh 
I manufacture) ex haid-tuirface flootco\crtng* 
nnulie at their headyuarters in Kirfcc*ld> 
Fife an FCONOMIST W jwekt hi Capital 
Fiojert Fvaluatlon Bake and Marketing 
Studies Resource Planning and Capital 
i Budgeting 

[ Applicants should pieferably be tui<d 27 11 
be of UhUeislty Degree standard and lute 
about live mart appropriate buelnetM 
USkperienre 

Salary €1 300 Cl ”00 pa OontrJbutoi? 
Pension Scheme R plj gUliu, defalk or 
fxpeileme and (lualilirations to 
tFCHNICAL CO ORDINVTOR, 

Nairn wiluamison i id 
fo BOX NO 1 
KIRKCALDY 

Fifi 

SCOTLAND 


Pet further 

1 announcements see pages 
586. 588. 589 and 590 


Lancashire County Council? 

Applications are invited from euliably qualm#! 
muidldatea roi the appbittimeitt ot a / 

DIVISIONAL PLANNING OFFIOI R at 
LANCASTER on a salary within Oiade * F 1 
( £3 J15-£2 70# pa) 

Thin oOkei win be tenponolble tor the f 
preparation of Development Men* and the l 
control of development in the northern pari 
of the County The 


at In the northern part 
tarrlum In ludea the 


Holiday renotfa oh<l onastel *ra*H of the 
Fvlde and arojnd Moiecumbe B*tv rapidly i 
developing maaa arouftdPis^unn and Z 
Lancaaiei where a mm Unlteisits is being 
established Ibe jural aieaa lndude un i 
Area of Outet awing. Naturil Beauty and 
m0< h trthei land of high latKlorape value 
The Lamaiihlie putt of the Lake Dtaulct , 

1 National PaikTlje yllbln tWaren (or fthloli 
thia uflitfat a Til w i eeprmalDle find h« a 111 bq 
| concerned ft 1th the pisltlve tvork of the BoeCd 
siifii hs the devr lopinont of camp bites curl 
puk> atil (output he F 

The Ccutm Council operate a scheme » 
t Pm> Um p awpeafeol letn^LeApouhoc^oL Jaouae 
piuhuse disturbance anoaanres and remotal 
evpinsea and rho ku restful candidate ulll bu 
paid an allow once fit the u^e ul Ills car on 
oillclul huelneas 

Api II utli us »,lvl ig deU4HFPL#** 

I edu<utkn end trwlujng^ 
e peiiLiKc presnht pp pd iW TWfnr wUftw fipd 
j lulan end t*o lull coa, to the QooiKF 
Pin uiiu Qtllu& KB, BMtdtxJuQiiiiy . 

omcca 1903 


THE 

ALBRIGHT ft WILSON 
CHEMICAL GROUP 


require an 


ECONOMIST 


in the lXvt opnuiu Department in London Tlic person pppoioted should bive a 
t od devtree i ht jftoinics and be agvd '0 or ovt.r Ji is cssumul ilut he have 
eNpcriciKc, to the Chemicil Indxislry or In a closely rclared Imlo^try The Dcvel »pniint 
Dtpirumot is tonaerned with invctugdting and evaluaung development projects fox 
chemitak '.ludv projects aimed at uicreaMug Oroup ,u.tivity and a-v. s opunting 
t mpani^ in tetlmo commtruuF studies contented wilh their ac v ties The 
fcoanomtftl who wiU #e s«pon*iWe iq the H#ad of (he Degsartpi4.pt* woijfl^ work 
on tht Sommer nl and>sis of the Groups pr sent ind future bu ness and tM 
Lommerciul efttsis of World Attain on Group activities He ftuu d study tk> 
pnUMH aW economic sduation in coonmoi in which the Group is interested add 
ftOSM (Btirttttin contact with Government Depuitmuits etc concerned with economic 
dqVtlhfnSwnt as we I as prepJr ng sur\e\s on c > i itrics mdustnes et relevant (0 
GfOup(NwOpmcnt * 

v I 

\ t Id4 stArtlhg »ilir> vs ill be offered (Rvf 4 T 0) 

INFORMATION ASSISTANT 

aged 16 2^ fc* required in the Informal on Deportment in I rmdoef Candidt13t 
t yhotdd be of not lew than A level Wamdard jq tconomics, Statistics Machegh^ca 
„ Or ComWVdrce Duties wIM htekide bowetlng etariMfcal and economb pfo/maticm 
Jvr ypg by the Head Ofllce Departments ot a major Chemical Group. <Ke$tfl43l J 

non contributory pension scheme is in operation I etters of ippli Jtion should 
pt addressed to The Group Stall Officer, AibrJght & Wiiaon Limited, l Knhlhkbrklge 
Green, Loddort, SWl, quoting tlia appropriate Rtf rttimbcc 
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Economic 

Intelligence 

A I Alter B wk has vacancies in its Economic 
Intelligence Department for economics gradu¬ 
ates, aged up to 27 , preferably with some 
experience as business economists. 

The work calls for writing ability and a 
working knowledge of statistics, and offers 
opportunities for handling a wide range of 
economic problems, both (Jomestic and 
foreign, for tjie bank and its customers. 
Salary according to age and experience, 
London allowance, non-contributory pension, 
adv antageous house-purchase scheme. 

Applications in confidence to 
Box No. 1930 


UNION 

CARBIDE 


expands its markets 

Market Researcb Assistaflt 

MDRIIIIII 

The Planning Department of Union Carbide require 
an experienced industrial Market Researcher who 
should preferably be qualified in Economics and/or 
Statistics and be able to design surveys, interview 
end Interpret results. The successful applicant 
will be encouraged to undertake original work 
end will form pert of the team investigating the 
potential of new business ventures. 


Union Carbide is a rapidly expanding inter¬ 
national organisation with activities extending 
over organic chemicals, metal alloys, engineer¬ 
ing products and electronics. There is a constant 
requirement for the introduction of new products 
into changing markets and market research 
is considered to be essential to this growth 


If you hove the quelificetlons or experience to help. 1 
METALS wrft9 9 ,vtn 0 fufl ^teits °f your career to dot* to ; 

CHEMICALS Personnel Manager, MON CMMCUMITEO, 
ELECTRONICS t K Grafton Street, London, W.l. \ 


University of Melbourne 

Senior Lectureship or Lectureship 

in lire 

pepciitment of Economics 


Application! at* Invited tot the 
above-r ■ ■ 


Intment 

in mlcio economic*, 
momic annuities would be 
but application* would tea 
:andidafea «ita otbei 


_j-niontioned 

QOALIFICATK 
econometric* ani _ 

•specially uoeful but 
welcomed fium ci 
Intel ests 

DUTIES As la) as poOflible to RUil 
candidate’s special Uiteiests Oppoitunitie' 
foi advanced teaching and leneaiLh 

SALARY 

r A3 *250 to C A3.800 per annum 
(benlni Lecturei) 
i. A2 400 to JC A3,ISO pei annum 
(Lectuiei) 

CLOSiNO DATL FOR APPLICATION 
Mm i 1 tees 

Initial sului> within the ipn.ee detailed atll 
be determined according to qualification^ 
mid expeilence 

Further intoimutlnn including detail* ot 
Fssu type superannuation, travel and 
removal expeuacs. housing u*ai«Utnce anc 
conditions of appointment is available xi_... 
the Association of Commonwealth Universities 
(Biumh Oflice) Marlbotou a h House. Pall 
Mu 11 London 8 W 1 


Ld 

tom 


-I 


I 


UNIVERSITY OF 
ALASKA 

College of Business. Fcononji 
and Government. Foui pcio 
Bent positions: two us profess 
in Economics, one as professor 
European HHtory. one as profey* 
Of roliticul Theory and Poliik 
Behaviour. All positions inclu> 

both teaching and 1 csearch App 
cants with Pli D will ha 
prefciencc. 

Minimum starting sulan (wi 
Ph.D.). S 10.575 (t3 777) lot mi 
month academic year Reseat 1 
conn acts foi the summer morn 
are available ill the sums talc 
pav 

Applications (air mail onl>) 
Dean W. M Dickson. Uuixcim 
of Alaska College Alask 
99735. U S.A 



0 

BRITISH IRON AND STEE 
FEDERATION 

Applications are invited for the senior post of 

Mathematical Statistician 

to head a small 

COMPUTER APPLICATIONS SECTION 

The successful applicant will be responsible primarily for th 
further development and application of computer techmqu* 
In market analysis, demand forecasting and statistics He 
will be able to build on pioneering work already completed, 
but will have considerable scope for developing new 
techniques appropriate to important practical problems of 
the steel industry A computer is available 
A good degree or equivalent qualification (including, 
preferably, some training or background m economics), 
and several years' experience, not necessarily in industry, 
are essential 

Starting salary will depend on qualifications and expei lence 

Applications are also invited for the post of 

Economic Statistician 

The successful applicant will work closely with the highly 
developed economic and statistical service of the steel 
industry's central organisation, and will have methodologic, 
responsibility for a wide variety of index numbers and other 
second'llne statistical series compiled by the Federation, foi 
the interpretation and use of national and International 
series used by the Federation, and for related problems. 

A good degree in economics with statistics (or vice versa) 
with post-graduate experience of applied statistics, not 
necessarily in industry, and a flair for the sort of work 
described are essentia! Starting salary, within a fairly wide 
range, will depend on qualificationsand experience. 

Please apply—stating details of age, qualifications and 
experience—to 

Head of th* Staff and Establishment Section 

BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 

Steel House Tothill Street London SW1 
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23 ? 

itTculara. to Bix No B166P c o Charles 
ijjr *5gi^J.tq. 20 Cannon Strast 


University of Edinburgh 

Department of Accounting — 
Ijeetureehip 

aas-s-wS'i 

l! l 838 x L 89— 1 2 50ft p“r annum i lrh 
tlncra\ent atcoidinv tu u laiiltpatlimft uud 
xperlente and with xupu-aunuarlon 
»en#nt 

The aucreBfcful candidate will work 
indei rhe dim Mori of thfe P otewor of 
Ucoantlng and Buhlnew Method mul will 
w expected to have sum# phuncal 
xpetfence la indust j of c< ting and 
naneirement accounting and n good 
tarktog knowledge of iKuountfng 
irlnclpJe* and taxation Appiopriati 
endemic and 01 piolussinnul qu ihfiuiuons 
re essential 

The successful cnnd’daie will be 
x^ei ted to lake up duty uu Ooiobei 1, 

Funhei pa itJenin in nwj be obtftined 
rum the undesigned a lrh whom 
ppllcutlonti isl\ copiesi shin* the 
issues of t o i efmets should M lodged 
oi liter than June 6 lies 

CHARLES H STEWART 
Se tela > to Hie Unite sir 

p II 1 >69 


Ubtaiy Ql&kihlp . ~ 

PENSIONABLE fhr teen «i woolen! under 1 
28 <«ge extension loi Forces se \Jce) 

DUTIES, dradbiate staff finny out mnvek 
foi Membent of Parltomom: (vUJ» yhmuthwr 
de»t dhe tie) in addMnn tj sopejtleor? and 
bibliographical duties In the main library 
Llbtary (tlerks art required lu fpnlaltae fa 
tite bflcfcerrpuod and bibliography of certain 
subjeers tog finance trade foielgn affair*) 
and to keep this knowledge ud-to date 
QUALIFICATIONS 1st or and class honours 
or p*M uaduftTP degiec «*v«» itlal 
Post-xraatmre library tmtnhu or expectance 
would be an a dvant age. 

V INAL YEAR STUbbK TS WAY APPLY 
SALARY £9M-£1 6M plua *19* 
mghr duti allowance there applicable. 


0 (not before 28>—£J 0 


Further 


IRTTF (Diefeisblv bt postcard) to Civil 
i Seivke Commission 8a\lit Row London 
I w i f i application form quoting Met, is 
Closing da io May 20 1208 


The University of 
Manchester 

I Faculty of Economic and Social 
i Studies 

Applications me invited fot the post of 
1 RE8I ARCH 'WORKFH In 1h» Department of 
rrunnmlcs to work undu Piofexsor A R 
Pie In ihe Held of Income dlst bin ton TJie 
initial x&lui) will be fixed u tiling lo 
uualihrattons and expeilcnce ftnd will be In 
tne jsnxe 1.879 to VI <00 pe; annum 
Applf cottons Should be toothed not later 
than MSI 20. 1269 bi ihe R^lsirar the 
University Man liestci 17 ftom vrhorn 
lutrher nnnteulan» and tonus <f application 
ilia' be ubudned oh quoting iffe ei e 88 flft I 





BRITISH & IRISH STfAM PACKET CO, LTD 

whose head olhte is m Dublin operates passengei, li\estowk 
genera) caigo uu) nmt lo id services htlween hc)ind md Great 
Britain 

The Compam intends to strengthen its top minigement team 
by the appointment ol tuo sennu executives tor newlv treated 
posts 

ASSISTANT CENERAL MANAQER—COMMERCIAL 
& DEVELOPMENT 

The person appointed will be responsible lo the General 
Manager tor a wide range of commercial and operational 
activities ot the Company 

The post requires a man who appreciates the part shipping 
has to plav m the economy and is capable of assessing the areas 
of profitable expansion for the Company He must possess the 
initiative and drive to coordinate and develop the various 
functions under hie control. 

All peisons applying must have extensive experience in 
Shipping, Transport pf SUIc^jbihtlitnel^ The\ must be cipable 
of managing a wide «| SCuyftJf ‘fndvexpenence in directing 
a sound policy of la *5* a** tial 

ASSISTANT (gNSMt FINANCIAL 

The person appointed will be responsible to the General 
Manager for all financial and and it functions He will 

be required to develop * tftodtrfi syfcreih of financial forecasting 
and budgctaiy control 

The position requires a person who can demonstrate that he 
has the energ\, Initiative ftfid experience to organise and develop 
effective management accounting. ^ addition to these activities 
he will be expected to play an important role in formulating 
future policy 

All persons applvmg must be professionally qualified, have 
had seveial veal's* commercial or industrial experience and have 
a practical knowledge of modem techniques in financial control. 

The salaries for these posts ws51 not he less than £* 000 and 
it is unlikely that successful applicants will be under 35. 

Applications should be addressed toj ? 

DUBLIN 2. 



I The university of Le»a* 


r to qua] 
grant 
F1V® 


- _axpei ienca 

m&mtm of fuialture 
1 '—*- with 


r«su 

iemo>al __ 

Mia nanm of ih< 
bt Mhr Iff WW „ 

Onlieialty Collage _ _ 

whom further yaiUiulara maj b* obwlned 

For further 

announcements eao pages 
586. 687, 688 end 690 



Statietigiao/Ecoaomlst 

BASUTOLAND 

To collect; Oconomic and ftoolel statiatloe 
from admlnhgrailre ohnonela, to caitr 
out euivayato provide chi* lDfotputnoa. 
and piescnt It 

Applkants (30-4n> •ylinulii normal^ be 
Lthsene of the United Kinedoat or the 
Republic of lielAiut and should twoseM a 
B St (Liona > degiee with npeoliU tabij«Lt 
stettsrica oi e SiallMiks DTolrma 
CinslderuUon will hInu bo given to 
( itndlderes with FJ » wbo have 
oex&ed final evamlnuriona of the 
InMlrute of BtaviarUitns Lxpeiionro In 
rhe woik of a arvumueui etatLitiial olfite 
and In censun and euner woik for the 
«Uection of baelr ntuMvtkvl Information 
would be an advanteae 

Salnrv in scale C1 lift- C 3 343 p a 
Muoidlnx to expelleuce plus 1st pci cent 
/ratuln Two to tineo vcmih contract In 
first Instance Accotnmodntlqn arhliable 
I*duration illowabcea Oenerous leave 
Free fnntilv pAisea n nnd medical 
^mention Please apply foi further 
details co 

Appointments Offlret 
MINIMI RY OF OV LRSLAB 
DEVELOPMENT 
Room J01 Eland House 
Stag Place Virtona 
London 8 W 1 


gMng full name age b Lef detwlK of 
quallficatlone and expo time xnd quoting 
Ref RC 2-4 18 0- 


Australian National. 
University , 

Senior Zecturei or Lecturer in 
Accounting 

Applications a>e invited for amkrfntmem to 
a new post of Sen to i Lecturer, or LectuiOr in 
Accounting in the Department of Aocoitntirig 
and FubHc Fine nee in the University The 
appointee will be required to take up duty as 
soon as poUslble after January l, 1066 

Tite Department ot Accounting ana Public 
Finance is part « the Faculty of Eoenomlis 
and offers the following courses 
Accounting I (Element* of Accounting) 
Accounting II (Management Accounting tttd 
Company Finance), Accounting in 
(Oovertiwjem and Boaiaf Aeoountlng) Public 
Finance Accounting and PriOllo Finance 
Seminals foi final honours and postgieduace 
veats It also supei vises candidates foi the 
degi res of Ma*ttt of Economics and Doctor of 
PhuoBophv 

Applicants should have a special interest 
In accounting theory to management . 
accounting The successful appltooat will be 
required to chare responslbUlty for teaching 
Accounting 1 and Accounting II but w{U also 
have an opportunity to participate in 
udvanred courses In acoouating theory offered 
to final honouxs and postgraduate etudonts 

Salary on appointment will be within the 
langcB senior lectuiei CA3 390 X £A110— 
LA3 800 pei annum, lecturer £a3aOO x 
£ Alio- £ A3.1T0 per annum. 

Fuithei tnfoi (nation and the forms which 
should Rccompanv an application may be 
obtained from the Association of _ 

(. ommunwealth Unlveisitles (Blanch Office) 
Marlboiougli House Pall Mall London Swl, 

Applications close in Australia and 
London un June li JM8. 




I HM3i xi !<n\ 


A DtvMom NVNM» Ttrm Haurtt 
OtysshedMi Jotmtty Okvwesf 
VII8 A era* e*rj»*r«ffo#i 


Economist/ 

Statistician 

£ 2 , 000 —£ 2,500 


required «t DENHAM. Bucks, on the staff of Manager, Consumables 
Production and Development Division. This Division Is concerned 
with the chemical and related products used in our xerographic 
copying machines. 

He will be required to apply statistical and similar techniques to 
such matters as quality assurance, cost reduction programmes and 
the preparation imd supervision of new product programmes; ho 
will also advise on the optimum use of Consumables resources. 

Candidates should be Economics graduates with g^od statistical 
experience Knowledge of the chemical process industry would be 
an advantage. Salary on appointment is expected to be In the range 
£2,000-£2,500 per annum. 

Applications, giving full details of experience and qualifications, 
should be sent quoting reference DG/P/I to: 

Headquarters Personnel Manager, 

PANIC XiPOX LIMITED, 

SMI Mortimer Street, London, W.l 


THE RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 
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Ministry of Technology 

BUILDING BF8LAROU STATION, 

OaiNton Wat lord Herts 

ECONOMISTS (tiuded Assistant Resea i oh 
Officers) to work U> the BuUdlns Opeiattaus 
and Economics Division 
In the main three subjects are being 
studied design economic* £m 1 tiding cost 
analysis of urjnm development, atu< 


benefit analysis of urban <_. 

of the economic* of firms in the l,. 
Industry and econometric studies < 


-Udles 


Botu* 



„ ^Jieetoi at 

p/161 Olaetni 


Joy Manufacturing Co. 
(U.K ) Ltd 

ate seeking a 

Mai/ycl Analyst 

RFQU 1 R 1 Ml NTS A giuduaU eftglncet 
with training lu sUtlellcu 

JOB To study, analyse and repoit cm 
the markets related Iq OomiM'eHaoi" 
MUUng and prUUng fiuulpmeut initially 
the post will be cl «el> involved with an 
International project sponsored by tire 
patent Company 

LOCATION The Company have office* In 
London nod Chesterfield In 
Scotland and the oust can 
nnv of these The duties 
eertaln amount ot travel 

Life insaninee and Contributory Penaion 
Schemas me In operation Tice salary alii 
be related to dualtltratlon* and experience 
but H a 111 be sal to nttnut the right 
man 

Please rr^ly withfull del * Us to* 


i addltl tn to 
\ be located ei 
«IU entail a 


"Marketing Managai 

Manufwcturlnv Co (UK ) Ltd 


Joy Manor 
Capplefow. 
Greenock 
BCOTIAND 


IRA requires leaetmli assistant to lulu 
led studies of arcliilei tuml nrofewdou 
aiding industry fiultuble fm ictent 



Tfce University of Leeds 

t jatlons are invited frefit suitably 
led candidates for lh« post of 
URHl m A881HTANT LFCTURBR IN 
rich In rill- DLPARI MI NT OI 
ir siudiIjS Sakuy on the Male 
JD60 x £ 71 41 J7B Jor ltd AbgtatulM . 

purer or 41 400 x cbA- £3.901 Aeffidpnuy 
b £2 10ft) for a Lee finer initial appoint 
lit at urn point on the Male Applications 
lree copies) Htating uge qualifications and 
Jgrlent e and naming thiee rmlMi should 
Ml The Registrar The UnivoiMtv 
.Ills * (from whom further paiticulais miv 
1 obtained) not lultr tluin May 24 IfNIfi 

Rhodes University 

Ot^hnmatnwn South Africa 

Dkeclor of the Institute foi Social 

am teonomic Research 

litaatfcfta fire invited trorn suitably 

pined pvreatu for the abovo-nsenUpned poet 

ie J fflaiy^i6l*li%|llcaWe to (htft post is* 


_ - J Apfill 

i x R206—R6,0M pei annum 
-JO x 4100—43,000 per annum) 

, i station wvttigg henuR as in the 
*rlce jriftwlao he Mid 

. . _ . — ming the usual 

f a Research Institute 


) Public 

Ice will 

Ejtioiu of DJretftbf__ 

1 piosecutlng his own reeeaich the 
leasful candldata will be ie»ponslble foi 
xting and co-ordinating the studies oi 
Jenti on an Inter-departmental bast* hi 
knew lx mMituled African Studies 
trurnme in thin piogtamme he will be 
teted to undeitake a limited amount of 
hlng and to take the lnitlathe lu 
ng Inter-digcipiinafjr emiaar* 
jt carries professorial status and u 
i Senate 

nts with academic and reseavtfi 
i in one of the dk*cinitnaa. 
i History PdHfl&t Science 
nihiopologv and Sociology will 
Reference 


exploratory" project 
2 3 Part* ay full-time research workers will 
oa trf out MMSadfatefg for 4/fi months n 
systematic pilot study Into wages and 
salary changes—and move hteidee an 
exciting preliminary scheme giving excellent 
experience Salary to be arranged Apply 
Aetan Socletj II Victoria Park Square t 3 


University of Lancaster 

SRC Research Studentship 

Appllt itlone are invited tor a Bclenre 
Rescanh Council Reseauh Studentobio 

In UX field of AppHed MUstfcs, 

Application fbnns eon be obtained fiom 
the Spuetao. Univeultj of Lauvastvi 
Bulhlg House LnmasMM 


tUll OR foi uioiitbh lndustilal journal 
Ymute mm with aide engineering kuowJedm 
able t write on technical mutter* in simple 
language Intelligence originality in It lath < 
ability to take responsibility and be 
tN (fiJihSTAD OutxUndlnu oppurtunits foi 
rii uicement Wufc Box 1J28 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Department of Economies 

Applications ut United foi u 
LLCTURkfilIXP oi ABIISTANl 
IhCIUlUBHIP in LOONOMXUb 

I u In cnee will be given to candidate* 
interested in Mathematical I* oenomicfe 
statist Ice or bcouomlcs PuMe> 

Put tint psitlcuhus of the appoint tut m 
nms be obtemed from the Secietarj 
Unlvcisit\ of Lumuelei Bullilgg House 
Laiuuslei to a horn Appllctitlon (tout 
on. ) sho ild be sent ml latei than 
Mi ji H6 r > 


NURIH bTAtFOHDBHIHh LOLLhC*l< OI 
Tl CHNOLOnY 

STOKI ON TRPNl 

MANAGEMENT AND BUBINEdb HI UD&& 
AjmhoaUui*^ jc# in^Hecf foi the folkn iitf 


BT 


Hut* 


oOinmoncc In Seplembc i, 


Senior Lecture* in 
Economics 
Senior Lecturer in 
Marketing 

Touching duties will bu mamls in 
ymncction with oqurses leudlus to the 
Dlplqnia In MouagMient Studlex and oi 
tMc WtgltOT MbtiQiud Diploma in Business 

imivsrifitT^SMreeHor equlvalent 81 ^??^ 
upprupiittte industrial commercial and ef 
teaching experience 

? be salary scale is 4 X JW5 x 4 85 io 
lift per annum but this <«ule h at 
present under review 

turthei particulars and application 
form* mnv b* obtiitiftl icotn Lhs 
Register X l^rth Stadordshlre (College of. 
Technology. OoUag* Road, fltnke-mr-Trstaf 
lelephone No Btoke-an-Trent 46655 
Completed forms Rhouid be retamed to 
the Principal of the Collage as soon as 
puxslble 


The University of 
Manchester 

Research Studentships and Oiante i 
Economic and Social Studies 


Applications ore invited for tbs above 
StudenttJiip* and Grants tor tassavch in 
Economics economic Staustlos Governm 



not' exceeding two years The Studenfshl 
ute normally of the value of a State 

Tfo^rTB S SR9 ‘ 

appropriate. They are offered to candidate* 
'Who have obtained the degree of Bachelor pi 
Master in this or any other approved m 
U niversity Applications should normally 
reach the Registrar by June 1 1965 but 
every effort will be made to consldei late 

hgA 



EDUCATiON7BUSINESSAh^rp®SsoK 


University of Glasgow 

Post Graduate Diploma in 
Management Studies 

Applications on invited for a one session 

aim of tmsoouras It to provide students with 
a baste of knowledge end methoda of onulyiris 
which will pjove useful for a caiwsr In 
mauagemens 

The oourxe Is Intended primarily for 


qualification for entry to the course 
Further details ana application farms l 
be obtained from 
Secretary. 

M (.nosament Studies. 

Department of Suclnl A Eoonunilu Reseat oh 
Unlver>*Hy of Glasaoa 
Glasgow W 2 

COMPUTI R PROGRAMMING — 1 Tl“aln lui a 
wlII paid post In this expanding field through 
I OS I r r details of m w lunue-study t our es 
(in IBM 1401) write ICS (Dept 4N) 
raikvitc Road London 8 W 11 

M8r (FCON ) LOND lonu teaching 
eivpeilui t filers private or gioup tuition 
iax well ax correspondence courses! lu 
i heui rtleal and applied economics for 
Part I and II of Me (Ecpn ) fifegree Also 
all compulsory subjects—Box 1963 


A lecture 

In&.lnn ** « 


wUl.be 


asrspK „ 

delivered by Professor M Fol&nyf (fonnerly 
Mujuchesten at fl 30 p at an May 4th at the 
London School of Economios uri Poutlcal 
Bcleuoe Hriughtaa Street AJdwych, vTcs 


& _ ..TICKET 
AMES Hendfrson 
A rademh Registrar 


Home Study Courses 
BSc (Uon.hLLB 

and ithci external digram of the UAlvemlty 
jt London ANo Account onr\. Secretin ship 
law To^tri Banking. Inamnnip 
Marketing GCI, und many (non-exam ) 
courses in bushvSM subjects including the 
new St<rkbi >kers and St< ckjobbers couise 
Write t div for details or udvlce stating 
subject In which Interested to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept GJ 2) St Albans 
nr call at 10 Queen Virtoim Stieet 
lundon 1 C 4 Clt\ 6874 
(Founded luuj 

itectm^es and Meetings 

WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC (Wellington 
Street London 6 E i8> Th« rhiid 
Wooiw len 1 1 onomii Lecture b\ Mr L A 
DICKS-MIIUAUX Head of the L<onorntch 
SeriUm National Ecmomlc Development 
Office entitled Cori or Otsmand In Hat Ion 7 
wU) be given on Tuesday May 4th, at 
5 4ft n m in the New le tun Tlientre Midn 
Buildlm ADMISSION FRFL W1THOUI 
TICKFT 

Delfin Australian Fund 
Incorporated 

The Delttn AustiAllan fund InrninnniU 1 
advises books clone un April 30 lOeft for the 
paymunl of a proposed finul dividend for the 
jear ended April 10 1961 of Australian 
7s Id per 100 shares or the equivalent of 
Australian Bs Gd pei 120 new sharax 
which is the tiue oomparlsao with the final 
payment foi the toot year of 8s 4d per 100 
• old shared prior to the bonus Issue of 
one Ahnie for each five shares made in 
November 1964 This Anal dividend v, ill be 
pavabkt oh June ll 


The Roys! Bask of Cara 

DIVIDEND NO 3U 
Notice li hereby given that a 1 
«s cents per shore upon the r 
stock of this Bank nax been \ 

the out rent quarter and will 1 ____ 

the Bank and its branches on ana aft 
June 1 lues, to Shareholders of record 
the close c'* ~ 


v paywbH 
. ana sit 

Awts* m ounicuuiuvin Of NOOra 

> of business on ApiU 30 i960 

• r 0r T R S,*uS 


Aprli U IN. 


Chief Oeneral Man 


CAP AND COE 

Mr Cullaghan'* two nee taxes 
he a mu Jor preoccupation lor c 
panics and investor* for many mu 
to cone The May issue of 1 
Banker, published next week 
contain a comprehensive survey 
Professor Ci S A Whe&iirofl. Hd 
ot Tne British Tax Review, of Uve i 
regime 

Hi exphins* the new Corpora I 
and Capital Osina taxes sud xhc 
wkh ximple examples how they di 
from the present xyMun 

The article n designed Ui prawn 
clear and uuthoritative account of 
major revolution in Britain x tax la 

Other articles in the May issue 
deal expcrtt\ with other opects oi 
budget 

The Bunker 

ts obluunhlc on order from \< 
huok>cllcr K t»r direct lioni Hracl 
House 10 Cannon Street I nml 
L C 4 3s Ad me hiding po*iage 


The Hudson’s Bay Oil a 
Gas Company United ~ 

Hudson s OH «hd pus Compunj Liir 
r c^r;e^ Teoord fltat quarloi eamlmrs u 
Ahnual Slmreholders Meetina held ut 
Calsary on Tuesday April 27th Wavn 
Glenn preauUnt said that cunaclidated 
earnings of the Oomfiany und Its subsK 
for the III si three monthx of 1965 wue 
91 275 000 or 18 oentn per abate a 20 pei 
Increase over the $2 728 000 or 11 cents 
share earned in the comparable period u 
1 >64 Cush income genet ated from oper 
during the quarter a as 97 811 000 or 41 r 
per share, up 14 per cent nom the |6 fl 
oi 37 oenm per share generated In last 
Ih&f quaiter The improvement In cosh 
genu at ion relleued an 8 pei cent gain 
opeiuting re\cnuex with only a 1 pet ce 
increase In cash expenses Pioductton 
crude oil and natural gas liquids aveiai 
41 876 ban els per day during the quart, 
a gain of 6 per cent while sales of nat 
gas wimp 19 pet cent hlghci and iveiagi 
146 million cubic feet pm duv Gummei 
on the results from exploratory drilling 
Mr Glonn stated that the Company hat 
participated in a total of 13 oil and gai 
dlscoveilM or extensions during the curn 
year to date Among the more slgnlflcai 
thee# ware three oil discoveries In the Ni 
area La Dual Oil.and Gas discovery at 
Brs^itu River and hatui ol gai dlscoverlc 
the West Marlboro and Pox Creek-Kaytu 

areas AJl directors ot the C-- 

re-elected at the Meeting 


Clompatn a in 


1 In 

I (onomist 


BINDING CASES 

Binding cases for The Economist are available from Eastbind 
Ltd . The cases are tn stiff, dark blue cloth covers> and are gilt - 
lettered on the spine; they provide an extremely effective and 
firm binding and unit hold 13 issues of the normal edition 
together with the quarterly Index , or 26 issues of the air edition 
with two quarterly Indexes. The year 'tan be stamped on the 
spme. The cost per case, post free throughout the world , is 
14 s. Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing a 
remittance , should be sent , not to The Economist , but to — 


EASIBIIB LTD. (Dept. C) 

84 Rewnas St., Lsnfon, W.l. 


MUSam 2141 









DEUTSCHES INSTITUT FUR WIRTSCHAFTSF0RSCHUN6 

German Inttitvti for Economic Research 

announces 

the second year of publication of its new monthly 

ECONOMIC BULLETIN 

This eight-page publication (approx 12" X 8 ’/a") gives a trans¬ 
lation of the most important studies which have appeared in the 
institute's weekly bulletin The Institute employs a total staff 
of llfy including 60 professional economists, organized in the 
following departments: 

National Accounting • General Economic Trend Analysis 
East Germany • Western Economies • Developing Countries 
Eastern Bloc * Industry • Food and Agriculture 
Mining and Power • Transport 
Trade and Private Consumption 

Free sample copy gladly sent on request 
Annual subscription rates 

Europe ill .10s. — Rest of world $5 — Airmail postage included 
Obtainable directly from 

DEUTSCHES INSTITUT FUR WIRTSCHAFTSFORSCHUNG 

1 Berlin 33 (Dahlem), K&nigin-Lufse-Strasse 5. 


Their savings steady and ready 
with the Temperance 

Regular savers all, they know it pays to entrust their money to a 
Society where it will be steadtiy growing with a good rate of 
interest and readily available fbr any need. The Temperance )iaa 
a first-rate reputation for service and security—start saving today. 
Write for full particulars Ref. R.6„ 

TEMPERANCE 

PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 

Member of the Building Societies Association 

223-227’REGENT ST-LONDON-Wl-RE3ent?282 


YOU ARE 
ALWAYS 
NEAR THE 

‘ROYAL’ 

and that means the best insurance protection 
and service is readily available to you. The 
Group has offices countrywide where all your 
insurance needs can be speedily met 


Royal 

l INSURANCE J 
\ COMPANY/ 


BEAD OFFICE -1 Not th John Sticet, Livetpool, 2 
LONDON BEAD OFFKE: 24/28 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


OBSEKVBRSCOOP 

The first great cry 
of defiance 
from inside Russia 

Today, in Russia, the phrase ‘political asylum’ has a 
double meaning. Hundreds of sane but free-thin king men 
and women are paying for their frankness in psychiatric 
hospitals. The warders wear white coats, there are tele¬ 
vision sets, and maids to scrub the floors, but like the 
labour camps favoured by former Soviet regimes the new 
asylums for the sane Impose one crucial restriction: the 
inmates am not free to leave. 

Valeriy Tarsis is a former inmate of the ’Villa 
Kanatchikov*, an asylum in Moscow. AA irctt personal 
risk (lunacy’, unlike lightning, can strike in the same 
place twice) Tarsis describes his experiences in a new 
novel called 4 WardT. It is the most direct and outspoken 
piece of protest literature to come from Communist 
Russia. (It was smuggled out) At the author** insistence 
it is published underhis own name. The first of three ex¬ 
tracts from ’Ward T appears In The Observer fills Sunday. 

In Th* Ob**rv*r this Sunday 






STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


™' "SSfcW&f * 7 

(1959*100) 


"mr "iKstar’ 

(1535-100) (April IO. IMThIOO) 


U« I 
Dividend' 
ko)(fr)(c) 


ordinary 

STOCKS 


hr $45 
>•4 ( 5 47 
1-2 . 5 44 
t-3 I 5-44 


(February 19) 
t*w;ftMM (March IS) , 


High. 351 I 
(February 18) 
Low, 327 4 
(March 19) 


•71 3-55 t 4*40 KM 

•28 3*51 j 4-40 W 
■II 5-53 1 4-43 

Hifh, 111 *39 (February 18) 

Low. 143-87 (March \$y 


, ftANKS, DISCOUNT 4 HP 

4*2ft , Derelay*... £1 54/- 1 37/4 

3*a 6 Lloyds.£1 41/4 44/4 

8 4 Martin*. 5/- 17/7', I7/|< 

4 ft Midland.£1 51/4 54/9 

:1! I$ 

4 ft 1 .*!!!?£! 33^3 8$ 

$2 20c Dank of Montreal . .$10 £23"i* £23 h 

5it<J Bank of News, Wales. £ I 48/3 44/3 

4 b Barclays DCO.£1 39/3 39/- 

7»i b Chartered.£1 46/6|| 44/4 

6/6ft Hongk'g. & Shiny ..$23 £91$ £9*. 

7 b Nat,Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/- 27/4 27/9 

12 40c Royal Bk. Canada .. .$10 £28* 4 £29»§ 


Price, ! Price, Price, . Yield, 


FUNDS 
40 

...ID STOCKS 


Bond* 3%.1955-45 90** ; 

Bonds 2*2%.1944-47 92* „ 

3Vo .... 1964-48 89 

31]% 1949 89 

.....1920-74 93*» 

Bonds 9% .1940-70 83»$ 

4% . 1940-90 88V 

*"3%.1945-75 73*4 

£ .I977-B0 71 >e 

.1978-80 88*4 

31 x % .1979-81 70 

5*,%. 1982-84 89*, 

d£sM; I 

3 after 1912 54', 

.after Aor. 1961 53*, 

1%. after Apr. 1944 ' 45', 

.after Apr. 1975 38*$ 

, ....1990-95 55* 

ransport 3%.1978-88 59 

DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION $T r OCKS 


rnt*. „ rrm, 

I April II Apr. 20, 


iodeiis 4',% I987-92 ' 54*, 

.1975-77 | 101 

Of London $U% .1974-79 841,4 

.....after P920 441, 

.1980-83 82* 4 

<5*4%....1980 I 85 

r YORK PRICK* AND INDICES 


6 6 31 
6 12 71 
6 13 8/ 
6 13 7 

5 5 6* 

6 13 21 
5 8 6 / 
4 13 81 
4 12 31 
4 12 91 
4 12 0/ 
4 II 51 


4 10 Sf JJJ. 

6 10 7 f 25/4 3 

l", Y * 

« S Yr 

{ !! *i{ 24/4 

4 11 71 iq/q 
4 7 91 jK" 

610 u S/i*, 

Red Yield. 14/3 
April 28, 

1945 14/4 

£ s d. 24/4 
, “ 38/3 

1 6 18 4 ) 40/3 

4 9 4/ 45/4 

8 7 0 25/3 

6 10 61 13/4*, 

8 4 Op 35/6 


14/7', 12/M, 

18/4', | 15/- 


7 4 6/ 
9 0 41 
6 17 0/ 
6 18 0( 
6 5 Of 
6 15 Oi 
4 13 Of 
6 14 0 % 
4 15 0 


6 / I 30/4 
41 I 23/3 


ea eve r\oyai dk. manage ...eiv 
7 ',a Standard Bank . ...£l 57/9 57/6 

7»,o Hambros.5/- 27/- 24/9 

4 a Hill, Samuel.5/- 12/7', 11/10' 

21 c j Monww Truu.5/- 31/6 ,29/3 

4 ft | Schroder*.£1 59/- 52/8 

6*4 b 1 Union Discount..... .£1 <45/9 44/3 

11 ft Bowmaker.5/- 10/- 10/3 

15 ft Lombard Banking < t.S^-< !#/« 15/10* 

12', 6 Mercantile Credit .. .5/- 14/6 14/M, 

9 o United Domlnt Tst. 5/- 17/3 I 16/9 

BREWERIES, Etc. 

9', ft Allied Brewenot ... .5/- 1 12/41, 12/4 

12 ft Bats. Mitchells ft B ..5/- 15/3 ,15/10* 

10 ft Chat rlngton United. .5/- 13/4',* 1 13/4*, 

4', b Distillers .10/- 22/9 22/4*, 

13 ft Guinness.5/- 20/3 r 20/3 

IM, ft Harveys.5/- 15/3 IS/M, 

8 ft Scottish ft Nowc Brew £1 60/6 61/- 

11ft Wacney Mann.5/- 14/9 15/4 

11 o Whitbread’A’. 5/- 14/-* 14/7*, 

BUILDING, PAINT. Etc. 

3*,o Associated Portland ..£I 54/6 54/9 

4',<i British Plaster Bd ..10/- 25/9 126/- 

B a Richard Conam.5/- 24/6 24/- 

8*,ft i Cnttall Hope S/~ , 8/7h 10/- 

8 a International Paints .4/- ’ 14/10', 15/- 

15 ft London Brick.......5/- 23/3 22/6 

10 ft Rugby Portland.S/- 24/124/6* 

7*,o Wall Paper.5/- l3/3* 4 i 13/B* 

CHEMICAL 

16 ft Albright ft Wilson...5/- 23/3 22/9 

11 ft Borax Defd.5/- 19/4*, 18/3 

71, ft Fltons.£1 53/6 54/3 

7*, ft 1C I.£1 45/3 48/- 

10 ft Monsanto.5/- 13/6 13/4', 

DRAPERY ft STORES 

4 o t Boots Pure Drug.... 5/- 14/- 15/10*; 

6 ft Montague Burton... 10/- 25/6 23/- 

6*4 0 Debenhams. 10/- 33/3* 32/4', 

21*4 ft Grattan Warehouses .5/- 35/4* 35/3 

10 a . GU S'A’.5/- 43/- 43/9 

M'sg 1 House of Prafter.5/- 23/9 23/- 

10 ft Lewis'gInvest. Tet .. .4/- I2/M,*i 11/4*, 

20 ft Marks ft Spencer * A’. 5/- 34/6 33/4', 

IS a United Drapery. ...5/- .28/3 .27/7*, 
14', ft Woolworth.5/- 19/7*, 19/3 


39/- i 39/3 
46/6 44/9 

£9*$ I £9*i 
27/9 28/3 

C29'$ £28**14 

57/6 57/3 

24/9 26/9 

11/10*, 11/7', 

29/2 j 29/3 
52/* 51/- 

44/3 i 48/9 

10/3 ! IV- 

15/10** 15/7*2 


20 ft Marks ft Spencer * A’. 5/- 34/6 33/4', 34/- 

18 a United Drapery. ...5/- .28/3 .27/7*, 28/6 

14', ft Woolworth.5/- 19/7*, 19/3 19/6 

OIL I J 

tB'jft British Petroleum .. .£1 ' 51/3* '47/- 44/1 

t8' 3 ft I Burmah Oil.£1 49/3 44/3 47/9 

18-3ft Royal Dutch.20 fl. £15'. £l5»u £15" 

tl8» 3 ft 1 Shell Transport.5/- t M/IO’, 30/3 30/- 

_UUr9my.. 1 ... r :::i0^^_,24g_ 

FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 

ir. 2fjApr.'28”~ * f |Aprv$l t?Tpr."58 % *T 


15/101, 

16/6 

3-6** 

i 23/- 

23/6 

3-4 

32/4*, 

32/6 

6-7 

35/3 

37/- 

4*5 

43/9 

44/3 

3-6 

23/- 

22/7*, 

7-2 

11^1, 

• 1/4*2 

5-3 

33/4*2 

34/- 

4-2 

, 27/7*, 

28/6 

4.4+1 

19/3 

19/6 

51 

1 47/- 

44/1 

8-6 

44/3 

47/9 

9 2 

£l5*u 

£45"u 

3 7 

30/3 

30/- 

8 5 

26/3 

26/- 



I 6 
I 5 

1 7 

2 I 
13 
18 
I 4 
I 8 
I 4 


33*4 33*4 

am 




33*4 Chrysler . ... I 54' 
41*. , Col. Palmolive .. 52J 

94 T % 1 Crown Zdfter. . 54< 

a ‘tBSSP^r 8 

41*$ Dow Chemical.. 77* 

44‘, Du Pont. 237 

57*. ' East Kodak . .. 154* 

42h Ford Motor. 571 

71*4 Gen. Electric . 1021 

27 *J | -General Poode .. 84* 

46 7 § General Motors. 1071 

57*| Goodyear. S2 1 

95*4 Gulf Oil. 53* 

44*4 Hefnx. 45 

38*4 i I rtf. Bus. Mach... 476* 
76 lot. Harvester... 40 

ftp. • Inker. Nickel.... 88* 


40*4 I 39*4 

77*. ( 79*4 


154*1 1«*4 
57l 4 61V 

•a&ta 
l %>. *•% 


Inter. Paper ... 32* 4 

■ BSSSt:::: m 

RSRto::! Iff! 

‘ Pan-American . 30*$ 

Procter Gamble 7II 4 
Radio Corpn... 34*$ 

Sears Roebuck . 44*$ 

Shell Oil. 58*$ 

Socony-Mebil.. 84*$ 

Stand. Otl Ind.. 4» >$ 

Stand Oil N J . 78*$ 


L 53*$ , 55 Union Cerbtde. 130>, 131*4 

! jf 1 aa% i i « d?_I ! Mi rr 


$ / Air Liquide... 441 J 

- BantfuedePmris 328 

oIij| C P. Petrole!.' ill ' 

WtA Cie G. d'Elect. 514 

947J- Machines Bull. (10 

331 ! j PecNney. 196 

30 Printemps- 238 

73 j Rhofta-Poulenc 302 

33J.I S.I.M. 316-5 

M7. ‘ Saint-Gobam . 273 

59 • Usinbr. 122-5 

84ij« fndea ... 97 6 

4| u 1 High.... 101-4 i: 

79*J i L°* . 91-3 0 

J!*:: Dec. 31, 1964 


| GERMANY | 

626 1 A.E.G. 

326-5 Bad’che. Anllin. 

159 J Bayqr.. 

187*5 Commerzbank. 
500, . Deuwcbelenk. { 
108 Hoechatferb. . 


(10 108 Hoechet ferb. . 528 

194 195 »Kundeekrmflt,. 375 

238 225 LoewehbrSi... 1,175 

302 303 Manoetmenn .. 208 

316-5 314-B Siemens 492 

273 240 Thyssdn-Huetta J99 

2-5 117 5 Volkswagen ... 543 

6 97 i Herstatt Index 98*38 


II 


f HOLLAND 

429 AK.U. 49M, 500', 

540*2 < Amater. Rot. Bk. FI. 65-8jFI. 44 I 

893*,i Bljenkorf. 7M 748 

432 1 Heinekens .... 477*, I 485 

540 , ln|erun|e(FI.50) F|,I90 IFI.I9I 
526 K. N. Hoogoven 532 1 535 


Kundeakroflt,. t 375 377 Kon. Zput-Ket, 959*4 970 
LoewehbrSi... 1,175 1,175 Philips (PI 25).. PI.I4S-3IFI.I49 
Manoetmenn ..j 208*,I 204> g Hobepo (FI.50). 'FI.223 Ifi.224 


31.3.65) High. 

18.2.65) Low . 


105-22 (8.1.65) 


476*2 479 


U.S. Steel. 53*4 

West. Electric.. j 51 *4 


Woolworth 
' Xerox. . ... 


53*4 55 

51*4 51', 

30*$ I 30* 


Standard and Poor'a btdkeb (l94l*43« 


Ihduhcrtbla^ 




,3". ^7--;;; » 

*! Can. Brewer's.' 9 5 $ 

Can. Imp. Bank 69', 

- . -r Can. Pac Riy.. 64* 4 

1 Hiram Walker 39* 4 

L . ■ Imperial OH .. 57*$ 

a * /o Norlnda Mines 55^* 

"T ” T Power Corpn. I5‘ 4 
6 4-16 *■ Steel of Canada 33' 4 

6 4* 16 * Trane.Can.Pipe 36 7 $ 

6 4-15 Montreal Ind 

t 416 , fttdex .. 17b5 


I AUSTRApA 
Ampol Pet .. 


) 29*$ Ass Pulp ft 


.... 10/2 

iM-AV/* 

Irtdb/ 5I/-X 


61 Aust. Coru Irtdb/ 51/J- 
9*, Aust Oil ft Gat 27/6 
70*$ Brit Tobadco./* 52/3 
44*2 Broken HillPcy; 51/- 

39*4 G.J Coles.' I4?5 

54*$ Colonial Sugar. ) 44/#. 
55 7 * Felt ft Textiles. I 8/- 
15*4 I.C.I.. A.N Z... <48/4 

33 MyerEmporium W/3 
37 Woolworth.,.; 14/11 
Sydney Ind. 

171 0 1 Index..:.. 9W 70 


15%. ft^04 (Jan- 4),~ 


] Low.«. 161-3 

- 1954—10 


172-5 ll9.4*5hHtg*..,.+ 


916 70 905-66 

368 74 15.1*5) 

305-66 (28.4.45) 

/937-39—100, I 


£A IAPAN ! Yen ) Yen 

10/1 Ajinomoto .. 249 277 

29/1 Fuji Iron. 54 55 

SB/1 Hitachi.I 79 85 

27/^ Honda Motor.. 194 210 

Si/3 ,Ktnn Brewery 204 213 

49/6 | Mtctuft Chem.. 1 113 123 

16/2 lifcsub. Elect. , I 57 61 

58/- Micsub Heavy . 77 80 

8/- Nippon Elect... 207 214 

42/6 , Sony.| 292 302 

29/6 'Toyo Rayon. .1 117 118 

14/8 Yawata Iron .., 1 54 55 

1 Daw Jooe* 

905-66 Average. 1119 86 1171 06 

5.1*5) High . 1289 98 (12 1.65t 

8.4.45). Lew. 1118-79 ( 29.3.45) 


jiApr. 21 Apr. 58* 

I ev 


489 Thomacein ft D. 555*, 555 

197 Valaurop.IFI. 66 4 FI. 46 4 

530 ZwanenbgfFI 20)*FI.I73 FI.I77* 


45 7 348 6 

70 9 (2 3 6S) 

44 I ( 14.4.65) 
1953=100. 


* ExflhidMfe 

(«) Interfmdl 
(p) Resulting! 



Final dividend, (c) Year's dividend. (e)To eerliart date. CfT Flat yield. 
_J,ration of Rhodesia A Nyaaeland Stock. Japaneae prices supplied by Daiwa 


t. Japaneae prkea supplied by Daiwa SecuFitidft. Tokye. Canadian 45 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. 
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4 Price*, 

High Low 


52/- 
76/14 
M/2»4 ' 
75/- | , 

.. 27/9 

A' 8/6 

SI/3 

45/9 

57/- 

138/9 V 
38/7 i a 1 
18/7*2 
42/3 1 

57/6 
7b/- 

37/6 
39/3 
8/9*4 , 

13/10*2 , 

26/3 1 ; 

8/6*4 
35/6 
56/6 
: 27/6 

V 25/6 


Owfiondj , 

,(«) (j») (c)f 




8*4 b 
10 b 
5 a 
10 a , 
. S a 

6 »i b 
9 b 
I 3 a 

i 8 *t’f 

' 10 b f 

i 7 o t 

20 c 1 
25 b 
, 7«>b 

15 a 


32/3 
7/9 
40/- 
*2/4*2 
8/6 
10/7 * 2 
58/8*4 
33/10*2 
32/l'j 
15/7*2 
. 34/6 

k 10 / 10*2 

13/10*2 

55/- 

25/- 

55/3 


*5/1*1 
(5/1*2 
33/1*2 1 : 
9/2*4 , 
56/- ! 

I7/I0*j 
33/2*4 . ; 
39/0*4 ; 

20/4*2 | 

, 31/6 
f 35/9 
24/10*2 I 
30/4*2 1 


ELECTRICAL A RAJMO 

AEI.'...£1 

BICC.Cl 

Crompton Perkinion. 5/- 

. Dacca .10/- 

EMI. 10 /- 

Elllotfe-Autdmation.. 5/- 

English Electric. Cl 

General Electric.£1 , 

C. A. Parsons.£1 

f Philip* Lamp Works. 10 fl, 

• Plessey. 10/- 

1 Py# (Cambridge)-5/- { 

Radio Rantals. 5/- I 

A. Reyroll*.Cl I 

Thorn Elactrical.5/- j 

! ENGINEERING 

Babcock A Wilcox.... £1 

John Brown.£1 

Cammed Laird.5/- 

1 Internal. Combust... ■ 5/- 

Swan Hunter.£1 

John Thompson.5/- 

Covantry Gauge.... 10/- 

Alfred Herbert.£1 

Aerow (Eng.) *A\ .. .5/- 
Allied Ironfoundan. .5/- , 

Avarys.5/- 

BSA.10/- 

Georga Cohan.5/- 

Davy-Ashmor*.5/- 

Guast, Kean.£1 

Head Wrlghtson.57- 

Maul Box.£1 

Ran to me & Marlas .. 5/- 

Ranold Chains.£1 

Tuba Investments... £1 

1 Vickers .£1 

Ward (Tho*. W.).£1 

Wellman Smith Owen 5/- 
Woodall-Duckham... 57- 

FOOD A TOBACCO 

Allied Suppliers-10/ 

Assoc. British Foods.. I/- 

Bovril. £1 

Brook* Bond a B’-5/- 

Fitch Lovell.2/6 

International Storas. .5/- 

j. Lyons ‘A’.£1 

Ranks Hovis_**. 10/— 

Rackltt A Colman . 10/- 

S pillars.5/- 

Tata A Lyle.£1 

Tesco Storas.I/- 

Unlgata.5/- 

Brit. Amar. Tobac. . 10/— 

Gallahar.10/- 

Imparial Tobacco.£1 

INSURANCE 

Britannic.....5/- 

Commarcial Union . .5/- 
Equity A Law Life . 5/- 

Ganarcl Accident... 5/- 

Guardian.5/- 

Lega) A Ganaral.. .. 5/- 

Northarn A Empl.£l I 

Pearl. I/- 

Prudentiai *A’.I/- 

Royal.5/- 

Royai Exchange.£1 

' MOTORS A AIRCRAFT 

, Birfleld.5/- 

H * British Motor. $/- 

laguar Cars ‘A’.5/- 1 

Rootas Motors‘A*... .4/- ( 

, Levland Motors.£1 

Bristol Aeroplane... 10/— 
HawkerSiddaley ....£1 ! 

Rolls-Royce.£1 

Dowty Group. 10 /- 

Duolop Rubber .... 10/- , 

Joseph Lucas.£1 

Pressed Steel.,..5/- ' 

Triplex Holdings... 10/- ! 

PAPER A NEWSPAPERS 

1 Financial News.5/- i 

Financial Times, i.... 5/- < 

Jnternpt, Publishing. .5/- I 
News or the World.. 5/*- > 2 
W. H, Smith A 5ap r, A’ .£I , I 
Thomson ©rg*n.‘.... 5/- 2 

Bo Water Paper.£1 , - 

British Printing.5/- • I 

Bunxl Pulp . 5/- J 

Rk«d Taper.£1 ! 

1 Wiggins Teape £1 - 

STEEL 

Colvilles.£1 v2 

Dorman Long.. .x... .£1 3 

Lancashire Steel. ..£1 .1 

South Durham. £111 

Steel Co. +f Wales.... £1 
1 Stewarts A Lloyd* • . £» 

• JahaSumipara. i/.. ..£1 
United Stfel.».*<*,..£! 


Price, Prfed* field, 

, . . ] , % 


|v I PricM, 1*1 > 

• CO **1 ■ ~I~- ■ 

| I High Low 




wfe* S/9 ; 70/3 

» 

26/9 1 26/6 27/- 

15/9 14/4*} I4/IU 

mil jiji/Su tiSfc 

34/4*2 1 13/9* 33/9* 

| 16/- j 16/7*2 » 6 /| 

40/7*2 ' |9/6 39/9 

ISO/- j §2/6 57/6 

| 65/6 65/- 64/6 


| 7?d°'> I S3 


1 42/3 ! 42/3 

61/- , 62/3 

M 'M 

! ^/7^ jS/6, 


. 28/9 I 28/6 

1^.2 

If/3 | 31/3 

I; ki 


j.® vast 


u mt 


St/lO'2 j 18/4*j 
I2/2U 10/2'} 

44/9 38/- 

23/- I I7/4*| 


> Asms*. Television V.l/- 

» Wm/Baird. £1 ) 

fieecflam Group.5/- 

• Bookers. 10/- 

Britoh Match.£1 

Gestttner ‘A’.5P- , 

CSIaJ®..... 10 /*] 

Harrisons A Cr, 6 *fd.. £1 4 

Hootar 'A 7 .5/- ' 

Hudson's Bay..£1 1 

ICT.j.. £1 

Mccda ‘A’.5/- 

NatidnW Canning ... .£1 1 
Rew«1| Duffryn..... 10/— * 

■ 

Tuntor A Newell..... £1 

Unilever.5/- 

Mnilever NV.12 R. , 

United Glass.5/- i 

United Moiassas.... 10/- , 
MINES I 

Anglo-American.... 10/- 2 

Charter Cons..5/- < 

Consol id. Gold Fields. £1 

General Mining.,£l J 

Union Corporation. .2/6 il 
Free State Geduld .. .5/- J 

W. Qrlefontein.10/— I 

Western Deep ’A’... .if ) 

• Western Holdings .. . 8 /*r jl 
Roan Selection Ttc... .£1 j 
Tanganyika Cons.... 10/- 

Z. AAglO"Afner.10/— ' 

Oe Bears Defd. Reg,.5/- I 
Imamat. Nickel .. .n.p.v. I 
London Tin,4/- i 

RTZ-.107- 

Tronoh.....5/- ! 

SHIPPING | 

Anglb Norness.£1 

Brit. A Com*wealth. 10/— 

Cunard...£1 

Purness With r .£1 

P A O Defd.61 

Royal Mail...£1 

Eeglbh SewlngCotton 5/- 

Ceuifuulds.5/- 

West Riding Worsted, £1 , 

Wocdcombert...£1 

Calico Printers.5/- 

Coats, Patons A B.... .£1 
ViyeHa In*....i/- 

TRUSTS a property 

Alliance Trust.5/- 

BET *A’ Defd.5/- 

Cabl* A Wireless....5/- , 

Philip Hill.5/- ( 

industrial A General .5/- 
City Centre Props. . .5/- 
Clty Lond. Real Prop..£1 

Land Securities.10/— 

Lond.Cnty.Freehld.. 10/- 1 
TEA A RUBBER I 
Cons. Tea A Lends .. .£1 1 

HlgMin^A 1 iowlandsi/i i 

London Asiatic.2/- F 

United Sut Botong ., .£1 i 



10/5*4 11/§*4 12/2*4 

19/- 20/6 20/10*2 

54/6 53/6 53/6 

19/10*2 18/9 18/4*2 

10/9*4 11/5*4 12/2*4 

40/9 40/0*4 40/8*4 

21/-* 21/1*2 2l/4 < 2 



* Yields baaed 
Calico Prink 
Rank Organ] 
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TJJE ECONOMIST MAY 1, ^ 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 


April 28 


Bank rato (from 5%, 
23/N/64). 


London 


7 dart* notice: 
Clearing banks .... 
Oiscount houses ... 
Local authorities... 

3 months* fixed: 
Local authorities... 
Finance houses.... 
Cell money: 
Clearing banka* 

minimum.. 

Day-to-day spread.. 


3 

3 

7*a 

7V7*. 




Merkdfaliscounc rates. % 

(ffnonthr): 

Treasury Bills... 6 *>jj 

Bank bills.6» 3] -4 »ji 

Fine trade bills.. 7*4-3 

Euro-dotfar deposits: 

7 days’ notice... 4-4U 
3 months'...... dH's 

■uro-starllng dOpoaitS' 

(in Paris) 

2 days’ notice... *V 7> I 

3 months’.6*S|*-"l|* 


Now York 


Treasury bills: % Market paper. 

April 21. 3*95 Bank bills ., 

„ 28.. 3*92 Ceits. of deposit 

Forward cover (3 months’): 

Annual interest coat, US dollars. 2 s ji-2 j i* 


% 

4-25 

4-25 


Covered Arbitrage Margins 


In favour of. 
London ...., 
London .. , 


Treasury bills . 

Prime Sank Bills. 

Euro-doJJar/UK local 

authority loans,. London ... .... *12 

Euro-dollart/luro-sterling. New York ... l n 

These covered arbitrage margins show tl\e differentials m 
rates on the particular sterling and dollar assets, as adjusted 
for the cost of forward exchange covet, shown above 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


* On April 23rd tenders for 91-day bills at £98 7s. iOd. 
secured 28 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £140 million 91-dsy bills 



Amount (£ million) 

. 

91-Day 

Tender 

D»t« of 
lender 

Offered 

Applied 

for 

Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 

Allotted 
at Max 
Rate * 

Issue 

Out* 

standing 

1964 

91-bay 


s 

d 

3 

— 

April 24 

220-0 

372-1 

86 

0-47 

2,800-0 

1965 






.an. 8 

180-0 

310-5 

132 

5-81 

31 

3.000-0 

IS 

170-0 

321-2 

132 

S-60 

20 

2.930 a 

.. 22 

160-0 

306-0 

131 

10 84 

57 

2.850 0 

.* 29 

160-0 

324-7 

130 

10-29 

41 

2.750-0 

Feb. 5 

160-0 

327 2 

129 

5-59 

34 

2.660-0 

.. 12 

170-0 

330-1 

129 

9-47 

IS 

2,570-0 

W 

180-0 

369-7 

130 

1 29 

31 

2,500-0 

. 26 

180 0 

38?-5 

128 

10 17 

35 

2.440-0 

Mar. 5 

190 0 

394-5 

128 

3-10 

37 

2.400 0 

12 

190 0 

403-8 

127 

1 10 

27 

2.390-0 

19 

180 0 

316 4 

129 

10 70 

25 

2 350-0 

.. 26 

180 0 

322-6 

130 

II 68 

31 

2.330 0 

April 2 

180 0 

325-0 

130 

II 69 

22 

2 290-0 

9 

170 0 

320 6 

129 

10 59 

52 

2,280-0 

, is 

<60 0 

3T7-2 

128 

9-36 . 

24 

2,270 0 

23 

160 0 

280-8 

127 

II 97 

28 

2,260*0 


MONEV MARKET REPORT 

A t last Friday’s tender Treasury bill 
rate tell by 9-39d. per cent to 
£6 /s. n.97d. per cent. Witn a reduction 
in Rank rate appearing imminent, outside 
bidders raised tneir bias, but the discount 
houses submitted the same bid as the week 
before and obtained 56 per cent of the allot¬ 
ment. Bank rate was, in fact, unchanged, 
and the syndicate’s action was justified. The 
Bank was obviously still uneasy about the 
further lowering of bill rate, and the market 
was forced to borrow at 7 per cent on Tues¬ 
day and Wednesday. Thursday’s announce¬ 
ment that the banks would be required to 
make special deposits with the Bank from 
May 19th came as a total surprise to the 
financial world. Them has been a marked 
fall in interest rates over the past few weeks 
and confidence in the pound has been rising. 
It now seems that the major factor behind 
official policy is the state of the home 
economy. 

There was a slight fall in Treasury bill 
rate at Monday’s auction in New York 
which, coupled with a fall of nearly i per 
cent in the cost of forward cover, swung the 
advantage to London in covered swaps. The 
fall of $ per cent in Euro-sterling rates, how¬ 
ever, offset the decline in the cost of forward 
cover and the advantage remained Jo per 
cent in favour of New York in Eurodollar/ 
Euro sterling swaps. It is now very difficult 
to forecast money market changes: some 
rise in interest rates must be expected at 
home and it would not be surprising to see 
a rise of more than a shilling in Treasury 
bill rate. But the cost of forward cover may 
swell correspondingly and covered arbitrage 
margins will probably swing back in favour 
of New York again. 

Bank of England Returns 


(£ million* 


Discounts and Advances . 
Notes in Circulation .... 


April 29. 
1964 


35 0 
2.510 8 


April 21 
1965 


70 2 
2.714 6 


April 28, 
1965 


71 6 
2.727-7 


LCNCON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 
Spot 

fBuctfv* UmJi* 1 April 21 I April 28 


US$. 

Canid tan % 
French Pr.. 
Swiss Ft. .. 
Belgian f r. 


2'78-1-82* I 2-791 


13‘622-14-027 t 
II *94*l2«$V t l 
138-06*- 

I4*-0S 
9 98VI8-38H 
I-037-U-365 
1725-1775 
14-27*4—14-70 


*-06' 2 -iv- 

72-25-73- 


345 * 


3-0l*. r »„ 
l3‘7l-*4 
42-l5*«-*a 
138-80- 
85 

»0 07-*4 
11 * 12—*4 
4747*2-48 
1419^4 
19 13V, 
72*25*28 


Dutch Gid., 

W. Gar. Dm. 

Italian LGre.* 

Swedish *r.. 

OanhhKr... 

Austrian Sch., 

4 Official limits. 

Thwt Months Forward 

United States $.. I> 4 -I*gt. pm 

Canadian % .,1 29j4-2*i«t. 

French Fr.. j 9*2-9c. p 

Swiss Fr.. 

Belgian Fr.. 

Dutch Gld. 

W German Dm 
Italian Lit e .... 


2-9 c. pm 
lO* 2 -’IOc v pm 
98-88c7pm 
7 Ij-7*4c pm 
8*4-77«pf, pm 
tf-10 lire pm 

Gold Price at Fixing 

$ per fine oa . 35 13-15 1 

Investment Currencies 

Investment % (London): % pm 9*g I 

Security £ (New York) % du 0-2 { 


. 

I IS-ES¬ 
SO 

I007* a -f 4 

'!;» 

I4-4IS-** 

I9-34*4-*j 

72-25-28 


I’H'ic* pm 
MBia-l >s ,ac. pm 
9-8* ic. pm 
9-8 he. pm 
75-65c pm 
8 7 »-6*gc pm 
7*4—7pf pm 
IO»2-9*a lire pm 

35*101,-12*2 


9 

0-2 


BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


COO0 

imate 

1965-66 

April 1. 
1964, | 
to 

April 25, 
1864 1 

April 1 
1965, 
to 

April 24. 
1965 

Week 

endpd 

Ys," 

1964 

Week 

ended 

April 

24. 

1965 

Ord. Revenue 

Income Tax. 
Other Revenue 

§i 

ss 

V>T 

104,961 

254,471 

99 214 
2S7.37I 

31,812 

62,574 

31.968 
, 60,099 

Total.19,026.006 

359,432 

356,555 

94,386 

92,067 

Or«l. Expend. ' 

Supply Services 7,134.000 
Other. 1.348.000 

325,069 

62,226 

334,670 

64,828 

107,989 

9,615 

101,070 

7,156 

Total .... 

6,482,000 

387,315 

419,498 

|l 17,604,106,214 

“Abdva-liite* 
or Deficit ... 

Surplue 

27.883 1 
21,404 

62,913 

75,993 

23JI3 

Cr. 

35,862 

16,159 

"Below-lme" Expenditure* 

Cr. 

1,793 

Total Surplue or Deficit 

49,287 

138,906 

12,644 

14,366 


Non Market Borrowing 

Net receipts from 
National Develop Bonds 
Tax Reserve Certificates 

Savings Certificates. 

Defence Bonds . . . 

Premium Savings Bonds 


Total . 


8 25S 
5,700 
304 
2.600 


5.991 

4,411 

5,600 


2.900 


i MW 


7,782 


1.096 

1.200 


1.459 

1.663 

1,700 

”400 


972 1,822* 


* Net repayments to Civil Contingencies Fun^'lS miHion 
m 1965-66, compared with £7 million in 1964-65. 


PRICES AND PAY 


f 


Index 

Percentage ekaitge from: 


Month 

On original base 


FravloM 

month 

tbPN 

moethe 

ago 

Twelve 

months 

ego 

Ratal! Prlcas 

Alt Item* 

Poad 

Drink and tobeeco 

Houelng 

Durable koueohoM goods 
Clothing and footwear 

Transport and vehicles 

March 

19 

•9 

•9 

•i 

•8 

6 


Jen. 16 
19*2 - 180 

*88 

#8 

88 

• 1 i 

m 

ill 

+6-6 
+0-5 
+0-4 
+0-S 
+ 1-4 
+0-7 
+8-5 

1 

Wholasala Prlcas 

Basic material* 

Pool 

Manufactured goods 

March 

n 

104-1 

141-4 

127-7 

n 

Jan'jt. 

1956^180 

187-2 

rot-*, 

M4*? „ 

3 ; 

r*e»- 

e-d 

+++ 

+2-6 

+2-3 

+4-4 

Waga Ratas 

All workort: weekly 
t*uriy 

March 
; H 

M4-tf 

IS4-7 

}«:; 

+0* 

4-M 

- -fl-8 

+ 14 

+4-1 

+4-6 

Maura i (itianufactu rtnf ) 
NoroMlweekly * 

faracuacsr 

March 

Bob. 

*• i 

: 11, 

Jan? fff 

£ m 

98-6 i 
97 1 
>88 2 ' 

’ -6-1 
^■68 
*88-1 

! 

-1-3 • 

-u-1-6 

\i *-11 - 

-2 1 - 
-16 
-6-8 


Prices in retail trade rose in March to 
push the all-items index up nearly half a 
point. Fruit and vegetables were seasonally 
dearer; secondhand car prices went up; 
and there were higher electricity charges in 
some areas. Cut-price gin and sherry 
showed up in a fall in the drink index. 

Wages continued to rise. A three year 
settlement in vehicle building came into 
operation in the middle of the month. Civil 
engineering, the textile finishing industry 
and the merchant navy were among other 
sectors receiving increases. 


Rrsnwfc* B» hVaMtpHPcr. AUttatfeed 
• " Ncwvjaiptt U6r 




Lid^ lojgon. 


E.C.4. Mltohcd bp The Bttftekntst 
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THE ECONOMIST MAY 8, 1965 

LETTERS 


Vietnam 

Sir—Y ou criticise me ('April 24th' tor 
describing the war in Vietnam as “ filthy ” 
and “ lascist.” But I think my “ high-pitched 
simplicities ” are perhaps more appropiiate 
to the situation than voui attempt to blur the 
i^ucs by discussing details and ignoring 
principles. 

One can think ol other adjectives to depict 
the toircnt ol hurroi now lulling on the men, 
women and childicn ot Vietnam. But wliaL 
word would you select to describe the use -- 
not only ol gas (ol a type which can kill a 
baby) but of the Armalite rifle (whose bullets 
explode heads)—or ot napalm—the mam 
purpose ot which is to bum bodies? 

And how would you describe a nation—in 
tiiis instance the United States—which is 
intent on imposing its will on a largelv 
peasant population in order to ptevent then 
electing their own government? I call it 
“ tuscisi ” behavioui. But let the commanded 
<>l the South Vietnam (American-financed 
air ioue cxpiess his attitude. He said 
icceiulv. “My heio is Hitler. What is 
wanted in Vietnam is hall a dozen Hitlers.” 

The motivation behind Ameiican propping 
up ol the puppets of Saigon is simply good 
old-fashioned capitalist greed. This fact is 
well understood by those all over the world 
who aie not bemused by the public relations 
dibits of America’s government or by the 
more sinister efforts of the Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency.—Yours iuithfullv, 
lloinse of Commons , S\\' 1 Annl Kirk 

The Necessity of 
Mr Brown 

Sir—H as ir occurred to you in writing about 
Mr Biown’s income', policy (May 1st) that 
theie may be many who believe there to be 
sound logical foundations for the view that 
such a policy is irrelevant to Britain’s short- 
term economic needs, and inimical to her 
Jong-tcixn economic and social interests ? 

In the short term, Mr Brown’s exhortations 
are less a policy than a means of evading the 
responsibility for one. In the longer term, 
they will provide him, and the Labour 
Government, with a convenient whipping- 
boy. Perhaps the most astonishing element 
in the present situation is the degree of 
co-operation of the employers’ oiganisations 
in a poliev which has scant hope of success, 
and lor whose failute they have already been 
told that they will be blamed.—Yours taiih- 
fullv. Jack Wisimax 

I’mzerMty of York 

* 

Sir—I n so far as wage awards can be 
absoi bed by reduced profits or by a reduction 
in the number of wage earners, they do not 
in themselves sabotage an Incomes Policy’. 
Surely, therefore, Mr Brown is right in put- 
ting the emphasis at this stage on prices, thus 
putting a high premium on labour saving. 
Unfortunately, the public sector is not amen¬ 
able to this process unless ministers refuse 
to sanction price increases, and insist on 


labour saving. The Post Office awaid is, as 
you indicate, a classic example ot what must 
be stopped il Mr Powell is to be proved 
wrong, and Air Brown right.—Youis Liith- 
fLilly, Vot’NUtR OT l.LCML 

Stirling 

The Importance of Being 
Swiss 

Sir— Your tepon on out foic.gn laboui sicui- 
tion (April 24th) thoiough, accurate*, well- 
balanced, and truly reflects the situation in 
which wc find ourselves toclav. Thank you, 
and congratulations.—Yours faithfully, 
Geneva Max Dai i wyi 1 1 < 

★ 

Sir— I arn a foreigner who lias been vvoiking 
m Switzerland lor seven years under almost, 
daily humiliations and hindrances. One 
h is become hardened here, as every d iv one 
must constantly be prepared for attacks b\ 
the Swiss on us toreign workcis. Then cime 
vour sympathy, lioni Hngl md, where I 
would never have expected it. We arc glad 
to know that there are still some compas¬ 
sionate people in die world. We have just 
bought your paper here, though we are not 
perfect in English. 

Many ot us will be thrown out of Switzer¬ 
land on June 30th or a little latei. Everywhere 
we arc told: “ We don’t take Germans,” or 
they say in theii case the government forbids 
it. Since the agreement allowing the Italian^ 
to bring in their wives and children, a cor¬ 
responding number ol other foreigners must 
yield to the Italian families. Aly fiim, a large 
paper factory, has reduced my salary four 
times. But we put up with it, just always put 
up with ir. Please do not publish my name.— 
Yours faithfully, A Girman WoRKtR 

Z ioich 

Drifting North 

Sir— Your article (April 10th) cat tied an air 
of frustration. The answer seems to lie in 
councillor contacts. I am very interested in 
the problem and I only hope someone in, say, 
Brixton or Wandswouh is too. Surely there 
must be many Londoners who would be pre¬ 
pared to exchange the crush, tension and 
expense of London toil 101 the quieteu 
cheaper and fiiendlicr life in a northern town 
such as Halifax, where newlv-built three- 
bedroom semis are still available at £2,500. 
Local industry is quite divcisilied with a very 
low’ unemployment level. This seems a 
worthy cause I would like to help get organ¬ 
ised.—Yours faithiully, Ai lln Ci ei;c, 

Halifax County Borough 
Halifax, Yorkshire Council 

Rhodesians Stay Home 

Sw—While many Australians might pull their 
punches rather more than your correspondent 
Mr Eastman did (April 24th) the great 
majority will endorse his view. 

For some years numerous white ex-South 


Afii<wjn> hive tinned Australian. These fall 
into two groups. The larger have renounced 
their cathci nationality because they openly 
sa> that the\ are ashamed of the colour 
policy: thin may not be a sufficient qualifica¬ 
tion to become Australian but it certainly 
helps. The smaller group consist of those 
who have tied horn the wrath to come with 
no conversion in heart. They tend to get 
together in the kind of small pressure bloc 
that is never welcome here. The suggestion 
ol your at tide (April 17th) that this group 
shyiald be bruit up from Rhodesia frankly 
appals. 

Such a measure could dntnag^ Australia’s 
attempts to solve two of her own pressing 
problem* . The first is our native problem. 
We havo long history of treatment of the 
aborigine of .which we are by no means 
proud. Over the last forty years we have 
done something to atone for it, but the task 
ahead is still hard and long. A large influx 
ot those who believe that colour means a 
les-cr breed without the law is not to be 
welcomed ftom this point of view. The 
second problem is to teach ourselves that 
Australia is no longer an extension of Europe 
bui a pan ol the Asian world. We are already 
discovering this in our trade relations. Our 
own thought patterns rooted in White Aus¬ 
tralia are much harder to change, but we are 
changing them. 'Ilic generations of Asian 
students in our universities are helping 
greatly. But it can hardly be thought that a 
large recruitment of the Noble White Man 
(Rhodesian variety) will help us on that road. 
—Yours faithfully, 

WlLTRED T. DOWSE1T 

Kashy park, Sweden 

Bankers’ Hours 

Sir—Y ou want longer banking hours but you 
have made' no attempt to suggest how the 
banks should go about providing these. 

When you speak glowingly of the activities 
of near-banks, particularly outside Britain, 
you seem to overlook the point that all such 
institutions attempt little commercial busi¬ 
ness ; that they are geared for the most part 
to the personal current or savings account 
and the personal loan. I do not know of 
any place where banks dealing generally with 
all the public’s many-sided money activities 
are open to that public for much more than 
the traditional five hours per day. Electronic 
bookkeeping methods can be expected to 
streamline pioccduies but, in my experience 
at least, such new procedures never seem 
to do any more than keep up with an alwav * 
expanding volume of work. 

But the banks might split off their commci - 
ciai business from their personal account 
activities. The commercial section of a 
branch bank could still close at 3 p.m., but 
the personal counters could remain open. 
The officer or officers deputed to handle per¬ 
sonal business would start later than their 
colleagues and be paid overtime. It would 
not be quite a shift system and the number 
of staff involved in relaiion to the whole 
would, I think, be few.—Your* faithfully, 
Trinidad * D. T. Matthews 
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Do-it-yourself 

advertisement 



^We’ve bought you the space! ^ 


We've provided the space for you to write your 
own advertisement. Why? Because the Rank Xerox* 
Copyflo is so versatile that we can't possibly cover 
even a fraction of the uses you might put it to. 

Copyflo Is high-speed, fow-cost, continuous xero¬ 
graphic copying machinery—and only you can know 
the uses your organisation could find for it. After all, 
you know your business better than anyone else, just 
as we know copying better than anyone else. 

Your free space'is on the right—and here to help 
you are the things Copyflo can do 

1 Copy continuously at a steady output of 20 feet 
a minute. 

2 Copy on to ordinary paper (any colour), vellum, 
card or offset master material. 

3 Copy from any original written, typed, printed 
or drawn—In any colour, on any colour. 

4 Print out from roll or strip microfilm. Jacketed 
film, aperture cards or microfiche. 

5 Usee no messy chemicals or sensitised papers, 

6 Enlarges or reduces 7 to 28 times, in 15 steps. 

7 Copies from 6 in. up to 880 yards tong on one 
sheet of paper, in one run, in widths from 6 in. 
up to 26 in. 

8 Produces bone-dry, permanent, perfect xero¬ 
copies every time—at a cost in materials of less 
than Id. a square foot. 

Just sit and think what uses you could put Copyflo 
to—what savings It could make in your firm—then 
write your advertisement in the space provided and 
send It to us—we'll even refund the cost of 
the stamp. 

* Xinx l» • roglatorod tiatfo mark of Ran* Xorox 


(Thta bit tbout whora you* 
wme or phone 
weearidol) 
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A resm thai encapsulates a computer component.. 



.. a product that produces a gentle fim^n m wool cotton and man made fibres 


From GIBA: resins for wrapping up components... 
softeners for softening knitwear 


In the worldwide Cl BA organization, 1 man in 
6 is a research scientist and £10,500,000 a year 
is currently spont in research. Here is a part of 
the story of how this great chemical group 
equips itself to meet special challenges. 
FROM SLIDE SPECIMENS TO ANCIENT 
PICfURLS Araldite K is an epoxy resin pro¬ 
duced and maiKeted by CIBA at Duxford In 
Car lbnagpshiiM and piontn of a bewildering 
variety of specialist uses It can enr apsulate 
sma tiansfomms It can ma c sforarti- 
fk ci I mbs It I \s been u cd no c 'y in the 


resurfacing of Tov r! Bt irirj ^hill in tin l uilrhr p 
of Coventry Cathedial It r \n pro/cntSCMrorro 
sion and help rostoie loth-century fiesroes 
And a thousand other things one it cent use 
Is for embedding slide spf cimens m electron 
microscopy , t 

SOFTENING . . Ann SLLFCriOfl At Cl D A 
research cai v , uftu hii uj n •'uito h tl 
are pole c apait ouparni « * i a f i i hi i 
agent th it gu In sofi ^ tn ' onl ~\ 

COttnr 1 d m if nnr fir P tj i i i r 1 
byClE^ic i f a l> 1 Pc 


scientists at Flo si am in Sussex com* a 
selective weed-killu, Tenor an', for strawheny 
beds, a boon to gro/ ers, who find labour hard 
to get. 

Like everyone in CIBA, the scientists who 
work at Duxford in Hoi sham and m Man¬ 
chester contribute to fundamental reseat ch 
thal affects the li/es of many millions of 
pr ople; fOi they are members of a worldwide 
< mical group v hem research needs no 
ports Foranyfurtl < t mf«u nation, wnteto 
ttb'i UnttedK*ngt. r L i / d 0t / Uudihy V U 


CIBA 


DYESTUFFS • PHARMACEUTICALS • TECHNICAL APPLICATION PRODUCTS • RESINS • PHOTOCHEMICALS • AGROCHEMICALS • RARE METALS 
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Cape-ability is in the brake lining of a 
Mini car, the insulation of a nuclear power 
station, the fire-proofing of a liner. 
Cape-ability is in the stopping power of a 
London bus, the warm lining in your attic, 
the ceiling in the new supermarket 
the secret of your wife's heat-retaining oven. 
Cape - ability is the result of a 
partnership of progressive companies 
serving the building, motor, shipping and 
general engineering industries. 


Cape-ability is all this and more— 
imagination in outlook, strength in research 
and alertness to new trends. 


The Cape Asbestos Group of Companies 
114 Park Street • London W1 
Telephone: GROsvenor6022 


Our pilots start young 

(but not with us) 

\u* Nv frcgintu’t s, That's our har^h policy 
towards our would-be pilot*. 

They have to go away and learn to fl\. And rise to 
command. Then we're prepared to start training them. 

It's a simple system. Result: our pilots handle those 
92 -ton Boeings with the built-in feather-light touch* It 
makes Air-lndia a very s-m-o-o-t-h wav to cross the 
Atlantic ■ all the way to New York. 

See jour Travel Agent or ung Air-fndia. 





at Ut >1 / no I f n»i / I 
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The Mitsubishi man— 
your trusted adviser 
in Japan 



Mitsubishi Bank, serving the international business 
community for 85 years with coirespondents aiound the 
world. 


A 


MITSUBISHI BANK 


Head Office: Tokyo, Japan Cable Address BANKMITSUBISHI 
New York Agency: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N Y. Los Angeles 
Agency: 626 South Spring 31. Los Angeles 14, Cal. London Branch: 
7 Bit chin Lane, London, E C.3. Correspondent banks located around 
the world* 


XVII 



INTERNATIONAL - 
CLOTHING & FURNISHING 
FABRICS TRADE MARKET 

i TEXTILE PALACE—Piazza 8 Febbiaio—MILAN (ITALY) 

FROM WEDNESDAY 9th Jljflo 
| To Saturday 12th June 1965 

MITAM IS THE CENTRE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE TRADE. 

ITALIAN TOP TEXTILE PRODUCTION IS 
OFFERED TO TRADE BUYERS 

The 17th MITAM will feature 

THE UP-TO-DATE RANGES 
OF FABRICS 

for 

SPRING-SUMMER 1966 
and 

I for the first time 

| THE ITALIAN HAUTE-COUTURE 

will style for the apparel Industry 
^ creations designed by: 

ANTONELLI—BARATTA—B1KJ—CAROSA 
DE BARENTZEN—ENZO—FORQUET 
GALITZINE—LANCETTI—MARUCELLI 
PUCCI—VALENTINO—VEfiEZIANI 

I For admission tickets and further Information, 

I please apply to: 

' MITAM 4/d Galleria San Babila MILAM (Italy) 
Cables: Centromoda - Milan Tel. 792 154/792.155 
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FOR S YEARS 



BONUS 


AFTER i YEARS 
CFREE OF UK 
INCOME TAX3 



REPAYMENT 
AT ONLY ONE 
MONTH’S NOTICE 


FURTHER DETAILS FROM POST OF^CES AND BANKS 

htoed by the NeUoneJ $emg$ Commute*, London t WC2 
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EVROLLS-ROVCE! 

Rolls-Royce have now recommended 
BP LONGLIFE for double the normal distance 
between oil changes. Or for a whole year, 
if the mileage does not exceed that figure. 

• Coming from Rolls-Royce, the recommendation 
is an outstanding tribute to the exceptional 
quality of BP LONGLIFE. To the ability of 

BP LONGLIFE to function perfectly over much 
longer distances. To go twice the usual 
recommended mileage between oil changes. 

• BP LONGLIFE is the most advanced motor 
oil you can buy today. It will do for every 
other make of car just what it does for 
Rolls-Royce. It is the oil your engine 
needs... and must have. 



LONGLIFE 
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IF GESTETNER 

HAP BEEN THERE: 

The tomb of Tutankhamen 
could have been completed 
with only half the nonrna! 
slave-consumption. 


Unfortunately for our remoter ancestor, 
the Gebtetner process was not 
invented until 1881 The time they 
were obliged to waste I And the money I 
And the effort • For the last 80 years # 
however businessmen and 
administrators have been better able to 
concentrate on the things that matter 
thanks to Mr Gestetner s enterprise 
There are now fast, simple and 
economical on-the- spot duplicating 
and printing machines available for every 
bi?e of business, for every kind of office 
Your local Gestetner branch (see the 
phone book) will show you what they 
can do to help you in your business 


the world authority on office printing 


stencil offset 


GESTETNER DUPLICATORS (B SO ) LIMITED GESTETNER HOUSE 210 EUSTON ROAD NW1 EUS1 ON /J2t 


Doing business in Japan? 





* 






Japan’s leading long-tonn uiodit institu¬ 
tion otters those valuable seixices 

• ill t\pis t)l Ionian (v bang ti ui" n Moi 

• pioinotioiul loi m) 1 Li^n im i -UmuiK 

in Japan anil Jipniist m\( stun nt>> tbiouJ 

• < itdit mfoimation on Japancsr om < ms 

• loan guu mlees 

• go-between st rviees for ui<1ustn il Ik ujk \\ ith 
leading Japanese companies 

Since 1902 

THE 

INDUSTRIAL BANK 

OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Head Office Marunouchl, Chlyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
London Representative Office Moor House*119 London 
Wall, E C 2 

Tel: National 5251/2 

Cable Address Kogyogmko London EC2 
New York Office 30 Broad Street New York 4 N Y. 

Tel HAhover 2 0657 

FrankfurtOffice. Eschersheimer Landstrasse 9 Frank' 
furt am Main F R Gcrmai y 
Tel 556851 
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A frustMl (rtm* 

How to solve a housing problem 


Houses with steel frames do not necessarily cost 
any more than other houses that look identical The 
cost of the frames is usually balanced by savings 
due to speed ease and accuracy of construction 
Most important, steel frames permit the greatest 
advantage to be taken of the newest materials, 
techniques and design possibilities 
A special steel for house frames has recently been 
developed by Steel Peoch & Tozei—a bianch of 
United Steel ltdoes not cost any moiethan ordinary 
mild steel— yet it has appieciably greatei stiength 


and a significantly higher resistance to corrosion. 
Its enhanced mechanical properties permit design 
calculations to be based on a minimum yield point 
of 18 tons/sq in 

United Steel is helping the progress of building in many 
ways Not only with this special steel for lightweight 
stiuctura! components but with joists sections and plates, 
reinforcing bars and fabric and stainless steel Amonq rts 

subsidnnes is United Steel Snuetuidl Company Limit*d - 
one of the fotemo t fain <it^ cl eiertois ol steel fian Cj 
loi I no* b ild i gj 


WHERE THERE'S PR06RESS THERE'S 

united steel 

THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LIMITED, THE MOUNT. BROOMH1LL SHEFFIELD 10 TELEPHONE SHEFFIELD 60081 

UE/Oj 
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This we 



W E wouldn’t want to douse the sun’s heat even if 
we could - though as the prime source of the 
earth’s heat energy resources, it is technically the 
parent of harmful fires on our planet. Our Intervention ' 
is needed nearer homo. To eclipse the very possibility of 
fire fn a specffio business. 

You can help yourself financially by doing this. Can, 
according to circumstances, save 5% to 70% of your 


annual fire insurance premiums,by putting in approved 
detection and protection equipment, or by other pre¬ 
cautions For Instance, you can pay for automatic pro- 
lection apparatus-through the very economies in insur- 
aw»pt^miumi|t JMjjtfs possible -fit a period of between 
JandiSyiara. - - 

But more than this is necessary. Understand that most^. 
companies ’’don’t have fires” and one begins to see why 







’can’t prevent 

these fires occur. Vaderstandtjw ffijfof v 

gross national product moke, and one sees 

Buf who is t^get efficient &cfioh^np1armwgJreiinmg and 
_ (MVSOBKO^flt 01 



JSKSESftf ««*» 

advertisements in this series, to obtain and act on the 


special FPA publications available. Toxonsiilt the chief 
officer Of his fire authority, and to see tjsinsurerto 
termine the fuU economies that ca« be effected. T 
start now. 

No. 14 in a series of advertisements issued by. 

Fire Protection Association, Atdermary House. 

Queen Street, London EC4 
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One of two eir compressors st the Surte 
Works which hsvo run continuously 24 
hours s day for over five years exemplify¬ 
ing the reliability of Adas Copco com • 
pressed air equipment 


files* bottlii are to much a 
part of our everyday life we 
eefdofn notice the number 
used. In fact we uae e great 
many, and the demand im¬ 
posed on the manufacturers Is 
very heavy indeed. At the Surte 
gleet works In Sweden, for 
instance, they have to produce 
no lest than 200,000,000 
bottles a year. 

Every single one of these bottles 
has to be individually blown from 
molten glass, and this requires a 
never failing supply of air Where 


does it come from? Atlas Copco 
air compressors. 

The application is one which 
exemplifies the reliability of Atfaa 
Copco equipment Compressors 
installed at Surte as long ago as 
1934 are still working, and one of 
the latest—a rotary screw com¬ 
pressor of advanced design— 
installed five years ago is still as 
good as new even though it has 
been run continuously, twenty- 
four hours a day every day 
throughout the years with only two 
short breaks for routine servicing. 


It la reliability of this order, to¬ 
gether with inherent versatility, 
which lies behind the increasing 
uss of Atlas Copco compressed air 
equipment not only for specialized 
operations such as bottle blowing, 
but £tso for geqerd engineering 
projects both farge and small the 
world over. 



Jltlas Copco 



puts compressed sir 

to work for the world 


GROUP HEADQUARTERS ATLAS COPCO A6 STOCKHOLM I SWEDEN SALHS 6 SERVICE IN OVER 100COUNTRIES 
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The Great Steel Bore 


S O the great steel bore has got its grip on British politics again. To no one’s 
utter surprise the House of Commons approved the Government’s muddy 
white paper by a majority of four at io p.m. on Thursday. For all the brouhaha 
in Labour’s ranks it would bage needed a deliberate bungle by the Government 
whips for Mr Wilson to have contrived to Ipse the day, and a downright appalling 
bungle by the Conservatives for them to have won it. 

No one supposes that the Conservatives actually want a general election this ^ 
month or next. All that was demonstrated on Thursday was that Mr Wilson 
has not yet made up his mind to have one. The curiosity is that, even with the 
steel albatross round his neck (and Thursday’s Daily Telegraph Gallup Poll 
actually put the Conservatives a nose ahead after the steel white paper was pub¬ 
lished), Mr Wilson may still be counted to have a better chance of a decisive 
election victory in the next few weeks than he will in the autumn. But he must 
rid himself of steel right away. Mr Brown has taken a step that way. 

There is no good reason why Labour should nationalise steel now or at any 
time, even if Mr Wilson wins the next election. Certainly none has been volun¬ 
teered by the Minister of Heavy Industry, the egregious Mr Fred Lee, So why 
should Labour, with its parliamentary timetable already in a mess, insist on 
wasting still more of everyone's time by ramming through the legislative pro- 
giamme of 1949 ? Of course Mr Wilson likes showing off on the high wire with 
his majority of three. But he is not silly enough to be the Blondin of politics 
simply to flabbergast his own admirers. The presumption must be that Mr 
Wilson is going through the motions on steel simply to ensure that he cannot 
be accused of dodging the issue before he plumps for an election. 

But whether Mr Wilson plumps for the autumn or next spring there can be 
no reason for him now to strive officiously to get the National Steel Corporation 
into being at the expense of anything else that the Government wants, and needs, 
to do. Giving everyone a laugh at Mr Lee is one thing. To perpetrate a bill and 
push it on in this session is quite another. If Mr Wilson does that he will knock 
away his government’s chief prop and stay: the belief in the Prime Minister’s 
own astuteness. Mr Macleod certainly seemed to promise to re-denationalise 
the industry in the belief that Mr Wilson would save him any such bother. 

Mr Wilson survived both the budget and the cancellation of TSR 2 with the 
Daily Mail's National Opinion Poll still giving him a majority of 60-80 seats. 
Though the Conservatives are bound to feel belter after next week’s local elections 
(simply because they did appallingly badly in the same seats three years ago) 
Labour's general policy has been remarkably popular. The temptation to cash in 
now must be very great. Not all Mr Wilson’s cabinet thinks hanging on is the 
best policy. By September sterling could be under very strong pressure again; 
and that could not easily be blamed on the Conservatives. 

Yet Labour, after thirteen years in the wilderness, dares not accept any sudden 
gamble, however good the odds, that might conceivably remove it from office 
before it left some impression of competence and personality. It was Mr Wilson 
who, on the morrow of Mr Gordon Walker’s disaster at Leyton, stoutly main¬ 
tained that his government was like no other government: that Labour's stand¬ 
ing would steadily improve this year as the state of the economy improved. If the 
economy does hold up the election could still be a year off. Mr Wilson has 
earned his chance. But he will chuck it away if he goes puddling about in steel. 
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Nationalise Now, Plan Later 


The Government has hardly bothered to 
argue a case for its ritual nationalisation of 
steel—nor, certainly, to hint what real changes 
it has in mind to make In the industry 

ournalists have a natural fellow-feeling for anyone told 
“ Don’t get it right, get it written,” but the hack job that 
the Ministry of Power’s draftsmen turned out lasr week still 
seems a pretty perfunctory way to dispose of a major British 
industry. Also, beyond the initial hubbub of forcing the bill 
through—or trying to—a perfunctory way to dispose of Par¬ 
liament’s alleged interest in the organisation of the industry. 
Buy up the big fourteen companies ; pay their shareholders a 
little over the odds, if anything, to sugar over the Stock 
Exchange recriminations; then hand them over to a National 
Steel Corporation to do whatever it likes with. Nobody has a 
plausible plan to reorganise the industry? No matter. Get 
the bill through, and let the new corporation worry about that. 
(Cross your fingers: the electorate probably doesn’t care. . . .) 

Ministers in earlier Labour administrations have told of 
their chagrin when they arrived in office and called for the 
files on how to nationalise this or that industry: they found 
there weren’t any. For Mr Lee, at least, there were. Files 
from an earlier, abortive steel nationalisation ; the record of 
what was and (mainly) wasn’t achieved; a kind of war diary 
of the embattled Iron and Steel Corporation of Great Britain, 
during its short, bloody, and finally bowed career. And the 
enabling bill that he and his ministry have produced does show 
one thing clearly: a resolve to avoid some of the strategic 
mistakes made in the actual process of takeover last time. 

This is made most plain in one sentence: 

The Government intend that the nationalised companies should 
withdraw as soon as possible and on equitable terms from the 
constituent bodies of the British Iron and Steel Federation and 
that the central trading services operated by the Federation 
should be transferred to the Corporation. 

Here is the nexus of opposition: root it out. Last time 
steel was nationalised, the steel federation conducted a 
masterly rearguard action against the state corporation, never 
quite refusing co-operation but never giving a fraction more 
than the unavoidable minimum. It was entitled to, in what it 
believed to be the interest of British steel and perhaps the 
public interest too ; within a few months, remember, the voting 
public showed that it agreed. But the federation cannot have 
imagined that it would get the chance of such a rearguard 
action a second time. The time taken to pass the bill; an¬ 
other 36 weeks, perhaps less, to vesting date ; then, effectively, 
nationalisation not only for steel but for Steel House. 

Many of the criticisms that the Government’s white paper 
levels at the present structure and performance of privately- 
owned, state-supervised steel are fairly effective. Under the 
various government umbrellas that have been held over this 
industry since 1932, its company structure has been preserved 
almost unchanged. Rationalisation through the market 
never happened here in the thirties ; if British steel companies 
are too small today, this stems from that. During the war, 
again, as a deliberate government decision, the industry was 
not greatly expanded. Ever since the war, the special govern¬ 
ment-industry relationship has been overlaid by political 


threats, now on, now off. This has affccjtcd its efficiency in 
more ways than are obvious. How much of the overmanning 
that is the reverse of this industry’s good labour relations 
medal resulted consciously or unconsciously from the desire 
to keep top steel trade unionists sweet and unenthusiastic for 
nationalisation—as several of them notably have remained ? 

If nationalisation offered a prospect of an end to this 
half-industrial, half-political performance one might be 
inclined to say get it over once for all. The virtual cer¬ 
tainty of some radical shakeup in the company pattern, be 
the detail gqod or bad, is another thing one could welcome. 
Change might be everyone’s ally in steel, even in this guise, 
providing it promised that more flexibility would continue. 

Unfortunately, one cannot count on nationalisation for 
either of these. Conservatives are as doctrinaire about this 
shibboleth as Labour. Any structure that Parliament, a 
ministry and a corporation could put together, another Parlia¬ 
ment and another minister can take apart. And there is 
nothing conciliatory in this nationalisation project to offer the 
least chance of any acceptance from the next Conservative 
government. The only way Labour could ensure that steel 
would not be denationalised again would be by running the 
industry into the ground, making such a failure of it that 
nobody would care to buy ; and it is fortunately unlikely to 
have enough time for that. 

As to change, once the hectic—and conceivably salutary— 
period of initial regrouping was over, the danger would unfor¬ 
tunately be more rigidity rather than less. Big state steel 
would be well guarded against any major growth of competi¬ 
tion from ihe ten per cent of British steel production left 
private that might embarrass it at home: the minister “ will 
retain a reserve power to control substantial developments by 
the private companies in the basic fields of iron and steel¬ 
making.” As to foreign competition, “ the nationalisation 
measure w"ll impose no restriction on imports of iron and 
steel." But as and when the need was argued, would not 
governments use their perfectly adequate powers of other 
kinds to protect nationalised British steel—as private British 
steel, to be fair, has often been protected too? 

N ationalisation of steel would not make or break the 
British economy—though the steel industry, good and 
bad, is perhaps a better epitome of the whole British economy 
in competitive comparisons with the world than either side in 
Parliament dare admit. The white paper makes something of a 
case against British steel as it is (which will get the usual 
copious quotation by competitors abroad). It hardly bothers to 
make a case for nationalisation—perhaps because its authors 
know that for both sides this issue has become a matter of faith 
rather than argument; perhaps because civil servants too are so 
bored with the Whole thing anyway. Parliamentary and 
electoral manoeuvre apart, the only short-run consequence of 
this nationalisation proposal may be to compromise any further 
co-operation for which the Government may have been hoping 
from top industrial management in Britain. Its longer-run 
effects—if it ever gets far enough to have any—cannot even 
be guessed at yet. But there is nothing about this plan or its 
sour doctrinal antecedents to make one hopeful. 
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Safety First in the Caribbean 


The first rule of self-defence is to hit 
first: but whom have the Americans hit ? 

he American nations cannot, must not and will not per¬ 
mit the establishment of another communist govern¬ 
ment in the western hemisphere/’ Thus President Lyndon 
Johnson on May 2nd, four days after the first American 
marines had landed in the Dominican Republic, when the 
story that they were there only to save Americans and other 
foreigners was already looking thin, even transparent. Fine, 
but for two things. First, the decision was taken in the name 
of the theoretically independent Latin American countries, not 
by them. Second, the timing of the American operation sug¬ 
gests that there could have been no serious scrutiny of evi¬ 
dence that the savage mess of an unresolved civil war was, in 
fact, leading to a communist take-over. True, given the 
Dominican Republic’s record of political travail, it might have 
done ; true, also, military action to be effective must be quick 
on the draw. “ Safety first ” has become Mr Johnson’s rule 
when dealing with tricky situations in America’s compound. 
From this logic it follows that, in the western hemisphere at 
least, the United States has reclaimed the old privilege of 
hitting first and seeing afterwards who precisely got hit. 

The Dominicans who are being squelched by an army of 
20,000 American marines and paratroopers still seem, to the 
outer world, rather faceless. Our Washington correspondent 
disentangles some of the elements on page 625. One thing 
that can be established is that the original revolt of discon¬ 
tented colonels changed character a few days before the first 
marines went in. At a moment when the rebellious officers 
were doing badly against the stronger loyalist forces, there was 
an indiscriminate distribution of weapons—possibly taken 
from a captured police armoury—in a slum district of Santo 
Domingo. Once this had happened, the American ambassador 
had a case for demanding help from Washington in carrying 
out his responsibility towards his own nationals. From then 
on the sequence of cause and effect gets confused. At what 
point, for instance, did it become apparent that the 55 listed 
“ foreign-trained communists ” were gaining control—as 
distinct from becoming part—of heterogeneous rebel forces 
that ranged from the reformist, pro-Bosch officers, through 
defectors from the loyalist army, to an angry mob out on a 
bloody spree ? Or was this rather a projection made in 
Washington from the sum of internecine military fighting, 
dangerous civil disorder—and the existence of three organised, 
but divided, communist factions ? It is impossible for out¬ 
siders to know for sure. 

President Johnson has insisted, in face of a wall of foreign 
scepticism, that the American forces are not backing one 
Dominican faction against another. All their fighting, so far, 
has been against the rebels. But by the middle of this week 
one could honestly question who were the rebels and who the 
government. Santo Domingo has two governments (the 
marines apart): the three-man junta established by the formid¬ 
able General Wessin y Wessin at his air base at San Isidro; 
and the provisional presidency of the rebel leader Colonel 
Francisco Caamano, who, with all formality, took the oath of 
office on Tuesday. Colonel Caamano has the support of the 


exiled Senor Bosch—the republic’s only elected president. 

For the Americans to have accepted Colonel Caamafto’s 
provisional authority might have been a way of killing the 
canard that the American marines are there to reinstate the 
old succession of military bosses. But on Wednesday, amid 
American murmurings of parallels with 44 Castro,” it became 
clear that this was not to be. “ The United States,” said a 
State Department official, “still has no candidate for a 
Dominican regime.” But the Americans’ problem could soon 
become one of extricating their forces without getting involved 
in a private battle for power (a more real problem than General 
dc Gaulle’s distant trumpeting poses). Certainly, Washington 
cannot afford to get stuck for long with General Wessin. 

Mr Johnson has said that American forces will stay in the 
Dominican Republic until the Organisation of American 
States comes up with a plan that would “ bring peace to the , 
island ” and “ give some hope of stability of government.” 
The OAS commission that arrived in Santo Domingo on May 
1st has concentrated on the first of these targets ; its object 
is to stop the fighting. After a series of cease-fires that were 
as quickly broken, the commission, with the help of the Papal 
Nuncio, got both Dominican sides to sign a truce on Wednes¬ 
day. The fact that the Americans, who argue that the cease¬ 
fire does not apply to them, have been using the pause to take 
over more of Santo Domingo, docs not augur well for the 
commission’s work. 

“ Stability ” is something else again. If, by this, Mr 
Johnson means preserving the basic elements of the status quo, 
the likeliest guarantee of stability for the wretched Dominican 
Republic, which has hitherto seethed under the thin lid 
clamped on it by an unregcncrate oligarchy, might be a rever¬ 
sion to rule by a cast-iron strong man. But for all that is being 
said about Mr Thomas Mann's ability to secure State Depart¬ 
ment approval of Larin American strong men, this is not what 
Washington wants (Mr Johnson made that clear on May 2nd;, 
and certainly not what the OAS would seek. 

T hl Americans are by no means under the same compul¬ 
sion to pull their troops out of the Dominican Republic 
as the British were, in late 1956, to get out of Egypt. 
Mr Johnson does not need to give the same attention as 
Sir Anthony Eden to urgent telephone calls from his allies. 
And Russia’s first concern, apart from making its automatic 
protest at the Security Council, is to work out the implications 
of President Johnson's underlining of the fact that spheres 
ol influence should be recognised and accepted (an under¬ 
lining that Mr Walter Lippmann, for one, warmly approved 
in his newspaper column on Wednesday). All the same, this 
being 1965 not 1916 (when the American marines occupied 
the Dominican Republic, and stayed for eight years), the 
United States is trying hard to provide a respectable inter¬ 
national flag for its forces. The United Nations eased the 
British and French out in 1956 ; the United States does not 
want to be eased out, yet, but if it stays it would like to do 
so within the framework of the Organisation of American 
States, whose theoretical job it is to settle disputes between 
its members. 
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The OAS fought back ; or, rather, the objections of a group 
of its larger members, led by Mexico and Chile, have made 
Washington's search for respectability a hard one. But by 
Thursday, the United States had succeeded in wrenching from 
the OAS ambassadors in Washington an agreement “ in prin¬ 
ciple ” to the formation of an inter-American force. From 
the organisation’s point of view, what looms largest is that the 
United States has directly violated the two articles at the heart 
of its charter: the absolute, unconditional bans on intervention 
by members in eaeh other’s affairs, and on the occupation of 
one member’s territory by another. The absence of any attempt 
by the United States to consult with, or even to inform, the 
organisation until after the event has woundingly cut the Latin 
American states down to size. 

They may have been dwarfed ; they are certainly having 
their arms twisted, and hard. It is all far removed from those 
long months during which President Kennedy’s representa¬ 
tives, at meeting after meeting, wheedled, flattered and urged 
the more obdurate OAS members to say something a bit 
tougher about the dangers of Cuba and international com¬ 
munism. And with success. By last year, Mexico alone stood 
firm in its refusal to sever all relations with Cuba ; it is signifi¬ 
cant that Brazil, once the proudest, loudest upholder of the 
principles of national independence, is now staunchly on 
Washington’s side. But whatever individual governments may 
feel (and those that feel, above all, threatened by their own 


Twenty Years 

This Saturday is the twentieth 
anniversary of VE Day 

T WENTY years ago, what was left of Hiller’s Germany sur¬ 
rendered. At last fireworks exploded instead of bombs, 
and peace broke upon a world which the merciless facts ot 
power had changed beyond recognition. Japan’s continuation 
of the war for three months after VE Day was an omen ; 
the western nations had met their first serious Asian challenger 
for centuries. But Europe had been the heart of the war, 
and the heart of the new dispensation was the victorious allies’ 
junction on the Elbe. Napoleon's vision of the American and 
Russian future came to vivid life. 

The M cold war ” that so quickly dashed the usual wartime 
dreams of a better world turned out to embrace a strange 
mixture of elements. It has been a conflict more about the 
kind of world a great power can comfortably inhabit than 
about the possessions it can grab. Although Stalin did some 
land-grabbing, both the postwar giants were themselves terri¬ 
torially huge, and more anxious to deny additional real estate 
to a rival than to annex it themselves. This new pattern sym¬ 
bolised the new abundance of a world in which to produce 
wealth means so much more than merely to own it. Not since 
the rise of mifftant Islam had world conflict been so concen¬ 
trated on the nature of human society rather than on purely 
material empire. 

Surely, many thought at first, it was the communists who 
now commanded the techniques of the future. The liberal 
market economy bore its share of the blame for the bumbling 
and fumbling that had led to slump, hysteria and war; but 
planning was the key to expansion, and totalitarian brutality 
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subjects are certainly delighted by the impact that they hope 
Washington’s action will have on their peoples), the whole 
affair offers a plonking confirmation that over the years there 
has been no real change in Latin America’s subordinate rela¬ 
tionship with Washington. 

Maybe it does not matter very much, except to the Latin 
Americans themselves, that their national susceptibilities have 
been outraged. After all, if the soft soap and hard dollars 
of recent times had not allayed their general suspicion, one 
might ask what is really lost when this suspicion is confirmed 
by some blunt, old-fashioned action. Intervention in recent 
years has been through side doors ; there are Latin Americans 
who may prefer (if that is the word) Mr Johnson’s frontal 
approach. What does undoubtedly matter, however, and not 
to Latin America alone, is the implication that, under the pre¬ 
sent Administration, the United States is prepared to stamp 
hard not only on direct communist inroads into its sphere of 
influence, but also on uprisings that it suspects might bring 
communists to positions of power. No doubt this was 
appreciated in Washington when the President took his action. 
This may be an occasion when a tough answer turneth away 
wrath. But to have the most powerful, and the most inter¬ 
nationally responsible, country in the world allow itself the 
impatient, “ safety first" reflex action of fighting off change 
whenever it might turn out awkwardly: this is disturbing. 


seemed to answer better than liberal democracy to the demands 
of the new age. The socialist harmony of nations was con¬ 
trasted with the crumbling of the old empires and the pre¬ 
dictable ruin of the capitalist nations once they lost their cap¬ 
tive markets. Such feelings, coupled with war-weariness and 
tear of a Stalin whose image had swollen to monstrous pro¬ 
portions, inflicted something close to a death-wish on many 
Europeans. 

But, as often happens, over-confidence tended to blind one 
side (the communists) to their weaknesses, while fear drove 
the other to eradicate theirs. The supposed “ three contra¬ 
dictions ” of capitalism—put crudely, depressions, dis- 
imperialism, division*—proved fallacies. Keynesian policies 
and the unprecedented twenty-year boom in the West made 
nonsense of one contradiction. Instead of the pauperisation 
of the worker, there was a rapid spread of wealth down the 
social scale. Prewar economic failure had brought war nearer ; 
postwar economic success, as well as doubtless staving war 
oft, cushioned the impact of the second supposed contradic¬ 
tion, and while the old empires vanished Europe actually grew 
richer. Capitalist America, moreover, pioneered through the 
Marshall Plan the techniques of aid which have since become 
the pattern for helping underdeveloped areas. 

Above all, new methods of international integration have 
brought the West unprecedented successes in mitigating the 
third alleged contradiction, that between the capitalist nations 
themselves. The common market has been the great feat of 
creative statesmanship in this field ; it is primarily because 
of this feat that one can say today that the main thing about 
Europe, twenty years after the war, is that, at last and with 
all its limitations, it actually exists. 
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By contrast, the communist states" very success in advancing 
toward industrial sophistication has revealed their creed's 
limitations. Despite impressive progress in heavy industry, 
despite Russia's success in getting ahead of America even in 
some parts of its own cherished field of sdencc-$traagcr-tban- 
fiction, the centrally planned systems' shortcomings have be¬ 
come painfully evident both in agriculture and in the Struggle 
to adjust to the needs of an Increasingly consumer-oriented 
society. Communism's political shortcoming hsve b£en 
revealed by the general revulsion ?fofn totalitarianism now 
visible in, as well as in western Europe. And the notion 

trial nationalism is a capitalist sickness has been torn to shreds 
by Chinese, and also by east European, claws. 

Thus, by around i960, the We9t was beginning to seem 
better adapted to the future than the communist East. By 
1962 this impression was intensified, with Britain's bid to enter 
the common market and President Kennedy's grand design 
for Atlantic partnership. But—as so often, again—the suc¬ 
cesses themselves were reducing the sense of urgency that had 
contributed so much to their achievement. By 1963 it became 
clear that both East and West were being affected by new 
forces ; and these forces have since produced another phase 
in world affairs, a phase that is not the old cold war but still 
lacks a name of its own. The combined effect of the Cuba 
showdown, of General de Gaulle’s veto on Britain’s entry 
into the common market and on the Kennedy grand design, 
of the Sino-Sovict rift, and of the Moscow test ban treaty, 
was to shape a more complex balance of powers and a less 
ideological pattern than was identifiable even a mere three 
years ago. 

W hilf America and Russia have become more openly 
national in assessing their interests, China and Europe 
have emerged as their potential challengers. It is not greatly 
over-simplifying to say that two conflicts are now superim¬ 
posed, one a transmuted form of cold war, the other a competi¬ 
tion between real and potential great powers. The possible 
permutations are inevitably confusing. Hopes of a detente with 
Russia, fears of a long struggle with China, fears (or hopes) 
of estrangement between America and Europe, mingle in 
western minds in a strange brew stirred by to^gh’ininded 
intellectuals muttering incantations about the changing 
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balance of power, as if Pandora’s box was reopening. 

For all the black magic, the new shape of things is not 
altogether discouraging; there is, for example, the cheering 
prospect of the east Europeans entering what used to be called 
the circle of the “ satisfied ” nations. But one dangerthat* 
as hopes of detente rise, so the djjgjjaimitlofi to build any 
kind of ajru&ure for International co-operation seems to wane. 
By$n before the achievement of any agreements is in sight, 
the law seems to operate that the more take part, the less 
they take part in. An unwarranted confidence spreads that 
a climate of peace can be created simply by goodwill or con¬ 
servatism. There are certainly, on both sides of the erstwhile 
iron curtain, pressures making for peace, including a growing 
similarity of social forms and economic problems. But inter¬ 
dependence does not necessarily produce co-operation. It 
only means that the price of failure to co-operate—war, for 
instance—is very much higher. The spread of national nuclear 
deterrents, the growing talk of European nationalism, and of 
America’s “ white man’s burden,” all speak the language of 
heightened national self-absorption. This is dangerous in 
itself, just as it would be disastrous if cold war with China 
were to degenerate into a racial war. 

But western Europe’s achievements in postwar integration 
may here have conferred a constructive element. As between 
China and Europe, the (biggish) Davids challenging the 
world's twin Goliaths, the great difference is that in Europe 
gaullism repels public opinion as well as attracting it. General 
de Gaulle appeals to many Europeans when he presses for 
greater European influence in the Atlantic alliance and in the 
world at large ; but he repels many of them when he develops 
a doctrine of non-co-operation for its own sweet prideful sake. 
The feeling persists that Europe and America will long depend 
on each other both to secure the balance of power along the 
line of division in central Europe, and to maintain an expand¬ 
ing world economy. Thus the framework of collective action 
in the West remains very strong, however much the talk may 
be of a changing balance of power and of emerging national 
interests. Free though the Chinese David may be with his 
sling, the European one is, despite present appearances, as 
likely to embrace his ttansatfcfntic Goliath as to aim at his 
vitals. Therein lies one great hope for the future, and, not 
fea9t, for that maturing peace with Russia which $0 many 
westerners looked to see in May, 1945. 
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PRICES BOARD 

Soap Opus 


T hi Rfc is a mixed bag of reasons why 
Mr Brown has chosen three cases of 
price inquiries as his first references to Mr 
Jones's prices and incomes board. The 
biggest reason is his assumption that the 
trade unions may be placated if the em¬ 
ployers arc caned first. The employers may 
also set a fashion in greater willingness to 


bend over, hi all three of the broad groups 
chosen—bread and flour, soap and deter¬ 
gents, and road haulage rates—there have 
been some instances of scattered pnee 
increases in the past year. In examining 
the case for and against these increases, the 
board will examine, by the back door, some 
incomes increases too ; there have been 


recent wage awards in road haulage and the 
bakeries. Pricing policy in soap and deter¬ 
gents may draw some interesting socio¬ 
logical-economic comments from the board, 
because housewives are never very clear 
how much they are paying for exactly what 
quality and quantity anyway. The Road 
Haulage Association has a recommendation 
for a new price increase, by 5 per cent from 
June 1st, in the pipeline ; and Mr Brown 
hopes for a precedent-setting success to 
wave in the unions’ faces if he can get the 
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association to postpone it (this may be 
helped by the fact that members interpret 
the association's recommendations very 
loosely anyway). In some sectors of all three 
.industries there is a state either of oligopoly 
or of price recommendation by a trade asso¬ 
ciation ; but none is catchobiS under re¬ 
strictive practices legislation or the Mono¬ 
poly Acts. Road haulage ha$ a national¬ 
ised sector as well as a private one. The 
cases may be capable of being; dealt with 
quickly, within Mr Brown’s stipulated six 
or eight weeks, because most of the figures 
that are relevant should be fairly readily 
available (although the diversity of the in¬ 
dustries also makes them complicated). 

But a real awkwardness will arise if the 
board finds that the price increases have 
been justified. The unions will then be 
more angry, not less angry, if the first sub¬ 
sequent wages inquiry slams a trade 
union hard. In choosing what seemed to 
him the least embarrassing political course 
of going after capitalists first, Mr Brown 
might then find that he had chosen the 
course that would in fact be most embarras¬ 
sing for his whote policy. One can only 
hope that Mr Jones wiU be able to find 
some sinners in soap or somewhere. Other¬ 
wise one can just see the headlines and hear 
the trade union complaints : " Mr Jones 
washes whiter . . .” board on the side of 
rhft bosses ” . . . “ I thought my case was 
black until. . . And one must sym¬ 
pathise with industries that have been put 
in the dock under such circumstances of 
assumed national interest against their full 
acquittal. 


RUSSIA 

Moscow Evenings 

S AD to say, Moscow is still a utv where 
a foreign visitor, even when travelling 
with an organised group, can be hauled 
away by political policemen to an unknown 
prison and subjected to gruelling interroga¬ 
tion for weeks on end without any com¬ 
munication with his consulate, family or 
friends, or any formal charge in a public 
court. On the night of April 25th a young 
lecturer in Russian at a London college, 
Mr Gerald Brooke, vanished in this way. 
He and his wife, a librarian, had reached 
Moscow a week earlier with a holiday party 
of thirty teachers and other young tourists. 
Mrs Brooke was also seized, questioned all 
night, and then dismissed without being 
allowed to see her husband or told what he 
was accused of. 

Mr Brooke had spent a year studying 
Russian at Moscow university on a British 
Council grant five years ago. He was thus 
equipped to break out of the segregation 
that still affects most visitors in Russia. He 
and his wife were arrested a few minutes 
after arriving for an evening visit at the 
home of some Russian acquaintances (their 
hosts' fate is unknown). Such private visits 
are still rare, and effectively discouraged by 
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the Soviet authorities, who seem to have 
been watching this particular group of 
tourists with rather obvious nervousness, 
probably because of their linguistic ability 
and Jack of an escorting “ trusty.” 

The Russians, while officially silent about 
the affair, have dropped hints that Mr 
BrooXe might be accused of spreading anti- 
Soviet propaganda. This charge may be 
used against any tourist who takes a pon- 
communist newspaper, magazine or book 
into Russia, or talks frankly to a Russian 
about politics. Privileged Soviet officials 
can, and eagerly do, obtain forbidden books 
and journals, and a few of them will 
bravely venture into political talk; but the 
ordinary Russian still docs these things at 
his penl. The ominous treatment of Mr 
Brooke, and, it must be feared, of his hosts 
in Moscow too, is a bleak reminder that 
the Soviet leaders have far to go before they 
dare to stop enforcing apartheid between 
their susceptible subjects and foreigners. 
Meanwhile, worried questioners in the 
House of Commons have been promised 
that the Foreign Office will consider issuing 
some prudent guidance for intending visitors 
to Russia—some of whom may, understand¬ 
ably, be scanning the travel advertisements 
now for alternative holiday destinations. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

Non-Communication 

I N annual ritual, the council of the South- 
East Asia Treaty Organisation met in 
London this week ; the Nato council will 
do the same next week. The catch about 
these conferences of allies is that nor much 
time can be devoted to conferring of the 
more practical kind if, as is now common, 
priority has to go to the drafting of a com¬ 
munique or declaration, whose seeming pur¬ 
pose is to tell the world (which never reads 
communiques) that the allies are unanimous 
(which the world knows they are not). 

At last year’s Seato council meeting, 
France had publicly dissented from the joint 
statement in regard to Vietnam. This w'eek, 
France was represented only by an observer, 
and thus dissociated itself completely from 
the communique that was issued on 
Wednesday evening. It was Pakistan's turn 
to move to the position France had taken 
a year ago. Its foreign minister, Mr Bhutto, 
secured the inclusion of paragraphs record¬ 
ing his divergent views, on the subject of 
the Indonesian threat to Malaysia as well 
as on Vietnam. In degree, the Pakistani 
dissent was somewhat milder than that of 
France last year. All the same, the net effect 
of the public side of the ministers' meeting 
was to draw attention not to their unity, but 
to their lack of it. The simple sceptic may 
well ask, on such an occasion, whether the 
presumed purpose might not be better 
served if there was no communique—per¬ 
haps, indeed, no conference. 

Conferences between allies are, after all, 
not great achievements in themselves. The 
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prospects for other kinds of conference 
about South-East Asia’s problems remain 
cloudy. Dr Sukarno has blithely (indeed, 
with a song in his heart) told the Japanese 
that he had merely been playing them for 
suckers by appearing receptive to their invi¬ 
tations to come to Tokyo to talk peace with 
the Malaysian prime minister. And Mr 
Gordon Walker i9 back from his Far East¬ 
ern orbit Without, apparently, any more 
comforting thought than that the chances 
of setting up a conference, even one strictly 
confined to the Cambodian question* sti ^ 
depend on the whims of Prince Sihanouk. 
The whimsical prince has not only staged 
another dramatic break with America, but 
has also announced that he will in no cir¬ 
cumstances share a conference table with 
the South Vietnam government—which, in 
turn, was angrily severing itf links with 
France on Wednesday. 


EARLY BIRD 

Grabbing a Chance 

T n ^vision may just survive the 
unmitigated rubbish pumped to 300 
million viewers on both sides of the 
Atlantic through the new satellite Early 
Bird. The first transmissions have shown 
that Early Bird is a technical marvel: when 
similar satellites hover over the Indian and 
Pacific oceans as well, television can bounce 
itself (as it should be doing) round all the 
continents. But what the first transmissions 
have drearily shown, as usual, is that what 
the broadcasting authorities think it proper 
to transmit are Italian bands, Russian 
dancers, Scotland Yard rogues, untopical 
interviews and (on Sunday, at least) tired 
ncwsclips, all of which could be better, and 
much more cheaply, committed to film and 
transported by jet plane or, for that matter, 
by paddle steamer. Since Early Bird can 
be used free for the next month the flow of 
pretentious drivel is likely to continue that 
long. 

Early Bird is an invaluable television asset 
for two things; the Jive transmission of the 
great event (which should not just mean 
state funerals) and the relaying of urgent 
newsfilm. Both BBC news and Independent 
Television News, if they are given the 
resources, are professional enough to grasp 
what this means for them. In fact, they have 
begun to show their paces. But Early Bird 
is going to be pretty costly. There must 
be suspicions over whether the BBC has 
enough cash to be able to use it properly 
and whether the commercial companies, 
who do have the cash, are really prepared to 
stump up for their news programmes. What 
the proper use of Early Bird should mean 
on this side of the Atlantic is 7 a.m. and 
8 a.m. news bulletins ; which, in turn, could 
precipitate the death of more than one daily 
newspaper. It should also lead to the 
establishment of at least one British tele¬ 
vision news service comparable in scope, 
influence and resources with Reuters news 
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agency. But it depends on people being 
willing to pay (as they once paid for tbe 
electric telegraph). It also depends on the 
Americans continuing to allow open com¬ 
mercial access to what is, in reality., very 
much an American satellite. 


HOUSING DEBATES 

Overrated ? 

T he Government have made a poor 
showing at the two recent debates in 
the House of Commons on housing. Both 
last week's debate on horna loans and Wed¬ 
nesday's on rates were on supply days, with 
the subjects therefore chosen by the Oppo¬ 
sition. Since the Labour party had ex¬ 
plicitly promised in its election manifesto to 
reduce interest rates on mortgages and to 
make an caily transfer of local government 
expenditure from the rates to the Ex¬ 
chequer-, M'r Grossman and his ministry 
were dearly having to cover up fast 
Usually, this is exactly what Mr Crossman 
does best; but, although speaking on home 
loans with his habitual air of shocked sin¬ 
cerity, he cbviously. failed to convince a 
House which had just heard an impressive 
opening speech from Mr Heath. This 
noisy debate could prove to have been of 
some importance to the political future of 
both its main participants. 

Opening on rates, Mr Boyd Carpenter 
huffed and puffed less than usual and in 
consequence made an effective attack. He 
had the advantage of hard calculations: 
rates are to risi by some £120 million a 
year in England and Wales over last year's 
figure and by a whopping average of io 
per cent for the London area. The Govern¬ 
ment, in the truculent person of Mr Mellish, 
a parliamentary secretary at the Ministry 


PRICES - a year later 

Hdulcige, deloiricinis and biead 
now a watt the scrutiny of 
Mi Biown's pricer, and incomes 
boaid The chad shows the? 
general puce pictuie — befoie the 
budget 
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of Housing, jtttribqted a Urge part of the 
London increase to the Conservative re¬ 
organisation of metropolitan local govern¬ 
ment. There ipay he something in this; 
but there are also indications that some 
local treasurers, with an eye on the high 
cost qf borrowing, may be seeking to build 
up balances this year, by increasing their 
rates by more than the really likely increase 
in current local government expenditure. 
If so, since a rise in rates has the same effect 
as a rise in any other taxes, there will be 
a deflationary effect for the year added to 
tbe deflation of the budget. But, unlike 
the budget, this effect will be hidden from 
the eyes of foreign financiers whom defla¬ 
tion was meant to impress, At the end of 
the debale Mr Grossman reiterated that he 
is going radically to reform the whole rating 
system some time, but he is net quite 
when and how. 


RACE RELATIONS 

Sir Frank Steps Back 

T he Government is in retreat over at 
least part of its Race Relations Bill. 
The Home Secretary, opening the 
Commons debate on Monday, promised to 
think again about bringing in some con¬ 
ciliation machinery. He was hoping to head 
oft some of the expected criticism, but this 
still came, and from both sides. He was 
told that to make discrimination baldly a 
criminal offence would make racial tension 
worse not better. At the very least, he will 
now have to agree to an attempt at con¬ 
ciliation before any case is taken to court, 
and the Conservatives are urging him to go 
further. Mr Thorneycrofr wants the use of 
criminal procedure taken completely out of 
the Bill, and any legal sanctions operated 
through the Civil courts. If Sir Frank 
SofrJticc agrees to do this, then it might be 
possible for him to meet the other main 
criticism of this section of the Bill : that it 
hardly touches many of the areas where 
discrimination is most damaging, notably 
jobs and housing. 

The Conservatives may find, however, 
that the price of success over this part of 
the Bill mav be an adamant Government 
refusal to alter the dubious clause against 
incitement. Sir Frank argued that this only 
involved a fairly narrow extension of the 
Public Order Act of 1936, but the Conserva¬ 
tives insisted tbatjr_ imported entirely 

pew ptkicipii, tUat it would mean words 
being judged not by their effect, or their 
likely effect (in possibly causing a breach of 
the peace), but by their actual content, 
irrespective of their effect. That way, the 
Conservatives argued, lay the road to 
censorship. 

Even the harshest critics of the Bill, how¬ 
ever, protested their sympathy with the 
general object of helping to integrate 
coloured immigrants with the rest of the 
community, and those MPs who have been 
trying to get the race issue taken out of 
party politics were relieved to find that the 
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temperature of the debate was kept below 
even simmering point. The main reason 
for this was tfepr ; on (fee hnsicotfestion pt 
controlling immigration, the Government 
has now moved so far towards tbe Conserva¬ 
tive position that a lot of the steam has boen 
taken out of even ihe extreme Birmingham 
Tories. Mr Thorneycroft looked with 
elaborate suspicion at the recent remarks of 
Mr George Brown, but with the Home 
Secretary himself talking about ” effective 
control,” only the real xenophobes ate going 
to be able to make a big issue out of the now 
marginal difference between the two 
parties. 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

Reason in the Rann 

C ommonsense has made some headway 
in the Rann of Kutcb, even though 
the British mediators have not been Able to 
get India and Pakistan to agree to a cease¬ 
fire. This was mainly because the terraa 
first suggested, while more or Jess accept¬ 
able to India, were not so to Pakistan. 
Pakistan's demand for the withdrawal of all 
armed forces from the entire disputed area, 
made on April 23rd, was a very different 
thing from the less demanding terms which 
the two countries had virtually agreed op ten 
days before, and which India has stuck to. 
But at least both countries have now agreed 
not to aggravate the position. 

The time gained by this could lead to a 
cease-fire if the Pakistanis are prepared to 
be reasonable. It is, after all, their army, 
not India's, that has extended its area of 
control, and therefore can decently be 
expected to withdraw. But it certainly will 
not do so if the Indians threaten immedi¬ 
ately to reoccupy their lost positions. The 
fact that the monsoon will soon make this 
physically impossible might offer Mr 
Shastri a way of being rather less militant 
rhan his fire-eating parliament Would 
suggest. Thursday's reports suggested that 
Pakistan was happy with a British compro¬ 
mise that would disengage the two armies, 
but leave armed police in the area. Indian 
reaction will depend on how far back its 
army is expected to stay, and how far for¬ 
ward its police could still go. 

The sensible consequence of a cease-§t€ 
would be an agreement to go oil Snd settle 
the burster dispute. The obvious method is 
negotiations, but, since this is so likely to 
fail, it might be better to proceed at once to 
international arbitration before the atmo¬ 
sphere is once more poisoned. The 
Pakistanis have already said they will accept 
arbitration or reference to the International 
Court. The Indians have a deep dislike, re¬ 
affirmed by Mr Shastri this week, of 
admitting there is any territorial dispute to 
settle at all, and a considerable suspicion of 
any international involvement in their terri¬ 
torial affairs that might end to their dis¬ 
advantage. Yet if their case is so strong that 
they can deny there is a dispute at all, why 
not take it to arbitration ? 
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CYPRUS 

Stopping the Drift 

T he talks that Archbishop Makarios was 
due to hold in Athens Towards the end 
of this week could be important. Since the 
breakdown more than two weeks ago of the 
Greek-Turkish diplomatic exchanges in 
Athens, efforts to find a way out of the 
Cyprus deadlock have again come to a stand¬ 
still ; and in the island itself a blockade of 
the Turkish part of Nicosia (which was 
finally lifted on Monday), and Turkish road¬ 
building activities in the Kyrenia area, have 
each provided explosive tinder and under¬ 
lined the danger of letting things drift. 

Archbishop Makarios may be tempted to 
minimise the danger of drift, in the belief 
that what he needs most at present is time 
in which to consolidate the de facto Greek 
Cypriot control of the island. Yet it might 
equally well be argued that the longer he 
lets Turkish mistrust deepen, the bigger 
the concessions he will have to make in 
the end. But the chief thing that now needs 
to be impressed on the Greek Cypriots is 
the folly of opposing a further extension of 
the United Nations force’s mandate when 
it comes up for renewal on June 27th. Hints 
that they may be contemplating this have 
been dropped in the island. It is not hard 
to imagine how quickly, without a UN 
presence, some trivial incident could 
escalate into a major flare-up. 

Meanwhile the Turkish government 
seems in no hurry to carry out its threats 
against the Greeks in Istanbul or the 
ecumenical patriarchate. It may well have 
realised that these threats have made Athens 
less, not more, ready for a high-level 
dialogue. Next week the Greek and Turkish 
foreign ministers may both be sitting at the 
Naio council table'in London. Might this, 
after all, be an opportunity for a discreet 
tete-a-tete? 

DIVORCE 

Amended Simon 

ir JOCELYN SIMON, now the chief judge 
of the divorce courts, but until a few 
years ago a liberal Conservative politician 
at the Home Office and the Treasury, last 
week drew favourable attention to a “ com¬ 
promise ” plan for divorce reform. This 
was that no divorce should be obtainable 
where there arc children cf the marriage 
younger than 16 or 17 ; but that in other 
cases there should be provisions for divorce 
either after proof of a matrimonial offence 
or by consent. This is a step that would 
start in the right direction, bur end up in 
the wrong place. 

In a modern state, the test for divorce 
should be whether a marriage appears to a 
reasonable observer to have irretrievably 
broken down, so that it is better for every¬ 
body that the partners should separate. 
Where there are children, this formula 
should make divorces more difficult to 
obtain tha# in practice they are now; but 
there should not be an absolute barrier, 
because that would cause instances of wild 
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unhappiness (including to some children). 
Where there are no children, the formula 
would make divorces easier than now, but 
it is still right to keep up resistance against 
the full concept of divorce by consent; any¬ 
body who has lived in a section of a com¬ 
munity where the divorce rate is high—and 
where women are always looking over their 
shoulders at husbands who regard it as quite 
conventional to slip away after even a brief 
quarrel—need not fed stuffy in expressing 
some qualms about that apparently liberal 
doctrine. 

The uncertain device of getting a court 
ro decide when there had been “irretriev¬ 
able breakdown ” would no doubt cause 
some individual senses of injustice, because 
different judges would have different defini¬ 
tions of what “ irretrievable ” meant. But 
in practice the courts would then come to 
rely on reports from marriage guidance 
officials, who would inquire into each case, 
play something of the role that probation 
officers do, and should act as a force for 
reconciliation where this is possible. The 
mess of present divorce law arises from 
the blanket rule of the matrimonial offence. 
It is a mistake for reforming lawyers ro try 
to put other rigid rules in its place ; there 
are some criteria—such as the length of a 
period of separation—which should be 
regarded as pointers to when a breakdown 
has become irretrievable, but no more than 
that. 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Voting Right 

D r verwolrd ought now to give the 
vote to all Africans in his republic: it 
has been proved quite safe. Far from being 
the irresponsible savages, and willing dupes 
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of communist demagogues, that white South 
Africans picture all black voters as being, all 
the electorates in the little enclaves around 
or within the South African perimeter have 
so far produced governments that are ready 
to trim their political sails to the unchang¬ 
ing wind of Pretoria’s power. Last year in 
Swaziland, the king’s tribal party triumphed 
at the polls. In March Mr Seretse Khama 
became prime minister of Bechuanaland, 
and he is not expected to provoke Dr 
Vcrwoerd. Now the Basuto voters have 
shown a preference for Chief Leabua 
Jonathan’s National party (it has the same 
name as Dr Verwoerd’s) over the radical 
Mr Ntsu Mokhchlc’s Congress party. In 
Dr Verwoerd’s own puppet Bantustan, the 
Transkei, his own Chief Kaiser Maranzima 
has prevailed at the polls over the very 
moderate, but pro-integration*group led by 
Chief Poto. 

fJcme of this means that Africans like 
apartheid. Ir simply m^ans that countries 
held in South Africa’s economic rhrall, like 
Basutoland, cannot afford to declare political 
war on it. The noteworthy thing is the 
mixture of prudence and sophistication that 
has led the African voters of these terri¬ 
tories to put in conservative parties that only 
too willingly accept this hard reality. But 
the governments of each of the three British 
protectorates will all lose their heads eventu¬ 
ally if they go along with South Africa too 
far ; their task is now to keep a nice balance 
between popular passion and political pres¬ 
sure. In a curious way this is Dr VerwoerdN 
task too: he must be seen to respect the 
independence of the protectorates while at 
the same time he seeks to ensure that they 
do not exercise it against his own interests. 
In this sort of situation the Africans may 
just be lucky enough not to lose every trick. 


Wt)e (Economist 
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BANK. RATE RAISED 


fTT Man\ people were surprised at the 
^J| rise of the rate of discount to 4J per 
jJ cent., and but a few days since then* 
was no special ground for immediately 
expecting it . . . The Bank of England 
were certainly justified in what they have 
done ; perhaps they were obliged to do as 
the^ have done. We do not lay any stress 
on the large diminution in the reserve of 
notes, because it is generally admitted that 
a sudden diminution of this kind, when 
caused by an increase in the active circula¬ 
tion, and when unconnected with a foreign 
drain for bullion, is not a sound reason for 
raising the rate of discount . . . Their real 
reason is elsewhere. The demand on them 
has augmented. Theif private securities 
have increased more than £1,200,000, and 
there is no better prima facie reason for an 
augmentation of price than a sudden extra 
demand . . . But there is a reason why a 
small cause at this moment—a small addit¬ 
ional demand for capital—may produce a 
considerable effect—may raise the rate oF 
discount. We have such a large amount of 


capital now locked up . . . Such is the 
simple explanation ot the late use—a slight 
accession ot demand in a market very sen¬ 
sitive to demand . . . Two things, however, 
may be observed* first, as we have seen, 
that any tendency to a revival of trade pro¬ 
duces now an unusual effect on the value 
of money ; a conclusion of some importance 
when the recent news from America rend? 
to augment future trade if not present trade. 
Secondly, that the diminution in the bullion 
of the Bink has been considerable since the 
rate was reduced to 4 per cent.—a result not 
to be deplored, for we have no reaver. to 
wish to keep me money here. We ought 
to wish to utilise our surplifc funds by send¬ 
ing thefn abroad. But though not an effect 
to be lamented, it is a fact to be observed. 
It shows that a rate of 4 per cent, is a rate 
dt which money leaves us, not at which it 
stays whh us, and, therefore, a rate which, 
if a popular foreign investment should be 
brought forward, would aid it rather than 
counteract it. 
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THE PACE-SETTEE 

(Casually comfortable Sabena crossings ring true with particular pace setters) 



Going backstage to introduce your guests to the prima ballerina'' 
What a coincidence. We were about to pay our respects to the 
soprano. Splendid performance, don’t you think? Those voices, 
exquisite, the sets, a touch of genius and that dancing, such 
verve. What a pleasure to be able to give your friends such a 


musical treat Of course, that is one of the rewards for being a 
pace-setter. You always know who will give a stellar performance 
just as you unerringly pick the best. 

It s obvious. You fly with us. You fly Sabena. 


SABENA 



§ llSt AM mt At MUMS S 

SABENA. THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL NETWORK HOMING ON BRUSSELS, HUB O F THE COMMON MARKET 
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Jack of all trades...master of one 


SPECIALISTS IN 

TRANSATLANTIC AIRFREIGHT 


daily distribution service 
for ALL TRADES between 
U.S.A. and Europe 



CALL YOUR AGENT. FORWARDER, OR 

SERBORRO WORLD RIRUNES 

SCHEDULED TRANSATLANTIC CARGO 



USA. • CANADA • IRELAND • UNITED KINGDOM • FRANCE • SWITZERLAND • BELGIUM * NETHERLANDS • GERMANY 


CONNECTIONS TO THE REST OF THE WORLD 
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THE WORLD survey AN 


Clash 
over the 
Caribbean 


USA^i) «*>BAHAMAIS. qm^ 40 0 
f. j,B A_ « 

'2 DOMINICAN 


MEXICO 

TjBR HONDURAS 



REP. 


JAMAICA 


PUERTO RICO 


CARIBfcAN SEA 


anto 

Domingo 



WASHINGTON, DC 

he crisis of the Dominican Republic has seen flowers of 
clashing colour blooming as vigorously as ever in the garden 
cf United States policy towards Latin America and, though the 
hard school, the so-called realists, seemed in the past ten days to 
have the upper hand, the contest is in reality still unresolved. 
President Johnson has been frequently on television and radio of 
late to announce decisions about the Dominican Republic, but it 
was in his long address last Sunday evening that he made his 
main effort to explain to the country the state of mind behind 
the decisions. This speech was detectably the work of more than 
one hand and made it apparent that at least two contending schools 
of thought were still hard at it. 

In the four days between the first landing of the marines at 
Santo Domingo and this speech Mr Johnson had begun to receive 
some embarrassing compliments on the firmness of his actions. 
Conservative Democratic Senators like Mr Smathers of Florida 
and Mr Stennis of Mississippi were congratulating the Administra¬ 
tion on its intervention to stop Communism at a time when the 
Administration would not publicly admit to any other motive than 
the saving of American lives. Senator Ellcnder of Louisiana took 
the occasion to remind the public of what he had always said: 
that the late President Trujillo was a sound man whom the United 
States ought never to have allowed to be toppled from power in 
the Dominican Republic. 

As late as Saturday the United States representative at the 
Organisation of American States, Mr Ellsworth Bunker, was assur¬ 
ing the representatives of the Latin American foreign ministers 
with a straight face that the United States forces had gone to 
Santo Domingo solely to rescue civilians and for no other purpose 
at all. Since this was palpably not the whole truth, too much 
room was left for speculation about what the Administration’s real 
intentions might be. On Sunday night Mr Johnson made explicit 
what was already obvious, that the Administration feared that 
Communists might get the upper hand and was determined not 
to allow it. At the same time he rebuffed the extreme conservatives 
by speaking harshly of the bygone Trujillo dictatorship and by 
delineating the kind of government he would like to see in Santo 


Domingo. This was a government not only freely chosen but 
devoted to social reform—a government, in short, for which the 
only conceivable model in the political history of the Dominican 
Republic is the short-lived administration of President Juan Bosch. 
One school in the State Department, backed by many people of 
positive opinions in the Defence Department and the Omtral 
Intelligence Agency, regards Dr Bosch not only as an ineffectual 
do-gooder but also as being dangerously colour-blind, that is, lack¬ 
ing in alertness when it comes to picking out Communists and 
keeping them at arm’s length. In his broadcast address Mr Johnson 
appeared to detach himself from this school. Somebody had 
evidently persuaded him that it was worthwhile to keep the 
option of a reforming, or democratic, or at least vaguely popular 
government open for the future in case it should come in useful. 

The eruption in the Dominican Republic did not in fact arrive 
quite so unheralded as it must have seemed to a public accustomed 
to think of Asia as the theatre of American military preoccupation. 
Senator Aiken of Vermont reminded the Administration this week, 
with some justice, that it had been too complacent about the falling 
price of sugar ; lately this had been causing the government and 
the unfortunate population of the Dominican Republic to feel the 
wind cf hardship. In the tension, never healed since President 
Bosch was overthrown in 1963, and aggravated by growing econ¬ 
omic discontent, moves began from inside and outside the Republic 
which were to come to a head last week. While intelligence reports 
had warned Mr Johnson of possible Communist rebellions during 
May, Santo Domingo was not on the list. Nevertheless, when the 
revolt started on April 24th, the United States Navy had a carrier 
with a force of marines at the ready. Mr Johnson described last 
Sunday how he took the hard decision to land the first force, a 
few hundred marines, on April 28th, on the basis of a report from 
his Ambassador in Santo Domingo that civil order had broken 
down and that the authorities there were uo longer able to pro¬ 
tect American or other foreign residents. 

No doubt this is strictly accurate and the President had not at 
that time taken the bigger decision to put a stop to the revolution. 
That decision came on the following day, April 29th, evidently 
on some other grounds than those of concern about evacuating 
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American residents. Ex-President Bosch, who has stayed in his 
exile in Puerto Rico throughout these events (whether voluntarily 
or not is hard to say), maintains staunchly that the decision was 
wrong. His wife, who gave a press conference in Washington 
on Tuesday, blamed it on the American Ambassador in Santo 
Domingo, Mr Bennett ; he, she said, had shown a preference for 
talking to the rich and in consequence “ became the dupe of those 
who had earlier supported Trujillo.” President Johnson, she 
alleged, acted on the baais of incorrect information from Mr 
Bexmett, In this Scnora Bosch may have been unfair to the 
Ambassador. Your correspondent’s information, for what it is 
worth, is that it .was not Mr Bennett who told Washington, but 
Washington that told him rhat, in the Administration’s opinion, 
the success of the rebellion would end in a Communist take-over 
of the country. 

With the example of Cuba before him, the Ambassador 
could hardly say that no such possibility existed. Thus the theory 
was adopted that control of the Dominican rebellion was in course 
of passing into Communist hands. The American operation 
changed character, large contingents were landed to take over 
from the Sagging right-wing troops of General Wessin and the 
pro-Bosch forces under Colonel Caamano were bottled up in down¬ 
town Santo Domingo between the American lines and the water¬ 
front. Presumably it will never be possible to prove or disprove 
that President Johnson has, by this action, averted the appear¬ 
ance of a second Communist regime in the Caribbean. Colonel 
Caamano, declaring himself firmly loyal to Dr Bosch, denies that 
any such possibility existed, as also does Dr Bosch himself. But 
according to American intelligence sources 55 Communist and 
Castroist plotters, some from outside the country, were active 
members of the rebel forces, hoping ro take over the movement. 
Estimates of the number of Communist adherents, as distinct from 
“ agents,” in the Dominican Republic vary between three hundred 
odd and three thousand. 

Only ostensibly does the Administration remain neutral between 
the Dominican factions ; the real situation is indicated by the con¬ 
vention which labels the forces of General Wessin as “ loyalists ” 
and those of Colonel Caamano as “ rebels.” Something of the 
outcome may depend on the extent to which the other Latin 
American governments accept this categorisation. The Adminis¬ 
tration has been working for the formation of an inrcr-Amcrican 
force to take over whatever military duties remain to be carried out 
in the Dominican Republic. Very likely, however, ihe political 
duties will prove more important than the military ones, since the 
Administration has plainly litilc idea where to look for 1 new 
Dominican government. The cease-fire agreement signed on 
Wednesday evening affects only Dominicans, according to United 
States officials, who presumably do riot wish to give up their 
influence over the political outcome. 


Steel's Truce 

1. No Check on the Boom 

T HE threat of a steel strike was certainly an impoitant factor in 
the upward climb of industrial production during the last six 
months, bur the postponement of the threat until September 1st at 
the earliest will not bring more than a slight slackening in the boom, 
for some weeks at least. Users of steel will not cancel their orders 
or run down their reserves until they are quite sure that there is 
not going to be a strike m the autumn ; in any case they have not 
been able to build as large supplies as they would have liked. 
Moreover, the steel mills have dug deeply into their own stocks in 
order to meet the unprecedented demands. Output of steel may 
fall off somewhat, as the pressure eases ; later on there will be a 


seasonal decline in 
demand, from the 
automobile com¬ 
panies in particular. 

But for the moment 
the manufacturers 
can still sell ail the 
steel that they want 
to produce. 

Not surprisingly 
their profits during 
the first quarter of 
the year were the 
highest ever. So 
were those of the 
three big motor manufacturers; the General Motors Cor¬ 
poration earned more in the three months than any company 
ever before. Profits after taxes—helped by the latest cut 
in corporate levies—were up by 13 per cent, according to the 
President, in the first quarter of 1965 compared with the October 
to December period of 1964. This was even better than had been 
forecast. Good results appeared in all industrial categories, except 
for the railways, and in general profit margins continued to im¬ 
prove steadily ; some companies, however, have been forced by 
the pressure of demand to use their less profitable facilities. 

This is one reason—and another is the availability of plenty 
of ready cash as a result of record earnings—why businessmen’s 
plans for capital spending have been stepped up yet again, accord-^ 
mg to the latest survey from the McGraw-Hill Department of 
Economics. This rise in outlays is expected to continue through 
1966 and 1967, when the average level of expenditure should be 
maintained at over $48 billion, compared with $4S billion in 1964. 
A growing share of this spending is going into actual expansion 
rather than just into improvement of facilities. Of course, any 
change in the economic climate—such as a steel strike in September 
—would bring a quick change in these plans as well. 


2. Temporary or Permanent? 

FROM \ (.ORRFSPONDFNr IN PIITSBURGH 

F or an industry grown used to direct intervention from thj 
White House in its labour disputes, as is the steel industry, 
last week’s strike-averting agreement, without such high-level 
and forceful peace-making, is rather remarkable. It demonstrates 
how badly both sides really wanted a way out in spite 
of the tough talk. The question now is whether the reasons 
for wanting that way out are lasting enough ro head off another 
crisis when the four-month extension of the contract expires. 

Bargaining was difficult from the start this time. The battle 
for the presidency of the union, after delaying the contract talks, 
produced a two-headed leadership, with the incumbent head of 
the United Steel Workers of America, Mr David McDonald, still 
contesting the narrow victory of his challenger, Mr I W Abel, the 
union’s secretary-treasurer, in February’s election. Mr Abel takes 
office on June 1st after being officially proclaimed winner by 
309,000 votes to 299,000 last Friday. Mr McDonald is protesting 
against this result, but many people think that he may decide 
not to prolong the uncertainty by appealing to the Department 
of Labour. This would delay the resumption of serious bargain¬ 
ing, now due to begin in ten days’ time. 

The wish for an agreement had been strong all along, in spite 
of the doubt about whom it was to be made with. The companies 
were feeling unprecedented pressure from their customers, who 
were threatening to buy huge quantities of foreign steel because 
the mills had been unable to meet their demands for extra 
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HOECHST HAS IT 


These pipelines are enjoyed not only by engineers. 

Non-technical people, too, tend to take a long look at them, 
especially where the liquid can be taken Internally. Of course, 
for large irrigation schemes, for the transport of liquid cement, 
or for drainage purposes, it would probably be better to use 
rather more stable pipes - pipes from ©HOSTALEN , 
for example, the tough, reliable polyethylene from Hoechst, 

But perhaps pipes are not your line. Maybe you’re spraying 
pesticides on fruit trees or -snow*' on Christmas trees? Then you 
need a spray pack - and a spray pack needs an unseen but 
reliable safety propellant iike^FRIGEN. which Hoechst makes 
for all purposes from putting on sun oil to putting out fires. 

Plastic for pipeline? Propellant for aerosol? - Hoechst has it. 


UJ 


Farbwerke Hoechst AG. Frankfurt/M. Germany 

Hoechst in Great Britain. 
Hoechst Chemicafs Limited. London, $. W 1. 
Hoechst Pharmaceuticals Limited. London. S.W. I . 
Hoechst Cassetfa Dyestuffs Limited, Manchester. 


H A century of 
Chemistry 


Hoeschst produces dyestuffs, textile auxiliaries , 
intermediates, pharmaceuticals, sera and vaccines, 
chemicals, raw materials for the paint industry, solvents, 
plastics, fibres, films fertilizers, plant protection 
agents and designs and constructs chemical plant• 













Abel in McDonald out 


supplies to build up stocks as a hedge against strike. The union 
was hardly anxious to take some 400,000 members out of the 
mills when its leadership was in such disarray. But, in the end, 
two other factors may have predominated in bringing about the 
interim agreement. One was the peaceful relationship built up 
during the more than five years of sensible and informal discussion 
of mutual problems which began after the disastrous 116-day strike 
in 1959. The other was the secret word passed from Washington 
over the final weekend that no direct help was to be expected from 
the Administration, apart from the assistance of Mr Simkin, the 
federal mediator. On April 26th, Mr McDonald made a deal with 
Mr Cooper, the chief bargainer for the companies, under which 
the industry is setting aside 11.5 cents for each hour worked from 
May 1 st until a settlement is reached. The accrued sum will 
then be paid out in wages or in any other form which is agreed. 
Meanwhile, neither side commits itself on how big the final settle¬ 
ment should be and the union can reopen the contract any time 
after August 1st and strike thirty days after that. 

It is this final triumph of reason that holds the most hope for 
keeping the peace later, even though Mr Abel will probably be the 
union spokesman then and even though there are, inevitably, some 
problems ahead. Not the least of these is that the leaders of the 
union’s branches—it has about 3,000—seem more militant than 
either the members themselves or than Mr Abel. The union’s 
wage policy committee, composed largely of these local leaders, 
met on April 28th to ratify the interim agreement. Instead of 
making a great show of unity, as the script calls for, the committee 
spent three and a half quarrelsome hours berating the chief bar¬ 
gainers for accepting so much less than the automobile workers and 
other unions had won during the last year. Whether it was a small 
group of hot-heads who were behind this or whether it is a threat 
to Mr Abel’s power before he can solidify it remains to be seen 
but he may be forced into more intransigence than he would like. 

In addition, Mr Abel favours simple bargaining about clear-cut 
issues such as wages and welfare benefits ; steel’s remarkable 
record for labour peace in recent years has been achieved by Mr 
McDonald’s more sophisticated approaches. Finally, Mr Abel 
believes in running the union by committee—he hints that he was 
unhappy when the final deal was struck by Mr McDonald and 
Mr Cooper alone—while the companies would prefer to deal with 
a single strong leader capable of keeping the members in line. 

AD this would seem to dim the prospects for future peace. But 
now that he has been elected Mr Abel appears to have softened 
his objections to using non-elected experts in the negotiations. 
Mr McDonald relied heavily on such men and their fertile minds 
produced tome of the complex solutions which the steel industry 
has found for the labour problems arising out of technological 
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change and automation. Mr Abel’s new readiness to work with 
such advisers could help to preserve through the coming weeks of 
bargaining the McDonald brand of statesmanship which was so 
successful in breaking last month’s apparent deadlock. Moreover, 
Mr Simkin has won his spurs as a steel mediator and, once the 
union has decided its internal argument over its leadership, bigger 
men in Washington may no longer be reluctant to step in. 

3. Guide-post for a Settlement 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON 

T he Johnson Administration, with unprecedented lack of 
equivocation, has now told the steel industry and the Steel 
Workers’ Union exactly what their new long-term contract ought 
to contain. They should agree to increase wages and other bene¬ 
fits by an amount that will raise the industry’s total payroll costs 
by no more than 3 per cent and, if they do, the industry should 
maintain its present prices unchanged. This yas the message 
that could clearly be read, although it was not explicitly stated, 
in this week’s report to die President on steel prices from his 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

There was nothing new in the word transmitted to the steel 
workers that a new contract that represented an increase of only 
3 per cent would be acceptable in the eyes of the government; 
this is the standard established for all labour contracts under the 
government’s 1962 “ guide-posts ” for non-inflationary wage 
and price action, which President Johnson has adopted as his own. 
What is new about the special report on steel prices is that it 
determines for a specific industry that it can pay the 3 per cent 
increase in wages without increasing prices. The guide-post 
standard here is whether or not the industry has enjoyed an 
advance in productivity equal to the national average. The council 
said that the steel industry had—a conclusion that the industry 
contests vehemently. 

Clearly, the Administration must have recognised that it was 
incurring some risk in decreeing publicly that the steel industry 
could afford a wage increase without a price increase. Since 
President Kennedy’s historic confrontation of the steel industry 
in 1962, when he accused it of attempting to put up prices 
unjustifiably, both the Kennedy and Johnson Administrations have 
contented themselves with generalised exhortations to business 
about responsible price behaviour. If these exhortations have not 
been heeded—the motor industry, for example, failed to act on 
suggestions that it was in a position actually to reduce prices— 
no one paid particular attention to the fact. Now, however, the 
Administration has taken a precise and public stand. If the steel 
wage settlement exceeds 3 per cent, the union will be unmis¬ 
takably identified as the party to blame for whatever inflation 
results. This could place the President in a politically difficult 
position, but not as difficult as the one that would arise if the 
wage settlemeht is linfited to 3 per cent and fhe industry neverthe¬ 
less raises prices. In iuih a case President Johnson will be faced 
with the undesirable alternatives of renewing 1962’s hostilities 
between government and industry—win or lose these could again 
destroy business confidence in a Democratic Administration—or 
publicly admitting that the guide-posts for non-inflationary 
behaviour are a dead letter. 


South's New Russell 

H istory has not been kind to states’ governors who select them¬ 
selves to fill vacant seats in the United States Senate. Since 
193hftvd made themselves * instant Senators ” (by trustfully 
handing Ofe^to their lieutenant governors who then named diem 
to dk higher office). Yet only one succeeded in holding on to the 
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seat in the next election. However, if the new Democratic Senator 
from South Carolina, Mr Donald Russell—the Governor of a 
fortnight ago—lives up to his advance billing, he <need have few 
worries about his future* A lawyer and a successful businessman, 
an assistant Secretary of State under President Truman and a 
former president of the University of South Carolina, he is being 
hailed in Washington as a symbol of the new moderation in the 
South. No champion of integration, of course, he has already 
announced his opposition to the pending Bill guaranteeing voting 
rights for Negroes. But as Governor he carefully supported the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, broke with precedent so sjUbw Negroes it 
his inauguration and presided over the peaceful admission of the 
first Negro student into a white state-supported university. 

Mr Russell replaces Senator Olin Johnston, a Democratic 
veteran of 21 years in the Senate, who died last month. Although 
Mi Johnston was by no means a die-hard segregationist his loss 
comes as another blow to the southern conservative block in the 
Senate, already weakened this year by the absence of its kingpin, 
Senator Richard Russell of Georgia. (Washington gossip says 
that the 67-ycar-old Democrat will retire because of a lung 
ailment but Mr Russell has hotly denied this.) Mr Johnston’s 
place on the powerful Senate Judiciary Committee has been taken 
by Senator Smathers of Florida, a Southerner of less determined 
stripe. (He in turn surrendered his scat on the Foreign Relations 
Committee to Senator McCarthy of Minnesota.) Mr Johnston’s 
most influential post, the chairmanship of the patronage-rich Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, has been filled by Senator 
Monroncy of Oklahoma, who is expected to be a more passionate 
advocate of better airmail than of higher wages for government 
employees. 

Because Mr Donald Russell will have to face the voters in 
November, 1966, the congressional elections in South Carolina 
that year will be even more significant than had been expected. 
Running for re-election—but making his debut as a Republican— 
will be the staunch segregationist Senator Strom Thurmond. The 
most powerful vote-getter in the state, he led South Carolina to 
support “ the Goldwater Republican Party ” last autumn for the 
first time in living memory. The new Senator Russell will be 
fighting to hold his seat in a separate contest, but he could have 
a stiff battle if South Carolina’s defection to the Republicans was 
more than a passing fancy. One possible opponent for Mr Russell 
is another new Republican, Mr Albert Watson. But first he must 
win back the seat in the House of Representatives to which he 
was re-elected last autumn as a Democrat but which he angrily 
resigned in February when Democrats in Congress stripped him of 
his standing on committees for having deserted to Mr Goldwater. 
There is to be a special election next month in which Mr Watson 
will keep the promise he made upon resigning—to face his 
constituents under his new colours. 

Confused State 

NOW YORK 

I i it is any consolation to either of them, the leaders of both poli¬ 
tical parties in New York St*tp are engulfed in almost equal 
waves of unpopularity. Xct the Republican Governor, Mr Nelson 
Rockefeller, has chosen to ignore this, cheerfully announcing, long 
before he had any need to, that he intends to run for a third term, 
a year and a half from now. The,New York Times saw the 
announcement as a manifestation of the Governor’s weakness (once 
his strength)—a refusal to recognise prevailing political realities, 
such as the hostility aroused by his divorce and re-marriage. Yet 
the Democratic Mayor of New York City, Mayor Wagner, who 
must run for re-election this autumn, ip in a worse way, turning 
up on public opinion polls with 0 lower popularity rating than 
even unheard-of rivals. His deal with Mr Rockefeller—getting 
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Republican support to gjve the pro-Wagner minority of Democrats 
in the State, Legislature authority over, the anti-Wagneriaa 
majority—baa not gone down well with the vgters who tend to 
find Mr Wagner, at best, coloutless. 

Controlling the Legislature for the first time in thirty years 
has turned out to be not very much fun for the Democrats. They 
have been fighting among themselves over a formula for ecappor- 
tionment-^changiag the boundaries of the state's voting districts— 
and have delayed so long that they are now probably going,to be 
confronted wjth a specially appointed non-partisan commission to 
take on the job. In fact, the creation of such a commission wav 
their own proposal, last autumn when the Republicanrcontrolled 
Legislature, in its dying days, passed a volley of redjstrictipg Bills 
(now rejected by the courts) designed to protect the Republican 
party as much a* possible from anything the Democrats might 4^ 
(New York is obliged to set new boundaries for its election di$; 
triers in order to comply with the United States Supreme Court*! 
decision last summer that such districts should be roughly equal 
in population. And the movement of people into the cities have 
left rural, largely Republican, areas with a disproportionate 
influence in the Legislature under the present arrangement.) 

Even some of their accomplishments have been painful for 
Democrats in the Legislature. Traditionally, they have opposed 
sales taxes since these hit the poor as hard as the rich. Bu$ they 
were persuaded to vote for Mr Rockefeller’s sales tag (his own 
Republicans voted against it) on the grounds that it would help,pay 
for a record budget, with substantial benefits for Democratic New 
York City, and that the alternatives—-higher income and Corpora¬ 
tion taxes—might drive industry out of the state. Nevertheless, 
consumers will feel the pinch of the two per cent tax. The fine 
time such a tax has been paid in most areas outside New York 
City, it will be levied on almost every non-edible product and on 
many services as well. Retailers fear that it may drive, shoppers to 
near-by New Jersey, where there is no sales tax. It was again 
with industry in mind that Governor Rockefeller vetoed the Demo¬ 
crats’ proposal to raise the state’s minimum wage to $1.50 an hour 
(the federal minimum Is $r.25). The Democrats claim that they 
will try again, perhaps for $1.40. 

Eclipse of a Sun 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT ON THE PICKET LINK 

O N Easter Saturday Baltimore, in Maryland, joined the long 
list of cities that have been without newspapers, At noon 
that day the Sunpapers’ unit of the American Newspaper Guild, 
representing 728 editorial, commercial and maintenance employees 
of The Sun , The Evening Sun and The Sunday Sun , with a daily 
circulation of some 450,000, voted to reject the publishers’ find 
offer and, after their contract had expired, took to the street with 
strike signs. Picket lines were honoured by die Teamsters' Union, 
whose members drive the delivery vans, and on the following day 
by almost all members of the International Typographical Union 
and some members of other craft unions. After attempting to 
publish curtailed editions with the help of managerial staff, the 
Sunpapers announced on Monday night that, for the first time 
since 1837, they were suspending publication. While members 
of the ITU backed up the striking Guildsmen almost unanimously, 
their contract had a no-strike clause, which also applied to Balti¬ 
more's other daily newspaper, the Hearst-pwned News*Americm. 
The day after Jhe Sun dosed the News-Ameyican, calling die 
printers’ absence at The Sun * a violation of the joint contract, also 
ceased publication and laid off its entire staff. 

The Guild’s main complaint is the so-called “ District gap ”— 
the vast difference between newspaper salaries in Baltimore and 
those in Washington, 40 miles away, which formerly kept In dose 
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sttt* With Baltimore scales. Reporters with seven years’ experience 
#* thfe SunpaperS now get $150 a week, a $500 life insurance policy. 
Ho medical coverage and minute pensions at the company’s dis¬ 
cretion. In the District of Columbia experienced reporters will 
receive $200 a week under their latest contract, besides generous 
guaranteed fringe benefits. The management’s last offer before 
the strike would have raised top Baltimore salaries to $160, from 
wbi^h payments under a new medical plan would be deductible. 
The publishers Cite the differehce between the Washington and 
Baltimore costs of living in their defence, but their strongest talk¬ 
ing points are The Sun’s apparently inexhaustible supply of good 
reporters and advertising men who, drawn by the paper’s high 
reputation, learn their trade in Baltimore before going on to better¬ 
paying newspapers and trades, and the fact that the strike was 
inspired from Washington which is offensive to a proud and insular 
city. 

A year ago the feeble Baltimore Guild merged with the Wash¬ 
ington Guild, membership increased five-fold, a militancy bom of 
strength was apparent and old grievances were disinterred and 
publicised. A new generation of college-bred and ambitious 
employees—the picket line consists largely of Princeton men— 
took charge and the strike vote, long anticipated, was carried by 
a six-to-one majority in the final meeting. Since then Baltimore's 
newspaper blackout has been lightened by the appearance of two 
tabloid dailies, the Banner, issued by the striking members of the 
Sunpapers’ staff (composed in Washington and printed in Dela¬ 
ware), and the Herald, issued by a group of students at Johns 
Hopkins University. But as the strike goes into its third week the 
city is still suffering from the dislocation of commerce and chic 
morale that a newspaper shur-down inevitably brings with it. 

Lips That Touch Liquor 

T he glass house of the architect, Mr Philip Johnson, may be 
the least private dwelling in Connecticut, but all sorts of 
families throughout the state may now feel just as exposed. Con¬ 
necticut's highest court has upheld a law iorbidding parents irom 
serving alcoholic drinks in their homes to people under 21 years 
old, their own offspring excluded. At one point, people in Darien, 
the rich exurban town where the case originated, were talking 
of going as far as the United States Supreme Court to fight tor 
their right to privacy. But this week the Darien psychiatrist and 
his wife who lost their appeal against $1,000 in fines for serving 
drinks at a teenagers’ party at their home decided to pay up and 
let the matter drop. Their sentence was an outcome of the cele¬ 
brated court Case last autumn in which 14 adults from Darien 
were arrested for having been either hosts or servants at two parties 
on an evening which ended with the death of one of the guests, 
a 17-year-old girl, in a car crash. Does such tragedy justify a 
law which makes it a crime to hand a glass of sherry in one’s own 
home to a sophisticate of twenty ? Many people think not. But 
the statute remains in Connecticut, as it does in many other states, 
in force and, except in rare cases, unenforceable. 

Drinking in ptiblic places is a question on which there is wider 
agreement. All states, with the exception of New York and 
Louisiana, have set the age of 21 as the minimum for being served 
spirits. The District of Columbia, which allows the sale of beer 
and wine to those over eighteen years old, finds itself luring young 
people from its suburbs in Virginia and Maryland, which do not. 
To fight this, the capital city is considering some form of identifica¬ 
tion card for would-be drinkers over eighteen who can obtain their 
parents’ consent. Massachusetts will soon adopt a similar card to 
idgptify those who are over 21 but do not look it an4 risk being 
jttowtway by punctilious bar tenders. New York, however, is 
oe^g^lUtious in Considering whether it should raise its minimum 
tgfc ffir buying alcohol beyond 18 years old. Governor Hughes 


of New Jersey is leading a crusade of citizens from six neigh** 
flooring states to persuade New York to change, arguing that it 
is not the drink but the driving home over the border afterwards 
that is objectionable. New York’s Governor Rockefeller has 
promised to sign a Bill raising the legal minimum age to 21 if 
the Democratic Legislature decides that it wants to, but he doubts 
whether the law can succeed w here families fail. 


Taming the Motor Car 

B usy as they are putting 9 million more cars on the American 
roads this year, the automobile manufacturers are already 
turning their minds to the changes «they propose to make in the 
1966 models, due out this autumn. Not one of these changes 
appears likely to make cars safer to drive. Indeed, there is every 
intention of making them even more powerful—and thus more 
lethal. The industry might be wiser to pay more attention to 
the death-roll on the roads—nearly 48,000 in 1964, up 4,000 from 
that in 1963—and to an accumulation of small signs rhat the 
Administration, members of Congress and ordinary Americans 
fee] that Detroit ought to try to civilise the combustion engine. 
True, the manufacturers gave in two years ago to the demand that 
front-seat belts should be made standard equipment on all motor 
cars ; now they arc moving toward installing rear-scat belts as 
a matter of course. The industry is also backing a fedeial Bill 
lequiring every car to consume its own fumes—not so much 
because it likes the idea as because it likes even less the prospect 
of a multitude of varying state requirements for controls on 
exhausts. 

But Detroit may soon have to go further. Last December the 
Federal Trade Commission held hearings on the price and-quality 
of tvres ; some witnesses testified that the inadequacy of tyres on 
many new cars was due to cost-cutting practices of the manufac¬ 
turers and their insistence that tyres should contribute to the 
“low, sleek look” which salesmen like. Yet this makes blow¬ 
outs more likely on fully loaded vehicles. The FTC has yet ro 
act on the hearings, but may do so soon. 

in January the General Services Administration issued a list of 
seventeen safety features which it may require on the 60,000 cars 
that it is to buy for the government next year. The manufacturers 
are trying to persuade it to tone down some of its demands : they 
tear a move in Congress to make such specifications apply to all 
cars. Some would not mean much change ; others would make 
the manufacturers provide as standard equipment things now 
optional (but at a price). 

Crusaders in the Senate for safer cars are Senator Nelson of 
Wisconsin and Senator Ribicoff, who, when he was Governor of 
Connecticut, made his state’s roads among the safest in the country. 
As the head of a subcommittee on government operations, Mr 
Ribicoff has to aim his fire at officials. But his theme at the 
hearings which opened recently was that the manufacturers were 
not co-operaring sufficiently with officials to speed research into 
safer cars—largely because Detroit is convinced that tv safety doesn’t 
sell.” Among the government witnesses who defended the industry 
was Mr Connor, the new Secretary of Commerce. But it was the 
Department of Commerce, not the manufacturers, which com¬ 
missioned the Cornell Aeronautical Laboratories to take a look 
at the shape of cars to come. The report, released just before 
Easter, concludes that the basic design will not change much 
during the next fifteen years but that there will be startling inno¬ 
vations to make driving safer; spacing aids, possibly electro¬ 
magnetic, to avoid collisions and enable roads to carry more cars ; 
devices to keep cars in the denars of lanes and wake drowsy 
drivers ; new braking systems * and,' perhaps, small cars for cities, 
to be hooked on to an automatic system and carried along. 
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You’re wrong if you think 
Cherry Heering is sweet. Let us 
explain. The first taste is with the 
tip of the tongue. Bitter-sweet. 



Then - the after-taste: DRY. It is 
nearly 150 years of experience, 
skill and tradition that makes 
Cherry Heering so special. 
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Denmark’s Liqueur Delight £>ince 1818 
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4 T i they let that scoundrel Kenyatta out,’* said a certain white 

X Kenyan farmer way back in prehistoric i960, “ I am leaving 
Kenva for good.” This week the same farmer, on a visit to 
London, said “ It old man Keriyatta goes, I go too.” This remark¬ 
able metamorphosis in the image of Mr Kenyatta—in which he has 
been transformed from the “ cunning, evil-eyed leader ot Man 
Mau,” as the hand-outs used to have it, to “ the Mzee (old father). 
President Jomo Kenyatta, the West’s only hope in the great struggle 
out there in Kenya,” as today’s conversations have it—received a 
new fillip on April 29th. On that day Mzee Kenyatta rejected a. 
shipload of Russian arms on the superb ground that they were 

too old and of no use to the modern army of Kenya/ 5 By now 
Mr Kenyatta must be seen in Washington as the equivalent of an 
entire regiment of marines. 

Of course this is all bosh. Mr Kenyatta was an African nationalist 
in Mau Mau days and this is what he is still. His motive then was 
the same as it is today: to get as many Africans as possible into 
as many top jobs as possible as quickly as possible—or, more 
shortly, to make African Kenya truly independent. Genuine African 
nationalists have always been willing to take whatever the East 
has to offer (and no doubt Mr Kenyatta will soon demonstrate 
this in what will then be interpreted as a new turnabout but 
the more sophisticated of them generally have the twus to under¬ 
stand that there is no point in replacing one form of colonialism 
with another. ; 

In a curious way this probably applies as much to the bete rouge 
of western mythology about Kenya* Vice-President Oginga Odinga. 
as it does to anyone else. He has been the ol^$|,^i 9 ing of all 
Kenyan leaders to take communist assistance, am he has been 
the most assiduous in arguing that true non-alignment means that 


deals with the East must be weighty enough to balance the physical 
preponderance of the West in what was, after all, a British colony 
until eighteen months ago. Mr Odinga does not, when spoken to, 
sound like any man's puppet. The strongest element in his quarrel 
with his colleagues in Kenya is not the East-West issue at all, but 
personal and tribal. Since this is the significant issue to watch in 
Kenva politics, Mr Odinga could still be dangerous. 

The true harvest for communists lies in the educated, un¬ 
employed young. These young Africans are. throughout the 
continent, generally more susceptible to Russian and Chinese wiles 
than their elders. In the face of such pressure, any African presi¬ 
dent has to keep his political wnts about him if he is not to be 
revolutioncd out. Dr Nkrumah, of Ghana, has reacted by gradually 
succumbing to his young radicals ; the greatness of rhe Mzee lies 
in the fact that, so far, he has not. 

It pays off. At the end of March, Mr James Gichuru, finance 
minister of Kenya, returned from a fund-raising trip to Britain, 
Holland, Germany, France, Italy and America and brought home 
£41 million in pledged assistance Even France, not until now 
much interested in African countries outside its former colonial 
empire, promised to consider financial assistance to Kenya. Mr 
Gichuru put the success of the tour down to Kenya's reputation for 
political stability. A truer reason may be Kenya’s success in keep¬ 
ing political instability just near enough to the surface to frighten 
the West, while nor letting it out of control. Vet the past month 
has provided a spate of tailor-made events to soothe western hearts. 

On April 5th a party of 29 Kenyan students returned from the 
university of Baku, in Russia, with dire tales of cold, hunger, racial 
discrimination* low standards of education* and perpetual propagan¬ 
da. The fcllow’ing Friday the minister for economic planning. Mr 
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Tom Mboya, turned on the assistant minister of finance, Mr Tom 
Okelo Odongo and, in a televised attack, said that Mr Odongo*s 
recent speech, which included a plea for Kenya to bend a little 
more to the East, had been misleading. The following day President 
Kenyatta himself rounded on Mr Bildad Kaggia, an associate from 
pre Mau Mau days, and said " all he did was stay idle saying the 
government was bad, so I sacked him.” This was in Mr Kaggia’s 
home district, to a crowd fond of hearing the Kaggia call for free 
land. On April 21st, Mr Mboya said Kenya would not follow the 
policies of Ghana, Egypt and Algeria, as Mr Kaggia had recom¬ 
mended. On April 20th Mr Kenyatta sent home that shipment of 
Russian arms, together with the technicians that came with them. 

The same week his government published a white paper on 
“ democratic African socialism” which amounts to about the most 
pragmatic view of how much socialism is good for a developing 
economy ever to have emerged from a newly-independent African 
country. Three British firms—power and lighting, roads and 
buses, and ICI’s Magadi Soda Company (going broke since the 
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boycott of its main customer. South Africa)—might be nationalised 
under this plan. Taxes, which means taxation of expatriates, will 
go up. All nationalisation will be fully compensated and only 
applied “ when circumstances require it.” A state department of 
tourism and a state construction company will be set up. 

The white paper moralises sensibly on how ownership can be 
abused whether public or private ; how nationalisation does not 
always lead to additional resources ; how the first method of 
accelerating Africanisation of jobs will be to co-operate with the 
firms concerned. Foreign lotteries will be abolished. And so on. 
The Russian-controlled Lumumba Institute in Nairobi, which seems 
likely, by a government motion in parliament on April 30th, to 
be nationalised itself (at what compensation to Moscow ?) would 
never recognise this brand of socialism. Indeed students of the 
institute have issued a statement challenging it. It is this sort of 
challenge that Mzee Kenyatta is doing his best to answer. He 
might fail; if he succeeds let no one be fooled into believing him 
14 our man in Kenya.” He is not. He is Kenya’s? 
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The Economist ? “ That miserable paper ”—Mr Ian Smith 
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The Happy Brinkman 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Salisbury Ma\ 6th 

W ILL Friday’s polling go into the his¬ 
tory books as u the mealie-meal elec¬ 
tion?” When the Duke of Montrose, Rho¬ 
desia’s agriculture minister, said on tele¬ 
vision that he would readily eat mealie-meal 
for a year to avoid subjugation to black 
nationalism, he made one of the few re¬ 
marks that have approached realism in the 
ruling party’s campaign. But the idea of 
the duke thus putting himself on a level with 
his three million fellow (black) Rhode¬ 
sians with a diet of sudza porridge was just 
a mild joke to most of the white voters. 
They shrug off, as merely “hypothetical,” 
the threat of Britain imposing sanctions if 
Mr Ian Smith's government made a uni¬ 
lateral declaration of independence 
(“ UDI ”). Mr Smith himself has vastly 
encouraged this nonchalance, telling his 
packed audiences that the warnings uttered 
by Rhodesia’s industrial, commercial and 
farming leaders about the possible effects 
of UDI “ all conccntiatc on the worst that 
could happen ”, he ignores the fact that 
these warning memoranda repeatedly use 
the phrase “ at a conservative estimate.” The 
men who drafted them back in December 
would write more cheerfully today, he 
claims, ignoring the fact they were pub¬ 
lished only last week, after he had broken 
his promise to give the electorate a ” con¬ 
sidered analysis of all the reports.’* He 
further suggests that Mr Harold Wilson has 
had *' second thoughts ” since his threat of 
sanctions in October. Yet Mr Wilson re¬ 
peated his warning only last week. 

Make-believe goes further when Mr 
Smith and his colleagues claim that the cli¬ 
mate for negotiations with Britain over 


independence is now better than ever. 
Then come the promises, the silver linings: 
plenty of investment is waiting in western 
Europe, a thousand white farmers are 
poised to leave Kenya, and both will reach 
Rhodesia on the morrow of its independ¬ 
ence. The African nationalist leaders 
(always called “ the extreme racialists ”) 
will £.ee sense only after independence ; 
then it should be simple to get everyone 
round a table and work out a future for all 
communities. With this prospect of fairy' 
tale happiness, Mr Smith has naturally been 
angered by the suggestions of the oppo¬ 
sition Rhodesia party and the critical local 
newspapers that he is asking for a mandate 



Mealie-mouthed duke 


for UDI. “ We are not considering UDI 
at the moment” he says, carefully always 
adding the last three words, and then ans¬ 
wers questions about how UDI would 
affect, say, old age pensioners, as calmly as 
if UDI stood for a picnic outing. 

Some make-believe has also been gen¬ 
erated by Rhodesian correspondents in 
London who have interpreted Mr Wilson’s 
” ray of hope ” remark as indicating belief 
that, when Mr Smith has won his over¬ 
whelmingly electoral victory, he will be 
strong enough to shed some extremists 
among his colleagues and reach a compro¬ 
mise with Britain that most of the Com¬ 
monwealth leaders could endorse. 

Possibly Mr John Gaunt will be per¬ 
suaded to become speaker and a few other 
Rhodesian ministerial faces may change, 
but an evening spent in Salisbury would 
destroy these London optimists’ hopes that 
Mr Smith means to compromise. He has 
talked himself over the brink into inevitable 
action. With his fiat voice and limited 
vocabulary, he has an almost hypnotic effect 
on his white audiences. The new cult in 
Rhodesia is one of strength. They have got 
Britain “ on the hop,” they think. Mr Smith 
derides The Economist's editorial sugges¬ 
tion that Britain should offer passage money 
to Rhodesians who cannot abide majority 
rule as “ just the sort of thing you'd expect 
from that miserable paper”; he says his 
starting price is not the £50 million men¬ 
tioned by The Economist but “ to swap 
Britain for Rhodesia, and even then we 
wouldn’t play.” 

One of the recent “conservative esti¬ 
mates” suggests that 25,000 whites tout 
of the present 217,000) would be obliged to 
leave Rhodesia within li year of UDI, fol¬ 
lowing a ten per cent drop in national in¬ 
come and the disappearance of 8,000 white 
jobs. Only three people telephoned the 
Rhodesia party headquarters to voice any 
anxiety about these predictions. In the 
world of make-believe, it is always some¬ 
one else who in extremis has to sup on 
mealie-meal. 
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because it has never forgotten that 
its clients are people, not numbers; 
that though efficiency is essential, so 
is understanding. ‘General Accident’ 
insurance service provides .both. 

people like to 
insure wit h 

/ General 

-jamaa 

GENF3AL ACCIDENT FIRE A LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTO 

GTNFRAL BUILDINGS • PERTH • Sc Ol I AND 
CENTRAL BLtl DINGS • ALDWYCH I OMX)N WC2 


JAL SHOWS WHAT TO SAY 
AND WHERE TO GO 
IN JAPAN . ' . - I 



Nowadays, more and more British businessmen are going to Japan to 
open up new fields, forge new links with Japanese concerns. Yet the 
success of your trip can often hinge on youi knowing some of the local 
customs 

For this reason JAL have produced both a ‘Businessman's Guide to 
i Japan* and a gramophone record of Japanese phrases vital for the tiip. 
i In the guide you*ll find lists of Banks and theii addresses. Notes on 
1 importing and exporting goods. Good hotels. How to entertain in 
I Japan and how you’ll be entertained. Rules of etiquette. Everything. 

1 The record will help you perfect your Japanese phrases. And with 
every record comes a phonetic version of the phrases to give you even 
greater assistance. 

Both guide and record arc part of the superb JAL set vice you get when 
i you intend Hying to Japan. Also coming with the airline ticket is 
typically courteous Eastern service, comfort and marvellous food. You 
arrive in Japan feeling fresh and ready foi work. Please zvntcfoi your 
FREE copies of the guide and re cm d to Dept . 8. 



JAPAN AIR LINES 

8 lUnuvi-i StrccL, London Wi lol.H\dc Pjtk383X 


I 
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Brainwaves' what do 

we DO WKIH THEM ALL? 
GIVE THEM TO CHARJTV? 


I KWcha/ a firm 
that Will use them 




Why Shell-Mex and B.P. always welcomes brainwaves 


w e live by brainwaves, recognise at least four orders 
of them. 

There are brainwaves that create new products where 
none was before, and brainwaves that find a new use 
for existing products. A third order of brainwave 
improves marketing techniques, and the fourth is the 
brainwave that makes a current product a better 
product. Few companies are more richly endowed 
with brainwave-bearing facilities than Shell-Mex 


and B.P.—drawing, as it does, on the research centres 
of both the Shell and the BP companies. Everything 
we do is all the better for brainwaves. Better for the 
customer, which can only mean better fo£ us. 



SHELL-MEX AND B.P. LTD MARKETS PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS OF BOTH BP AND SHELL IN THE U.K. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

Back to 
Baasskap? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 

uietly, the South African government 
is undergoing a momentous change of 
policy towards its African subjects. The 
policy on its way out is the ohe libelled 
“ Bantustan,” under which all the emphasis 
is on developing the African reserves and 
building up tribal self-determination in far¬ 
away areas. This could be presented as 
“ separate development ” and has been Dr 
Verwoerd’s answer to foreign critics as well 
as his plan for stemming the flow of Africans 
from the reserves to the cities. Now Dr 
Verwoerd believes that he no longer needs 
to please foreigners, and that the growth of 
the black population in the towns can be 
coped with. So it is the ancient policy of 
“ ovcrlordship ”—keeping the blacks down 
—that is now being resurrected. 

The nearest he got to selling the Banru- 
stan policy to his elect crate'—which thought 
it too full of plans for spending money on 
blacks—came on a spring day in 1963* 
when, in the prosperous little wine town of 
Swellendam, he told 3,000 party followers: 
“ South Africa should rather be poor and 
white than rich and multiracial." 

It was a call to sacrifice to pay the cost 
of Bamusran, uttered in the’’midst of afflu¬ 
ence. Yet it drew a roar of emotional 
applause, for these were anxious times: 
attacks at the United Nations had reached a 
new peak; groups in the West were openly 
discussing sanctions ; and the African states 
had just met at Addis Ababa to declare war 
on the south. It was beginning to look as 
though race domination had become unten¬ 
able in the modem world. At the same time. 
South Africa’s expanding economy was 
sucking more and more black people into 
the “ white ” industrial areas. Unless this 
flow could be reversed it was obvious that 
there could be no separate development in 
its geographic, or Bantustan, form. It might 
even be necessary to slow down economic 
grow th. A special department of planning 
was charged with finding ways to meet 
the economy’s growing manpower demands 
without increasing economic integration. It 
was asked to explore the potentialities of 
automation and the greater use of women' 
and pensioners—but all white. 

Today all that is behind. In the tranquil 
atmosphere of 1965 the planning depart¬ 
ment’s deputy secretary, Dr. P. J. Riekert, 
announced in March that the government 
now wanted more non-whites to contribute 
their skills to the nation’s economic activity, 
It was planning for this iq its five-year devel¬ 
opment programme. This shift of entphasis 
must mean that Bantustan, and with it the 
whole elaborate attempt t 6 make apartheid 
morally acceptable add intellectually respec¬ 
table, i$ now being quietly edged aside. 


The theory of it —tribal self government 
and all^—wifi no doubt be kept alive for 
foreign consumption and for tnfrdtuffifuii 
of • consciences at home. But the Tact il 
that the pojicy is no longer seen as the key 
to resisting, outside interference. The threat 
of economic sanctions has receded-—not 
because' world opinion has been impressed 
by the generosity of giving 13 per cent of 
the land to 75 per cent erf the pcpple, but 
because of the formidable resilience of the 
South African economy. $0 there is no 
loiiger any need to water down the theory 
of race domination in answer to world pres¬ 
sures. The new call is not to be “ poor and 
white ” but to maintain whiteness through 
wealth. Economic integration is no longer 
seen as the way to disaster but as the means 
of salvation. 

Of course it must be encouraged surrep¬ 
titiously. Afrikaner Nationalists have long 
been conditioned to look upon the industrial 
colour bar as the thin white line protecting 
them from black domination. So the govern¬ 
ment still steadfastly proclaims its deter¬ 
mination to uphold job reservation and all 
the other scaffolcting of economic apartheid ; 
all the same, it is permitting under-the- 
counter relaxations at an astonishing rate. 

The metal industry, for example, employs 
a quarter of a million workers and accounts 
for nearly half of the country's industrial 
activity. All orders reserving jobs for par¬ 
ticular races have been suspended in this 
industry. Mr Tom Murray, the former pre¬ 
sident of the Trade Union Council of South 
Africa, estimates that t 2,000 non-whites 
have already slipped past the colour bar 

CHINA 

Trial by fumes 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 

iiina's intellectuals are being subjected 
to trial by fumes among the cesspools 
and latrines of Peking and Canton. Thou¬ 
sands of students and teachers in both cities, 
inspired by the leadership of their cadres 
and deputy mayors, have rolled up their 
sleeves and their trousers and volunteered 
for night duty with the bucket brigades. 
Under the guidance of the veteran “dung 
roaches,” now reclassified as glorious pro¬ 
letarian night soil collectors, they have been 
empting commodes, cleaning cesspools, 
handling buckets and pushing cans, often 
until two of three in the morning. 

Alrhough most of the apprentice night 
soil collectors were observed to be working 
with a vigorous and cheerful spirit, the 
newspapers noted that at first some students 
found the smells unbearable. But after 
several days with the scavenging teams, the 
Students held seminars to evaluate their 
experiences. They reported to the press 
fhat all participants had come to realize 
that what they had been cleaning was not 
just refuse but the dirty bourgeois thinking 
in their hbads\ and that what they brought 
back was not a heap of soiled clothes and 




into semi 

Thus th* 

, V white 
* years!ihkblick 
by 15 per cent, 
new industries wou. 
in or near the Ba* 

< “ white ” areas. This 
}^ico Diedcrichs, xpinu 
affairs, told Parliament in * 
are now six industries thcor* a 

the borders of the Transk only 

Bantustan so far created), h ,iohe of 
these factories is less than 35 miles outside 
the Transfect, and the workers live in a 
township dose to East London. 

Taxed with all this in parliament on April 
7th, Dr Verwoerd replied that he still 
believed in the greatest possible degree of 
geographic separation. The tide, he thought, 
would turn in 1978, and by the end of the 
century there would be equal numbers of 
whites and blacks in “ white ” South. Africa. 
But he offered no evidence to substantiate 
this. In fact the available statistics indicate 
that even With optimum Bantustan develop¬ 
ment there will still be 21 million non¬ 
whites and 6 million whites in “white” 
South Africa in the year 2,006: still a ratio 
of three-and-half to one. So the government 
seems to be giving up its chase after the 
.Bantustan rainbow. Unobtrusively it is 
reverting to the simpler white baasskap atti¬ 
tude of Mr Strijdom and Dr Malan, a little 
more sophisticated perhaps, and with the 
machinery for social and political domina¬ 
tion strongly reinforced to keep the swelling 
black proletariat at bav. 
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stinking shoes but the noble quality of 
labouring people. 

Tlie cleansing of minds goes on in China 
today not only in the city latrines but in 
fields and factories throughout the country. 
The students balancing nightsoil buckets on 
their shoulders could consider their burden 
a light one since their reform through labour 
was brief: more than 300,000 “ urban in¬ 
tellectual ” youths were sent to the country 
last year for an indefinite stint of being 
turned into “ labourers and revolutionaries.” 

Both the refuse heroism and the back-to- 
thc-coumrysidc movement reflect China’s 
preoccupation with the problem of groom¬ 
ing revolutionary successors. But the two 
campaigns also make socialist virtue of 
necessity by providing fertilizer and man¬ 
power for the most important target of 
them all—the increase in agricultural pro¬ 
duction. 
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curope's Cloven Hoof 

O N Tuesday, Herr Erhard told the Christian Democrat members 
of the Bundestag that he expects renewed trouble in the 
common market soon. For weeks there have been signs of a 
gathering storm in the common market over the basic issue that 
all six members have so far carefully avoided—the issue of the 
predominance of the federal or the national dements in the com¬ 
munity. 

Hitherto both sides, the oue exemplified by the European 
Commission aud the other by General de Gaulle, have observed 
a tacit truce on this basic issue. The general, despite his dislike 
of Integration, expressed yet again in his television address on 
April 27th, has done much to reinforce rhe commission’s powers, 
by pressing for a common agricultural policy which it alone can 
really administer. The commission, shunning disputes about rheorv 
and concentrating on building up its position, has nourished its 
growing strength on the agricultural harvest fed to it largely by rhe 
French. But this tacit truce now seems about to break down. 

In making its proposals for financing the European agricultural 
policy which is to be the apex of the whole farm structure of the 
common market, the commission has unveiled a strongly federal 
scheme that must almost force the general to stiffen his national 
reaction. Three points stand out from its proposals. The first 
is the sheer size of the sums which it requests should be paid 
directly into the European agricultural fund. 

It had recently become clear that the levies on farm imports, 
estimated at $600 million by 1967-8, the first full season of opera¬ 
tion of the common agricultural market, could not meet the 
demands on ihe fund. It is calculated that when the system gets 
fully under way, the cost of supporting farm prices, subsidising 
exports and helping to finance rural investments will be of the 
order of $1,300 millions a year, or more. The commission could 
prudently have sought to obtain the balance from contributions 
by the six member states, but rhe rreaty of Rome expressly leaves 
room (in article 201) lor a community budget ted by customs 
duties. 

Perhaps because the fund is likely to favour France so over¬ 
whelmingly as to create unbearable strains with the other five, 
even if they accept it, the commission seems to have decided 
to compensate by thoroughgoing integration on a pattern that the 
five might more or less approve, but France would not. It proposes 
that all duties on imports, industrial and agricultural, should go 
straight into the European fund. That would give it resources of 
£2,400 millions by J972, its first year of full operation—far more 
than it is expected to need at that time. The political motivations 
of the proposals are thus quite visible, not least to the French 
president. 

Second, and very reasonably, the commission proposes rhat 
member states’ agricultural exports shall benefit from community 
subsidies only when they implement community trade agreements. 
This is a shrewd thrust at rhe French, who have been obtaining 
large export subsidies from the common market (mostly financed 
by the poor Italians of all people) for sales of wheat to China 
and Russia, while refusing to commit themselves to community 
processes for future agreements. So the commission is using its 
potential financial powers to try to impose common foreign trade 
policies, after the Rome treaty model, on member states in dealings 
with the communist powers. 

Third* the commission argues that it would be undemocratic 
for Brussels to handle all this money unless the European parlia¬ 
ment is given more control over finance. Here again, it challenges 
the French president, in whose eyes that parliament is, and must 
remain, a decorative nonentity. The commission almost provoca¬ 


tively proposes that, if it and the parliament agrees the council of 
ministers can alter their draft of the finance bill only by a majority 
of five out of the Six. This would transfer much of the council's 
power to the parliament and, even more, to the commission. The 
commission's whole approach, while calculated to delight the Dutch, 
is almost a red rag to General de Gaulle, 

In short, the Eurocrats in Brussels have suddenly made an 
almost revolutionary bid to prove that political union can grow 
out of economic union, not, as history suggests, the other way 
round. One probable reason is that the French have overplayed 
their hand and, by insisting on common agricultural policies that 
could transfer huge sums from the integrationist five to France, 
have made it necessary to offset the material benefit in one direc¬ 
tion by a political shift of power in the other. If so, the com¬ 
mission has chosen its moment well, Tacrically, it is very hard 
for the French government to do battle over the agricultural fund, 
for which French farmers yearn impatiently. The commission 
i> using a very gaullist diplomatic hold on the general himself 
taking advantage of one issue to pursue ifs interests on other points 
as well. Its audacity must have set pulses racing in rhe office 
buildings of the Joyense Entree in Brussels. 

T ie French reaction to this boldness can be imagined and, as 
regards the budget itself, can arouse sympathy. Any national 
government that proposed to raise Far more in taxes than it could 
envisage spending would expect anguished cries from its parlia¬ 
ment. The commission not only proposes to do this but gradually 
to appropriate 13 per cent of the national budgetary revenues ot 
each of rhe Six. The gaspol astonishment is almost audible behind 
the point made in Paris that even the federal government of rhe 
United States derived its revenues only from cusroms duties until 
1911. And the proposal happens to come at a time when President 
de Gaulle may well feel particularly resistant to being forced into 
someone else’s framework of integration. 

For two years, from the veto on British entry into the common 
market in January 1963 to the blocking of the plans for Atlantic 
nuclear reform in December 1964, he has been shattering the 
vision of the future seen by his integrationist and Atlantic-minded 
partners. But now he needs to improve his own vision ; a far 
harder task, necessitating more intense pressure. His refusal to 
contemplate plans for political co-operation unless the Six make 
an agreement on foreign and defence policies (implicitly along his 
own lines) is a sign of this pressure. So are his advances to the 
Russians. Moreover, the French have long been visibly opposed 
to all ideas of majority voting on important questions in the 
common market. This could raise a problem for the end of the 
year, when majority voting in its institutions is due to become the 
rule rather than, as now, the exception. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Paris damned the commission’s 
proposals as too ambitious ” as soon as it learned of them, and 
that the French foreign minister, in Rome on March 25th, told 
his Italian opposite number that those who hoped to impose any 
kind of integration by building up from the existing economic 
treaties were sorely mistaken. Another and equally ominous sign 
of General de Gaulle’s irritation has been his determination, 
expressed in the cabinet meeting of April 21st and publicly revealed 
afterwards, 10 clamp down on his ministers 1 trips abroad, notably 
to Brussels. His ministers have long tended to give the most pro- 
European twist they could to his no doubt deliberately ambiguous 
instructions. It seems he has woken up to this, and is trying to 
tighten his control over them. 

Yet the French government is, as noted above, in an awkward 
tactical position. It wants funds for its farthers. It also wants to 
force its partners to follow gaullist policies. It is what the French 
call a demmdeur, an asker, in both cases. This makes it harder 
than ever to apply threats to freeze the common market. That, in 
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Two industrial fires. One that created havoc over a wide area; the other stopped In its tracks. In the 
first case, fire broke out in a part of the Works not fitted with Colt fire ventilators. Dense smoke-logging 
hampered fire fighting and enabled the fire to spread. In the second case a complete Colt fire ventilation 
system had been installed, so that when fire broke out the smoke and heat were immediately exhausted 
through the roof. The firemen could tackle the blaze without difficulty and without breathing apparatus. 
As the result of the first fire Rootes decided to speed up the installation of fire vent systems throughout 
the Group. The limited damage at the second, the Aldermoor Lane fire, showed how sound this decision 
had been. In common with all Colt fire ventilation systems, the installations at the Rootes Group Factories 
do a second Job, and are in daily use creating good working conditions. For the booklet 'Automatic 
Fire Ventilation’ write to COLT Ventilation & Heating Ltd Surbiton. Surrey or phone ELMbridge 0161. 



Fire Ventilation 


Protection against fire spread 
Improvement of working conditions 
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We sell clothes too 



Our styles change —our quality does not; 
that is why you sometimes pay a little more 
at Moss Bros. 

YTe ha^c been amended one of the Tailot & Cutlet's Medals for fine 
tailoring in competition zuith top latlots m the Biuidi hies. 

Moss Bros 

Covent Garden, W.C 2 

Open Thursdays till 7 p m Nearest station Leicester Square 
Brandies thioughout the country 
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itself, may well explain why the hints of trouble need to be droppeu. 
The general has to make the most of what is in some ways the 
weakest hand he has held since the inception of the common 
market. To strengthen his position, he needs to remind his hearers 
ot his ultimate deterrent. Some of his partners, however, notably 
the Dutch and perhaps the Italians, are likely to jib at presenting 
France with large sums, through the European fund, without get¬ 
ting political or other concessions. There are the makings of a 
real stalemate between the Six this summer. 

Probably the European Commission is fully aware of this and 
has no real ambition to push through its proposals this year. Many 
observers have long wondered why it should be necessary to take 
the decisions on finance, as the French have demanded, by June 
^oth. It would be possible, technically, to fall back on an interim 
two-year arrangement until July 1967, when the agricultural 
common market comes into force. During this period, the French 
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BERLIN 

Two Sides, Twenty Years 


1-MOM OUR SPJiClAI CORRL.SPONDLNT 

tretghfs of roughly cut grass, combed 
thoroughly for worms by disrespectful 
inter-sector starlings, grow beside the 
slately ruins in the Otto Grotewohlstrasse 
in East Berlin. The Otto Grotewohlstrasse? 
Twenty years ago it was the Wilhelmstrasse 
md reeked of fire and death. Here Hitler 
and Goebbels put an end to their lives 
before the Russians arrived. * 

A project for extracting hard cash from 
sightseers at a reconstructed Reich chancel¬ 
lery, complete with the Fuehrer’s air raid 
shelter, is gaily depicted by Die Stachel - 
s ihzveine (the Porcupines) of West Berlin. 
In their current political cabaret, an east 
German official confidentially asks a suc¬ 
cessful west German entrepreneur, one Herr 
Geldcrmann, how the communist regime 
might quickly raise two and a half million 
marks. Herr Geldcrmann, who boasts of 
having made a lucrative “ world rendez¬ 
vous ” out of Hitler’s Alpine retreat, un¬ 
folds a vision of a sort of Madame Tussaud’s 
on the site of the former chancellery, with 
parking for 20,000 cars, guides, interpreters, 
souvenir shops, and marching music to put 
people in the right mood. The communist 
official, fascinated, sees the thing as an offi¬ 
cially approved potential meeting place be¬ 
tween east and west, bur thinks Geldcrmann 
a bit fanciful when he suggests that it would 
promote German unity, indeed Those of 
us who have had the chance, in these first 
d.i\s of May, to wander about on both sides 
ot the Berlin wall, are no more sanguine 
than before about an early curing of the 
canker of German partition. 

For it takes two also to end a quarrel. 
The most conspicuously brandished slogan 
at West Berlin’s May Day demonstration 
ran: “ Twenty years of German partition 
is enough.” But there is no word about 
reunification on the propaganda streamers 
that are hanging in East Berlin in honour 
of May and of the Soviet prime minister 


and the Red Army generals who are accom¬ 
panying him at this coming weekend’s cere¬ 
monies Officially, cast Germany is com¬ 
memorating ” the twentieth anniversaiy of 
the German people’s liberation from 
fascism.” But, in the communists* eyes, the 
dragon is still prowling west Germany and 
its Berlin bridgehead ; the wall is thcie to 
protect the capital of the ” democratic re¬ 
public” from subversive agents and ideas 
from the fascist west; the control of persons 
coming and going is as tight as ever. Re¬ 
unification would mean contamination. 

So it is that, on the maps in the Berlin 
brochure which the east German travel 
bureau provides for approved visitors, the 
city ends abruptly at the wall. West Berlin 
and its attractions simply do not exist. Con¬ 
tact between the two populations cannot be 
wholly prevented, but it is systematically 
discouraged and carefully watched. Twenty 
years after the war it is still impossible even 
to telephone between the eastern and west¬ 
ern sectors. 

Unofficially, the East Berliners know per¬ 
fectly well that the wall has been put up to 
keep people in rather than out. The grey 
anonymity of Herr Ulbricht’s Germany is 
a product both of the rulers’ fear and of 
the hopelessness of the ruled. Individual 
spontaneity is not ventured in public The 
great man himself and his chief colleagues 
live in furtive invisibility within the strictly 
guarded enclosure of the former royal resi¬ 
dence of Schloss Niederschoenhausen. 
Marching to old Prussian airs that were 
banned for a while after the war, the Mav 
demonstrators carry the party's specious 
slogans listlessly, knowing that Mi Kosygin 
will bring them no promise cf relief from 
the artificially contrived inter-German teiv 
sion. 

The West Berliners, too, are disheartened 
by the continuing falsity and handicaps of 
their position. The economy is thriving. 
New homes arc being completed at the rate 


of 30,000 a year. For two years running 
the working population, which decreased 
by some 70,000 after the wall went up in 
1961, has grown by 12,000 a year; and 
10,000 foreign workers have been brought 
in. Yet for most thinking Berliners it is 
disturbingly unsatisfactory that things are 
kept going so comfortably only because the 
federal republic covers, in various ways, 
forty per cent of West Berlin’s budget And 
it is the two and a half million West Ber- 
liiicis who daily feel the more painful con¬ 
sequences of German partition. Herr Willy 
Branch voiced their impatience on May Day 
when he described the three western allies' 
failure to agree on a new statement about 
German reunification as ” diplomatic jig¬ 
gery-pokery.” 

It is put somewhat more pointedly in 
the Porcupines’ cabaret by the voice of Mis¬ 
trust whispering to a Berlin woman that 
unity will never come because everybody 
has cause to fear its effects: the Americans 
and the British being afraid of all-German 
economic competition ; the French and the 
Russians, of an all-German army; the 
Catholic church, of the Protestants east of 
the Elbe ; the Christian Democrats, of a 
reinforcement of the Social Democrats ; the 
officials of the refugee associations, of losing 
their jobs ; and the east German communist 
functionaries, of losing their enemies. 

The division of Germany as manifested 
today is, however, so grotesque that it can¬ 
not last as long as some foreigners would 
like it to. Although there are those who 
argue that the two parts of the country are 
developing on such different lines that the 
technical problems of reunification would 
be virtually insoluble, this is not the long¬ 
term trend of relations between east and 
west. We^r German economists are con¬ 
fident that the two economies could be 
quickly linked tigether without painfully 
\ minting existing an angements. On both 
sides the politicians talk differently. But 
their misstatements and exaggerations are 
soon exposed in rhese days of communica¬ 
tions that cannot be wholl * cut by walls and 
barbed wire. Sooner or later it will be 
impossible to go on holding the Germans 
apart as they are held today. 
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\V J s* p/%11 p] /t pressure than some of his predecessors 

W C OCII UU Ulv to take a firm stand one way or the other. 


to take a firm stand one way or the other. 
The pro-Formosans would like to see Japan 
in an Asian anti-communist alliance. Trade- 
hungry businessmen, and socialist, com¬ 
munist and Soka Gakkai opposition groups 
argue for outright recognition of Peking ; 
the majority of the public may well agree 


.iese government is finding 
. v with Peking politically complex, 
^ugh the value of trade between the 
iwo countries amounted to £no million last 

J ear, it is now threatened by a row over 
apan’s refusal to provide official finance. 
Under pressure from America and Formosa, 
the Japanese government refused early last 
year to give credits for communist Chinese 
purchases through the official export-import 
bank. The Formosan Chinese (whose 
market was, until 1964, worth more to Japan 
than Peking's) were given an assurance to 
this effect in a letter from the government 
then headed by Mr Ikeda. 

The new prime minister, Mr Sato, has 
confusingly said that he considers himself 
"more or less” committed to the Ikeda 


vu'th them. But the overwhelming import¬ 
ance of the United States in Japanese trade 
and foreign policy forbids this. 

Since he came to power promising a more 
independent foreign policy, Mr Sato has 
been repeatedly attacked by Peking. The 
attacks range over his visit to Washington 
in January, his negotiations with South 
Korea, trade troubles, and the refusal of 
visas for several Chinese delegations. But 
he cannot offer many concessions. The 
success of negotiations at Algiers is likely 
to depend on just where the Chinese choose 
to draw the line between political pride and 
economic necessity. 

SOVIET UNION 


lertcr. In January he authorised the export 
of a complete chemical plant on condition 
that the credit was strictly private. His 
government similarly refused official credit 
for a freighter ordered from the Hitachi 
shipbuilding company. 

Peking hit back, first, by cancelling a dif¬ 
ferent deal, worth £1.8 million, for a urea 
plant, accusing the Japanese of letting 
America and Formosa interfere in normal 
Sino-Japanese trade. Then the provisional 
contract for the freighter was allowed to ex¬ 
pire on March 31st, and afterwards formally 
cancelled to the accompaniment of an angry 
editorial in the People's Daily. Next was 
the turn of the contract for the chemical 
plant. The Chinese had threatened that this 
deal too would lapse if export-import bank 
finance continued to be refused, and at the 
beginning of May it was. 

These cancellations have naturally upset 
Japanese businessmen and the Japanese 
ministry of international trade. The busi¬ 
nessmen now fear that the mainland Chinese 
market will be grabbed by the west Euro¬ 
peans. Hitachi's chairman had reckoned 
that Japan could sweep the field in ship¬ 
building ; trade ministry officials gloomily 
point out that some forty further major deals 
with China are under negotiation. 

Mr Sato has thus run into trouble by dis¬ 
regarding his own principle that where 
China is concerned politics and trade should 
be kept apart. Meanwhile his emissary, Mr 
Kawashima, a vice-president of the ruling 
party, met Mr Chou En-lai at the Bandung 
tentn anniversary celebrations last month. 
There was no communique, not even a 
report from the New China News Agency 
which normally publicises the most trivial 
meetings of China’s leaders. The only out¬ 
come of the meeting was probably an agree¬ 
ment to continue exchanging views when 
the Afro-Asians reassemble at Algiers at the 
end of June. 

The Japanese government’s freedom of 
manoeuvre is limited. But Mr Sato is under 


Zhukov Rides 
Again 



M oscow’s customary May Day military 
parade was put off till Sunday, May 
9th. The armed forces will then parade 
with special pomp to celebrate the twentieth 
anniversary of the victory over Germany. 
According to a commentator on Moscow 
radio, Russians are anxious that the parade 
should be led by the conqueror of Berlin, 
Marshal Georgi Konstantinovich Zhukov. 
The marshal’s chequered postwar career has 
been an interesting reflection of the vagaries 
of Soviet politics. 

Stalin’s great purge in 1936-38 stripped 
the officer corps of many of its leading 
figures* but those who escaped this slaughter 
were treated like heroes during the subse- 
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quent years of war. None was more widely 
glorified than Marshal Zhukov, who had 
held commands successively on many fronts 
at crucial periods. Once the fighting was 
over, however, Stalin, haunted by the 
spectre of Bonapartism, dared not tolerate 
any potential rivals to his own glory. In 
1947, Marshal Zhukov was dismissed from 
his posts as commander-in-chief and deputy 
defence minister, and sent to be commander 
of the Odessa region ; this was rather as if 
Field - Marshal Montgomery had been 
demoted at the same time to the command 
of a district in Scotland. 

Marshal Zhukov had to wait until Stalin's 
death to begin his climb back to eminence. 
He was then once more appointed deputy 
minister of defence ; in 1955 he became 
minister. There were many signs that Mr 
Khrushchev depended crucially on the 
military commanders’ support in his 
successful showdown with his most 
formidable political rivals in June 1957. As 
a reward for the backing that he gave then. 
Marshal Zhukov was made a full member of 
the highest party body, the presidium ; he 
was the first to attain this glory among the 
fighting marshals—as distinct from Russia's 
political marshals, like Beria or Bulganin. 
But Mr Khrushchev, in his turn, quickly 
became anxious to rid himself of a too 
eminent colleague. In October of the same 
year the marshal, while travelling in Jugo¬ 
slavia, learnt that he had been dismissed 
from all his posts. After that Jie was either 
ignored or criticised by the Soviet press, 
which even began to portray Mr 
Khrushchev as having been the real saviour 
of Stalingrad. 

For his second comeback Marshal 
Zhukov had to wait until after Mr 
Khrushchev’s fall. In a press conference on 
April 28th, Marshal Koniev, Zhukov’s war¬ 
time rival, admitted with particular frank¬ 
ness that Soviet losses durmg the war had 
been terribly heavy (his figure of ten million 
military and ten million civilian dead may, 
unfortunately, still be an understatement). 
Departing from the Khrushchev line, he 
conceded that Stalin, despite early mistakes, 
had played a “certain positive part” in 
the conduct of the war. He also declared 
that Marshal Zhukov, though not without 
his shortcomings, was a “great military 
leader.” This was confirmation of all the 
other signs that Marshal Zhukov is emerging 
from his second disgrace. 

The heroes of the war are growing old. 
Marshal Zhukov will be seventy next year. 
So will Marshal Konstantin Rokossovsky, 
who is now writing memoirs that may make 
interesting reading (his rise to the top was 
interrupted by a spell in a concentration 
camp). Marshall Koniev is only a year 
younger. These eld^ly men are probably 
now regarded as no longer posing any 
serious potential challenge to the political 
leaders. The various rehabilitations now 
taking place merely mark the evaporation 
of the mythology created by Khrushchev. If 
Zhukov rides again, he is not necessarily 
riding up on a white charger to take over 
the Kremlin. 
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I PlArkfiAnc IQfiH Labour has cause for nervousness 

LAJwCll dUvUUllbf I w w v/ about next week's local elections 


T his year's round of local elections 
began with voting in the Scottish 
burghs on Tuesday. They showed scattered 
Labour losses. A quick computation across 
the field shows a remarkably consistent anti- 
Labour swing of 7% since lapt May. 
That ia equivalent fo a 4% swing against 
Labour since the general election in 
October. If repeated across Britain in an 
early general election, it would return the 
Conservatives to power with • bigger 
majority than in 1959. 

Next week, the main local elections take 
place in England and Wales. Some 422 
urban district councils will be voting be¬ 
tween Monday and Saturday, together with 
the smaller rural authorities; and then, 
next Thursday, the elections in 356 English 
and Welsh boroughs fall due. The 
ficanomist hopes to analyse these results 
mom fully than ever before. 

These local elections are of more than 
usual interest, because everybody will be 
watching to see what light they will throw 
on the likely result of any early general 
election. So far the public opinion polls 
and parliamentary by-elections have failed 
to give a clear verdict on what that result 
would be. Until recently every opinion 
poll showed a swing to Labour since 
last October ; but in only two of the seven 
by-elections this Parliament has Labour 
done even as well as the least favourable 
poll suggested for it at the time. The 
eighth by-election of this Parliament was 
taking place at Hall Green as we went to 
press, against the background of a sudden 
switch in the Daily Telegraph Gallup poll: 
it now reports a 2% swing to the Con¬ 
servatives since October, after still showing 
a 3% swing to Labour a fortnight before. 
As next week’s local election results appear, 
these will be the main points to' rCrtfembfcr: 

(1) So far Labour has done very badly 
in local elections in this Parliament. In 
the three county council elections at the 
end of March—in Kent, Surrey and Essex 
—the average swing to the right was 3-4% 
compared with last October. The anti- 
Labour swing has been even more pro¬ 
nounced in overone hundred local govern¬ 
ment; by-eltction^ Which have taken place 
since the general election. The month-by- 

‘ NuiitMtr Swifts Nutnb«i Swing 

odour : * of local to 

by- Con. by- Con. 

•tactions % elections % 

Nov. ... II + 5-9 Feb.. .. 9 +8 4 

Dec... 12 +9-4 March.. 13 +6-1 

Jan. 8 +11-4 April... b +4*0 


month averages in those which arc directly 
comparable with the local elections last 
spring arc shown in the tabic on this page. 
To make these swings comparable with the 
general election, one must deduct about 
3% to allow for the swing which had 
already taken place between May and 
October last year. 

(2) This table therefore obviously pre¬ 
sents a different picture of public opinion 
to that of the polls ; although it is worth 
noting that the Leyton and Nuneaton 
by-elections fitted almost exactly with the 
January figure, thus Suggesting very strong¬ 
ly that there was a temporary build-up of 
anti-government feeling which the opinion 
polls for some reason failed to register. 
But even the local by-elections of the last 
two months (there have been too few in 
April to make that month’s average alone 
very reliable) point to a swing against 
Labour of 5.4% since last spring; this 
would mean about 2}% since October. 

Bogeys for Next Week 

(3) There may be some tendency for 
Labour to do especially badly in local 
elections (compared with parliamentary 
elections) when it is in power; but dose 
examination of the experience of 1945-51 
shows that such a tendency was not con¬ 
sistent. The best rules of thumb for this 
year would seem to "be as follows. If 
next week Labour can hold, the swing 
against it since, last May to less than 
3%, it would be Reasonable to assume, that 
Air Wilson’s Government is more popular 
than when it was elected and would have 
won any general election that took place 
in this second week of May. If the anti- 
Labour iqring 'fa substantially greater than 
3^0—certainly if it is double or more—this 
will strongly suggest that the Conservatives 
would have won any hypothetical early 
general election. If (as the recent local by- 
elections in April suggest) the swing is over 
3 0 i bur not much over, prophets will be 
wise to sit on the fence. 

(4) How do these swings translate into 
the gains and losses of seats which will be 
all the national press will tell us ? The 
gains and losses will relate to May, 1962, 
when Labour was doing fairly well and 
the Liberals very well: it was, of course, 
Orpington time. Disregarding for a 
moment the effect of switches in Liberal 
votes (and that is a big disregard, see 
below), the best rough rules of thumb are 
as follows. If Labour achieves ? standstill 


in seats next week, the signs are that it 
should have won an early general election. 
A net loss of around 100 Labour seats to* 
the Conservatives in Thursday’s borough 
elections would be the rough equivalent of 
a 3% swing since last.May against Labour 
(and thus of last October’s near dead-heat). 
A net loss of about 250 Labour seats in the 
boroughs would suggest a swing against it 
of 6-7% since last May, and indicate that 
this week’s Scottish trend is being shewn 
south of the border too. 

Liberal Disappointments 

(5) However, the complications set by the 
Liberals are considerable. The leadlines 
next Friday—announcing so many hundred 
Liberal losses, together with the fact that 
in many towns the Liberals are liable to be 
swept right out of the council chamber— 
may make a big, and unjustifiable, dent in 
Liberal morale. The Liberals won 230 
fewer seats last May than in Miv, 1962; 
but allowing for special factors (chd effects 
of seats already lost in by-deotions, of 
personal votes for retiring councillors, and 
of the extension of Liberal candidatures to 
some smaller boroughs), a net loss of about 
180 of their 1962 seafs next week would 
probably be the equivalent of the Liberals 
holding their vote at its kvd last year. 

(6) In recent weeks rile Liberals have 
been doing slightly better than last year 
fin 8 local by-elections from February to 
April the average Liberal vote was up 
3.9% on last May, although in 9 between 
November and January it was down 1.4%). 
But substantial Liberal losses are still to 
be expected next week, probably between 
two-thirds and three-quarters of them to 
Conservatives and their allies. That will 
still mean that between a third and a 
quarter of their losses should probably be 
subtracted from Labour’s net position. For 
example, if next week’s borough results in 
the newspapers show: Liberal net losses 
200, Labour net losses nil. Conservatives 
and allies net gains 200, these figures may 
still disguise an actual net loss of between 
50 and 70 Labour scats to the Tories. 

(7) However, despite their value in show¬ 
ing electoral trends, the prime purpose 
of next week’s elections Is that of deciding 
who controls the town halls. Here few 
changes can be expected. Labour controls 
rhe overwhelming majority of the large 
urban centres* and will keep this position, 
however badly it does. Of the 19 boroughs 
outside London with more than 200,000 
inhabitants, Labour rules in all but Edin- 
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burgh (where the local Tories gained a 
seat on Tuesday); and only in Portsmouth 
does the maintenance of Labour rule seem 
in any doubt. Of -the other 35 towns with 
more than 100,000 people, Labour controls 
26 (of which only Bolton, Reading and York 
are in danger). The Conservatives and their 
allies hold four. That leaves Huddersfield 
and Ipswich (where Labour had hopes of 
taking control next week), Wallasey (where 
the Conservatives have similar hopes), 
Southend (where a Lib-Lab combination 
took control at last year’s aldermanic elec¬ 
tions) and Oxford (where university 
members will probably continue to hold 
the balance). 


(8) Special factors worth watching will 
be in Smethwick (where a Conservative 
gain of one or two seats would suggest no 
change since last May) ; whether the Smeth¬ 
wick trend shows any sign of spreading 
through neighbouring Black Country towns 
(Birmingham, Oldbury and West Brom¬ 
wich?); the row over comprehensive schools 
(affecting Bristol, Liverpool and Luton ?); 
the effect of aircraft closures (Preston and 
the north west Surrey urban district?); and 
whether the Liberals, following the East 
Grinstead-Roxburgh pattern, succeed in 
relegating Labour to third party status in, 
say, most seaside resort towns. 

(9) Finally, since these are local elections. 


London Lifts Its Heart 


H urrah for a decision over Piccadilly 
Circus. And,not only a decision but 
a time schedule as well. It is now five years 
since the last minute revocation of Mr Jack 
Cotton’s scheme for the Monico site, which 
started all the fuss. Another five years, we 
are told with full ministerial blessing, should 
see the completion of the first stage of a 
scheme, presented in this week’s policy 
report, to lift the people up on a first floor 
platform. Eros and all sorts of other jolly 
things will join them there, but the point 
of it all is that the traffic toll remain dis¬ 
creetly below. 

'This is deliberately presented as a key 
to the way much larger sections of the West 
End of London might be redeveloped in 
the comparatively near future. The 
decision was indeed influenced by the 
knowledge that the Crown Commissioners, 
who own the whole of Regent Street from 
Piccadilly Circus to Oxford Circus, were 
thinking on the same lines. This week 
they announced their decision to study the 
feasibility of pedestrian first-floor decking 
along the whole street, which would be 
combined with rebuilding from top to toe 
just as Nash’s original street was rebuilt 
between 1920 and 1930. This would be a 
longer term project—most leases have still 
thirty or forty years to run, although there 
is nothing to stop keen tenants (as some are 
known to be} coming in sooner on the 
scheme. 

The Piccadilly decision is admirable for 
what it is—a chance for action and for the 
creation of something quite new in the way 
of architectural treatment in a capital cirv. 
London since the war has achieved so little 
that is not a watered down version of some¬ 
where else that one should not be content 
with the usual bad good taste. (Some really 
good bad taste might be welcome in this 
setting.) Design is crucial for success too ; 
something bleak, awkward of access and un¬ 
friendly would slay the whole idea of re¬ 
taining this spot as the human hub of 
London, (ft would be awkward of course 



Formerly Nash . . . 



. . . now for the smash 


if it turned out that what people really go 
to Piccadilly for is to watch the traffic.) 

What this scheme does not claim to do 
is to produce any sort of traffic policy for 
London, nor indeed can it do so. Certain 
assumptions behind it should however be 
treated carefully. When Lord Holford’s 
scheme for the Circus, which incorporated 
the idea of a much larger pedestrian area, 
was rejected by the Ministry of Housing on 
the grounds that it made too little provision 
for the future traffic increase, this seemed 
a sinister portent. It was clear that the 


it will be interesting to watch.the perform¬ 
ance of the purely Ideal groups, the rate¬ 
payers and similar groups which in recent 
years have had marked success in a few 
towns, fighting against all political parties. 
Unfortunately, they are submerged by the 
press terminology of putting all outsiders 
together under the heading <4 Ind. H Towns 
where local groups have established them¬ 
selves recently—and where, therefore, 
“ Ind* will probably refer to such groups 
—include Bexbjll, Crosby, Hove; 
and Worcester., These towns 
up any further trend to ,such 
politicid pa#t^ n groups^/^h^^OC^M,^ 
encouraged by Resentment 
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increase,* which has indeed taken $Ude 
already almost to the limits provided by 
Holford, was entirely due to traffic' manage¬ 
ment and road schemes in other parts of 
central London. Now there is to be allow¬ 
ance in Piccadilly for 50 per cent more 
traffic than the 1962 level. On no account 
must this be treated as an instant recipe 
for centra! London. For one thing, it was 
found that most Piccadilly traffic is a cross 
current throughout the business day 
between different parts of the central area 
—witness the large numbers of taxis. If 
planning means anything, this relationship 
can be analysed and controlled in relation 
to redevelopment ; there must anyway be 
a limit to the number of people who wane 
to spend their time taxi-hopping round 
London. 

The Piccadilly committee, representing 
the Ministries of Housing and Transport, 
the local authorities (who still have to give 
formal approval), and the consultants for 
the London Traffic Survey, has done some 
sums. The public works costs are estimated 
at £5 t0 £& million, a tidy but manageable 
sum. On top of this are land acquisition 
costs—to create space the London Pavilion, 
for instance, must go. The estimate that 
land will cost about as much as under the 
Holford scheme is necessarily optimistic ; 
if landlords fed up with waiting will nor 
play, more compulsory acquisition will be 
necessary. Nobody expects anything but 
a net loss to the public purse, and traffic 
considerations will probably prevent the con¬ 
struction on the site of the maximum 
amount of revenue-producing buildings. 
Regent Street, on the other hand, which 
cannot yet be priced, will depend on partici¬ 
pation by developers under the Crown 
leases, and will not be a public charge. 

Oxford Street, Soho, Covent Garden, the 
Parliamentary area (plan expected this 
summer)—so much of the familiar London 
requires decisions soon that it really is 
cheering that the chain reaction seems to 
have started at last. 
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Stumbling to Unity 


BY OUR ECCLESIASTICAL CORRESPONDENT 



Who takes in what, or whom? 


T wo years ago a joint report by members 
of the Anglican and Methodist 
Churches outlining a plan for a reunion of 
the two churches was published and 
aroused widespread interest. The report 
was the fruit of an initiative taken nearly 
twenty years earlier when the then Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr Geoffrey Fisher, 
in a sermon at Cambridge invited 
Methodists “ to take in episcopacy ” into 
their church. The proponents of the unity 
scheme are naturally enthusiastic for it; but 
what do ordinary Anglicans, lay and 
clerical, think ? The answer is given in a 
report published this week by the Church 
Information Office ( Relations between the 
Church of England and the Methodist 
Church : 2s. 6d.). The report comes from 
a committee of the Canterbury and York 
Convocations set up to find out what the 
clergy and laity of the 43 dioceses of the 
Church of England think of the proposed 
reunion plan. 

The reports from the dioceses do not (and 
do not claim to) give an exact statistical 
picture of Anglican opinion. Methods of 
taking opinion varied from diocese to 
diocese : in some, for example, a vote was 
taken in the diocesan conference, in others 
it was not. Some dioceses recorded voting 
in ruridecanal chapters and conferences, 
but others reported only general impres¬ 
sions. A few dioceses recorded votes parish 
by parish. Despite the shortcomings of 
these disparate approaches it is possible to 
form a picture of public opinion on the issue 
within the Church of England. 

There is no doubt of the strength of 
feeling wanting unity with the Methodists— 
at any rate m the abstract. The great 
majority of the dioceses voted for this, but 
when they came to Concrete scheme for 
reunion before them a rather different 
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picture emerges. Only 19 dioceses came out 
strongly in favour of the plan, 14 were luke¬ 
warm and 8 were actively opposed. Anglican 
objections appear to centre on the proposed 
service of reconciliation by which the two 
ministries are to be merged. No attempt is 
made in this service to define the relation¬ 
ship of one ministry to the other, nor to 
decide whether a reordination of any kind 
is intended. Many Anglicans apparently 
find the part of the service where the 
Methodists are received into the Church of 
England defective, and are unhappy about 
the words “ to endue each according to his 
need with grace for the office of a priest in 
the Church of God.” Some Anglicans feel 
that this is too vague : some Methodists will 
doubtless find it too specific. 

Many Anglicans are worried about the 
future of confirmation in the re-united 
Church. Methodists are admitted to com¬ 
munion without confirmation at the present 
time. Others dislike the Methodist practice 
of allowing a layman to celebrate com¬ 
munion if no minister is available. Some 
Anglicans, although not very many, 
apparently have doubts about the whole 
eucharistic theology of Methodism. A very 
widespread anxiety concerns the future of 
marriage discipline in the Church of Eng¬ 
land, which does not allow the remarriage 
of divorced persons whereas Methodists do. 
Many Anglicans also fear that by merging 
with the Methodists they may prejudice 
their relations with the Roman and 
Orthodox Churches. 

These considerations, put together, add 
up to a formidable list of objections and 
difficulties. What do the Methodists think? 
Doubtless they have as many reservations 
of a different kind. The authors of the 
report recommend the setting up of a joint 
negotiating committee of Anglicans and 
Methodists to discuss the problems and try 
to find solutions. This is a sensible pro¬ 
posal and should be heeded by the two con¬ 
vocations when they meet later this month 
in joint session. To press ahead with an 
attempted union in view of the objections 
already revealed would be folly. To give 
up all attempt at reconciliation would be 
pusillanimous. The via media set out in 
the report offers some hope of a successful 
escape from this dilema. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Anglian Attitudes 

T he Local Government Commission 
continues its stately progress around 
the English counties, promoting, demoting, 
amalgamating and generally revising boun¬ 
daries according to the principles laid down 
in the Local Government Act of 1888. Its 
recommendations invariably arouse yells of 
protest from burgesses here, and rumbles 
of satisfaction from other burgesses there. 
They are fairly frequently turned down or 
seriously hacked around by ministers under 
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local pressure. Yet the whole business is 
really a terrible waste of time. 

Take the commission’s latest report, on 
East Anglia, published this week (HMSO, 
£1 2s. 6cL>—a mass of detailed recom¬ 
mendations. The county borough of Nor¬ 
wich should grow in area to take in the 
suburbs to which its citizens have been 
rapidly moving out. Grimsby and Clee- 
thorpes should become one county borough, 
as they are already in physical fact a single 
town. Lincoln city (“The Roman Lmdum 
Colonia” one is reminded) should grow a 
bit, and remain a county borough ; Great 
Yarmouth should cease to be one, and come 
henceforth under the sway of mighty Nor¬ 
folk. The counties of Lincoln Parts of 
Kcsteven and Lincoln Parts of Holland 
should become a single rural county. 

But the case of Ipswich offered a special 
sort of difficulty. The town is fairly shortly 
to be deliberately extended in size, in 
accordance with the policy recommenda¬ 
tions of the South East Survey. But the 
site of the expansion has not yet been fixed 
upon: so the commission had to reserve its 
verdict on the one really important matter 
it was asked to decide. It contented itself 
with tinkering around with the town’s 
boundaries—considering, for example, “the 
counter-argument that the sugar beet fac¬ 
tory is a rural industry ” and should thus 
remain outside the borough limits. In an 
age when the size and function of towns 
can and should be changed by administra¬ 
tive decision, it does seem daft to go on 
behaving as though local government boun¬ 
daries should merely be altered about from 
time to time in tunc with the immemorial 
processes of growth and decay. 

This week, faced with the nonsensical 
terms of reference for redefining local gov¬ 
ernment boundaries around Manchester and 
Liverpool, Professor Ely Devons resigned 
from the commission. Is it not time for 
the commission as a whole to be politely 
rold that its usefulness is at an end? Then, 
perhaps, a start could be made on thinking 
about regions, rather than localities. 
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BOOKS 


As It Is, or Should Be, Written 


A Dictionary of Modern English Usage 

By H. W. Fowler. 

Second edition revised by Ernest Gowers. 
Oxford University Press. 745 pages. 21s. 
Six hundred thousand copies of Fowler’s 
“ Modern English Usage ” have been sold 
since it appeared nearly forty years ago. It 
has had many followers—though not 
imitators, its author had too rare a pen and 
too personal an approach for that. But it 
had never been revised before Sir Ernest 
Gowers began work on it eight years ago. 

In asking him to undertake the revision 
rhe publishers could not have made a better 
choice. His “ Plain Words,” a guide for 
civil servants in the use of English, and its 
supplement “ ABC of Plain Words,” have 
both been bestsellers. And now Sir Ernest 
has shown tint he can bring Fowler up to 
dale without any loss of the original flavour, 
and he has instilled into his own articles— 
there are about 375 of them—the tartness 
that readers of “ Plain Words ” will recog¬ 
nise. For instance, on vogue words like 
image , ova all and proposition, he says that 
their 

mbchiiT lies not so mudi in misuse ns o\ cr¬ 
use. Thc\ oiler themselves as h.md> ieach- 
me-douns to people who would do bcllci lo 
think exactly whnf they want to say. 

Think exactly what you want to say. 
Obscurity is the chief enemy fought by 
both Fowler and Gowers ; to both of them 
grammar is the servant of clarity, not an 
end in itself ; to both of them the purpose 
of obeying rules, and of choosing the right 
word, is to enable a writer to make himself 
understood. (Vogue word: enable him 
to communicate). 

But, as Sir Ernest says, “ no part of 
1 usage ’ changes more quickly than verbal 
currency,” and it is in the articles concerned 
with choosing the right word that “ Modern 
English Usage ” has been most in need of 
revision. Here are a few examples of the 
differences between the new and the old 
Fowler in this respect. 

Billion: 

Fowler merely recorded the difference 
between the American and the British use ; 
Sir Ernest adds the comment: “ Since billion 
in our sense is useless except to astronomers, 
it is a pity that we do not conform.” (The 
Economist does) 

Disinterested: 

Fowler had no need, in his day, to protest 
at the increasing use of this word, which 
means unbiased, in the sense of not caring, 
uninterested. Sir Ernest does protest: “ A 
valuable differentiation is thus in need of 
rescue, if it is not too late." 


Abstractitis : 

Fowler did not lecognise this enemy ; per¬ 
haps it did not exist in the nineteen-twenties. 
But it is an old one of Sir Ernest*?, ; 
abstractitis, he says, leads to such sentences 
as Participation by the men in the control 
of the industry i* non-existent. “A writer' 
uses abstract words because his thoughts art- 
cloudy ; the habit of using them clouds his 
thoughts still further. . . .” It is a pity that 
Sir Ernest did not comment on the piesent 
vogue for putting abstract nouns in the 
plural. “ Tensions " are springing up all over 
the place, and the pages of this journal are 
full of them ; so, too, do they record the many 
“ pressures ” on the Government and empha¬ 
sise the new “ skills ” that workers must 
acquire if growth is to be maintained. 

Per capita : 

Sir Ernest repeals Fowler's castigation as 
“a modern blunder” of the phrase per capita 
consumption and its like They both give 
the coirect legal meaning ot pa capita (a 
method ot sharing property! and Sir Ernest 
adds a protest ni rhe adjectival inflexion: 
per capital production. 

Headline language : 

This again is an enemv that h is appeared 
since Fowler's day. Sir Frncst has a pane 
on it, and holds 11 responsible fot the over-use 
of words, which obliterates any precise mean¬ 
ing they once had: tor instance bid for anv 
foim of human effort ; cut or slash tor a 
reduction in puces or wages. 

Diplomatist) : 

Fowler prefened the longer form ; Sir 
Frncst comments that the shorter, American, 
form is lncieasmglv used in Bntam. 

Vogue words : 

Sir Ernest adds a large list to Fowler's 
original ones. Included in it are blueprint , 
breakthrough , claim (for assert ) and target. 
Level (in such phrases as at Cabinet level) he 
cites as almost a vogue word. It was fashion¬ 
able about fifteen years ago, but fortunately 
is disappearing. One wishes that in this 
article Sir Ernest had considered fashions in 
style. A current one is the use of intransitive 
verbs: a book or film disappoints or excites. 
Formerly, critics would have written is dis¬ 
appointing or disappoints someone i and the 
vogue for the shorter version is probably 
another result of headline language. 

Some people will have nothing to do with 
all this. Since language is living, they main¬ 
tain, it should not be circumscribed by 
rules and conventions but should be allowed 
to grow at its own pace and in its own way. 
Neither Gowers nor Fowler, however, is a 
rigid grammarian. They both laugh at the 
convention that forbids split infinitives, and 
Sir Ernest records, without censure, usages 
that Fowler would have deplored. Their 
purpose, after all, is not to restrict the 
amount of verbal currency in circulation, 
but to prevent it from being debased. 


“ The Bull ” 

Allenby 

By Brian Gardner. 

Cassell. 334 pages. 30s. 

The omens for a book are good when the 
fortunate author gains access to the unpub¬ 
lished letters of a great man, and better still 
when that man achieved greatness in a field 
in which the author has specialised already. 
Mr Gardner is in this happy position with 
Allenby. He is also a sensitive human being 
and, since the letters in question are in the 
main to the wife of a wonderful marriage, 
he has used them well, and added touches 
to a portrait already well known from books 
by Wavell and Cyril Falls. Letters so 
intimate offer interesting evidence of the 
unchanging inner nature of a man who, to 
outward appearances, had been metamor¬ 
phosed from a sensitive subaltern into a bad- 
tempered general—“ the Bull.” Mr 
Gardner also tries his hand, not unsuccess¬ 
fully, at an assessment of the character of 
T. E. Lawrence ; though he says nothing 
new, he is reasonable and discerning. 

Unfortunately for the author, however, 
AlJenby’s career included six years of poli¬ 
tical service in an area and during a period 
of huge political complexity: Syria in 
1918-1919; Egypt in 1919-1925. Mr 
Gardner sets out with too little background 
knowledge to handle these scenes; the 
reading that he has done to equip himself 
for dealing with them seems to have been 
patchy and wholly inadequate to the proper 
assessment of events, and his forty pages 
on * Peace: Egypt and the Middle East ” 
are therefore a blot on his book. It is a 
pity that he attempted them. No one could 
even sketch the contemporary influences on 
Allenby without consulting, at minimum, 
the Milner papers and the Wingate papers, 
both of which are easily available, and 
neither of which he seems to have looked 
at. In his bliss, he neither recognises 
material in the Allenby files that would 
appear to be new, nor spots essentials in the 
documents that he has read. For instance, 
when he uses a memorandum by General 
Chauvel on the famous scene in Damascus 
in 1918 when the victorious Lawrence asked 
the astonished Allenby for immediate leave 
to depart, he paraphrases the document but 
does not quote it; since, to judge by the 
paraphase, Feisul then asked through 
Lawrence for a realm “excluding Pales¬ 
tine,” failure to quote textually is a grave 
mistake. Did neither author nor publisher 
realise how eagerly seasoned debaters would 
have leapt at the full text ? Again, Allenby’s 
ill-judged ultimatum to the Egyptians after 
the murder of Sir Lee Stack in 1924 is 
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criticised, but the cardinal error made in it 
is not mentioned ; this was the clause that 
was intended to give the Sudan unlimited 
access to the Nile Waters. And so on. The 
author adds to his shortcomings by care¬ 
lessness over grammar, attributions and 
dates. (For instance, he uses u enormity ” 
to denote size ; gives the Turks only three 
years in the war, instead of four ; ascribes 
the Anglo-French Declaration to the Arabs 
of November 7, 1918, to Allcnby alone and 
misdates it twice, once as 1917 and once as 
1919.) He adds to one’s mistrust of his 
political knowledge by many over-sweeping 
statements; if he reckons Allenby “ one of 
the last ” of the great British administrators 
and statesmen abroad, how does he rate the 
stalwarts of at least forty more years— 
Plumer in Palestine, Newbold in the Sudan, 
Baring in Kenya or Robertson in Nigeria, 
most of whom had to do a job of comparable 
ticklishness without so much panache or so 
many troops at their disposal ? 

Mr Gardner’s photographs are splendid. 
Can it be assumed that the bowed back- 
view of his frontispiece, which carries no 
caption, was chosen to denote the inner 
humility of a commander who, after six 
glorious days of sweeping up the Turks and 
Liman von Sanders, wrote that I myself 
am almost aghast at the extent of the 
victory.” 

Constricted Planners 

Was Stalin Really Necessary ?: Some 
Problems of Soviet Political Economy 
By Alec Nove. 

Allen and Unwin (1964). 316 pages. 35a. 
While Khrushchev was trying to run Soviet 
farming single-handed, he set himself up 
as the prime critic of agricultural error. 
Once he had discerned some shortcoming 
—be it too little maize or too many machine- 
tractor stations—the Soviet press sedulously 
multiplied examples and publicised their 
consequences. Mismanagement, which the 
First Secretary chose to ignore, 01 failed to 
perceive, found printed expression within 
Russia virtually only in contemporary 
fiction. Professor Nove was one of the 
pioneers in appraising the farm economics 
to be deduced from literary sources. Of his 
papers here republished, an essay on “ The 
Peasants in Soviet Literature since Stalin ” 
is a lively comment on the waste occasioned 
by central directives irrelevant to local 
situations or unconcerned with farmers' 
incentives. Khrushchev’s maize campaign 
(halted by Brezhnev in a speech to the 
Soviet Party Committee this March) is 
depicted by a Russian writer as yearly taking 
up in one northern district 16,000 hectares, 
of which only 500 hectares could be 
harvested: even after such results, the 
novelist commented, maize was still being 
“ given the best land and all the fertilizer.” 

This essay on literary parables has 
appeared only in a French journal; all but 
two of the sixteen other papers have been 
published in Britain or America. The value 
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of drawing together articles produced 
independently is generally much enhanced 
by stringent editing and the elucidation of 
a common theme. The author appears to 
have relied upon adding rather than pruning 
to achieve this, and seeks his unity in what' 
he terms “ the duty of identifying error ” 
in economic allocation. He discusses the 
losses incurred by collectivisation, the 
purges, and ill-co-ordinated investment 
drives. In his title-piece (from an article 
in Encounter three years ago) the author in 
effect is asking “ Were the hardships really 
necessary ? ” But this is only half the 
question: a further major effect of Stalin’s 
policy, which can be discerned in Mr Nove’s 
four papers on growrh and planning, was 
to stultify the development of plan and 
management techniques. More could have 
been made of this theme ; for thirty-five 
vears Soviet economic organisers at all levels 
have had to ” go by the book ”—from global 
44 plan rules ” down to Mr Nove’s well- 
termed “ success-indicators ” for factories. 
In the two years before Khrushchev fell, 
these constraints were being questioned— 
rhe Stalinist priority rules for heavy 
industry by Ar/umanyan, managerial moti¬ 
vation by Liberman — and empirical 
economics were being introduced through 
'or under the cover of) mathematical 
methods. The intentions of the new 
administration were made clear last month 
by Mr Kosygin’s admission that “ in taking 
decisions on many major problems we are 
often prisoners of canons wc ourselves laid 
down,” and by the contentious award of 
Lenin prizes to a trio of mathematical 
economists. Professor Nove shows that the 
Soviet real wage is less than half the 
British: with such a gap to close, the Soviet 
planners must break their way out of the 
constrictions of the thirties. 

An Unhappy Life 

The Lonely Empress : A Biography of 
Elizabeth of Ausina 
By Joan Haslip. 

Wexdenjeld and Kxrohon. 462 pages, illus¬ 
trated. 55s. 

The unhappy Elizabeth of Wirtelsbach 
spent her life escaping from its realities. She 
was married very young to the Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria, and her untamed 
spirit was immediately put to the test of 
the formality of the Austrian court and the 
influence of her mothcr-in-law with whom 
she had a stormy relationship. Her rela¬ 
tionships with her husband and her children 
were also distant and unsatisfactory ; as a 
result she drifted restlessly round Europe in 
search of a happiness she never really found. 

This book is not a history book. There 
are no maps or family trees, and very few 
dates or identification of sources. This 
is most irritating just because the subject 
matter is at the same time historical and the 
romantic, dramatic stuff that opera and 
novels are made of. Miss Haslip tells her 
story so well, And the story itself is so 
absorbing that it is a pity that she has not 
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anchored it more firmly where it belongs, 
in the middle of the ferment of events aud 
ideas of the nineteenth century, and more 
particularly the breaking up of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire. The political shifting 
sands are hardly felt and as a result the 
impact is lessened. For instance, the account 
of the Mayerling affair—the mysterious 
death of the Empress’s son, the Crown 
Prince Rudolf—is factually told bur, being 
a fantastic story, needs chapter and verse 
to give credence to all the conflicting re¬ 
ports and theories that swept Europe in its 
train. These are markedly lacking, and the 
result is that the reader is driven to feel 
some sympathy for the cosy detached com¬ 
ment of Queen Victoria from her island 
fastness: “ There is no doubt that the poor 
Crown Prince was quite off Jus head." 

But all the same the personality of the 
Empress breaks through (though that of 
the Emperor does not) and xMiss Haslip’s 
extensive researches have resulted in a 
lively account of the Empress’s volatile 
character The details of her life are fascin¬ 
ating as she rushed about pursued breath¬ 
lessly by her more conventional ladies in 
watting, and a vivid impression is given of 
this beautiful gifted horsewoman galloping 
gaily about Ireland, dropping lace handker¬ 
chiefs for the peasants to pick up and ener¬ 
getically doing exercises in her private 
apartments at Laxemburg where her gym¬ 
nastic apparatus can still be seen. 

Strenuous Advocacy 

Lord Chancellor Jeffreys and the 
Stuart Cause 

By G. W. Keeton. 

Macdonald. <53 pages and 29 plates. 70s. 

M With the general rehabilitation of the 
Stuarts he [Jeffreys] has come to yc 
regarded as a misunderstood and maligned 
man: he has even been credited with a 
sense of humour, and other virtues may 
yet come to light. But the Stuart taste in 
judges as in personal friends was peculiar, 
and the apologist of Jeffreys needs con¬ 
summate literary skill.” These sapient 
words of David Ogg must frequently come 
to the mind of a reader of the latest and 
the most elaborate book as yet written jn 
vindication of Jeffreys. How far has the 
professor of law at University College, 
London, succeeded in crowning with 
success the earlier efforts of H. B. Irving, 
Lord Birkenhead and Mr Montgomery 
Hyde? 

It must be said at once that whatever 
other virtues the book possesses, the “ con¬ 
summate literary skill ” which Ogg postu¬ 
lated is not among them. Professor Keeton 
has shown a legitimate Sid laudable resolve 
to give a full-length and documented study 
of Jeffreys, and in particular to examine 
closely his work as a judge. The result is a 
long nook of over 530 pages, impressive in 
the wealth of detailed scholarship which 
it reveals (especially on the legal cases). 
But the presentation of the material 
is disappointing; there is some irrelevance 
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and a good deal of needless repetition ; and 
the book as a whole makes heavy reading. 

On the substance of the matter. Pro¬ 
fessor Keeton is of course on sound ground 
in dismissing as political propaganda much 
of the exaggerated distortions which Gilbert 
Burnet and other contemporary Whigs 
began, which Campbell repeated, and on 
the basis of which the matchless rhetoric 
of Macaulay created one of the imperishable 
portraits of the 44 History.” (Mr Hill has 
pointed out how fortunate it was for the 
Whig writers that Jeffreys died when he 
did, instead of living on to serve William, HI 
like Danby and Sunderland: “ Jeffreys was 
a convenient whipping-boy because he 
happened to be dead ”.) The book is per¬ 
suasive first in demonstrating the sheer 
intellectual ability of Jeffreys, the courage 
and the hard high spirits that sustained him 
until the end, and jn emphasising that, even 
allowing for royal favour, it was by any 
standards a remarkable career theft led him 
from the Recordership of London at the 
age of 33 to the Lord Chancellorship only 
seven years later. Secondly in his careful 
analysis of Jeffreys’s judicial work 
(especially in the field of equity; Pro¬ 
fessor Keeton has demonstrated that with 
notorious aberrations when political 
passions supervened, Jeffreys was in fact 
an able and conscientious judge, most of 
whose decisions were upheld after the 
Revolution. This is the most convincing 
part of the book. Thirdly Professor Keeton 
has quite properly emphasised the effects 
of ill health on Jeffrcvs's temper and judg¬ 
ment, and the differences in outlook and 
proceduie, especially in political trials 
involving the safety of the regime, which 
should make us wary cf applying later stan¬ 
dards to the conduct of Stuart judges. 

But as a whole Professor Keeton tries to 
claim loo much. To say that had Jeffreys 
died before the Bloody Assizes “ his name 
would have been transmitted to posterity as 
that of a great judge, of strong convictions 
and unusual range of intellect who had 
made some notable contributions to the 
practice of the English Common Law ” is 
a palpable exaggeration, worthy of 
Macaulay at his worst. (The suggested 
analogy with Birkenhead is tempting and 
perhaps obvious, but is grossly unfair to 
Birkenhead.) And although Professor 
Keeton makes some telling points in 
extenuation of Jeffreys’s behaviour in the 
trials following the Rye House Plot and in 
the Bloody Assizes, the apologetics do not 
really carry conviction, and what he says, 
for example, about the evidence of an 
actual conspiracy to murder the king in 
the Rye House Plot is open to question. 
Lastly, nothing that Professor Keeton has 
said can really efface or seriously weaken 
the traditional view that in an age of 
cruelty and coarseness Jeffreys was a cruel 
and unfeeling bully to a degree not equalled 
by any contemporary on the bench or in 
public life (except perhaps his master James 
Ilk and that the judgment of Evelyn was 
right when he said that Jeffreys was 44 of 
nature cruel and a slave of this Court.*' 
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The Good Servant. 

Born for FriencM^if^ if * 

Thomas More ] ; ? v* ) 

By Bernard Basset. 

Bums Oates . 235 pages. 25s. 

Father Basset asserts that Henry VUI was 
mad. If tWs was so, it is not because he f 
presided over the elimination of Papal power 
in England^ * but because he execgtccP 
Sir^Ttymas Mon;, .Witty, balanced aud 
humane, even a.t k his trial, Mqre would opt 
criticise the men who condemned him, 
preferring to think therp opting ip good faith, 
and looking to the day \vhen “ we may yet 
hereafter in Heaven’ merrily all meet 
together to our salvation.” 

Father Basset has written a study of 
More's spiritual development which sup¬ 
plements but does not replace the standard 
' modem biography by Professor R. W.. 
Chambers. More’s lite had three periods 
of acute mental crisis. The lirsr was as a 
young man, when he rejected the temp¬ 
tation to join a contemplative monastic 
order, and instead studied law and even¬ 
tually became Lord Chancellor. The second 
was when he yielded to the king's repeated 
requests, and began an official career at 
Court. Because, as he WTOte in Utopia '*: 

In a commonwealth and In the council of 
ptinurv. it ill opinions cannot be quite rooted 
out . . . you must not theiefon? abandon the 
commonwealth any more than you should 
abandon a ship in a storm because you cannot 
command the winds . . . you ought rather to 
cast about, and to manage things with all the 
dexterity 111 youi power. 

The last crisis was when submission over 
the question of Papal Supremacy would 
have saved his life. That More was tempted 
to do so is known from his recorded con¬ 
versation, but he remained firm. More died 
lor the right of the individual to withstand 
the state in a matter of conscience. He was. 
as he said on the scaffold, " The king’s good 
servant, but God's first.” 

While it is not always possible to agree 
with Father Basset's uncompromising con¬ 
demnation of More's opponents (Cranmcr, 
after all, finally went to the stake for the 
same right) or with his natural Catholic 
bias over the nature and effect of the 
Reformation, his book is an illuminating one 
written with conviction and insight. It is 
worth reading because More is worth 
knowing. 

OTHER BOOKS 

Tnr Iwfstmvnt and,Tak\tios of Trust 
Funds. By G. W. Keeton. Pxttnan. 192 pages. 
40s. 

Professor Keeton has lor long been an emi¬ 
nent authority on the law of mists, and his 
standard work on the subject is in constant 
demand. Its value to the student, in particular, 
is indisputable. Th^ passing of the Trustee 
Investment Act of 1961, however, 'has involved 
all teachers ol law and legal practitioners in con¬ 
siderable homework ; and while the topics of 
investment and taxation as distinct dHchpiines 
have claimed their own particular students and* 
cxpens in the legal, accountancy and, allied 
professions, the student and the more general- 
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ised practitioner needs to understand what these 
wrejabrntt. t Pnpfcpw Keeton’s book 
^ wiLLdol rack the] stocklists, but, as a 

*, 4* (n&rfilM Jrtfioied by the title, 

it makes compendiously available his thoughts 
on these only too current problems. 

It docs need correction on page 93 where 
the amendments in the rates of Estate Duty in¬ 
troduced by the Finance Act of 1961 have been 
overlooked. - ’ * 

Everyman's * Dif.TioKArtV* of Economics : An 
Alphabetjalh Expbsiiidn ofc Economic Concepts 
and their Application. Compiled bv Arthur 
Sclcfctn arid F. G, Penii’andc. ‘tycnt. 478 pages. 

A DrUTlOVMtY OF FFCWftMir.S AND CoMMMcCK. 
By J. L. Hanson. Macdonald and Evans. 401 
pages. &<s.' ' 

By coincidcnoo, these two email cconoink 
encyclopedias appear about the same time. There 
. & a litiie-differcaca in.thcif scope: Mr llanson, 
a* his title implies, specifically includes the world 
of business and commerce: it has entries for 
example for leadmg individual In ms, as well 
as for specialised business terms from “drawn 
bonds 1 arid **dftmcny donors" to “trial 
balance " and “ syndicated bid. None of these 
gets into the Everyman’? dictionary ; but for 
a tonne piint.iiily interested in a dicnon.tiy ol 
economic terms and concepts this has the 
decided edge. Many of the Entries compiled 
here by Mr Scldon.pnd Mr Pennance are not 
noticeably longer than Mr Hapson's, but they 
are generally more perceptive. 'The Everyman 
book is also 10s. cheaper ; bur those who want 
a quick reference book over the more comprc- 
hcnsi\e field covered by Mr Jdanson get good 
value lor 3 s s. hcie too. 

Tnr CPA Pi \ns tor the Future. By John L. 
Carcv. American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, New York. 554 pages. S3. 

Criticism ot the accounting profession, par¬ 
ticularly m the realm of corporate accounting, 
has been using in America. I tone it can better 
serve the public interest (and so in the long run 
its own) has been a subject of debate nmong 
accountants. This book, written for the Com¬ 
mittee on Long-range Objectives of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute ol Certified Public Accountants, 
sets oiu the facts, issues and arguments most 
clearly and readably. But whether the profes¬ 
sion will find the authors recommendations as 
controversial us he tears seems improbable. 

Sociai Poi icy. By T. II. Marshall. Hnu Jim - 
son. (University Library.) 192 pages. 15s. 

Prolcssor Marshall devotes the first part of 
his book to the history' of social policy—mainlv 
in Britain—from the middle years of the last 
century. In the second part he considers its 
contemporary phsitlon. He distinguishes clcarlv 
the various assumption*! on which social policy 
has been based and provides a documented 
tactual, outline'of the measures taken to imple¬ 
ment it. This is not, as Professor Marshall 
points out, a work of original research but it it 
an excellent introduction to the subject. 

Basic Politics. By James Hadficld. Unnnsity 
of London Pi ess. 176 pagein 6s. 

This brief outline of contemporary world poli¬ 
tics covers too broad a field to be much more 
than a collection of facts arranged under head¬ 
ings. It is up to date and accumte but too 
compressed in content and naive in style to avoid 
distortion. 

Concisp Dictionary of American Bkk.rai'iiv. 
Edited bv Joseph G. F,. Hopkins. Chmlcs 
Scribners Sons, New York. London: Oxford 
University Pics*. 1,281 pages. a ios. 

An abridgment of the 4 ‘ Dictionary of Ameri¬ 
can Biogiaphy” first published between 1928 
lafid 1936 to about one-fbttrtdctoth of its original 
length, this single volume gives the dates and 
important facts in lives of 14,870 notable 
Americans who died betoie 1941 
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Rise of £8 million in Britain’s reserves last month cloaked a true 
loss, as net drawings were again made on central bank credit lines 
abroad . But the loss came in the pre-budget week. Since then, 
the improvement in sterling’s fortunes is real enough . 

Britain will get its additional $1,400 million from the IMF the crucial 
approval of the common market finance ministers came on Tuesday . 

In Italy, constitutional questions now threaten to bring the 
building of private and subsidised houses to a standstill . 

American company pi*ofits broke all records in the first quarter . 


GALLOPING POPULATION : STANDARD SIZE IN FAMILIES 


The population of the world is 
growing by 2% a year. This is 
faster than at any other period in 
man’s history. In absolute num¬ 
bers it implies an annual addition 
of 65 million, appreciably more 
than the present population of 
Britain. 

If today’s rate of population 
growth continues, world popula¬ 
tion will double every 3$ years. A 
child born in England today can 
expect ro live to see world num¬ 
bers quadrupled. Growth has 
accelerated considerably. It aver¬ 
aged r\, a year between 1920 and 
1050, 1.75'!., in the 1950s. Simple 
arithmetic illustrates rhe long-span 
acceleration : had the current rate 
prevailed throughout the Christian 
era. there would be 20 million in 
place of each individual today, or 
100 people to each square four. 
There is liulc likelihood of an early 
retardation in the rate ot growth. 
There are, all told, 3.3 billion 
people today : the odds are there 
will be 4 billion by 1975. This 
forecast—or, anyway, one for later 
years—will look silly only if there 
is a real breakthrough with a new 
cheap contraceptive, more effective 
than the pill. One believed to be 
such is being tried in Korea and 
Formosa right now. But there 
have been hopes before: and flops. 
Two-thirds of the world’s peoples 
still have not gained control of the 
birth rate. But their death rates 
have dropped astonishingly, much 
more swiftly than expected. Tradi¬ 
tionally, birth rates should have 
gone dov *1 at the same time. But 
they hav not: in some developing 
countries they have even risen. 
The mot iity slump is mostly re¬ 
sponsible or the world’s popula¬ 
tion pcob* ro that twice as many 
people are bom every day as die. 


From High to Low 

Latin America, Asia and Africa 
have birth rates of around 40 to 50 
per 1,000 population. In Japan 
and most northern and western 
European countries rates arc below 
20 (Ireland, Iceland and Holland 
arc exceptions); in southern 
Europe, except Italy and Greece, 
they are rather higher ; in North 
America, Oceania and Russia they 
arc 20 to 25. In eastern Europe 
rates vary from Hungary’s 13 to 
Jugoslavia’s 2t. The lowest birth 
rate in western Europe is Sweden’s 
14- 

Population growth rates across the 
globe largely reflect variations in 
birth-rates The fastest-growing 
region is Latin America. Brazil 
and Mexico, at present gaining 3°^ 
a year, will double their popula¬ 
tions in 23 years. The slowest- 
gaining continent is Europe with 
four of its countries—Belgium, 
Sweden, Austria and Hungary— 
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expanding at 0.5% or less : their 
populations will take 140 years 10 
double. Switzerland, because of 
immigration, is a notable exception 
in slow-growing Europe : it has a 
near 2" 0 population growth rate. 
In Asia, Japan has the lowest rate, 
of 0.9°.,, much the same as 
Britain’s. The American rale is 
1.4 , nearly twice the European 

average. 

America in Reverse 

America, rhe richest count! y in the 
world, has a rate of population 
growth equal ro that of the Middle 
East and Russia. But America's 
rate—unlike the world’s—is re¬ 
tarding, not accelerating. With a 
near stable death rate, America’s 
population growth gradually de¬ 
clined from 1.83*0 in 1956 ro 
1.38 last year. The baby boom 
in the United States has slowed 
duwn. The trend to younger mar- 


On die roost likely assumptions nude by the I'nited Nations’ foiecasteis world 
population will reach 4.3 billion by 1980, 6.0 billion by die turn of the century 
Europe's share of the total will fall from 14.2 \ in 1960 to ll.2 n > by 1980 and 
8.8 ■„ by 2000 ; North America’s share from 6.7 to 6.1 \> 10 5.9By die 
1980s, Europeans will be outnumbered by Africans ; by the 1990s by Latin 
'VmcriLans also 
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riages has stopped and the age for 
beginning parenthood no longer 
seems to be falling. This has re¬ 
lieved one of the earlier upward 
pressures on the birth rate. The 
average (median) age at which 
American women marry is now 
20.5, up from the 1956 low of 20.1. 
Births in America declined be¬ 
tween 19^7 and 1964 from 4.31 to 
4,05 million—or from 25.3 to 21.2 
per 1,000 population—or from 
122.9 to 105.6 per 1,000 women 
aged 15-44. Fertility is now back 
to its 1950 level—but is still very 
high. Moreover, the drop in fer¬ 
tility rates does not imply that 
America’s population explosion is 
over. Far from it Between i960 
and 1990 the number of potential 
mothers in the population will 
almost double. 

A Half-Child More or 
Less 

Nevertheless, America’s minor re¬ 
duction in fertility could be very 
significant. The drop has been 
almost the same among white 
women as non-whites, in towns 
and in rural areas. It could re¬ 
verse the recent upward trend to¬ 
wards larger families. Married 
women in America in their late 30s 
in i960 had averaged 2.7 children ; 
although they had not yet all com¬ 
pleted their farililies, they had al¬ 
ready had more than the 2.2 
needed to keep the population 
stable. They had also had a half- 
child more than their counterparts 
in 1950. If the average family 
were cut by a hypothetical half- 
child, the nation, it is said, would 
have a far better chance to absorb 
its future growth. Such a trend, 
it is suggested, may be in the 
making among women in their 
early 20s. 


20 Million Extra Britons 

What America experiences today, 
Britain often tends to experience 
tomorrow. In Britain, a hypo¬ 
thetical half-child is also in the 
news. A new set of British popu¬ 
lation forecasts assumes that the 
average number of children which 
will be born to couples marrying 
now will be about 2.7, a half-child 
more than the prewar and imme¬ 
diate postwar 2.2. The average 
completed size of the British 
family seems to be rising. Recog¬ 
nition of this has helped to add 
another 200,000 to Britain’s 1970 
population forecast and an extra 
3 million to the end-century fore¬ 
cast. By then it is reckoned there 
will be nearly 75 million Britons, 
20 million more than today. 


Bigger British Families 

The huger British family is partly 
a consequence of earlier marriage. 
The younger a woman marries the 
more children she is Ukely to have. 
Average expectations are that 
British women marrying under the 
age of 20 today will produce 3.4 
children, those marrying in their 
late 20s 2.2. So the reduction in 
the marriage age has increased the 
average family size. 

But there have also been changes 
in British fertility rates. The cur¬ 
rent trend in family size for 
women marrying under 25 is 
downward, that for women marry¬ 
ing at older ages is upward. The 
long-term prospects appear to be 
that the completed size of die 
British family will continue to rise 
only if marriage ages continue to 
fall. 

Obviously there is a limit to earlier 
marriage and to childbearing 
sooner in married life, the two fac¬ 
tors most responsible for Britain’s 
current baby boom. But the ex¬ 
perts do not believe this limit has 
yet been reached. In their view, 
therefore, the British family will 
increase beyond the 2.7 children 
now being forecast for the recently 
married. 

Family Fashions 

On both sides of the Atlantic atti¬ 
tudes are changing towards the 
size of the ideal family. Most 
young couples favour 2 to 4 
children, few expea to have any 
more or any less. Many of the 
old traditional social and economic 
attitudes are fading. In America 
the effects on family size of educa¬ 
tion, income, occupation, rural- 
urban residence have all dimin¬ 
ished considerably. But differ¬ 
ences persist which are traced to 
religion, race and farm background. 
As birth control methods get still 
wider acceptance, the odds are that 
eventually family fashion will be¬ 
come much the same in Britain, 
America and northern Europe. An 
average family may have more 
than a statistical meaning. 

Of factors affecting future popula- J 
tion, family size is the most diffi¬ 
cult to project and yet perhaps the 
most significant to business. The 
world burst of population has been 
so unprecedented that the new 
trends developing in America and 
Britain may get overlooked. As 
for government policies, recent his¬ 
tory is littered with serious and 
repeated underestimates of popula¬ 
tion growth, contributing to the 
failure to plan proper resources for 
housing, education and other areas 
of social development. 


Births 

per 1000 population 



The British and American birth rates 
.seem to be converging. 



1920 *30 *40 '50 '62 

year of marriage 

Thts chart shows the average number 
of children bom, or expected to be 
bom, to women in England and Wales 
married in each year since 1920. This 
is the completed family size—not the 
average number of children in English 
homes at any one time. Obviously 
guesswork comes into recent figures 
since all the women married tn these 
years will not hate finished having 
children. Projections are based on 
recent fertility lates 
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Latest official forecasts for Britain 
(mote precisely the United Kingdom ) 
assume that between now and 1980 
live btrths wifi rise from 1 024 to 1.136 
millions a year; that there will be a 
30% decline in death rates at ages 
under 40; and a migration gam of 
20,000 a year throughout. If these 
forecasts prove right, the under 15f 
in 1980 will make up 26.2% of the 
total, 65 and over’s 13 4%; today’s 
proportions are 23.1 and 119°*.. 
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Solid silver “Shoes” were used as a form of currency throughout China 
until early this century. Times a.xid Customs change. 
Today, trade and finance with the East require the full facilities 
of great international banking organisations. The Hongkong 
Bank Group offers such a service and can provide, immediately, 
the latest information and expert advice on all aspects of 
trade and finance in these areas. 

THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 

CORPORATION 

HEAD OFFICE HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFICE 9 GRACECHURCH STREET EC3 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 

80 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
212 WEST SEVENTH STREET LOS ANGELES 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE 15 GRACECHURCH STREET LONDON EC 3 
WEST END BRANCH 123 PALL MALL LONDON SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

HEAD OFFICE 7 KING WILLIAM STREET LONDON EC4 
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Is Sterling Over the Hump ? 

Britain’s deflationary measures have not cracked the boom yet: 
is that, after all, the necessary condition for sterling 
to recover ? 


B ritain will gel its additional $1.4 billion from the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund. The effective decision seems 
to have been taken not only ahead of the formal decision by 
the executive directors of the IMF which is due next week, 
but ahead also of the narrower circle of the group of ten, whose 
discussions in Paris were drawing to an end as this issue went 
to press. The glad word went out on Tuesday from Cannes, 
from the smallest of these overlapping financial groups: the 
finance ministers and central bank governors of the European 
Economic Community. The European creditor countries had 
spoken, and that was enough. Whether or not the public 
relations exercise was intended, it was a convincing reminder 
of which voices matter. For good measure, the EEC ministers 
made it known that their next meeting would consider their 
attitude on renewal of the General Arrangements to Borrow, 
under which much of the mpney to Britain is being provided ; 
and that a condition of renewal might be more fundamental 
negotiation of the international monetary system. 

The money for Britain is not being provided without mis¬ 
givings on the part of the Europeans ; and these misgivings, 
on top of Britain's own virtually unconditional commit¬ 
ment to defend the sterling parity, could together entail a 
still further deflationary dose for Britain this autumn, even 
if by then the dangers of a domestic overdose are still clearer 
than they are now. Britain has evidently given specific 
assurances that further deflationary action will be taken if the 
balance of payments requires. It has become evident in the 
past week or two that even some of Britain’s best friends in 
continental central banks—and strange as it may seem some of 
Britain’s best friends are continental central bankers—are 
distinedy dubious about whether Britain’s April budget was 
in fact deflationary at all. 

The Treasury team in Paris has no doubt been doing its 
best to put them right. But the Treasury has left its exercise 
in clarification a little late. In a budget designed to convince 
overseas observers that Britain is putting its economy to rights, 
it was surely foolhardy to assume that international bankers 
carried in their heads the private code on how to make 
economic sense out of the British budget accounts—a code 
known to perhaps two dozen people in Britain itself. 

If one adds up twenty-four figures in a new table buried 
at the end of the Financial Statement one sees that on current 
transactions Mr Callaghan expects a true surplus of fully 
£1,000 million in 1965-66—compared with an equivalent 
estimate of £336 million a year ago. That is one measure 
of the damper that the budget has put on private consumption, 


for those who distrust the British habit of taking the 
deflationary impact from the effect of the tax changes alone, 
with expenditure ignored. This is indeed incomplete in 
isolation ; the essential complement to this fiscal impact is 
the Treasury’s projection of how demand and resources in 
the nation’s economy are expected to shape out. 

Much of the bewilderment of European central bankers 
stems from the lack of any such national income projection. 
This would, for example, put in perspective not only the 
increase in current Government expenditure in real terms but 
also the public sector's capital outlay. As it is, foreign 
opinion (and indeed a good deal of City opinion) has focused 
nervously on the increase in the Exchequer's “ borrowing 
requirement ” from the 1964-65 out-turn of £428 million to 
an estimate of £767 million. Yet this is not even a proper 
measure of the Government's own financial needs, simply 
because in the British system the Government raises a lot of 
money from itself, through inter-departmental funds, and puts 
in quite separate, disparate and delayed figures the loans its 
stockbroker raises, on a day by day continuing basis, in his 
day by day dealings with the public. Thus in 1964-65, pace 
the borrowing requirement of £428 million, the Government 
actually repaid about one quarter of its outstanding floating 
debt held by the public—admittedly largely through overseas 
borrowing. And in the current fiscal year, when the borrow¬ 
ing requirement has been increased by allowing the local 
authorities to borrow more from the Exchequer rather than 
from the market, this could easily mean that the market puts 
more money into long-term gilt-edged securities and less into 
seven-day local authority deposits. 

I r the Exchequer borrowing requirement has litdc to do 
with the public sector’s real need for finance, it has still 
less to do with its physical investment as a whole. If the 
Treasury did publish its forward projections of the national 
accounts, these would surely show that total public expendi¬ 
ture in this fiscal year, capital as well as current, were inside 
the 5 per cent increase that has been virtually sanctified by 
the stabilisation policy men of the common market. It is true 
that public investment spending alone will probably rise by 
more than this in Britain. But, aside from a marginal 
influence on council housing, this reflects no act of socialist 
policy, nor even any of economic control, but simply the long 
gestation periods, particularly in the major electricity pro¬ 
gramme. The only way of cutting these is by the grossest 
waste or the phoniest book-keeping, of the kind that in former 
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years has stopped the Coal Board taking delivery of completed 
machines before some notional accounting date. 

There is moreover a rather greater likelihood now than even 
at budget time three weeks ago that buoyant public investment 
will play a needed part in compensating a flattening in private 
investment by the end of the year. By the experience of past 
investment cycles, a turn is just about due: and if industrialists 
have shaken off a 7 per cent Bank rate and a credit squeeze 
for the past five months, they seem unlikely to remain 
unaffected by the further tightening in the squeeze that will 
result from last week’s call of special deposits to the Bank of 
England and from this week’s new request to the banks 
by the Bank Governor. This curb is in a sense specifically 
aimed at investment. At the same time, and allowing for some 
exaggerated noise, the real shortage of funds in the economy 
is clearly hitting housing starts. Money is likely to remain 
short not only as long as Bank rate remains at 7 per cent but 
as long as there is no real return of foreign—and British— 
funds into sterling. 

And the hard fact is that no one in London is counting on 
any such major turn-round in the near future. The distinc¬ 
tive feature of this sterling crisis, as distinct from all its pre¬ 
decessors, is that financial confidence has not proved responsive 
either to the most severe deflationary measures to be imposed 
in Britain in peacetime, or, so far, to international credits. 
Nor is this continued hedging really a matter of pohucs. If 
a June election returned the Conservatives with a majority 
of thirty, September would still be an awkward month for the 
pound. The reason why sterling weakened a shade last 
Monday was not primarily because of capitalist wrath at steel 


nationalisation, but because operators are nervous of even the 
remote possibility of an early election. 

Nor can the IMF loan be expected to work any miracles. 
Even from the full $1,400 million, about half will be needed 
to repay Britain’s central banking debts. The other $700 
million will bring Britain’s gross reserves to $3,000 million— 
but $2,400 million of that will be IMF debt. The British 
Government has now made it clear that it is literally prepared 
to bolster the exiguous level of these liquid reserves by 
realising part of Britain’s large long-term assets in foreign 
securities, private as well as public. But this total commit¬ 
ment to $2.80 also means, in effect, that the British Govern¬ 
ment and the Bank of England may find themselves, obliged 
to respond to any new payments pressures by further domestic 
gestures too. 

Last week the Bank of England foresaw that publication 
of a sharp rise in bank advances would almost-certainly lead 
to foreign alarm, and jeopardise the tender recovery in sterling 
since the Prime Minister’s mid-April New York speech. Its 
extra turn to the credit squeeze successfully deflected such 
alarm, and perhaps earned a bonus too. But it also carried 
domestic risks ; and by autumn Lhe potential conflict between 
external and internal pressures may be much sharper. The 
British economy has so far been temarkably resilient to the 
Labour Government’s wide variety of financial thumb¬ 
screws. But it may not be until the policies of “ stop ’ 
have actually brought economic growth to a stop that sterling 
will be over the hump. That, through its damper on invest¬ 
ment, on imports, on bank advances, is after all how the 
sterling recoveries of 1962 and 1958 came about. * 


Zambia’s Two Way Pull 


The world copper boom has given 
independent Zambia a grand start. But 
it now has to reconcile its political 
preference for the Black North with its 
economic dependence on the 
White South 

Lusaka 

T a reception last week in Lusaka, Britain’s Minister for 
Overseas Development, Mrs Barbara Castle, was enter¬ 
tained by the local police band playing “ I’ve got plenty of 
nothing.” This touching incident appeared to worry neither 
Mrs Castle nor the government of Zambia, which now has 
behind it six months of independence and eighteen months of 
sorting out its own affairs since the break-up of the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in which Northern Rhodesia, as 
Zambia then was, played an economic role quite out of propor¬ 
tion to the size of its 3I million population. For Zambia, 
unlike most developing countries, is not desperately casting 
around for foreign financial aid—at least for the time being. 
Now that the federal economic organs have practically all dis¬ 
solved and Zambia’s own figures begin to emerge, a more 
accurate picture of the country’s considerable wealth and 
opportunity begins to take shape. When the Federal Bank 
closes down next June Zambia will be seen to have earned a 


balance of payments surplus last year of over £26 million, 
adding to its substantial foreign reserves. 

Zambia is riding high on an unprecedented world boom in 
copper which, despite predictions at the year’s turn of a quieter 
market in 1965, continues unabated. Zambia’s total copper 
sales last year (95 per cent of the country’s total exports) were 
valued at just under £150 million; general imports into 
Zambia totalled £70 million. Whereas Kenya and many other 
former British colonial territories gained independence when 
world prices for their staple export commodities were de¬ 
pressed, Northern Rhodesia became Zambia last October with 
its copper mines working full blast and their stocks dwindling. 

Above all the government purse has grown fat. The sub¬ 
stantial portion of Zambia’s tax yield that was once paid to 
Salisbury now reverts to Lusaka. Zambians had long com¬ 
plained that Salisbury’s decorous city centre and the much 
higher level of Rhodesia’s public amenities, for black as well 
as for white, were financed by a currency based on Zambian 
copper. During federation, the pattern was roughly that the 
banks were over-lent in Rhodesia and under-lent in Zambia, 
whose surplus funds went south to fill the Rhodesian deficit. 
The final report of the Federal Bank of Rhodesia and Nyasa¬ 
land, issued last month, predicted credit restrictions in Rho¬ 
desia once the bank’s functions are finally transferred to the 
three new territorial banks in June and—-inevitably—restric¬ 
tions are placed on the free flow of funds from Zambia to Rho- 
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desia. Rhodesian tobacco fanners, accustomed to finance their 
crops through easy bank loans, are particularly worried about 
the consequences. Zambia, on the other hand will be left with 
a surplus. 

This year the government itself expects to have about an 
extra £21 million in its kitty. During the ten years of Federa¬ 
tion a net £96.4 million was transferred from Northern 
Rhodesia to the other two federal territories, Malawi and 
Rhodesia. In income tax receipts alone the government can 
expect at least another £10 million, and a good deal more since 
the level of taxation on the mining companies was bumped 
U P by 7} per cent to 474 per cent in last year’s budget. Another 
£5.4 million is likely to accrue to government from customs 
and excise duties that previously were Federal revenue. Finally 
there is at least £7.5 million in revenue from the mineral 
royalty rights, acquired last October from the British South 
Africa Company (Chartered). Royalty payments by the min¬ 
ing companies have been particularly heavy in a period of 
peak prices on the London Metal Exchange. It is upon these 

“ fictitious ” prices 
that the royalties 
are still based even 
though the copper 
companies, fearful 
of the effect of high 
|>rice$ in encourag¬ 
ing consumers to 
switch to alu¬ 
minium, have long 
been selling prac¬ 
tically all their out¬ 
put at their own 
price, held stable 
for as long as pos¬ 
sible. But last 
week-end the price 
of £260 a ton held since mid-1964 was raised to £288—still 
£200 below the price on the London Metal Exchange. 

Negotiations between the copper companies and the 
Zambian government to remove this tax anomaly have hardly 
got off the ground. The Zambian cabinet seems unable to 
decide whether it should milk the copper companies while it 
can or whether it should caress them with moderate taxation 
into the position where they are prepared to develop new mines 
with the enthusiasm that the present world market for copper 
suggests they should. There are certainly ample deposits on 
the Coppcrbelt that are ready for exploitation, particularly if a 
pilot scheme for processing refractory ores now being tried at 
the Rhokana mine in Kitwe bears fruit, as it seems likely to 
do. Technicians from the Zambian Anglo American Corpora¬ 
tion have been extensively surveying possibilites of re-opening 
the disused Bwana Mkubwa mine near Ndola while the surface 
installations of the flooded Kansanshi mine have been pre¬ 
served intact under cocoon. Meanwhile under the present 
royalties system, a high-cost mine such as Bancroft works at 
a loss while the old Roan Antelope Mine belonging to the 
Roan Selection Trust group is hard pushed. Last week’s 
unexpected visit to Zambia by the chairmen of both the mining 
groups, Sir Ronald Prain and Mr Harry Oppenheimer, may 
have helped to hasten a decision by the Zambian government. 

Meanwhile the Zambian government suddenly findi itself 
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in the country’s first year of independence in a position to 
spend over twice as much on public investment (over £i$ 
million) as was spent in Northern Rhodesia during the last 
year of federation. Yet capacity to absorb capital expenditure, 
particularly building capacity, has if anything been reduced in 
the past five years of depression. So the government has to 
manoeuvre the economy into a state where it can regularly 
absorb the extra money. 

Meanwhile the extra money is bound to lead to inflation* 
So far, prices, according to official statistics at least, seem to 
have been fairly stable, although imports have recently risen 
rapidly. The real boom in African buying of imported con¬ 
sumer goods is unlikely to come, however until later in the 
year; until now the bulk of the increase has probably been in 
capital equipment. The government's aim is to keep wage 
rates fairly stable so that increased public expenditure goes 
towards providing as many new jobs as possible among the 
unemployed. How many unemployed there are is difficult to 
say—official figures are not released. The figure probably 
exceeds 75,000 and—politically dangerous—they are concen¬ 
trated in the few towns along the so-called line-of-rail, the thin 
strip of urbanisation in which is concentrated virtually the 
whole of the country’s economic activity but no more than 16 
per cent of the African population. The pool of unemployed 
escaping from underemployment in the rural areas remains. 
Many of the unemployed long ago tired of the fruitless morn¬ 
ing vigil outside labour exchanges and now wander aimlessly 
through the towns skirting offices and works that bear the 
ubiquitous notice u palibe nchito ”—“ no work.” 

P rime among the government’s investment aims is the 
improvement of education. For although Zambia has one 
of the highest per capita gross domestic product levels in 
Africa at about £59, and one of the highest export incomes in 
per capita terms, the country’s educational facilities are abys¬ 
mal. In 1963 there were no more than 884 African men and 
77 women holding African school certificates in Zambia—less 
than Ghana had in 1937. So in the government spending spree 
that aims to dispense £35 million between January, 1965 
and June, 1966 in capital investment, and prepare the economy 
for a regular four or five-year plan, schools have priority. 

For the skilled manpower shortage is probably the biggest 
single obstacle to Zambia’s chances of attuning its economy to 
using the funds that are available. With the break-up of 
federation many skilled expatriates left the country. Africani- 
sation, particularly of the central government, has been rapid. 
Africanisation of the mines has necessarily been slower, not 
least because of the reluctance of many Africans to show much 
enthusiasm for technical careers. The government is conduct¬ 
ing an intensive search for expatriate technicians with offers of 
high salaries. Political misgivings about the big disparity 
between general African and expatriate wage levels have had 
to yield to economic convenience. 

Europe is the main area from which Zambia hopes to recruit 
skilled men. Chances of recruiting in South Africa or Rhodesia 
are blighted less by political considerations than by the fact 
that neither of those countries has much to spare. Even 
Rhodesia seems to be recovering from its economic lethargy 
and is beginning to claim its share, for instance, of increases 
to the truck capacity on the railways that are still tenuously 
shared by Zambia and Rhodesia. 
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Zambia’s economy remains geared to the white south. One 
fifth of Zambia's imports originate in South Africa and a 
further two fifths in Rhodesia, which during federation was 
the natural pole of attraction for secondary industry to supply 
rhe central African market. The removal of Zambian tariff pre¬ 
ference for Rhodesian goods may stimulate some new secon¬ 
dary industry into setting up in Zambia, particularly from 
Rhodesian interests themselves who are anxious to maintain 
their share of the Zambian market. Some have intimated 
their readiness to establish factories in Zambia, which has 
already welcomed recently an explosives plant to serve the 
mines, a cotton textile plant, a Dunlop bicycle tyre and tube 
plant and several others. But purchasing power, particularly in 
the subsistence farming of the rural areas, has some way to 
grow yet before other consumer industries take the plunge in 
Zambia ; and bigger industries such as steel remain right out 
of range. 

But politically Zambia feels orientated towards the north. 
And many people now want to cement this political prefer¬ 
ence by economic ties. So the Zambian government, having 
only just unshackled itself from one federation, has become 
the most enthusiastic champion of the idea of a Central and 
Hast African common market to include also Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanzania and now, it seems, Bechuanaland, separated 
from Zambia by the narrow Caprivi Strip that forms part of 
disputed South West Africa, and dependent on South Africa 
for its livelihood. Notable exceptions from this grand design 
are Malawi, which seems bent on steaming away in its own 


How to Spend £6,000 

When the enthusiasm about using 
government buying power to make 
industry lump through the hoop has 
faded, nasty doubts remain. What 
power ? What hoop ? And who will 
hold it ? 

NE of the most beguiling thoughts to come out of the Gov¬ 
ernment in its early days was the idea of using its enor¬ 
mous power as a customer to influence industry. On the face of 
it, nothing could be more simple and right. There is industry, 
shambling along, deaf to the honeyed advice pouring from 
Whitehall; and there is the government despairing of inducing 
the stubborn animal to mend its ways. Suddenly its eye lights 
on the new wonder “ Purchasing," an amazing stick-and-carrot 
guaranteed to impinge. With “ Purchasing," properly used, 
the donkey can be helped to run faster, bray louder and attain 
greener pastures, for its own and for the country's good. 

This is a heavy slick and a juicy carrot. Government and 
quasi-government bodies (tacal authorities and public corpora¬ 
tions like the National Coal Board and BOAC) spent £5,800 
million on capital and current expenditure in 1963. Of this, 
£2,139 million was capital expenditure, representing 45 per 
cent of total capital spending. Current spending ranges from 
paper clips to tanks, bufejHs still a hefty £3,702 million, of 
which a large part goes on military hardware. On the face of 
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isolated corner and the Congo, the only black African state 
with which Zambia has any notable trade at all—£500,000 
worth of imports last year, under one per cent of Zambia's 
total imports and nearly all in electricity. 

The Congo is .the serious omission from this dream. The 
Congo at least has established rail and tar-road links with 
Zambia, and appears as easily the most promising potential 
market for the products of any Zambian secondary industries 
or agricultural surpluses, especially of maize. Transport 
between Zambia and East Africa is cheapest and most feasible 
if railed first all the way south to Beira and then shipped up 
north again to Dar-es-Salaam or Mombasa. The Zambian 
government is quite clearly going to get its rail link from the 
Copperbelt to Dar-es-Salaam, and the Tanzanians seem keen 
enough on the idea too. The incentive argument (which 
appears very real to Zambians) that the way out through Dar- 
es-Salaam is an urgent need because of a possible Rhodesian 
unilateral declaration of independence and subsequent inter¬ 
ference with Zambia's present lifelines through Portuguese or 
Rhodesian-controlled territory is now often just tacked on to 
the end of a series of more futuristic justifications of the link's 
ultimate value to the entire region as an economic embellish¬ 
ment. But there remains the fact that these economics are 
far from complementary. An inordinate amount of give and 
take would be needed among the partners if they were to agree 
on a supranational system of industrial licensing to decide 
which country will play host to which Industry to serve their 
pooled purchasing power. 


it then, the Government has the possibility of some consider¬ 
able leverage on a large part of industry. 

Clearly the power of government purchasing lies in w here 
the money goes, and in particular where the Government has 
a large chunk of a specific market. On this reckoning, con¬ 
struction must head the list. Government spending in 1963 
on construction, apart from repairs and maintenance, came to 
£1,250 milliqn, about a half of the national total. This 
embraces everything from motorways to council houses, and 
provides a real point of pressure on a notoriously backward 
industry. Where the Government is already directly involved 
—in the road programmes—new techniques and machines are 
already in use, although the curiously erratic progress of the 
programmes has discouraged many contractors from buying 
some of the expensive machines the work justifies. Elsewhere, 
particularly in the £340 million that local authorities spend 
on housing, buying power is dissipated among a thousand 
councils and ten thousand small contracts. A start was made 
towards using this power with CLASP (Consortium of Local 
Authorities School Programmes), which was set up by a group 
of county councils to buy in bulk the components for a system 
of building. The sayings in materials cost under CLASP have 
amounted to 10-20 pec cent. 

Under the guidance of Sir Donald Gibson, who when with 
Nottingham County Council carried out the work that led to 
CLASP, the Ministry of Public Building and Works is working 
towards a reshaped building industry. The fifst tool, is a 
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Marconi Is aviation electronics 

Marconi Is the largest British manufacture 
and exporter of air radio equipment, and tl 
latest range of communications and nav 
ration equipment is the most comprehenslv 
being marketed by a British company. 
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Maroonl la satellite communications 

The Maroonl Company has Joined with the Britls 
Aircraft Corporation In the pooling of resource 
enabling both Companies to participate fully in th 
design and manufacture of complete satellite con 
munlcatlon systems. 





The Marconi Company is Britain’s largest single exporter of capit 
electronic equipment and is responsible for more than one-third 
the industry’s total exports. 

The considerable Marconi investment in Research and Developme: 
results in equipment that is often ahead of its time, bringing the hen 
fit of long-life service in a field where rapid obsolescence is often 
problem to the investing customer. Longer life designs call for long 
lasting equipment and Marconi’s have always been associated with tl 
highest standards of manufacturing craftsmanship and quality. Fi 

\ the greatest advantage to be obtained from advanced equipment Tl 
Marconi Company believes it is essential that the system of which tl 
equipment forms a part is planned to the very highest engineerii 
* standards, and Marconi has always given the highest priority to i 
system planning and Installation organization. By constantly strivir 
* to maintain the highest standards the Company attracts to itse 
* scientists and engineers with similar ambitions and The Marcoi 
| Company is well served by the quality of its engineers. 

Maroonl Is closed-circuit television 

I Marconi is the largest British manufacturer and 

^ I exporter of closed-circuit television systems for in- . 

MS^. dustry. defence, commerce, medicine and education 


i'fii 


tl 








aroonl Is rsdsr 

Maroonl produces the most comprehensive range of 
ground radar equipment in the world and la the 
largest British supplier of defence and air traffic 
oOntrol radar systems. 









Maroool Is sir traffic control 

Fifty Marooni Air Traffic Control Systems are In use on the major air routes of the world. 
Marconi raw radar and synthetic displays, general purpose computers. tabular display read¬ 
outs and closed-circuit television are all available for the advanced comprehensive air traffic 
control systems needed for the Imminent supersonic air age. 



Msroonl Is mMtsty 
svlstlon stsotronlos 

Marooni Is a major supplier o 
defence radar systems and air 
borne military navigation ant 
communications equipment U 
air forces. For the RAP's latest 
aircraft, the TSR2, Maroon 
will be supplying the lnstru 
ment landing system and th< 
high power h .f oommunlcatlom 
equipment. 


Msroonl Is sound brosdcsstlng 

Marooni sound broadcasting trans¬ 
mitters range from low power local 
transmitters to the most powerful In 
the world. More than 80 countries use 
Marooni sound broadcasting equip¬ 
ment. 


Msroonl Is tslsvlslon 

Marconi is the largest British manufacturer 
and the world's largest exporter of television 
equipment. Marconi’s pioneered the 4r 
Image orthioon television camera, regarded 
as the criterion for the world, and its sales 
exceed the total of all other manufacturers. 














Marconi is History 

Few companies can make 00 dramatic a claim as to bave 
founded an Industry. 

Seventy years ago Marconi founded the Company that bears 
his name In 1901 he sent radio signals across the Atlantic and 
launched a new era In communications which has widened Into 
the whole new world of electronics 

Most of the major steps into this new era were made by 
Marconi's—the first radio at sea. the first radio In the air. the 
Arst world-wide short-wave communications system, and the 
first British broadcasting station 
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' Marconi Is training 

Marconi College, founded In 1901. was the first wireless training 
college In the world, and to it come, today, students from all over the 
world to learn the latest advances In radio and electronics From 
Marconi College stem the many courses of technical education run 
by the Company In many overseas countries 


.WTTJRPXffff 

MIKRI8HNA PUBUC IIBR4IR 


Electronic and mechanical engineers, 
designers, system planners and 
manufacturers of telecommunications, 
broadcasting, maritime and aviation 
radio equipment; radar, television, 
specialized components, microelectronic! 
data processing equipment and 
navigational aids on land, at sea and 
in the air 


The Marconi Company Limited 

A member of the English Electric Group of Companies 


MARCONI HOUSE, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX, ENGLANO 
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rationalised set of building regulations. Only when this k 
achieved will there be a demand for systems of industrialise^ 
building large enough to support the large-scale factory pro- . 
duction that is the systems’ main justification. And with the 
additional weight of government spending behind them, these 
highly productive building systems will be accepted. Without 
a co-ordinated push—and the individual efforts of a few local 
authorities, for instance CLASP and the new town of Living¬ 
stone in Scotland—they would not have stood a chance. 

T his is a worthy objective and replete with benefits for the 
nation, since building is threatening to become a major 
bottleneck in capital programmes in the future. And it is just 
what the Chief Industrial Adviser, Mr Fred Catherwood, at 
the Department of Economic Affairs, thinks should be done 
with purchasing. But it falls short of a new initiative ; it 
was started under the last government, and it is hard to see 
where else there is a comparable unity of purpose and of 
power. Perhaps, in an industry that is technologically back¬ 
ward? The Prime Minister, defining the Minister of Tech¬ 
nology's job, included the need to “ consider what changes 
might be made in the arrangements for procurement financed 
by public funds in order to contribute to the aim of promoting 
technological advance.” Mr Cousins has chosen to start with 
one of his own sponsored industries, taking over the Treasury's 
technical support group for computers and the responsibility 
for all computer buying for the Government. It is the least 
he can do ; but, with only io per cent of the total £50-60 
million market under central government control (30 per cent 
in the public sector, which includes the highly-specialised 
needs of gas boards and locij] authorities), the suppliers domin¬ 
ated by companies with major markets outside Britain, could 
possibly afford to ignore him. 

This influence could be multiplied if it were used shrewdly 
and with the sort of imagination that one has almost stopped 
hoping for from the Government in technical matters. If 
only, for instance, the new agency were prepared to let the 
suppliers try out their untried machines on it, as is the prac¬ 
tice in America. Similar imagination will be needed with 
machine tools, another Cousins-sponsored industry, for which 
his ministry is working out plans. These cannot include any 
attempt to influence the industry through orders, since govern¬ 
ment purchases at the arsenals, technical schools and engineer¬ 
ing laboratories can only be marginal. But they could, and 
ought to, include a radically new approach, like extending 
government buying power by, say, buying tools to lease to 
industry. There is, again, American precedent for this in 
defence work, alrhough it would be a departure in this 
country probably requiring legislation. 

More generally, disapproving eyes have been turned 
toward the enormous engineering industry, technically 
backward and resistant to change, but vital to exports. Yet 
although the Government is customer for perhaps a third of 
the engineering industry’s production, this is so grouped that 
central bodies like the DEA or Technology are unlikely to 
be aWe to get their fingers on it. Total government spending 
on engineering goods is, at an estimate, £1,840 million ; of 
this rather more than a third is under central government 
control, and of that nearly all goes on military hardware. 
Virtually all of the remaining two-thirds is spent by the public 
corporations. 


/ ; faT ye worked on assun*p|ioft tfcatJpfcnfn^ 

I s^eBdjng $itf Bf mb|eneous, ^ ^ go^erjfagi^ 

move in.response to some central wdL This is, of course, 
not true. Local authorities may accept the directions of the 
Ministry of Housing when they see that it is in their own 
interests. If they did not choose to do so, the job of improving 
building by pressure from the Government could become 
impossibly difficult. It is hard see how other government 
departments, let alone the nationalised industries with their 
financial objectives to achieve, will be easily persuaded to 
alter their buying to achieve some misty national good. 

Relations between any 
large customer and his sup¬ 
plier are inevitably tailored 
to meet a variety of needs, 
financial and technical: the 
National Coal Board and the 
Central Electricity Generat¬ 
ing Boards both have the 
reputation of being hard 
buyers and both must be. 
Yet in some technical areas 
price is subordinated to the 
technical specifications. 
(This can be taken too far, 
usually when engineers work 
very closely with suppliers, 
as was shown by the Post 
Office encouragement of 
the iclcphone price ring.) If to this is added the additional 
complication of a directive from other parts of the Govern¬ 
ment, for instance, to favour “ technically advanced ” firms, 
or firms that export a lot, or that use certain types of machine 
tools, the purchasing departments’ life will become very com¬ 
plicated. And it would be possible lo lose sight of the essential 
cost/performance yardstick while chasing a technical ideal. 

Ministers can, and do, influence the nationalised industries 
they are responsible for: Mr Fred Lee recently trod all over 
the gas industry's fuel policy in pursuit of Lord Robens’s 
ideal, to provide the latest example. But would other depart¬ 
ments of government take the same interference as kindly ? 
Defence has for a long time been messing around with its 
industries: the forced amalgamations in the aircraft industry 
were the most dramatic intrusion. How could another 
government department justify broad might 

result in higher costs or considerable inconvenience ? 

They would have no alternative if there were no doubt that 
the directives issued had indisputable authority. This is per¬ 
haps the most telling objection 10 a major extension of this 
sort of control. For if it is to work the controller must, know 
best. And when the “ best ” of any moment fluctuates with 
political fashion it is wiser not to mark its changes with a 
series of, perhaps costly, monuments. On the technical side, 
who are the experts ? Where is the Government to find the 
machine tool experts who will tell the industry where to go, 
or other industries what to buy—and in the greatest detail— 
when the machine tool industry itself cannot find them ? Per¬ 
haps the only instruction that can usefully be given to public 
buyers is to squeeze their suppliers until the pips squeak and 
assume, hopefully, that it is the least efficient that will suffer 
most. 
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BANK CREDIT 

Out of Control? 


H aving thrown in last Thursday the one 
missing element from previous 
deflationary packages, the call for special 
deposits from the commercial banks, the 
Bank of England has followed up this week 
with a second, tougher directive to the banks 
to keep their advances down. Lord 
Cromers December request to the banks 
asked for limits to be placed on advances 
for personal needs, hire purchase and pro¬ 
perty development ; but at the same time 
it stressed priority not only for export 
finance but also for investment in manu¬ 
facturing industry. These guidelines appear 
to have been followed by the banks with 
embarrassing faithfulness : personal ad¬ 
vances in particular have been tightly 
squeezed, and it was lending to large indus¬ 
trial borrowers that brought the stiong rise 
in total advances that so alarmed the British 
—and still more foreign—monetary authori¬ 
se^ 5>o in its new guidelines the Batik is 
saving nothing about priority for manufac¬ 
turing investment ; and it is imposing a 
quantitative ceiling of total lending to the 
private sector. This is to be held effectively 
at its April level: the allowance of an in¬ 
crease in the twelve months to March, 1966, 
at the 4 per cent target growth rate had 
already been taken up in the March /April 
increase. To achieve this the banks will 
have no option but to crack dowm on ail 
large advances wherever they can ; and com¬ 
mitments for long term finance are bound 
to be particularly vulnerable. Unless and 
until the banks have their problems solved 
for them by a large scale return of funds 
into sterling, this seems likely to involve a 
very tight rein indeed. 

KEY INDICATORS 


This quantitative limitation, moreover, 
covers lending noi only in advances but also 
in commercial bills The real facer in the 
April banking figures was not only the 
increase of £98 million in net advances but 
the jump of £62 million, or no less than 15 
per cent, in the banks’ holdings of com¬ 
mercial bills, bringing the rise on the year 
to £135 million. This increase does not, as 
has been suggested in some quarters, repre¬ 
sent a direa evasion by the banks of the 
advances curb: the great bulk of their 
increased holdings of commercial bills are 
not of their own acceptances but are 
discounts of paper created by other banks 
—merchant banks, overseas banks, etc.— 
which the clearing banks have bought as 
liquid assets in the market. The fact 
remains that had these liquid assets not 
been available the banks would have 
suffered a tighter liquidity squeeze from the 
steep fufl-dowft tft Treasury bills. Further, 
the increased holdings of commercial bills 
by the discount houses have provided a 
further basis for bank liquidity, since the 
call loans that finance these commercial bills 
also rank as liquid assets. 

This increase in the issue of commercial 
bills, which has resulted basically from the 
natural pressures in the London money 
market, has been one of the reasons why 
bank liquidity has been compressed much 
less than the supply of market Treasury 
bills. Yet it is the Treasury bill supply that 
is the fulcrum on which credit control is 
supposed to rest. If that fulcrum is to be 
restored to effective working, then the Bank 
of England should think seriously about dis¬ 
allowing commercial bills from the banks' 


liquidity ratio—and perhaps at the same 
time offsetting the once-for-ali contractionist 
effect by reducing the minimum ratio fiont 
28 to say 25 per cent. This would be against 
many canons of tradition ; and would put 
yet another artificial constraint on the 
commercial banks. To make sense of such 
a control it might also be necessary to dis¬ 
qualify commercial bills from their eligi¬ 
bility for rc-discount at the Bank of Eng¬ 
land. Yet the alternative, as is being very 
clearly seen, is for market control of 
liquidity to break down altogether, and for 
control of advances to become wholly 
dependent on special deposits and on the 
governor’s marching orders. Moreover, 
even now there is the obvious possibility 
that the discount houses will hold on to 
more commercial paper themselves, and 
finance it by more call loans from the clear¬ 
ing bank. Credit control in Britain is in 
a mighty mixed-up state ; and using the 
familiar bludgeon on the commercial banks, 
alone is a poor substitute for it. 

AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 

End of an Affair 

T he long love-affair between the aircraft 
industry and the British public appears 
to be ending. The most important part of 
the evidence submitted by the Trades 
Union Congress to the government's Plow- 
den committee on the industry's future was 
not the suggestion that attracted most 
attention—that Hawker Siddelcy and the 
British Aircraft Corporation should be 
nationalised—but the cautious aud dis¬ 
enchanted analysis that led the TUC to 
conclude this was the only way to save 
them. Its evidence implied (and w+o shall 
say it was wrong ?) that the aircraft indus- 
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CAR PRODUCTION 

Demand still very high. 

But production—and more important 
export deliveries—badly affected 
by strikes. 

GOLD RESERVES 

Disclosed increase of £8 million 
hides true loss for April as a 
whole : but the loss was entirely 
pre-budget. 


Month 

Index 

1958 

100 

Previous 

month 

Three 

months ago 

Twelve 
months ago 

Industrial 

production 11 
employment * 
productivity * 
Export trade t * 

Retail trade 4 
Unemployment * 

Wages rates (weekly) 
Retail prices 

Export prices 

February 

February 

February 

March 

February 

April 

March 

March 

February 

132 

104 4 

126 

130 

123 

73 7 

126 7 

118 

109 

+J 1 

It 

-3 0 
+0 3 
+0 4 

+ H 
—0*2 
+ 1 
—*2 
+ 1 
-4 5 

+1 0 
+0 6 
+ i 

1_ 

+4* 

+ 11 
+3i 

Nil 

+2 

-21 6 
+4 1 
+4 5 

+3 

* Seasonally adjusted. Indicators of export and retail 
trade reflect nun etnents in volume terms > i.e., in value 
at constant prices. Unemployment indicators refer to 

numbers wholly unemployed , excluding school-leavers. 
Total unemployment level in April running at an 
annual rate of \ A per cent, f Provisional. 





SUBSTANTIAL 

REDUCTIONS 

IN 

RATES 

OF 

PREMIUM 

FOR 

LIFE ASSURANCE 
WITHOUT PROFITS 

INC) l DING WHO) 1-L1I L, ENDOWMENT, 
OPTION, CHILD'S OPTION, 
EDLLATION PROTLCIION, AND 
DECREASING MORTGAGE POLICIES 

ARE OFFERED BY 

EQUITY & LAW 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
LIMITED 

I- 

Administration 

20 , Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C .2 

and 

Amcrsham Road, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


BRANCHES 

THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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rKsnrey 

for the art of giving 

Gent'eman’s 18ct w! itn gold Piaget wristwatch on 18 ct. 
white gold bracelet—^94 Lady's 18 ct gold Rolex wriet- 
v\atchon18ct bracelet,diamond-shaped dial —£205 15 3<t 
gold Com watch set in ten dollar piece by Corurr—u300. 
You aie invited to send for the latest illustrated catalogue 


ASPREY IN THE CITY The City man will find 
ft usefully close at hand service at Asprey 
•nd Birrh & Giydon, 163 Fenchurch Street. 
ASPREY 4 CO. LTD 165-11>9 NfW BOND 
STREET • LONDON W1 • HYDe Park 6767. 
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industries 


disciplines liquids 



A Wayne designed and equipped liquid handling 
system combines real economy with high effici¬ 
ency Wayne marshals thousands of gallons of 
every sort of liquid, and disciplines every drop Wayne stores, pumps measures 
and dispenses with the mastery that comes of long, practical experience 
combined with advanced technology. In Wayne hands the liquid industries 
move forward to higher productivity and increasing profitability. 

WAYIME TANK & PUMP COMPANY LIMITED, WESTERN ROAD, BRACKNELL, BERKSHIRE. BRACKNELL 1600 

MITSUI ^ 

Pioneers 

in the application 
of the latest 
technical advances 
to 

Ships 

Internal combustion engines 
Chemical plants 
Industrial machinery 
Land development machines 






ITSUI 

SHIPBUILDING A 
ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 

Tokyo, Japan 
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222671. (Answer back code—MIIUIZO 222671) Lj DUESSELDQRF SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE. Vorsorgehaus Duesseldorf, Berliner 
Allee 2?, Duesseldorf, West Germany. Telex No 858729 / (Answer back code—MSED DS'oH, , j LONDON SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE: 
15th FI , Lea House, Wood Street. London Wall, London E C 2, England. Telex No 25243 (Answer back code—MITLHZOSEN LDN) 
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try never thought a British government 
would buy defence equipment abroad that 
could be made at home. It was therefore 
not specially disturbed if its costs sky¬ 
rocketed above estimate as they so often 
did. And there is every sign that the ser¬ 
vices thought the same ; for both they and 
the air corporations continued to draw up 
their own peculiarly “British” specifica¬ 
tions, although “ it is difficult to find sub¬ 
stance in the argument that there are 
special British requirements.” 

This particular form of intellectual arro¬ 
gance has had much to do with closing 
export markets to the industry, possibly for 
ever. The TUC is convinced that the air¬ 
craft industry is now too big and that there 
is not, among other things, likely to be work 
for more than one military and one civil 
design team at any one time. Maintaining 
two separate airframe companies under 
these conditions merely gives “ a spurious 
appearance of competition.” A goodly 
number of people, including the present 
Minister of Aviation, arc now coming round 
to this view, but what would the creation 
of a single airframe company involve ? 
Either it would mean that Hawker Siddeley, 
which has been digging its way as fast as 
it can out of aircraft and into other indus¬ 
tries, should be coaxed or bludgeoned into 
faking over the British Aircraft Corpora¬ 
tion, or that the government would assume 
responsibility for them both. The TUC 
favours the second alternative because it 
thinks a monopoly (it sees Shorts and 
Handley Page being absorbed as well) ought 
to be publicly owned, and believes a mono¬ 
poly is necessary in order to rationalise 
design, research and production on the air¬ 
frame side of the industry. It expressly 
excludes Rolls-Royce from its plans because 
of that company’s demonstrated efficiency 
and the presence of enough American com¬ 
petition to keep it on its toes. Bluntly, 
the only flaw in this argument is rhe blatant 
unfairness of asking the taxpayer to take 
over another declining industry. 


Their Way of Life 

B efore reaching these conclusions, the 
TUC examined the proposition that 
technical fall-out from the aircraft industry 
more than justifies its unpublic subsidy and 
decided that even if evidence could be pro¬ 
duced to show this fall-out was there, “ the 
rate of economic growth in Britain depends 
on the application of well-understood 
technologies to the problems of industry in 
general.” (One hopes the TUC says the 
same sensible things to such members as 
the National Union of Railwaymen.) One 
must, it said, weigh “ what the nation is 
foregoing in alternative production ” by 
employing—or under-employing—so many 
skilled engineers in the aircraft industry. 

Now, this is not how these skilled en¬ 
gineers themselves sec it. The Royal Aero¬ 
nautical Society recently sent a question¬ 
naire to aircraft engineers in their twenties 
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and early thirties, asking them what they 
would do if they lost rheir jobs, and of the 
426 who answered, only 14 per cent said 
they would seek work in a different industry. 
Half of them were prepared to emigrate if 
they could get jobs in aircraft factories 
abroad ; and the RAS commented dryly that 
there may not be that number of foreign 
jobs going. But what the questionnaire 
showed was that, however unrealistic their 
future plans, nearly two-thirds of the young 
engineers who went into aviation did so 
because they liked aircraft, wanted to work 
with them, and go on working with them, 
and resented the public attitude that 
assumes they can be switched like so many 
inanimate dummies to other work. The fact 
that the majority were bitterly disappointed 
with their jobs, and thought their manage- 
ment not only incompetent but technically 
illiterate, should interest Hawker Siddeley 
and the British Aircraft Corporation, who 
employ most of the dissidents. 

The questionnaire was taken before the 
cancellation of TSR 2. The discussion that 
the Society held upon the result took place 
after it had happened, on Wednesday 
evening and consisted very largely of young 
men saying rude things about their elders 
(biplane mentality; no-one cared when, or 
even if, the job got done ; over-staffing and 
hoarding of man-power) and their elders 
turning the soft answer. But the taped dis¬ 
cussion goes to the Plowden committee and 
one wonders what it will make of some of 
the suggestions—repeated more than once 
—that men actually in design offices think 
large numbers of their colleague?' are under¬ 
employed, redundant and should be sacked. 


TAXATION 

Who are the Special 
Cases ? 

T iiE operation of double taxation agree¬ 
ments and reliefs is almost totally 
obscured to ihe outside observer by its own 
inherent complexity. To say therefore, as 
Mr James Callaghan has done on two occa¬ 
sions, that the existing arrangements gave 
the investor a more favourable tax treatment 
if he invests abroad than at home, is to make 
a statement neither wholly true nor wholly 
false. It might be broadly true for certain 
individual investors investing in the shares 
of certain companies overseas. But it is cer¬ 
tainly not the case for British resident com¬ 
panies operating abroad. Unfortunately 
what Mr Callaghan said on Sunday 
suggested that, Shell and British Petroleum 
notwithstanding, he still believes that com¬ 
panies already operating overseas do have 
“ preferential treatment.” Fortunately in 
the same speech the Chancellor promised to 
study representations now being made by 
1 hese companies. 

The Chancellor should look paiticularly 
at the possibility of granting overspill 
relief on a continuing basis in selected cases. 
It is already clear for example that com¬ 


panies operating in countries like India and 
Pakistan—where company tax rates are 
around 60 per cent—would suffer most; 
and those now repatriating say half of their 
profits would be forced to cut either their 
dividends by some 40 per cent or their 
retentions by about 70 per cent. Either 
course might cause even more trouble 
for companies operating in these relatively 
stable but bigh-tax developing countries 
than for the international oil companies. 

On the one hand companies in the tradi¬ 
tional industries, principally tea and jute, 
have been under dual pressure for some 
time—from some of their shareholders to 
withdraw altogether while the going is still 
good, and from the local governments to 
re-invest more of their profits. The pres¬ 
sure from host governments is understand¬ 
able ; these retained profits are the main 
source of capital for some of their most 
important export industries. Without it 
host governments might treat the com¬ 
panies far less gently. And reduced divi¬ 
dends might then induce many companies 
to sell out. Since neither India’s nor 
Pakistan’s exiguous exchange reserves 
could withstand a flood of repatriations 
without the support of new international 
loans, to which Britain itself would surely 
contribute, these repatriations might not in 
the end bolster Britain’s own reserves cither. 

But the effect could be still more serious 
in discouraging the establishment of new 
industries. Our Calcutta corespondent 
reports that negotiations have been brought 
to a halt on at least three schemes in which 
the British stake may have run to £50 
million. Admittedly, it is stretching the 
argument a bit far to contend that private 
overseas investment of this sort is actually 
less burdensome to Britain’s balance of pay¬ 
ments immediately than governmental aid: 
for the aid is tied too per cent to purchases 
of British goods, while a British subsidiary 
operating overseas is likely to spend at least 
some money on foreign equipment. That 
is the short view: over a longer period, pri¬ 
vate investment brings a dividend return, 
which can itself be geared up by locally 
raised loan capital. Britain in its present 
payments predicament and with its present 
exchange rate policy cannot afford to 
take the long view—generally. But in 
the particular cases where it is already com¬ 
mitted and rightly committed to a major 
aid effort the tax discouragement makes 
little sense: and the case for selective treat¬ 
ment is very strong. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

Why Are We Waiting ? 

W hat can the Ministry of Power hope 
to gain from holding back an 
announcement on the Central Electricity 
Generating Board’s next nuclear power 
station ? This is the station at Dungeness 
for which the CEGB said it would consider 
renders for American as well as British 
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reactors. The American, particularly the 
General Electric, reactors looked at the start 
as if they had the order in their pocket; 
General Electric in America was contract¬ 
ing to build atomic power stations for the 
same capital cost as ordinary thermal ones. 
But when the tenders went in to CEGB at 
the beginning of this year, the impossible 
was seen to have happened. Not only had 
the American bids (submitted through 
British consortiums) been beaten by those 
put in for one British reactor, but the esti¬ 
mates for that British reactor looked 
suspiciously like producing electricity at a 
lower cost even than conventional stations. 


This is a Cinderella story, and so involves 
some element of wand-waving. In the best 
romantic tradition, the bid was put in by 
the one company, United Power Group, 
that had looked, both technically and 
in terms of work, too weak to tender even 
for an antimacassar. Its capital costs were 
brought down to around £65 a kilowatt 
(against, it must be said, not much more 
than £3 2 -£34 for a coal-fired station) by 
doubling the prescribed number of 18 fuel 
rods in each fuel rod assembly ; this greatly 
simplifies re-fuelling, which, in its turn, 
reduces capital cost by quite a dramatic 
margin. American reactors could not be built 
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in this country for any much lower figure 
than this, but, since their fuel costs are 
higher than those of the British system, it 
looks as if the United Power Group has won 
hands down. 

Then why does nobody say so ? If UPC 
is not going to get the order, then it is high 
time rumours that it is were scotched. Is 
the minister embarrassed at having to ex¬ 
plain why the company was allowed to 
waive the prescribed 18-rod formula at 
literally the eleventh hour (Cinderella 
again ?), for the suggestion was not sub¬ 
mitted to and approved by the CEGB until 
November ? Admitted, CEGB then told the 


Water, Water ... 

T hree dry years and an improbable 
shortage of water around Manchester 
precipitated the setting up of a com¬ 
mittee to study the proposal for throwing 
a barrage across the mouth of Morecambe 
Bay, so turning it into a vast fresh water 
reservoir. Last month the committee 
handed the Department of Economic 
Affairs a non-committal feasibility report 
and the go-ahead was then given for the 
newly set up Water Resources Board— 
responsible foe long-term water—and die 
North West Study Group to look into the 
project in more detail. This could be the 
last that Is heard of iL Morecambe Bay 
is not physically ideal for barraging—it it 
short and wide where it should be long 
and narrow. Its supporters argue that 
a road could be built on top of the 
birrage to link Lancaster to Barrow-in- 
Furness, but the present rate of traffic 
hardly suggests that this is urgent. The 
estimate of cost is £40 million, but some 
experts think This over-optimistically low. 
Although drought seems imminent this 
summer, do long-term prospects call for 
such heroic earth works ? 

England and Wales now use 460 million 
gallons of water a day—55 gallons per 
head. Domestic consumption is rising 
3 per cent a year, industrial uses 5 per 
cent and farming uses even faster. Rain¬ 
fall in the past three years has been 
well below the annual average (as the 
chart shows) and because this last 
winter has been unusually dry, more 
rain would have to fall in the next few 
months to avoid a summer drought than 
! is likely. Enough rain falls in Britain 
every vear to meet all conceivable needs, 
t but only 10 per cent gets somehow stored, 
40 per cent is lose in evaporation— 

• the rest just trickles away. What every- 
> one is now so busily investigating are 
better and more economical ways for 
catching and storing more of the surplus. 

» The short term answer seems to He in 
j more reservoirs. 

1 It is not reservoirs to be used in the old 
way that are wanted—piping their water 
j directly to the mains—but '‘regulation* 
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reservoirs used lo regulate the flow of 
riven, leaving the river to distribute the 
water across country. When a river drops 
below a certain level, reservoir water will 
be let in to raise it up again. The proto¬ 
type for this system has been built at 
Clywedog in Wales, at a cost of £4! mil¬ 
lion. It will accumulate 11,000 million 
gallons of water in winter and feed this 
into the Severn when needed. This 
system has the added attraction of being 
able to move water vis riven in to other 
areas—pumping water from the river 
Severn over the Cotswolds and into the 
Thames is seriously being considered. 
Another “ regulation reservoir '* under 
consideration is for the river Ribble to 
feed Manchester. The reservoin under 
construction should meet all foneeable 
requirements to the mid-1970s. 

And after? Long-term plans are not 
as clear. 'Hie two most obvious possi¬ 
bilities are barrages or de-salting, which 
seem pretty remote for Britain. The 
theory behind barraging is that if a dam 
is built across the mouth of an estuary 
quite far out, in time (probably a very 
long time) fresh waiter from the river will 
force out salt water from the sea and 
create a fresh water lake. Morecambe 
Bay apart, there are two better sites in the 
North West. One is across the Dee 
where a bridge is almost certain to be 
built; in this case communications and 
land reclamation are the primary objects, 
water storage in the reduced estuary only 
a possible by-product. Another might be 
built across the Solway Firth, giving 
water to Scotland and the Manchester 


area as well as linking the lowlands on 
both sides of the Firth. 

Then there is the geologist^ trick of 
underground storage in “ aquifers,* 
pumping excess water underground to 
fill up the water table, but this is only 
possible where the ground is porous 
chalk. No one has so far pumped water 
underground in any great quantity and 
little is known of how it will behave. It 
could seep away from the district into 
which it Was pumped; semi-treated 
effluent could clog up the chalk and cause 
silting. But this is one of the most 
exciting possibilities—if experiments 
prove favourable, it would be the cheapest 
and tidiest way of storing water. 

If water supplies as a whole arc* not ait 
panic level, there is some real urgency in 
certain areas. Both Manchester and 
London have genuinely serious water 
storage problems. In four or five years, 
Manchester will have outstripped existing 
resources and London in the South Ease 
—the driest part of the British Isles—is 
drawing heavily on its underground 
reserves. For Manchester, the long term 
solution may well lie in a barrage; but 
for short term supplies it is pretty certain 
that at least one “regulation* reservoir 1 

will be needed. The question is where. I 

The Lake District is, to many, the obvious j 

place but mention of this makes Lake j 

District lovers go purple—and there are » 

a lot of them. However, there is the river ; 

Ribble project and there are plenty of ! 

unloved valleys in Wales. London's case j 

is more pressing because London relies on f 

reserves in the London basin that are > 

falling, plus the Thames and a few > 

small reservoirs. The solution seems to \ 

lie somewhere between barraging the • 

Wash (which would cost at least £100 i 

million and might make the new drain- \ 

age system in the fens useless), of pump- j 

ing water back underground and of 
using the river regulation system. A * 

decision on long-term *ttorage systems j 

must be taken within the next two or three } 

years if any of them are to be operating ; 

before 1975, which is roughly the date by . 

which the gentle rains from heaven will 
cease to do the trick. * 
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New niters, 
New uses... 


ISR—The International Synthetic Rubbei Company-is Bntain's leading 
synthetic mbbei pioducer, operating Euiope s largest SB rubber pi oducing 
complex at Hythe near Southampton and a solution polymerization plant 
a< Gianyemouth, Scotland ISR's cmient capacity is foi 155,000 tons 
ot synthetic rubbeis -.nd latices a eat But as demand inueases this 
figuie can be rapidly extended to 175 000 tons annually — sufficient to 
meet all essential domestic needs and a yi owing expoit tiade foi useful 
new mbbeis and exciting new uses look to Bi tain s ISR. 



The International Synthetic Rubber Co Ltd 

Biunswick House Brunswick Place Southampton Hams 

Tel 28901 Telex 47519 Cables INTOL SOTON 

London & Export Office 32 Portland Place London W1 

Tel LANgham 0711 Telex 23168 Cables INTOLRUB LONDON 

European Office 11 rue Emile Claus Brussels 5 Belgium 
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The First Boston Corporation 


Dillon, Read &. Co, Inc. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co f 
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two other consortiums, English Electric and 
the Nuclear Power Group, that they, too, 
could use 36 rods in their dusters if they 
liked ; but this is a major change that would 
involve re-designing most of the most com¬ 
plicated parts of a reactor, and it is not to 
be done overnight. As it is, CEGB needs 
to ask the United Power Group (or rather, 
its active member, Atomic Power Construc¬ 
tors, a name the atomic industry must start 
to rc-reraember) a good deal more about its 
design ; it has no right to such information 
unless it has first given some official inti¬ 
mation that the tender will be accepted if 
the answers are satisfactory. So there is 
nothing to gain from delay except, perhaps, 
temporary respite from the considered 
wrath of the two unsuccessful bidders. 


CHEMICALS 

Armour goes Dutch 

S heli Chemicals is to set up a fertiliser 
and agricultural chemical company in 
Britain with Armour of Chicago, the meat- 
packers. The march is a less incongruous 
one than it seems. Armour has long been 
expanding its interests beyond the Chicago 
stockyards: from chemicals extracted from 
the viscera of animals it moved by a scries 
of obscure but logical moves into the full- 
scale manufacture of bulk chemicals. These 
now include sources of the main com¬ 
ponents of fertilisers, a 200,00^ tons a year 
ammonia plant, deposits of phosphate rock 
in Florida and Tennessee and potash in 
Saskatchewan. It is the last that has 
brought Armour to Britain (apart from its 
connection with Conch, the company that 
ships the Gas Council’s liquid methane to 
Canvey Island). For, with an equally un¬ 
likely partner, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, it 
has developed a solution mining method 
for getting at deposits of potash usually 
regarded as too deep or narrow to be worth 
sinking a shaft for. This led Armour to rake 
over the minerals concessions in parts of the 
Yorkshire moor near Whitby where Imperial 
Chemical Industries and Fisons had found 
what they considered to be unworkable 
deposits of potash many years ago. 

Developments have proved them wrong. 
Armour has been burrowing secretively for 
three years, defining the limits of the 
deposit. (ICI is nosing around too, in a 
concession just north of Armour.) Armour 
would hardly take such a big step into a 
strange market unless it had something like 
potash to offer. Shell Chemicals is in quite 
a different position, having worked for years 
at creating a market for its fertilisers and 
agricultural chemicals, based for the most 
part on imports from Holland. This has 
made its position precarious, both because 
the government is known to be unhappy 
about imports of chemicals (for which the 
only justification can be Shell’s own internal 
policies) and because of ICI’s determined 
move into an increasingly dominating posi¬ 
tion with the erection of large ammonia 


units for itself (planned to exceed a million 
tons) and for Fisons. Shell also makes 
ammonia for Fisons, but elsewhere, with 
difficulty, and on a relatively small scale. If 
it had serious designs on the British market 
- and the amount it has spent on carving 
out its niche would hardly lead one to 
believe otherwise—it was bound to take the 
step of committing itself on a large scale in 
Britain, in spite of the convenience of 
importing from Holland. The link with 
Armour is such a step. 

MARINE RADAR 

Foggy Horizons 

W hen the idea of marine radar was first 
sold to shipowners after the war, 
the selling line was safety. Radar, it was 
said, would improve navigational accuracy 
when ships got within radar range of land 
(now up to 40 miles). More important, it 
would stop ships running into each other. 
It is now becoming increasingly clear that 
this was wrong. Manufacturers cannot be 
blamed for not foreseeing either that radar 
would develop faster than navigators could 
be trained to use it, or that all those in¬ 
volved, shipowners and governments, would 
fail to recognise the limitations of the in¬ 
strument. In any event, there are now 
signs that although radar seems to have 
succeeded in keeping ships off the rocks— 
stranding figures have halved in the last 
ten years—the misuse and malfunction of 
sets is responsible for a growing number of 
collisions. 

It is partly for this reason that the sales 
line has now shifted towards emphasis on 
reliability. A radar that fails can be worse 
than no radar at all ; that being so the 
failure rate is still too high: witness the 
efforts of some salesmen to sell more than 
one set per ship “ in case of breakdown.” 
In this climate, Decca has put new transis¬ 
torised radar sets on the marker. (The 
range is to be unveiled at the Festival Hall 
before 900 shipowners at the end of this 
month.) Where Decca could score—the 
company already has 50 per cent of the 
world marine radar market, worth £3 mil¬ 
lion to it in sales last year—is in its adop¬ 
tion of an American production control 
system, originally developed to cut the 
failure rate of electronic equipment in the 
US space programme. Testing equipment 
alone has cost Decca £100,000 and total 
development, £500,000—money smaller 
competitors have difficulty in matching. 

But if Decca has produced a radar set 
that works efficiently for days instead of 
hours—as is now the case—it will probably 
present this not as a means ro sea safety, 
but as a management tool designed to keep 
the ship running at maximum speed and 
efficiency under all weather conditions, 
which is how a growing body of shipowners 
and operators see it. And this brings both 
the radar manufacturers and shipowners 
ttep lip against the solid wall of Govern¬ 
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ment anti-collision regulations, designed to 
stop the ship dead whenever the man on 
the bridge cannot see ahead with his own 
eyes. 

PAY-TV 

Monopoly well earned 

T he withdrawal of Telemeter Pro¬ 
grammes from the piped television 
experiment leaves Pay-TV alone in the field. 
This is a pity : Telemeter’s equipment had 
been tested in North America and was 
acknowledged as the best : the group 
behind it was financially very strong. The 
ostensible reason for the withdrawal is that 
rhe “ wider range of programmes originally 
envisaged,” feature films less than six 
months old, will not be available. This had 
been known for some time, and while Tele¬ 
meter had always said no experiment would 
be really valid unless three pay-TV channels 
giving different choices of programmes were 
provided, it had accepted a licence giving it 
only one channel. Other possible reasons for 
withdrawal are disenchantment with the 
affair among some of the financial backers. 
This leaves Pay-TV, lonely and apparently 
defiant, with experimental areas in London 
and Sheffield. It has three shareholders. 
Associated British Picture, British Relay 
Wireless, which has developed its own 
equipment, and British Home Entertain¬ 
ment. BHE has produced the only pro¬ 
grammes yet made for the medium m this 
country—and sold them to the United States 
and elsewhere. 

Some of the companies that have now 
dropped out may re-enter the field of home 
entertainment through another door, that of 
home movies. Humphries Laboratories 
(controlled, like Rediffusion, by Mr Harley 
Drayton’s interests) and other companies 
have been working on the idea of cheap 
8 mm or 16 mm films, with modern mag¬ 
netic sound tracks, which could be shown by 
back-projection with one piece of simply 
operated equipment. This would remove 
the two major objections to home movies as 
entertainment (rather than an extension of 
do-it-yourself)—that the quality is bad, and 
the projector and screen cumbersome and 
technical to manipulate. 

SHORTER NOTE 

British independent film producers hoping 
to find additional outlets for their products 
by forcing cinemas to show more British 
films, will be chastened by the quota figures 
for 1964. These show that, allowing for 
those partially excused the normal level of 
30 per cent home product for first features, 
cinemas comfortably exceeded their duty, 
showing more than 40 per cent of British 
first-feature films and an even higher pro¬ 
portion of second features. Rank and ABC, 
the two major circuits, achieved nearly 50 
per cent—and it is these two that are the 
most constantly under attack for not doing 
their duty by the British film industry. 
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BRITAIN’S LOAN 

Golden Sweetener 


I t has now become almost part of Inter¬ 
national financial tradition that British 
drawings on the IMF are financed partly 
by a sale of gold by the Fund to the coun¬ 
tries putting up the money. Since this 
money is put up in these countries’ own cur¬ 
rencies, which they do not count in their 
own reserves, the whole transaction tempt¬ 
ingly increases the gold ratio in their re¬ 
serves ; and the loans through the IMF in 
their own currency are themselves guaran¬ 
teed at their present gold value. In last 
autumn’s $i billion loan for Britain the 
IMF acquired one quarter of the curren¬ 
cies needed by sales of gold ; in 1961’s $1} 
billion loan the gold portion was one third. 
France and its partners had been arguing 
that the ratio be pushed up to one third 
this time too: the likely compromise is gold 
sales of $400 million, 28.5 per cent of the 
drawing. Another $200 million is to be 
supplied from the Fund’s holdings of United 
States dollars. Of the remaining $800 mil¬ 
lion of Britain’s drawing, two-thirds or 
around $530 million will come from special 
credits under the General Arrangements to 
Borrow following the initial $405 million 
raised last autumn. The remaining $270 
million or so will be raised from the Fund's 
existing holdings of other usable currencies. 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Last Saturday, Chile raised its export 
price for long-term contract copper to 
36 cents a lb (£288 a ton). Other main 
producers followed. The action had been 
expected for some time in view of 
continuing shortage in the hands of the 
big producers. Lead declined £15 to 
£109 a ton in the face of rising stocks, 
which have more than doubled in the 
past two months. The all-items indicator 
FELL by 0.6 this week (to May 5 th). 


Index 

1958=100 

Percentage 

change on * 


May 

5 

One 

month 

Twelve 

months 

ego 

ALL ITEMS 
Food 

Fibres 

Motels 

10* • 
100 8 
99-5 
2271 

10* 2 
99-5 
100 5 
229 1 

+0-3 
-0-4 
+ 1-3 
+3*0 

- 3 7 
-13 « 

- 0 4 
+53 7 


The Economist Commodity Price Indicator includes 
nineteen commodities weighted according to their 
relative shares of world trade in 1958. 

* Changes relate to this veek's figures, but these, 
except for the metal group, are provisional because 
quotations for tea and wool are not yet available 
r beyond last week. 


Whether the continental Europeans will 
propose any major alteration in the General 
Arrangements to Borrow in the renewal that 
has to be decided on by October remains 
to be seen. Some of the wisest heads among 
them doubt whether the whole elaborate 
exercise of additional committees has had 
much effect in increasing the real influence 
of the European creditors. “ Suppose 
Britain had deflated by £250 million instead 
of £600 million—would we really have said 
no?” 

REGIONAL PLANNING 


T he Common Market Commission's plan 
to create a complex of European-scale 
industries in Italy’s underdeveloped south, 
outlined in The Economist of November 7, 
1964, is now ready for public launching. It 
proposes to promote the installation of 40 
mechanical engineering firms and subsidiary 
industries in the Bari region by 1969 at a 
total cost of about £100 million. The com¬ 
mission believes that though the scale is 
fairly modest this will be the first deliberate 
attempt anywhere in the world to lift a back¬ 
ward region into modern industrial develop¬ 
ment at a single blow without the protec¬ 
tionism and built-in inefficiency of most 
regional development schemes. 

The plan is largely the brainchild of Pro¬ 
fessor Emanuele Tosco, former head of 
regional planning at the commission and 
now chief economist to the Rome firm Ital- 
consult, which took on the Bari-Taranto 
development project three years ago. 
Originally he envisaged two separate indus¬ 
trial complexes, one in the mechanical engi¬ 
neering sector and the other making use of 
the petrochemicals and plastics already 
being produced in the region, in the not 
altogether successful plant at Brindisi. To 
get the scheme off the ground as soon as 
possible the commission decided some 
months ago to shelve the petrochemicals 
side for the present and press ahead with 
mechanical engineering. Professor Tosco 
devised an elaborate and exhaustive tech¬ 
nique, based on input-output analysis, to 
sift through a wide range of kinds of 
mechanical engineering and identify the 
smallest possible number of industries with 
overlapping input requirements that might 
be able to operate in southern Italy on a 
fully competitive European basis. 

The plan now submitted to the commis¬ 
sion and the Italian Government, shortly 
to be published, suggests that nine sizeable 
firms produdhg consumer and capital goods 
set up in the neighbourhood of Bari would 


In the end the power of the creditors 
depends on how much importance they, as 
well as the debtors, attach to immutability 
of exchange rates. Little would be gained 
therefore from any attempted further stiff¬ 
ening of the hoops that potential borrowers 
must go through. More likely is a possible 
bargaining of a renewal of the GAB itself 
against such of the French ideas on inter¬ 
national monetary reform as are shared 
by its continental partners. Most likely 
seems some kind of move towards more 
common ratios of gold in international re¬ 
serves—to bring the United States and 
Britain in particular down from their trad¬ 
itional tk gold only ” policies. 


provide work for 30 specialised auxiliary 
industtics of the kind found in the major 
European industrial complexes. In turn, the 
presence of these specialised auxiliaries 
would make it possible for the nine firms 
making final goods to produce competitively 
for an integrated European market. Pro 
fessor Tosco believes that in many ways the 
proposed industrial complex would be ahead 
of the north Italian industrial triangle, which 
itself lacks some of the specialised firms that 
are characteristic of the most advanced 
American and European industrial centres. 

The nine main industries selected for 
Bari would produce structural steelwork, 
domestic appliances, pumps, agricultural 
machinery, machine tools, mechanical exca¬ 
vators, cranes, elevators and weighing scales. 
The thirty auxiliary industries would look 
after tooling, repairs and maintenance, and 
would include foundries, forges, gear cut¬ 
ters, pressing, moulding and galvanising 
works and a sizeable nuts and bolts industry. 
Preliminary market and feasibility surveys 
have already given satisfactory results for 
all the industries proposed, and more 
detailed reports are now being completed. 
These the EEC Commission will submit to 
major Italian and European industrial 
groups, which it hopes will take on the 
investment. 



The Bari Experiment 
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Better by the Dozen 

A guiding principle of this advanced 
exercise in detailed planning and 
dirigisme is that it all ought to make sense 
in terms of free competition, and that most 
of the projects should be seen to be profit¬ 
able by private industrialists once they are 
assured that the rest of the complex will 
come into being at the same time. Where 
industries essential to the success of the 
scheme could not be operated profitably in 
the short run, the scheme relies on the 
Italian government stepping in through one 
of tfye three big state-controlled industrial 
groups, IRI, ENI and Breda. 

This ambitious plan is bound to arouse 
controversy in Italy, not least because Pro¬ 
fessor Tosco has advised that all the pro¬ 
posed investment should be concentrated 
around Bari to begin with. Taranto, 
Brindisi, Lecce, Foggia and Matera, the 
other main towns of the existing “ develop¬ 
ment pole ” will not be slow to make their 
protests heard. But Professor Tosco argues 
that it is the auxiliary and subsidiary indus¬ 
tries, not the big firms producing final goods, 
that are the essential element in giving an 
underdeveloped area a modern industrial 
potential. Thus the recently completed 
£230 million steelworks at Taranto seems 
to be producing steel very competitively— 
but is too integrated and self-contained an 
operation to give much stimulus to other 
local industries. Professor Tosco believes 
that if the thirty firms he 'Suggests are 
created close together around Bari, maximis¬ 
ing the advantages of location, other impor¬ 
tant industries would soon be set up around 
the other towns, none of which are more 
than 60 or 70 miles from Bari, to tap their 
reserves of labour, while being close 
enough to Bari to use the service located 
there. 

The proposed scheme would give employ¬ 
ment initially to 10,000 workers—though a 
much greater number would be needed to 
build the new factories over the next few 
years. There are already 11,000 workers 
employed by the mechanical engineering 
industries that came to the area during a 
first wave of investment a few years ago. 
This wave was caused largely by the law 
forcing state-controlled companies to locate 
60 per cent of all new investment in the 
underdeveloped south. This investment 
was not co-ordinated, and did not, Profes¬ 
sor Tosco maintains, create any real poten¬ 
tial for continuing growth. His scheme aims 
to integrate these existing industries into 
the new cluster that he proposes. 

Oddly enough for an area which recently 
suffered from chronic unemployment, he 
believes the labour-saving aspects of the 
advanced industrial structure he proposes to 
be a big advantage. Skilled workers are 
scarce in the south, and to find even the 
10,000 the project requires would prob¬ 
ably mean coaxing back many emigrants 
from the north and from other parts of 
Europe. 


BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 

INDIA 

Clearing the Air 

Calcutta 

here is a new warmth in relations 
between Mr Shastri and the business 
community. This is the surprising outcome 
of the annual session of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
held in New Delhi at the end of March, 
where business and government spokesmen 
told each orher off in pretty plain language. 
Mutual disenchantment revealed by these 
exchanges brought the doyen of Indian 
business, Mr Birla, hurrying to close the 
breach. Even before the session had ended 
he had persuaded the Federation to take a 
less truculent line on the new budget. 

A more meaningful initiative has been 
taken since. At Mr Birla’s instance a meet¬ 
ing was held in Calcutta on April 10th, 
obviously the first of an All-India campaign 
at which he bluntly told a top flight busi¬ 
ness audience that, if their object was to 
get rid of Mr Shastri’s government, “ they 
were making a mistake.” Mr Birla has, of 
course, always been close to Congress, but 
his reaffirmation of loyalty was, nevertheless, 
significant ; for it implied repudiation of 
some of his closest associates who had been 
stridently campaigning against the ruling 
party. They will no doubt fall in line now. 
Mr Shastri sent to this meeting the home 
minister, Mr Nanda, who, claiming “ to 
reflect fully the mind of the prime 
minister,” said that the government attached 
the “ highest ” importance to increased 
co-operation and understanding with busi¬ 
nessmen and industrialists. But another 
Shastri aide, Mr Sinha, was more plain- 
spoken. This cabinet minister said: “ If 
Congress goes, you go, perhaps before us.” 
Businessmen, by and large, accept the truth 
of this statement, although a section in 
Bombay, among them the well known Tata 
group, maintain a liaison with the right wing 
Swatantra party. 

Significant changes are afoot to “ make 
Indian economic policies more market 
oriented.” The degree of change depends 
on the readiness of the private sector to 
meet the responsibilities devolving from it. 
Mr Birla was later to administer a similar 
rebuke when he reminded his Calcutta 
audience that they were only hurting them¬ 
selves by spreading gloom in the capital 
market. Corporate taxes in India are indeed 
onerous, but at the same time the govern¬ 
ment has shown increasing awareness of 
need for incentives. The most recent 
example is provided by amendments in the 
finance bill announced on Monday to extend 
tax rebates and investment allowances to a 
whole list of industries. Finance minister 
Krishnamachari is believed to have said 
privately in a recent exchange with top busi¬ 
nessmen that he would like to reduce cor¬ 
porate taxation substantially, but that he 
was helpless because of heavy defence and 
development commitments. 
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FRENCH ELECTRONICS 

No More Illusions 

Paris 

ay day was the date chosen for the 
formal marriage of Machines Bull 
to the American General Electric Com¬ 
pany. At the same time Bull left 
behind some 500 workers on whom 
notice was recently served. The mass 
dismissals have excited little public com¬ 
ment—in marked contrast to the furore 
that followed Remington’s earlier lay-offs 
of labour at Caluire near Lyon. In part 
this acquiescence reflects the fact that a 
forewarned French government had 
negotiated to have most of the dismissals 
in Paris, where jobs are plentiful and the 
redistribution of labour presents no real 
problem. There has also been growing 
recognition of the hard economic need for 
the move. 

Now that Vaffaire Bull is over it is easy 
to see where the mistakes were made. 
Lulled into a false sense of security by a 
period of very rapid growth, the company 
had allowed itself to be outdistanced both 
on economic and technical grounds. 
Economically, Bull was left behind 
because it failed to realise early on that 
constructors of large electronic machines 
must, at the same time, be industrial com¬ 
panies and leasing companies. Manufacture, 
which presupposes heavy research 
and investment expenditures, continually 
demands fresh money, and hiring com¬ 
puters pays only in the long terra. Yet 
Locabull, the leasing company, was not set 
up until 1963. Technical shortcomings 
were even more serious. When IBM 
announced its third generation computers, 
Bull proved incapable of keeping up 
with the extraordinarily rapid develop¬ 
ment of data processing. 

Standing alone, Bull could hardly hope 
for long to keep pace with technical develop¬ 
ments and to hold on to its teams of 
engineers and technicians. It sought out¬ 
side co-operation. And once the fond 
illusions of a solution francaise had been 
quashed in the middle 01 last year a solution 
americaine was possible. Finally master of 
the situation, General Electric resolved all 
the problems but one. The financial prob¬ 
lem was settled by the bringing fa of 
Fr 210 million, but the technical problem 
remained. General Electric asked for six 
months before acting. 

The hardly surprising decision was more 
emphasis on American techniques. One of 
the first big sales campaigns was for General 
Electric’s computer family “ Compatibles 
400.” Other first steps in Bull’s re-organi¬ 
sation also show the line of development to 
be followed. Thus, out of 400 workers dis¬ 
missed in Paris 142 were specialists in 
punch-card equipment, now judged out of 
date. 

Basically, in an increasingly competitive 
world market. General Electric looks to its 
European subsidiaries for their labour 
forces and, especially, their commercial net- 
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works Bull's chief attraction for General 
Electric was its network of 21 regional 
distributors in France and 16 subsidiaries 
and 7 agencies abroad. 

CAPITA!- ri.KiHT 

How Much from 
Latin America ? 

N o one would quarrel with the thesis 
that estimates of outflows of local 
capital from Latin America are at best un¬ 
certain and at worst often wildly exag¬ 


gerated. And no doubt that yet another 
considered reminder of the statistical gaps 
and pitfalls is useful Mr Poul Host 
Madsen of the International Monetary 
bund does a masterly job m the latest issue 
of finance and Development of poking 
holes into some of the more dramatic esti¬ 
mates of capital flight from Latin America 
that have been circulated m the past. The 
disappointment of his article is that he— 
logically perhaps, but unhelpfully—refuses 
to come up with any alternative guesstimate 
of his own. 

Over the entire 12-year period Latin 
American statistics show identified outflows 
of domestic short-term capital amounting 
to $0 8 billion and errors and omissions 
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totalling $3 3 billion, a drain of over 
$4 billion altogether. Mr H0st-Madsen 
argues that this figure could either overstate 
the actual outflow of local capital—since 
errors and omissions could reflect current 
account transactions as well as capital flows 
—or could understate it Beyond this 
cautious homily, curiously, he wall not go 
Less than two years ago the Fund itself 
was bolder , in its 1963 Annual Report it 
estimated that the outflow of capital from 
Latin America “ may have averaged about 
$300 million annually during the fifties (or 
about one-third the inflow of new private 
investment capital),” and may u ha\e been 
somewhat larger during the last few years ” 
Did \lr Host-Madsen approve ? 


Australian Iron—Insatiable Japanese railway ^hift the greit tonnages of non 


Canberra 

Two more letters of intent or commitmer* 
covering Lhe supply of iron ore from 
Western Australia have been signed by the 
Japanese steel industry m recent week*. 
This brings the total value of ore involved 
to almost $3 billion over the next 25 yean. 
If the latest moves, by Mount Newman 
Iron Pty and Basic Materials Pty, are 
turned into hard contracts, ocpons of 
iron ore from Western Australia should 
rise over the next five vears from nothing 
to 8 million tons a vear, worth about $80 
million All of 11 will go to Japan, 
supplving about a quarter 0/ its ore re¬ 
quirements But at present the enormous 
works involved have hardly begun, and 
the resti ctions imposed by British and 


before the boom can vart. Japanese 
in teres ts will arrange for die shipping of 
the ore, but new ports must be built on 
Western Australia’s difficult tidal noi’h- 
western coast. There is now talk of using 
nuclear excavation for this tremendous 
task. At King Bay, terminal lor the 
Hamerslcy group’s 180 mile new railway 
line moving into the stage of actual con¬ 
struction, the company will have to bui'd 
port facilities capable of h indhng ore 
carriers of up to 100,000 tons The Mi 
Newman group, the only one in which 
Au^Lraliin money is effectively rcpiearned 
(through the 45 per cent interest of the 
venciable Colon al Sugir Refining Com- 
puiy I united) has only got as far as a 
letter of commitment from the Japanese. 


lor the Stitc of Western Australia - 
sometimes thought of as the “LindetelU 
Sta’e *—the boom in iron 01 e projects n 
the North-West promises to bung a greu 
>urgc of activity So large is the invest 
ment planned in the North-Western 
Austnhan iron ore that the pjogram ne 
has become a material factor in the cilcu 
Utions of the Commonwealth Government 
in its planning of the overall balance of 
the economv Within the next eighteen 
monrhs alone, the two consortn with linn 
tontrjiis announced will be 'spending 
something like 4A65 million on their 
mlwiy, port ind town development pro¬ 
jects 

1 hese projects will iffect only 2 per 
cent of the is,000 million tons of high 
grade ore now known to exist in the 


American governments on the outflow of 
cipital have aroused serious concern. 
Pres dent Johnson for one has been at 
some pains to allav this, but fears sail 
remain that the controls could jeopardise 
the unfledged boom. 

Much must still be done therefore 



Lvcn farther from actual production and 
sale of ore is the Basic Miterial, group, 
with a letter of intent covering the export 
of about 3 6 million tons of iron ore pellets 
a year for twenty-one years Between 
them, the four groups whose plans have 
been announced could spend some £190 
million in Western Australia in the next 
five vears They will build a total of 
almost 570 miles of new standard gauge 


Western Australian deposits and other 
projects arc being planned Ilimeislev 
is presently negotiating to supply 30 
million tons of pelletised ore Moreover 
oilier deposits are known but as vet un¬ 
mapped For instance, the pirns of the 
Australian company Biokcn Hill Pty, 
which has the rights to Urge deposits at 
Decpdale in the noiih-wcst, aie si ll to be 
announced 


Operating Company j 
and Valua of Projact 

Shareholders | 

1 

Quantity of 1 

Ora Involved 

Avsrags 

Pnoo 

1 1 Mam Works 

Needed 

Mount Goldsworthy | 

Associates I 

LA 25 million 

Consolidated Goldfields 
(Aust) Pty Ltd | 

Cyprus Mines ' 

Corporation 

Utah Construction and | 

Mining Co j 

16£m torts ronnaot I 
1966 7 2 | 

1 

$9 60 
par ton 

| 70 miles railway from Ml 
G oldsworthy to Port Hed- 
land dredging and new 
port facilities at Port Med 
land 

Hamerstev Iron Pty Ltd 

CA45 million 

60% Conzinc Riotmtoof , 
Australia Ltd 

40% Kaiser Stee | 

Corporation | 

65pn torn, contract , 
19bb 92 1 

S9 32 
par ton 

1 180 miles railway from Ml 
T om Pnca to King Bay 
Port at King Bav to ac 
commodate 100 000 ton 
carrier* 

Mount Newman Iron Pty 
ltd 

1A70 million 

56% American Metal 

Climax 

45% Colonial Sugar 
Refining Co Ltd 

10Oi runs 1969 00 

$9 37 
per ton 

_ __ 

268 miles r«lway from Mt 
Whaleback to Cooke Point 
near Port Hedlend 

Basic Materials 

Pty Ltd 
£A69 million 

66% Cleveland Cliffs 

Iron Co 

35% Mitsui Trading 
Company 

71 4 m tone of 1 

pe> etised ore 

1969 80 1 

1 

! 

About 
$12 20 
per ion 

60 mile railway from Mt 
. Emd to Cape Preston 
j Pallatising plant at Capa 
Preeton to treat about 4 1 rn. 

1 tons ore annually 


l 
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The Economist Intelligence Unit Limited is an international 
economic and business research and consultancy organisation which 
was started just after the Second World War. It is a subsidiary 
company of The Economist, but operates separately with its own 
staff; like The Economist, die E1U is completely independent of out¬ 
side control. It is therefore objective in its judgments and its relations 
with clients are wholly confidential. 


Full information [tom: 

EIU Headquarters: 

Spencer House, 27 St James's Place, 
London SWL Hyde Park 67// 


USA: The Economist 

Intelligence Unit, oO East 42nd Street, 

New York 10017, Murray Hitt 7-6850 j 


In 1964 the EIU earned out nearly 400 assignments for clients 
consisting of single investigations, services of regular reports and of 
consultation. Clients included industrial and commercial companies, 
banks, insurance companies, trade and professional associations. 
United Nations agencies, and governments. Well over one half of 
the clients were outside the United Kingdom. 


Australia: The Economist Intelligence Unit 
(Australia) Pty. Ltd, 52 Queen Street, 
Melbourne Cl. MA 2730 or MB 2230 


Belgium: BCC, 19a Avenue Marnix, 
Brussels 5. Brussels 12,24i71 


The work of the EIU is truly international. EIU headquarters in 
London is the centre of a world-wide network of branch offices, 
companies, representatives and research correspondents. EIU over¬ 
seas representatives have intimate knowledge of local conditions and 
affairs; almost always they are nationals of the countries. 


Trance: JNTECO, 39 Avenue Friedland, 
Paris VIII. Balzac 8989 


Holland: Raadhuisstraat 23, Amsterdam C. 
Amsterdam 24 69 14 


Four-fifths of the jobs handled by the EIU in 1964 concerned 
matters outside the United Kingdom. Eor businessmen they included 
assessments of market potential; product selectioh for new and 
existing markets; advice on designing and carrying out marketing 
programmes for agricultural, industrial and consumer products; 
assistance for acquisition of companies; selection of location for over¬ 
seas operations; advice on best use of statistical techniques; services 
to assist purchase of materials for industry. For governments: studies 
to assist economic development and optimum use of resources; 
export policy; selection of industries; transport development. And 
many others. 


Ireland: The Economist Intelligence Unit of 
Ireland Ltd, 37 Eitzivilliani Square, Dublin 2. 
Dublin 67441 


Italy: USAF, Via Manzoni 12, Milan. 
Milan 795 617 


Switzerland: The Economist Intelligence 
Unit Ltd, 6 Rue Calvin, Geneva. 

Genera 26.23.27 


The EIU also publishes bulletins which make available to subscribers 
the results of continuous research: 

Economic Reviews: 

58 each Quarter covering between them more than 120 countries— 
economic and business conditions and prospects; politics. 

European Trends: 

Quarterly, covers developments in the EEC and EFTA. 

Retail Business: 

Monthly, for all interested in the United Kingdom market. 

Marketing in Europe: 

Monthly, covering the consumer inarkci in Western Europe. 


EIU Representatives m 


Argentina 

Greece 

Peru 

Austria 

India 

Philippines 

Brazil 

Japan 

Spain 

t Canada 

Kenya 

Sudan 

< "bile 

Malaysia 

Sweden 

t Colombia 

Mexico 

Thailand 

Id Salvador 

Middle East 

Trinidad 

1 inland 

New Zealand 

Turkey 

Germany 

N igerm 

Uruguay 

HIU Research 

Correspondents 

in almost all 


oilier countries. 


Motor Business: 

Quarterly, deals with automobile and allied industries. 

Rubber Trends: 

Quarterly, analyses loin* term trends. 

Paper Bulletin: 

Quarterly, for producers and users of paper and allied products. 

Hard Fibres: 

Quarterly, with wider coverage than any other publication in this field. 
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THi: STOCK M \RKi:i 

Steeling Itself 


B Y Thursday evening the Economist - 
Extel indicator had only Jess than four 
of the eleven points it jumped between the 
dose on Friday when the steel compensation 
terms were known and Monday midday. 
The terms were so much more generous 
than expected from this particular govern¬ 
ment, particularly alter the severities of the 
Finance, Bill that they hud a really traumatic 
effect on a market reduced, in turnover and 
spirits, to a sad shadow of its pre-election 
(or even prc-Budget) self. But the strength 
of the equity market is partly artificial: 
although there is a steadv trickle of small 
buying there has been no sign of any sub¬ 


stantial sales since the budget. And the 
market could not absorb any at the moment. 

There are two factors he/e: one, the 
supposed shOrt-tefm reluctance of investors 
to realise capital gains and thus iftCUf tax. 
This will pabs , as ddlaiionary measures 
stun iu bite, the Conservative attitude to the 
long-term lax is made clearer, and the tax 
is seen more as a permanent feature of the 
investment picture and not as* a temporary 
Socialist blot on the landscape. The 
second, ot course, is the hopes foi equities 
and the fears for gilt-edged, based on the 
i-sue of £660 million of steel stock in the 
near(ish) future. Parallels are being drawn 


wirh “ last time ” which are misleadingly 
favourable to equities. In 1950 the steel 
stock had a coupon of 3 V’,., at a time when 
interest rates had just started to rise after 
nearly twenty years of low interest rates 
and stagnation in equities. Both these 
trends were broken very soon after the stock 
was issued—and were compounded by the 
once-for-all rush into equities by all classes 
of investors in the nineteen fifties. 

This time the stock couli^ well be issued 
at a highesi ever rate foi a government 
stock ot 6Vo-61 : and while interest 

rates are unlikely to fall far, they would not 
be thought likely to rise—despite the general 
cloud over gilt-edged shorter stocks were 
faitlv buoyant this week, with Savings 2 1 " 
’64-’67 up * at 92 M . And .it the same time 
as the steel stock is issued the cco/iomv 
and with it profits and the market- 
arc going to be the very teverse ot the 


STEEL COMPENSATION 

Better Than 

The Labour government hai fmnlv and 
rightly based it^ take-over terniN on the 
market view of steel shares. Tt has ba«,cd 
compensation on average market prices 
during two different perivnis as it did last 
time. But the base dates in 1949 
were six days in 1943, and a daily 
average lor most of October. 1948. In 
the first half of 1945 die Eunincial Tunes 
Index shares never went above 119, and 
in October, 1948, varied only between 
116 and 120. The dates chosen this 
time arc sixty days in months after 
November, 1959* and bix since the last 
election. In the five years after 1959 the 
Index went up to 377 and down to 213 : 
in the six months after the election last 
year up to 363 and down to 322, so the 
variations this time were wider, more 
meaningful, and more helpful to the 
' l ia rehold ci s. 

Where last time the shareholders were 
trapped in valuations based on narrow 
markets, not yet excited by the post-war 
boom, this time they have been allowed 
some at least of the benefit of the boom 
vears—both political and industrial, after 
the 2959 election. Not tint the compen¬ 
sation terms ard truly oqunable as between 
the companies. But then the ideal wav ot 
valuation is probably on projected earn¬ 
ings for the next few years were there to 
be no. nfcriqnsffisatiem ; and this is clearh 
Th£ t table shows clearb 
ttfurtWl methods of valuing 


Last Time 

companies when ihcv are taken ovci. on 
earnings, asset values, or dividend income 
i»ive more inequitable lCMilts in thL 
instance than the proposed method. 
Alter all Consctt, Steel ot Wales—and the 
Hlrc.idy-u itionalised Richard Thomas & 
Baldwin—had no earnings ai all last year: 
yet their futures seem clcarlv very dif¬ 
ferent. KTB might be worth a lot more 
than the others if valued on likelv earn¬ 
ings for the next five vc irs ; so might 
Stevvjrts & Lloyds, which appears to be 
the on!\ company undervalued on all 
counts. 

The variations in discount on asset 
value show that a Labour government has 
not, pace Mr Mikardo, paid excessively 
for assets—unless of course the assets 
themselves decline in earning power as 
happened with nationalised railwavs and 


coal Ii is sinpii>ine, and in -a u iv 1 
tribute to the discrimination ot the sto^k 
market, that the degiee ot discount on 
assets reflects fairly accuiaiclv the relative 
efficiency and Iuliik* prufiuhiliiv o! the 
companies involved: a reverse league table 
which puts Consctt well below all tIk 
orher companies, and John Summers and 
United Steel at the top. 

Future income musi be speculation : 
last time compensation was in }'• bonds 
ThL time we have assumed an mteicM 
rate of 6 , ' , since anv stock will 
have to be issued at par, in unpropuious 
market conditions. The losses in income 
to be incurred by most of the shareholders 
ate considerable—and the whole table 
shows that, however geneious the com¬ 
pensation may be in terms of the market 
price as it over-discounted the worst in 
true stock market tradition, vet on assets, 
earnings or dividend income it «ives no 
excessive price to any of the share¬ 
holders. 


Proposed 

Compensation price 

Naimnji Proposed PHicent,uj*- Tot.il ns per as per gives 



oquit\ 

cornpen 

Dividend 

change 

compon 

centoQo of 

centagn of 

percental 



satlon 

yield 

of 

satin n 

Market 

net asset 

earnings 


Crrri 

price? 


income ’ 

£mn 

price 
befoie 
White Pup*' 

value 

yield 

ColvilU's ( f 1 ' 

to r. 

17^ 6tl 

6 7 

Nn 

46 3 

169 b - 

% 56 0 

8 5 

Consull (fl; 

10 0 

19s, 1 Od 

10 1 

33 

9 9 

128 2 

4 J 2 

_ 

Oorman Long (/I 

2? 5 

29s 10d 

9 4 

2c. 

33 5 

125 8 

54 6 

15 b 

Lancs Stool (M ) 

9 0 

34;, 3d 

5 3 

16 

ID 4 

160 2 

62 4 

8 3 

South Durham (Cl > 

13 0 

26s 3d 

9 1 

2C 

18 2 

132 9 

54 8 

12 7 

Steel of Wales (£1 ) 

40 0 

32s 5d 

6 2 

9 

64 8 

164 2 

67 1 

_ 

Stewarts & Lloyds (flj 

49 5 

32b 6d 

10 8 

-37 

80 2 

109 0 

66 2 

16 7 

John Summers (Cl j 

30 5 

36s Od 

8 9 

24 

64 9 

123 1 

86 7 

15 7 

United Steel (Cl) 

50 0 

38s 3d 

7 S 

-14 

95.6 

139 1 

77 3 

13 4 






418 8 

Av 139 1 

Av 63 1 


* On test year's dividend (except Consett) assuming that compensation bonds give 6$°.. 
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point of take-off they had reached last time. 

So there could be less switching from 
steel-stock to equities than many people 
expect. The intensification of the credit 
squeeze could be compounded by a general 
feeling that interest rates were historically 
higher — and equity prospects less 
favourable than at any time since the war. 
But this week there has been little long¬ 
term gloom: just the excitement of some 
real switching in lots of over 100,000 shares 
between steel companies. The majority 
opinion was that the “ best ” companies, 
Stewarts and Lloyds, John Summers and 
Unired Steel, were a cheap two-way option, 
and their shares finished the week at prices 
higher than those reached in the euphoric 
late afternoon of last Friday, where all the 
others except Dorman Long finished mar¬ 
ginally below. But other investors were 
looking for increased income. So a genu¬ 
ine, large-scale market developed, the first 
in any class of equity for a long time. And 
it could be the last for even longer. 

WALL STREET 

A Magic Ration 

New York 

he renewed stock-price surge thar 
began in mid-April has now developed 
such momentum that even international tur¬ 
moil is no longer enough to slow it. Last 
week’s American troop landings in the 
Dominican Republic, and involvement in 
the revolt there, coming on 4 *>p of the still¬ 
boiling Vietnamese situation, were precisely 
the kind of thing that even a few months 
ago could have been counted on to produce 
a sharp share-price reaction for at least a 
day or two. But this time the rise instead 
accelerated: the Dow-JoneS industrial aver¬ 
age on Tuesday posted its biggest gain, 6.11 
points, in several months, and added an¬ 
other 4 points Wednesday to close at a new 
record high of 932.22, up a sharp 13.36 on 
the week. Trading has continued heavy, 
running above 6.5 million shares Wednes¬ 
day on the New York stock exchange. 

Part of this surge probably is due to the 
labour agreement postponing the earliest 
possible date for a steel strike to Septem¬ 
ber 1, from the former May 1, since this 
lifted the most immediate threat to current 
prosperity. But a more positive factor is 
far more important: the exceptionally good 
first-quarter profits reports flooding in from 
major corporations for the last few weeks. 
Some tabulations disclose aggregate profit 
gains for the bigger corporations reporting 
to date as large as 16 per cent over the first 
quarter of 1964, which is unusually good 
even by the standards of the past four boom 
years. The growth this quarter was ex¬ 
aggerated by the motor strikes in the last 
quarter of 1964 which affected profits badly. 
This surge in share prices when profit re¬ 
ports come out has become an almost in¬ 
variable quarterly event on Wall Street, and 
there is every indication that it will continue 
to be as long as the present business advance 
continues. For the past two and a half years 
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share prices have been tied very closely 
to profit trends: the 30 stocks in the Dow- 
Jones average now sell at 19.8 times their 
composite 1964 per-share earnings, precisely 
the same price-earnings ratio as a year ago. 
This ratio seems now the standard one ap¬ 
plied to any statement of corporate earnings 
in the absence of any calamity—or expecta¬ 
tion of one. Wall Street evidently does 
not think the Caribbean or Vietnamese 
situations pose a likelihood of calamity right 
now, though there are those who disagree ; 
and since Mr Wilson has convinced it 
that there will be no sterling devaluation 
the market has about run out of potential 
calamities to break its hypnotic—and highly 
realistic—fascination with corporate profirs. 

PHOENIX/LONDON ASSURANCE 

War Declared 

he approaches by Phoenix Assurance to 
London Assurance were formalised into 
a bid on Thursday afternoon. Phoenix 
reveals that it approached the London court 
four years ago, having foreseen that com¬ 
panies like theirs Mverc badly placed. Lon¬ 
don rejected the offer. It has just issued 
figures for underwriting losses and invest¬ 
ment income that do not put it into a very 
strong position to counter what Phoenix said 
then and has to offer now. London has re¬ 
duced its total underwriting loss by under 
£300,000 to £1.26 million in 1964. Phoenix 
has had a much more spectacular turn- 
round. Losses on fire account were halved 
ar £700,000. Accident losses, £800,000 in 
1963, have virtually disappeared: and the 
smaller marine side, which broke even in 

1963, contributed £200,000 to profits in 

1964. The total deficit of just £500,000 
compared with over £2} million the year 
before. 

On comparing investment income, Lon¬ 
don again comes out unfavourablv, with an 
increase of scarcely 10% at £2.8 million: 
Phoenix increased its income by a third to 
£3.6 million. In both cases gross invest¬ 
ment income gives a threefold cover to the 
dividend under the present—but not the 
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future—tax system. Phoenix got itself 
into worse trouble earlier than almost any 
other insurance company, and had taken 
sterner measures. S 6 its turnround has 
been spectacular. It has been helped by 
Continental, an American Company, which 
took a substantial share in Phoenix last year 
—at a price 50% above die then market 
price. The take-over statement emphasises 
thar the major advantages of the Continental 
connection are still to come—but it has 
already led to Phoenix getting IBM's busi¬ 
ness outside America. Presumably die 
present bid is designed to make Phoenix 
(with Continental) into a truly world-wide 
group by taking in London’s considerable 
interests in Australia and South Africa. 
Despite the apparent coolness of the direc¬ 
tors of London (England's oldest insurance 
company) the market clearly expects the bid 
to come off—the price has risen by 10a. to 
52s. 6d. over the week, giving a yield, ludi¬ 
crous without the bid, of only 3.4%. 
Phoenix, steady at 5 12 , gives 5.4%. The 
bid, of 2 Phoenix share* plus 42s. 6d. in 
cash for 5 London shares, would increase 
London shareholders’ income by 65 %—and 
in cash would be worth 54s. 9d ; before 
Phoenix announced the bid London’s shares 
stood at 37s. 

THOMSON ORGANISATION/BRITISH 
PRINTING 

Whose Headache ? 

L ord Thomson is not a master printer: 

so it is not surprising that he has sold 
60% of Thomson Printers—which includes 
all his non-newspaper printing interests— 
to the British Printing Corporation for 
shares in BPC valued at 20s. a share, against 
the (unduly depressed) market price of 
20s iojd., yielding a twice covered 5.4 'V,. 
Doubtless both sides would have preferred 
a cash deal, but BPC, with a net overdraft 
of over £3 million and heavy capital com¬ 
mitments according to its' last accounts, had 
none to spare. In any case, Lord Thomson 
was probably more concerned in not having 
to spend cash on the now capital-intensive 
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printing industry apart from small compact 
newspaper cum magazine plants like that 
at Reading. He prefers to expand in fields 
which require management expertise rather 
than cash, like travel and magazine 
publishing. 

There arc 23 pi inring works invoked, 
mostly small, scattered and iinherited with 
Kemsley Newspapers* other interests, 
although both Berk Press and Tonbridge 
Printers have the distinction of being mod¬ 
ern works inherited with Illustrated News¬ 
papers. The problem of modernising the 
other plants is not insuperable, but BPC 
itself is scarcely two years old, and has still 
a deal of rationalisation to do on its own 
double inheritance, from Hazcll Sun and 
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Purnell/Waterlow. 

One curious aspect of the deal is the 
question of the relationship between printers 
and publishers. There are now so few of 
cither at present. Mr Cecil King’s Inter¬ 
national Publishing Corporation is probably 
BPC\ biggest customer (is he still a happy 
one?). BPC must be anxious, in return iot 
the acquisition of these works, to get some 
guarantee that it will have the first option 
on Loid Thomson's own non-newspaper 
printing work. Not that Lord Thomsen is 
likely to be a pawn in the game: his new 
off-set litho works at Reading will be admir¬ 
ably suited for printing many existing— 
and new—magazines. After all, even the 
venerable Illustrated London A Jews is turn- 
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ing to litho printing—and the new tabloid 
weekly Yachting and Boating was designed 
for the process. 

FINANCIAL TIMES/FINANCIAL NEWS 

Too Much Cash 

ill: Financial News is still basically a 
one-product company. Despite diver¬ 
sification into book and magazine pub¬ 
lishing—particularly on the growing 

medical and education side—75 “ t , of 
the total of £1.8 million pre-tax profits 
lust year (up 13",. on 1963) came 
from the Financial Tunes . This was the 
same proportion as the year before. The 



SHIPBUILDING 

Making the Best of a Bad Business 


B ritish shipbuilders who actually make 
a profit—let alone provide a decent 
return to their shareholders—arc becoming 
increasingly rare. And the profits Swan 
Hunter made in its shipyards, £366,000, 
were almost wiped out by the loss on the 
marine and general engineering activities of 
the group, amounting to £309,000. But 
even so, with a group profit of £627,000 
and diversification into some subsidiaries 
with good prospects, it is clear that Swan 
Hunter has something to teach both Har- 
land and Wolff, which lost £700,000 as a 
company, and Caramell Laird, which made 
a pre-tax profit of £570,000 as a group, but 
lost £725,000 in its shipyard. 

The profits made by the shipbuilding side 
of the Swan Hunter Group show that heavy 
and intelligent investment in new plant and 
equipment can pay off. Cammell Laird also 
built a vast new fabricating shed, but this 
is proving too low for the increasing size 
of today’s fabricated ship sections. Swan 
Hunter has also rationalised its shipyards. 
Barclay Curie, the Group’s Clydeside ship¬ 
yard, is now run as an integral unit—getting 
ships as they fit into the group building 
programme—instead of being run as a 
separate and competing company as it was 
only two years ago. This same internal 
rationalisation is now being applied to the 
Tyne and Clyde marine engineering activi¬ 
ties of the group. And while the marine 
engineering market suffers from the same 
severe competition as the shipbuilders them¬ 
selves Swan Hunter has a wider range of 
diesel and turbine marine engines to sell 
than most of its competitors. So while not 
a money-spinner for some time to come this 
side may well not lose money next year. 

Swan Hunter has had more success in 
its efforts to diversify. Brims and Co., a 
civil engineering company taken over in 
made £7*000 last year after losing 
£ 121,1500 the year before. The company 
has some £? million worth of work in hand 
and looks like producing an increasing 


share of the Gioup profit. Another sensible 
diversification is Merchandise Presentation 
Ltd., which with other parts of the group 
markets shop, hotel, hospital, college and 
other latge furniture and fittings. This 
work is being done in the shipvajd carpen¬ 
try shops on the Tyne and the Clyde, 
originally built lor passenger ship outfitting, 
but now having considerable excess capa¬ 
city. But the biggest money-spinner last 
year proved to be the ship repairing activi¬ 
ties of the Group. With the opening of the 
new Elderslie dry dock on the Clyde this 
year, profits on this side should increase. 
The comparative strength of Swan Hunter 
as a shipbuilder is clearly illustrated by the 
current size of its order book. This now 
stands at some 600,000 tons gross, com¬ 
pared to 237,000 plus a drilling rig on the 
books of Harland and Wolff and a bare 
100,000 gross tons of commercial orders 
on the books of Cammell Laird. And Swan 
Hunter’s shares offer a 7.8% yield at 25s., 
but with a dividend not fully covered and 
a derisory tax charge. 

Harlaud and Wolff suffers from being the 
whipping post for many of Belfast’s labour 
problems. These problems (there is now 
yet anothei strike at Harland and Wolff) 
must be at least partly responsible for the 
need 10 provide £475,000 for losses on con¬ 
tract in hand But with no shortage of 
skilled laboui unlike Cammell Laird and 
many other British shipyards, the company 
has still been very late to diversify its 
activities The company could benefit from 
these next year and from the modernisation 
of its facilities completed this year. Apart 
from saying that he is “ reasonably confi¬ 
dent ” that next year’s results will show a 
“ substantial improvement,” the chairman 
gave no indication of where he expects this 
improvement to come from. It remains to 
be seen whether the company can realise 
its opportunities in electrical and civil 
engineering and industrialised housing— 
where competition is already getting stiff—> 



into increased profits. At 10s. the shares 
yield only 5.17,', on a dividend paid out of 
reserves ; although assets are over £2 a 
share, who will want them ? 

Though there has been a fairly recent 
shake-up in the management of Cammell 
Laird’s shipyard, it is still a drag on the 
Cammell Laird Group. But with the ship¬ 
yard and ship repair activities of the com¬ 
pany working below capacity and yet in¬ 
creasingly hamstrung by skilled labour 
shortage, a group decision whether con¬ 
tinued investment in shipbuilding is worth¬ 
while has yet to be made. There is work 
for some of the shipyard until 1970 on two 
(profitable) nuclear submarines—but by 
that time further investment in plant will be 
required to cut production cost. In view 
of the toughness of the Group’s manage¬ 
ment, this investment ft not likely to come 
from money from the Group's 25% share 
in English Steel worth some £10 million, 
which would amount to about 7s. 8d. a 
share against a market price of 8s. 6d. It 
not, the future of the Cammell Laird Group 
is still very much in doubt, since its only 
other interests are 25% of Metropolitan- 
Cammell and 75% of the Patent Shaft Co. 
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printing and publishing subsidiaries of 
Financial Times Ltd. (which is just over 
50 V, owned by the Financial News) in¬ 
creased their profits by 27% to £280,000. 
The Banker and Investors Chronicle 
fwhclly owned by the Financial News; con- 
rributed £65,000: trade investments, in¬ 
cluding the 50', stake in The Economist 
Newspaper, contributed £70,000. 

Lord Robbins's reports are full of infor¬ 
mation, but regrettably little of it is finan- 
:ial. There are no turnover figures at all, 
either actual cr comparative, which would 
show the extent of diversification, as dis¬ 
tinct from the immediate financial results 
diown in the profits figures. Nor are there 
:tJier than vague indications of future pros¬ 
pects. For instance, the results of 
St Clemcnrs Press were affected by “ re¬ 
organisation and certain special payments”; 
'here is no indication of the possible profit 
cither before or after the reorganisation. 

During the year the Financial Times 
bought the Edinburgh printers, T. & A. 
Constable, for £225,000 in cash. This pur¬ 
chase will enable all the group’s printing 
work in Edinburgh to be concentrated under 
one roof. Doubtless Lord Robbins and his 
colleagues are looking out for similar oppor¬ 
tunities, but this does not entirely explain 
the very high degree of liquid assets in the 
group. There was a net cash flow last year 
of very nearly £500,000, and capital com¬ 
mitments of only £218,000: yet there is 
over £2 million in ncr cash, equivalent to 
over 8s. a Financial News share, allowing 
for a proportion due to outside shareholders 
in Financial Times. At th£ moment (and 
unusually) no separate figure is given for 
income from the majority of the group’s 
liquid assets, which are in corporation loans 
and bank deposits : this is hidden in the 
figures for trading profit. But ihc group did 
get £27,000 from £797,000 of gilt-edged 
(a somewhat meagre 3.4T. return). And 
any income received from these securities 
will count as unfranked in future. 

The future of the group lies clearly in 
its diversification. The Financial Times 
will undoubtedly remain unchallenged in 
its field but its circulation is no longer 
rising, after a 9,000 rise to 152,000 in the 
last half of 1964 compared with a year 
earlier. Obviously the large number of new 
issues in the first quarter of 1965 helped 
advertising revenue, and the newspaper will 
not suffer immediately from any reduction 
in financial advertising in general; but the 
buoyancy of other advertising over the last 
year is unlikely to continue. Profits from 
non-Financial Times printing and publish¬ 
ing rose twice as fast as those from the paper 
itself during the year. But in the absence 
of any concrete indications of future profits 
from outside sources the shares—although 
sufficiently well covered to benefit positively 
from corporation tax, look possibly over¬ 
priced. On the unchanged dividends 
Financial News shares at 41s. 6d. yield 
3.0 0 ;, on dividend and 8.4% on earnings, 
and Financial Times shares at 60s. give 
3.1°., cn dividend, but only 8'., on earn¬ 
ings. 
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LIFE OFFICES 

Not so Gloomy 

A i though some obscurities remain the 
latest consensus in the City is that 
proprietary Life offices will be less seriously 
hurt by the corporation tax than we sug¬ 
gested last week. Although they will have to 
deduct income tax on their dividends and 
pay it to the Revenue (whilst their dividends 
have been “ net ” in the past), they will 
have one important offset against this new 
tax liability: the income tax already 
deducted from their dividend income, which 
would be franked, to the extent that this 
applies to the shareholders" part of the 
funds (as distinct from the policyholders’). 
Corporation tax would be payable on the 
unfranked income (i.e. interest), and with 
a 40 tax rate only 3d. in the pound 
of the income tax (at the current 41!%) 
deducted from interest income would 
be available to offset the tax liability on 
dividends paid out to life office share¬ 
holders. 

So the chance of a life office maintaining 
its dividend depends partly on its mix of 
franked and unfranked income—i.e. of share 
dividends and loan interest. But there is 
another unknown, still to be decided by the 
Revenue. Typically about 90 ',, of a pro¬ 
prietary life office’s funds belong to the 
policyholders, 10% to the shareholders. 
The income might be say 70'unfranked, 
30‘^i franked: on both categories, the 
policyholders’ share of the income pays tax 
at no more than 7s. 6d. 

So the offices hope to be able to claim 
Lhat lor tax purposes all the unfranked 
income should apply to the policyholders, 
plus part of the franked income. This 
would leave the shareholders with franked 
income only, and thus in almost exactly 
the same position as now. Alternatively the 
Revenue might insist that a proportion of 
the unfranked income should be allocated 
to the shareholders. In this case, the 
damage to the company would depend 
upon the proportion of unfranked income 
in its total, but any unfranked income (and 
hence Government stocks) would be mar¬ 
ginally less attractive than now. If the 
Revenue were to turn a blind eye to the 
reshuffling of funds between shareholders 
and policyholders, this would not happen. 

W. H. SMITH Sl SON 

Happy Christmas 

F aced with sluggish newspaper sales and 
a continuing rise in its wage bill, W. H. 
Smith could manage only a 7 ,J {, rise in pre¬ 
tax profits to £2} million for the year to 
January 30th. Ordinary shareholders’ earn¬ 
ings edged up 4 % to £1.1 million. The 
dividend, however, is increased by over a 
tenth (i2i°;, against last year’s 11%), but 
is still covered nearly twice—so that 
corporation tax is no great threat. And 
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Toler Brothers, a newspaper wholesaler 
bought during the year as a loss-making 
business,” should be in a better shape by the 
end of the year. 

Smith's, it seems, is now faced with the 
choice of stagnating or diversifying. It 
already has a wide coverage of tne news¬ 
paper distribution market, and further 
growth by takeover in this field is likely to 
meet increasing opposition from the news¬ 
papers themselves. The Bowes and Bowes 
(Cambridge) bookselling subsidiary is run¬ 
ning university bookshops at Southampton, 
Norwich and Colchester; and the new 
university towns poorly provided with book¬ 
shops have obvious growth potential But 
for a big group the effect on total profits is 
not going to be significant. The biggest 
scope lies in further diversifying through 
the shops into fancy goods and gramophone 
records. This makes Smith’s trade more 
seasonally dependent on Christmas than 
before, and it could suffer from any slacken¬ 
ing in the growth in consumer spending by 
next December. It also has to cope with 
other diversified retail chains, like Boots : 
but may have an edge as the only multiple 
chain based on the expanding book market. 
Sales in 1963 were £61.7 million and trad¬ 
ing margins 5.7% ; in 1964 margins de¬ 
clined to 5.3",,, but £5.2 million of the 
£10.4 million increase in sales came from 
new and so far unprofitable wholesale 
subsidiaries. If sales for the current year 
can be raised by a modest 5%, the same as 
last year, and margins lifted to 5.7 ( \, again, 
if only by elimination of losses, pre-tax 
profits could up by £500,000. And the 
price of “A” shares, at 54s. to yield 4.6?,',, 
is allowing for some such increase. The 
balance sheet shows £3.5 million in net 
cash, and capital commitments of under £1 
million, since the revamping of the shops is 
now largely completed, so there is plenty of 
room for a further increase in the dividend. 
There is also room for some profitable 
financial reorganisation : £2] million 4\"i 
preference shares can now be redeemed at 
the company’s option and even a 7% 
debenture would cost no more to service 
under a corporation rax. 


GALLA11ER 

Fixed Prices, Yes; 

Fixed Interest, No 

N ui rHER of Imperial Tobacco's two main 
rivals has shown the same eagerness 
to diversify as the restless giant. But this 
week Gallaher has announced a modest step 
away from tobacco, with the purchase of a 
minority interest in Murtile, a fast growing 
new company that supplies tile and mosaic 
panelling for the building trade. The invest¬ 
ment is small—£255,000. Sales of tobacco 
in this country are still all-important to 
Gallaher, for as Mr M. R. Norman says, 
the export of tobacco products is increas¬ 
ingly giving way to local manufacture. 

In the Brirish market GalJaher’s golden 
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years were the middle and late 1950s, the 
“ Senior Service ” years, before the multi¬ 
plication of brands and the swing to tipped 
cigarettes gathered speed. Since then the 
glamour has gone from Gallaher, which 
has not the hidden potential of Imps’, or 
Carreras’ heavy commitment to tipped 
cigarettes. For 1964, profits were £1.8 mil¬ 
lion higher at £18.7 million before tax, an 
increase attributable partly to the increase 
in manufacturers’ selling prices in August, 
and achieved in spite of a drop in sales of 
cigarettes by number. This year there will 
be a full year’s benefit from the higher 
prices and Gallaher will have the advantage 
of slightly lower leaf costs, part of its 
requirements having been met from the in¬ 
flated Rhodesia tobacco harvest of 1964, 
which depressed prices. 

In spite of the threat of selling from the 
Imperial Tobacco portfolio, the share price 
has firmed up lately and now stands at its 
1965 peak. Yet at 26s. od. and yielding 
7.1% twice covered, the main reason for not 
buying Gallaher shares must be that Im¬ 
perial Tobacco yielding 7.2°^, look even 
more attractive. It would be unwise to over¬ 
estimate the tax threat to tobacco com¬ 
panies 9 prosperity in general, although 
Gallaher - is not as well placed as its rivals 
to cope with the continued swing towards 
tipped cigarettes. For as the proportion of 
duty in the price of a packet of cigarettes 
rises with the tax on them, so it becomes 
easier for manufacturers to raise their sell¬ 
ing prices without affecting demand. And 
their margins are already so tiny that the 
effect upon tobacco company profits can be 
spectacular. 

For example in the last four years— 
years that have not been particularly good 
either for Gallaher or for tobacco consump¬ 
tion as a whole—Gallaher’s earnings per 
share have risen 32%, or some 7°,'» a year 
compound. The dividend income has 
moved up in line—which is more than can 
be said for other so-called “ fixer-interest ” 
stocks. 

EIU Quarterly Economic Review ^ 

INDIA 

The external situation is still 
grave. But there have been 
promising developments on 
the home front which may 
contribute to an easing of the 
pressure. The latest review 
also carries an extensive 
i analysis of the 1965 budget. j 
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GUEST, KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS 

What Next ? 

V ALUING Guest, Keen and Nettkfolds’ 
steel subsidiary, GKN Steel, for 
nationalisation is going to be a grand exer¬ 
cise in the hypothetical. In the excellent 
accounts for 1964 the compaay shows the 
net asset value of the subsidiary as £47.5 
million, but all the quoted companies are 
valued at less than this. Over the 1959- 
1964 period the trading history of GKN 
Steel is roughly comparable with that of 
United Steel and if the compensation price/ 
asset value ratio of United Steel is applied 
compensation would give GKN some £36 
million in high-yielding bonds, the income 
from which would be unfranked. Cash 
could become quire an embarrassment after 
compensation is paid. The 1964 balance 
sheet shows net cash as £5 million, and, 
like most Birmingham companies. GKN is 
not generous in paying dividends, so cash 
flow is substantial—£21 million last year. 
Outstanding capital commitments were £7.6 
million and total capital projects approved 
by the board were only £25 million ; both 
figures include steel investment. 

In practice, finding worthwhile invest¬ 
ments for this compensation money could 
prove decidedly difficult. The company 
already has most of the market in screws, 
nuts, bolts and fasteners and is a big 
supplier to rhe motor industry of forgings, 
casting and pressed metal (mainly for 
wheels). It has some interests in engineer¬ 
ing (in heating and in welding equipment) 
which could be developed further, and 
could certainly expand by taking over com¬ 
panies that complement its existing busi¬ 
ness, as it has done with a number of varied 
engineering companies recently: there are 
still some cash heavy metal-working com¬ 
panies in the Birmingham area ripe for take¬ 
over. 

But its main scope probably lies in 
diversifying: a big group that is also a 
big buyer of machine tools could do very 
well indeed from buying and consolidating 
in the notoriously fragmented machine tool 
industry. Investment overseas, though, is 
almost ruled out under the new tax system, 
although GKN’s overseas companies return 
18.5% on net assets, compared with 11 •8 °/ii 
for its British companies. At the moment 
the share is standing at 53s. 3d.—near its 
high for the year—and yields 5.3% ; cover 
after excluding investment allowances and 
exceptional items is 1.9. Compensation of 
£36 million would be worth 10s. a share, so 
the ex-steel price could be only 44s. And 
there is no reason why GKN should not 
maintain its dividend despite the loss of the 
steel earnings. The company is too big to 
have an exciting profits record against 
general economic trends, and has suffered 
badly from credit squeezes: trading profit 
at £3**4 million has exceeded the £30.7 
million of i960 for the first time. But the 
dividend has never been in danger and 
unlike earnings has roughly risen in line 
with the growth' in net assets. Ac 3% of 
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equity assets, however, the dividend is veiy 
conservative. If the compensation money is 
well invested and the economy starts a 
period of regular growth, GKN could 
become a more interesting share than over 
the last few years. 

DLWLVF.ST LTD. 

Mutual Gearing 

I nvestors with low and high tax 
liabilities can join to help each other in 
Samuel Montagu’s new investment trust. 
Dualvest. The trust’s capital is £6.5 million 
—£2 million in Capital shares entitled to no 
income but all the capital appreciation of 
the portfolio, and £4.5 million in Income 
shares entitled to all the income but only 
the initial capital stake. The surtax payers 
will not have to pay tax until they realise 
capital gains, and then they pay at the lower 
capital gains tax rate. (Mr Kaldor will note 
this.) The Income shareholders, meanwhile, 
surrender all the capital appreciation, and 
their income is geared up by the Capital 
shareholders—an arrangement which should 
suit the small investor, as Montagu realises: 
the Income shares are offered for sale with 
a minimum stake of only £100. The Capital 
shares are being placed, apart from a 
nominal sale through the market. The port¬ 
folio is to be in British blue chips and there 
should be no clash of interests between the 
two classes of shareholders. 

Since the Income shareholders relv on 
gearing for a high return and not risky high 
yielding equities they should not in prac¬ 
tice suffer if the portfolio consists of low- 
yielding growth shares. It is a little dis¬ 
quieting, though, that the big Capital share¬ 
holders have a higher nominal gearing (£4.5 
million out of the total £6.5 million) than 
rhe smaller Income shareholders ; if as the 
prospectus savs, dividends on the Income 
shares are likely to increase at the same rate 
as the asset value of the Capital shares, the 
Income shareholders appear to come off 
worse. Furthermore conventional gearing— 
which is allowed in the Articles of Associa¬ 
tion—would at the moment work against 
the Income shareholders since interest rates 
are higher than blue chip yields and they 
would subsidise the difference to the capital 
benefit of the Capital shareholders. 

A unique feature of this trust is that it 
will be liquidated in twenty years’ time ; 
and this creates some interesting valuation 
problems for the Income shares. Their asset 
value will remain the same as their nominal 
value, but their income will presumably 
increase, so they will eventually rise to a 
substantial premium. 

The best wav to value them would be on 
a ‘ fc gross redemption yield to liquidation ” 
basis, but even this igffores the awkward 
tax problems: in 1985 the capital loss be¬ 
tween purchase and liquidation can be used 
to offset capital gains and this could make 
for some profitable switching operations 
between investors with different tax liabili¬ 
ties. So the loser from this trust could be 
the Inland Revenue. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


GALLAHER LIMITED 

(Incorporated in Northern Ireland) 

STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, MR MARK NORMAN 


The sixiv-mmli Annual Ordtmry General 
Meeting of Gallahu Limited will be held on 
May 26th at Granite House, Cannon Street, 
Loudon, F.C4. The following is ilic statement 
of the Chairman, circulated with the report and 
.UvOunts for the \ear ended December 31, 
1964. 

Smoking has been a pleasure for more tJi m 
400 ycais to an increasing number of people 
.ill over the world. It has also become one of 
the miin suppoits of this country’s national 
finances. The tobacco industiy is expected by 
the Chancellor to collect for the Exchequer in 
1965-66, from the pockets *of smokers, tax of 
£1,054,000,000 out of a total national tax 
levenue of £8,199,000,000. Successive Govern¬ 
ments seem to have acquired the habit of levy¬ 
ing from the smokers of Britain incieasingly 
exorbitant laves to meet the inflating national 
espendilUKs. Concurrently, the Government is 
also conducting an active campaign to discourage 
eiLMictre smokme Tliis seems to me not It 
fiscally loolish and paiadoxical. And the 
Budget inciease of about 10 per cent in the* 
cost of smoking is harshly penal to more thin 
20 million smokers in this coumrs 

I HM)I\U HIMII IS 

Tn 19<>4, dihough s lies in volume weic slightly 
less tlian m 1963, Group sales in value ot £429.6 
million were 3*. pe*r cent up due to higher selling 
prices resulting fiom the increase in tobacco 
Jury imposed in April, 1964, and from a small 
increase in our own prices in August made 
necessary by continually using costs. Helped 
by this small price increase and by better 
productivity in our factories and greater effi¬ 
ciency in distribution, Group profits before 
interest at £.20.8 million were up 6 per cent 
after charging depreciation of £.'2.1 million which 
is £.463,000 higher than 1963. 

Intel esi charges on borrowings at £.2 1 million 
weic up by £162,000 due to higher intvicsr 
i arcs on bank and bill finance both at home 
and overseas. 

Taxation at £10 million absorbs a larger pio- 
poruon of Gioup profits because of tlx* inciease 
in the rate of Income Tax from 7s. 9d. to 8s. 3d. 
in lhe £ The effect of this increase is paitly 
offset by lcliefs granted on the higher expen¬ 
diture on new machinery and equipment 
geneully and in development districts in 
particular. 

After thc.se chaiges and preference dividends, 
the net profit earned for Ordinary Stockholders 
at £8,5*0,000 i* £294,000 higher than in 1963. 

An interim dividend of 5 per cent was paid 
m November. 1964, on die £33,480,000 Ordinary 
Capital and the Directors now recommend a 
final dividend of 14 per cent on the Oidmaty 


Capital increased to £36,828,(8X) by the 1-for-10 
‘■crip uttue made in October lam \**ar. These 
dividends for 1964 au the equivalent of 20.4 
per cent oil the old capital as compared with 
1 7 j per cent paid for 1963. 

We have transferred £2,000,000 to Gtncrnl 
Reserve which increases the total to £20,000,000; 
and £2,500,(K)0 to Contingencies Reserve which, 
alter the movements mentioned below, increases 
the total to £10,011,018). 

The exceptional profit aiising from the 1964 
inciease in tobacco dun, less taxation, and the 
Northern 1 1 eland (kivernment grants, together 
amounting to £.940488), have been credited to 
(Contingencies Reserve. We have chained to 
(iuntinttcncics Reserve trading hisses mcuircJ 
in certain overseas operations, lows on plant 
and machinery sold or scrapped, and a lurthcr 
contribunon to Gnlkiher lVns ; ons Limited, all 
less taxation ldief, tni’ciher amounting to 
£57s.OOO 


C0NS01«l>Mli> KUWtl SHUT 

In Owtuber. 1964, the Issued Oidinary Op lal 
of the Company was .ncieased to £16,828,000 
b\ capitalising the balance o r Share Pu miura 
Account, £3,309,181, and £38,819 fiom Piolit 
and Loss Account. 

I he ligme o| Capital Reset ve, £879,000, 
which appears foi the first time in 1964, arises 
fiom the capitalisation by Mono Bumps Limned 
and J. & F.. Amlicld Limited of part of the 
balance accumulated in their Profit and Loss 
Accounts, together vv’ih £125/8)0 bv which 
>um the 1 md and buildings of Arnfield 
have been vvutten up following an in¬ 
dependent valuation. 

The Ordinary Stockholders’ interest has 
increased during the year to £70,302,000 mainly 
as a result of The retention of £4,496,000 out of 
1964 profits. 

The inciease of alwut £1 million in Tiade 
Investment* <s due to the purchase m lu binary, 
1964, of a 25 per cent interest in the equity of 
Tneodurus Niemeyer N.V.. tobacco and cigavue 
nMuuifaciuicr.s of Giomugcn, Holland. No divi¬ 
dend fiom this investment is included in our 
1964 Accounts but wc will be rccc.vaig one 
later this year at respect of iluir 1964 
piofiu. 

The i’ se of abom £4 million in Slock*> and 
Debtors is mainiv due to the increase in tooacco 
duly imposed in the 1964 Budget 


SMTS 

The repent on Smoking and Health by the 
US Surgeon-Gem i hi v as published ii J.nua/v, 


J964, and iittrncted considerable attorn ion. It 
was followed in April by ihe Budget increase of 
tobacco duty by 6s. 6d. to 77s. 4*d. per prnrnd, 
as a result of which retail prices of cigarettes 
had to be increased by 3d. or 4d. for 20. r nu*se 
factors combined to restrict the volume of sales 
in 1964, and total consumption of cigarettes in 
ihe United Kingdom was slightly less than in 
1963. 

Following the natiuiml pattern, the talcs of 
tlx* Group were down in volume and our share 
of tlx* total trade of the country fell marginally. 
J here was a suhstamlil increase in the swing 
fiom plain to lilur cigarettes all over the 
country, and, in these circumstances of a 
reduced dimmd lor plain cigarettes, it is par¬ 
ticularly cmouj.iguig that the only plain cigar¬ 
ette which showed a steady increase was PARK 
DRIVE. In the filter-tipped market for smaller 
cigarettes we have, in CADETS tipped and 
PARK DRIVE upped, the two largest setting 
branJs, and in spire ot a considerable increase 
in compeluion have maintained our share o' 
weJJ oxci hall ol this mnporinnt and growing 
market. KENSITAS filter-tipped arc now the 
second biggest seller in the standard ripped 
market, whilst the popularity ot Benson & 
Hedges SPECIAL FILTER lms steadily 
increased and it is mw the largest selling King 
Si/v brand. 

In the loner half of 1964 we introduced rwo 
new cigarette br.uids to the filter-tipped market ■ 
SILK CUT bv Benson & Hedges at the medium 
price is already making its mark, and ARIEL, 
with all the tradition of .SENIOR SERVICE 
quality, was the Group's first brand in the 
expanding market for wbich it is priced. 

Sales ot our pipe tobacco have been steady. 
In September we added a new brand. 
CONCORD by John Cotton, to our medium- 
price range, and made a limited distribution; 
sales are well up to exportation, sod plans for 
widening the distribution of this brand are going 
ahead. 

The sales of our cigars have again benefited 
from the gcncml increase m the popularity of 
cigar smoking, and wc arc strongly represented 
in the vat mi> pn-e ranges. In particular the 
sales of HARLEQUIN miniature cigars have 
increased most saiisfuctorily, whilst MANIKIN 
c.MUinucs to be the largest idling British cigar. 
The sales of CAVALIER, our panatclia cg.ir, 
lutvc continued to expand, and our latest intro¬ 
duction to this marker--HAMLET by Benson 
& Hedges, a short panatclia— has made a most 
encouraging start. 

The modernisation in our methods of dis¬ 
tribution. to which I referred last: year, is 
proceeding satisfactorily, sod our first two 
computers will he in operation with in a 
year. 
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In spite of economics arising from technical 
and administrative improvements, costs in 
general continue to rise, and in August we had 
io make smaJl increases in the prices of all our 
tobacco goods. Cigarette pi ilon were raised by 
the minimum possible, nameK JUI. lor 20. 


1ELLVIMON AmiKIIMNt; 

The Government’s dccis.on to ban cig.uctte 
advertising on television will take eflect from 
August 1, 1965. Wc consider this decision io 
tie wrong., because in a competitive cconomv 
manufacturers should be free to advertise their 
goods through all available media. We cannot 
foresee the precise effete on our competitive 
position of the banning of this foitn of advet- 
tising, but I am confident that our lively and 
eflicicnt marketing and sales oigunisaiion is well 
able to meet the challenge. 


RESALE PRICE M AIN 11 N \NC E 

Your Company has submitted its claim for 
exemption from the provisions of the Resale 
Prices Act, and wc are convinced that the reten¬ 
tion of Resale Price Maintenance for our 
products is in the best interests of the smoking 
public. In this opinion we were supported bv 
the findings recorded in the report bv the 
Monopolies Commission on the tobacco iiulusuy 
in 1961. 


PRODIK MON 

The rc-cquipment of our factories with the 
newest making and packing machinery and the 
installation of modern processing systems has 
proceeded apace both at home and abroad. In 
the few months of the off-season in Rhodesia 
we have installed the hugest tipping and thrash¬ 
ing plant (the mechanical technique of removing 
stem from tobacco leaf) in the Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere, which came inro successful operation in 
time for the new crop in March this year. I 
congratulate our General Manager in Atricn, 
Mr Pritchard, and all his staff, together with our 
Technical Department, on this achievement. 

These major expenditures, amounting to more 
than £3,750,000, on new facilities and on 
modernising existing facilities have resulred in 
notable improvements in productivity. This, of 
course, is the acid test of survival in competitive 
industry, and we intend to continue the process 
and to pass the test. 

Our new factory in Henry Street, Belfast, 
started production in November. This has been 
a major effort of reconstruction and organisation, 
and all concerned deserve great credit for their 
good work. As a result we hove, since the end 
of the year, sold a factory building in London 
surplus to our requirements, which realised a 
profit over it* book value of approximately 
£450,000. 


TOBACCO LEAF 

The 1964 Rhodesiaq crop was unexpectedly 
large and we, together with other Lhiitcd King¬ 
dom manufacturers and after consultation with 
the Rhodesian Tobacco Association, with whom 
we have always worked in close co-operation, 
agreed to help the growers by making additional 
purchases. Consequently we bought more than 
a year's supply—at reasonable prices and of 
good quality~-thercby reducing the surplus that 
nught have overhung the market when the 1965 
auvtion* opened in March. This year’s crop is 
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estimated at 260 million lbs, which should be 
doNv.ly in line with world demand, so that prices 
should be satisfactory to both buyers and 
glowers 

The 19o4 American and Canadian crops were 
excellent, and we puichased our requirements 
ar ica -ouablc prices. 

Our average leaf conIn foi manufacture in 
1965 will, dierefore, be sligluly lower than in 
Decent years. 


SMOKING AND III Al 111 

Wc believe that only by vigorous rcscaidi 
can the many and difficult problems in this held 
be solved. We arc playing our full part through 
the Tobacco Research Council, and by carrying 
out icseardi in our own laboratories. The 
results ol the extensive research being undei- 
laken, not only bv the industry, but bv Other 
research organisations which the Tobacco 
Research Council support, will have to be 
assessed, and this will lake time. The mau\ 
millions of people who derive pleasure from 
smoking may rest assuicd that the problems 
aic* being tackled eueigeticalh, and with a sense 
ol great Responsibility. 


DM I HXIIK Al ION 

Your Company's only interest outside the 
tohdwco trade is in the Mono Pmnps/Arnfield 
group, which was acquired in 1944 primarily 
lor its capacity to manufacture cigarette-makim* 
machines. Since then its pump business has 
grown very substantially, both at home and ovei- 
seas, wlieic Us lively and well-managed sub¬ 
sidiaries in South Africa and Australia show 
great piomise. Tts 1964 profits bclorc tax wete 
a record at £442,000, and we expect this gioup 
to continue io develop swiftly and s.itislactorih. 

In the last year or two we have considered 
many proposil*, for diversifying into other 
trades. We aic willing and enget to apply our 
skills and resources to other enterprises where 
it seems prudent and profitable to do so: bur 
we shall not pursue diversification simply for 
its own sake. 

Since the end of the vear wc lu\e acquired 
for £225,000 a minority interest in Murtile Ltd., 
a private company, based in London and 
Northern Ireland, engaged in the manufacture 
of tile and mosaic panelling. We have con¬ 
fidence in the development of this companv. 


SICK KIIOl.DfKN 

Your Company has ovei 26,000 Ordinary 
Stockholders. One of these, the Imperial 
Tobacco Co. Ltd., has been a very substantial 
holder since 1932 and now owns 36.8 per cenr 
of \our Company's equity. Subject to examina¬ 
tion of the provisions of the new Finance Bill, 
Imperial Tobacco now proposes to transler its 
holding in Gallaher, along with a ntimber ol 
other investments, to its wholly-owned Sub¬ 
sidiary, Imperial Investments I.td. I under¬ 
stand that the Board of Impenal Investments 
Ltd, will be empowered to administer its port¬ 
folio to the best advantage, and to dispose of 
such Gallaher shares as it may wish to sell. 
Transactions in a large proportion of your Gom- 
pans's equity arc obviously matters of great 
importance to all who work in the Company 
and all who own it. I am, however, assured by 
the Chairman ol Imperial Investments Lrd. that 
if and when his Board contemplates the disposal 
of any substantial part of its holding in Gallaher 
it will naturally be very conscious of the need 
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to avoid any serious dislocation of the market 
in Gallaher shares. 

■ 1 INIERfNATIONAC ' ‘ 

I mentioned last year that two developments 
of long-term importance in our expansion into 
international markets had taken place eaily in 
1964. The first was the purchase of a 25 per 
cent interest in the Dutch tobacco firm of 
Theodorus Niemeyer N.V., and the second was 
our entry into Australia with the launch ol 
EDINBURGH King Si/c Filter cigarettes, 
manufactured in Australia. 

Our association with Niemeyer is developing 
very satisfactorily and close co-operation has 
been established, m the commercial and tech¬ 
nical fields which is proving valuable to us both. 
Niemeyer tobacco products arc being handled bv 
Gallahei in the United Kingdom and in Aus¬ 
tralia, and the Niemeyer organisation is handling 
the distiibution of our tobacco products in 
Canada and in the Netherlands. Plans are now 
being made for the introduction of some of our 
cigarette brands into the Netherlands, to be 
manufactured by Niemeyer. 

In Australia we have completed the market¬ 
ing of EDINBURGH throughout the continent 
and we are planning the introduction of addi¬ 
tional brands. Tfie Australian cigarette market 
is extremely competitive and the trading losses 
incurred there were greater than expected and 
arc likely to continue until we have fumly estab¬ 
lished our position. In order to give greatei 
flexibility to our operations in Australi.i, a fac¬ 
tory on a 10-ne site* in Sydney has been 
bought. This acquisition represent-* an addi¬ 
tional initial investment in fixed assets of about 
£ 1 million and it is hoped that pirulimon fioui 
this bulorv will commence beloie the end of 
ihi' year. 

Wc have charged to Contingencies Reserve a 
net sum of £273,000 in respect ol trading losses 
ineuned in overseas operations. 

The export, of tobacco products fiuni the 
United Kingdom has diminished over the years 
as markets, which in the past have traditionally 
imported all or the major part of their require¬ 
ments from here, have established their own 
local manufacture. Although the business of 
our Export Division plays an important role 
in our international business, it cannot become 
a significant factor in profitability in relation 
to our operations as n whole. The major field 
for our international tobacco operations will be 
by way of local manufacture of our products 
either through new businesses established by 
oursclve*, as in Australia, or through invest¬ 
ment in or association with existing manu¬ 
facturers, as with Niemeyer. 

iwployf.es 

Your Company employs over 15,0QQ people 
in the United Kingdom and overseas. Many 
come from families who have worked for 
Gallaher for generations. We are'proud of them 
and grateful to them for their contribution to 
1964*s success and to the continuation of the 
good relations built up over more than 100 
years. m 

In 1964 wc have introduced in our Manchester 
factories, w'ith the help of the Trades Unions, a 
system of payments which consolidates bonus 
with the baiic wage and has increased the 
stability of earnings at the same time as allowing 
flexibility in the use of labour. This system of 
payment will benefit all concerned and tve hope 
to negotiate its acceptance in our other 
factories.' 
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We have appropriated a net amount of 
£167,000 from Contingencies Reserve to increase 
rhe pensions payable to workers when they 
retire. I think that our pension arrangements 
are now adequately provided for—so long as the 
purchasing power of money is maintained 
around its present level. 


OUTLOOK 

The recent increase in tobacco duty can only 
have the effect of depressing sales generally. It 
will also lead to changes in the pattern of our 
trade by stimulating the demand for products in 
the cheaper price ranges including tipped 
cigarettes at the expense of other brands. 

However, our range of brands is such that 
we are in a strong position to meet the changing 
needs of smokers, and we shall continue to 
strengthen our position by the introduction ol 
new brands to meet these circumstances. 

Sales for the first three months of the veur 
arc up compared with last year, hut this is partly 
due to Budget buying which rook place during 
March For the remainder of the year our sales 
\olume will depend, to a large extent, on the 
Chets on total demand resulting I tom ihe 
Budget increase. 

During this vear further piogLess is being 
made towaids improved produuiutv which will 
offset some of the increases in cost likely to an sc, 
and we expect our profit margins to be 
maintained. 

The penal Budget increase in tobacco durv 
makes it a paiticularly difficult time to forecast 
rhe Company’s trading prospects for 1965. But 
our trade is broad-based and strong, and wc 
shall use every endeavour to increase our share 
of the home market and t<j promote our 
overseas operations. 

The effect of a Corporation Tax for 1965-66 
at 40 per cent, as suggested by the Chancellor 
ot rhe Exchequer in his Budget speech, on 
prolits this year of the same order as last year, 
would be to permit the distribution of die same 
rare of dividend and the retention of approxi¬ 
mately the same amount of money in the 
business as foi 1964. 
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SUMMARY OF 

RESULTS 1964 

Total Sales 

£429,600,000 

Profit before Tax 

£18,696,000 

Tax 

£9,948,000 

Ordy. Dividends (less Tax) £4,054,000 

Profit retained 

£4,496,000 

Net Assets 

. £119,495,000 


MAIN SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

CiALl Alll R INTERNATIONAL I IMI1TD 
BTNSON & HEDGES LIMITFD 
COPE BROTHFRS & COMPANY LIMITED 
(Incorporating Richard Lloyd & Sons ) 
JOHN COTTON LIMITED 
J. R. ERLLMAN & SON LIMITID 
J'LTLR JACKSON 1 FMlTl D 
S. k, PATTRLIOITX 
W. & M. TAYtOR JL1MITLD 
J. WIX & SONS LIMITED 
J. & F. ARNflELD LIMITED 
MONO PUMPS LIMITFD 


BANCA TOSCANA 

A Company Limited by Stwroa under Italian Law 
Head OAce at FLORENCE, Italy 
Capital and Reserve Fund Ut. 4,400,000,000 

Balance Sheet a* at December SI, 1M4 


LIABILITIES 

Lit. 

Company (dtpitul.. 2,500,000,000 

Ordinary Reserve* 1,762,742,152 

Saving's Deposits ... 96,0*0,702,097 

Current account! 
with clients and 
correspondents ... 106,839,424,179 

Debentures in circulation 

Hills due lor collection. 

Sundry creditor!. . 

Securities, tidcjusMons -.liretic* on 

bclull of third panics . 

Strtlf Pension Fund 
Debit discounting: in rc-pct-i ol 
intcrev and commission 
Shaieholders tor prolil*. ol plenum 

tin.inci.il >ears. 

Previous profits to ho distributed 
MTPKOMt I OH IINAVilAl MAH ... 


ASSETS 


("ash and t illable assets 
Bonds and xhurclioldnifts 


Ijc. 

21,528,929,606 

50,394,021,563 


1,262.742,152 

(Credit halunccv ear- 

Lit. 



ned forward ... 

Portfolio . 

Guaranteed current 

11,207,337,643 
50,533,249,252 

' 


account*. 

13,949,154,143 


202,920,126,276 

Ordinary torrent 


1,520,209,34* 

•uxouniH. 

37,553,272,157 


0,546,502,101 

Hanks »nd corrronondciitH 

14,928,437,246 


Hilts ior collection 


21,229,432.257 

1,300.704,812 

Sundry debtors ... 


2.664,140,773 

5,349,911,045 

' Debtors in respeci 

of securities. 



lidciuwons and *uu 

dies ,<n be hall 


2,944.091,130 

of third pa ii it a 


1,300,704.612 


1m VCll ASSCts 


1,622.142,976 

4,990,105 

Plain and equipment 

. 

) 


Sec i inrs on deposit 
Seo.i UK * dipmlUd 


! 1S7,7‘)(J 
1U9.7 6 t,»7o 

?2K,9])J 19.131 
41,700,4*1,041 
52,412,4 s 1,271 

326.1Jl,0M4,7tr> 


.ill dt po il 
<9 -ei in il it 


228,9 J 1,1 ly ,431 


14,700,4*4,041 
s2,512,4sl,27t 


326,124.0*4,7 16 


Nine pci sc.ni dividend pavable on .Mm Vpnl nc\t 

THE 

DELTA METAL 

COMPANY LIMITED 

AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Manufacturers ol Non-Ferrous Extrusions, Stampings Britvtfmindrj, Turned parts. 

Rolled Metals, Cables and Switchgear 

The folioiani’ aie i\uatt$ fiotn the aituluU’il siaittucm of the t-humiian, Air tt". E. 

Ogden . 

* The proiit toi 1964 before lax is well in advance of previous iigme adueved bv the 
Company. 

‘ Production h.is been maintained thiougliout the ve.it at an exceptionally high level. 
Continued activity in tlie building and motor uades, 3*- well as m mans other imponant 
sectors of ihe national economy, has led to heavy demands tor out pioduiix. 

* During the year two important iransacr.ons were carried thiough which have had the 
effect of greatly strengthening the Group's position in the cable mdustiv. The first was 
die acquisition of Johnson & Phillips Lid. The second was the auiunmon of a controlling 
interest in Enfield-Standard Power Cables Ltd. 

* Prom a trading point of view future prospects arc very cncoumging Demand for our 
products is being well maintained and though profit margins are constantly subjected to 
erosion by increased costs, these are being offset to a notable extent by the savings and 
unprovemerirs resulting from our various schemes of txpniMoii and development. 


-SUMMARY OF RESULTS- 


Profit before Tax . 

Taxation and outside interests 

Profit available . 

Dividends . 

Total net assets . 


ies4 

€9,904,154 

£5,435,731 

£4,468,423 

£2,167,148 


IMS 

£6,953,419 

£3,335,529 

£3,617,890 

£1,889,017 


£51,322,188 £50,133,012 
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STONE-PLATT 

INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Sir Kenneth Preston’s Statement 


The Sixtv-seventh Annual General Meeting ol Stone-Platt Industries will he held 
on June 23rd in London The following arc extracts from the Repoit and Accounts and 
iiom the Statement by the Chamnan Sir Kenneth H. Preston, in respect of the yeai 1964 


I he Group piofit before t ix it. fj* 443 9M 
w is slightly hnrhu thin m the previous Mir 
Moral Group silts ni /44 million vmu up In 
10 3 per tent 

Ordtis during tin vcai inavid foi rninuti 
turc m the Gioups fatiorits constitute 1 i 
tecord bung 34 pti ttm lnglni than in iht 
previous vtu and l* 7 pti tent more rhan in 
1961 which hiihtit i was the be t Mir for 
otdci uu. vm! 


III < OKI) OIU>l K HOOK 

iht unexecuted otdu bool it l)t tinh i 11 t 
li t at / 46 million is tin lugli st in the e nu 
pinv s histoiv tJu* uinlorus ilu opinion tx 
pussed m list mus Miunicni tint the proht 
lor 196S should exctcd tin t> m\ veu mik 
tlu nicrgit mvu mus u»o 

Dunne tlu mu cipiti! expend nut In th 
(iioup totalled / IS mil ui Ot t!n> ligwr 
ippioxim iuIv £1 4 mill on \\ i in lisp it of 
pi nil ind ilia hinviv ind ( 400 000 m lisj 
ot hud and builduus 

In the i\mIv momlis vm p^nt £ 842 000 <n 
iiscatih and ikvilopnu.ru ih li c mlinuinr otu 
p luv ol mimtaimn T oui techm il It ukr h p 

MIC MANIC Al AND MIC IKK \l 

I referred last vcit to the loss liicuittd in the 
non-ferrous eastings business anel slid that I 
hoped for improved results due to mantgemmt 
changes whieh had liken pl«ue I am glad to 
s i\ that there was a marked improvement in the 
trading results for the ve ir 

Orders for ti tin lighting ind m conditioning 
equipments were maintained at a vci\ sitisfic 
tot\ level and meluded ordeis from Eastern 
Luropcan railw n coachbuildcr* for le expoit 
to ihs. value of ova /. 4 million 


SUMO PUMPS 

Tile new iangc ol Sumo subnit isible pump 
motots is finding wide aeccptancc and i new 
eompanv Submersible Molds In has been 
formed to distribute them to pump manula^ 
tuiets m the USA Tht expansion m liuhtns 
at tht Malvern factors resulted in t substimul 
increase tn both turnover ind prohi In \ 
Melottt the pump eompanv in the Netherlands 
which w>e purchased m 1963, made satisiactoiv 
profits duung its fust \ear of acquisition anJ 
the manufacture of submersible motors and 
pumps is now well established 


Our tkeironies sub* diarv Lpsvlon Indus- 
tiles vv is successful m obiuning a contract Irom 
BO AC foi HiL,ht d n» acquisition svstems 
valued u omt £ million Tht*e equipments 
will be filled to B O A ( whole fleet of V C 10, 
Supti V ( 10 ind Boung nuialt more thin 
h ill of this eontiieL bunt, due foi diliv rv dur 
me the eurrini ve u 

I i Grind Sulci fl &. Cull ha continued to 
txpmd and duriiu tKe veil uquiud an iddi 
t uni w uei wv.ll dulling eompanv G I ines & 
S >n of Solihull ind il o aequu^d i controlling 
liiteie t m a im In comp tin Mullins Limited 
ol SeVtnoik 111 sl iiqillMtl ills Wele pm ol 
i plumed pi Minnie ol piov I il a country 
w de jctv e ol w ell dt 11 n_ 

WAN WO Ilk (.1 \KS 

I refined list Mir to the idditioml muni 
fi 111111 " eipie 1\ we weie pi w dm-» toa Ston 


Ciioup Sales 
Pi oht bifoit la\ation 
Net oidmaiy dividends paid 
Gioup net assets (a I lei deducting deben¬ 
tures) 


Willworl to cope with rapidlv expanding gear 
and general engineering business 1 he foundry 
equipment side of Stone-Wallwork has been 
transleired to J Stone & ( o (Charlton) and the 
name of Stone Wallwork changed to Willwork 
Gears Limited The name of J Stone & Co 
(ChatUonj ha* also been changed to Stonc- 
Wallwork (.(. hat lion Limited 


ONTKSLAS SlIBSimXKKS 

Overseas oui Indian sub*idiar\ continued to 
expand both its turnovci and profits In addi¬ 
tion to its convention'll business, it also com¬ 
menced production ot ft actional horse power 
motots the additional manuticturing facilities 
piovided beuu the most up to date in India 
todiv in tint field 

Oui Argentine conipinv which manufacture^ 
electrical pioducts for that country’s railways, 
aided profinbh 


T ufeued last year to iIk acquisition oi 
Stanieor (Pty ) Limited in South Atrua We 
hm now merged this eompiny with out 
ougmal sales eompiny J Ston & Co Afnct 
(Pt\ I imited, under the name of Stone Starn 
coi 1 he company had a very saiisfadoiy yeir 
the profits ot the Statneot side ol the business 
lepre eining mote tlian 30 pet cent of oui 
onaiinl investment in th it company 


11 X I If L M AC MINI 

As \on will no doubt now know the consor 
tium to which I teferied i veai ago compris 
ing Stone Phtt Inlustiies in 1 Constructor 
John Biown with Impernl Chemical Industtu 
acting as technic il adviseis, secured last Sep 
tembtr a eontraet from the Russian Government 
foi a luge 1 eivie ik project valued, it ovei £2 C > 
million The total value of the contract foi 
which Stone Platt Inductile s will be responsible 
exceeds /„1S mill on approximately halt ol 
which will be minufietuied in oui own fie 
tones Aecordnig to curie nt pi ogress, delivu 
of the machinei\ will comnunee in Septembei 


YEARS Y NDI* D DLCFMBER Mst 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

£ 000 

£000 

£000 

t 000 

£000 

39 438 

44 S52 

46 223 

40 249 

44 382 

2 410 

2 589 

2 711 

2 373 

2 444 

787 

787 

787 

787 

763 

24 256 

24 556 

24 802 

25 1 30 

25 000 


1966 and shipment will be completed two year 
later 

A vear ago I referred lo an order worth £7 
million from India The final financial atrange 
ments relating to this most unpoitant contract 
were completed in September deliveries which 
will continue until the middle of 1966, will uach 
their peak in July of this year 

Our business m machinery for the processing 
of svnthetic fibres has continued to grow, and 
as a result we have a veiy full order book in 
this particular activity, it is worth noting that 
out salts in this field juve increased tenfold 
in the last 13 years We were paiticularlv 
pleased to be able to gram a licence to Steo 
Lowell the chief American spinning maehinerv 
builder* under Which thev will manufacture 
this tv pc of machinery to our design and sell v 
throughout the North American market on pay¬ 
ment of a rovalty This arrangement has 
alreudv borne fruit in an order for $2] million 
worth ot equipment which will be split equillv 
between Saco loweli and ourselves 


SI A I IS ncs I OR mi II\ Y 
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MW DtVLLOPMIMS 

We were proud that the Textile Institute 
nude their Jubilee Award to our Research Com¬ 
pany for its contribution to successful research 
and invention in the field of textile 
machinery. AH *. » * 

Since the year-end we have been pleased to 
welcome Mr Douglas Jay, President of the 
Board of Trade, to open the new sales office of 
Platt Bros. (Sales) in Oldham. This modem 
building now provides an adequate base for this 
ipearhead of our selling, which has won export 
orders worth £200 million since its formation 
in 1947. 

Prince-Smith & Stclls completed during the 
scar the tooling for their new range of worsted 
machinery and are now in production on a sub¬ 
stantial order book, 'Their 41 Uniflex ” spinning 
Irnme has been recognised as the only machine 
capable of spinning successfully on both the 

English ’’ and 4 ‘ Continental ” systems ot 
woistcd preparations as well as synthetics, and 
ns thus a unique appeal. 

Longclose Engineering, who have had another 

eiy successful year, are continuing develop¬ 
ment ol automated dyeing equipment: the lirst 
Lommcru.il unit is now in operation. 


MARINE 

Stone Manganese Marine concluded the year 
with a satisfactory order book, not only for 
normal bronze propellers, but also for control¬ 
lable pitch propellers. During the year, the 
company received orders for 29 controllable 
pitch propeller installations valued at nearly 
i 600,000. 

In 1964 , a new high strength propeller bronze 
was successfully developed, and already orders 
lor 700 tons of propellers in this material have 
been received. Using to the full the computer 
installed in 1964 , a new propeller design has 
been produced, incorporating all the advantages 
of the company’s world famous Scimitar and 
Heliston designs, along with several new 
features. It is being marketed under the name 
of Meridian, which choice is thought to be 
appropriate since Slone Manganese Marine 
design and research unit is at Greenwich. 

Trading conditions at Hayward Tyler & 
Company were dull during the year ; however, 
the company commences 1965 with a satisfac¬ 
tory order book. 



Copies of the Repoit and Accounts and Sir 
Kenneth Plosion's Statement which leviews 
the present activities and the development of 
the Stone-Platt Group of Companies, are obtain¬ 
able from the Secretary , Stone-Platt Industries 
Limited, Oceanic House , la Cockspur Street , 
London, SWl. 


NORWICH 

UNION 

INSURANCE SOCIETIES 

MR DESMOND E. LONGE, MC, reports 
Record New Life Insurance Business 

GROUP’S STRENGTH AND VITALITY 


The Annual General Meeting of the Norwich Union Insurance Societies will be held on 
May 11th in Norwich. The following is an extract from the statement and review by Mr 
Desmond E. Longe, MC (the President), circulated with the Annual Report and Accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1964: 

LIFE SOCIETY 

★ Once again the Society’s figures arc a record, substantially exceeding those for any 
previous veai of its long history. The sums insured for new life insurance business were 
nearly £216 millions, of which over £67 millions were obtained overseas. 

★ In addition the capital value of new deferred annuities, mainly in connection with pension 
schemes, was £771 millions and immediate annuity considerations amounted to £1 millions. 

*- In all these fields the Home organisation has had another record year and the total new 
premium income amounted to £12 millions, a most satisfactory achievement, particularly when 
n is recalled that only twelve months ago the figure reached £10 millions for the first time. 

★ It has been a particularly good year overseas, where there has been no major change in our 
organisation and the increased business has come from existing sources. 

★ Income for the year 1964 was £66 millions (1963 £57 millions) and outgo for 1964 £31 
millions (1963 £28 millions) resulting in an increase of £35 millions in policyholders' funds, 
bringing them as at the end of 1964 to nearly £325 millions. 

★ The rare of interest earned has advanced to £6 6s. lOd. per cent gross and £5 11s. 4d. per 
cent net. In a year when costs of all kinds have risen it is very satisfactory that the expense ratio 
has been held at last year’s figure of 18 per cent. 

★ The annual actuarial valuation made as at December 31st last revealed a very satisfactory 
state of affairs with the surplus earned reaching a record amount. 

★ The Board have decided to use £2\ millions of the reserve derived from realised capital 
profits to provide a special additional bonus of 10 per cent of bonuses attaching, and in this 
wty allocate substantial bonus additions to those holding policies of long duration in the United 
Kingdom and the Republic of Ireland. Following our aim to provide consistently good benefits 
over a long term of years, and as a reflection of the general buoyancy of our earnings, the 
ordinary rate of bonus was increased to £4 per cent of the sum insured for whole life 
ind £3 10s. per cent for endowment insurances. Where intermediate bonuses are payable in 
the year 1965, the rates applicable will be 2s. 6d. per cent more than those mentioned. These 
bonus rates are a record for the Society. 

★ In January last in the United Kingdom and Republic of Ireland we started a new series 
of with profit policies with revised premium rates and with bonuses on a compound basis. I am 
pleased to tell you that this new scries has been well received and business written to date 
shows an increase on the corresponding figure for the previous year. 

f 

FIRE SOCIETY 

The Fire picmium income increased by £640,803 to £11,609,204, and a profit of £331,041 
is transferred to the Profit and Loss Account. 

★ In the Accident Department premium income meteased bv £1,044,433 to £22.029,051, but 
the year’s working results in a loss of £1,103,344. 

★ .Marine and Aviation premium income was £3,474,099, an increase of £90,207. £*0,000 

is transferred to Profit and Loss and the fund doses at £3,523,729. 

★ After making full provision for all known liabilities, the consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows a profit for the year's work of £184.575 compared with the loss of £1,546,598 reported for 
1963. 

★ The results obtained in 1964 have demonstrated the strength and vitality of the Norwich 
Union Group of Companies and give, I believe* good reason for optimism for the years 
ahead. 

Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts and President's full Statement may be obtained 
from the Norwich Umqn Insurance Societies, P.OJBox 4, Notwich, NOR 88A. 
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development programme 
by United Glass 
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Effect of Corporation Tax on Modernisation Plans 

SUMMARY OF STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN. SIR JAMES HELMORE 


In 1064 Group tm nover w is lip bv 6 pi r u nl but 
inadequate selling puces and increasing costs wuc 
compensated onlv in part by an incteisc in puces 
lor glass contain*, is I lie iclum on oni otlici 
activities vs is tail lor glass contimus, howou. 
(thtce-q unite is ol tm novel) t lie lUum \ i un In 
4 per cent A moic sl itching look u the I iss 
container business is thciclou rtqtuied 

Glass Container Costs and Prices 
Broadly speaking, btlwun 1 )S*5 I%4 pimupil 
law materials have nsen in puce b\ about one- 
quarter and selling pikes by ibout one si\th 
Average earnings of employees, however, luve 
usen by one hall, a use only paitlv ollsct bv an 
impiovement in productivity ol just wiuiei one- 
quarler However this is not the whole stoiv Un 
\eais ago bottles weie mainly stoitd m the open 
anddchvciedinciates nowadaystlkv ludJnued 
in cartons and stoicd m waiehouscs Mournu the 
bottles are of vastlv improved quality especially as 
icgards specification Bottles wcic Idled ton \cais 
ago comparatively slowly Nowadavs speeds lout 
times as fast have to be provided ten and uuny 
bottles to be used with up-to-date i losui cs ai e moi c 
difficult to muke The benefit of these lehnements 
has gone mainly to the uscis white a latgc pait of 
their cost has fallen on the makers I ht principal 
cause of this state of affairs is within the class 
container industry itself As a whole it has been 
lar too ieady to take business at pi ices which leave 
a prolit margin insufficient to piovidc the invest¬ 
ment needed to impiove tlliutncv Theovei-luce 
number ol sepaule companies in the mdustiv is a 
further handicap It is obvious that etosion of 
piohtabilitv can in the long run lead to nothing but 
slow technical decline Your Boaid have no 
intention ol letting this happen to United Glass 

Modernisation Plans 

1 ast mtumn wc announced our intention to icplacc 
our Shcidlty Wuiks.bt Helens, with a new lactoiy 
on an adiaccnt site We also have in nund fuithci 
u*placements ol other older lactones At othei 
1 ictoucs scltemes to uictcasc output and produc- 
nvitvarem hand. 

Modelinsation on this scale requires consideiable 
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1964 

1963 



Profit ifti r d< du< tinci mt« u s' 
Profit after tax Uiun 


£1 716 

£867 865 


€1 613 035 
C989 109 


Ordinary Dividend pioposed 10% fin il making a total of 15% lot th* year (unchanged) 


(in nice but our pi ms h iu been doublv hit In 
Coipoiition fix Ret lined ptolils will he scVciclv 
reduced with a 40‘ ( orpor ition fax Although 

this means th il iheOidmtn Dividend would onlv 
lust be eovcicd in the opinion ol votu Boaid anv 
icduction in the Dividend puielv because of a 
change in taxation would be wtong 
The ‘ devaluation” ol C apital Allowances which 
follows tiom then being allowed against Coipora 
tion Tax onlv is a stvuc blow to companies with 
expensive model luxation plans With a Corporation 
Tax of 40’, the value ol Capital Allowances is 
teduced bv neulj one thud Whatcvci otheis mav 
do vour Bond took Capital Allow mccs into ac¬ 
count when deodiim on its pi ms 
Wc must not be dcteiied liom pm suing a plan 
which is so obviouslv ucht and which Iijs such 
impoi lance foi oui liitme \ ic-dsscssmcnt has 
been made ol the finance needed foi the develop 
ments m hand This indicates that at the cost ol 
highci bon owing* Ilian onginallv coniemplatcel 
oi with some slowing down ol the iaic ol cxpendi 
line oi both wc need mu cancel anv pait ol oui 
pre>poscd m i|oi developments 

Other Activities 

Tahlcgluse, Beating in mind the icoigamsution 
which was taking place at oui Revcnhcad factoiv 


and v uuuis me leases in cost the icsults ol the 
\e n s Hading weie satisfdcloi v 
( Insures. Kork-N Seal made a useful contubution 
to (ii oup pi edits slighth lughci than in the 
pi evious v cai 

Plastics. U G kc> Plashes continued to impiove 
its position but in this highly competitive inaikct 
was not yet able to earn piolits By the end of the 
yeai factor} efficiency hud improved substantially 
hugineering. Our cngincci ing subsidiaiics made 
substantial sales outside the Cmuip and to cxpoi» 
nuikets 

Currant Year 

Sales iinpioved b> 6 2 pci cent in the lust eight 
weekscompaicd with l%4 subsequent weeks have 
shown a luithcr inueasc 

\ puce mu case foi glass conUincis came into 
etteer on Isi April to offset Increased costs I lie 
amount of the mcicdse was decided in the light ol 
known ineicases in cost provided the pinu iples of 
the lomt Stitemenl on Piqductivitv Puces and 
Incomes aie followed by all concerned we sec no 
leason to expect that we shall have to mcicase 
pi ices still lui thu 

In the lust quaitti this ycai befoie this puce m- 
clease pioffts have been highei than in the coire¬ 
sponding pci lod of 1964 but have not yet iccovcied 
to the level* ol a faw veiiis dgo 


UNITED 
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What is the price of a Mercedes-Benz? 


Looked at as a sum of 
money, the price of 
a Mercedes-Benz is fairly 
high. But the realistic 
way to look at it Is to con¬ 
sider what you get for 
your money. Consider the 
safety you get In a 
Mercedes-Benz: tested and 
guaranteed. Consider 
riding comfort wjjlch in all 
Mercedes-Benz cars 


extends far beyond the 
mere provision of armrests 
and ashtrays: we build 
comfort right Into the 
suspension system, spring¬ 
ing, seats and their 
positioning - comfort is 
created from every 
source. With this safety 
and comfort go exemplary 
performance and road- 
holding. And a classic 


elegance, male, modern, 
relaxed. Together with 
workmanship that Is 
a pleasure'to see. 

And the price? One thing is 
certain: a Mercedes-Benz 
does not cost any more 
than it Is worth. And that Is 
what matters. 

For your information: 

The Test Department of 


Daimler-Benz AQ 
(one of the largest in 
Europe) has developed 
special instruments 
to measure riding oomfort 
Scientific specialists 
shape the healthiest pos¬ 
sible sitting-position 
In each Mercedes-Benz. 
Come and see us. We'd 
love to talk about it with 
you. And do make a trial rup. 
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been set up. It has* become increasingly apparent that fuither 
consideration should be given to the integration of sales and produc¬ 
tion in the biscuit manufacturing companies. We have accordingly 
made a number of executive appointments on a group basis, covering 
marketing, sales, production, distribution, finance, personnel and 
technical development. 1 hese functions are. being co-ordinated at a 
newly formed Group Headquarters at Osterley, Middlesex, with Mr. 
Hector Laingas Group Managing Director. Shareholders will appre¬ 
ciate that this constitutes a major step forward in our development as 
a group. The effect of such a re-organisation will take some time to be 
fully felt, but considerable progrcsshasalready been made and I antici¬ 
pate that this will continue and, indeed, accelerate in the months 
to come. Already, substantial savings have been achieved through the 
organisation of joint depots and deliveries. 

WILLIAM MACDONALD & SONS (BISCUITS) LIMITED 
In my letter of 27th January 1965 I advised you of our ofFer to acquire 
the w hole of the existing share capital of this company. 1 am glad to be 
able to report that the offer has been accepted by virtually all the 
Macdonald shareholders. Full advantage will be taken to develop 
this very successful Scottish company through its becoming part of 
the larger group, with Its greater resources and wider range of 

E roducts. Their considerable strength in the wrapped chocolate 
iscuit trade will be of great advantage to our list. Wc have already 
been able to incorporate a substantial part of Macdonald deliveries 
into the group joint delivery organisation. 

CROUP ACCOUNTS 

Group sales* in 1964 reached a new record figure of £37,100,000. This 
represents an increase of £3,350,000 on the corresponding figure in 
1963. In a year when the national totgl production of biscuits 
increased by between 1 and 1 per cent, the 5-8 per cent increase 
in the group's biscuit production is particularly satisfactory. 

Despite the substantial increase' in sales, the group profit for the 
fifty-three weeks ended 2nd January 1965, after charging deprecia¬ 
tion, Directors* remuneration tmd provision for pensions, amotitfted 
to £3.977,230, compared with £4.381,636 in 1963. The reduction in 
profit'w& due, to ft'major extent, to the higher costs of Ingredients, 
packing materials and wages, which were not reflected In increased 
Celling prices until the Opening weeks the current year. 4 ' 
Income tax and profits,tax required £2,035:227, leaving, after taxa¬ 
tion, a balance or £1,942,003 0963£2,117,916): TaXatawacd other 
provisions no longer required, amounting to £302^52* hft\te~bfien 


wwford A Sons Ltd 
jto> Limited 

f utributable to the group amounts to 

r tax, absorbed £36,750. A>n interim 
capital at the rate of 4 per cent, less tax, 

1 £278,717, and your Directors recotn- 
reon be paid at the rate of 8 per cent, 
he total dividend for the year on the 
U2 per cent compares with an equivalent 
fit for 1963. The balance of unappropriated 
fi,294,266 (1963- £1,259,368) ha$ been 

pTJD 

Limited increased by over 27 per cfcnt to 
1964. The expansion outside Edinburgh 
jy statement last year, has continued apace, 
ft in Glasgow and suitable additional retail . 
i in that area. Further expansion of this 
Rutland and in the North of England, it 


| tmde increased by some 30 per cent last 
THThe western hemisphere by almost 50 percent. 
As Mr. L. C. Deane, our Export Director, was concentrating 
pi ineipally on the latter area, this is a particularly satisfactory result, 
and we look forward to a continuing improvement in the current 
year in our general export, which up to the present has not formed ft 
large portion of out Group over-all sales. 

PRICES 

The Government has been exhorting manufacturers to maintain 
prices wherever possible. Larlier this year the food trade and the 
biscuit industry in pan icular came in for a certain amount of criticism 
in this connection. This was unwarranted so far as United Biscuits Is 
concerned. As J explained earlier in my statement, a sharp rise In the 
cost of ingredients took place during 1964. Nonetheless, as a matter 
of policy, we maintained our existing prices throughout the year. In 
the early weeks of 1965 small inaeases were made to ccrtaip lines. 
The important point which has pot been fully appreciated is that, 
with a few exceptions, our biscuit prices have not risen for nearly a 
decade. In the same period of ten years the various Government 
contioiled trading organisations have increased their prices several 
times. 


SUMMARY OF TRI 

10IN6 RESULTS $954 and 1959 ro 1944 * 


. 1954 

1959 

iniiMMkuft«rpa«Mh 
I960 1961 1962* 

1963 

1964 

Turnover 

11.500 

[ (8,500 20,200 21,600 

31,700 )3,750 


Profit before deprecia¬ 
tion and taxation 

2.210 

3.108 

,3.376 ' 

2,437 

5.039 

w 

1 5,279 

Depreciation 

299 

648 

69? 

738 

1,132 

1,303 

,L302 

Taxation . 

914 

1,132 

1.439 J 

|,32i 

2.010' 

2.264 

l035 

Profit alter taxation 
available for appro¬ 
priation . 

997 

1.328 

1,438 

1.391 ' 

\.m 

2 080 

1.942 

Preference dividend .. 

33 

37 

37 

37 

1 . 37 

37 

v 37 

Profit after preference 
dividend 1 ... 

944 

► 1.291 

1,401 

1.361 

1.860 

*,** 

1905 

Dividend Yjn ordinary 
shanft ' ... 

»39. 

” 

447 

496 

531 

* 897 

- 984 

813 

Profiiretained " ...” 

805, 

■' 

^05 

-J2L 

1.163 

T55* 



tEnfading £202,000 taxation ami other provisional tehttr required. 1 - y ■’* 


Copies of the Report and Accounts maybe obtained from THE SEC Rill 
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Babcock & Wilcox 

.. COMPLETE STEAM-RAISING PLANTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

Si 

• E xacts front the review *of the Chatman, Sit Kenneth Hague, 
On the Groups operation 4uring I964 * ’ y - 


It Is with artjfldfrct that I have to record the death of Mr. W. Lionel 
Fraser, C.hMjJsm 2nd January of thjs year. Mr. Fraser was appointed 
Chairman Oryour Company in July, 1950, and served in that capacity for 
ten years untn May, 1960, when he was elected President of the Com¬ 
pany. During his chairmanship, Mr. Fraser took * keen and active 
interest in all the Company's activities both at home and abroad and be 
will be remembered with affection by his many friends. 

Finance 

I am glad to be able to report that the results for 1964 show a distinct 
improvement as compared with the position which was reported for the 
previous year. 

The profits of the Group, subject to United Kingdom Taxation but 
after setting aside the sum of £1,567,000 for depreciation, were 
£1,919,000. Alter accounting for taxation at the new rates and alter other 
adjustments, the balance standing to the credit of the Profit and Loss 
Account is £1,225,000. The Preference Dividends, less Tax, required 
£58,000, and your Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 5i%, less 
Tax, to be paid on the Ordinary Stock, requiring £304,000, making a 
total of 10% for the year. 

Whilst, la my opinion, the majority of the largo home power station 
contracts upon which work was carried out during the year still do not 
carry profit margins adequate to the risks involved, there is a modest 
increase in the amiable margins as compared with contracts carried out 
in the two previous years and thus the income from this source has 
improved. 

Last year I pointed out that, in addition to the Income from the Com¬ 
pany’s normal trading, technical pid lees, commissions and certain 
accumulated payments exceeded their normal level by £800,000. This 
year tho figure returns to normal, as anticipated. 

The results qf the Australian Subsidiary have now returned to a 
profitable basis and there is every prospect of still further improvement 
in the current year. 

As announced in the Press on the 31st Match, we recently completed 
negotiations for merging our former subsidiary, Dewrance A Co. Ltd. 
with the Triangle Valve A Foundry Co. Ltd., and in the new organisa¬ 
tion -Dewrance-Triangle Ltd.-we hold 40% of equity and fint 
preference capitaL 

The accounts of Dewrance A Co. Ltd., me therefore no longer 
consolidated in the results of the Group. It is anticipated that as a result 
of streamlining the organisation and products of Dewrance and Triangle, 
and on the completion of the new factory already planned for increasing 
the efficiency and the volume of production, a sawtfhctofy return will be 
forthcoming from this investment. 


Changes In Organisation and Management 

On 1st March. 1965, important changes were introduced in the organisa¬ 
tion covering the three main fields of the Company’s activities. 

Babcock A Wticox {Operations) Ltd. was formed as a wholly-owned 
Subsidiary of your Company to carry on Sales, Design, Manufacture and 
Construction of steam generating plant, atomic energy installations and 
process plants, both for the home and the export markets. 

Mr. J. S. Robertson was appointed Managing Director of this Com¬ 
pany, drhicfc comprises four Divisions-Engineering A Contracting; 
Manufacturing, Construction, and Research A Development, each 
Division being controlled by a General Manager. Thus Babcock A 
WUcox (Operations) Ltd. coven the whole field o £ engineering, mam** 
facturing aid qpttatructioa. 


Babchdt A W*»x Ltd. United Kingdom Holdbm i Group wifi bo 
responsible fbr Hir co-ordination of an Babcock AJWflCOx Limited 
activities in Subsidiary and Associated Companies in the United King¬ 
dom. The Oder His c u ttB ofthis Oram fc mmmrnmm 8tr wnfiam 
Stratton* C.V.O., DBA, DAD, who hat al re ad y been 

associated with the Company fbr gome yean as Chafroian ex our 
sidiary, Edwin DanloACo^OAdlMiy) Lid. v 


C.V.O., GAB., DAD., who hat al re ad y 

CM^i^fiD^Mmeyjnn as Chairman ef our 


Babqpck A Wdcod Ltd. Overseas ffoldings Group will be responsible 
for the coordination: pf Bpbcoc^jA Wilcox Ltd. policy in the activities 
of allthe Overseas Subsidiary, Alsodated Companies and Licensees and 
Mr. P. H. Dunn has been appointed as Chief Executive of this Group. 
Mr. Dunn, since he joined the Company in 1939, has helt^ positions in 
our Engineering and Safes Dcparipients and Overseas and was, until his 
present appointment. Assistant Gehetal Sales Manager of the Company. 

Mr. H. McNeil, the Managing Director of the Parent Company, has 
been appointed Chairman of each of the three Groups, all of which have 
their own Boards of Dueciors. 

Orders 

At the end of March this year the balance of orders on hand for the 
Group Companies in the United Kingdom stood at £117 millions. This 
included an important order recently received from the Cential Elec¬ 
tricity Generating Board for the coal-fired power station to be built at 
Didcot in Berkshire which consists of four units of 500 MW each. Each 
of these boilers has been designed to produce 3,450,000 lbs. pf steam per 
hour at 2,400 lbs. per square inch steam pressure and 1050°F. steam 
temperature. The contract will be carried out in association with 
Yarrow A Co. Ltd. 


Exports 

In the year under review, exports by the Group Companies in the United 
Kingdom exceeded £10 millions. I have, on previous occasions, stressed 
the importance of our arrangeiqents with Subsidiary and Associated 
Companies and Licensees. As a result of these arrangements, established 
over many years. Our exports comprise not only installations wholly 
manufactured in the United Kingdom but also many specialised com¬ 
ponents supplied to our overseas Subsidiary Companies, Associated 
Companies and Licensees which are not manufactured by them, but 
which they required to ftilfil their main contracts. The proportion of our 
exports that fall mtothe latter category is not only significant in value 
but is proof that thelong-estabiishcd policy of your Company in prov id- 
ing manufacturing facilities abroad has resulted in the continuance of 
direct exports from this country which might otherwise have been lost 
for all time. Furthermore, this policy has ensured the receipt of sub¬ 
stantial amounts in dividends, technical aid, and licence fees, which 
surely are important invisible earnings. 

Last year, I made reference to export business which is obtained by 
foreign competitors as a result of tied loans and, since there is so close a 
connection between direct and invisible exports, the loss of any contracts 
due to tied loan competition must affect adversely invisible earnings as 
well as direct exports. 

I can assure all stockholders that our export efforts are unceasing, as 
they have always been. For this reason, we view with great concern the 
recent change of overseas investment policy by the United Kingdom 
Government, if it hat the effect of discouraging investment undei taken 
to assist exports of our own products to developing countries. 


Significant Contracts 


At the present time we are engaged upon six hhnqrtant long-term 
contracts with a total of seventeen large boiler units for tfc Central 
E lectrfeitr Geoehitiitg Board at the, fallowing stations—West Thurrock, 
Thorpe MM FbfryWdfid, DrakelOw, Ratcliflfe and Didcpt We expect 
that four of thesetiollero will be constricted and put into commission 
during this yearT i 


|<*nl ui 
Santa* 




it reactor ind the two 


Otter toportt* fo te corasfeted ths rear include two boiler, 

(tor London TnMpdrtu Loti Roof and a boiler far the South of Scot- 
tand fOMrictar BottdatMtothfl and for the North of Scotland Hydro 
BtoetrUty Boifrd at Cfcralia**Mt 
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Th« symbol of service to the building and cMI 
engineering industries at home and overseas. 


UMMER AND 
TRINIDADSSS" 


Extracts from the Chairman's Statamant 
to Shareholders on the 1964 accounts. 
1964 was an outstanding year In the long 
history of our Group of Companies The 
essential factor contributing towards the 
excellent results was the continuity of the 
expansion in our turnover, without the 
paralysing effect of a bad winter. 

The distribution for 1964 of 25 per cent, on 
the issued capital Increased in September 
1964 by a scrip issue of 1 for 4 will be almost 
double that for 1963. The Directors have 
given consideration to the prospects for 1965 
and are satisfied that, on the assumption that 
the rate of Corporation Tax will not exceed 
40 per cent., the results for the current year 
should enable this total distribution to be 
maintained, with an adequate retention of 
profits in the business. 


It le encouraging to be able to report that 
each division of the Group's operations made 
satisfactory contribution Is the results 
achieved In 1964. The revenue from our 
Overseas Division makes a progressively 
Important contribution, and we are hopeful 
that In 1966 our overseas operations will 
produce record figures. 

Overseas operations hold out exciting and 
attractive prospects to our promising young 
men, and we believe that service abroad 
provides them with unique opportunities and 
experience. We are constantly endeavouring 
to recruit men from all walks of life who 
would like to make a eereer with the 
Limmer and Trinidad organisation. Ours 
is an organisation where the way to the 
top is wide open to any man of ability and 
enthusiasm. 


LIMMER AND TRINIDAD GROUP OF COMPANIES 



1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 

1960 


£ 

C 

£ 

£ 

£ 


'000 

*000 

'000 

•ooo 

WO 

Net Profit before Taxation 

1.793 

652 

748 

682 

631 

Taxation 

806 

199 

358 

330 

240 

Dividends (Net) 

422 

220 

203 

185 

156 

Retained in Business 

575 

281 

194 

186 

148 

Total Net Assets 

6,316 

5 r 228 

6,022 

4,193 

3,952 


Babcock ft Wilcox CONTINUED 


«I 9 

r howd©^ 

(HOLDINGS) LIMITOD 

(International Insurance ft Ship Brokers) 

^The fourth Annual General Meeting of 
Alexander tidwden (Holdings) Limited will be 
held on May 27th in London. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
etotement of the Chairman, Mr P. B. Gilbert: 

The year under review has been the best which 
we have ever experienced and the overall im¬ 
provement is spread over moat sections. Under¬ 
writing is at present a very difficult business 
but our receipts from such activities are modest 
In relation to our total earnings. However, we 
take the long view in regard to our recent under¬ 
writing acquisitions and expect ultimate 
Improvement. 

Group profit of £576,267, compared with the 
• 1963 figure of £501,165, represents an increase 
of approximately 15 per cent Your directors 
have recommended a filial dividend for 1964 of 
16 per cent, making an equivalent total for the 
year of 26* per cent on capital increased by the 
recent scrip issue; the comparable figure of the 
previous year is 24* per cent - With a similar 
level of profit for 1965 the current dividend 
rate can be maintained without seriously reduc¬ 
ing the cash retention, allowing for the proposed 
Corporation Tax being levied at the penal rate 
of 40 per cent. 

Although k is too early to make any reliable 
estimate of this year’s results I am pleased to 
state that progress to date is encouraging. 

During the year under review we acquired 
the business of J. Arpel ft Co. Ltd. and last 
month we took steps for Alexander Howden 
Underwriting Ltd. to enter into partnership 
with Mr D. S. Aubrey, a Marine Underwriter 
at Lloyd’s. 

In each of mv previous statements T have 
mentioned the unending problem of rising costs. 
To this situation has to be added the com¬ 
plexities, uncertainties and additional burdens 
1 now prevailing which bedevil the commercial 
scene and make the running of a business today 
! so difficult. However, your Board is naturally 
very conscious of its duty to shareholders and 
we take pride in looking after your investment 
m this Company; no effort will be spared in our 
endeavours to maintain a high standard of per¬ 
formance despite present conditions. 

Our staff have worked aplendidly throughout 
the past year. We are greatly indebted to them 
for their industry and for the part which they 
have played in producing the record results now 
presented to you. 


In addition, many industrial contracts are being can ied out. 

In drawing Stockholders* attention to the above-mentioned contracts, 
I wish to emphasize that your Company is no less interested in the supply 
of smaller units for industrial applications such as sugar-refineries, 
breweries, chemical plant and for gas and process industries. Such 
orders are of great value in maintaining the full utilisation of our produc¬ 
tion facilities and the design of these smaller units is always given 
particular attention in order to fulfil special requirements associated 
with the industry concerned. 

General Review 

It is generally recognised that there has been a great surge forward in all 
engineering scichcc and achievements since 1945 and, likewise, in steam 
generation the progress has been phenomenal and unprecedented. 

Hie demand for very large boiler units of the highest steam press u re, 
temperature and efficiency, and limited only by the suitability and avail¬ 
ability of raw materially, has not only challenged the ingenuity of boiler 
design engineers but has created problems m manufacture and con¬ 
struction which have taken time, experience and considerable expense to 
overcome. 


While we muet always anticipate change, it seems probable that a 
period for consolidation may ensue in which advantage can be taken of 
the costly experience of recent years. With the designs which have' 
emerged and the production facilities and capacity now available, it 
should be possible to meet the demands for the most sophisticated 
engineering requirements and, at the same time, sent the profit necessary 
for the future success of any industrial enterprise. 

I have referred earlier in my Statement to the changes made in general 
management and organisation and I am confident that the enthusiastic 
learn of young, well trained and experienced men, with the unique 
facilities they now have available in the Group, will be able to meet all 
the demands and developments of the years ahead. 

Finally, en behalf of the Board, I wish to thank aO employees in 
works, offices and contract sites, both abroad and at home, for their 
loyal service. 


Tk$ 66tk Amrtmmi Csmeni Meeting ifBmback A Wfrwjr, £Mr#f wiBbs 
btiim 27m Mto, 1963 m Fs+fti— if British htiutrts* 2U TefiWf 
Arto, Iwfta $*WJ. 
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ROYAL 

INSURANCE GROUP 

Mr. F. Leslie Orme reviews the past year 



The \nnual General Meeting of the Roval Insurance Compam l muted will be held on VVcdncsdav 
May 26ih, in Liverpool 

A statement by the Chan man, Mr I Icslic Orme, liom whu.li the lollowmg ,ue cxtiacts, lias been 
&ent to stockholders with the Oik* bundled and nineteenth Annual Repent and Accounts 

Befoic I comment upon the veai s icsults I should like to summanse the* more ^ignihc ml figures 
contaircd in the* accounts 
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It will be* seen that although there has been a 
significant impiosement we have* again Suffeied an 
undcfwilting loss This is disappointing because* 
until the closing months ot the year, when there 
was a shaip deterioration in experience in some 
major leirilories, u had looked as though we* 
should earn a piofit on oui unde*iwilting opeuo 
t ions 

I cannot anticipate what 196* nm have m stoic 
lor us but lor reasons which I mention latet the 
piospects are brightei 

DIVIDEND 

Your DhvuorsJ^gvc rticomipcodcd a final 
dividend of Is pcrSs unit This with the inlet im 


dividend of 9d paid last Novcmbci makes a total 
distnbution of is 9d The net cost o( (he dividend 
imounis to £6,1*2.944 which will leave us with i 
tiansfu to ge'ncial reseives on the yc*ai s Hading ol 
Jtl W 488 compare I with 1291,747 a veat ago 

TAXATION 

Flic uxoonts now before you are likely to be 
the last that will be subject to United Kingdom 
luxation on traditional lines It is too earty yet to 
say yyath any certainty what the impact of the new 
tax system will be but I must say that u will 


inevitably mu ease t lie turn pans s United Kingdom 
tux but den 

It seems paiaefosicul, indeed m el I nigh tnciedible 
that because a rest net ion is desired in the cunem 
outflow of capital from thiscounti y fiscal measutes 
should lie imposed which will sciious)> affect those 
like us who have establishes! businesses o\cise*is 
earning much needed cuirentv (mainh dollais) toi 
tlie eounii v 

FREE RESERVES 

Since 19*6 we have tiansluied something likv 
L12 million to ficc resolves Agiinsi the buek 
giound ol the genual expciicncc in the inaiket 
this result is comparatively goodwill at the same 
time m relation to the si/e and considerable giowth 
ol oui business it is not one with which wc can be 
satisfied 

I md mv piedccessors in iccuil years lia\i 
Miesscd the many difficulties which h i\e* lace'd cun 
mdustiv and which have* led to its retains 
unprofit ibility I personally believe that o\u the 
penod msuflielent importance has been attached 
to the need not merely to make an overall profit 
not merely to be able to sustain a piogressivt 
dividend policy out of investment income but also 
to secure undeiwiitmg piofits adequate to ensure 
a satislaetoiy build up of free reserves The failure 
to earn reasonable underwriting piofits cannot 
whulls be attiibuied to misfoitunc and is b\ no 
means ikcuIkii to this eountiy it is a market 
pioblun which one company alone cannot solve 
but 1 am h ippy to report that there* now seem to be 
signs thioughout the world of a growing appiccia 
lion that this situation should not be allowed to 
continue unchecked , rates are being increased and 
undcrwiiting requirements are being raised so as 
to enable insurers to secure premiums adequate to 
the risks that it is their business to carry 

MANAGEMENT, STAFF AND 
AGENTS 

We are excellently served and 1 am glad to have 
this opportunity to express our warmest thanks to 
our management, staff aftd agents—tn this count rv 
and overseas —upon all of whom we depend foi t lie 
successful conduct of out affairs 
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COMPA(jf4lE P’OlfFREMER 
POUR L’INDUSTRlfe ET LA FINANCE 


The Annual General Meeting of the Com- 
pngnie d’Outremer pour 1'Industrie ct la Finance 
uas held in Brussels on March 18, 1965. 
Monsieur Gutt, the Chairman of the Board, 
presided. The following is a short summary of 
K die Board's Report.* 

After paying tribute to Chevalier Ernest de 
Selliers de Moranville, Director, and M. Joseph 
Jjjqmin, Adviser, who both died during 1964, 
ihe Report presents by way of introduction a 
'.indy on institutional investors, whose chaiac- 
’eristics arc defined and functions made clear, 
both id relation to savings and to the Belgian 
economy. It also compares the investments 
made by these institutions and those of equiva¬ 
lent groups in the other principal industrial 
countries. The study emphasises the oppor¬ 
tunity to direct the placements of Belgian insti¬ 
tutional investors towards a more active partici¬ 
pation in equities 

The Report then underlines the initiative 
taken by the Compagnie d’Outremer in the 
public offer to buy Sofina shares made by Banque 
Lambert last November. It explains the reasons 
I nr withdraw ing its offer, following the pros¬ 
per that the price would be successively bid 
up, and transferring the whole of its holding in 
sofina. The real profit on this transfer by com¬ 
parison with the purchase price amounts to 
BF 180 million, allowing for revaluations, and 
lor depreciation applied in past vears. The 
Report emphasises the objective of the opera¬ 
tion, namely to ueate an investment bank, 
isiablished in Belgium and controlled by Belgian 
interests, and explains the legitimacy and use¬ 
fulness of the procedure involved m a public 
iil.e-over bid 

The goo'inph l .1 d sii.bunon of assets w is as 

'O'JtHV S 



31st 

31st 


December 

Deccmbei 


1963 

1964 

Luiope . 

74 1% 

61 6% 

Nouh America ... 

14 6% 

:: SR 

9 2% 

Afr tea . . .... 

6 6% 

Miscellaneous 

2 6% 


100 0% 

100 0% 


Commenting on the principal elements of the 
( ompagnie d’Outrcrnei’s assets, it shows that 
while the banking activities repicsent more or 
less a quarter of the total assets, they provide 
obout 40 per cent of consolidated net profits. 
Banque Lambert has maintained its expansion 
Kite and continues to play an important pari 
in issuing national and international loans. Its 
total balance sheet as at January I, 1965 reached 
BF 12,618 million as against BF 11,383 million 
the previous year, while deposits of customers 
and banks rose from BF 9,104 million to 
BF 10,173 million. 

The foreign registered shares introduced on 
the Brussels Bourse by Soges, m the form of 
bearer certificates, represented at end of 1964 
83.47 per cent of the total value of this kind 
of certificate introduced to the Belgian market. 
The results of the four investment funds which 
it manages, or in whose management it par¬ 
ticipates, may be considered highly satisfactory, 
despite unfavourable stock exchange conditions 
throughout 1964. By December 31, 1964 the 

An t Mulish verMon of ihe full Annviul Rcpoif may 
I*, i>ht jincd from the UK Kcpicscuumc Ottke ol 
hnnivK I imhe-rt. 27 '2 Old Jcwr\ Condon, f C 2 


assets of these funds amounted to BF 3.4 billion 
as against BF 3.55 billion at the end of the pre¬ 
vious year. 

The other holdings in the banking and finan¬ 
cial field underwent few changes: Banque 
Dubois in Liege, Banco d> Roma ( Belgique), 
Banque Europienne du Luxembourg, Berhner 
Handels-Gcsellschaft , Credit Commercial de 
l-ranee. Union Financih e de Paris, Philip Hill 
Investment Trust , Fmanctcra Hispana Inter¬ 
national “Fintci,” Banque Nationale dTnves- 
tissement pour le Developpcmem Industriel On 
Greece), Banque Nationale pour le Divebppe- 
menr Economtque (in Morocco), Development 
Finance Coiporation (in Australia), Five Arrows 
Securities , Magnum Fund , Selected Risk hwest* 
meins. The capital of Sociiit Financier c pom 
les Pays tVOutre-Mer has been put up from 
SF 20.6 million to SF 24.235 million and the 
international group of sponsors has been en¬ 
larged by the inclusion at the end of 1964 of 
f otnmerzbank among ns shareholders. The 
balance sheets of its affiliated banks totalled 
SF 626 million against SF 480 million at ihe 
end of 1963. 

During the veai un icr review the Comp<tgiiie 
d’Ouiremcr acquired an interest in the capital 
ol the Compagnie Ftnancunc ct Indtisincllc 
" Cofimndus.’' Foi some years our companv 
and Cofinindus have jolnriy developed their 
efforts in the tourist trade. 

One should also mention the iavounblc ex¬ 
pansion ol the different activities ol the Societc 
d'Epai gne, d'H\potheques et d'A\sio antes 
Atlanta (former Caisse d'Hypoihcqucs et de 
Credit), and those ol Im Concoide , a Belgian 
nsuranec company writing ail kinds ol risks. 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF 
CIE D’OUTREMER, BANQUE LAMBERT 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
AS AT 31 at DECEMBER, 1964 


LIABILITIES Belgian Francs 

Shai e capital, i cse* ves and undivided 

profits. 2,342.023.519 

Bonds outstanding. 95.560.000 

Preferred creditois. 6.953,595 

General ci editors. 599,490,248 

Acceptances. I 174.829.530 

Bills m course of collection. 10,448,534 

Other payments outstanding. 326.377,768 

Uncalled liability on shares. 57,006,320 

Sundry liabilities. 198,469,641 

Cash notesand medium-term creditors 417,700,757 

Shott-term creditors.,... 299.191,186 

Customers' deposits ... 6.282.472,929 

Bankers' deposits . . 4,873.929,033 


BP 16,684,453.060 


ASSETS Belgian France 

Buildings and equipment. 394,417,318 

Goodwill. | 

Land. 461.830,310 

Securities . 5,453.266.584 

Commercial bills. 2,000,688.370 

Treasury bills. 697.000,000 

Acceptances. 1.174,829,530 

Outstanding assets. 294.792,385 

Loans on securities. 223,555,330 

Sundry debtors . 2,762,758.837 

Sundry assets. 386,803,718 

Bankers. 2.258,854.992 

Cash in hand, with Banque Nationale 

and postal cheque office. 400.010,395 

Balances at call. 150,000,000 

Special deposit at Banque National®*. 25,645,290 


BP 16 684.453,060 


In 1964 the development of the real estate 
sector was very satisfactory. Jn Belgium, the 
sale of sites proceeded at a high rate, \yhicb, 
bearing in mind its policy of real estate promo¬ 
tion, caused the company to replenish its stbtk. 
Fhe group continued to take an interest in 
various real estate and tourist development pro¬ 
jects in Belgium as well as overseas. 

The Societc Immobility Bernhewi-Qiuremer 
has added an estate agency and all kinds of 
services in connection with real estate to its 
previous business, while in future the SA. 
Ptopiidtes ei Impieublcs will specialise in reai 
estate promotion. $ome of the Company's other 
ihterests in real estate are: in Belgium, Imtno- 
sol ; in France, Immobilize et FonciZe de 
France , Sociiti Financtere pour tci Industries 
du Tourisfhe, SociZt pour VBquipement et le 
Dfoeloppement de Vars ; in Switzerland, Syn- 
dicat Schoenberg-du-Milieu. Particular mention 
is made to the regrouping of the tourist develop¬ 
ment activities m Spain in a new company estab¬ 
lished m 1964 under the name of Compania 
Uibanizador a HUpano-Belga , into which the 
various tourist interests in Spain of Cie. 
d’Outremer have been placed and control of 
w hich is shared with Cofinindus and the Huarte 
group. 

In ihe public utilities and electrical equip¬ 
ment sector, the Report mentions an important 
holding which rhe Company acquired in 1964 
in Compagme Auxthaire d’Electrtc'ne which has 
two distribution netwoiks in Belgium and an 
important portfolio of participations. It also 
reviews its holdings in Electrorail , Elliott-Auto¬ 
mation Continental (whose expansion continues! 
ind InterTel. 

Tn oil and natural gas, Ourremer increased its 
holding in Petrofina by accepting the offer to 
exchange American Petrofina and Canadian 
Petrofina shares against Pdtrofina shares. The 
Company also retains ns interests in Cfc. 
d'Anvers, Francarep and Tri-Continental Pipe 
Lines Ltd. whose capital has been increased and 
a hose activity continues to develop. 

In the ictiil u«ulc and food sector, he Report 
contains information on the Giands Magasins 
“ A Vlnnovatwn the Grands Magas ins “ Au 
Bon Mar cIn 1 ” rhe Brasseiie de Ghlitt , the S.A. 
Inicrbia , new denomination of the Brasseries. 
Limonadcries et Malicries Africaines; the Cie 
d'Elevage et d'Alimentation du Katanga , VAttxi- 
haire des Grands Elcvages ,f Attxigi cl n etc. . . . 
companies in which the group remains inter¬ 
ested. The aciivities of the Congolese com¬ 
panies Belgika have suffered from the events in 
the eastern provinces of the Congo and at Stan¬ 
leyville. The activities of the Society d'Etudes 
Agwnomiqucs ct de Realisations u Agrev” have 
continued favourably, both in Belgium and over¬ 
seas. 

The group’s holdings in the mining industry 
icmain almost unchanged: Cie . du Katanga , 
Tanganyika Concessions, Zambian Anglo Ameri¬ 
can, Roan Selection Trust, Rio Algom Mines 
Ltd., Belgikamines and De Beers Consolidated 
Mines. Production at the plant of Cellulose des 
Ardennes started on January 1, 1965. 

The net consolidated profit amounted to 
BF 160,750,557 as against BF 152,461,914 for 
the year 1963. The dividend for 1964 was 
increased to BF 50 as against BF 45 for last year. 
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OTTOMAN BANK 

RESULTS S^OW MODERATE IMPROVEMENT 
LORD LATYMER'S SPEECH 


The ninety-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of tiie Ottoman Bank was held on May 5th in 
London. 

The Right Honourable Lord Latymer, the 

Chairman, presided, and, in the course of his 
speech* said: 

IRAQ: You will recollect that on January 1, 
1963, the Credit Bank of Iraq* in which we had 
a 40 per cent interest (ID.400,000) took over 
our business in that country. 

The prospects of the new bank were very 
encouraging, but on July 14, 1964, on a decree 
issued by the Government of Iraq all banks in 
that country were nationalised. 

At the request of, and to be of assistance to 
the Nationalised Credit Bank of Iraq, our ex¬ 
patriate staff, who had been seconded to the 
bank in 1963, remained in the service of the 
nationalised institution until the end of 1964. 

We fully expect that we shall maintain in the 
future a friendly association with the successor 
bank. 

We have received certain vcihtl assurances 
that reasonable compensation will be paid to us 
in cash, but it is yet too early for me to give 
you any definite information on this subject. 

Turkey 

Turkey’s economic activity did show a brief 
hesitancy during xhe first six months of 1964. 
This was due to factors out-ddc the economic 
sphere, and was completely redressed within 
the second six months of Lhe year, when the 
country's economy reverted to its satisfactory 
rate of expansion. 

Turkey’s foreign trade figures on the basis of 
the information published by the Institute of 
Statistics show a marked improvement. Im¬ 
ports figure at Ltq. 4,873,000,000 (against 
Ltq.6,216,000,000 in 1963), and exports of 
Ltq.3,697.000.000’ (against Ltq.3,313,000,000 in 
1963;. The adverse trade balance is thus 
reduced fiom Ltq.2,903,000,000 in 1963 to 
Ltq.l,181,000,000 in 1964. This improvement 
is due, among other things, to a big rise in the 
export of tobacco and of cotton. 

Sudan 

In 1964, the military regime in Sudan ended 
and there is at present a coalition government. 
Efforts to stop decline in the country’s financial 
situation during the year were partially success¬ 
ful. Unfortunately, the 1964 cotton crop, on 
which the economy largely depends, was poor. 
However, the demand for Sudanese gum arabic, 
ground nuts and sesame continues to be good. 
In Southern Sudan, coffee cultivation is pro¬ 
gressing. Extended rice growing is also being 
encouraged. 

Your Bank’s Wadi Haifa branch was closed 
in 1964. On the other hand, three new branches 
were opened: at New Haifa, Wad Medani, and 
Tendelti. Although economic difficulties per¬ 
sisted in the country' throughout the year, the 
Bank's branches remained very active. 

Jordan 

His Majesty King Hussein continued to play 
an important role in the development of his 
country and in the furtherance of Arab unity, 
making numerous visits to foreign countries dur¬ 
ing the year. The first Arab Summit Conter- 
also took place in 1964, and gave promise 

™ u fer co-operation in the Middle East, 
dividend for tJtc Control of Banking was 


partially implemented on July 1st. The Central 
Bank of Jordan commenced operations on 
October 1st, taking over the issue and manage¬ 
ment of the currency; on January 1, 1965, the 
Banking Department began transacting limited 
business. The Ottoman Bank Amman branch 
has been pleased to accommodate certain of the 
Central Bank’s departments until their new 
building is completed. 

Cyprus 

Despite the political tensions in Cyprus in 
1964 the economic and commercial situation did 
not deteriorate and there was no appreciable 
flight of capital from the island, whose currency 
is backed now entirely by Sterling reserves. 

The Balance of Payments position remained 
favourable, although exports and imports were 
naturally lower than in the previous year. Ship¬ 
ments of Cyprus wines were very promising, 
and the crops of citrus fruits and carobs were 
satisfactory. 

With the introduction by die government of 
new Social Security benefits, Cyprus is moving 
towards a social security system of a high ordci. 

The Central Bank is now an integral pan of 
the Banking System. 

Qatar 

The economy of Qatar continues to depend 
mainly on oil revenue; export of crude oil trom 
the Qatar Petroleum Company’s Umm Said 
terminal exceeded 8,750,000 tons in 1964. 
Furthermore, a new off-shore oil field was dis¬ 
covered bv the Shell Company of Qatar Ltd. at 
Maydam Mazan and a $20,000,000 complex is 
being constructed on Halul Island. Surveys 
for new wells continue to be made in the country 
on behalf of the Continental Oil Compans of 
Qatar. 

The Government began, continued, or com¬ 
pleted a number of important development pro¬ 
jects, including two schools, extensions to the 
power station, and a port dredging scheme. 

Abu Dluilii 

Production and exports of oil from the 
Murhan and the off-shore Umm Shaif fields 
continue to rise: test drilling tor new wells goes 
on. In March, 1964, the Abu Dhabi Petroleum 
Company’s new terminal at Jebet Dhanna was 
opened by the Ruler H. H. Sheikh Shakhbut 
bin Sultan Al-Nahaiyan. 

Although just outside the period under review', 

I think you will be interested to know that we 
opened our new premises in Abu Dhabi in 
March of this year. 

Ken % a 

On December 12th. the Republic of Kenya 
was established, all political parties having pre¬ 
viously united under President Kcnyatta. 

With the substantial overseas aid received 
Kenya made marked industrial progress during 
the year. Furthermore, a law’ to protect 
foreign investors in Kenva was enacted. The 
government published a development plan in 
June, which should greatly increatc the country's 
productivity and improve social facilities. 

With the withdrawal of the British Army in 
December the Bank closed its Kahawa cash office 
whose services were no longer required. 

Tanzania 

The Union pf Tanganyika and Zanzibar a* the 

Republic of Tanzania took playe in 1964. The 


country has adopted a far-reaching Development 
Plan, which will require a concentrated national 
effort and substantial outside aid. Whether or 
not the aid will be forthcoming will of course 
depend upon events in the country during the 
next few years. The Development Plan is both 
economic and social in its aims, and during the 
year the government gave much attention to 
social legislation and in particular to employ¬ 
ment and superannuation. 

Uganda 

In Uganda the government has announced 
its intention to convert the present Credit and 
Savings Bank into a State Bank providing full 
commercial banking services. The year was 
encouraging for Banks and deposits increased 
from £20,000,000 to a total of £28,000,000. 
Advances continue slightly higher than deposits. 

Rhodesia 

In January, 1964, the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland was dissolved, although there is 
still some measure of co-operation between the 
three countries. Unfortunately, each has 
become a separate customs area and each has 
its own currency. 

Southern Rhodesia is now called Rhodesia : 
its political differences, both internal and with 
the United Kingdom, are too well known to 
require comment here. As a result of the un¬ 
settled conditions, our business in Salisbury 
did not expand in 1964. The country has a sub¬ 
stantial favourable balance of tradp. If this trend 
continues, and Rhodesia's commodities and 
mineral resources are fully exploited, the country 
should prosper, and prospects for your Bank 
should improve. 

After reviewing the Bank's interests in the 
Lebanon. Morocco, London and Paris, the 
Chairman continued: 

Balance Sheet 

Turning now to the Balance Sheet, totals for 
1964 are over £16,000,000 higher than at 
December 31, 1963. It will be recalled that the 
1963 figures were £18,000,000 lower than the 
previous year on account of the re-arrangement 
of our interests in Iraq and Morocco. The fall 
last year has thus been largely made good. 

The position is very liquid with “Cash.” 
“Money at Call and Notice” and “Bills 
Receivable ” together amounting to 42 per cent 
of the deposits. “ Investments ” remain at much 
the same figure as last year: “ Advances ” show 
an increase of more than £3 million. 

Profit and Loss Account 

The remitted profit to be brought into account 
amounts to £399,308 (Compared with £349,389 
last year), of which £182,623 is in respect of the 
year 1964 and £216,685 in respect of previous 
years. The result thus shows a moderate im¬ 
provement despite the difficult conditions which 
have continued to prevail in territories in which 
we operate. 

The total amount of profit available, including 
the balance of £20,619 brought forward, is 
£419,927. An appropriation 0 f £150,000 has 
been made to the Reserve for Contingencies, 
partially restoring the reduction made last year 
(when the appropriation was decreased from 
£200,000 to £100,000) and your Committee re¬ 
commend that a dividend of 10s. per share 
be paid again, absorbing £250,000 and leaving 
£19,927 to be carried forward. 

The report was adopted. 
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The following are de ails of the address given 

bv Herr Dr-Ing. E.h. Alfried Krupp von Bohlen 
und Halbach, owner of the KRUPP concern, 
at the ceremony celebrating the long-service 
anniversaries of members qf the Company’s staff, 
on April 10, 1965, in Essen: 

RFVirW 

“In 1964 the West German economy experi¬ 
enced a more vigorous upturn than had been 
expected, making good the setbacks suffered In 
many sectors during 1963. West Germany’s gross 
national product rose by nearly 7 per cent and 
for the first time passed the DM 400,000m.- 
mark. 

“ The KRUPP Group shared in this encourag¬ 
ing development with a total turnover of over 
£54Im., an increase of 16 per cent over the 
previous year’s figure of jC463.5m. This includes 
the figures of companies where we have a 50 
per cent interest, particularly the newly acquired 
Arias Group and Wcsifali\the Dtahutnlusttie. 
Fxtcrnal turnover advanced by 14 pci cent to 
/418 8m. 

LXPORIS 

“ Our exports met eased appreciably during 
the vear, rising fiom in l°ft3 to ipp. 

/90m. Deliveries to PEL c mntnes fell from 
28 per cent to just under 20 p*r ceat, whilst 
exports to FFTA commies improved ftom 17 
per cent to 24 per cent and those ^o the Eastern 
Bio^ from 6 per cent to 9 per cent. The share 
of export in external uirnovu was satisfactory, 
and n view of rhe growing of inter¬ 

national competition the su idv use from 19 per 
s-ent in 1962 to 20 psr ^ent in 1963 and 21 per 
sent last year miv be lermcJ a success. We 
shall Loniinue to devote special attention to the 
export uade 

IUKNOMR 

“Total turnover may be hi aken down as 
follows: basic raw materials—/.168,9m. or 31 
per cent; processing—/'203.3tn. or 38 per cent ; 
trade—/,137.6m or 25 per cent, services inch 
retail shops—£31 3m. or 6 per cent. 

“The coal situation remains tense. Whilst 
ouput in the Federal Republic remained at the 
level of 142m. tons, sales dropped by app. 7m. 
tons as a result of competition from fuel oil. 
KRUPP mines produced 5.6m. tons of coal last 
vear, equalling the total of rhe previous year. 
Pithead stocks at end-March, 1965 amounted to 
464,000 tons of coal and coke. 

“A number of measures have been intro¬ 
duced and carried out during the last few years 
to overcome the structural crisis in coal mining. 
All these efforts are based on the consideration 
that in the long term energy supplies cannot 
be fully safeguarded without coal. Even nuclear 
power does not deprive Lt of ns tole in the 
tuturc. 

“ In rhe field of crude steel production West 
Germany reached a new peak of more than 
37m. tons, although it dropped fiom third 
place to fourth, behind Japan, among steel pro¬ 
ducing countries of the world. KRUPP steel¬ 
works themselves produced around 3.9m. tons 
in 1964, or 10.4 per cent of German output as 
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FRIED. KRUPP 

! it I !!?t 

(Coaly Iron, Steel, Engineering, ole.) 

APRBLCIABLL IN,EXPORTS 

KRUPP ON lApORTANC^ OF INDUSTRIAL TRAILING 


iew of this compertive apsirion, the slogan 
about the alleged harm done by industrial con- 


*Higed large undertaking vviJl'W at>le t< 
pnrtVjhe research funds needed to hu 
position ^ vvorld markets. Only *0und, 
large ^ ^ 0 f j, e jp tt> th | 

especiahsed tVdiam-sized and small under¬ 
takings m a highy, developed economy in the 
long run. Tn solvingSyr own problems v*e oon- 
mbute at the same success of more 

rhan 23,000 such medium-*^ ^ s^l com * 
panics w ith whom we have relations. 

" Investments during the 
£41.2m., including £28m. for the a 


a whale. This represented an incr** se of alto¬ 
gether 20 per cent compared with t'u previous 
- ear - wentration complete^ ignqres the fa^ts. 

“ The earning position wfts neverrbek%% the n«ht Ifiikt of concentration i$ also 
affected by further increases in costs and unsatis- N ,importance to the German economy, 
factory prices, Our western neighbours and Igng run only a well-organised at 
other steel producers quoted prices which were 
in some cashes considerably below the West 
German level. This makes it all the more neces¬ 
sary to continue the measures of rationalisation 
initiated previously in order to couple improve¬ 
ments in quality with cuts in costs. 

“The manufacturing side continues io gain 
m importance within our organisation ; a 
natural development that follows the movement 
of demand in home and export markets. It 
once again underlined the reputation of our pro¬ 
ducts last year, and newly developed products 
show that our range is constantly adjusted 
to demand and is a pioneer of progress. The 
commissioning of the 13 km Ahveg monorail in 
Tokyo has been a matter of considerable satis¬ 
faction It has proved a suitable means ol solv¬ 
ing the traffic pioblems of large cities. 

“ In the field of individual production the 
handing over of a ^00-ton gantry crane to our 
>h pynd AG “irewi” represented a p*.ak of 
achievement, since at rhe present time this crane 
is the largest of its kind m the world. Coupled 
w ih other rebuilding projeas, ibis will enable 
the vard. by prefabricating large sections, to 
tonxrmcf ships of up to 150,000 tdw m a very 
mu.h shorter tunc and much more economically. 

Two tinkeis of more than 90,000 ions were 
delivered last vear. 

4 Our acquisition of the Allas Group last 
vear should be sieved in the same light. It 
completes our range, Jnd a mutual harmonisa¬ 
tion of production facilities will appreciably 
help our joint endeavours. This applies particu¬ 
larly to electronics and mechanical engineering, 
where rhe Atlas Group is very strong, supplying 
is it does ship's machinery and equipment, 
ocean-going vessels and river craft, diesel 
engines and diesel locomotives, sheet metal 
fabrications, cle^iionic measuring and amhsing 
equ pment, etc. 

Kl Si ARCH 

“Whatever the range of products vou have 
♦o offer, thev can only retain their lead if they 
are based on planned research and intensive 
technical development. This is a tradition of 
our Company, and m recent years it led to the 
establishment of the FRIED. KRUPP Central 
Institute for Research and Development which 
is to centralise the work previously carried On 
in Individual sectors. These measures are being 
forced on us by international competition. Our 
efforts should not be underestimated, but they 
still look small against w’hat the large American 
companies or tlip concentrated economic power 
of me East can do. The production capacity of 
US Steely for example, surpasses that of the 
whole German steel industry. In terms of turn¬ 
over, our company raffits Only 62nd among 
the largest industrial undertakings in the world. 

INDUSTRIAL CONCENTRATION 

44 1 should like io point our once again that, in 



totalled 
rtrioh and 


steel sector. Depredation amounted to b*$m. 

“ The Group's labour force ro$e by 7 per 
to a total of 114,000 during the year, including 
62,000 people engaged in manufacturing, trade 
and services. Labour costs, including statutory 
social securny contributions and * additional 
voluntary social welfare expenditure, rose by 
£12.lm. to £121 6m. A further increase of 
£ 13.5m. or more in respect of wages and 
salaries, direct and indirect materials ^ vvell as 
energy must be expected in 1965. 

I RAINING AND FDUCATION 

* Even in our technological age with iis huge 
investment and finance problems, man \\i r h h*s 
.ntdligcnce and creative power remains the most 
important factor of all economic effort. There is 
no undertaking, however large its capital re¬ 
sources, that can exist without a well-trained 
and reliable staff. The FRIED. KRUPP organi¬ 
sation has always been able to depend on such 
people throughout its long history. This was 
only possible, however, because the Company 
has always taken a special interest in the naming 
and education of its labour force. 

“It is now 100 vtars since my great grand¬ 
father, Alfred Krupp, drafted fersotyU) the first 
articles of apprenticeship. In those days this 
was something completely new. We ourselves 
have now tome before the public with a pro¬ 
gramme that is as progressive as it is necessary. 
After long and detailed preparations wc have 
begun to carry new principles of industrial train¬ 
ing into effect. Tht apprentices who started on 
April 1, 1965, wall immediately begin training 
under the new 4 KRUPP Outline Plan for 
Training in Stages.’ Advancing production 
techniques, in pan already electronically con¬ 
trolled, call for the kind of training that keeps 
pace with the constant changes in the demands 
made on workers and employees. Our Training 
in stages ensures that our young people retain 
their adaptability. 

44 In spite of many difficulties w*e succeeded 
In strengthening the economic, technical and 
human foundations of our Company during rhe 
past year. This is again primarily the result of 
the joint efforts of ail our 114,000 staff. This 
year, too, we can continue our work .‘n the 
justified expectation of further satisfactory pro¬ 
gress. If w f e all pull together, even stiffer 
competition will not be able to deny us success.” 
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Dresdner Bank’s Business Enlarged in all Sectors 

More deposits und lendings—Higher activity in international flotations—Rising >olume 
of remittance and credit transactions with foreign banks 


B Thc General Meeting of the Dresdner Bank AG. was held on 
April 29, 1965. It decided that for the 1964 a dividend 
should be paid at the Unchanged rate of 16 per cent on the DM 245 
million capital. The sum distributed >• DM 39 • 2 million. From 
earnings, just as in the previous ycaf> an amount ot DM 25 million 
was allocated to free reserves. At year-end capital and reserves 
stood at DM 625 million Undisclosed reserves equally were 
further strengthened. ^ 

Tlie balance sheet total ro«niJJy 7*6 per cent in 1964 to DM 1T7 billion 
(1 billion —1,000,000,000;. deposits were higher by 8 ■ 1 per cent and for the 
first time exceeded DM billion ; they now figure DM 10-4 billion. By 
far the greatest atn{ .jtfost continuous gain was shown by savings deposits, 
i.e. by 13 - 2 pertj 4 l*'toDM 2*5 billion. 

Advances ^rf&ndcd by 5 • 1 per cent and commercial bills discounted 
increased 4s# 15*3 per cent. Inclusive long-term lendings and DM T1 
billion qf guarantees, the total of credits outstanding reached DM 8 - 4 billion 
at d*e end of 1964. Liquid funds were enlarged from DM 4 5 to 1 9 billion; 
they represent 42-2 per cent of the balance sheet total. 


Business done on the stock exchanges and in new issues of shares and 
bonds has developed favourably. The bank took part in the flotation of 
foreign DM-loans which were brought on the German market in a much 
greater number and volume as in earlier years. Furthermore, the bank 
participated in the offerings by international syndicates of stock denominated 
in foreign currency; and it introduced shares of foreign companies for 
dealing on German stock exchanges. 

In line with the higher level of German international trade, foreign business 
has further expanded in close co-operation with the bank’s correspondents 
all over the world. More use was made of the credit lines accorded to 
foreign banks. Guarantees relating to exports and imports showed con¬ 
siderable growth. A substantially greater turnover was achieved in foreign 
exchange dealings. 

To the network of offices and branches in the Federal Republic 8 further 
branches and 22 sub-branchcs have been added, die number of offices now 
totalling 428 at 222 places. In West-Berlin Dresdner Bank is represented 
by its subsidiary, the Bank fur Handel und Industrie AG., with 46 
offices. 


Comlciixcd Bulanov Slieel und Profit nnd Loss Account us at December 3 1. 1961 and 

December .11. 1963 (In millions of DM) 


ASSISTS 

1961 

1963 

Cash reserve. 

1,281.9 

1,148.4 

Balances with credit institutions and uncleared 
cheques. 

687.9 

599.9 

Bills of exchange. Ticasun Bills and medium- 
term notes.’.. 

2,821.3 

2,719.0 

Bonds .. 

7 40.2 

071.0 

Shares and s> ndicate holdings. 

610.9 

525.3 

Debtors. 

4,537.3 

1,315.5 

Long-term loans . 

419.9 

345.6 

Real estate and buildings. 

138.0 

132.1 

Other assets. 

510.5 

450.8 


11,747.9 

10,914.2 

KXPKNDITIRK 

Expenditure on personnel. 

215.9 

201.6 

Other expenditure. 

63.2 

56.5 

Taxes. 

74.4 

75.2 

Net profit. 

39.2 

39.2 


392.7 

372.5 


LIABILITIES 

1961 

1963 

Sight and time deposits. 

6,129.4 

5,85 3 1 

Savings deposits. 

2,47 4.8 

2,186.0 

Non-bank customers' deposits, total. 

8,604.2 

8,039.1 

Deposits ol credit institutions. 

1,827.1 

1,611.4 

Borrowed funds. 

7.2 

17.8 

Loans taken at long term. 

228.7 

243.3 

Own acceptances in circulation. 

16.5 

0.3 

Capital and reserves. 

625 1 

600.4 

Reserves for special purposes. 

293.2 

259.2 

Other liabilities . 

.. 145.0 

142.7 


11,747.9 

10,91 4 2 

Guarantees. 

1,073.1 

1,014.8 

Endorsements. 

256.2 

154.4 

RECEIPTS 

Interest and discount. 

237.3 

222.8 

Commissions, fees and other receipts. 

155.4 

149.7 


392.7 

372.5 


Honorary Chairman: Carl Goetz, MargarcthenhOhe fiber Konigswinter. Chairman of the Supervisory Board: Ernst Matthienscn, Frankfurt M. 
Board of Managing Directors: Gustav Gluck, Frankfurt'M ; Herbert Henzel, Frankfurt <M ; Werner Krueger, Dfisseldort; Fritz Reinhold, Frankturt/M ; 
Fritz Rudorf, Diisseldorf; Dr. Adolf Schiifer, Dfisseldort'; Erich Vierhub, FraokfurrM ; Dr. Franz Witt, Hamburg. Deputy Managing Directors ; 
Helmut Hacusgen, Frankturt/M ; Erich Kruger, Hamburg *, Hansjfirgen Kiihl; Diisseldorf; Jurgen Porno, Hamburg j Cai Graf zu Rantzau, Dfisseldorf; 
Dr. Ludwig Schneider, Dfisseldort. 


DRESDNER BANK 

AKTI ENGESElLSCHAfl 

Dusteldorf Frankfurt on Main Hamburg 

Representative Offices at New York, Paris, Madrid, Beirut, Cairo and Istanbul. 

Joint Representative Offices of Dresdner Bank AG. and Deutsch-Sfidamerikanische Bank AG. at Buenos Aires, La Paz, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santiago, 

Bogotd, Mexico, Asuncion, Lima, Montevideo and Caracas. 
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© K HIGHEST. KEEN & NETTLE FOLDS, LIMITED 

The sixty-fifth Annual General Meeting of Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Limited, will be held on May 28th in 
London. The following is an extract from the statement by the Chairman, Sir Kenneth Peacock, circulated with 
the report and accounts for 1964: 


INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS 

During 1965 we are devoting special attention to our international 
operations. As regards direct exports from the United Kingdom the 
1964 total of nearly £20 million was a record—an increase of 15.3 per 
cent on 1963’s level. Our indirect exports of components and materials 
incorporated in our customers* exports arc around 2\ times greater 
than our direct exports. 

I am bound to express my concern at the new policy which appears 
from the Chancellor’s Budget statement to have gained the support of 
the Government for discouraging private industrial investment abroad. 
Di\ idends and interest from overseas investments are paid in foreign 
Currgi&ics and make an important contribution to the national necessity 
of earning the wherewithal to pay for imports. But in our experience 
there is more to it than that/ Far from reducing exports from this 
country, the establishment of G.K.N. companies abroad frequently 
opens up new opportunities for the expansion of our export range. 

There is also the two-way traffic of ideas and technical developments 
between our home and o\ crscas companies; this is assuming ever 
greater importance as we manufacture more and more specialised 
products overseas in line with national policies of industrialisation in 
depth. 

We arc convinced that our own overseas investments arc not only 
beneficial to the Company and Stockholders—last year the net assets 
employed overseas totalled £50 million and earned £9.3 million profit 
^before debenture interest and taxation)—but are in the national 
interest. v ' 

TURNOVER 

Total Group turnover increased by £b2 million in 1964 over 1963 
/'approximately £6 million attributable to the extra week) and was 
made up as shown in the table below. 


Turnover: 

(jtxclndinq inicr-qt oup 
safes )— 

G.K.N. Steel Company 
Engineering and other 


Total UK sales and ex¬ 
ports from UK. 

O v erseas Companies . v 


1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

196*1 

£m 

£m 

£m 

£m 

£m 

£m 

33 

35 

31 

28 

29 

34 

126 

144 

145 

143 

169 

207 

159 

179 

176 

171 

198 

241 

61 

12 

62 

_75__ 

_ 78. 

_97 

220 

251 

258 

246 

276 

338 


The increases are particularly notable in the engineering and oilier 
UK companies and in the overseas companies ; new records were 
established by a considerable margin. 

TRADING SURPLUS 

On the Group’s record turnover of £338 million a surplus on 
trading of £31-4 million (after providing for depreciation of £13-2 
million,an increase of £1 ■ 1 million over 1963) was achieved up 
as shown in the table below. 


Trading Surplus : 
G.K.N. Steel Company. 
Engineering and other 


Total UK Companies... 


1959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

£m 

8*9 

£m 

9*2 

£m 

4*8 

£m 

3-7 

£m 

4*9 

£m 

5*9 

110 

140 

12*0 

10*3 

US 

16 l 

10-9 

5 8 

23-2 

~75 

lb-8 

4-6 

14*0 

7*2 

16*7 

7-0 

22 1 
9-3 

25-7 

30*7 

21*4 

2J -2 

23*7 

31*4 


The table below may be of interest as a guide to the Group’s main 
areas of profitability in 1964. 


Total Net Assets 
Employed at 
end of year 
(Book Values) 
£m 
47-5 


Profit before 
Debenture 
Interest 
and Taxation 


G.K.N. Steel Company. 
Engineering and other 
UK Companies. 

Total UK Companies .. 
Overseas Companies.... 
Group Total. 


DIVIDENDS AND RETENTIONS 

The Board derided that the considerable improvement in profits in 
1964 over any of the preceding three years and the near attainment of 
the exceptionally good results of 1960 justified a resumption of the 
upward trend in distributions which had been halted in 1961 and 1962 
and very modestly resumed in 1963. It is proposed to pay a final 
dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 9 per cent, less tax at 8s. 3d. in £, 
making with the interim dividend of 5 per cent, less tax at 7s. 9d. in £, 
a total of 14 per cent for the year 1964; the total dividend was 
covered 2 3 times by equity earnings. 

Total retentions from the year’s profits amount to £8-3 million 
. of which £7 * 9 million was attributable to Guest, Keen and Nettle- 
folds, Limited) to which should be added depreciation of £13 *2 
million. This cash flow is necessary to finance the ever-present 
requirements of investment in new facilities and equipment and for 
working capital, where both expansion of volume of turnover and 
inflation of prices need greater amounts locked up in stock-in-trade 
despite our continual endeavours, using modem methods of control, 
to reduce them. In 1964 stock was up £8 -2 million, net debtors 
were up by £5*9 million and net liquid resources were down by 
£8-1 million. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Because of the uncertainties surrounding Government policy it is 
particularly difficult this year to forecast economic prospects. How¬ 
ever, if " stop-go ” policies in the Government’s direction of the 
country’s economy are avoided, it is, I think, probable that the overall 
demand for G.K.N. products will be sustained in the current year, 
and we look forward to expansion of our exports. 

But there must be a word of warning about cost and profit margins. 
Last year was one of the most inflationary periods since the war, with 
steep ris$fc both Wages and prices. A continuation of these trends 
would undoubtedly undermine the economy, and consequently I 
sympathise fully with the objectives of the proposed new Prices and 
Incomes Board. But it remains to be seen whether in practice this 
new machinery will be any more successful than previous ineffectual 
efforts at achieving an incomes policy. It would be unfortunate if, in 
stimulating an adverse public opinion to price increases, the Board 
fails to check the wage spiral, which is one of the root causes of 
inflation. Until these doubts are set at rest the outlook so far as profit 
margins are concerned is not encouraging. 

Prospects appear to be bright in most of the overseas countries in 
which we operate but none is free from the dangers of inflation which 
may necessitate restrictive measures later this year. 
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CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

INTERMEDIATE' BONUS INCREASED 
LORD GEDDrS RIVIIWS A RECORD YEAR 


i The one hundred and forty-first annual 
, general meeting ol Llie Clerical, Medical and 
.General Life Assmance Society was held on 
May 5, 1965, at the Society’s Chief Office, 15 St. 
James's Square, London, SW1. 

The Rt Hon Lord Geddes, CB£, DL, the 
(-hairman, in moving the adopt i o n of the Report 
and Accounts, said: 

Before I review the events of 1964 it L my 
sad task to report the untimely death, in March 
of this year, of a much loved and valued col¬ 
league, Dr lidward Cullimn, CBE. FRCI\ the 
Society’s senior medical director. Dr Gullinun, 
who liad been a member of the Board since 
1949, presided over it-. Medical Committee and 
brought to ii^ deliberation', a wealth of judg¬ 
ment and experience. lie will be sorely misled. 

In June of last year. Sir John Hathorn JTall, 
GCMG. PSQ, OlUi. Mv 3> & member ot the 
Board since 1954 and chairman from 1959, re¬ 
linquished the chair on attaining the age of 70 
Happily, he remains a director, and so is 
enabled’ to contimi* his keen apd constructive 
interest in the Society’s affairs. His leadership 
ns chairman will long be remembered nnd par¬ 
ticularly associated in the minds of us all with 
the mutualisation of the Society In 1961. 

Since the lust Annual General Meeting three 
new directors have been appointed, bringing the 
Board dose to its full complement of aixtcccn. 
They are Sir Robert Black, GCMG, OBE, who 
comet to us after a distinguished career in the 
Colonial Service, Mr Michael Hamilton, a part¬ 
ner in a leading firm of solicitors, and Mr John 
D. Russell, FCA, an accountant of distinction. 
We give them all a warm welcome. 

N UW UUSINISS 

In 1964 the Society hsued new policies for 
total sums assured of £34.500,000, an increase 
of 25 per cent over the record figure for 1963. 
This very satisfactory result continues the in¬ 
creasing trend of the lust few years and it is 
interesting to compare today's level with that 
shown in 1954 of £$,500,000, an Increase of 
more than 300 per cent in the decade. 

In addition, during 1964, the Society issued 
group poniivii .contracts and individual annuity 
contracts providing new tflffWQiai* W deferred 
annuities of £I,807i00fl. Tty*! pew premiums 
received amounted to £2.3! W00 including new 
singly prvmiwms of £940^KK). 

CLAIM* 

Calms by death amounted to £926,000. and 
were lcit by a satisfactory margin than those 
which Alight have been expected from the mor* 
talitv tables. Claims bv maturity rose slightly 
to £ 1 , 264000 . 

FXPFNSrS 

The ratio of expenses to premiums wa* 
further reduced in 1964 to lc^s than 14^ per 
cent* ... 


INVlSTMENrS 

TJu ik. r amount of inonei a\dil<ible for Jong 
term investment in 1964 was £8,000,000. Ol 
this, over 40 per cent was invested in the pur¬ 
chase of freehold and leasehold property and in 
mortgages on property, the new investment in 
real property being about £2,400,000. The 
greater part of this went in the purchase of free¬ 
hold property investments let on long leases to 
first-class tenants, in which rent review clauses 
provide the So Jet v with an equity interest. 

Of die balance of new money available about 
a third was invested in British Government 
sedulities and debeinuies and loan stocks, and 
two-thiids in ordinal y shares, both home and 
oveisciK. At the same time w<^ have kept our 
existing portfolio ureter ieWo\V in orebi 

to Tmprfive tbe quality of our gilt-edged and 
equity investments. 

The gross yield on the life assurance fund in¬ 
creased to £7 0s. Od. per cent ; the correspond¬ 
ing net yield was £5 4s 5d. per cent. 

PROCKISS OF HINDS 

During 1964 the life assurance and annuity 
funds increased from £52,700,000 to £61,900,000, 
a growth of £9,200,000. Part of this increase 
has been piovided by a transfer of £2,500,000 
from investment reserve, thus bringing the 
balance sheet value nearer to the market value 
of the assets. The margin between these, never¬ 
theless, remains vety substantial. 

QUiNQlll NMAL VAIUA1IOS 

Our next qulhquenninl valuation is due to be 
made as at December 31st next. At the Annual 
General Meeting a year ago my predecessor 
announced an increase in the intermediate bonui 
for the current series of policies front 65s. to 
70s., with a proportionate increase for the old 
series of policies. Todlay I am pleased to an¬ 
nounce a further increase from 70s. to 80s. and 
to repeat the words used by Sic John kst year* 
when he said 41 I have good reason to hope 
that die results to be declared at the end of 
the quinquennium will amply justify our action 
in increasing the intermediate bonus* at this 
stage.’* 

GROUP PENSION SICKNESS SCHEMES 

Since the war many companies have intro¬ 
duced pension schemes for their employee?. It 
n customary in these schemes to provide for 
a Capital sum to be payatye to the dependant ol 
•n employee, should he die during his working 
life with the company 

£mployer§ whb have the welfare of then 
work people sufficiently ax heart to make these 
arrangements, wifi appreciate that them is also 
a need to guarantee the continuity of an em¬ 
ployee’s income in the event of a prolonged 
absence through sickness or disability. 

The Society's prolonged disability insurance 

,PDUcy„ which offer? n permanent* npn-c^Kcl- 
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table contract, baa. proved popular > with indivi¬ 
duals arid has become a well-established pph 
of the Society’s service. A suitable contract h|s 
now r been devised to make this form of coy$i 
available to companies on a group jpoxix and the 
\ employer wh£ ifnrtitutes for hi* sfeff a pension 
\ "scheme combined with group life atfil groiip 
disability trover may fec£w<tfl satfclkd fhat he 
has made proper arrangements for the fin inciil 
protection of his stall in sickness and in health, 
as well a> in old ai*e. The Society has loqjt 
experience in die installation of pension schemed 
tailor made to fit the requirements of the indivi¬ 
dual employer -and Is anxious to use this ex¬ 
perience to expand existing schemes and intro 
duce comprehensive new schemes to include 
group disability cover. 

AGENTS AND STAIT 

I should like to thank our agents in all parts 
of the country for their continued confidence hi 
the Society which is reflected in the record new 
business figures ; our staff at the branches foi 
their devoted and efficient service in providjm 
the vital personal link between the agents 
the Society ; and Our itaff at head office wbc 
have by .their untiring efforts handled a glWr 
increased volume of bushy*'** and maintained tht 
Society's reputation for speedy and efficient 
service to policyholders of which wc have ahvfiy' 
been particularly proud On behalf of th* 
Board I welcome this opportunity to pay tribute 
to all the staff and to acknowledge our piofoUnd 
debt of gratitude to them, and to our General 
Manager who once again has led them «o well 


NORTHWESTERN RUBBER' 
COMPANY 

(Manufacturers ol Reclaimed Rubber) 

The Annual General Meeting of Northwestern 
Rubber Company Limited was held On April 
29th in Liverpool, Mr .1. Ridden, OBE (the 
Chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cirfcU' 
l.ited statement: 

The year 1964 shows an improvement over 
1963 wirh die gross profit rising from £102,644 
to £138,789. This is attributable to increased 
volume 6f both production and sales but coatt 
of production have continued to rise. 

The profit achieved still does not represent 
more than a below average rate on your capital 
investment but nevertheless represents * distinct 
improvement on that achieved iff recent years. 

Having commented on (he problems of in*, 
creased costs which the Management had fated 
during die past five years, the Chairman con¬ 
tinued : 

Our attention will continue to be given to 
constant improvement in efficiency but in mpny 
instances the benefit of this eftn only be obtained 
by Increased through pur and sates. I remain 
confident of our ability to hold our own in the 
competitive days which lie ahead* although 
forecasting obviously p?haxardau$ occupation, 
if business in 1965 continues as it has be$pn 
then I would expect results similar to those pf 
1964. 

Our Associated Company, Muehlstein-Nofdi- 
western Limited, continues to prosper but gll 
profited ore being ploughed back, into One 
business. . (Jt 

The report was adopted and a total dividend 
of Iff per ?ent ,apgroved. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Banque de la Societe GENERALE de Belgique 

Brussels 

Balance Sheet as per December 31 , 1964 , shows: 

Deposits from customers increased by 8% to 54,700 Total credits to customers 5 36,000 million Belgian francs 
nuliion Belgian francs. up 9°. 

Deposits from correspondents and affiliated DtuB&S ? 17^00 Securities held in safe custody • 123,000 million Belgian 
million Belgian francs against 10,200, francs. 

Total assets reaching 90,400 million Belgian francs against Year's profit: 613 million Belgian francs against 516 

77,400 million. million. 

Capital and reserves : 4,550 million Belgian franc&J 

GENERALE 


Belgium’s largest bank. 


*', •*r> 


CREDITO ITALIANO 

JOINT STOCK COMPANY 
Registered Ofiice : Genoa, Head Office: Milan 

Capital paid up : Lit. 15,000,000,000. Reserve Fund : Lit.6,700,000,000 


BALANCE SHEET AS A l Jl.vt DECEMBER, 1964 


LIABILITIES 


Capital (30,000,000 shares of Lit.500 each). 

Reserve Fund. 

Deposit and Savings Accounts Lit. 420,487,102,004 
Current Accounts. „ 1,189,668,284,042 


BiUs for collection. 

Rediscount of bills. 

Acceptances and Endorsements. 

Guarantees and Confirmed Credits. 

Cheques outstanding. 

Sundry Accounts. 

Rebates in favour of 1965 . 

Profits brought forward from previous years . 
Net profit for the year. 


Lit. 

15,000,000,000 

6,000,000,000 


1,610,155,386.046 

53,792,465,740 

18,792,727,708 

4,456,564,469 

144,343,789,677 

41,435,250,192 

40.649,016,149 

8,927,538,761 

47,317,330 

2,201,875,012 


Lu. 1,945,801,931,084 

Cross Accounts :— 

Depositors of securities 

—as collateral. Lit. 4,307,972,560 

—for Safe Custody.. J ,140,151,665,105 

- 1,144,459,637,665 

Lit. 3,090,261,568,749 


ASSETS 


Cash. 

Funds with the Bank of Issue. 

Securities of, or guaranteed by the Go\eminent, 
bonds issued by Governmcnt-conirolled Bodies 

and mortgage bonds. 

Sundry Investments. 

Bills receivable. 

Contango Loans. 

Advances to Customers and Balances with Corres¬ 
pondents . 

Bills rediscounted. 

Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances and 

Endorsements.:... 

Liabilities of Customers for Guarantees and Con¬ 
firmed Credits. 

Shares in other Banks. 

Freehold Bank Premises. 

Furniture and Equipment. 


Lit. 

68,539,185,788 

115,716,043,875 


271,686.563,782 

6,827,847,659 

446,701,572,212 

5,905,731.183 

848,048,070,336 

18,792,727,708 

4,456,564,469 

144,343,789,677 

7,109,669,394 

7,674,165,000 

1 


Cross Accounts:— 
Securities deposited 

—as collateral . .. 
— for Safe Custody 


Lit. 1,945,801;931,084 


Lit. 4,307,972,560 
„ 1,140,151,665.105 


- 1,144,459,637,665 

Lit 3,090,261,568,749 


The Ordinary shareholders' meeting which was held in Genoa on the 27th April, 1965, approved the Balance Sheet as at 31st December,!964. 
It was furthermore resolved to place the sum of Lit.700,000,000 to reset ves and to fix the disidend for the financial year 1964 at Lit.50 for every share 
of LiL5O0 nominal value. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


MONTE DEI PASCHI Dl SIENA 

Bank Founded in 1472 


Reserve Funds : Lit. 16,891,838,496 


Head Office : SIENA 35 Offices in Italy 

CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS AT 


31st DECEMBER, 1964 


LIABILITIES 

i it 

Rostra Frath . 19,764,376,362 

Deposits, Current Account*., ct^. .. 740,059,123.011 

Circular Cheques . 12,647,790,500 

Bills for Collection . 10,045,046,539 

Sundry Creditors . 10,012,897,502 

Acceptances, Guarantees, Uu Account 

of Customers, etc. 52,461,563,551 

Staff Indemnity Fund. 12,614,116,191 

Pension Fund . 13,834,126,527 

Unearned Discounts Inteicst*', eu 6.900,453,001 
Net Profit, 1964 . I.o 10,65g,0(K> 


ASSETS 


Depositors of Sccuriiic^ 
Securities with third par ik > 

'1 otai 


9J2.652.I51,416 
... 207,798,040,668 

... 100,120,685,626 

Lit. 1,246.580.479,710 


CbhIi and due from Banks . . 
Securities and Participations .. 

Contango Loans . 

Bills Discounted . 

Current Accounts 

Mortgage Loans, etc. 

Bunks and Correspondent' 

Bills for Collection . 

Sundry Debtors ... M ivr —^ 
Liabilities of Ciut°zgn a w reSj^iuf 
Oftirantccs, etc 
Real Estate and Bank Prcmihes 

Furniture, etc. 

Investments of Pension bund 
Burned Discounts, Interests, etc 


Securities deposited 
Holders on trust 


I it 

108,267,108,967 

126,968,639,247 

6,603,349,949 

161,815,504,599 

216,060,064,958 

125,986,428,426 

55,639,835.902 

ja-wysyK 

■1,83096,100 

52,464,563,551 

5,415,327,020 

1 

9,301,365,851 

2,650,207,431 

932,652,153,416 

207,798,640,668 

106,129,685,626 

1,246.580,474,710 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


BANCO 111 It ONI A 

Capital: Lire 12.500.000.000 fully paid—Reserve : Lire 7.900.000.000 

On April 21, 1965, the Meeting of the Shareholders ol Banco di Roma, held in Rome 
under the Chairmanship of Cavaliero di Gran Croce Avv. Vittorino Veronese, examined 
and approved the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account as at December 31, 1964. 

After having paid tribute to the deceased Cavaliere del Lavoro Barone Prof. Francesco 
Mario Oddasso, Director on the Bank's Board since 1945 and Deputy Chairman since 
1947, the Report of the Board ot Directors makes a quick review ot some of the more 
important aspects of the economic position and monetary world, and ihen deals more 
particularly with the national situation. 

The Report also makes reference to die efforts made by the Bank with the 
double aim of maintaining unchanged as much as possible the volume of credit assistance 
CO customers, even at the time of the year when bank liquidity was scarce, and of 
meeting further increases in management charges, aggravated especially by rising staff 
cost. 

Aa December 31. 1964, funds deposited amounted to L. 1,350,000 million; invest¬ 
ments, including all forms, to 1 .. 1,068,000 million; liquidity lias maintained itself in the 
satisfactory measure of 34 per cent on the funds of third parties, including circular 

cheques. 

The Profit and Los* Account closed with a profit balance of L 1,752,502,970 net 
of the prudential provisions for sinking funds and appropriations. 

The Meeting resolved to maintain unchanged the dividend at L. 100 per share 
(10 per cent), and to allocate L. S00 million to increase the reserve, thus bringing it to 
L, 7,900 million—equal to 63.2 per cent of the share capital. 

It dealt afterwards with the nomination to the Board of Directors for 1965/1967 
in the persons of: Rag. Guglielmo Di Gonsiglio, Ing. For tuna to Federici, Rag. Raffaelc 
Mancinelli, Dott. Carlo Obber. Avv. Giulio Pacelli, Doit. Alberto Ravano, Dott. Achille 
Ruta, Prof. Avv. Pietro Sette, Dott. Massimo Spada, Prof. Ing. Luigi Tocchetti, Avv. 
Vittorino Veronese, and addressed words of deep appreciation to Civ. del Lav. Giovanni 
Di Giura, to Prof. Dott. Lanfranco Maroi and to Prof. Carlo Vcnditii who for many years 
have been Members of the Bank's Board of Directors, contributing with devotion and 
competence to its administration and who, having accomplished the three-year period, 
or upon their request, are leaving the Bank today. 

The Board of Directors, reassembling after the Meeting, proceeded with the election 
of the Members of the Board, nominating as Chairman Cav. Gr. Cr Avv. Vittorino 
Veronese bOdTHs Deput> Chairman Dott. Massimo Spoda. The Managing Directors are 
Rag. Gughtlmo Di Gonsiglio and Dott. Achille Ruta. In consequence of the resignation 
from the*Board of Auditor* of Dott Carlo Obber, Dott. Ugo TabaneUi has been nomin¬ 
ated netr effective Auditor. 
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ALLIANCE BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


A RECORD YEAR 

At the Annual Meeting held at Brighton 
Alderman Lewis Cohen, Chairman and Manag¬ 
ing Director, in the course of his speech, said: 

During 1964 we took another leap forward) 
to total assets of £139,915,993, an increase ot 
£19,842,640. This rate of growth represent 
161 per cent, which well exceeded our intentions 
for the year. 

The total amount of investments fnsfe-' 
holders gnd depositors amounted to £38,275,136. 
fesfiher increased by £1,465,274 of interest not 
withdrawn. Withdrawals, exclusive of interest, 
were £20,999,602. The interest allowed to 
ordinary share Investors throughout the year was 
3^ per cent per annum, clear of income tax, but 
on February 1st, 1965, this was increased to 3.J 
per cent, representing a gross rate of £6. 7s. 8d. 
per cent to members liable to the full rate oG 
income tax on an ordinary dividend. 

£30,584,988 was lent on 11,056 new mortgage 
loans—over 97i per cent to individual house 
purchasers. The average amount lent on mon 
gage amounted to £2,766. 

We have placed to General Reserve a sum 
of £675,000 and increased the balance carried 
forward from £3,890,902 to £4,571,857. This 
represents 3.27 per cent of total assets, and i* 
substantially more than the minimum required 
for Trustee Status and represents a bulwark of 
additional security for all whtf have funds 
invested with the Alliance. At the end of 1964. 
we held liquid assets of over £23,650,000, repre-^ 
senting 16.9 per cent of total assets. 

We have opened line new branch offices in 
Sheffield, Leicester, Hanley and Iltord and hau 
additional premises in hand being adapted fo? 
Use shortly. 

It is something of a tragedy that the shortage 
of mortgage loan funds should bring the housing 
market virtually to a standstill. This means dis¬ 
location in the construction industry and ait 
addition to costs—quite apart from the frustra¬ 
tion of countless numbers wishing to set up 
home. This in turn spills over into general re-i 
sentmeni against anyone who may be though/* 
to have any responsibility for the availability 
of homes. It is beyond the capacity of building 
societies to guarantee the volume of funds suffi¬ 
cient to smooth out these undesirable fluctua¬ 
tions. Surely, there could be a partnership 
between Government and building societies, 
whereby funds could be channelled to buildings 
societies at times of shortage? This would mean 
that mortgages would be available ar a steady 
level and the building industry would be 
enabled to work efficiently without violent re¬ 
currences of “ Stop-Go.” ' 4 

Tlie Report was adopted. 


1J% (dear of irftome tax) equals 

£6-7s-8d% 

where tax is payable at standard 
rate 

ALLIANCE BUILBINC SOCIETY 
Head Office: Prison Hoom, Brighton 1 •* 
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High Vacuum International Limited 


CONSIDERABLE deqree of recovery 


The twenty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Edv\aids High Vacuum Imenianonal Limited 
was held on May 5th in London. Vice-Admiral 
Sir Charles Hughes H.ilJett, KCB. CBE (tlic 
Chairman), presiding. 

The following are cxiua^ from lib circulated 
Statement: 

The results of the vear 1964—a tnding profit 
before taxation of L 230.000—show a consider¬ 
able degree of recovery, partly as a result ol the 
organisational steps taken during the early part 
Ot the >car. This piofit is more than double 
the figure for 1963 and is in excess of the esti¬ 
mate of /,175,000 given when die interim 
chwdend was announced m Octobei last. It was 
wholly earned in the .second half of the year. 

You will have seen from the preliminary 
Statement circulated by the Board following 
their meeting on Match 22, 1965, that there has 
been a substantial increase in bofh deliveries 
and orders received ovci the previous yeai and 
that these are all-time record* for the Group. 
The profit margins, houevet, do not yet fully 
reflect the benefits ot the changes thin lni\c 
been made. 

Despite this marked degree of recovery re¬ 
corded, your directors feel that the final dividend 
on the Ordinary shares should be kept at 6 per¬ 
cent, making a total of 9 per cent lor the year 
(same). 

The Chairman then outlined some of i lie steps 
taken during 1964 to reorganise the Group of 
Companies to meet the requirements of the 
present market position of high vacuum 
techniques. 

He added: The Central RehearJi Labora¬ 
tories (C.R.L.) were established at Cruwiey m 
July, 1964, as part of the Holding Companv 
and forming a focal point lor our basic research 
activities throughout the Gioup. This lias been 
brought about by a separation oC Research from 
Development which will piovide greater con¬ 


centration on specific research programmes, 
leaving product development to take place within 
the production divisions of the Operating Com¬ 
panies. Total annual costs of research and 
development are in the region of £250,000, and 
this expenditure has not been curtailed during 
the difficulties of the past two years. In terms of 
new ideas and designs, therefore, a considerable 
amount has already been accumulated for the 
benefit of 1965 and the following years. 

Although the total orders received during 

1964 by the Overseas Companies in the USA, 
Canada, Italy and Germany, show an increase 
over 1963, this increase is not yet at the level 
which they should be able to achieve, partly due 
to production reorganisation within the UK. 
Prompt delivery is all-important within overseas 
markets, and this is receiving urgent con¬ 
sideration. 

The market for vacuum products in Europe 
is very large, and this is particularly so for those 
countries within the F..E C. Of the total exports 
from the UK companies (representing over 40 
per cent of the output), one quarter goes to 
the Common Market, and to this must be added 
the freeze drying plants manufactured in Italy 
by our company there. Particular attention has 
been paid to the reorganisation of both the 
German and the Italian Companies, so as to be 
able to strengthen our position still further, 
whether Britain ultimately joins the Common 
Market, or not. 

Total orders for the first three months of 

1965 are in excess of those for the same period 
of the previous year. When the high value of 
ordeis in hand at the beginning of the year is 
taken into account, a sales budget approximatclv 
30 per cent higher than in 1964 is forceist. It 
is expected, therefore, that the 1965 profit will 
be substantially in excess of that achieved in 
1964, unless there are any unforeseen circum¬ 
stances 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ABERDARE HOLDINGS , 
LTD 

RECORD GROWTH 

The twenty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Aberdare Holdings Limited was hold on May 
4th in London, Mr A. J f , Nicholas, CBE, MIEE 
(chairman and joint managing director), pres idl¬ 
ing. 

In the course of his circulated review, Mr 
Nicholas said: 

The profit before tax at £1,187,691 shows an 
increase of £178,598 on last year’s figures. The 
net profit amounts to £586,671, compared with 
£503,107. We are recommending a Final Divb 
dend of 13 per cent on the Capital as increased 
by the 1 for 8 Rights Issue. 

Both incoming business and output have 
established new records and the end of thp 
year showed a substantial increase in orders in 
hand. 

Having reviewed the encouraging progress of 
the subsidiaries at home and abroad, the chair¬ 
man continued: 

It is a simple truth that wc are an industrial 
country and the corollary of this fact is that 
“power” is the under-lying strength on which 
industry can build. 

Tins is the reason why the electrical industry 
must be one of growth—it is most important 
to have adequate power available. 

The above facts confirm my belief in expan¬ 
sion and justify the sreps wc have taken to 
acquire more land, buildings and plant, but most 
important of all, to increase the numbers of 
technical men who will be needed, to meet this 
future growth. 

The report was adopted. 


NAIRN & WILLIAMSON 
(HOLDINGS) 

The forty-third Annual General Meeting of 
Nairn & Williamson (Holdings) Limited will be 
held on May 31st at Kirkcaldy. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
Statement by the Chairman, Sir M. George 
Nairn, Bt.: 

The total earnings of the Group this year 
amounted to £1,033,048, covering a period of 
53 weeks, against a profit of £945,350 for the 
previous period of 65 weeks. This result, 
although better than for the previous period, 
was not quite up to expectations. Because of a 
higher taxation charge, the net profit is some¬ 
what lower than in the previous period being 
£588,412 compared with £643,301. 

The Board recommend a final dividend of 
6 per cent, less tax, on the Issued Ordinary 
Stock, which makes 9 per cent for the year. 

Nairn-Williamson Limited is the main sub¬ 
sidiary with factories at Kirkcaldy and - 
Lancaster. Although trading in 1964 did not 
live up to the promise of earlier months, the 
Company succeeded in increasing its sales over 
those of 1963 and profits showed a substantial 
improvement. %, 

With regard to the future, recent legislation 
in the United Kingdom has placed increased ] 
financial burdens on industry and has simul¬ 
taneously reduced the spending power of the j 
public. This action will Intensify the already ] 
very keen competition prevailing in our Home 
Market. Taking all factors into account, my 
assessment of the situation is that this is going 
to be a difficult trading year. I 


Guide to 

Weights and Measures 

T In-, fiiiidt was compiled In the Si.uisiual Dfpartim.nl 

oi l hr L«on<»misi lor use within our own oIIkc: 

it was tier idfd to publish it as a book In scree a wider pnbli. 

M hr Guide has now Item out of piint loi some years 
but lequcsls lot copies hi ill rotur in. It hits rlterelore l*ci n 
decided to levise and extend the Guide and to publish a shot id 
and iip-lo-djie edition. 

In pages it provides fans and fimues on the weights 
and measures of the world. For the most widely used uiii|>. 
tables oi equivalents are given: 
tea' unit* that arc used only in certain emmnies and 
trades, eon vers ion factors are given. 

The Guide, price 17 fid. (L\S. $2.43 post free for cash with 
order, n obtainable from: 

PuUkatloM Department, The Economist, 25 St. James’s 
' Street, London, S.W.1. 
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Economist 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 

Further Soles Expansion 
Higher Profit and Dividend 
\Vell Equipped to meet Current Problems 
SIR ARCHIBALD 




The seventy-eighth Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of S pi llers Limited will be held on 
May 26th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated statement of the Chairman, Sir Archi¬ 
bald Forbas, GBE, 

During the past year there was a further 
expansion of sales both fa money value and 
in volume. This increase came in approxi¬ 
mately equal proportions from our existing 
business and from new acquisitions becoming 
effective in whole or in part for the first 
lime. 

, Profit before taxation was £8.88 million 

K and after providing for all taxes and minori¬ 
ties rhc amount available for shareholders 
was £4 39 million—an increase of 10 per 
cent on J963-4. In these circumstances the 
Directors recommend a total distribution on 
the Ordinary Shares of 13 per cent against 
11 \ per cent for the previous year. This 
with the Preference dividends would, after 
deduction of Income Tax, absorb £2 million, 
having a retention of £2.39 million. 

Retentions from piolit over the last ten 
\eais have totalled £14.6 million and dunng 
the same period the net distribution on the 
Oidinaiy Share Capital has risen by £1*3 
, million. Although other factor such as UlC 
use of loan capital and inflation* have had 
their effect, I think this does demonstrate 
1 ihat shareholders have leceived a satisfactory 
i cl urn irom the investment ol these addi¬ 
tional lunds in the business. 

Capital expenditure in 1964-5 indud ng the 
i-quisition of businesses amounted to £l2i 
million. The principal acquisition during the 
vear was that of the Scottish Animal Pro¬ 
ducts Group. This important business is 
working smoothly in conjunction with oui 
own and Spiatts’ pet food activities. 

Since the close of the financial year we 
4 have purchased the whole of the issued share 
capital of Frears & Blacks Ltd., an old estab¬ 
lished and prominent baking business in 
Leicester. I am sure that this acquisition 
will further consolidate our position in this 
trade in the Midland*. 

COMMENTARY ON PRINCIPAL AC riVITVIS 

Flour ; Although the national consumpt ha 
of flour showed a small decline in 1964 our 
deliveries to bakers were fully maintained 
and those of pre-packed “ Homepridc ” self- 
raising and plain floyr for domestic use were 
substantially increased \Vith a consequential 
improvement fa earnings. Shortly after the 
end of the financial year *otn* earing fa the 
cost of certafa faaported wheats enabled us 
to reduce the price of hakers* flour. 

Baking: There was a significant expansion 
in the volume of sales but this was not re¬ 
flected in aggregate earnings largely because 
of the appreciable rise throughout the year 
in the costs of operation and of molt materials 
(other than flour). The price of our bread 
products was not increased until November* 
1964, since which date unfortunately, costs, 
particularly of distribution, have continued 
to rise. Considerable effort is being made 
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to combat this situation by increased effici¬ 
ency, including the Introduction of new 
manufacturing techniques, but margins re¬ 
main under pressure. 

Animal Feeding Stuffs: The" tonal con¬ 
sumption of compound animal foods in the 
the United Kingdom increased very slightly 
m 1964 without, however, regaining all me 
tonnage lost in 1963. Our own deliveries— 
which had not fallen in 1963—showed a 
marginal decrease which was iri some degree 
counteracted by increased deliveries of con¬ 
centrates for farm mixing- Competition was 
still further intensified during the year with 
demand for feed stayfa^virtually unchanged, 
and a larger supply Of home-grown cereals 
available for consuxnpdqft on the farms. 

Prices of raw material*, wages and other 
costs rose during rhc year; as we absorbed 
some of these increases, earnings were re¬ 
duced. Since the end of the year deliveries 
have improved, but competition remains 
keen. 

Pet Foods : The overall consumption of 
pet foods in the country increased again in 
1964 and our Group fuithcr improved its 
share of the expanded market. Good pro¬ 
gress was made by most of puf p leading, 
brands fa both the dry *nd panned sections. 
Karnings weie satisfactory and we had the 
benefit of those from Scottish Animal Pro¬ 
ducts tor some nine months or the financial 
■w ar 

Other Activities: Rusk, ^piccs and soya 
products maintained or improved their re¬ 
spective trading positions. McrJianting 
operations were satisfactory and there wax an 
increase fa the aggregate earnings from 
activities outside the fitld of food manu- 
ia^ure 

overseas JNitR ests 

The RhoJesian Milling Co. (Pvt.) Ltd. 
un which we own 59 per cent of the equity; 
increased its earnings in the year $o May 31, 
1964, but this was offset by the higher inci¬ 
dence of taxation. The same dividend was 
declared as for the previous year. 

Later in 1964 the ownership Of the former 
subsidialrfag of the Milling Comfrtity opera*, 
ring in Zambia was transferred tn a new 
Zambia Company—the National Milling Co. 
Ltd.—in which w r e own 50 per cent of the 
equity. 

Allied Mills Ltd. of Australia increased 
its profit for the'yfcaf ended October 31, 
1964, but paid the same rate of dividend on 
its Ordinary Shares (of which we hold 10 per 
cent) as for the previous year. 

PROSPLCTS TOR I HE CURRENT YEAR 

Competition is keen in all sections of our 
business and we have to face increased costs 
in the current year including those directly 
arising from the November and April 
budgets. On the other hand, we are well 
equipped to meet such commercial problems 
ft may arise and, so far as one is able to 
judge at this stage, the new tax system seems 
unlikely to present this company with any 
real embarrassment. 
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JOHNSON GROUP ■ 
CLEANERS LiWltED 

ANOTHER RUTQR0 
TRADING PROPIT 

The annual general meeting of Johnson Group 
Gleaners Limited will be held in Liverpool on 
May 25th. In the course of hi* review* Mr 

Douglas Crockett says: 

The exceptionally favourable conditions which 
produced record profits hi the year 1963 Con¬ 
tinued for a time in 1964* but deteriorated in 
the summer months. They gave place to the 
economic and political disturbance which 
marred the flow of business in the last quartet 
of the year, and whkfa 
still prevails. In addi* 
lion, in Southern arc^f 
the very warm la!* 
summer and autumn* 
encouraging the use of 
the lightest form of 
outerwear, seriously 
hindered the normal 
flow of work. Tunji 
over in many distrief* 
has therefore proved 
less buoyant. Cosh 
have risen sharp!v, not* 

Mr Douglas ably in wages and 

CrockattG IP . sfafaies, but aFo fa 
* * “ \ " r nrifay other expense*. 
'Fhe further iflcffravfcx fft fixation and m insur¬ 
ance contributions announced by the neyr 
Government will add to our burdens, and we 
may now need to face a decline in profit margin. 

Hading in the industiy is by no means easy. 
Turnover so far m 1965 is rising, but at a Io\v*r 
rate than a year ago. Unsettled condition! 
render it exceedingly difficult to make any re¬ 
liable forecast as to the probable profit level far 
the year 

The total profit for 1964, before tax, amounted 
to £788,000 against £738,000 in 1963. The tax 
charge calculated at the new rate of 8s. 3& 
takes £375,000 against £308,000 a vear agfe 
Net profit after tax reached £412,000 againlt 
£429,000. Profits realised on assets sofa 
amounted to £92,000. Of the final net profit 
of £304,009 the sum ,of £222,000 was absorbed 
10 dividends, arid the jumafader, £282,000 his 
been added to Group Reserves. As forecast las* 
May a dividend for the year of 10 per cent h|* 
been paid upon the capital enlarged by tty* 
scrip issue of 1 share lor 10 made at that time. 

Comprehensive Redevelopment of our town* 
and cities continues. It is sweeping away many 
derelict areas of bock land and is modernising 
our town centres. 'Tim process produces sub¬ 
stantial proflu for devdoper9, for local authori¬ 
ties and for property owner* of long standing. 

It is, however, vastly increasing the burden p£ 
rent and rate* to reuul trade and is contribut¬ 
ing to inflation. In the case of small shop¬ 
keepers and of service trade* like our owh, 
where turnovers are relatively low, it bear* 
harshly on old established tenants and owncr^, 
frequently pricing them right out of central 
positions. Year by year wc are being compelled, 
therefore, to part with properties in sites where 
we would prefer to continue to trade undis- 
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turbed. Alternative premises are costly and hard 
to find and positions in (be new shopping 
centres, many of fchich we have of oknsrse taken, 
are extremely expensive for our trade. 

In the past two years, profits on realisations 
appearing in our accounts, because of the com¬ 
pulsory acquisition of many such properties, 
have been higher than normaf at over £195,000 
(for the two-year period). A year ago we made 
a distribution out of capital profit of 1 per cent, 
tax free, to our ordinary and employee share¬ 
holders, at a cost of £29,000. This year a similar 
distribution (as already announced) has been 
made at the rate of 2 per cent, costing £64,000. 
As clearly indicated last year, it must of course 
be understood that such exceptional distribu¬ 
tions cannot be counted on in the future. 

In May last, most regrettably, the death 
oocurred in a road accident of Mr H. P. Harris, 
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Chairman of Joseph Harris Ltd., of Birming¬ 
ham. As pf;the|Prefefknce* t 

Shares in that Company and not held by the 
Group, have been acquired from his executors. 
This converts that operating company into a 
wholly-owned subsidiary. Mr Harris, whose life 
work was the development of the Harris 
business, is greatly missed from our ranks. 

FURTHER ACQUISITIONS 

Rapid Cleaners Ltd. (together with an Asso¬ 
ciated Company) of Middlesbrough, joined the 
Group in April, 1964, as subsidiaries of Pullars 
of Perth. This acquisition adds over 30 branches 
to the Pullar range in Northern England. The 
Rapid Works at Middlesbrough is well placed 
to service all Pullar branches situated in the 
North Eastern and Yorkshire areas, thus 
strengthening the Perth business over a wide 
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field. Mr A. J. Rider who founded and devel* 
~ fcpedth*Middfcrtwpugh firm has remained with 
.the .toroiip" in~ v cftftrge of the cx-Rapjd interests 
and we welcome him and his colleagues into 
association with Us. 

During the year the five branches of Carpen¬ 
ters of Scarborough were acquit and added to 
the Crockatt business, based at Leeds. 

The Arbroath Laundry Ltd. of Arbroath, 
Scotland, joined the Group in January, 1965, the 
Group Company purchasing all its shares. Mr* 
G. L. Manson, who has been head of the 
business for many years and is a son of its 
founder, will continue as Managing Director 
of the Arbroath Company and a warm welcome 
is extended to him and to his colleagues. 

The members of the Group Board are most 
grateful for the loyal service rendered by all 
employees throughout the country during 1964. 



Bayerische Hypotheken-und Wechsel-Bank 

MUNCHEN 

Theatiners trasse 9-17 Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 10 


308 Branch Offices in Bavaria, the Palatinate, and Baden-Wiirttembcrg 


14 Offices of the Mortgage Department 
at 

Augsburg, Berlin, Bremen, Diissddorf, Frankfurt/M., Freiburg i.Br., Hamburg, Hannover, Ludwigshafcn a.Rh., 
Miinchen, Niirnberg, Regensburg, Saarbriicken and Wurzburg. 


At the General Meeting held on April 8, 1965, it was agreed to distribute a dividend of 16% and 
a bonus of 4% on nominal DM 100,000,600.— Common Stock for the Business Year 1964. Payment 
will be effected as from April 9, 1965, through any branch of our Bank and the other pay offices that have 
been publicly announced, against presentation of coupon No. 15. 


Hie following are some figures from the Balance Sheet as per December 31, 1964: 

Capital (Stock Capital and Reserves) . DM 280,000,000.— 

about DM 3,535,471,000.— 


Deposits with the Banking Department 
Savings Deposits included therein 

Pension Fund . 

Debtors. 

Long-term Loans of the Mortgage Department 
Outstanding Bonds and Borrowings of the Mortgage Department 
Net Profit . 


about DM 1,706,179,000.— 
about DM 100,386,000.— 
about DM 1,769,398,000.— 
about DM 2,889,899,000.— 
about DM 2,997,865,000.— 
DM 20,000,000.— 




Miinchen, April, 1965. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
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SUN ALLIANCE INSURANCE 
LIMITED 


Extract from the Review of the Report 
and Accounts for the >ear 1964 
by the Chairman, Mr T. D. Barclay 


rr 


r 


For the last two years I have had to report 
results which fell far short of those to which wc 
hive for long been accustomed. Our results are 
still suffering from worsening claims experience 
in many parrs of the world and have been 
mateiifllly affected by the reorganisation of the 
Group in the United States of America. The 
net profit of the Group at £2,278,621 is a wel¬ 
come improvement on last year’s ligurc of only 
£ 125,402 but there is still a long way to go 
before our underwriting results can be regarded 
as satisfactory. 

I am sure that you share my satisfaction at 
the splendid progress whi^h has been achieved 
bv our Life Department. 

The premium income in the Fire, Accident 
and Marine Departments has risen from 
£S3,643,053 to £59,094,296 (an increase of 
10.2 per ccni) and the underwriting amount* 
showed a surplus of £1,646,986 compared with 
a deficit of £1,580,925 in 1963. 

Having icgaid to the very heavy draft made 
on the Profit and Loss Account tor the payment 
of the 1963 dividend, the Directois decided that 
the replenishment of the reserves should have 
the first claim on the year’s profits and have 
therefore maintained the dividend V the same 
iaie of 2s 8d. per share. 

We decided to biing into Piofu and Loss 
Account £717,861 post-acquisition profits 
realised on the sale of piopcuus now suiplus 
to our requirements. 

Since our Marine, Aviation and Transit 
Account has expanded considerably in lecent 
\ears (from £3,624,290 in 1960 to £5,325,762 
in 1964) we have decided to transfer to the 
Alliance Maiine Fund an amount of 
£250,000. 

The balance carried ioiward in our Profit and 
Loss account is increased horn £2,439,307 to 
£3,0X6,828. 


LIFF DIPAKJMINT 

1964 1963 


Net new sums assured_ £48,016,000 £33.909,000 


Premiums thereon • 

Single. 

£83.003 

£74,000 

Renewable. 

759.000 

545,000 

Annuities : 

Net amount per annum of 
annuities— 

£842,000 

£619,000 

Immediate... 

£396,000 

£225,000 

Others. 

691,000 

359,000 

Premiums thereon ; 

Smile.. 

£3,410.000 

£1,960.000 

Renewable. 

247,000 

118,000 

t * * 

£3,657.000 

£2.078.000 

Life and Annuity Funds It 

end of year . 

£61,855.860 

£55,858,180 


The Life and Annuitv busings of the Grbup 
is transacted entirely by the Alliance. The 
met ease in Life net flaw sums assured from 
£33,909,000 to £48,016,000 represents an tn- 
t re isc of 41 per cent o\cf the 1963 total. More 
important than net new sums assuied are the 
premiums thereon which show a comparable 
increase. Premiums on new Annuitv business 
increased by approximately 80 per cent. 


URL DLPAR1MLM 


1964 1963 

Premiums. £24.623,142 £22,187,769 

Claims. I3.46f.008 t5.l4fr.S04 

Sui plus/Dcficn. 1,133,273 —2,589,726 


La«,t vear I had to report to you the worst 
results wc have ever experienced. The number 
and cost of Hies are increasing mote rapidly 
than ihe expansion ol the economy and theie 
has been a noticeable uiiicise in the mimbei of 
really serious fires. 

Oveiseas (.excluding the United Stales and 
Canad i) v\ e have seen a moderate increase in 
oui business but the ratio of piofit has been 
less, due latgely to the unsatisfactoty tesults of 
business on the Continent of Europe, changes 
are taking place in this area whivh we hope 
will impiove the lesults. 

Turning now to the United States, the figures 
hive been considerably affected by the re-oigan- 
isniion of our Joint Management Agreement 
with Royal Exchange and Allas. Loss ratios 
generally in that territory have continued to be 
ar a high level. Changes in the United States 
have necessitated the setting up of special pio- 
visions for unexmred risks in connection with 
liabilities taken over from the Roval Exchange 
and vou will see that a figure of £1,998,988 
has been tdded to the Fund at the beginning 
of the vear to take care of this item. 


ACC 11)1 \1 Df PAR I MIM 

1964 1963 

Premiums. £29,145.392 £26,705,786 

Claims. 16,941.914 15,280,544 

Surplus. 163,713 6»9,6lfr 

The business of the Department continues 
ro grow and in the United Kingdom the results 
piovcd substantially better than those for the 
preceding vear. Nevertheless, the Motor 
Account which represents almost half the pre¬ 
mium income at home produced only a nominal 
profit. 

We have done well with Personal Accident 
business. Howevrr, thd Bilrglafy and Money 
business has gone from bad to worse and rates 
generally for this business are* now being further 
increased. 

Public Liability business has not shown very 
satisfactory results but Fidelity and Contingency 
business has contributed to ouf profit in this 
country. 

The Continent of Europe has proved especi¬ 


ally difficult for us and Belgium, Holland and 
, "Italy have contributed to our losses. 

- <, South Africa and India produced good results 
, gnd we have expanded our business. 

* United States casualty business has been a 
'matter of great concern to us. As in the Fire 
P^^par^xicnt; out interests wvo 
following reorganisation. Liabilities were taken 
• over from the Royal Exchange but the amount 
involved was relatively smart due in part to the 
fact that long term policies arc relatively in¬ 
frequent an the Casualty vde. Unfortunately 
thi», business resulted m a considerable Iota Iof 
1964. ^ 

The National Boiler & General Insurance Co. 
Ltd, had an exceptionally good year. 


MARIM DEPARTMENT 

1964 1963 

Premium*. £5.325,762 £4.749,49* 

Fund at end of year. 6,941,533 6,234,683 

Transferred to Profit and 

Lou Account. 350,000 1 389,183 

There lias been a satisfactory increase in the 
amount of business undertaken by the Group 
in this department. Although casualties re¬ 
ported during the year were less in number 
than those reported in 1963, many of the casual¬ 
ties in 1964 involved modern tonnage and cost 
more to repair. Moreover, there have been 
increases in all repair costs. 

Our Avhation business (conducted by the 
Alliance) his continued to increase and the entry 
of the Westminster Fire Office as one of our 
Marine units has contributed to the increase in 
our total premium income. 


CROSSLEY BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 

The thirtieth Annual General Meet ng of 
Crossley Building Products Limited was held 
on May 3rd at Middlesbrough, Sir Rupert 
Speir, MP (Chairman), presiding. The follow¬ 
ing are extracts from his circulated review. 

The >ear ended December 31, 1964, was 
favourable to the building and allied industries 
both in terms of weather and of industrial 
activity. This enabled us to make full uae of 
our productive capacity and we have thus once 
again produced record result?. 

After charging Depreciation of £139,682 
(1963 £116,359) and Taxation of ,(120,822 
(1963 £99,597), the Group net profit amounts 
to £131*598 an increase of £38,595 compared 
with 1963. Your Directors recommend a final 
dividend of 11 per cent on the Ordinary 
Shares, making a total of 17$ per Cent less 
income tax for the year compared with the 
equivalent dividend of’ 15 peU cent for the 
previous year. 

In the early months of the current year there 
lias been a continuing high demand for our 
products. Pfj Indications are that these 
conditions are** likely auremSin with us for most 
of the year. Clearly much must, however^ 
depend on national economic, and trading con¬ 
ditions, and regarding these there is, unfortun¬ 
ately much doubt and uncertainty. 

' I kyak forward, nevertheless, to a keen demand, 
for building materials and therefore, to our 
progress 'being maintained. Additional benefits' 
Should also be derived from the new develop¬ 
ments and extensions. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON 


BRITISH ISLES AND 
GENERAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 

SJR DENYS LOWSON 
ON IMPORTANCE Or OVERSEW 
INVESTMENTS 

INCRIASID RES ENUE AND DIVIDtND 


(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


Group Results for 1964/65 and Extract 
from the Chairman’s Statement 


Profit before tnx.. . 

Tm .. . 

Net Profit. 

Minority Interest .. . 

Dividends (net) .. . 

Depreciation . 

Profit Retained. 

Capital Employed . 

Earned % .. ,, .. . 

Paid %.. 

The Year’s Results 

Sales during the year under review showed an incua.c in all *v.u 
Christmas trading was a record 
Theie was a large Increase in 'tall expenditure, mainly dik to ns v ^ in ntc« of remum uiion 
and transport and occupational co«t«? all rose. In spilt ot this I am glad to mv th.it we 
ended the year with the highest ttading pioht in the hisioiy oi the Conip.ui) 

Reorganisation 

One of the most important decisions taken this year has tu«_ti to nio\e the main w in.house 
at Bridge House, Lambeth, which supplies blanches with books and sutioneiy to Swindon 
We have bought a site there and nope to have the building opeiation.il in 1967 Tht*. 
major move will involve an investment ot more than £2 500,000 and will ,ilkct several 
hundied members of the staff 


1963/4 

1964,5 

000 s 

000 s 

2 *77 

? 7ST 
\ *'46 

1 in 

1.164 

i,:o7 

* 

6i: 

66' 

si : 

614 

5s; 

V.7 

10 

l f >S17 

21 l 

2U) 

11 0 

125 

of 11k lui> 

llless .hkI 


MOTOR GEAR & ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

Turnover and Profits at Record Levels 

The Annual General Meeting of Motor Gear ft Engineering Industries limited was held in 

London on 5th May, 1965. 


The following i6 a summary of the Chaii man’s 
Statement. 

The Profit before taxation rose from £229,953 
to £296,382, an increase of over 2$ per cent, and 
Profit after taxation from £128,070 to £165*211. 

The Motor Gear ft Engineering Company 
Limited, manufacturers of universal joints, 
reduction gear units, gears and flexible 
couplings, ended the year with a full order book 
and new orders continue to be received at a 
satisfactory rate and value. Recent monthly 
accounts are showing the benefits of economies 
effected earlier. 

Scientific Welding Limited has contributed at a 
high rate in relation to turnover. A removal to 
Itiigci premises already owned by a subsidiary. 


the installation of additional muchmcrv and the 
increased demand for contract welding should 
assist this company even fuithci. 

Lancaster Carpets Limited. Substantial in¬ 
creases in turnover and profits have again been 
realised. Additional factory space, new plant 
and impimoments in layout and handling have 
each conti ibutcd. Further expansion is planned 
and lurnovel is continuing to rise, wlulsi 
Export sales are playing an increasing part 
satisfactory progress has been made in two 
Condition Market countries The company 
intends to introduce a 100°,' Nylon carpu 
during 1965. 

All Subiidianes arc capable of expansion and 
greater profitability and the prospects for the 
Group appear favourable. 



The Motor Gear ft Engineering Lancaster Carpets 

Company limited Limited 

Scientific Welding Limited 

Steel Hulls Limited 

MOTOR GEAR ft ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES LTD. y 
Locomotive House, 3004 Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.l 


Sir Denys Lowson, Bt, the Cliait man, pre¬ 
sided at the twenty-eighth Annual General 
Meeting of the British Isles and General Invest¬ 
ment Trust Limited which was held on 
May 3 rd, in London. 

In the course of his remaiks he said that the 
gross revenue amounted to £226,504 Compared 
with £175,978 Although to some extent the 
increase is due to a full vear’s dividend from 
the investments puichased from the proceed' 
ot the Rights issue made in September, 1963, 
thv major port on of the increase is due to 
increased dividends from the existing invest¬ 
ments Your dncctois have alieadv paid 0 
second interim dividend of 9 per cent, making 
lo per cent lor the yeai, against 15 per cent 
Li*'t vear *1 h s will leave £132,733 to be cac¬ 
hed foivv.ud. against £109,384 brought in 


Till IN VLSI MINIS 

The maikct value of the investments as at* 
Januaiv 31st lasr showed an increase ot 8.8 per 
cent, compared with a fall of 0.5 pci cent m the 
FT Actuaries Index over the same period Tin* 
indicated a break-up value of approximately 
20s. 9d, per shaie Although obviously tlicu 
has been some fall since that timfc, particularly 
in some of our Overseas investments, I think 
you will all agiee that this is satisfactory 

Based on the valuation as at January 31, 196* 
the geographical distribution ot our investments 
is as follows: 80.08 per cent in the United 
Kingdom and Commonwealth, 18 30 per cent 
in Canada and the United Stales of America, 
and 1 62 per cent in Central and South America 
and miscellaneous countries Whilst as regards 
categories, 6 2 s per cent is in bonds debenture 
stocks and Notes 4 48 per cent in Preference 
and Preferred Ordmarv Stocks and shares, and 
89 27 pci cent in Ordinarv and Deferred 
Otdmaty stock and shares. 

CURIUM LCONOWK I’KOBI TMS 

Last yen I rdciicd to the cuirent economic 
problems, and pointed out that there were 
definite warning signals ahead; although I vva> 
optimistic tor Lhe long term future I also 
stated that obviously the deficit on long Urin 
capital account could be appreciably well up 
In fact, over halt our deficit of £800 million on 
the balance of payments last year was due to 
the amount of our long term capital expendi¬ 
ture. Some restriction of the amount spent on 
this acgounL would therefore seem to be wise 
for the time being; but it would obviously be 
a great mistake if there was a long and con¬ 
tinuing cut back in our overseas investments 
add biyerseas developments which have done so 
much in the past to bring Into this country not 
only earnings, dividends and revenue* but also 
the basic rttv materials, which we require for 
our* manufactures. 

- > - BRITAIN^ HOLDINGS ABROAD 

Ih « Jette* la “ The Times * last September, 
which I joined m -signing, I pointed out that wt 
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appeared to 1*m £4,000 m&fipn qt overseas 
portfolio investments as a result of judicious 
investment, in particular during the last twenty 
years, as well as the Government holdings of 
some £450 million of investments, largely repre¬ 
senting the United States securities which they 
rook over from British shareholders in 1941 and 
failed to return to these shareholders at the end 
of the last war. The Canadian investments 
taken over in 1941 were largely disposed of at 
chat time to help to finance the war effort. 

In addition to these figures I mentioned, there 
are approximately £832 million gold and other 
balances and some £6,000 million represented 
by direct investments abroad; these are mainly 
investments of companies incorporated in the 
United Kingdom and comprise their overseas 
branches, subsidiaries and associated companies. 
An up to date analysis of these direct invest¬ 
ments is not readily available; but a guide C8n 
be obtained from the Board of Trade figures, 
which indicated a book value for outward direct 
investments (excluding oil and insurance com¬ 
panies) at the end of 1962 of about £3,500 mil- 


ALSTONS 

INTERIM 

The following is an mteum report issued 
to the shareholders of The Alstons Group by 
the Chairman, Mr John L. Bayne, for the 
half-year ended December 31, 1964: 

This is the first occasion on which an 
interim report is being submitted to our 
shareholders and you will therefore appreciate 
that it must be limited in its comparisons. It 
must also be appreciated that the Profit and 
Loss accounts on which the result arc based 
are unaudited. 

Subject to the Audit, therefore, the Group 
profits for the half-year to December 31, 1964 
after tax, attributable to the shareholders of 
Alstons Limited were $563,830 which com¬ 
pares favourably with the figure of $661,037 
reflected in the audited accounts for the full 
year ended June 30, 1964. It must however 
be borne in mind that particularly in the 
trading departments and subsidiaries a larger 
proportion of the annual profits arises in the 
first six months of the Group’s financial year 
rather than in the second six months. The 
effect of this seasonal influence throughout 
the Group is difficult to measure but I feel 
that it should be pointed out to our share¬ 
holders as being one of the reasons for the 
apparent improvement in the results. 

Our marine subsidiaries. Tugs & Lighters 
Limited and General Contractors Limited, 
have had a comparatively disappointing half- 
year and it is impossible to say to what ex¬ 
tent they will recover before the dose of 
the finandal year, but the indications are for 
an improvement, both in earnings and the 
exercise of economies. 

Our subsidiaries in the field of building 
components have had a better half-year and 1 
are involved in equipping themselves for 
greater production and efficiency. Their 
results are gratifying, 

The agency operations which include those , 
of our Sales Agency Department and of our } 
subsidiary, Spencer J. Kirton Limited have 
provided satisfactory results. 
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'Uon." Ol this, £1,800 nfcnUbn was ifiv**t4d In ^ 
overseas sterling area countries and £1,700 
million In tag iqpnwiei. Tfyd appn^ti- 

mate value of the net a&et$ of UK of) rotafopes 
was some £1,100 million, of which £300 million 
was invested in sterling area countries and £800' 
million in countries outside the sterling area. 
Comprehensive statistics of the value of over¬ 
seas interests of UK insurance companies are 
not available, but official estimates from the 
United States, where a substantial part of the 
overseas business of the UK insurance industry 
is conducted, puts the figure at about £350 mil¬ 
lion. These figures will of course have increased 
since 1962. 
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may Mird been notary ter dtfend th£ status 
of the £ last Autumn, what is important! is, 
IlMtJfr, t&M5 Maf/U M to make rods 
taedt froiro a tra^tag sugtfa Its future, ajpd, 
secondly, that we should not use up and expand 
those overseas assets'and investments, accumu¬ 
lated over a long period of years, which bring 
us in such a substantial annual revenue in order 
to offset or pay for short term losses. Other¬ 
wise we should be in the position of having a 
permanent balance of payments deficit particu¬ 
larly if as a result we lose the greater part of Our 
dividends, interest and invisible receipts, quite 
apart from the raw material difficulties wpjch 
will ensure for the manufacturing industries. 


LXTERNAL LIABILITIES IN PRIVATE SECTOR 

Against all these figures It Is estimated that 
the external liabilities of the UK private sector 
in the shape of portfolio and direct investments 
are not more than £2,800 million. While, there¬ 
fore, it is clear that wc are in a position to meet 
our liabilities, including any borowing which 


LIMITED 

REPORT 

A further addition to our Group has been 
made by the purchase by Spencer J. Kirton 
Limited of the share capital of Trex Agency 
Limited, a small company operating agencies 
in the hardware field. Kirtons and its sub¬ 
sidiary companies are now housed in our 
attractively renovated premises at 44/46 
South Quay. This move which was made 
early in 1965 gives Kirtons, Wilson & John¬ 
stone Limited and Trex Agencies Limited 
better accommodation than that enjoyed in 
the past, and makes the premises at 76a 
South Quay available for occupation by the 
Sales Agency Department which is expand¬ 
ing its operations profitably. 

I think it appropriate to mention that the 
Budget Speech made by the Hon. Minister 
of Finance on January 15, 1965 contains a 
statement to the effect that the Law will be 
amended so that for the purposes of tax, a 
company will be treated consistently as a 
distinct legal entity completely separate from 
its shareholders. He further indicated that 
it was intended ro introduce a corporation tax 
at a minimum of 41 per cent and a maximum 
of 44 per cent together with a withholding 
tax of 15 per cent on distributions by com¬ 
panies. This latter tax will be subject to a 
set off by recipients, whether individuals, 
companies or partnerships, against their 
income taxes. 

The introduction of a corporation tax at 
the level indicated would be very disturbing 
and would undoubtedly have a marked effect 
on the development of the country. The 
implications are receiving the attention of 
responsible business organisations and suit¬ 
able representations are being made to 
Government. 

In conclusion, I am happy to be able to 
record that in view of the results referred to 
above, the Directors have decided to maintain 
the dividend pattern established over the past 
four years, and have declared an interim 
dividend of 6 per cent on the ordinary shares. 


PROSPECTS TOR THE CURRENT YEAR 

As regards this company, our own revenue 
continues to be buoyant and subject to f&at 
may be the outcome of the Budget and £be 
Finance Bill, I hope we will be able to pay our 
shareholders the same dividend next fur. 
When we meet again next year I feel certain 
that we shall be able to lay before you a satis¬ 
factory account of our position, subject to kny 
imponderables which might befall us and which 
are outside our ability to control. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, and the proceedings terminated With 
• warm vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
Sir Denys Lowson, directors and staff. 


Subscription 
and Gift 
Orders 

If you would Ilka to receive The Economist 
regularly please fill In your name and address 
and hand this order to your newsagent—or send 
It direct to the publisher at the address below. 
If you would like to give The Economist to a 
friend, we will gladly arrange for a gift card to be 
sent with the first copy. 

Annual subscription by ordinary mall UK £6.0.Qcf.; 
USA $19.50,; elsewhere overseas £6.10.Qd- By air 
see page 708 


n Payment n Please send 

enclosed ^ bill 

The Economist, 25 St. James's Street, London, S.W.1 

NAME... 

VBLOCK CAPITALS) 


The 

Economist 


ADDRESS 


muinli 
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GENERAL ACCIDENT 

FIUF AM) LIFE ASSLK AMT (OHI'OKATIO.N LTD 

Sir Stanley Norie-Miller on 
results of 1961 

The \eicni\-nmth Annual General Meeting tall be held on 2<ah 
May at Path. The following is an extract from the circulated 
adthe\> of the < hamnan . Sir Stanlc\ None-Millo , 71/, A/C. />/., 

jr. 

K i: 1* O K T A N l) A C C O L N T S 

In 1964 income from all souices mcicased bv i 14.810,442 to rcadi a figure of 
£l 28 , 802 , 128 . 

The Revenue Balance foi the vear w.is £2,131,573 compared with £.2,M6,340 for the 
previous year which included a transfer of £850.000 from Provisions no longer icquircd. 

C K NKRAL COM M E NTS 

I cannot but be disappointed to lay before you Accounts which agim record an under- 
wilting loss. This is not in any way due to relaxation in the standard of underwriting 
or a vain search for volume at the expense of profit. I would emphasise that, particularly 
in the United States, the portfolio which showed a lo>s last year is basically the same 
portfolio which in 1962 produced a profit. Inadequacy of rates in competitive markets is 
undoubtedly a contributivc cause but this can be and is being rectified, though the process 
is not so rapid as we would wish. Furthermore, in the past two years it has been clearly, 
demonstrated both at home and in the United States that one of the greatest hazards of 
our business, over which an underwriter can have little contiol, is the vagaries of the weather 
—the elemental risk, comprising windstorms, hurricanes and abnormally severe winter 
conditions. By the verv nature of our business such losses must be taken in our stride, 
but we are not discouraged and I can say with confidence that our managements and staffs 
are determined that no effort will be spared to achieve an improvement in our underwriting 
experience of the past two years 


POWER SECURITIES 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


The 42nd* Annual General Meeting of 
Power Securities Corporation Ltd., will be 
held on May 27 in London. The following 
arc extracts from the circulated statement bv 
Sir Andrew M. MacTaggart, Chairman and 
Managing Director: 

The profit before taxation of £1,808,189 
compares with the pievious year’s figure of 
£1350350, an increase of £457,839. After 
taxation and the net dividend on the Prefer¬ 
ence Shares, there is a balance of £845,485 
compared with £658,959 in 1963. Out of 
this balance the Directors recommend the 
payment on tile Ordinary blurcs. as increased 
by the issue last year, of a dividend or 171 
per cent compared with 15 per cent paid in 
1963. 

BALFOUR, BEATTY & CO., 

LIMITED : In the United Kingdom, design 
and engineering tvork continues satisfactorily 
on modifications at North Wilford Power 
Station at Nottingham and on the civil 
engineering and building work^ lot the 2,000 
MW thermal station at Cottam. 

In Nigeria, the Kitinji dam and power 
house with ancillary works is progressing 
close to programme. 

Various oilier works, both at home and 
abroad, are proceeding to programme. 

TERSONS LIMITED: A large pro- 
attune of works throughout the United 
ingdom was undertaken by the Company 
during 1964. 


The future volume of work of the Com¬ 
pany is most satisfactory, ensuring a full 
programme for the next two years, with 
several of rhe recently negotiated contracts 
extending ns far as 1972. 

JAMES KILPATRICK & SON. 
LIMITED: 1964 was another successful 
year of trading for the Company, turnover 
increased, and profits attained a satisfactory 
level. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS: In rhe United 
Kingdom, the group companies have a very 
substantial amount of work on hand and 
turnover to date' this year is satisfactory. 
Skilled labour in some trades is still in short 
supply, and additional experienced executive 
staff are required as turnover increases. 
These, and other problems, some of which 
are beyond our control, make it difficult to 
prophesy very far ahead, but the results for 
the current year to date are encouraging 

Overseas, the position in some countries is 
complicated by such factors as local taxation 
and financial restrictions. The proposed 
alteration in the status of Overseas Trade 
Corporations will affect the policy of Balfour, 
Beatty (Overseas) Ltd., on future action in 
connection with new works but to what 
extent is not yet dear. We have various 
contracts overseas which are proceeding 
satisfactorily, but so far as can be ascertained 
the proposed restrictions on investment 
overseas will npt materially affect theie. 
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JAMES H. LAMONT 
& COMPANY LIMITED 

The twenty-ninth Ordinary General Meeting 
of James H. Lamont & Company Limited, win 
held in Edinburgh on April 29, 1965. 

Mr A. D. Robertson, Chairman, in submit¬ 
ting the Accounts for 1964. said: 

PROII! AND IOSS ACCOIINI 

I present the amounts for the year to Decern- 
31, 1964. The trading profit of the Group was 
£103,500 against £94,859 In the preceding year. 
After adding the usual items for royalties and 
interest on investments there is a net profit prior 
to taxation of £117,137 against £106,032 in 
1963. Taxation as provided for in the accounts 
will absorb £63,247 so that, after adding the 
surplus brought forward, we have available foi 
appropriation £61,739. Your JJoard recommend 
a final dividend of five pence per share making 
a total of 25 per cent for the year, as against 19 
per cent in the previous year, taking into 
account ihe one for two bonus issue of Oidinan 
shares made during the >eu. 

BAIANCt SHLl I 

In the consolidated balance-sheet goodwill, 
patents and trademarks remain at the nominal 
figure ol i 1 As usual we have written off all 
expenditure on these items. The expenses ot 
the bonus issue amounted to £1,393 and have 
been written off. Heritable property now stands 
at £143,232, approximately £5,700 having been 
spent under this head during the veai 
Machinery and plant stand at the figure ol 
£71,718, about £17,400 of machinery having 
been purchased. Motor vehicles, loose plant, 
furniture and patterns have been depreciated at 
normal rates. Current assets are £359,191 
against current liabilities of £203,371. Stocks 
and work in progress stand at £203,689 against 
£150365. We have outstanding capital com¬ 
mitments ol £10,550. We are transferring 
£10,000 to General Resetve against £7340 in 
1963 

IK ADI PROSPECTS 

Although our order book is well filled and 
sales for the fiist quarter oi this year show an 
inciease on die figure foi the corresponding 
period last year, it is to be hoped that the lack 
of finance, which is impeding the building in¬ 
dustry at the present time, will not have an 
adverse effect on the profits of your company 

Intense competition continues in both the 
home and export markets but I believe vie fir.* 
well equipped to meet this competition. Lavt 
year our receipts from the manufacture of our 
fittings under licence in the EFTA countries 
increased by about 25 per cent and our geneinl 
trading profit increased by 8 per cent as again^ 
1963. In fact, our sales were up by 13 per cent 
on the previous year but increases in the cost 
of materials and wages contributed to keep 
down the margin of profit. 

We are maintaining our advertising campaign, 
and your Directors jbxq carrying out visits 
overseas. 

FACTORY EXTENSION 

Last year I referred in my report to our new 
fitting " Lamoniitc ” which we had hoped to 
put on the market in this country earlier this 
year. Deliveries of plant, however, and sheer 
lack of space have held us back. The demand 
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for ** S ec ur e* M n still increasing and to meet 
chat and the anticipated sales of 4 ‘ Lamontite,” 
plans have been prepared for a considerable 
extension to your factory, which will cost, ipirt 
jrom phnt, about £190,000 It is intended thit 
" o f k will copunence *n June qf this year and it 
s anticipated that It 'will take about one vear 
r o complete Temporary finance has been 
n ringed thiough the Compinv & Binkers hut 
permanent finance by increase in the capi al ol 
he Company, or other means w fl be icqured 
entually 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANY 

The subsidury compm\, unfiirumtJv, sho\s 
i loss o\cr the year of £2,2SI I tm glad to 
sav, however, that in the last six months it has 
> iown*a profit, a trend which should continue 
Our assocmed company in South Africa, in ihe 
ib^encc of unfotesecn eventu ihtics should eom 
me nee to piy dividends m 196 t on our mvesi- 
n*-nt in its equity capital 

I here is co-operat on ind loyalty at all levels 
imong the executives, stiff and employes to 
shim I wjuld hkt to extend mv thanks for 
lie services which they have ^lvcn ro the Coin 
Tiny thiougliout the yeir 

Ihe Accounts \urc adapted ind i Inn] di\j- 
hiid on the Ordmirv shires of pre c crenre Lss 
r ix maki lg pel cent for ihe yen; w i 
1 'md 

Mr ( harks Suwair Huiduson the re r 

Pc >r \ IS re elected 
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CASS# 8EKTOASJE W flJSFARilR %£ 
PER LE PROViNCIE SICILIANE , 


PALERMO 

\ 

BALANCE 

SHI*BT AT Hut DECfeMRfett 

1964 1 

Sunups OtpD is and nitwit ie vaunts 

Special current accounts of Public A gem e> 
Italian Correspondents 

1 orcign Awl Hints 

Chtpio neicultuon 

Sun Ir es * • 

LIABII ITItb 

Lit. 

732 189 006,127 
KHUI $.298,187 

5,6&4,T49,575 - 
23.621.32XJ90 j 

lot il Lubitit as 

Capml plus Reset u. 1 iiikIn vulSurptis 


572.962,007 869 

4,111 674,613 

Toial 

T n-.Vv'nents on icunmt ot C ivtotners etc 


377.061.682 902 
178,606,731.383 \ 

ro I AL 


539 670.413485 

Ct'Ii in hand uul liqi id assets 

Itilitnfom* undents 
[ n oigncxeh ui»c ind lore gn t irtc v dent 
Sceimtios and Investment*. 

Disc Hinted Bills ii 1 \elnnge an 1 mrunr il i 
S)u il lo nS 

Arc iltur il 1 tan 

\1 rl^-ige 1 i ins l< I’tible \7 l)ll m (i\» 

B 1 1* premise* 

T irnture and rtstiMuois 

Si lldl Os 

\ssi rs 

mt 

I i 

lit 

10.(07.459.636 
6.570446 SI2 

1 634 447 012 
101,928.741.795 
77.541,705 027 
I849X9I8J19 

40 721.011 712 

90 813 455 174 
3.972,61X225 


25 657 782,169 

Toial Assets 

Liib 1 tv nletistomu lot engagements ispei w 

uuiu ete 

177 063 682 502 

178 606 731 383 

TOTAL 


555,b70 411.885 

Tm Cum V ioiviant 
( r > ( i lello 

hu Uinikai Mina ir 
G iuseppe Tnpuu 

Tnr Chmrman 

Terdtnando Stagao d Afceomrcs 

C« useppe Cacci i 

1 hi Auditors 

S il it ire (ieil \cs 

Franecsco Tnsigna 


E.B.E.S. 

SOCIETES REUNIES D’ENERCJIE DU BASSIN DE L’ESCAUT SOCIETE ANONYME 

(///< of pot cited ttmh t the laws of fin kingdom of Belgium) 

Points horn the Directors' Report for the year ended 31st December, 1964 


Tins year lias been notable owing to the inueisc in mdust- 
inl consumption ol decliicity resulting horn among other 
reasons the new nulusltics which hive been established in the 
neas sei ved by f. B I S 

The sales of electricity to consumcis mueised by H I pci 
cent ovu the previous yeai reaching i 967 million kWh against 
* 507 million kWh in 1963 

Capital expenditure dunng the ycai retched 1,704 million 
Belgian fiancs, to which must be added 314 million, being the 
sh nc of E B t S towards the capital expenditure of the 

1 \tracts from the accounts •— 

1964 1963 

(BT ’000) (B I 000) 

Profit and Loss Account for the Year ended 31st December 

Net operating revenue 467 832 344 271 

after charging Depreciation of 
Fixed Assets . .. 515,643 485 314 

Income from Investments aftei 
deducting withholding tax 355,179 355 757 

Net Profit after taxation ... 554,878 508,479 

Dividends, including w ithholding 
tax. . 507,244 463,557 


467 832 

144 271 


515,643 

485 114 

Shaic Capital—3 9 
of no par value 

355,179 

355 757 

Reserves 

554,878 

508,479 

Long Term Loans 
Cui rent L labilities 

507,244 

463,557 



pioduung and distnbuling companies in which T B E S has a 
joint inteiest 

Capital cxpendituie lor 1965 is estimated to be about 1,800 
million Belgian fiancs 

1 he increase in the activity of the company is reflected in the 
lesults foi the year which have piogiesscd m spite of increased 
running expenses For 1964 a dividend of 120 francs per share, 
net of the piccomple mobiiici, will be paid on presentation of 
coupon No 13 

Balance Sheet at 31st December 

1964 1963 

(BF. ’000) (B.F. ’000) 

Fixed assets. 10,671,795 9,353,478 

Current assets 1,607,256 1,400,745 

Intangible assets r 74,599 81,885 

12, 353,650 10,836,108 


5,750,000 

5,750,000 

1,028,976 

956,905 

6,778,976 

6,706,905 

4,111,450 

2,752,186 

1,463,224 

1,377,017 

12,353,650 

10,836,108 


Copies of the full reports and accounts for 1964 m French, and resumes in English, may be obtained from the Banque 
Beige Limited, 4, Bishopsgate, London, E.C,2 
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fMirix ASsmutt 

&#uo#, Mug IM, Uni®, EjC^ j •» 

Summary of the Statement made by the Chairman, Sir Edward Ferguson, cm /fig 
Directors' Report and Accounts for the year ended December 31, 1964. 



The confidence in the future expressed 
last year has been amply confirmed. As the 
Statement of Account shows, in the Acci¬ 
dent Department we almost succeeded in 
eliminating an underwriting loss and in the 
Fire Department, where difficulties persisted, 
the 1963 underwriting loss was reduced by 
more than one-lialf. The combined improve¬ 
ment, therefore, in the Accident and Fire 
Revenue accounts amounts to £\,5 12,000. 
Moreover, our efforts to reduce expenses 
have met with significant success. Great 
importance is attached to these indications 
of better times ahead. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

The results of our operations, although 
still adverse, give grounds for modest satis¬ 
faction. Premium development, claims and 
expense ratios, investment income and 
growth in net assets, show an improvement. 
Once again there was no call upon London 
for any remittance to sustain our United 
States operations. Our association with the 
M Continental H is being steadily developed 
to the mutual advantage of both companies. 
ELSEWHERE OVERSEAS 

In Canada, conditions are still difficult for 
Fire business, due to keen competition and 
inadequate rates. In the Accident field, the 
outlook is brighter. 

Most other areas overseas continued to 
produce satisfactory results, although some 
countries remain troublesome. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Growth in premiums was at a higher rue 
and costs were reduced. The outcome of 
our operations was satisfactory despite the 
national fire. waste bill, which showed a 
further increase. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT 

The rapid growth of the Life Department 


continued and the net new life sums assured 
amounted to £57,323,000, an increase of more 
than £12,500,000 over die 1963 total. 

REVENUE ACCOUNTS 

Total fire, accident and marine premiums 
have reached £49,128,000, an increase of 
£2,483,000 over 1963. The loss on the Fire 
account was £701,000 compared with 
£1,471,000 in 1963. At £67,000 the loss in 
the Accident Department compares with 
£809,000 in the previous year. Profits of 
£200,000 and £75,000 were transferred to 
Profit and Loss account from the Marine and 
Life Revenue accounts respectively. 

CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 

The gross amount of interest, dividends 
and rents, at £3,570,000 is £852,000 higher 
than in 1963, partly arising from the invest¬ 
ment of £13,500,000 from the issue of new 
shares to the Continental Insurance Company 
of New York. 

The net result from all transactions of the 
“ Phoenix ” and its subsidiary companies 
excluding the part accruing to outside share¬ 
holders is n profit of £1,288.000 compared 
with £72,500 in 1963. 

DIVIDEND 

The Directors have recommended a main¬ 
tained dividend of 6s. 3d. per share which, 
after deducting tax, will cost £1,230,000. 
The balance cairied forward in the Piofit and 
Loss account is £2,078,000. 

CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 

The total assets of the Phoenix Group 
amount to £167,985,000, an increase a i 
£23,311,000 over 1963. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TO 

THE ECONOMIST 

Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary moil , 
UK £6 ; overseas £6 10$. 

By air see Mow 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent either by 
direct second-class airmail or in bulk by air freight 
for onward posting from central distribution points. 
Airmail is invariably more expensive but usually 
quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where only one 
service b shown this is because the alternative is 
either not available or not recommended. 



Airmoil 

Air 

freight 

Airmail 

Air 

Freight 

Australia. 

£13 10s. 

_ 

Iran & Iraq £11 0s. 

£9 10a 

Canada.— 
Quebec | 

rm lo.. 

£9 15s. 

Israel.£11 0s. 

lapan.£13 10s. 

£9 10s 

A Ont.4 

! or Can. 

or Can 

Jordan .... £11 0s. 

_ 

Provi.. 1 

1 $38 

$30 

Lebanon .. £11 0s. 

£9 0s 

Otherl 
Prov*.. | 

f£12 10s 

£10 10s., 

Malaya.... £12 10s. 


or Can. 

or Can. 

N. Zealand £13 10s. 

_ 

L $38 

$31-80 

Nigeria ... £12 10s. 

£9 10s 

Ceylon... 

£12 10s. 

£10 Os. i 

Pakistan... £12 10s. 

_ 

China.... 

£13 10s. 

_ 

Philippines £13 10s. 

_ 

East Africa £12 10s. 

CIO 0s. 

Rhodesia.. £12 10s. 

_ 

Egypt.... 

£11 0s. 


S Africa .. £12 IQs. 

6 

© 

si 

Europe .. 

£10 Us. 

_ 

Sth. & Con. 


Ghana ... 

£12 10s. 

£9 10s 

America £12 10s. 


Gibraltar, 
Malta... 

£7 5s. 


Sudan .... £11 0s. 

f £12 10s. 

1 £9 10s 
£10 Ids 

Hongkong 

_ 

£«2~io. 

USA ....-{ or 

or 

India .... 

£12 (0s. 

£10 0s. 

l $35 

$29-50 

Indonesia. 

£12 10a. 

*** 

| W. Indies . £12 IQs. 



APPOINTMENTS for further announcements see pages 709, 710. 711 and 712 


Industrial Relations 

Local Authorities' Conditions oj 
Service Advisory Board 


Portsmouth College of 
Technology 

Department of Economics and 
Business Studies 


Hertfordshire 
County Council 

St. Albans College of Fio ther 
Education 


The Local Authorities* Conditions of 
beivtce Advisory Board, which assists the 
Lmployers Bides of some twemv 
negotiating bodies tor staff and manual 
employees of local authorities and members 
ot the Police. Pire and Probation Services 
oilers uu Inlet eating and aattoljing lole for— 


Applications are invited for a full-time 
appointment us from Septembei 1, 1065 of 
Lecturer or Aaslstent Lecturer in Accountancy 
loi B Sc (Econ.) and BA Sandalch courses. 

Turther particular* may be obtained fiom 
the Reitbtrai, to whom application should be 
submitted as early aa pneslblu. 


29 Hatfield Bnad St Albans 
ASSISTANT LECTURER GRADE B to teach 
STATISTICS toGCE “A*' level Ralury 
within untie £ BJ0 £1,730 plus special 
allowance ot £160 foi appropriate 
quuliflcutlons. Application fuirua from 
JPi.nc pul 


(») a Senior Adrolnlstialive Assistant, 
salaiy langlng from £1.7b0 to £2,IBS. 
and 


(Jj; an Administrative Assistant salary 
tanging from £1,206 to £1,690. 

with commencing salary in nccoidance with 
(.uahlicatlonn ana experience Other 
conditions of net vice and pension as lor local 
uutUotlMea* staff. 


The work involves study of claims and 
proposals for vAilatlon of pay rates and 
'(•ndlttons of service, the preparation of 
tepoits and attendance at meetings, 
including all the ancillary woik Experience 
of establishment and/or negotiations in this 
m telated fields Is tteceseaiy for (a) and 
alii be helpful tor (bj, but more important 
fm both to • lively mind, sense ot uigenc) and 
capacity for industry. 

Applications, stating age. education, 
qualifications and experience. together with 
the names of two referees, should be sent 
to Ri S. Griffiths. OBK Secretary of the 
Hoard. 41 Bela rave Square London S W 1. 
not lets 


to as live not later than May dial. 


University of Ibadan 
Nigeria 

Applications are invited for the following 

S ists In the Department of Agricultural 
igunlsatlon 

luj Renlor Lecturer In Agilrultural Econ oral os. 
Teaching and reneaich experience. In 
Farm Management will be an additional 
ud\untage, 

(b) Senior Lecturer hi Agricultural Extension 
Education. Teaching and leseareh 
experience In Agrlcultotal Economics or 
Rut si Sociology essential 
Appointments to commence October 1, 1968. 
oi as soon as possible theieafter 8alaiy 
scale £2.278 x £78— £3,676 pa. in the 
case of (b) appointment may be offered at a 
htghei level to a suitably qualified candidate. 
Family passages. PiUS.U Children's 
and car allowances Part-fumlabed 
accommodation. Regular U K. leave. 

Detailed applications (six copies), naming 
tbiee refeiees. by June 8 1996. to 
Secretary. Inter-University Council lor Higher 
Education Overseas. 33 Bedford Place 
Loudon WOl, from whom Iurthei particulars 
may be. obtained. * 


University of London 

Chair of Economics at London 
School of Economics and Political 
Science 


The Senate invite applications lor the Chair 
of Economics tenable at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science (salary not 
le<« than £3,400 a vear plus £100 London 
Alloaanoe). The successful candidate will be 
lequlred to teach In the field of development 
economics and the economics of 
underdeveloped areas as well at. general 
economics South-East Asia and Latin 
America are now Included in the list of 
regions hi which the School to especially 
Interested Applications (10 copies) must be 
received not later thah June, 4. 1988, by the 
Academic Registrar, University of London. 
Sena re House. WC1. from whom fuither 
paitlculoift may be obtained. 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 

NEW ZEALAND 

Senior Lecturer or Lecture ? i?i 
Economic History 


Applications are invited for the 
above-mentioned position OLhrr things bemj 
equal, a candidate with special lnteiext* m 
one or more of the following fields would be 
preferred: (a) British Economic History 
since i486. (b> Modern international economic 
history, (c) New Zealand Economic Hlston 
Candidates with special Interests In othei 
fields, however, need not be dissuaded ftom 
submitting applications. 

The salary for A Senior Lecturer will be 
£ 2.300 p a , rising by annual Increments to 
£3.500 p a. The salary for a Lectuier will 
be £1,300 p.a., rising by annual Increment* 
to C2.000 p.a.—with a bar—then on 
lecommendatlon to £3.200 The initial salary 
and grading Will be detei mined aoooroinK to 
the aualllliatlgn* and experience of the 
appointee m 


Approved fares to Wellington will be 
allowed for the appointee, fils wife and his 
dependent child ten in addition actual 
removal expenses will be allowed within 
specified limits 

Further particulars and Information a* to 
the method uf application may be obmloed 
fiom the Association Of Commonwealth 
Universities (Branch Offida), Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall London, B.W.i. 

Applications close. In New Zealand and 
London, on June 30. IB63. 
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economists md 
sMHslicins 

required by the 
government of 
cunta 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

Up to $10,700 per annum (approximately £3,567) plus attractive 
benefits end conditions. 

To design and undertake analytical studies in the fields of labour 
economics and labour force mobility, income analysis demography, 
eapital stock and agriculture 

Qualifications required include an honours degree in economics 
or in a discipline related to the field of work, plus several years of 
related research experience or graduate study 

For details and applications write immediately to 
The Civil Service Commission of Canada Ottawa 4 Canada 
Quote Reference Number 64-2018 


ChEMSTRAND 

llilTEB 

COMMERCIAL 

PLANNING 

DEPARTMENT 

responsible for mat Voting research and sake 
forecasting now has vacancies for 

MARKET 

ANALYSTS 

who will be rcoulicd to investigate nmket* for 
principal textile fibres in Europe and to assess the 
effects of new developments on the competitive 
situation. 


competitive 


These posts would be most suitable for young men 
in their early twenties with a good educational 
backgronnd, probably up to graduate level, and 
preferably with some experience in this field. For 
certain aspects of this work a covt accounting 

? |ualifieation or background would be suitable, 
n view of the amount or woric currently being 
undertaken on the Continent, fluency in Goman 
or French would be an added advantage. 

Initial applications quoting reference D77I9 should 
addressed tot- 


ik 


Staff Personnel Officer, 

CHEMSTRAND LIMITED 

!•!, Vaughan Way. LEICESTER. 


NYLON 


1 


6930 m 0 XHAa 
wAmi¥ou*g Men 

• john TV 7 AC* * partners ltd h a company of 

mem consultants Those activities are diKiJcd*toward fipblcmrr 
solving m some of the more forward-looking Areas of company 
management * 

• tub work embraces the definition of operating objective* 

organisation, structure and accountability; for large sesde business. 
By implication it also involves the implementation of financial 
control and reporting procedures intended to raise rates ofrettim 
on capitaL * 

• w* are seeking two graduates-*or qualified accountant*— 
under the age of 35, wuh high, academic qualification* who 
wish to develop their potential still further by the stimulus of 


wish to develop their potential still further by the stimulus of 
sophistuaicd problem-sol\ mg. 

• Tin w ork is responsible and demanding since consultants work 
with some of the tnpst Senior men m international business. 
Criteria tor selection will be stringent and in consequence re- 

uMincrataon wilLhnhigh. M . 

Letters should be addressed to P G Forrester. 

•JOHN TYZACK & J*ARJI^EftS LTD 

* ‘ iV stRREf- 1 . 


TiTlMl LnlTil 


The British Non FerrOus MtitSte Federation requires s Statistician who wflf be 
responsible lor the compilation of end-use statist>os of copper end copper alley 
semi finished products The successful applicant Will be undertaking research work 
m this held sponsored by leading world copper producer* end the initiei contact 
will bo for three years Applicants will be required to a great extent to work op jjheir 
own and must be accustomed not only to Qutfid* visits end meeting people d ell 
levels but also to the Internal aspects of ebmptHng and Infarprekifti statistics dme 
they have been obtained. There is considerable scope for the right type of pspdn 
who depending on the success of the work to ba undsrtskea can rsasonabty'Hbok 
forward to an sxtansion of the Initial thrSe year period 

Please apply to The Director The British Non Ferrous Metals Federation, ^ 

6 Vicarage Road, Birmingham, 15 


LECTURERS Of 
SENIOR LECTURERS In 

GstumuiI or Political Science, . 

Sociology or Astiwopytegy, 1 

Geography or Loti Up* j 

Required by 

ADMINISTRATIVE COLLESE OF FAFtfA 
AND NEW DDtfiEA, FORT MORESDY 

QUALIFICATIONSt AppmoAtp University Deire* with mien 
to Honours standard in subjects applicable to particular lectureship 


to Honours standard in subjects applicable to particular lectureship, 
together with teaching experience Including, preferably, adult 
education A background of research or teaching in aa L" 

underdeveloped country would be an advantage w 

S4L4RIBS _ t 

LECTURER LA2J|i<>0.6l9 pji, (Hatie JRM). 

SENIOR LECTURER f& floSKiSi) 0 

£A3,S33-€A3,7M (MtfrM one) 
Engagement as either Lecturer or Senior Lecturer wifi depend \ ? 
upon qualifications and experience. v 

There are prospects that the Administrative College will becomi 
part of tho territory university when it is established. 

^ FURTHER INFORMATION and applfc 




















BANK OFFICERS 

ecr out or m run 

C ircu ipjx>immcms oterscjs arc aviildHJc lo banker of 20 to 35 
juirs of .tgc Applicants up to age 25 should be single men and hast* 
completed at least Part 1 ot the Institute of Bankers kxa mutation. 
Marriage is not a bar to older men, but they should have completed 
tot he hi process of completing) Pan 2 of the Institute Lxammtuion 
I hest aic careei appointments with excellent prospects The voungtr 
age gtoup commences service in West Atrk i with emoluments noiiuills 
in the legion oi il.tOO pi SaLints ot oldu men aic htjihu and 
will be considcied at interview 

★ lift furnished quartos ovuscas 

★ bust-class non-eoiitnbuloi> Pension Schema and ittiitmuu at 
age 55. 

★ f lghtecn-monih toms with JOH da\s It i\v bUvttui t ich h»ui 
11U0 Lit illovs intc on appointment I roe medic il ittemion 
oxciseas (though out health rtcoid k xuilknu I iu’ n i\tl 

Intti\iews an mgtd in 1 ondon 

Write, going lull pal Oculars, to 11 k Seuttuiv 

BANK OI WIST AFRICA UMJITD 
37 Giactchureh Strutt l ondon l C 3 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL 
FEDERATION 

The British Iron and Steel Federation, one of 
Britain's leading Trade Associations, exists to 
serve the companies making up the steel industry 
in a wide variety of ways. Applications are now 
invited for the following appointments in 
Departments concerned with general policy issues: 

THE ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT, which advises on 

the whole range of economic matters affecting this basic 
industry, otiier than demand forecasting, has two vacancies. 
The more senior post, which carries administrative 
responsibilities, requires an applied economist with 
a minimum of five years experience of work in industry 
the Public Services or research units For the more junior 
post, two years of such experience would suffice 

THE INTERNATIONAL DEPARTMENT, charged 
with all non commercial developments abroad of concern to 
the Industry, seeks a graduate with an informed Interest In 
international affairs generally, a good working knowledge of 
French plus some grasp of a second language, and preferably 
some industrial experience Short visits to European 
centres would occasionally be necessary. 

THE PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT, 

charged with the projection both pf the industry’s general 
policies and of the commercial advantages of steel, has a 
vacancy for a young graduate for general duties over a wide 
range, including work on advertising Competence in 
writing short articles, etc, is required. 

THE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT, concerned 
with collating material on dovblopments of interest to the 
industry at home and abroad and the Pf.fgar§tloji of 
Intelligence summaries, has a vacancy fora graduate 
aged 21-27 to work primarily on overseas developments. 

A good standard of French and German is required, 
together with ability to handle economic material and 
to write clear, concise summaries. 

Salary levels have just been adjusted and are fully 
competitive.' Applications shbuid be made in writing to 

The Staff and Establishment Section 

BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 

$tMl House, Toth lit Street, Westminster, London $Wl 


Lancashire County Planning 
Department 

This In Bn active department making a 
realistic and positive appinach to ptoblcmn 
OI lndimilal location within the 
Admlnlstiutlxe Co turn 
The follow int, appointments .ire oflcied in 
the Hf-artriuHi tei 8 <Wce at PRJeAJON und . 
Bpplh atlnrio me lnVftM Mm Jh(»e Intejggted 1 
In making a wortheftiflijMkBiftagiun to 
planning In fancuS 
(hi ASSISTANT Pi 
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(b) ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICER 
Oiude B C (JC 1.566-1^,1101 

Duller, will Involve the pfttftuutkin fend 
execution of lewaroh project* and lfend Ufif 
social liidiiatiial and. StOWocoib surveys 
The Countv Council’* lndai|tn»] dewetqpmfdt 
pituTHnime la being expanded and the Vnpo 
of the wink midei taken b\ the tlepiurnient h 
I ndusti IjI Bui cbm In bolm widened 
c mdidmes Hhmld be interested in pioWam* 
nl«rln t» iiupulation, efribuHure, Indugtsy 
wml houMn*, 

< mid Ida ten ahould mni an fconouix dfgiee 
In minimum (.eiurtphv sofelolng* ntiilmtoh 
oi rein red milieus and have worked in the 
plunn ii riip&itmont of il JckhI uiithorltx 
ll would be m dv imaafe If fefepdiilUlSfe BIBO 
Ur Id u planning quriltfU -i tfoft. 

Th» f omiueiK I tut ulmviif each case, will Be 
1 auoidim. to mt allocation* and etxpei ienrc, 

! < *i illiwuncei ire putable in tortaln chUFi 
I and thi Coitm C an il opemre h •whetm fot 
I tin no miil nt yl le/il expenns lot home 
pm chine dhttiihmci allow antes and 
lemoxnl e penae 

Applluiriot statini the pi st unpheil ini 
am, * 1 x 11111 dt lulls ctf ji l ea iu a lion und 
tinning pu il A at ions Lspuitmi pusenl 
nppoliitini iw m id«* and alnij and two 
nfeieen in tin Couutv IMunnln Otttiei (i > 
hait Clin C nun ulln e Pies ton Lanes b 
Mu r aHIj 


University of Edinburgh 

Demittrutht of Accounting— 
Iectuieship 

Appla ilions wie invited t oi lilt po 1 it 
I is tint i in tht above Dtpjulmt ill 
halm S ile • 1 400 v Lib f 1 7411 Hn 
< I I fi v i, 8 1 ) JL l *>05 p i tiuniuu w rh 
plu uncut Htroiditn to rju illili hIIoii* and 
espLilLiut. and with sujkiiiuiiu ulou 
lx netlt 

Hie siucessiul i mainline will uoik 
nuclei the dhtutlon of the Pi iftssm of 
Ac mint In i und Business Mil hod and will 
Ire exported to have some pun lieu I 
nspiif, n e m indust i, ot cnxting and 
iii iin i i nit ill ictountinr und a an d 
xnnkin knowledge ot uicoiintlnL 
prim iples Mini ruxation Appiopiiuir 
tuudunic md oi piufissiouul oiuill/lcuf on p 
are e»«entlal 

The sutcesMul candidate will be 
e\pe« ted to iuLl up dutv on Ouobi i 1 
!»'!>> 

F nrhei pulwulm u muv b« obi mud 
tic n ilie undeiMt,md vvitli whom 
• l>pli m fl >n (sis cutties). pivln„ ihe 
i in c. ut u o itinees should be 1« d ed 
n ' i «i lii June v i i( 5 

r H Mf I I s If c tfwart 
• stcit t t j ll » Unliuslt 

i 


\ toupii nu mil i t in in and muiketlng 
r n sniiu i „ <xls uoiId wide itriuiiea an 
A slsi in In tiie statlxtl il Department of 
its Head nntce icauted m Loncton He xa 111 be 
uciuned to upplv stutlstlca! methods to h. 
Miiietv ut piobhme but niulnl} In the held 
of sales anahses and aalts foieiartlng A 
degiee in 1 coiiomlca or a atutlhiioul 
ciualUicutlon Is deslmble Some pi ex Ions 
expei lence in this txpe of a<nl( a (MM be an 
udxantuie Bnlaix accuiding to experience 
and quultllLHtioiib Application lu writing, 
giving age and detaiUt of experhnAr end 
qua)1ncatx>ns to Box K litf Qveimaik, 

4 Holbein Clicus L C 1 

University of Southampton * 

Applic itlom fiom peiaons with an inteiest 
In eithei Tiansport Economics or 
Management Studies aie Invited lot the poll 
of Lcitmei oi Assistant Lecture) |n 
Commmce Candidates should have a degree 
In Economics oi Commerce some espei ience 
In business and/or teaching will be an 
advantage Salaiy 8cu|es Lecturei L 1,400 x 
£ 86— S. 2 505 with a merit bar at £2 1R6 
Assistant Lectui el £1 090 X £79— £1379 
Ihe initial iiularv will depend an qtlaUflcalions 
and expeilence Further paitltulais should 
be obtained fiom the Ddput> Sect elan 
The Uniiemitv Southampton to whom 
uppltcatlonN (seven copies from United 
Kingdom applicant*) should be sent uol latei 
than Max jj 1069 

The University of 
Manchester 

Faculty of Economic and Social 
Studies 


Applications are ! 
HhSEAjRCH WQR 
EcononUoa, to wofk 
Prest in tne Held 0l 
lultlal selnix will 


1 foi the post of 
In the Depaitmeut pf 

3mU R The 
ed according to 
r-.ienee.aa4 %1U he in 
1,400 per annum 
be received not later 
the Registrar, the 

umvenuty Mancnesrei 1 n from whom 
further particulais and (mm of application 
mo; fee ebgijned op «upv)Pf icleivipfif R09/^, 


interview 1 wamviflf4St58^'of the • 
appointment includlnx laims ot service will 
be dtade known to them Wilte giving full 

University of Edinburgh 
DeparbtkM af<Sociology 

Applic ut Ion r nte invited foi the lullowint 

pc sta in the above deimitment 

(i) Lecturer* with «pe«»aKauaimbeti(0#vi 

u'lBB& .HjWk (SnlwCurwof 

if.w.irafe g£tuaULSr ta 

df>moc,iiiphv (ill) KcHPHrch Aski runt foi 
tlnuc xeuts with xpechil ciualilUation 
or intwreal; (n aurvev research and 
aomputfetkinal methods Further 
paurabuftpl oi toese posts may be 
obtatoSft flfom 6Wr undei signed 
Balarw sonles tor the post of )e tuiei 
an Ll 400 bx L8»> in L r l 740 Bm 
Ll H u b b- LB| lo JL J 505 und foi th«. 
post of ansixtejit- lecturei and, lear^rch 
us istunfc £ 1,Q50 W 4i7B to £1 275 
AppilofettaiHi (two dopTea) lot e* ( i> of 
tin sc post# should include the names and 
uddi shoe <tf three referfeea add be 
iddnssud to the undiisi^md to leuih 
him b\ June 1 l«»tf5 

CRARL5M H HTTWART 
Svcictuiv to iht UnixeiHt' 

Apul 11 5 


National Economic 
Development Office 

Applic itioiih mi invited fioui xultublx 
qimllllid men and v mnen to fill u post Irr-Hte 
ludiistilnl Division ot the National hiunomu 
D* v. lopment oflit e 

Hit woik lnvoivr ioiniiiittLc wok iPhcnrih 
Unsr contn« th witii re pi < m ntatiruH of inlu u 
tiadi unions and Govomnn-nt Depiutincnt 
und supxivision ot a small team woikin* on 
the e< ommiic development pi< bluns oi ui 
Lndiibtis ui gioup oi induMtiles 

A demee in etonomkx oi some iotiiIp 
subjei l oi u professional uuahtiiHtl >n is 
d> sliHhle l'lefeiime will b« uvin to 
c-mdidutes liuving expeilmie In an exitunu 
oi rest neb ch piii ilv m indu ti\ oi lummeue 
< i in oimnisutlonx iloselx cmuonml with 
lndustiml and conunuila] polhus 

I hi nppolntmeut would be foi two ten 
m the ilrm instance The huImiv would be 
liLilic iuiiLi ol x J 000 to i 4 000 pel milium 
Of folding to ago <iuall(lrntlon4 and evpiueme 
Apjilic-utions Kixinx det ilh oi mialifiniiu n 
uiul cxpeiieme and the mum or two 
retell©f) should bo made ti tin Sc< m l n\ 
Nallonul Economic Dove 1 ipinenl O0i < 

Jl -41 Millhank London s W 1 

For further 

announcements see pages 
708, 709 # 711 and 712 

RepreminUillve luiuhed foi Indian Held 
suivev Qualities biinputhv witii Gundluun 
method Hindi spcikim. AmicuIIiu illsi 
| Economist leim 1-j ycais Salt able 
stipend Applx Wai on Want London 5 

i University of Nottingham 

Department of Ague uliurul 
Economics 

Application * fti e Invited tm till- appoint nielli 
« MX7TQRFR OR ASSISTANT LtCTURT R 
tn the above B»oaitiuent Piefeicnce will 
be given to candidates qualllird In Ruiu] 
Socloloxy oi Maiketinx Buluiv Stales 
Assistant Lertuier £ 1 OB 0 I 0 £i 275 
Lecturer £1 400 to £i 905 Foi nut of 
application and luirlier details fiom the 
Reglstim retainable not latei than 
June 7 l‘J69 

The University of 
Manchester 

Research Studentships and Grants 
in Economic and Social Studies 

Applications are Invited foi the above 
Studentship* and Grants for leseaich In 
Economics Economic Statistics Government 
Soda] Administration Socml Anthiopologx 


Soda] Administration Socml Anthiopologx 
Sociology, oi the Econonilgg and Organisation 
of Busmetis, tenable for tm* year In the Hist 
instance and renew able for a further period 
not exceeding Rko yeais The Studentshipb 
aie noimally of the value of Agists 
Studentship in Aits Subject*ifrinSRC 
(formerly DM IR ) Studen|AM. as 
approprQCb They are o fl i tt d t* candidate 1 ) 
who have obtained the dggm* fi Bacheloi or 

reach the Reglsfrai bv Int 1TImT but 

await publication of degree jefuitaT 
Applications ahould few Met feo the Regjstiai 
the University Mancnmder 12, from whom 
further particulars and forms of application 
may be optalned 
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Economist 

Theie Is a vftcine* in the $ v-gni s 
ml btittii’cs Wpuiimtnc of IC1 
n bU Division im a 4 nrimie tuuiia oi 
tt Hale pieferahlv wUh iUi Htnmmx 
to, fee In F-cimomics ui « kind! ed 
sihieit and sunn, expetlenee of 
st it Iht i ft) rerhiiWjues Aiilvltles Mill 
i 1 id#* Ion* rm.r Sales forecasting' 
peptLUlou ol ommeirlal inhumation 
lui senior management, conuuer iU 

nl mtion of new hinutul p udui t* and 
i mi lets foi esistln, onts A kno \ ledge 
>f ihemlsiiv would be deniable but is 
n >t essent iul 

This la o challenging post with 
on idemble oppoitimit} fot aduime- 
ltnl and the salaiy ltfeiert will be 
mimnsututt with expel lenie The 
C mipany nperuen a pioaresslve *alar\ 
pl ni t fight Slianua Schtine and n 
onilbutynv pension fund Ahsisran t 
m lx given to manied men with 
uuhJiu and tumoral expenses 

\ppli alien foum tnd fuuhet nfoi- 
muu mu' Iw obtalnid fioin 
I he Stall MhIIhkoi 

lnpeilal Chun al Tnduxi cs L ni etl 
\ oi 1 Ho lse Nobt 1 Div si in 
^levenston A teshue 


Mid-Essex Technical College 
feud School of Art 

s i k.tt Ftoiul Chelm ford 

D( ixutment of Commerce ami 
Management 

I H 1 Ufld or jeprenibe T 1 

I'^ISTAjrr LECTURER GRADE B <n 

M oNOMJCb Applicants should h \t in 

II noma denoe and eltlMr suitable teaching 
p ilence oi »eluant indust i ml n mu ml) 
pet lent e 

silnij S Hie 4.810 to L 1 ilO p i 
in In r v ilex mu vpplv 11 nulling md 
1 jo e quaint arions aie In uuoidance 
111 flit 1 >61 1 lJthei I dll ation fcuhnes 
< kii f u»mi lemenis Tin mmnts above the 
It mininu n allued 1 i previous Udihing 
v u Nulonil seiv'tt* md uppmved relevant 
I is nil expi i letu c, 

* sistineo with iuno\ I expenses max be 
an 

1 l ihei pi ilrulus md ippli itlm fmm 
n tin PRINCIPAL ( jllolim. leteien p h) 
x completed and letuiuid uhlan 14 dujfi 


University of New England 

RU1DALK NSW AUSTRALl \ 

v>>h ilons tie united in app j n mint to 
f Mow Ing posit i ub 

> CTURTR SENIOR LECTORI R IN 
t R1 CULTURAL ICONOMIC8 
l i Department teaches to postgraduate level 
n rhi r ufUltleS of AgiUultUiaJ Fc mottles 
nd 1 t momlts and Is seeklm, Hrhei i 
nuui aailcul rural economist oi u prison 
ih special lntei eus m Agilrult ural Poll ex 
J ukeilng. Production Economics oi Lihuar 
> in owning Techniques 

t'sSOTIATI* PROFFSSOR OR 
IK IURLR/81-N10R ILG1URLR IN 
‘"GNOMIC STATISTICS 
the appointment wQl be to the Depuitntfiit ot 
\ anomic Slatisilra in the Faculties ot 
1 jnumlcs and AgilcuHural ftcmoml s 
UACHING FELLOW IN 1CONOMIC 
STATISTICS 

Julies include lutmlng or demonstrating > 

• ideigraduate (lasses wiilun the Faculties if 

• onumlis and Agricultural Economics 
'ppoitunities ate piovlded foi the sue pssful 
nplicam to undeitalce teseuuh and study 
muds a higher degie* 

rr aching FLUaOW in farm 

>l 4NAOKM1 NT 

the suiifAKtul (ppllgant will bp expected to 
ipetviae undeikradUAte rotorttvJs practical 
ii srs and field excui felons In the Dtputmtat 
i Fnm Momiiemenr with nppuitunities to 
oik foi a hlguei degiee 

TJ ACHING FELLOW IN AGRICULTURAL 

conomios 

)it>en Include a maximum of twelve limns 
n week tuioilng uodeigraduate scudenws in 
>e Depaftment of Agilcultuial Economics 
lhe suicewdul applicant tvIJI be expected to 
ndeitaka study and l©search towmds a 
i)«her degtee 

ONDITIONS OF APPOrNTMl NT 
■>ilaty mnges aie Ahm lute P otesso 
t A4 300 per annum Senim Leouiei x A3 300 
JLAIOO £ A3 800 pei annum Le t tiei 
A.'.400 x £ Allt) -t A3 170 pei annum 
In hlng Tellovr CA1 BOO X XA100—£A1 H)0 
itt annum Conunenang sulan will be 
i A i*Ymlae4 111 accoidauoe with quantitations 
nd expel fence 

Piosislou Is made lot travel and ramoval 
■'rpenaes incurred In talcing up an 
ppoimment Foi positions of Lrctuiei or 
bove benefits the hide superannuation eta IT 
i »ustng loana study leave on full salary 
ilth travel grams . , „ 

Further information mav be obtained fiom 
he Association of Commonwealth 
Jnlversitles (Branch Oftce), Mkilbqiough 
1 juse Pall Mall, London, tfwl 
Applications close in Austral a and 
-ondori on May 31 19tfS 


TH'hi ARE MART ECU appointments 

INDUSTRIAL MARKET RESEARC^,|xa4|Aj^l6*> * ’» 

The IndyitHkl Market Research Division requires two young men to learn. Implement and extend the latest 
Industrial Market Research techniques currently being devqlop^d ft Merteth* They Will he expected to 
take fyU responsibility for surveys as soon as possible. ( v 

Talent, In the form of drive, imagination and flexibility are ^rereqfciiKtefe. Experience Id Market Research 
and or a recognised qualification, particularly in economics, statistics, engineering, sociology or psychology 
would be an advantage. 

Starting salary up to £2,000 p a. to be negotiated. 

Apply in writing giving relevant details to the 
Managing Director, Martech Consultants, Ltd., 69, Grosvenor Street, London, W.l. 

Alortech ere members of METRA, the largest fully integrated European Croup of consultants in management research • 


University of New South 
Wales 

Profewoi of Accountancy 

Appll a,Unnx aie invited for appointment to 
the nbove-menitoned position The additional 
f.hali will he In the s lion! of ArrountHmv 
the head of which H Piohasor E B Buiuh 
horn whom luitliu inloimutlun nicy bo 
obtained 

Snluiy will be CAB 300 pei annum 
lho bULie&jful appllcint x111 ba pnmarlly 
nupon lhlu to the head of the uchuol fm 
kpoKt-graduate activities in both leaeuich and 
formal studies He will also be exported tu 
assume some responsibility foi undeu.raduu.le 
com sen and assist the heud of tile fechool In 
rhe admlqlatiutlan pi tli« achopl 

AppUeant* ataonld have high academir 

uuiilncatlQhH and experience in leneurh 
Fiaetloal aocountlng experience would be 
desirable hot m nof ewentiai. 

Subject to to* consent of the Unlversitv 
Council Pmfesaois m*y undtftake a limited 
amount of higher consultative woik 
The Unlveislty reseive the light to dll any 
iliali by invitation 
Details of conditions ef appointment 
Including supefairauatlon study leave housing 
scheme may be obtained trotu the Asso» l ition 
of Commonwealth Unlveidtlen (Branch office) 
Mm Jbuiough Huuse Pall Mall London S W 1 
A^pjkations^loM, in Auatialia and London 


Technical Market Research 

A voung science graduate Is tequned to 
evaluate markets and custumei 
leoulieinents for laboratory insiiumauts 
wIPch will be used by scientista 
leaebich woikers and technicians In 
biochemical medic h 1 iheuilcal and othei 
luboratniles The woik will range fiom 
iht» initial investlgctlon of new ideas Hitht 
ihioiuh to the asnejuuuent of piototype 
iiistmmentH in the Held fcAtanfllve travel 
to discuss topic* with loading wtehtlste 
will be necessan Thi* post pinvIdes 
e\( ellem caicei oppoi-unities to a man 
whn is ible to ciiTei aclemUlA ability 
and omumaroial flair A mi wlU be 
pi jvkl'd and in appiopilnte saliry paid 
\\ilte in confidence Lo kU D J Lewie 
PiOdurt Developmant BrmhagBV/ Bakq & 
Tarlock (I,ond n| Xtd*, 14-^ •“ 'Moss 
rrr ifi(.toil Gu din London 1 Cl 


Staffordshire County 
Council 

COUNTY PLANNING AND DB.VLLOPMLNT 
DEPARTMENT 

Research and Indusli y Section 

Applications aie invited for the post ot 
GROUP LLADLR in the Research and 
Industry Section of the Department at 
Headquaitera in Stafford on letteied 
Grades AB (Giode A £144B-£L6W llalnf 
to tl 74) pci annum oi Grade B 
i 1 55a- Ll 870 using to Ll »40 per annum ) 

Ihla In a nnw post and the Rurreasful 
applicant will under the chit>r Tlld 
SesUyi* ? M *an nf T£3f>nnslble Toi the work 
of a gioup which hot been set up to cany 
out a petuUve leaeaich programwa lnto 
economic populitluii social nnd ielated 
pioblems affecting planning in live County 

Apphiantfe should povtess on Honours 
Degiee In econmnlui geography oi related 
social studies and/oi be coiporata member* 
or the Town PlamUnx Institute Initiative 
und uitalnal thought aie necessary and 
pievlouii planning or kI nitial experience in a 
iHated reseatch Institute would be preferable 
though not essential Tha Res ea tou and 
industiv Section (total technical staff 16) Is 
tpsponslble foi oil uspecta of Resoaich can led 
out by the Dtpuiimuu 

The Oouncll aie prepared to giant lodging 
allowance und uhslstance towards nmoval 
expenses in appropriate cases 

Applicant* should give details of age, 
education and training qualifications picsent 
and pievluus appointments salary and 
expel lenoe ana the names and addresses of 
two peisons lo whom tefeience may be made 
and should state the commencing salary 
rmjuhed Applications in which relationship 
to any mewbei oi aeuku officer of the 
County Council must be disclosed should be 
sent to J H Barratt, Oountv Planning and 
Development Officer Mai tin Btieet, 8tafloid 
not later than May 24 1966 

The appointment will be in accordance 
with the conditions of Set vice of the 
National Joint Council for Administrative. 
Professional Technioal and Cleilcal Services 
and such other condition* of scitlce as the 
County Council have adopted 

The officer appointed shall not engage In 
pilvrate practice 

Canvassing will disqualify 

T H EVANS 

_ Cleik of the County Council 


ARTS GRADUATE 

MARK1 T Ri SI ARCH 
1M 

PiJ king ton Brothers 
Limited 

Pilklmrton Brothers Limited Glam 
Manufacturers have an Interesting new 
position for an Aits Graduate In 
Maiket Reseat ch to be baaed In the 
London a leu Duties would bo 01 k 
nai*on nature beiweea Ctowal Statistic 
Kese&irh, nvformation Department 
and Publicity Depaitment He would 
be renuhed to attend meetings of 
piofessional bodies and obtain 
Infos nation Horn vailous central and 
Govemmcnt oiganlHatlon in London, and 
relay thin to our Head Office in 
St Helens 

Age range 22-30 veers, with an honours 
degiee pieferabl.v fconomlt s and eonxe 
muthematloal ability Is loquhed 

Please quote HO/M R in rep]} ing te 
L P Laldlaw 

Pllklngturi BrutUeis Limited, 

Piescut Road Bt Helena, 

Lancashire 


University of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne 

Department of Agricultural 
Marketing 

The Unlveislty invitee applications for ihige 
posts (two of which me temporary) of either 
Lectuier or Research Assistant in the 
Deportment of AjrflOUltural Marketing 
Applicants should hiv* good gcademic 
qualifications and gSpnifoe# apmopilate to 
either love) of appointment. 


Resea^cih S Awilstant' 
Membership of F 8 1 


fi 1.400- C 2 506J 
,>4iJ76 
requhed 


Further particulars may be obtained fiom 
Die Registrar The Unlveislty Newcastle Upon 
Tyne 2, with whom applications (three 
cod ten) together with Che names and 
addi esses of three persons to whom reference 
be made, should be lodged not later than 
36, 1966 __ _ 


KKMIWNB 1 UH 


This Vo.l*ftc Company is a subs.da.ry of a la r4 e .roup ^ to.crpbt.ooa. oonoccuon, and manufactures 

r;--an r 

...ul ths wo. k force bf 600 people nro duction management career in optical V precision 

Applicants must demonstrate a p.ogrcssive prr^ctio m nage^ # umt< and have ciper.cnce 

mo3,n 

ssr^ ^ * - ot a ny 

w,b to be employed. 

* u appointments limited 














ECONOMIST 
or STATISTICIAN 


III 


FINANCIAL NOTICES) 


The Statistics Department of The Cotton Board has a vacancy tor o 
young man, preferably not over 30 years of age with a good degree in 
economics and/or statistics The work which provides excellent 
experience Inrtudes economic Intelligence and research on a wide 
variety of matters concerning the textile industry and involves contact 
with top management in the Industry The starting salary will be 
commensurate with age qualifications and experience 

Applications, giving full daUUs. should be addressed to the 
Director Of Statistics The Cotton Board 3 Alberton Street 
Manchester 3 


Management Education 

The Foundation for Manat, etmnt I due hi ion 
sis prepared to srant generous iiuanotal 
assistance,, Deluding possibly iamll\ ollow- 


SUhci U“i5aren Rod tSMlitna Surh 
assistance would be glveU to thabk Mlscted 
men to attend sn outstanding merieon 
ftoadcmlc Mtubllahinent for s yaur following 
which they would be expected to take up 
a careei m Management Education in the 
United Kingdom 

Applications giving full oaitiiulaii of 
quantitations and of edurutlonul and business 
experience together with the names of two 
people to ahoni reference can be made 
should be sent to The Director of Education 
Stilish Institute of Managemont Management 
House, BO Fetter Lane London t Cl, from 
whom further partleulais cun be obtained 
Applications should arrive not later than the 
drst post ou Monday, May Ji f mu 


Australian National 
University 

INSTITUTE OI ADV\N( I D feTUOUS 

Urban Research Unit 

ApnitcQUoni are invited Jim thv puMtions of 

bKNiOl ELLow 

SENIOR HI .SEARCH riLLOVt 


ced Studios Thu 
na aotlvttlBb will 
ids the economic 
of urbanisation 
Match will be 


EDUCATION AND I 

MiiJwjSSSI 

108 For details of new honre-et ud’, rourees 
4i4 ’ 



SSCRFTAJRIAL TBAIinNO for Women 
•speciaiii unlveroty graduates and older 
studente; J-month and latently* ld-'Wpek 

8rg l sffcraa& w «> 

TOP PEOPLF 8 SECRETARIK3 are well 
placed generally by Stella Fisher Bureau la 
the str and._ i _ 

Home Study Courses 
B& (Econ ), LL.B 


I Cl 1*1 BTtANCH of Internal tonal American 
Bunk raijirliu*. experrenred bankti to tuki 
rhntm of Its money market operations I 

spec 1m Meed knowledge ot foreign exchange 
I and money market operations esseutloi Good 
salary and working conditions Rrplv with I 

full particular* to 1 

rin Maiuget j 

T In \ui«r an 1 \pic Ct Inc 
go Abehuich Lane EC 4 


For further announcements 
see peges 708, 709, 710 
and 711 


under r School Urban Research Ctunmllhe 
Each so tearful uppltcunt will be sssiMiud to 
| a School Department appiopnate to hl< 
discipline and seconded for a poilocl fo be 
agreed to a Unit rot research purposes 
Tire Mlgn and range m a Senloi Fello 


button of papulation ana busmens and 
activities ft 1# intended that HU* 
teh ebould be eonducted on an 
UsctpUnery baaii and Msctlon emmig t 
Mtnu may therefore be Tnfliratced bj tho 
„ to teprmnfailfqranf dlMtoltpes 

anumMteM 

\ be subjeot. for neearah purpouef to the 


The Mian and range of a Senloi Fello 
' ate date* mined WitWh the Hunts 
L A3 800-2A4.40O Appointment r*. made for 

an initial period of jive wears, thcieaftei Ire 
ma>; be re-appolnted unt l retiring ago A 
Scnlm bellow ft entitled to one > ear * study 
ft* ve gn full pay plus a grant of w to 
LAI 300 for travel ami other expense in 
•very six yeaii of service^ 

The salary of a Stnioi Reseiuoh Fellow U 
deljn mined In thi range AA3 JOO-ilAi WU 
ana a Research reflow hi the ignite 
| £A3 4O0-JLA3 IBS Appointment Ms nor mill 
for a period of three years In the firet 
instance a 1th a possible extension to five 
I jeers. |n this ease, appiloatloqi Ipi ehoiter 
periods could be appropriate 
Superannuation ft on the F 8 8 U pattern , 


Superannuation ft on the 1 
with nupplimenUrjr benefits 
travel lARQn^es .ora paid OUC 


m $8 an the F S 8 U pattern 
tarjr benefits Reasonable 
or* paid and aMlatahce gith 


travel Anenseir ora paid and assistance with 
limiting ft provided 

Further paitludnis may hi obtained frtun 
the Assoqiatlon of Commonwealth UimtisftK 
Offit«;^ ( jd(rrlbo , i/iJgh Houm. Pull 

-Appjto fttlonfi close in Australia and 


"• lire Staffordshire College of 

_ Commerce, Wednesbury 

Pilnclpul Telephone 

fL.Haiiogn» fl Cym Wed lgjl 3 

One-Year Course 
An Introduction to Bumpiest (tnd 
— Management Studies 

e v young me« Making a buRlneiu caievr 

“2 isutmn w&flRsssr* 

pgrttouftre ftw the. 


CpUe * e Cu *N m *< ir 
wednesbqiry. Suits 

Tuition at Home 




FALCONBRIDGE 

NICKEL MINES LIMITED 

DIVIDEND Number 84 
Notice Is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend o! Seventy-Five Cents (75c) 
per ahsrt hag been declared by the 
Board of Dlrectorg of Falqonbrldge 
Nickel Mines Limited, payable in 
Canadian funds on May 31. 1965 to 
shareholders of record ot the close 
of business on May 7,1965 

By Order of the Board 
5 T N Woodrooffe 
Secretary 

Toronto, Canada 
April 20,1966 


.* I’.HORANDA 
:db; MINES 

★ ^ A UMITfiO 

* ♦ * 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 

NO I ICE is hetobv given 
ihat a quarterly dividend of 
fotty cents (40c) per share 
C anadian funds, has been 
declared b> the Duectois ot 
Noranda Mines Limited, pa) 
able June 15# to abate 

holders ot record Ma\ 14 l%* 
By Order ot the Bourd 

C H WINDEITR 

See etarp 

Toionio Online 
Apui Mi l*M»s 


BUSINESS _ 

csmom market 

For Sale—Engineering Works in Western Germany with specialized 
manufacturing programme and modern buildings Lack of heirs io 
take over this family business only reason for sale Company holds 
leading position and valuable goodwill acquired through 60 years 4 
m the same branch and offers up-to-date equipment and skilled 
staff, valuable contracts, drawings, patents and patterns, together 
with well*known trademark with high reputation. Representatives 
in most European countries and many parts of the world 
The business is an attractive investment, having no mortgages or 
bank credits and showing large profit aftei taxes Price $4 000 000 - 
Apply to: SvenskaHandolsbanken 

Trust Dept, Ref * U 91737 Stockholm 16—Sweden 

FOR SALE 

High density polyethylene 
plant, process and know-how 

Chemrofls Inc., a leading U.S. producer of 
*yinMtKinf bber and other polymers, is offering for sale a high 
density polyethylene plant, process and technology The 
plant, Wnteh is located in the Texas Gulf Coast area, has on 
annual oapacity of 18,000,000 pounds which can be readrly 
increased to 26,000,000 pounds 
The plant will produce high grade, high density poly¬ 
ethylene In several densities and melt indexes- It was put 
into operation in 1861 and has been excellently maintained 
and modernised- Product quality, capacity, production costs 
and eaaa of operation make this an attractive and 
competitive unit • 

A comprehensive brochure describing the plant, prices and 
products yy<ll b e sent to principals on their request. For 
further ipfqrmattcn, write to Kendall Greene, Vice President, 
GOodrtpii^Gutf Chemicals, Ino., 1717 East Ninth 
, g^t^b^evatjeiVjt, Ohio 44ii4. u.g.A, 
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THE 


ROYAL 

i 

INSURANCE GROUP 


provides the insurance service 

I ; 

* 

The biggest i$ not necessarily the best 
—but it happens to be so in the case 
of the Roy*! Insurance Group. 

( Royal 

\ INSURANCE / 

\ GROUP / 

_ ... _ 

1 

<j|*>YAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 

THE LIVERPOOL 'A LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY J.?D. 

THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. • 

LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 

THE LAW ACCIDENT INSURANCE SOCIETY LTD, 

THE BRITISH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 

< 



Malnutrition can mean going mad. 


Malnutrition can mean being to weak that there is no energy left 
To sow. Or to reap. Or to £0 anything but slowly 
Oiftun ft flgMtagjttdnutri^lon. With food and risedJciher tut most impafr 
' mt ofdl with the kind of long-term aid that fcehP people rid themsefo* 
of malnutrition once and for all. Someone, 


somewhere can hope again ff you help today. 



ASSETS £792,000,000 RESERVES £29,320,000 

Slum and Dtpciin M iht Socittjt art tWmm Immtnunu 

HALIFAX 

BUILDlMa SOCIETY 

Member el tht'ftulHNiie SeeleVra Aeeeeletion 


Room J • c/o Barclays Bank Ltd* Oxford 



HsadOffic*: tfali&x, Yorkshire • Unim OffUm 51 Strand, W.C2 
9 Holies Str&w Cavendish Square. W4 9 M Moorgttc, B.C,2 
He Kensington High Street, W.8 
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The name KANGYO mean* promotion of 
commerce and Industry. Nippon Kahgyo 
Bank has continued to do just tnat since its 
foundation In 1897. Its long tradition and 
vast experience have yielded a smooth flow 
of trade betwkei} European countries and 
Japan In your trade transaction* with 
Japan, turn to NKB, Japan's representative 
commercial bank with a worldwide network 
of co-respondents You will be guaranteed 
efficient, expert and courteous banking 
service 


Japan's Commercial Bank 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 

HEAD OFFICE Mibiya Tokyo DOI*i|&TfC OFPtfeg|*bv«r 130 branches throughout Japan LONDON 
BftANCH 22 Wood Street LondOrt, J£d A f. England. Tel MONarch 3562 6 Telex 263459 LDN NEW 
YORK AGENCY. 40 Wall Street. Hew Yerk 5 r N Y, <1 S A TAIPEI BRANCH. 35 Po Ai Road, Taipei 
Taiwan 
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Chochln . . Imaginative MlntMU| U a UwMavNjtMMM in Japan aa in 



"A TIME-HONOURED TRADITION" Expert banking service substantiated 
by decades of experience and know-how is the tradition of DAIWA BANK. 
We cater to your banking requirements, including general banking, foreign 
exchange and trust through our complete network. 

THE DAIWA BANK ltd. 

OSAKA JAPAN. TELEX OS3284 
119 bianch offices throughout Japan 
London Branch: TELEX LN21979 
79 Bishopsgate, London, E C 2 England 
New York Rop Office 61 Broadway New York 6 N Y USA 


Cambio+ 

Valorenbank 

Zurich 

Phone 25.08.33 Telex 52.642 

Transmitting Agent ctf 

Marusan Securities Co Ltd Tokyo 

I TOKYO MARKET LETTER ON REQUEST 
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THREE 

DAYLIGHT 

FLIGHTS 

EVERY 

WEEK 

TO 

ACCRA 




i&ess^ 








WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 

Thr 382-year old Mitsui Bank. , r 

;m first Mitsui Exchange House was founded in, 1623. 
Ffthty'it has grown a vast complex of industries, embracing 
CYdiJf'aspect of modern bustness life. 

Because the Mitsui Bunk still occupies u ccntial position 
in this great business gioup, it cun be of special help to you 
in your dealings with Japan. 

We are experts in foreign trade and exchange. We are 
modern, fast/ and conscientious. You'll find our branch^ or 
cortespondent banks in every major city of the world. 

THE MITSUI BANK, ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: YURAKUCHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 

-LONDON BRANCH a 
No. 36, Kino Stmt, London, E.C, 2 


mm yon 




I’ll. 11 4 ;t=.l 




FLY 


Twice weekly Ghana Airways VC 10 jetl.ners speed 
across the world to Accra direct.... in only 6£ hours ’ 
A third flight takes you to Amsterdam and Zurich 
en route and a fourth flight direct f i om Rome to Accra. 

Magnificent aircraft, magnificent service .... 
flying Ghana Airways VC.10 is the finest way 
you can travel. 

Get foil debits of routes and timetable » from: 

GHANA iM^WAVt CORPORATION, 

8 New Bon¥tNr#e^i4«)tbn, W.l. 

Tel: Hyde Parti Wor Victoria 8121 

Head Office: 

Ghana Airways Corporation, 

Ghana House, P.O, Box 1836, Accra. 

Tel; 64650-04659 (10 lines) 



TdSB 

jdBkJfdTWtt 


ff-fl 




spnper Autltorlscd a* Second C1a«* \Talf, Po*t Office Dept , Ottawa, 
cwspuper Ltd ji 2' St Janice * Street London, S W t. Telephone. 


| TvHE 6 Jt EAT AIRLINE OF AFRIC 


Pnnted In England by St Clement* Prc%* ltd . London, F C 4 Pnbbahcd by Ihe Economist 
Wlutcliall 3155. Postage cm tin* ivsue. Uk 4Jd , Ovcrwu* 9Jd 
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LONDON STOCK IXOMNSI IMfMCU 


IHS 1 N*M) I , Claw T Ti.l< ' OrO. YT«M 1 ' 500 

I ; %, .Ww ■% . I Oir< 
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NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


6/114* 2 3 



131/104 5 3 


Atch. Topeka .... 31*4 

On. Pacific. 614 

Pennsylvania. 46 7 , 

Union Pacific .... 41 
Amir. Electric ... 44 
Am. Tel. A Tel. .. 684 

Com. Edison. 464 

lnt.Tot.ATol.... 577, 
Western Union... 424 

Alcoa. 71*o 

Aluminium...... 274 

Amor. Con. 467, 

Am*'Smelting .... 17*, 

Am. VImom. 95> 4 

Anaconda.. 644 

Beth.Stool... 38 s , 

toning. 76 

Cnionoao ., . 69 s , 

Chrysler. 534 

Col. Palmolive ... 51 s , 
Crown Znllor. ... 557, 
Distillers Seag.... 374 

Dougina. 394 

Dtow Chemical... 75% 

Du Pont....2394 

East. Kodak..1624 

Ford Motor ... z v 6 I 4 , 


April May April May 

26 5 28 5 

% % $ I 


314 324 Gan/Eioccric ...,1014 106 

617, 614 General Poods .. 834 I 834 

46’, 474 Gonaral Motors . 1094 ,109 

41 40*, Goodyear. 534 , 55*4 

44 44V Gulf Oil. 55 554 

68», 684 Heinx. 44% 44», 

464 46*2 Inc. Bus. Mach .. 479 485 

577, 584 Inc. Harvnacnr... 387, 384 

424 ^5 Inter Nickel.... 884.894 

714 744 incur. Paper .... 334 i W, 

274 38V Kennecotc.105% <1107, 


85 

h 

%• jp* 


Litton Inds... ... & 

Monsanto . 947, 

Nat. Distillers... 33> 4 
Pan-American .. 30 
Procter Gamble. 73 
Radio Corpn.,.. 33% 
Seers Roebuck .. 697, 

EbollOlf. 59 

Socony-Mobll... ®4% 
Stand. Oil ind... 414 
Stand. OM NJ. .. 79% 
Union Cerklde.. 1314 
U.f.Sttrt . .... 55 
Wen. Electric... 514 
Wool worth .... 30* 


887, 907, 

947, 91% 

334 334 
I 30 207, 

73 744 

334 364 

697, 744 
59 61 

844* 8*4 
414 424 
794 794* 
1314 *374 


East.Kodak..1624 HAM, Wooiworch .... 30* §l 

Ford Motor. ... .1 613, I 62*^ I Xaron ........ II364 It* 

Standard end Poor's Indices (IN|-43«I0) 

1964 425 Yield I Govt. Yield 

Industnali % | Bonds | % 



Data ofi 

Amount ( 

Offered 

Tender j 
~T964“ 

230 0 

May 1 
1965 

.an. 15 

1700 

„ 22 

160-0 

29 

1600 

Feb. 5 

160-0 

.* 12 

170-0 

19 

180 0 

,. 26 

1800 

Mar. 5 

190-0 

.. 12 

190-0 

.. 19 

1800 

m 26 

180-0 

April 2 

180*0 

„ f 

170-0 

.. IS 

160-0 

>. 33 

160-0 

>. 30 

1600 



21 2.500-0 

35 2,440-0 


130 II*69 
129 10'59 
128 9-36 
127 11-97 
127 6-00 


♦ On Aprrtt 30th tenders far Yhday bwt ev <98 Be 
secured 31 pen cent, higher tenders being shotted in fuiL 
The offer for tbit week Was for diidO^mitpon f|«d*y bilk. 



CeyorodArbltrag* Maying, 

In 4*oUr of 

7 btl 
tank 
lopj 
rttp J 
Herd; 

Miolimfnfai Jf.... aie differAiili/r im 

rote* dn the partkoler tea rffng dnd db Hot estate, os Pdjutved 
far the OR pf forward orchenge cewv show* obey*. 






















































































































































































































THE STEEL', ’f ' 

Thera fr eti».e gopdchtjnbe that steal will not be nationalised before the next general 
electioh. M^WHspnbbw seethe unlikely to go to the country in June, but eJudiclous 
oebim$ reehuffle befora the House rises in July would help to give the Government a hew 
look ig good time for an autumn trial of strength. Yet dare he drop either Mr Brovtfn or 
Mr Uefgmie 73®. £ 

conservatives' advance- 

Another Wilson dUfetttha: if the borough elections show a sizeable swing against Labour 
Mr Wilson cannot COrwoftabiy postpone a general election for fear of by-election fossae. 
Ondfo other handed he hasp ore .until after June it looks as though Sir Alec Douglas*, 
.Home will not stay gn to lead the Conservatives,' in the lest week Mr Heath has visibly 
advanced his claim tO that positiorvpag* 740. 

WHAT OIL COSTS BRITAIN 

The .government Mis always been at pains tpKScfefc#&this particular part of the country's 

- balance of payments. But the oil companies have recently been publishing enough figures 

- **Jn Jheir argmnentwlth Whitehall cnfof corporation tax—to make possible an informed 
gtiSsstimate page 781. 


Mr Ian Smith, prime minister 
n of Independence (UOI)— 
an Objective thinly disguised in his election campaign. Our correspondent assesses hie 
position now on page 748; the British Govemmenfs current mood is discussed on 
page' 740. , ; M' 

BEYOND NATO. 7 ' .’ . 

The Chains on tha v^dantic alHancer^hafofy. rhwigli not all, of General de Gaulle's 
making—have fed ififorfefetd’ftttattj^ 1962. Their next duty is to 

aafirletheir real f ufooeeS paga TST. Spme Eurdpean definitions came this week from the 
Berlin meeting of M^Mbnoef s Action Committee page 763. 

DIVISIONS AND DOMINICANS 

Anxious for a negotiated settlement before it is too late, the Americans have picked on 
General Imberf as their new Dominican white hope. But General Wessin is not to be got 
rid of as easity^s that—and the rebels, top, may have different ideas. Nor, under scrutiny, 
is General fmbert's own record whiter than white. The Dominican scramble is not to be 
easily straightened pages 741 and 745. 

BRITONS FOR DEVELOPMENT 

More men ftoced In the hakfc In managerial roles, would be something of practical value 
that Mrs Castle's new ministry could provide even in its present very difficult position 

page 7391 

BUSINESS BRIEF: TRAVELLING LIGHT 

Foreign travel has come increasingly within the reach and fancy of lower income brackets. 
And. tfie adyent of the bargain-hunter has revolutionised tourism. The older and more 
, expensive cpnJreS-rFranpe and Sven Itfly—are losing g/Qund to brash newcomers. Even 
the eastern European countries are competing unashamedly. Similarly, hotels are losing 
ground to camp and caravan sites and the letting of rooms, flats and villas, page 777. 

N.QRTH WEST ENGLAND 

Britain Is starting toplan for regional development: one of the new regions Is also the 
place where industrial capitalism started A special survey* 

AMERICAN BUSINESS LOVES LYNDON 

. Tb* influeoffel wader* of. business life are still,glad diet they helped to elect President 
Job<M|{>o lasf November page 761. 


RHODESIA VERSUS ZIMBABWE W ‘' 

NOW that he has the support of virtually all MsWhlte voters, 
of-Rhodesia, might move towards a Unilateral Oeclaratio 
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Some things 
serve only to confuse- 


we point you in the right direction 


Your decision-making set-up may not be as con¬ 
fused as this. But probably some of your procedures 
now seem time-wasting detours or have turned out 
to be dead-end streets. Take this opportunity of dis¬ 
covering just how Honeywell can get you moving in 
the right direction—fast I 
The Honeywell Model 200, one of the new 
SERIES 200 computers, was designed with your 
business problems in mind. It's quick, accurate, 
tireless and uncomplaining. It thinks in terms of 
1000-millionths of a second. It reads, writes, prints 


and punches simultaneously—while computing 
at speeds many large-scale computers can't match. 

It works better than 99% of the tifne—that other 
fraction it's cared for by our meticulous arter~ 
sales service. * 

Whatever the dimensions of your burins** 
problem, the Honeywell SERIES 2Q0 has the right 
size computer to solve it. To solve it now, jmd 
go on solving it however complex it grows to hte. 
Come and talk to us* We'll help you choofce the ^ 
right course. 





_ 

K 



Honeywell 

CQMfctJrTEFiS 


Contact Honeywell Electronic Data Processing , Honeywell Home, Great West Jtoad, Brentford, Middlesex. Tel ATf 9191 
REGIONAL OFPtCtJSv iirkhnoham : Sutton Hew RA, Erdtegton,* Birmingham, 29. Erfagton 62? 1 . UANCmma: Fidtik House, Faulkner St, 

ustrial 


Central S737. Scotland: Newhouse Industrial Batata, Mi 


, Lanarkshire. Motherwell 4149 


. 1 . 


SECOND CLASS POSTAOB FOR THE ECONOMIST AT NEW YORK. H.Y, 

PabUibca «««Uf r«r Rhirdiy. afty-iwo Qm « ywr In Lon&otu Btttand. 
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LETTERS 


The Transkei 

Sir —Your statement (May 8th) that “Chief 
Kaiser Matanzima haa prevailed at the polla 
over . . . Chief Poto" in the Transkei elec* 
cions is surely very misleading. True, Chief 
Matanzima was elected chief minister in 1963 
by 54 votes to 49 over Chief Poto in the 
Transkei Assembly. But 64 of the 109 mem¬ 
bers of this Assembly are chiefs appointed 
by the South African Government and so 
overwhelmingly supporters of Matanzima. 
At the polls, i.e. among the 45 elected mem¬ 
bers, Chief Poto had a large majority (hje 
claimed 3s of these seats). Last November 
a by-election was fought in the ^Transkei 
on a straightforward party basis (parties ably 
emerged fully organised after the original 
elections) and the Democratic Party (Chief 
Poto) polled 36,137 against 28,703, ftp the 
Transkei National Independence Party 
(Chief Matanzima). Considering the pres¬ 
sures available to the white South African 
Government—and the support this govern¬ 
ment has among the chiefs by yirtue of its 
power of appointment and dismissal—dlls 
is a remarkable vote against Vcrwocfd’s 
policies. 

Furthermore, is your equation of the three 
victors in the three Protectorate elections 
really fair? The victors in Basutoland and 
Bechuanaland seem (like Chief Poto) to be 
moderate, multi-racial nationalists who may 
do nothing to provoke South Africa too far 
but cannot be accounted either stooges or 
allies. The King of Swaziland, in contrast, 
triumphed in alliance with pro-apartheid 
settler groups through an electoral system 
of his own choosing (which included inflated 
representation for whites on a racial roll and 
election by tribal acclamation). On the 
evidence of his behaviour to date, he may be 
regarded as Verwoerd’s best bet for an 
African ally—if this proves the best way of 
keeping his throne.—Yours faithfully. 
Nuffield College, Oxford Michael Stfed 

Spain 

Sm—Your article (May 1st) prompts me to 
say that Mr Gil Robles has nothing to do 
with the new Union Democrata Cristiana. 
He has lost all his influence in Spain. Car-, 
iinal Herrera enjoys no sympathy from any 
CJDC member. He has a concern for social 
questions, but has no political touch and 
never had. 

The UDC was constituted in an assembly 
held on January 9th and 10th. We arc not 
in contact with the Vatican ; we are indepen¬ 
dent at any religious authority, and we are 
firmly against t^e political attitude of the 
prominent clergy of Spain. Our programme 
is almost exactly like that of the Christian 
Democratic party of Chile, or that of the 
left wing of the Italian party, but we do not 
derate intervention from any cleric.—Yours 
Faithfully, Carmelo CembrEro 

Luxembourg * 

Sir —What does your correspondent on 
Spain want (April 10th) ? That 1 system 
similar to that of the Nazis in Germany with 


concentration camps and “dawn patrols'* 
should prevail again in Spain, as in the 1930s, 
in the name of “democracy" ? That people 
should be assassinated because they go to 
church ? 

When the Spanish “liberals" have insti¬ 
tuted a regime like that of Fidel Castro 
in Cuba end the defenders of “ freedom" 
have given their blessing to a communist 
system in Spain, I suppose you will be satis- 
fied^becausc the powers of " light* will have 
prevailed, and the Russians will be, estab¬ 
lished in Europe as they had never even 
dreamt of being since 1936.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, R, I. Steels. 

Madrid . * 

Soka Gakkai 

-Mr Homo Yokphggi, in defending some 
awed action of SOM G|kkai (April 34th), 
says: “Japan is not a barbarous country like 
Africa but a constitutional state like Eng¬ 
land." What a filthy and offensive allusion 
to Africa l It Jjs thoroughly unethical for a 
/citizen of Jhfumrkl who “ipitU?* seriously 
and Byes vigorously for the sake of world 
peace* 1 w refer to a fellow citizen as bar- 
Yours faithfully, 

fpefNigtm Eunice Okaekcwb 


Gas and Iraq 

Sir —Mr Riphard G. Anderegg, Middle East 
correspondent of the Swiss Broadcasting 
Corporation, suggests in his letter to you 
(April 10th) that information points to 
Sweden as one source of the toxic gas which 
the Iraqi army is reported to be thinking of 
using against the Kurds—though he admits 
that “ proof is hext to impossible." 

I have been authorised by the Swedish 
Foreign Office to make It known that Swedish 
authorities on no occasion have granted 
export licences for combat gases or ingre¬ 
dients for the manufacture of such gases.— 
Yours faithfully, Gunnar Fagrell 

London, Wi Press Counsellor, 

Royal Swedish Embassy. 

Sales Methods 

Your review of Elizabeth Gundrey’s 
b&ok “ A Foot in the* Door " (April 24th) is 
excellent but misses an important point, 
namely that the great British public are not 
all fools, neither are salesmen all rogues and 
cheats. Too many people want to protect 
the British public from making their own 
mistakes. Surely it is the privilege of a free 
man in a free country to make as many mis¬ 
takes as he likes. He will probably learn 
much faster if he is allowed to do so, instead 
of being subjected to continuous interference 
and protection from himself.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Angus Hunking 

St. Helerts Auckland * Co. Durham 

Down with Saxons 

Sir— ^Economic union of the Anglo-Celtic 
block is logical. Of the six Anglo-Celtic 
countries — Geest Britain, Ireland, the 
United States, Canada, Australia and New 


Zealand—only the United States is large 
enough to support an efficient, large scale 
industrial structure. The smaller five of 
the Anglo-Celtic six must seek economic 
union with additional states, ‘Why not 
economic union with each other ? We 
speak the same language. Our ways of life 
and methods of business are very much 
alike. The oceans which separate us 
geographically constitute an efficient, low 
cost means of transportation rather than a 
barrier to trade. A common currency 
would eliminate those periodic crises of the 
’pound. Free American access to the size¬ 
able British market would hdp protect 
' American exports of grain and other food¬ 
stuffs, now increasingly threatened by the 
European common market. A wave of 
vigoratul American competition would 
stimplafO archaic and inefficient British 
industries Into becoming more efficient, 
thereby more competitive in world markets. 
Free British access to the enormous north 
American, markets would alleviate Britain's 
^struggle op export or die. Comprising 9 per 
'cent of die world’s population and 19 per 
cent of the world’s land surface, the Angles 
Celtic blpck, by forming a common market, 
wooklIncrease its collective power in the 
wdrfd, both economic and military. 

Despite occasional internal quarrels, the 
Anglo-Celtic block has not been conquered 
by any external power for 899 years. 
Scattered across many islands of the earth, 

* great and small, we remain one nation.— 
Yours faithfully, William W. Bright 

Pittsburgh, Penmyhania 

Aid 

Sir —When you say [March 27th] that the 
“ simple-minded " faith in aid of die 1950s 
has been eroded by the West’s discovery that 
the ex-colonial countries “ want to be them- 
Belves, and neither western satellites nor 
communist ones ”—all you really say is that 
a wrong reason for giving aid is being aban¬ 
doned. That is an advance , and not at all 
“ depressing." The aid motivation which you 
describe is indeed “simple-minded" in a 
sense different from your use of it. 

You say gw Western aid “ has barely risen 
in the lasr two years.” This is true if you 
look at the meaningless totals which add up 
free grants, soft loans, hard loans, tied credits, 
and so on, as “aid.” If more meaningful 
definitions are used—aid - the excess of the 
value of what is given over the present value 
of the repayment obligation—it will be found, 

I think, that aid has continued to increase as 
the problem of indebtedness of the poorer 
countries has been more fully recognised. 

You say a fixed volume of aid "amounts 
to a decline," “given the growth of appli¬ 
cants." Presumably all the poorer countries 
are “ applicants " for aid. But in the last few 
years, several countries which were aid re¬ 
cipients have reached a stage where they are 
considered no longer to be ip n$ed of aid, 
such as Greece, Israel, and Taiwan. Where 
is the “ growth of applicants tt ?—Yours 
faithfully, H. W. Singer 

Wtlliamstou'n , Mass. 
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World traffic made it necessary 


On the day of Its launch, 150,000 
dealers and pump attendants in 
55,000 service stations round the 
world were ready to put Shell Super 
Motor Oil into care. An equivalent of 
gome four,million pint-cans of the oil 
had beep distributed. And an esti¬ 
mated 55 million motorists had an 
opportunity of asking for it by the end 
of that day. 


There were two main reasons behind the 
need for a new oil. First, the explosive 
growth in world traflic, making life touch 
tougher for engines than ever before. And 
secondly, the spread of great highways, 
making possible high-speed motoring for 
hours at a time. . * • 

Shell Super Motor Oil is new from the 
laboratory bench up. It is a brand-neW oil 

with' additives, not an old oil up-dated. U 

\ - . 


has been Internationally tested on the bench, 
up the road, and on the rough track. 

For any and every car anywhere in the 
world. Shell Super Mfrtor Oil does five 
things that no other oil can do so well fbr 
so long. 

One, it has viscosity characteristics which 
make it suitable for the Sahara summer, 
Alaska Winter, or anything between. Two, 
it prevents the thick sludge that can form 









World Shell made it possible: 
Shell Super Motor Oil. 


meticulous testing that preceded the launch, 
and the gigantic operation of the launch 
itself on all continents. 

It hardly needs saying that only an or¬ 
ganisation with worldwide technical and 
marketing resources, such as Shell's, could 
plan a new oil so thoroughly. Shell Super 
Motor Oil is now on the map. And in the 
space of a single day. it has made every 
other motor oil look like something left 
over from yesterday. 


in an engine. Three, it fenders acids (harm¬ 
ful particularly when an engine rune 'cold') 
totally ineffective. Four, it protects an 
engine from rusting inside by keeping 
moisture away from metal surfaces. Five, it 
avoids the formation of lacquer which can 
gum-up piston rings and reduce engine 
performance. 

That, very briefly, is Shell Super Motor 
Oil. The simple facts disguise the massively 
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Together ... Moving into the future 


Movement in the future will assume many exciting and widely differing forms... from supersonic air¬ 
craft to space ships; from hovercraft to mopOMtl. Yet whatever pattern emerges there will be ample 
opportunity for the proved metal of the sfb— copper and its alloys — and for the enterprise and 
skill of the companies of the Delta Group* »1f$Jurope’s largest manufacturers of non-ferrous metals. 


THE DELTA MET^t COMPANY LIMITED 

■ AST GREENWICH • LONDON • G.g^fO and DARTMOUTH STREET • BIRMINGHAM T 




GAS, ELECTRICAL AND SANITARY FITTINGS 


PRESSURE, GRAVITY AND SAND CASTINGS 
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At the Cavalieri Hilton, high on Monte Mario, 
manager Olaf Hondo hot an incomparable 
view of Rome, (je also has landscaped gardens, 
a swimming pool, founts courts, excellent 
restaurants and night life as exciting as a 
Roman candle. Even a free private Ns service 
so the heart of Rome. 


([avalieri |-|ilton 


Go international—with all the comforts of Hilton 

For restrictions, set your tra\ el agent or tail arty Hilton hotel or Hilton Resen atlon Offke. 



Going to Athens? : 

Swim in a pool 
in a terraced Grecian garden 
at the Athens Hilton. 

At the Athens Hilton, you'll find that manager 
Jean Piene Piquet has an eye for Grecian 
splendor. He’ll offer you a swimming pool in 
terraced gardens, a Byzantine cafe, an authentic 
Greek tavern where the local gourmets gather, a 
roof-top supper club... and beautifully* 
appointed guest rooms w Uh views of the 
Acropolis, city or sea. 

ATH€N$ HILTON 


1 729 



Our captain has 
knocked up 170 centuries 

Opening his innings in 1936, Captain 
K. R Gazdar flew an Air-india Puss 
Moth from Bombay to Karachi 170 
centuries of flying hours later he now 
captains a brilliant team of Air»Indta 
pilots Daily they make runs across the 
Atlantic driving their Boeings skilfully 
from London to the New York boundary. 
Passengers aboard their fast-flying jets 
are treated like Lords. For an invincible 
list of reasons for flying Air-lndia- 
HQWZAT? See your Travel Agent, or 
any Air-Tndia office. 


Go International-*with all the comforts of Hilton 

For resen attorn, see} our trai el agent or call any Hilton hotel or Hilton Rtsen atlon Office. 


AIR-INDIAt 

Over }2 years of filing OJtgerient e In association nith B O A C and Quotas 


A Boeing a day to tha U.S. A. 
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Of the wortd*$ 
great camera systems — 
Nihon 

is huiit to use 


An odd claim? Weil, ask a Nikon ua»ei. Very likely he 11 
he a professional, who’s used many cameras before set¬ 
tling lor Nikon as his number one kcrt.iml) lie’ll be an 
enthusiast who knows a lot. But whoc\cr he is, ask 
him. He may mention Nikon is the most lomprehcnshe 
camera system ever developed. (With o\u 25 lenses and 
250 accessories covering every conceivable application.) 
But what he’ll really go on about is the rare quality of 
complete ‘usabihty r —'handiness’ in all photogi.iphic 
situations. Then, when he’s iimshed talking, try and 
borrow his Nikon, No success? Well, Nikon owners 
tend to be jealous. And busy. So to find out mote write 
to Felix Moore , Piillin Photographic > 11 Jintue Road , 
Ptriqule* 'MfddleS&V$£r* Moore tvlU (ell y'dti a lot. 


Ptrkiftle. 'Mfddlet&V(tyx* Moore 
Pulllfc PbotogrtpHfc ire 
who realty care about cameras 
and who distribute, service and 
gudiantec Nikgn in thjs couqtQ.) 
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Only Sheraton Hotels 
give you Insured Reservations— 
in the heart of 

America's most exciting cities 

Stay Sheraton and see America the most carefiee, 
most enjoyable way possible. You can make an 
Insured Reservation nght now for any of 85 
Sheraton Hotels across the U. S. and Canada. And 
wherever you travel, you’ll be in the centre of all the 
fun—in New Orleans, Washington, D.C, Niagara 
Falls. New York (the World's Fair city). Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 

Ana see the many free extras every Sheraton gives 
you Free TV, Air-conditioning. Family Plan (child¬ 
ren share your room free). Your room is big and 
comfortable (with pnvate bath) There’s a wide 
choice of fine restaurants at Sheraton to suit 
any budget. 

For Insured Reservations at Guaranteed Rates, see 
your Travel Agent or: In London calljhe Sheraton 
Reservation Office. Kensington Palace Hotel. 
WEStern 7536 or 9822. In Brussels call Willy De 
Bruyn, Balsa Hotels Sheraton Affiliated. 5, Rue de 
Ligne, Brussels 1 : 18-26-24. 

SHERATON HOTEL'S A MOTOR INNS (§) 

W/*%i cocas' rtdtySA P^noRwu c a c « tt^.av Me* c« and fardel. 
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BIG SAVINGS-IH TIME, TROUBLE AND MONEY 

Nobody wants to be saddlec^wlth the large capital outlay 
and high replacement and maintenance costs that go with 
equipping an industrial or commercial concern with linen 
and protective clothing. At the same time, firms consider¬ 
ing linen hire want to be sure that the service they will get 
is right for their particular business. 

SPRING GROVE LAUNDRIES LIMITED operate a WgMy 
efficient linen hire organisation divided into sections 
SPECIFICALLY DESIGNED to meet the needs of every 
type of user. For a small weekly hire charge- they will 
supply and maintain an organisation with ALL t|t§ UN£N, 
TOWELLING and PROTECTIVE CLOTHING It may h^L 

There’s a lot in linen hire for you when you deal with; 
Spring Grove. 

Write for full information to HcadOffice: 

SPRING GROVE LAUNDRIES LIMITED, (E.1) 

SPRING GROVE RD. ISLEWORTH, MtoDX. ISLEWORTH &J61 
(BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE jpOUNTRY) 



ROME WASN’T BUILT 
IN A DAY 



We are sure dffifcuhfa maintain its glory. We 

at OKAYA,facihg thesame challenge for almost THREE 
CENTURIE$aioce Wweit established it} 1669, have been 
aiming victories iflthh field by contiguously establishing 
branch offices whmmm we go, tncluding metal processing 
facilities of subsid&ry companies andsteel Service centre and 
even QJKAYA’S bwt> wtanwarelKHises. 

Iron steel products, non-ferrous nkjtflls, various kinds of 
machtees, tools, hardware, planf insfaltations, chemicals ... 
literally; from household utexgsjfc to massive construction 
materi&lsfpr heavypflemiqal industry in Innumerable places, 
inn umerable t^uaia^lties of materials arc being shipped to the 
corners of theworkj’ ' 'c :• 

Now th<^ fe a dvance to prove our reputation in our global 
trade, in^ii^li^>ln competitive prices arid in prompt delivery. 


General Importer* mid Exporters 

Okaya & Co., Ltd. 


Headquarters : Tokyo Office: No. 4 Marunouchl, 1-chome. Chiyoda-ku. Tokyo 
Cable Address “OKAYASTEEL" Tokyo, “SASASO” Tokyo, Telex TK2245 Toky 
Overseas Offices Hong Kong. Singapore, Sydney, Calcutta. DuesselUorf, Bueoos 
Aires, New York, Los Angeles 
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Rank Xe?p&xlMi^nsti^ 
it's only fair tolvvam" 



^ stafistiosvShow 


■ , ■& f 


m 


nf 


decicfe to have one 


If you are content to plod along with your present system of 
office copying, for goodness' sake stay away from a demon¬ 
stration of the Rank Xerox^ 914, or its smaller-volume 
counterpart, the 813. «' 

Otherwise, you will be swept off your feet into a new world 
of dynamic inter-organisational communication, where perm¬ 
anent, mirror-sharp copies, produced bone-dry in seconds 
on to ordinary bond paper, raise office copying to the status of 
a true management tool. This is the world of xerocopying, a 
technique that sets new standards of efficiency and economy 


In the viral business of shared information,/ 

Not for nothing do so many executives^acld|e to intrc^fuce 
xerocopying once they have found. 4>ot Juet bow fafr ahead 
Rank Xerox are in the rationalisation ofpapeivvofk^thenki|o 
the unbeatable t^mbination.pf pdsfth^/expOjt .advfdb/^fid, 
the unique Rank jieroxcopiers. l \ ; , ’ . V 

The advice, by the way, is free* The copiers are simply 
rented, involving nqcapftel commitment- 
Meanwhile our problem i$: Wbat to do with that helpless, 
uncommitted k r I. , 

* Xerokis«restored trademark of Rank Xerox Limited 



*,'i Pot the largei 
A OFOaoltAtkm. 
^ Th* Rank 
Xerox 914. 

‘ h coptet Oven 
3D objects. . 

For tha 
smaller office. 
The Rank 
Xerox 613,« 
newcomer 
that sits on a 
desk-top. 



Your business depends on shared information 



RANK 


XEROX 


A DIVISION WITHIN THE RANK ORGANISATION. JOINTLY OWNED WITH XEROX C 0 RP 0 RAHC’.’ 

4 RANK ttftO* lA^TAlS) LIMITED, Ref. CB. 8448 it. PORTLAND STRICT, W.l, MUSemh 5016 
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A MAN WITH 100 YEARS EXPERIENCE 

This Charles Churchill man combines today's machine tool technology with a century of company 
know-how. He's no ordinary man, he's a top engineer, a machine t0ol specialist with world-wide 
experience. He really knows tools and machining techniques. If you have a production problem he 
can supply the answer—he's backed by the entire resources of the Charles Churchill Group. The 
Group covers every aspect of machine tools—design, manufacture, installation, service—supplies 
machines to Industry throughout the world. Replacements, new projects or complete production 
lines, Charles Churchill provide the machines for the job*—machines that increase production, save 
time, reduce costs. When it's a question of machine tools... call in the man from Charles Churchill. 
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Now Who Gets the 
Chop? 

i 

H avf the mugwumps really won ? They feel pretty well cock-a-hoop no#. 

The Labour Government is publidy committed again to too per cent state 
ownership of the big steel firms. It stands publidy closer to bringing in and 
pushing through a steel bill in this session than it has been before. So much 
for Mr George Brown's gabbled bid at the eleventh hour on the Boor of the 
Commons a week ago. And the country is asked to believe (as Mr Wilson admitted 
on Wednesday night) that it was not Mr BroWn, the First Secretary of State, 
who knew what he was doing about steel. It was not the Prime Minister either. 
It was the mugwumps’ man, Mr Fred Lee, into whose mind no shadow of a doubt, 
or a compromise, or even a tactical gesture ever flitted, who really spoke for the 
Government all along. If Mr Wilson and Mr Brown can live that down inside 
the Labour party, that will be one thing. If they can still live together once the 
bonds of their joint blunder are loosened by time and the Prime Minister's public 
relations office, that could be something altogether more miraculous. 

The Prime Minister knows that the sted blunder did not begin with Mr 
Brown. It began with his own decision not to exploit bis paper-thin majority 
as the tactical Cabinet reason for delaying action on steel altogether. This could 
have been settled before ever Mr Woodrow Wyatt and Mr Desmond Donnelly 
emerged ostentatiously from their covert and drew die whole Mugwump pack 
after them baying for blood. But Mr tyilson probably gave a promise to some¬ 
body leftwards-inclined in the Cabinet, and had to deliver. Blondin thought he 
could bluff it out. Mr Brown’s ploy (if Mr Wilson ever fully understood it) 
must have seemed to the tight-rope artist the ultimate pirouette, preventing even 
the semblance of a right-wing revolt which the left could safely imitate on one 
of its own issues later. Now Mr Wilson and Mr Brown have fallen together. 
The only difference is that Mr Wilson, as might be expected, has fallen thump 
in the middle of the safety net. His left wing will not let him down. Mr Brown, 
by contrast, has spent another nasty week scrabbling about on the edge of his 
political career. He can now be counted a sadder, if not wholly a wiser, man. 

But there is still a chance that the mugwumps have read the failure of the 
high-wire act all wrong. Mr Wilson knows that steel is a bore. He knows that 
his majority will fall to one, or (if the rebels do more than abstain) slightly less 
than one, next time round. He knows that many of his ministers and many 
of his backbenchers (besides Messrs Wyatt and Donnelly) firmly believe that 
nationalisation is not only unessential to Labour’s programme for this session, 
it is now a downright liability to Labour’s prospect of retaining its essential 
segment of the radical middle-class vote m any election. They would much 
prefer the Land Commission bill to get priority. They will accept with aplomb 
any intimation that, despite the most strenuous efforts of the parliamentary 
draftsmen, the steel bill is proving curiously difficult to hurry along. They have 
already pricked up their ears at the word that nothing can reliably be expected 
before Whitsun 

This is a situation in which the steelmasters of Britain have not exactly assisted 
the great cause of delay by refusing even to contemplate a direct government 
participation in a few, or all, of their companies. The possibilities they might 
have offered are discussed on page 784 . They may well believe that nothing 
much remains now of Mr Brown's bid. They may jib at the very idea of 
debating exactly what size of rump would remain to private shareholders in 
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the industry. They may think (as even Mr Brown on his 
side now says he thinks) that a state-private partnership would 
be unworkable. But just by talking to the point they could 
still add something to the count of precious parliamentary days 
slipping by. What is more, even if the worst (in the steel- 
masters’ eyes) came to the worst and nationalisation came 
about on Mr Wyatt’s teqns of over 51 per cent state owner¬ 
ship of shares, would it not be worth a good deal to preserve 
the company structure intact, $0 that a later unscrambling 
under the Conservatives would be that much easier to bring 
about ? Procrastination could bring even quicker dividends 
in the present political dilemma in which the Labour Govern¬ 
ment finds itself. Of course it must be judiciously done. Mr 
Wilson is not the man to let himself be openly roasted on a 
spit before the left-wingers' eyes. Rather than that he will 
press on, as only a prime minister can, with a bill he decides he 
wants. But the steelmasters ought still to try to keep Messrs 
Wyatt’s and Donnelly’s votes at risk in Mr Wilson's calcula¬ 
tions. For a majority of one will not be enough to persuade an 
alerted electorate that the steel industry must be messed about 
with again. 

What the steel business has done, what the Land Com¬ 
mission may yet do, and what the back-breaking committee 
stage of the Finance Bill is bound to confirm in Mr Wilson's 
consciousness, is that the delights of governing with an official 
majority of three are dwindling fast. This week’s local elec¬ 
tions are a warning to him that Labour could start losing 
marginal by-elections shortly. It is still on the cards that a 
general election campaign could reverse this trend and give 
him a workable majority in June. In fact, the Daily Mail's 
National Opinion Poll on Thursday suggests (in direct contra¬ 
diction to the Gallup Poll last week) that Labour is successfully 
holding a full 5 per cent lead in the country. And this is despite 
the enormously unfavourable publicity that the steel white 
paper has unloaded on the Government. If the Prime Minister 
were an out-and-out opportunist the temptation to strike now, 
and in particular to strike before the Conservatives change 
their leader, must be enormous. But the present signs are, 
as they were before last Thursday, that Mr Wilson means to 
hang on until the autumn or even later; though the strain of 
the past week must now raise serious doubts about the state 
of the Labour party's stamina as late as next spring. So it 
looks even more like an autumn election. And if that is true 
then steel will not have been scrambled when it is held. It is 
something devoudy to be wished. 

G iven these odds on the autumn, the problem that now 
stares Mr Wilson bleakly in the face is how to regain 
the initiative in the Commons and the country. The land 
issue may help him a bit, but something even more positive is 
needed to show who is in control. The first recourse of a 
prime minister in this predicament is to give a thoughtful 
stare at his colleagues. It is no secret that Mr Wilson, caught 
as he was last October, had to build a rather different and 
more elderly cabinet than he would have liked. It is no secret 
either that Mr Wilson did not think then of his first cabinet 
lasting at all above a year. What he must ask himself now 
is whether they have each and all been such a success that he 
can dare to enter an autumn election with them still around 
him. The personal opinion of a number of Mr Wilson’s 
cabinet colleagues is that any such reshuffle could still be 
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several months off. But it is Mr Wilson alone who has uptake 
the eventual death or glory decision. If he.hos decided to by¬ 
pass June he would be less rhan the astute p ol itician cam¬ 
paign manager he has proved himself to be if he did not now 
take every step to keep the Septcmber-Octobcr option open on 
die best terms he can pre-arrange. Can he parade the present 
cabinet as a going concern? It would be quite a risk if He did. 
The renovating job is best done before the Commons rise for 
the summer recess at the end of July. So who gets the chop? 

Two of Mr Wilson’s three left-wingers have shown them¬ 
selves remarkably contented with their non (or near-non) 
jobs. Mrs Castle is happy with Overseas Development. Mr 
Greenwood is not unhappy at Colonies, even when it means 
repressing the Adenis. Mr Wilson needs them for political 
balance. They should stay. Mr Cousins alone has grasped 
that he has been given precisely nothing to do. So he is 
restless ; so he harangues the Cabinet; so a wise man would 
shift him quick since he is the one man he dare not drop. 
There is, too, an obvious vacancy for Wales, where Mr 
Griffiths’s title has from the outset seemed merely honorific. 
Mr Bottomley has always been a loyal Wilson man, but at 
Commonwealth Reladons, and still less in the Commons, he is 
not exactly a tower of strength. It would be better to have 
someone of more agile intelligence should Rhodesia really 
blow up. Lord Longford has proved a poor leader in the 
Lords and the Home Office probably needs a younger, more 
vigorous man than Sir Frank Soskice. No one has heard of 
Mr Douglas Houghton for months, but he has been sunk 
in researching the social services. Gone, however, are the 
days when he was thought of as an alternative chancellor of 
the exchequer. There are the makings of a useful, and even 
purposeful, shake-up in that collection. Not too little ; not 
too much. 

T here remain those other less-than-successes, Mr Brown 
and Mr Lee. It must be said that, before last Thursday, 
Mr Brown was not alone in the Cabinet in thinking Mr Lee 
an irrelevancy. For months Mr Lee had done nothing but 
confirm that he was expendable. He, too, is a loyal Wilson 
man and might have disappeared without a murmur. Yet 
now that steel has happened, now that Mr Lee is found to 
have been the only man in step, can he possibly be ditched ? 

It must be a gruesome calculation. As for Mr Brown, he 
has all too painfully flopped again. Whatever was in his mind 
during last week’s negotiations may now be counted lost in 
the mists of rationalisation. What was to have been the proof 
of his parliamentary dexterity (he has always feared the House 
of Commons) has had to be desperately explained away. Even 
his most detached senior colleagues have not been prepared 
to defend him in private, let alone before the world. What¬ 
ever love remained unlost between Mr Wilson and Mr Brown 
will be put to the ultimate political test in the coming weeks. 
Can Mr Brown adopt a forthrightly humble posture as he did 
at Scarborough eighteen months ago and bounce back into 
the affections of a forgiving party ? Because of his administra¬ 
tive energy, and because of what he still stands for in the 
development of the economy, his departure or downgrading 
would leave an almighty gap which not even a rising star 
like Mr Jenkins cbuld wholly fill. If Mr Wilson feels he has to 
keep Mr Lee he had better keep Mr Brown, too. It might just 
conceivably be a fair bargain. 
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Beyond Nato? 

The allies must lose no more time before defining their 
real intentions, whether they are going to abandon 
their existing alliance or not 


L n the eve of the Nato ministerial council’s first session in 

f ^ London for fifteen years, the Atlantic alliance’s frustra¬ 
tions had been most strikingly symbolised by the inability of 
America, Britain and France to produce a joint declaration 
on Germany in time for either the twentieth anniversary of 
VE Day or the tenth anniversary of west German sovereignty. 
On Wednesday, in mid-session, the declaration at last emerged, 
to the relief not only of the Germans, but also of all who had 
flinched at General de Gaulle’s apparent insistence that the 
German problem concerned Europeans only (meaning, to put 
it bluntly, that America must stand aside while France settled 

, it with Russia). The mood in Lancaster House was also 

* lightened by the news that the Greek and Turkish foreign 
ministers had taken the opportunity for direct contact offered 
by the London meeting, and meant to continue their con¬ 
tacts on the Cyprus question. The Canadian foreign minister, 
Mr Paul Martin, deserves his share of credit for this hopeful 
development. 

But these cheering moments diverted attention only briefly 
from the other strains that made themselves felt in London. 
These strains are not only due to tensions between France 
and its allies. The Prime Minister’s tart complaint, in his 
opening address on Tuesday, about “ high-pressure salesman¬ 
ship ” by arms manufacturers'’ (identifiably American), caused 
a flurry the scale of which was greatly exaggerated in some 
quarters; but the problem underlying this episode remains 
painfully real, as does that of Cyprus. Of still more immediate 
concern is the fact that General de Gaulle’s demonstrative 
criticism of American interventions in Vietnam and the 
Dominican Republic is obviously not the only expression of 
dissent on these matters among the allies. Ministers from 
several of the smaller Nato countries voiced their anxieties 
at the outset of the session. Mr Rusk’s clarifications on 

* Vietnam were evidently cogent, and welcomed. But the joint 
communique issued on Wednesday evening touched a new 
low in lowest common denominators when, in referring briefly 
to the various areas of current conflict, it solemnly noted that 
peace was endangered, and just as solemnly upheld all peoples’ 
right to choose their governments. A Frenchman remarked 
that even China could have approved this pious statement. 
The council may, however, be congratulated on settling for 
mere piety quickly, instead of fraying tempers and spot¬ 
lighting disagreement by any more futile haggling over 
verbiage. At least it beat the clock. 

As by far the strongest member of the alliance, the United 
States has always had the power to implicate, or indireedy 
involve, its allies, whether they like it or not, by its actions 
outside the North Atlantic area. Although the treaty on which 
Nato is based is constitutionally a regional one, the cold war 
has in practice been global. The recurrent British, and 
sometimes Franco-British, attempts to restrain an American 
“ forward policy ” in the Far East in the early 1950s serve 
as a reminder that these problems are implicit in the structure 
of the alliance. The Suez conflict in 1956 illuminated the 


fact that America’s allies could not match it in ability to impose 
a common commitment to specific policies in areas outside the 
Nato zone. This inequality within the alliance was origfnally, 
and willingly enough, accepted as part of the price paid by 
the European allies for the protection of the American 
“ umbrella.” 

The new situation that developed in the early 1960s was 
the result partly of the emergence of a direct Russian nudeai: 
threat to the United States itself, partly of the Khrushchev- 
Kennedy “ dialogue,” partly of the new European feeling of 
strength regained. Superficially, it might seem today, with 
all the various misgivings both among the allies and in the 
“ third world ” about American actions in the Far East afld 
the Caribbean, that we are back to the kind of controversy 
that marked the early 1950s, the period of Korea and prt- 
1955 Indochina. But only superficially. In those days, when 
Europeans and Americans alike were directing their main 
efforts to the preserving of unity in the face of a seemingly 
imminent threat, the clashes of interest between allies could 
be overcome, and were. Now, General de Gaulle Seems bent 
on breaking a system of alliance that he has failed to remould 
according to his own ideas. 

The Atlantic alliance began to lose its effectivenesss as an 
instrument of general policy as soon as one of its key members 
became intent to enlarge its latent rifts. After such an exchange 
of salvoes as the general’s sharp criticism of the Dominican 
intervention on May 6th, and Mr Johnson’s warning, the next 
day, that “ narrow nationalism ” must not again divide the 
Atlantic nations, which must advance toward unity, if need be, 
without waiting for one reluctant ally, it is hard to see how 
the idea that France and America are still allied can be treated 
as much more than a polite fiction. 

The general has bad to pay a price for his reduction of Nato 
to fretful enfeeblement. At first he was able to exploit Euro¬ 
pean fears that America might fail to react vigorously enough 
to Soviet moves in Europe, and might even withdraw from 
Europe altogether. For a time, the basis thus seemed to exist 
for a special relationship between France and Germany. The 
general could count on widespread German support as long 
as his ostensible aim was to protect Europe against America’s 
making concessions to Russia at its expense. Now, however, 
gaullist policy, constant only in its hostility to the United 
States, has shifted course in such a way as to make Germans 
more nervous about a Franco-Soviet deal at their expense than 
about an American-Soviet deal. When the Germans see 
General de Gaulle wooing Mr Gromyko and lining up with 
Russia against American “ hard line ” actions, they must 
wonder how much consideration he is likely to give to their 
own interests. Criticism of gaullist policy has visibly increased 
in the west German press; and the Atlantic-minded foreign 
minister, Herr Schrdder, who was being hounded by the quasi- 
gaullists in his own party only a few weeks ago, is now enjoying 
a modest triumph. 

Ironically, moreover, General de Gaulle’s campaign to undo 
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the grand designs of President Kennedy and others, Euro¬ 
pean and American, who helped prepare them, has had the 
effect of making all three of France’s major allies reaffirm the 
policies of the period before the generars veto on Britain’s 
entry into the common market early in 1963. President 
Johnson, commemorating VE Day on transatlantic television 
on May 7th, Herr Erhard, addressing M. Monnet's Action 
Committee for the United States of Europe (see page 753) 
in Berlin on May 9th, and Mr Wilson, opening the Nato 
Council meeting on May nth, all spoke out more forthrightly 
than they have for some time in favour of a partnership of 
equals between a Europe speaking with a single voice and 
the United States. The leaders of the alliance, after two years 
of hesitation about how to meet the gaullist challenge, seem 
to be returning to the principles of 1962 as the only ones that 
hold out real hopes of constructive action. 

It may now be true that there is no longer much that can be 
done politically with Nato as it stands, and that the con¬ 
structive forces for western unity must find expression through 
some other form of organisation in the future. But the forms 
matter less than the substance ; and an important part of the 
substance is that President de Gaulle can be relied on to do 
his best to scare the allies off any course that does not suit his 
often diametrically opposed purposes. So far, the other allies 
have flinched from this challenge, and today the Americans, 
British and Germans still look as if each were nervously wait¬ 
ing for the other two to make the first daring move. If they 
remain thus inactive, the long term political aims for which 
the Atlantic partnership exists, beyond the fading nightmares 
of the cold war in Europe, could well be thwarted for good. 


Men for Development 

Caught between the conflicting require¬ 
ments of Britain’s present economic 
and foreign policies, Mrs Castle’s aid 
ministry has an impossible job to do. 

But what she could usefully do even 
now is to put more men into the field 

T he name of Woodrow Wilson may be an evocative one to 
bring up in the context of British politics this week. 
It occurs in the latest issue of Crossbow, which reproduces an 
article by Senator Fulbright that first appeared in the New 
York Times magazine on March 21st. President Wilson, 
speaking of the League of Nations, referred to a pulse of 
sympathy” and a u compulsion of conscience". Unasham¬ 
edly, Mr Fulbright argues that these things should be recog¬ 
nised as permeating the dispensation of aid. 

” It would do us no harm to recognise that there is a moral 
as well as a political and economic case for foreign aid ”, he 
argues; " there is nothing wrong with human decency as a 
motive in our foreign policy.” That thought ought to be taken 
together with the more hard-faced point made, also in Cross - 
bow> by Mr Reginald Maudling: that money spent on defence, 
on diplomacy, on propaganda and on foreign aid should all 
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In an otherwise glbomy picture, the toe encouraging sign 
is that irritation with negative attitudes Seems to be bringing 
the allies to the point where they may, at last, ask themselves 
frankly what strategy they really, mean to follow in meeting an 
increasingly open challenge. Whether the answer given to 
this question is to reform the alliance or to look elsewhere, to 
act urgently or to wait for a favourable tide, what is desperately 
needed is a conscious definition of aims and merhods and an 
honest acceptance of their consequences* There is nothing 
more destructive than impatience allied to impotence. 

Britain could contribute something important, if limited in 
scope, to this new effort by suggesting a way of averting the 
potentially dangerous confrontation with Germany over cuts 
in defence costs, probably aimed first of all at the British Rhine 
army. The financial case for such cuts may well be a good 
one, but obviously there is no reason to expect either Britain 
or Germany, whose views on the question are Siatly opposed, 
to say, with Robert Frost: 

I’m a libera!, 

I mean, one so altruistically moral 
I never take my own side (n a quarrel. 

What is needed is to take these matters of defence supply out 
of the bilateral field, where nobody really accepts the other 
man’s version of the truth, and find a collective framework 
for them. Has Mr Wilson caught some hint of this thought ?, 
In his address on Tuesday, he pointedly recalled that in the 
proposals made in 1954 for the creation of a European defence 
community, burden sharing in defence between the European 
states was an accepted method—whereas, the outsider may 
fairly add, in Nato burden sharing is no more than a slogan. 


contribute to the same purpose of maintaining Britain's 
national interests abroad. The various ways of carrying out 
this aim should be judged one against the other, writes the 
unsoppy Mr Maudling, in terms of ” what it is now fashionable 
to call cost effectiveness.” 

The two points together represent, very broadly, what is 
right and what is wrong with Mrs Barbara Castle’s new 
Ministry of Overseas Development (hereafter called the Mod). 
Without implying that the Conservatives were meaner about 
aid than the Labour Government, it is nevertheless good for 
Britain’s overseas image that the Mod’s newly recruited econo¬ 
mists and its minister are known to regard aid as a moral 
issue ; and that everyone who will fall for them should be 
simpering over photographs of Mrs Castle cuddling black 
babies in Tanzania. What is wrong with the Mod, however, 
is that it exists at all, as an independent ministry. Britain has 
not yet got its administration of foreign policy adjusted to its 
post-colonial needs. Relations with the Commonwealth, with 
the remaining colonies, and with the rest of the world are 
still bandied by separate ministries; and the overseas service 
of the Board of Trade is still not part of a unified foreign 
administration, or for that matter of a unified national 
economic policy either. 

If you regard foreign aid as an instrument of foreign policy, 
it$ cost effectiveness would best be weighed by a single senior 
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minister at the head of a department of the kind Mr Dean 
Rusk heads in Washington; his authority not only covers 
diplomacy in relation to all geographical areas, but extends 
to the field of economic aid too. If you regard foreign aid as 
an instrument for intelligendy furthering the economic 
development of the world—with Britain calculating how far 
a strain on its capital balance of payments is likely to force it 
to restrict current imports, thus probably driving primary 
producers 1 prices down, and how to fit the whole concept into 
both the wider need for increasing total international liquidity 
and the narrower problem of assessing how many unrequited 
exports (and of what sorts) Britain is likely to be able to afford 
—then the matter should be handled by those in charge of 
Britain's general economic policy ; although there is, unfor¬ 
tunately, dispute in Whitehall about who precisely those are. 
The one place where foreign aid cannot sensibly sit, in the 
long term, is out on a limb of its own. This is true in spite 
of the powerful argument that having a separate, hard-driving 
minister for aid in the cabinet is the best way to squeeze aid 
funds out of the Chancellor. 


B ut these are great changes to await; meanwhile there is 
more modest work to do. The Economist of January 
2nd looked at Mrs Castle's new ministry and argued that, in 
view of present balance-of-payments strains, and of the 
continued lack of an agreed plan to increase the pool of inter¬ 
national reserves (and place the increase at the disposal of the 
developing countries), her first task was to do the same old 
things better. Is she doing that? 

Her ministry has at least* begun by doing its sums. It has 
dreamed up its own tentative figures on aid, based on its own 
ideas and not those of a Treasury primarily, and naturally, 
concerned with Britain’s balance of payments. The Mod has 
clarified some of its terms. For instance, what was formerly 
called “ capital aid " did not really mean that. Its new name 
in the Mod is u financial aid 11 ; the rest is technical assistance. 
The two together amounted, at least on the Mod's mode of 
compilation, to £159 million in 1963 and £190 million in 
1964 ; a figure of slightly more than £200 million is expected 
for this year. 

Inside the ministry the small group of statisticians it has 
recruited have worked out that Britain is committed to a total 
of something like £250 million a year by, say, 1967. This 
amount will not necessarily be actually paid out; there is 
many a slip between “ commitments ” and 44 disbursements.” 
Looking further, and still more uncertainly, ahead, there is 
the Mod projection into the 1970s, when one per cent of what 
Mr George Brown hopes will then be Britain’s gross national 
product would be £360 million ; and one per cent of GNP 
is the magic figure for aid to which all donor countries, in 
principle, aspire. 

But is it ? Mrs Castle is thought to have it in mind to 
change her definitions. The formula that became fashionable 
at last year’s United Nations conference on trade and develop¬ 
ment was to calculate a donor country’s total “ aid ” by 
including private investment overseas and taking the govern¬ 
ment aid figure net of repayments of loans. Right now, British 
government aid, gross, amounts to 0.7 per cent of GNP. Mrs 
Castle is believed to want this figure alone; to be increased 
to one per cent, without counting in private investment. As 
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Such longer term projections apart, the main conclusion 
her ministry has reached from its arithmetic is that, in the 
next few years, it can do very little either to provide additional 
aid, or even to change the distribution of the present amounts. 
Golden handshakes due to former colonies* pledges given to 
the United Nations, and the large sums to be, directed of 
necessity to India and Pakistan* must together $k t the ministry 
on a fairly unchangeable course. This means that many of the 
pronouncements it is likely to think up for its own White Paper 
due at the end of this summer are likely to be of the pious- 
intention, incomes-policy type. r 

For instance, it has fot some time been held to be desirg&te 
to channel more aid through multilateral agencies (Senator 
Fulbright is now strongly urging this upon his own country). 
But last year, when total British aid was well up on the 1963 
figure, the multilateral part of it actually dropped 1 , from £19 
million to £16 million, and Mrs Castle knows that in this 
respect she will be hard put to do better for 1965. Another 
principle to be virtuously enunciated is that aid should not be 
too heavily concentrated on Commonwealth countries; yet 
between 1963 and 1964 direct British aid to those countries 
increased by £33 million, while bilateral aid to countries out¬ 
side the Commonwealth was unchanged at £18 million. Exist¬ 
ing commitments make it hard to see any way of seriously 
changing this pattern in the next few years. 

So what can Mrs Castle do ? One short, and short-term 
answer is: put more men “ on the spot.” Her ministry is 
already speeding up the appointment of 44 aid attaches ” at 
high commissions and embassies; but most of these 
are Foreign Office or Commonwealth Relations men who hap¬ 
pen, with luck, to have some economics training. What is 
wanted is not only men whose specific vocation is the hearing 
of complaints and requests for transmission back to the Mod 
itself; more important, the largest possible number of men 
should be assigned to recipient countries, each to watch over 
a manageably small allocation of aid, and, in close co-operation 
with local authorities, to see that it is spent efficiently. These 
would be ” managers ”—men of a different calibre from the 
variegated corps of 20,000 advisers, teachers, and technicians 
overseas that the Mod is already watching over and, in some 
cases, helping poor countries to pay for. 

Britain no longer has colonial governments to carry out the 
administration of aid at ground level. No system designed to 
replace colonial administrations in this respect would be 
accepted; the only immediately practical alternative is to 
select situations in which energetic Mod men can be put in 
charge of individual British aid projects. Their brief would 
be to stay out there long enough to make sure that each project 
really works, while working themselves out of jobs by training 
local people in. They would need special training to be 
acceptable to local governments ; in iti own, narrower, no-loss¬ 
making sphere, the Commonwealth Development Corporation 
has come very close to the right idea. Mrs Castle so far has 
nine of the thirty economists she began looking for when she 
put her ministry together. She would do better to get thirty 
managers, make each responsible for a project involving' a 
strictly limited budget, and send them out there tp sweat 
it right. 
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COMMENTARY 


ELECTIONS 

Mortal Blow from the Boroughs ? 


T he borough elections in England and 
Wales were taking place on Thursday, 
and the results will be in the newspaper 
headlines as this issue of The Economist 
reaches readers’ hands. Labour has a great 
deal to fear from them. Last week’s local 
elections in Scotland showed a straight 
swing of some 4 per cent against Labour 
compared with October. Last week’s parlia¬ 
mentary by-election at Hall Green showed 
a swing of 2.7 per cent against Labour. This 
week’s urban district council elections 
suggest so far that the trend is continuing. 
As discussed in these columns last week, a 
3 to 4 per cent swing in the English and 
Welsh borough* on Thursday would be 
likely to lose 250 Labour councillors to the 
Conservatives and Conservative-supported 
independents. The Liberals must also expect 
to be hard hit. Indeed, the Liberals will 
have done very well if they have kept their 
net losses on Thursday below 150 borough 
seats ; they have been defending their gains 
of Orpington-time. On Thursday morning 
—despite last-minute good chccr from the 
Daily Mail's National Opinion Poll, which 
still does not report any Government set¬ 
back at all—Labour was visibly afraid that 
the mess over steel nationalisation might 
cause the swing against it in the boroughs to 
rise even above 3 to 4 per cent since 
October. 


TORY LEADERSHIP 


T he apparent revival in Conservative 
prospects may make this seem a 
churEsh moment to look again at the party’s 
leadership problem ; but if there is now 
an increased possibility that Britain will 
have a Conservative prime minister again 
before the end of the year, it becomes the 
more important to speculate who he might 
be. No doubt Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
would still lead the Conservatives into a 
June election, if Mr Wilson called one. But 
if Mr Wilson hangs on, quite a number of 
Tories now expect that, once the summer 
election season is over, Sir Alec will grace¬ 
fully withdraw. In one way, the latest up¬ 
turn in the party's fortunes could actually 
be a help to his decision. It would obvi¬ 
ously be more agreeable to hand over a 
party in good heart than to bow out to a 
storm of catcalls. There are also signs that 
the Tories are beginning to sort out their 


What effect would this have on the timing 
of a general election? For the record, a 
national swing of 3 per cent against Labour 
in a general election would give the Con¬ 
servatives a majority of around 80 in the 
Commons: a national swing of 4 per cent 
would give the Conservatives a parliament¬ 
ary majority of around 120. One's guess is 
that during the three weeks of a general 
election campaign there might well be some 
recovery by Labour, but that rhis week’s 
local results will mirror very closely the 
trend that ought to be expected in any 
nearby parliamentary by-elections. Oddly, 
therefore, if the borough elections do con¬ 
firm that a steady jnd sizeable swing 
against Labour is now in train, this does not 
mean that Mr Wilson can comfortably 
postpone a general election. On one read¬ 
ing it might indicate precisely the reverse. 
For the brute fact is that any swing above 
4] per cent would put one in four of present 
Labour parliamentary seats in danger ; 
there are very likely to be more than four 
by-elections in Labour-held seats during the 
next twelve months, and in the present 
parliamentary situation Mr Wilson could 
not afford to lose a single one. By Friday 
morning, the possible demise of this 
Government might therefore—if the swing 
has continued rightwards—look frighren- 
ingly near. 


idea* about perhaps an early succession. 

Of the three crown princes in waiting, Mr 
Macleod had the rotten luck to be in con¬ 
siderable pain on the day of his great 
chance, last week’s steel debate. Unfortu¬ 
nately, to get to the top a politician cannot 
afford to be unlucky. Mr Macleod, for all 
the enthusiasm of his young supporters, now 
seems out of the running, if the succession 
does take place this year. The Heath and 
Maudling camps, on the other hand, are still 
full of hope. The Maudling people claim 
that their man’s urbane geniality, his air of 
not trying too hard for the prize, and his 
shrewdly timed speech about “ you can’t 
have two Left feet ” have all vastly re¬ 
assured the Right, the traditional elements, 
the knights of the shires. The Heath people 
claim that their man's string of good 
speeches in the House (another this week on 
the Finance Bill), his air of bustling pug¬ 


nacity, and his energetic work with his 
policy committees are all winning him more 
and more support. He is also helped by 
certain other factors: the belief that he is 
Sir Alec’s favourite son, the fact that it is 
now fashionable again to be a pro-European, 
and signs that he has got the backing of the 
old Butlerite camp. 

There are still some imponderables. One 
is where Mr Maclcod’s young men would 
go, once they were satisfied their hero was 
out of the running. Another is what guid¬ 
ance will be given to those who look for 
a lead to Mr Enoch Powell, who has become 
quite a favourite of some of the newer mem¬ 
bers. The Heath people claim that the 
oracle has nodded in their direction, but 
they would not have been the first visitors 
to Delphi who failed to get the righr mess¬ 
age. 


RHODESIA 

Peace at any Price ? 

I s Mr Wilson preparing to do a dubious 
deal with Mr Ian Smith? The question 
arises from things paid in London this week 
by people who have been duly impressed 
by the solid lining up of Rhodesia’s white 
ranks behind its prime minister at the 
elections held on May 7th. (For things 
said in Rhodesia about the result, see our 
correspondent’s report on page 749.) The 
tone in London—and, for that matter, in 
Rhodesia—implies that there is now some 
ray of hope, some faint chance of Mr Smith 
altering his constitution in such a way as 
to make it possible for Britain to grant his 
country its independence and be thankfully 
shot of the whole issue. 

It is almost impossible to fathom the 
basis of this new mood. Just conceivably, 
Mr Wilson and his Commonwealth Rela¬ 
tions secretary, Mr Bottomley, could talk 
Mr Smith into seating a few more Africans 
in his assembly (Mr Smith would want them 
to be chiefs ; Mr Bottomley would opt for 
elected representatives), but would that 
help ? The British argument, on this 
theory, would be that Rhodesia could safely 
go off into independence under white rule 
provided only that Africans controlled 
enough seats (the famous “ blocking third ”) 
in the Salisbury assembly to prevent major 
alterations in the constitution. Apart from 
the fact that the African nationalists would 
be vociferously opposed to independence on 
such terms, experience in South Africa has 
already shown that it is impossible to so 
entrench clauses of a constitution that they 
cannot be altered by a determined govern¬ 
ment in full command of its own 
sovereignty. 


Mr Heath’s Advance 
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Yet such 9 solution hw the section 
that it might let Mr Wilson off the 
Rhodesian hook, at a time when he could 
well do without suciraa embarrassing en¬ 
tanglement. The trouble is that it would not 
m fact let either Mr Wilson or Britain off the 
hook for very long. The internal crisis that 
would undoubtedly blow up in Rhodesia 
very soon after the granting of indepen¬ 
dence , on such tenuous terms would 
inevitably lead the Commonwealth and the 
United Nations to lay the blame at Britain's 
door. And the break-up of the Common¬ 
wealth, whatever advantages cynics may say 
it would bring to Britain, would be at least 
as rupch a political liability for Mr Wilson 
as would a further series erf rows with a 
recalcitrant Rhodesia, 


ADEN 

Trespassers welcome ? 

S o at last the United Nations, or at least 
one man appointed by its secretary- 
general, is to be allowed to advise the 
Government on how to get off the sacred 
British rock of Aden. On Tuesday the 
Colonial Secretary, Mr Greenwood, told the 
House of Commons that a commission, 
which he hoped would include “ some 
members from countries other than 
Britain,” would soon be visiting the South 
Arabian Federation to seek a way out Of the 
constitutional impasse. In Aden itself the 
news has been trickling out fof some time 
that the commission is to be international 
to the extent of a UN appointee and at 
least one Commonwealth member. 

Once, the mixed-manned character of 
the commission would have been welcomed. 
Now the concession seems to have come too 
late. Adeni politicians, from the chief 
minister to all wings of the opposition, have 
said they will boycott the commission. 
There is no need tor a new inquiry, they 
say. All they want is the implementing of 
the 1963 UN resolution. 

But at least the idea of an international 
commission is a step forward from the 
possessive days when all the United 
Nations was able or allowed to do was to 
criticise British policy from outside the 
fence. Mr Greenwood, too, set out to solve 
South Arabia's troubles with a flick of his 
own wrist; his magic formula of a “ unified 
state ” fell flat when the heterogeneous 
South Arabians started to work out in their 
separate ways what it meant for them. 

Disillusion with the Labour Government 
has induced the Aden opposition parties to 
sink their own differences. At a conference 
earlier this month at Taiz, Yemen’s second 
city, they decided to join forces with the 
Organisation for the Liberation of the 
Occupied South (Olos). Only the Egyptian- 
sponsored National Liberation Front (whose 
name is so similar that everybody is bound 
to be confused from now on) was not appar¬ 
ently invited to join. 

If the commission ever gees off the 
ground, wtric^ now seems unlikely, aew 
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opcmjmndedaett about its 
will have tp b e combined wi$ a motfici m 
of oj^en-tfifndedness about that base. But 
at least the UNV participation yI ftyjfr 
indeed to be the case) creates an interesting 
precedent. What, for instance, about let¬ 
ting the United Nations loose in British 
Guiana ? 


ELECTORAL REFORM 

Non-Runners 

T he conference set up under the presi¬ 
dency of the Speaker to consider elec¬ 
toral reform has within its terms of refer¬ 
ence most of the plums of the subject. 
First, it is to ponder whether the minimum 
voting age should be reduced to 18. As 
the age erf physical maturity has gone down, 
and will continue to do so—whatever one 
thinks about the age of mental maturity— 
there is some case for saying that all the 
responsibilities at present reached at 21 
should be brought into line with those 
reached younger; in that case the franchise 
should be inducted. But, in *n imperfect 
world, the parties will no doubt lode at the 
matter according to their presumed political 
advantage. Labour tends to think that the 
teenage vote would go to it, but it should 
be warned by the one precedent. In the 
khaki election of 1918 servicemen over 19 
were allowed to vote. That election returned 
one of the most reactionary parliaments in 
British history, described by Baldwin as a 
bunch of “ hard-faced men who look as if 
they have done very well out of the war.” 

The Liberals’ favourite, preferential vot¬ 
ing, is also down for consideration. Since 
the British public habitually votes against 
parties rather than for them, this newspaper 
once proffered the pretty conceit that the 
best method might be to recognise this ; to 
give each elector one less vote than there are 
candidates in his constituency; to tell him 
to put them against the candidates he likes 
least (all against one candidate if he wants 
to) ; and that the candidate with the least 
number of such votes should then be de¬ 
clared the winner. Unfortunately, this sys¬ 
tem will never be adopted ; and the Liberals 
had better realise that more orthodox sys¬ 
tems of proportional representation (which 
could be quite sensible in the big cities) or 
of straight alternative or second preference 
voting (which would be sensible elsewhere) 
are not going to be adopted either. Afiy 
such systems would help the Liberals, so 
the other parties will oppose them. How¬ 
ever, in a summer election all parties should 
welcome the suggestion that polling day 
should be a public holiday. All but the 
most committed of their supporters might 
then go away for the day and leave the elec¬ 
tion to the professionals. 

Four Fields for Action 

M OM practically, and more seriously, 
there arc four reforms that 
Certainly should be carried out after 
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that tbe names of candidates* political 
parries were entered on the bailor papers. 


LATIN AMERICA 

Matter of Form 

T he first Latin American country 
reported, on May 12th, to have come 
to America's aid in the Dominican Republic 
by actually offering troops for an inter- 
American force is Honduras, Central 
America's banana republic par excellence. 
This gives a hint of the quality of support 
that the United States is getting from its 
fellow members of the Organisation of 
American States. The five-man OAS com¬ 
mission in Santo Domingo is still plodding 
away, trying to get the rival Dominican 
factions to agree on a formula for 
co-existence in their occupied country. Yet, 
after its tougUy cynical treatment by 
Washington, what weight can the OAS now 
carry? 

Last week, on May 6th, the United States 
managed to muster 14 of the 20 OAS votes 
in favour of a joint force. But this 14 
included a representative of the Dominican 
military junta, who was seated at Washing¬ 
ton’s pressing insistence. Thejx seems a 
contradiction here. The United States 
argues that it had to intervene because the 
Dominican Republic had no government 
worthy of the name, anarchy reigned and 
the communists were coming out on top: 
how, then, can there be “government ” 
representatives wielding normal diplo¬ 
matic authority ? And the countries that 
opposed the resolution included some of 
the most stable, and the most progressive* 
members of the organisation. 

The Administration’s attempt to get a 
measure of Latin American approval is 
important, bu( only marginally so. It would 
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make whatever the Americans are deter* 
mined to do look a little better; clearly it 
would have no influence in stopping them. 
And Mr Dean Rusk, while in London for 
the Nato meeting this week, confirmed what 
President Johnson had already forcefully 
indicated: to prevent the emergence of 
another communist state' ^ the western 

hemisphere, the United States is determined 
to nip such developments in the earliest 
bud. Where next will the marines get 
nipping? Certain signs now point to 
Colombia. But here the morass that lies in 
wait for American interveners is even 
deeper and wider than in a Caribbean island. 


JUSTICE 

To End Contempt 

T he recent revelation that a judge of 
the High Court (Chancery Division) 
had, in secret, sentenced a man to ten days 
gaol for contempt of court has rightly 
aroused widespread anxiety. A group ot 
Labour MPft has tabled a motion describing 
the committal as “ a Routing of the prin¬ 
ciples of English law and the liberty of the 
subject ” and sharply criticising the judge. 
Had it not been for the vigilance of the 
Press Association's representative at the 
courts the committal might never have come 


to light. The situation is not improved by 
the discovery that at some time in the past 
sixteen months two other citizens have 
apparently been languishing in gaol un- 
known to their fellow subjects. And the 
problem will be only half-solved if, at the 
prompting of the Lord Chancellor, the 
Supreme Court Rules Committee does now 
recommend that committal orders them¬ 
selves should be made in public. 

The general rule at English law is that 
all court proceedings must be heard in 
public, but some exceptions arc admitted. 
Civil cases involving wards of court may, 
to protect the ward, be heard in camera, A 
criminal case may also be held in secret if 
it involves the security of the state. What 
was worrying in the present case was partly 
the fact that no notice was given in open 
court that a secret session was to be held; 
but also Mr Justice Stamp's sweeping claim 
that in contempt cases secrecy might well 
be essential for a judge to carry out his 
duties. 

The law of contempt of court has long 
been the subject of criticism. Until i960 
no right of appeal existed against committal, 
but this has now been provided. The 
present case suggests that the time has come 
to abolish this archaic remedy altogether. 
It stems from a period when the judges 
were in a real sense the representatives of 
the crown, and any resistance to their 
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decrees was an affront to the sovereign. This 
element of “ affront ” seems quite inappro¬ 
priate today when the judges are important 
office holders on behalf of the community, 
but no more than that. Resistance to an 
order of the court should be punished, but 
it should be made a criminal offence dealt 
with by the ordinary criminal law of the 
land. There should be no discretion in the 
judges to send a man to prison for an un¬ 
limited term. Contempt of court does not 
seem to be able to be mended. It should 
therefore be ended. 


1ESUITS 

General Election 

N iiXi to the Pope’s the most important 
election in the Roman Catholic church 
is that of the Father General of the Jesuits. 
This week over 200 Jesuits, representing the 
36,000 members of the order scattered in 
60 provinces around the world, are meeting 
in Rome to choose a successor to the late 
Fr Janssens. The assembled fathers ate 
also charged with the task of overhauling 
the whole structure of the order to bring it 
up to date and into tune with the changes 
brought about by the second Vatican council 
(see page 746). The conflicts between 
liberals and conservatives in the Catholic 
church arc largely reflected within the 
order itself. Broadly speaking, the German, 
French, Dutch, American and English 
Jesuits are on the progressive side* while 
most of the Spanish and Italian members 
tend to be conservative. No date is fixed 
for the actual eleciion. The order’s founder, 
St Ignatius, provided that if no candidate 
js elected after the filth ballot the election 
must be conducted by a commission of 
eleven (they are not, however, as is some¬ 
times put about, kept on a diet ot bread 
and water to facilitate agreement). The 
American Fr Harold Small is one of the 
candidates favoured by the liberals ; Fr 
Pedro Arrupc, the provincial for Japan, 
seems at the moment another strong con¬ 
tender. 

One important reform under considera¬ 
tion is whether or not the General should 
be elected for life. Many of the progres¬ 
sives favour a twelve- or even seven-year 
term, possibly combined with a retiring age. 
If the Jesuits adopt this reform the other 
religious orders—and even bishops—may 
well follow suit, a move that would tend 
to diminish conservative attitudes through¬ 
out the Catholic church, since most old men 
tend to be less receptive to new ideas. The 
Jesuits are also considering how they can 
achieve a degree of decentralisation of power 
without weakening th* discipline ana effi¬ 
ciency which in the past have been their 
greatest strength. Ih the post^conciliar 
period {he attitude of their society could 
well be crucial in applying conciliar reforms, 
tile result of their deliberations, especially 
the election of the Father General, will 
therefore be watched with some anxiety 
both by Catholics and by the outside world. 


®t)e economist 
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^TT The Emperor Napoleon is trying 
vvn JiuJ 10 >olve the pmhl.'in 
jJ which is -.till puzzling ns m India, 
to govern a great Asiatic community with¬ 
out maintaining among them an irresistible 
European force. With his usual acumen he 
->ccs dearly where the true point lies, per¬ 
ceives that if he could but secure willing 
obedience from the population, attract the 
loyalty, so to speak, of any powerful tribe, 
Algeria might become a valuable depend¬ 
ency. The importance of the po^ession 
is. wc think, a little underrated in this 
country. The ownership of a very wide 
tract of culturnble soil, a tract as large as 
Great Britain, and capable under certain 
condition? of great productiveness, situated 
within easy reach of the mother country, 
and under tolerable climatic oonduions, may 
hereafter prove very important to France. 
It is true that country is nt>t as yet over¬ 
peopled, and also true that Frenchmen 
make very indifferent colonists, but no one 
can predict how Jong those conditions will 
Last. Very flight ohanges-^the abolition, 
for ctAmple. of the conscription—might 
materially affect the population of France, 
and it is quite within the range of possi¬ 
bility that Algeria ntay One day become 
rather «n addition to than a dependency of 
the Empire. It U already almost as near 10 
her as Marseilles is to Paris, and steam 


n miration mav vet impnv*. till it 1- lor all 
practical purposes as ncir as Ireland io 
Gicnt Britain. If wc owned in empty 
Ireland a lew hundred milea further m the 
Atlantic, we should be very reluctant indeed 
to part with it, and Frenchmen may be 
excused if they do not like the idea of 
giving up so many possibilities as are in¬ 
volved in die possession of Algeria. At 
present, indeed, the dependency costs a 
great deal too much. The native popula¬ 
tion is so brave, so hostile, and so aided 
bv geographical circumstances, that to 
protect the civilised districts it is necessary 
ro garrison them with a very large army, 
indeed equal to rhe British army m India. 
The expense of this arrangement is exces¬ 
sive, makes Algeria cost France more than 
all rhe colonies of Great Britain cast her; 
but if the Arab-, accept their rulers, or if 
only one great tribe accepts them, then 
the expense may be brought within endur¬ 
able limits. It is the Indian problem over 
again, . . Yet if we could heartily trust 

any one Indian race, say the Sikhs, trust 
1 hem for example as we can the European 
settlers, the cost qf the North-West would 
almost disappear, and India would show a 
surplus of six or eight millions sterling 
The Emperor sees this point clearly, and 
has for some time past endeavoured to think - 
out some plan fof securing it. 
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FAR EAST 23 Uayj from 6724 

Take the Ppler Flight to Tokyo. $00061 tefo week* visiting iht, 
or)entol splendour* ami modem owe* of 4*fmn*rHekgne, Kyoto, 
Kobe, TokwnatsM and Htfo^tm*. Fly on to Hong Kong for 
Chopping and sightseeing, then spend ft day or so Tn beautiful 
•wW* before boarding the Air FfftRSft dftelng dot Intft, 
continental for home, Koch Wfttftftrfto Tw It fereonafty planned 


scheduled flights (economy jet.or tpurlst *(•**), private oat* fOr 
land travel, first glass hotels fthd 5hgH*h-»pta|tog abides every* 
Where. Ask your Tfovtt Agent for Welcome Tftftt Hrpdhure 
(eight Cerent tours}, or yrHe to WolgefnftT tttffo Qsaf fit. 

Flights to the F.ir f.»*f in conjun^tiyri fdth •/^J,"***™’™**** 
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AIR FRANCE, 158 NEW BONO STREET W1 

Ufdon 666 90|0 lirpingftam CEN 9251/4 Minchrster DEA 7ttf'b 
fttSsgSyv em IW4/5 6 Oablin DUBLIN 79073 
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Hyster: Pinchpenny ■ 

'Thereinnothing "bargain basement*'about Hystertrucks. Our first cohsidora^. 
tion has always been gueAty, . ^ 

However, cost is important 

Which Is why we are delighted to hear from satisfied customers that whenf* 
costs are worked gut thvnm&toty (i.e, initial softs g/us running Bndmftln-- 
tenance costs)—a Hyster truck looks like a pinchpenny I 
The foot Is you get Such an inetedfble amount for your investment Start 
with (he Henry Proves* design. Hyster tuekf are '>um*n*tngingeret* M to 
provide your driver, with control placement and SSfting thft |ft*.hi*n dp a’* 
good job Every truck is designed to satfef your time and money.' - r v 
Then look ft these spec*/ Hyster features; stiyiqg proven «ii ofuteH to$ 
provide at taaft 1Q,Q00 hours of uninterrupted Wfe; excltyejye MftfHKfolJ? 
control that eliminates the need for 'transmission shift lexers; corfiptete? 
acctaefbllity to aU working «pr* (ram now I to owmorwtfeht that nttes^. 
Hyster the easiest, fastest trucks to service, ^■ 

If yrfu're interested In knowing more about the Hyster ‘ Hv JP jjfe'" 
capital ouday/yvbrighg (de vftug relationship, pteeee 
contact one of the dealers listed on the map bplgw, BHRMKSpPB'' 
Or contact Hyster Overseas, Sales department, Tu«nff'' Sx|||3aMUI 
^uilding 1 Croat w--^ ^ oac j Brentford, Middlesex. 


Caledonian Mechanical Handling Co. Ltd., 
1 -5 Rigby Styoet, Glasgow, El. Telephone: BridflMon 
Service depot* t PerttvLcUrbvfcGbefld Duhcleo. 
Lpirortofii fjndu«tri«X) Ltd* IVetdowbnAk Roftd, 
Relh&rhem. Telephone* Aottorham 7*301. Branch 
depots: Newcastle, Wigan and. Spalding, 

A. H. Masaor Limited Free Won Work, Rinff Rond, 
Natl Road, DubKn fot Tolepjjf ne: Dublin 364613, 
princlt depot: 6 Shaftosbury 'Square, Belfast. Telf* 
phone f BeffoatOeeoe. — - 

Fred Myere Ltd., Vale Road, Windsor, Berks. 
Telephone: Wtndtot 63391. Branch ettidap: Berylee 
depots- Cardiff, Brentwood and Birmingham. 
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NOBODY KNOWS when the Sahara will turn green 
again and become the granary of Europe and Africa. 
But one day it must happen, if the world is to be fed. 
When it does, I.C J. Plastics Division research at 
Welwyn Garden City will have made a contribution 
to the desert harvest. □ Plastics can help us to make 
water our servant. Plastics film controls evaporation. 
Plastics sheeting stops seepage from dams and 
irrigation channels. Plastics pipes are longer-lasting 
and easier to handle than metal. Plastics technology 
will help to produce fresh water from the sea. □ Every 
major project of the future will involve plastics. 
Their potential is only beginning to be realised. 
This is Why, at Welwyn Garden City, I.C.I. Plastics 
Division is working now with an eye on the 21st 
century, to maintain their lead in the whole plastics 
field. □ This is certainly good for I.C.I. If you are 
p ining for the future it could be good for you. 
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Action for today- ftch 

I.C.I. Plastics Development ^ 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED • PLASTICS DIViSIQN • WSafeWSR ROAD • $B&WYN GARDEN CITY • HEMS 





Colonel Caamano among friends 


General Imbeu alone 


Divisions and Dominicans 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN SANTO DOMINGO 

<T 

T his time last week a State Department spokesman said that 
the United States had “no candidate for a Dominican 
regime ”: now, so far as anything can be disentangled from the 
confusion of Santo Domingo, the Americans seem to be putting 
their money and their hopes on General Antonio Imbcrt Barreras. 
On May 7th, General Imbert proclaimed his “ governmeht of 
national reconstruction " (a five-man military and civilian junta 
The belief in Santo Domingo is that, before he took over, General 
fmbert had gone through several days of political briefing on the 
American aircraft carrier Boxer. Indoctrinated or not, the general 
appears to personify Washington’s present hopes of negotiating a 
way out of the impasse in the Dominican Republic. 

Colonel Francisco Caamano Deno, the rebel leader who was 
elected “ constitutional president ” by a rump session of Congress 
last week, has let it be known through intermediaries that he might 
be willing to negotiate with a junta led by General Imbert. But 
he insisted that a precondition to these negotiations should be the 
" resignation ” from the armed services of the eight serving officers 
who signed the document that in October, 1963, announced the 
overthrow of President Juan Bosch. One of these officers is, of 
course, General Wessin y Wessin. On Monday, the American 
embassy in Santo Domingo announced that General Wessin and 
the others had indeed retired. By Tuesday, this was being denied 
by everybody else; whatever the Americans may have said or 
thought, General Wessin seemed still to be stubbornly sitting on 
his air force tanks. It is hard to imagine him surviving a serious 
determination by the Americans to ditch him. But theit operation 
is at present too dej>endent on the facilities at hi$ air base at San 
Isidro for them to be single-minded in striving to displace him. 

Even without General Wessin’s obduracy, it is far from sure 
that General Imbert is the man ta inspire the confidence needed 
for a negotiated settlement. His political loyalties are many-coloured. 
As a one-time associate of General Rafael Trujillo, and governor 


of Puerto Plata province, his reputation was tarnished by the 
Trujillo regime's foul brutality. But in May, 1961, he was one 
of the men who assassinated General Trujillo on a lonely stretch 
of road outside the capital: at this time he was the conspirators’ 
principal contact with the Central Intelligence Agency. In 1962, 
while a member of the provisional government that ran the country 
before Senor Bosch's election, he sought popularity by providing 
arms and money to the Castroitc Movement of June 14th: one of 
his go-betweens then was Senor Hector Aristy Pereira, who is now 
Colonel Caamano's chief aide (and who is also a senior member 
of General Imbert \ year-old party, the Partido Liberal 
Evolucionista j. 

The political character of the rebels is still very hazy. Colonel 
Caamano is the son of one of Trujillo's more notorious army 
officers; he was trained in the United States ten years ago and has 
no political record It seems probable that the pro-Bosch revolt 
came under “ extremist ” control for a few days after April 26th 
when, in the belief that General Wessin’s tanks and aircraft Would 
win the day, Colonel Caamano and other regular officers dived into 
the safety of Latin American embassies The battle was taken over 
by “ civilian " youths who expertly set up strong-points and, deploy¬ 
ing bazookas and mortars, plastered General Wessin’s tanks and 
infantry as they crossed the river from the San Isidro air force base. 
A few of these young fighters had certainly received instruction in 
guerrilla warfare in Havana or elsewhere. The June 14th Move¬ 
ment established its own radio station in the rebel-held zone and 
teamed up with the smaller pro-Moscow and pro-Peking groups. 
However, Colonel Caamafio then emerged from his brief asylum 
in the Salvadorean embassy and resumed the leadership of the 
troops and the “ moderate ” civilians. Bur there is no evidence 
that the communist and Castroite groups are, in fact, obeying his 
orders: there may now be two groups of rebels, the “ moderates *’ 
and the “ extremists,” resisting the Americans forces. 

Siege conditions seem to be developing in the rebel-held slums 
and old quarter of Santo Domingo. Opposing each other across a 
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volatile truce line are t$e2<v»a AmericanpiMtfoops md tnsriilfc* *' tbe peb^foties,i ' *< \ ,1 ‘' > ** ^ 

and a rebel army consisting ot about 6oo regular Waiirs aid stone , yhatfew become clear Is chit tho*tebels have' the wilt -end cjjpa- 
2,000 armed civilians. Non-combatant Dominicans living in the city to resist If Sarito Domingo should fall, th« battle may be 

rebel area are mostly sticking to their homes rather than seeking carried on in the countryside, 'there are already signs that' the 

refuge in the American-occupied “ international safety zone.” But rebels could be preparing for tttf; internal Wessm’s troops are 

there is an acute shortage of water, and the electric power station known, for instance, to have intercepfetl three vehicles loaded with 

is expected to give out soon 1 ante?* fuel is received from the arms and heading north out of the city. All this msk£s the Ameri- 

Amcrican-held Shell and Tex*to stations. Rebel Sympathisers are cans more than ever anxious for a quick negotiated setdeipent. 

able to cross the battle-line for the food being distributed by Whatever General WessJn may be up to, the Ghited States is 

American troops: no doubt some of this food is taken back to still reluctant to embark on the violent, and gruesome, alternative. 1 


VATICAN COUNCIL 

Perplexed Pope 

BY OUR SPECIAL COj^PONDfityT 

ty/AR AND PEACP, birth control and re- 
W ligious frepdora wiB be among the 
nlajor subject! for debate when the second 
Vatican counjnl reassemble* in Rome this 
September <of its fourth, m 4 almost cer¬ 
tainly last, session. On May nth a co¬ 
ordinating commission led by Cardinal 
Cicognani, the Vatican’s secretary of state, 
ended a meeting devoted to reviewing the 
agenda for the September session. The 
council has already promulgated decrees 
on the Church, the liturgy, ecumenism, and 
the Eastern Churches. Theological sparks 
are likely to fly over the decree on revela¬ 
tion, and political ones over the final draft of 
the statement on the Jews. The conservatives 
suffered serious reverses in the previous 
sessions. They have now regrouped and 
clearly intend to light a last ditch rearguard 
action. With the council’s end in sight, 
time is on their side. The main lines of 
battle, then, are: 

Religious liberty.—The draft decree gives 
a positive doctrinal value to the concept 
of religious liberty. Attempts by the Irish 
Dominican, Cardinal Browne, and his con¬ 
servative followers to reduce it to the status 
of pragmatic expediency have been success¬ 
fully resisted. Cardinal Cicognani’s fears that 
the decree would undermine the con¬ 
cordats between the Holy See and those 
Catholic countries that give special privi¬ 
leges to the Catholic Church have been 
met by the argument that there is nothing 
Incompatible between such a position and 
a general religious freedom: the establish¬ 
ment of the Church of England has been 
given as an example. Thus the funda¬ 
mental principles or the rights of conscience 
and their public expression have been 
preserved in the draft decree. 

War and peace.—Schema XIII dealt 
wish the modem world, including nuclear 
war, marriage, and birth control. The Pope 
has indirectly strengthened it by setting 
up a special secretariat under Cardinal 
ltoenig, the Archbishop of Vienna, to 
debate the issues with atheists and non¬ 
believers as well as among Catholics. This 
month a meeting will trice place at Stras¬ 


bourg between Catholic tfeeojtogiana and 
Marxist dialecticians from Poland* Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Bulgaria. The schema does 
not condemn all forms of nuclear warfare* 
Instead of treating it baldly as a problem 
of mdralityj die issue is qscussea in the 
setting of inadequate international organ¬ 
isation, ~ The need for controlled dis¬ 
armament h stressed $ there is little com¬ 
fort bore for Christian unilateralists. 

Birth control.- The revised schema' 
states general principles; it does not go 
into details. It leaves the question wide 
open, to be filled in, presumably, by the 
special commission appointed by the Pope 
twelve months ago. The 50 members of 
that commission, most of whom are laymen 
(including six women), have so far met 
together twice. Last month the Pope, in a 
speech that was widely interpreted as giving 
them the green light to reach their con¬ 
clusions freely, asked them for concrete 
advice. They have not found it possible 
to oblige. The divisions in the Catholic 
Church have been faithfully reflected in 
this commission. Some radicals want to 
leave it to married couples themselves to 
decide what means of family planning they 
will employ: others are opposed to any 
change at all in the present theological 
position. A third group puts its faith in 
the pill. Some of the pill's advocates 
argue that since it is not a contraceptive as 
such, its use should be generally sanctioned ; 
others maintain that it may only be used 
as a means of regulating the menstrual 
period. 

The commission seems to be unable to 
agree on any of these positions. So it hardly 
seems possible for the Pope to keep his word 
and make an early statement on the whole 
question. He is not primarily a theologian; 
and therefore without authoritative advice 
he is unwilling to commit himself. 

Mixed marriages.—Pope Paul h riso 
perplexed by this question. Last year the 
council asked him to deal with it aa a matter 
of urgency and it was widely expected until 
recently that he was about to issue a decree 
doing away with the need tor any promises 
on which me validity of die marriage would 
depend. The locus of the marriage would 
depend on local oondidona. la die Bast, 1 
it was thought, prevailing c us tom would be 
accepted and tqarriagcs would be allowed 
to take ptyce in the groomfcctytach what- 


ever his religion, "id the •At foaftbfce 
would normally t*fce. place in a Catholic 
churdMimh the of ktnorf 

Catholic mmmm if derirea, or 
to a non-C&tfcofic church 

K n the consent of Urn local jOmMtc 
op. Stiff opposition from the EngHSh 
and Irish Roman Catholic hierarchies ana 
also from some American bishop* seems to 
have led the Pope to hold up the decree, 
perhaps indefinitely. 

The papal attitude to birth control and 
mixed marriages has led to renewed 
criticism of Pope Paul for being allegedly 
unable to make up his mind. These critics 
point to the Pope’s apparently contradic¬ 
tory Italian political policy as further 
evidence of indecision. How, they ask, can 
the Pope one day receive in audience Signor 
Gedda, that conservative relic of the 
blackest days of Pius XII, and the next day 
be closeted for an hour with Signor Nenni, 
socialist standard bearer of the “ opening 
to the left ” ? There is some substance in 
these doubts, but the critics tend to under¬ 
estimate the difficulties of the Pope while 
the council is sitting. Apart from being 
exposed to rival pressure groups he is 
genuinely anxious to let the council 
make up its own mind. The true test 
of his determination will come only 
after it is over; this may be some time 
in 1966. 

Meanwhile there are some signs of the 
Pope’s reformist temperament. He is 
simplifying the Vatican court, being evi¬ 
dently anxious to appear more as a bishop 
and less as a prince. The gift of his tiara to 
the poor last year (comically enough, it 
ehdfed up in Cardinal Spellman’s luggage) 
wa* evidently more than a symbolic gesture. 
The tiara has been permanently abandoned. 
It has been replaced by a simple mitre deco¬ 
rated with gold circles. The flobelli or 
ostrich fans which have been accompanying 
papal progresses since the sixth century have 
also disappeared, as has the canopy over the 
sedia gestatorui, And the cardinals have 
actually been shorn of g sizeable portion of 
their trains. Traditionalists are naturally 
not pleased by all this but some progressives 
too are asking whether it would n6t be 
wiser to preserve the shadow but change 
thfe substance. Behind this thought is the 
fear that'to the last resort the Pope may be 
content with changing the appearances but 
; leaving the reality unimpaired. 
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Japan's Imports exports (In millions of U*S.$J 


How to buy and sell in the 
billion dollar Japanese market 

One way is to open \our own office in Tokyo staffed 
with over 3,000 expci ts on Japan’s industries, com¬ 
merce and foreign trade In effect this is what you get 
when you deal with Japan’s largest general trading 
company, Mitsubishi Shoji of Tokyo. From its head 
office w r ith 100 branches and associates throughout the 
world, Mitsubishi Shoji helped over 7,000 overseas 
firms do $1,700,000,000 wot th of impoi t export business 
in Japan last year. Mitsubishi Shoji handles everything 
from consumer goods to heavy industrial equipment. 
Long association with other Mitsubishi enterprises (40 
of Japan’s largest corporations) gives you a priceless 
advantage when either buying or selling in the Japa¬ 
nese market. Put Mitsubishi Shoji’s proven ability to 
Work for your firm. For complete information write to: 

A 

General Importers & Exporters 

MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 

Neal Ifflee: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
LaiJti Iraicfc: Bow Bells House, Bread Street, London, E.C.4 
fversaat Trait Network: DUsseldorf, Hamburg, Paris, Milano, Madrid 
and 55 other maior cities around the world 


use 

your 

Hertz 

charge 

card 

ail 

over 

Europe 



Apply for a Heftz Charge Card at any Hertz office. Then you 
can charge your new Vauxhall, Opel or other fine car. Just 
call Hertz or your travel agent to reserve a car anywhere. 

Let HERTZ put vou in the driver’s seat! 
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RHODESIA 

Has Zimbabwe 
lost? 

I ROM OUR SrECIAU CORRESPONDENT 

O N the eve of polling, on May ytb, the 
prime minister, Mr lan Smith, de¬ 
clared it a “Rhodesia versus Zimbabwe” 
election. Victory for his Rhodesian Front, 
he said, would ensure the maintenance of 
civilised standards for all time, as well as fh t 
effective rout of pan-Africamsm and what 
he calls “ extreme racialism.” His “ Rho¬ 
desia ” won overwhelmingly. It was hardly a 
fair contest, since all the leaders of “ Zim¬ 
babwe ”—the African nationalists—were 
either in prison, restriction or exile. Rut 
this did not stop the deputy prime minister, 
Mr Clifford Dupont, trom claiming after¬ 
wards that the Rhodesian Front had the 
support of all, on the grounds that it had 
won the election on a constitution that 
Britain had drafted for the benefit of all. 
He passed over the fact that there were 
hardly 12,000 Africans registered among 
108,000 voters. 

These absurd interpretations aside, it is 
still clear that the election strengthened the 
hand of “ Rhodesia ” By deciding to fight 
outside the constitution, the leaders of the 
Zimbabwe African People’s Union (Zapu) 
and the Zimbabwe African National Union 
( 7 anu) have for yeirs pushed aside the 
strongest weipons they had. The weapons 
u ere admittedly third rate—they*could have 
taken the fifteen African electoral districts 
and perhaps one or two of the fifty mainly 
white constituencies—and there was no 
guarantee that the constitution would bring 
majority rule in a dozen years, as Sir Edgar 
Whitehead had said Nor was there any 
reason to have faith in the Rhodesian Front’s 
\ lew of the spirit of the constitution But it 
would still have given the nationalists a foot¬ 
hold from which they could have snarled up 
parliament (as Mr Mboya did in Kenya 
se\ cn years ago) or made their absence felt 



felted to Hope fat ft zBftgfc‘ *wdrd,-ia dw 
fofcm of British or United Nations i&t$tv 
veation, which cpuM hate btoughtidmp’- 
cracy in one tweets They have beett dfa- 
appointed. In February, Britain’s cwo** 
mbnwcalth Mwtfona secretary, Mr Bottom-' 
ley, admitted that British non-interventipn 
in Rhodesia’* internal affairs was an estab¬ 
lished convention, while at the Security 
Council this month the Africans secured tfe* 
passage of a motion more pious than potygf* 
fa!—With all the major powers absmoing- 

The natk^dists can argue that onto I4 
per cent of on the predominantly Afrf* 

cao *B W roB^sttwr votes; and that 
the boycott was almost as effective as in 
December, 1962, when their leaders were 
free to organise it. Other critics of the gov¬ 
ernment can point out that the “ B ” roll 
was double the national average in Highfield 
African township near Salisbury. Africans 
in this political centre (in Mr Smith’s 
language the centre of “ extreme racialism v ) 
voted overwhelmingly for a white man. Dr 
Ahrn Pilley, a lawyer who has tenaciously 
championed their rights. But all this is 
small and academic comfort 

The Rhodesian Front government now 
has the power to delay majority rule by in¬ 
creasing the number of constituencies. In 
One way or another it can, and will, clip 
the nationalists’ wings. The minister for 
law and order would dearly love to enact a 
preventive detention bill that would cut off 
the stream of visitors to Mr Nkomo and 
company at their place of restriction in 
Gonakudzingwa. In default of this, the 
separation of Zapu leaders between restric¬ 
tion at Gonakudzingwa and exile in Zambia, 
with Zanu leaders restricted near Gwelo, 
effectively hinders African reconciliation or 
realistic planning. 

The Rhodesian nationalists have shown 
lirtle skill—and no more heart—for sabotage 
and guerrilla warfare. The all-white Rho¬ 
desia Light Infantry has, in any case, been 
organised into commandos and concentrates 



Rhodesians demonstrate—but m Tanganyika 


pn aatwerfppst It u small 

wonder, then, that the nationalist mpm 
than anyone, hofie that Ms Smith will 
blunder into ft mulaurri declaration of in¬ 
dependence, which they believe would bring 
in British troops *nd>„ in, their train, demo¬ 
cracy, But until that golden day dawns they 
have lost all political inuistivf to Mr Smith, 
He is able to say “ the opor is always open * 
for nationalists to see him and discuss the 
future, knowing that they cannot fiapse him 
any such embarrassment. . • 
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INDIA 

Broken bridge 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

npiiE banishment of Sheikh Abdullah, the 
X Kashmiri leader, to south India last 
Saturday solved no problems. This Mir 
Shastri undoubtedly realises, but letting the 
sheikh loose in Kashmir in the midst of the 
Rann of Kutch crisis was a risk he could 
hardly be expected to take, even more 
decisive factor may have been Mr Shastri's 
own shaky position. A political columnist's 
comment that India, now facing' Munich 
vis-i-vis Pakistan, may Qe$d to, look for 
a Churchill sums up tlye ehillengfe that #he 
Indian prime minister is up against. 

Official contradictions notwithstanding, 
rumours persist that Mr ShastH had to quell 
a cabinet revolt before he won acceptance 
of the British plan for mutual restraint in 
the Kutch fighting as a step toward a formal 
cease-fire Negotiations for the latter were 
still dragging on when Mr Shastri left on 
Wednesday for a week’s visit to Moscow. 
His present predicament may entitle him to 
sympathy, considering that it was he who 
urged Mr Nehru to release Sheikh Abdullah 
in April, 1964. But there can be none for 
New Delhi’s crude attempts to blackguard 
the sheikh. 

He is being called all manner of names, 
“ religious bigot ” and “ traitor ** among 
others. Abdullah may have acted and 
spoken unwisely but unless his advocacy of 
Kashmir’s right of self-determination is 
criminal in itself, there is not a single charge, 
as the Statesman said on Wednesday, that 
would stick in court. This may explain the 
form of restraint New Delhi has chosen. 
His movements have been “ restricted ” but 
he has not been “ detained,” which gives the 
government a legal way out: apparently it 
does not have to prefer a charge in the 
former case. But he ia being held incom¬ 
municado all the same—witness the arrest 
of the Sunday Times’s special correspondent 
for seeing him without permission. 

Predictably, Abdullah’s internment trig¬ 
gered off demonstrations in the Kashmir 
valley. Arrests and strong police measures 
-—five people are officially reported dead- 
have restored peace for the time being but, 
as the Hindustan Times has said, cowing 
people into permanent sullenness is not the 
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best guarantee of stability. The Gandhian 
leader Mr J. P. Narayan was more forthright 
in saying that if New Delhi was still inter¬ 
ested in an honourable settlement of the 
Kashmir issue, the action against Abdullah 
was ill-conceived and dangerous. But his 
was a voice in the wilderness. Kutch has 
put the Indian parliament’s back up and 
reason is now at a discobnL 

Equally predictably Pakistan’s foreign 
minister Ms taken the sheikh’s banishment 
as a challenge. On May 9th he said that 
Pakistan would have to act now to put an 
end to India's “ neocolonialist usurpation 
and tyranny.” This sort of thing has been 
said before, but it acquires calamitous sig¬ 
nificance while the two armies stand poised 
against each other in the military build-up 
followingthe Kutch fighting. 

The Kashmir issue is, in fact, back 
where it was before AbduUah’s release last 
year. The effusive welcome he then re¬ 
ceived from Nehru and other Indian leaders 
now seems a distant dream. Instead of be¬ 
ing a bridge, as be hoped, he has become 
another rift between India and Pakistan. 
Mr Shastri, in the friendly atmosphere of 


RUSSIA 

Historians Ask 
Questions 

T he intellectual ferment in Russia is 
known to be much livelier than the 
official publications reveal, but there arc few 
opportunities of learning what goes on in 
the private debates. A document published 
in the April issue of the Polish emigrd 
monthly, Kultuxa, reports one such debate, 
held last year on June 17th and 18th at 
the Historical Institute of the Soviet Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences. The discussion was about 
the draft text of the ninth volume of the 
“ History of the USSR,” covering the years 
from 1933 t0 I 94 I - Some non-Soviet his¬ 
torians listened to this discussion between 
Russians and the report in Kultura is based, 
presumably, on rough notes taken by one 
of them. It rings true. 

Mr A. P. Korushev, who spoke first, 
raised the issue of prison camps. Many pre¬ 
war Soviet projects, such as the White Sea 
canal, were constructed by political prison¬ 
ers, who in general have never been “ reha¬ 
bilitated” as certain leading party figures 
have been. The speaker argued that the 
official history should at least tell how much 
concentration camp labour was used in such 
works. He also asked whether the Stalin- 
Hitler pact of 1939 did contain secret 
clauses, as has been suggested in the western 
press. If it did, the book ought to reveal 
them ; if it did not, the foreign press should 
be given the lie. The history should also 
explain what the Finnish war had taught 
the Soviet army. 

Another speaker criticised the draft 
because it did not explain the development 
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Shut up again 


last June, pleaded for patience on Kashmir 
as a prerequisite of a solution. Any solu¬ 
tion now would require even greater 
patience. There is no evidence of any such 
thing on either side. 


of repressive measures or the use of torture 
in obtaining “confessions,” and did not 
name enough of the people who were jailed 
during the years of what is officially called 
Stalin’s “ cult of personality.” Another 
participant rejected the claim that it was 
only Hitler’s rise to power that caused the 
breakdown of democracy in Russia ; this, 
he said, was Stalin’s own work, and the 
ninth volume should analyse the “ cult ” 
period and explain why the Soviet people 
had trusted Stalin. 

Professor Genkina thought most of the 
other speakers too critical. In recent Rus¬ 
sian publications, she said, the tendency 
was to omit Stalin altogether—unwisely, as 
students then asked: “Where was Stalin?” 
In this respect the draft volume was an 
improvement. She also denied that the 
Soviet archives are still inaccessible ; this 
led to a heated discussion about which sec¬ 
tions are now open. Another speaker, also 
female, wanted the history to give details 
of Soviet participation in the Spanish civil 
war, to illuminate the personality of 
Nikolayev (the murderer of Kirov), and to 
name the men who had led the campaign 
against the historian Pokrovsky (who, after 
twenty years in posthumous disrepute, was 
recently rehabilitated), particularly those 
who are still active. 

The biggest stir was caused by Mr A. V. 
Snegov. He conceded that the 1930s were 
a contradictory period in which Russia had 
been both advancing and regressing, and 
that the half-truths in the draft volume were 
very much better than the fiat lies of pre¬ 
vious Soviet historians. But be wondered 
for whom the book was intended; seem¬ 
ingly, he said, only for those initiates who 
could interpret cryptic allusions ; it should 
contain more factual material. When he 
asked whether it had been unavoidable to 
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shoot Zinoviev and Kamenev as traitors, 
somebody in the hall answered “ no.” 

Mr Snegov went on to argue that the 
psychological puzzle of Stalin must be 
solved and an answer given to the question: 
what did he do for Russia? Stalin’s pro¬ 
vocative policy towards minority peoples 
should also be discussed. In general, be 
urged, Soviet historians must stop repeating 
stalinist formulas about rightists, leftists 
and trotskyists; nothing had harmed the 
reputation of socialism more than Stalin’s 
behaviour in the 1930s. He asked whether 
the murder in Moscow of the leading Polish 
communists had been really necessary; or 
had it been a precious gift for Hitler? He 
wondered why the book praised the par¬ 
tition of Poland between the Germans and 
the Russians in 1939. What had this par¬ 
tition really done to facilitate the defence of 
Russia? 

Mr Snegov’s speech, the last made in the 
first day’s dehate, dominated that of the 
second day, when the recurring theme was 
that Russian historians must stop depicting 
everything in crude black or white. He 
was quite wrong, said one speaker, about 
the 1939 pact and the partition of Poland: 
Stalin’s action was justified because it cor¬ 
rected an injustice to Russia by restoring 
to it parts of Byelorussia and the Ukraine. 
Another complained that the volume men¬ 
tions repression without explaining its 
origins ; it should also contain more about 
rural living conditions. Another found the 
book, while much better than its predeces¬ 
sors, still too superficial. We need facts, he 
argued, and a more penetrating analysis of 
Stalin’s personality ; we must do with him 
what we have done with Ivan the Terrible 
or Peter the Great. A young lecturer also 
wanted it to be explained why many people 
have still not been rehabilitated, though the 
charges made against them have been largely 
discredited. 

A woman who was one of those who had 
prepared the draft was rather on the defen¬ 
sive. Many problems have not yet been 
studied properly, she pleaded, because no 
serious study had been possible until the 
first attacks were made on the “ personality 
cult.” Until then one could only write about 
the exceptionally good or bad, but about 
nothing in between: 

We still tend to act that way. We are 
still, in this respect, under Stalin's influ¬ 
ence. Have we managed to produce a 
balanced opinion of a personality , includ¬ 
ing its good and bad features ? (cries from 
the hall of “no”) Ana yet nobody is either 
God or devil. This cannot last. We can¬ 
not write that way . We must write in such 
a way that we need not burn with shame 
in ten yean? time . 

And yet the same lady apparently argued 
that the book revealed as much about the 
big, prewar Moscow* trials as “ could or 
should be said now.” Other speakers, too, 
thoujriit criticism of the draft had gone 
too fin The charge of “half-truth” was 
particularly resented. The chairman, an 
academician, concluded that the main truth 
was that in Stalin’s time Russia went on 
building socialism. 
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A great Cunard ‘Queen’ 
gives you the ‘fitness-break’ 
you need as well 
as the chance to work in peace 


More and more businessmen, these days, aie taking a 
'Queen' (and their wives) to the States. They reach New 
York free of tensions, full of go, having spent only 3 days 
out of the working week at sea. And how profitably these 
days are spentl Just look what’s waiting at the head of 
that Cunard gangway: 


1. A regiment of personal staff 

2. 14 or more international 
menus 

3. Dancing, nightclubs,cabarets 

4. Infinite rest and recreation 

5. The chance to work in peace, 
with secretaries on call 

6. Speedy telephone connection 
with all parti of the world 

7. Broad decks the length of 
a village street 

8. Magnificent public rooms 


9. Libraries rich in the latest 
best-sellers, and the ship's 
own daily newspaper - 'The 
Ocean Times* 

10* Swimming pools and 
gymnasiums 

11. New films every evening 

12. Orchestral concerts 

13. World-famous Cunard 
service 

14. As much tonic sea air as 
you can inhale 


Make This Atlantic Holiday Year! 

There's a choice of 19 of these glorious 
holidays to the most exciting parts of the 
USA. and Canada 

One-way aea —One-way air? 

Ever thought of having the beat of both 
ways across the Atlantic? Ask your Travel 
Agent about one-way Cunard and one-way 
BOAC-Cunard 


Half round trip faro* by ‘Queen* liner from 
First Class I Cabin | Tourist 

£150 I £92 I £71 100 

See yeur local Travel Agent v r f ju d o» 8QAP uOfl 

Glh \ n J l l C u r o n t J10 l rpoo V (Utcrpoot MAR t e 
n P00 I p j p UHa fc I (\Hld- TS'Ui, 

* |p k I <■ l Wo flu (A C ir 3010 


It’s good business to go CUNARD 

Regular services to New York and Canada from Southampton and Liverpool 




No wonder 
they called it 

Dram Buidheach 


The phrase is Gaelic and it means ‘the 
drink that satisfies’. For over 200 years 
It has described Drambuie, the most 
popular liqueur in the world. Today 
people of discerning taste eoho that 
Gaelic phrase whenever they enjoy 
Drambuie, the drink that satisfies. 


Drambuie 

PfUNCE CHARLES EDWARD’S LiGtlRttR 



NORVIC 007 SHOES 

show the kind of man you are 

Fastidious. Accustomed to the very best. Like Bond, like you . .. 
the kind of man who appreciates the hand-finished look in every¬ 
thing. Norvic 007 shoes have just this, and something more: a dash 
of adventure that goes well with today's awakened sense of dress¬ 
ing. They offer you traditional craftsmanship in ten impeccable, 
Bond-worthy styles—wonderfully comfortable shoes for the man- 
of-the-world you are. 

Noivic007 shoes are clearly marked with the james Bond signa¬ 
ture, and carry the exclusive 007 golden tag of quality. This symbol 
will be displayed in all shops where you can buy Norvic 007 shoes. 
Style illustrated, M 20. Price 115/6 


NORVIC 

^ * WRITE TO DEPT. E.I, 

voffvrc SHOrra rro., tai bot rd., Northampton 
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EUROPE 

Loyal Opposition 

L Abf weekend, M. Jean Moanet’i Action Committee for the 
United States of Europe, holding their meeting in west 
Berlin on May 8th and 9th, were the only major European political 
group to celebrate not only the twentieth anniversary of Hitler’s 
defeat but also the fifteenth birthday of the Schuman plan, which 
opened new doors for Europe and for Germany in particular. Their 
public session was the only ceremony that helped the Germans to 
look away from their predatory, lonely past to a future in company 
with fellow Europeans—represented by the committee’s usual com¬ 
plement of top political and trade union leaders of the Six, bar 
the feaullists, Communists, and, perhaps temporarily, the Nenni 
Socialists. It was no accident, in the circumstances, that M. Monnet 
had Chancellor Erhard on one side of him and Herr Willy Brandt 
on the other, and that the third German party leader, the liberal 
Herr Erich Mende, also took an active part. 

The most important fact about the session was perhaps this 
evidence that, after two years of uncertainty, the opinion of the 
majority of the common market’s political leaders is hardening on 
what might be called the pre-Gaullist view of policy. For the 
moment, this is specially the case with the Germans, touched on 
the raw by the rapprochement between Paris and Moscow. Herr 
Erhard’s speech was one of the new series in which be has been 
stating a federal and Atlantic view, much like M. Monnet’s, with 
an outspokenness inconceivable only a few weeks ago. 

But to hold the line in a situation where action is apparently 
blocked, it is necessary to offer a credible view of the future, and 
the committee has visibly tried to do this with its main new sugges¬ 
tion. It proposes an “ intermediate period ” for European political 
union, during which the “ Institutional system ” of the common 
market would be applied “ to foreign policy and defence, if neces¬ 
sary by stages ” This would make it possible to postpone “ the 
great debate ” on the “ form a democratic government of Europe 
is to take.” At first sight this might suggest a pragmatic attempt 
to come to terms with General de Gaulle. But the supranational 


through w* mto&L apmmk 

- *“'«!* 'wbm afltoh amkoitsd 

idee. 'T-le ftfedpal aim «jea» tofatjiv httff 
untold eyen without General G«dUt, id thd 

'national governments to conjure a European jfedeml! taw 

existence. It is certainly easier to get them K^agrte od * jto^osal 
by some kind European political commission for « joint folky 
on, toy, Laos, than, on, east Germany, 0* fefa* 
on « European nuclear force. Th% fuactkwttf A 

system, with its European executive p^tod^ postal tda'p^uncfl 
of ministers, voting sometimes by majesty, would, be^filfer sujttpd 
to such an intermediate stage in die European tcmnhrofiy’s tpfc 
than a more thorough-going constitution. « * 

None of this is closely defined in die committee's (teebtottato 
But it is dear that if it does not visibly ease the way to compromise 
with President <fe Gaulto k bright help very greatly Id reedft- 
cile the views of the British and of the continental federaUKs a! 
the present obstacles to British membership of dm European coot* 
munity disappeared. ThO committee stresses face more “the 
special importance ” of Britain’* Joining die community. Bur the 
condition of membership is acceptance of “ its ruks, itt fo$kttdo» 
and its economic and political aims" - * ' 

No wonder, then, that bridgO-building between tfc-cecivtoto 
market and the'European EWe Trade Assoohdon 
ignored in the committee’s resolutions, even though t&CMKpitt 
partners, whose leaders viakegt Mr Wilson at Ch^^a 
and 2nd, were represented in- west Berko. Tito Witts, 

Herr Brandt, spoke strongly in favour of 
the continentals generally are begfe^afe to 
seasonal buds of the Labour government’s faftetest hi me tJbffitaoh 
market. They will not want to blight any suggestions coming hut 
of London. But even the Dutchmen, who are most favourable to 
more contacts with the Bridsh, think that real bridgeduilding, 
involving the kind of sectional free trade for which Mr Maudling, 
for instance, came out; on May 5th, merely harks back to the think* 
ing of the same Mr Maudling in 1958, and can only repel the Six. 
Anxiety to ease Britain into Europe will prevent any refusal; but 
anxiety to preserve the common market makes acceptance of any* 
thing at all ambitious equally unlikely. 


ISRAEL 

Forward from 
Jabotinsky 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ISRAEL 

or the first time in its history Israel looks 
like having a responsible and broadly- 
based conservative party. This should be 
the result of an agreement, signed earlier 
this month, between the Herut party and a 
majority group within the Liberal party. 
The Liberal party faction (the former 
General Zionists) has never been able to 
break away from its narrow dependence on 
the votes of the well-to-do ; Herut, whatever 
its past reputation, can certainly claim grass- 
root support among the working classes. 
The two parties, which together control 
27 of the 120 seats in the Knesset, have 
agreed to form a united parliamentary 
group and to present joint lists at the 
general elections in the autumn. 

The significance of this agreement is that 
it marks the new respectability of Herut. 
Ever since the nineteen-forties when the 


forerunner of Herut, the Irgun Zvai Leuni 
(itself an arm of the Revisionist party 
created by Jabotinsky in the nineteen- 
twenties), was organising anti-British and 
anti-Arab terrorist operations in defiance of 
the more moderate lines laid down by the 
official representatives of the Jewish com¬ 
munity in Palestine, the party has been 
ostracised by the ruling centre-left party, 
Mapai. Mapai’s official policy has been that 
it was ready to form coalition governments 
“ with all the parties except Herut and the 
Communists.” 

In Israel’s early years, Herat was ultra¬ 
nationalist, flamboyantly asserting the 
Jewish state’s claim to the whole territory of 
Jordan. But gradually, though stiU under 
its old leader, Mr Menahem Begin, the 
party acquired a more moderate voice. 
Territorial expansionism has tacitly been 
discarded from official policy; the crusade 
is now under the much less provocative 
banner of free economic enterprise. Con¬ 
cern for democratic freedom is persistently 
stressed. The party still {passionately rejects 
tlie idea of any reconciliation with Germany 
but is strongly in favour of links with 
the West. It contains among ha members 


a large number of able men who, weary of 
perpetual political opposition, are anxious 
to substantiate the positive elements in the 
party’s programme. 

The agreement between the two right- 
wing parties was a direct response to die 
recent alignment between Mapai and the 
left-wing party, Achdut Avodan—an align¬ 
ment that is still causing ructions within 
Mapai itself. The programme put forward 
by the new conservative group calls for 
constant efforts for peace with the Arab! 
(presumably on the basis of existing 
borders); demands a written constitution 
guaranteeing democratic freedom; and even 
goes so far as to propose that Israel’s 
security system should come under parlia¬ 
mentary control. 

On the economic side, the party would do 
away with government controls and calls for 
an end to “ bureaucratic planning.” This 
approach is altogether too sweeping for a 
developing country, but the platform also 
contains some sound criticism of fiscal poli¬ 
cies. The important thing about the pro¬ 
gramme, however wide of die mark some of 
its proposals may be, is that it does much 
to eliminate the fear of extremism* 
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Back to Almost 
Normal 



Castelo Branco: stonily immune 
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L n t patient after heavy forgery, 
Brazil is at lift coining round from 
the anaesthetic applied by the armed forces 
on March 31,1964. After a year of “ revo¬ 
lutionary ” government, the body politic is 
quickly reverting to a Brazilian norm. A 
tew extremities—communists in exile or 
hiding, politicians proscribed as “subver- 
aivc” or “corrupt” or both—are still 
frozen. But, in general, there has been a 
marked retreat from the authoritarianism of 
the “Institutional Act,” which gave the 
regime formal legality, towards the restora¬ 
tion of the sort of free fight that most 
Brazilians identify with democracy. The 
man directing this deliberate retreat is 
President Castelo Branco himself. Con¬ 
founding the Jeremiahs, he authorised mun¬ 
icipal elections in S&o Paulo in March, and 
there are to be elections for governor in 
eleven states next October. Preparations 
for these, already in full swing, are a pre¬ 
hide to the presidential election, now pro¬ 
mised for late next year. 

The extreme Right, known as the Unha 
dura (hard line), regards this evolution as 
a betrayal of the movement that overthrew 
Senhor Jo5o Goulart and “saved Brazil 
from communism.” The latest and severest 
shock to the Unha dura was the granting last 
month of habeas corpus to Senhor Miguel 
Amis, the deposed left-wing governor of 
Per nam buco. Despite efforts by his military 
Jrilera to ignore the supreme court’s ded- 
aioo, the popular ex-govemor has been 
rebated* 
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Of the three main political parties, the 
4 PjOrtide Social Bmmarmm (PSD), although 
mutilated by the purge of its star, Senhor 
Juscelino Rubipchek, has so far managed 
to keep its twenty-year did machine intact. 
It may now miss a beat or two, but the PSD 
is still the heart of the “ system ” which the 
new regime has vowed to destroy. It is 
feeling its way timorously but craftily, in 
the u nf a miliar stance of opposition. More 
batte red is the Partido TrabaUUsta Brad * 
biro (PTB) which has suffered both because 
of its associations with the extreme Left and 
because it was Senhor Goulart’s party. But 
the party is now struggling to pull itself 
free of the influences that brought it to 
ruinous discredit 

The Um&o Democrdtica National 
(UDN), virtually in power for the first time, 
since most of the top government posts have 
been filled from its ranks, has reaffirmed its 
intention to back Senhor Carlos Lacerda, 
outgoing governor of Guanabara state (Rio 
de Janeiro), as its official presidential can¬ 
didate. It is not the least or present oddities 
that the pro-government UDN has re¬ 
mained true to Senhor Lacerda who has, 
during die last year, raised his eloquent 
voice loudly against the present regime, de¬ 
nounced its economic policies, quarrelled, 
made it up and quarrelled again with almost 
every prominent figure and even sought 
(unsuccessfully) political support from the 
most unlikely quarter: his old enemy and 
former president, Senhor Jftnio Quadros. 

There are stirrings, too, among the smaller 
parties and among the groups supporting 
one or other of Brazil's louder personalities. 
In S&o Paulo, harassed by the revolutionary 
wind (which he once helped to blow) but, 
he insists, supported by the Virgin Mary, 
Governor Adhemar de Barr os is maintain¬ 
ing his presidential candidacy for the small 
Partido Social Progressista (PSP) despite an 
undoubted decline in his popularity. The 
Left, amorphous as ever, made up princi¬ 
pally of young people, intellectuals, stu¬ 
dents and a handful of politically concious 
workers, has emerged again, brandishing a 
nationalist manifesto and backing a candi¬ 
date for the important Guanabara state elec¬ 
tion. Senhor Leonel Brizola, exiled in 
Uruguay, but convinced that he is still the 
Messiah of the Castroite Left, launched late 
in March a tiny guerrilla foray across the 
border into Rio Grande do Sul, straight 
into the expectant but unfriendly embrace 
of Brazil’s Third Army. And recently, just 
in case anyone should become complacent, 
an unknown “armed democratic league” 
let off a small bomb in the print-shop of 
O Estado de SQo Paulo which hurt nobody 
and only slightly, and for one day, reduced 
die bulk of that splendid but prolix news- 
paper. 

Although President Castelo Branco has 
steered a firm centre course his government 
is not popular. To his credit, perhaps, the 
president does not seem to worry about this. 
He appears stonily immune to the cries of 
injured innocence from poUddant caugbr 
out in time-hoboured racheta^And he seems 
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no less unconcerned by 
tone of criticism, vin^eandfotridethe 
comfyi that he ^ th< l<*dcf of 
ary, military regime ffiat 
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As the supreme political add 
authority. President Castclp Branca piust 



last fair's 

ag operation ” and pqrmfttifig: the 
hated inquisitions of the military tribunals. 
Inevitably this negative aspect of the revo¬ 
lution has worked in favour of the Oppo¬ 
sition, strengthening the advocates of a 
return to softer ways and helping to recon¬ 
struct the myths around such politically 
diverse characters as Miguel Altai* and 
Jfnio Quadros. Brazilians are sentimenta¬ 
lists ; they love victims. 

The president’s confidence may spring 
from hfs conviction that, within a few 
months, die wisdom of the government’s 
anti-inflationary policy and economic plan¬ 
ning will be proved by manifest success. 
This is the crucial area. Senhor Roberto 
Campos, die minister of planning, has 
plunged his scalpel into the diseased econ¬ 
omic tissue erf the country, inflamed by 
twenty years of accelerating inflation. He 
has cut deeply into a cherished Brazilian 
illusion that ordinary economic laws do not 
apply to their country. Restriction of credit 
has brutalljr brought industry and commerce 
face to face with the fact that bills^ must 
eventually be paid. Unable to go on bor¬ 
rowing, hundreds of unstable firms have 
gone to the wall. For the first time, tax- 
evaders are being pursued, to their horrified 
surprise. This and much else is painful to 
take. 

But the main antagonism to Senhor 
Campos’s efforts to get the economy straight 
again comes from two extreme sectors: the 


E1U Quarterly Economic Review 

East Africa 

The divergent trends fpr 
union and disunion in 
East Africa are discussed 
in detail in relation to the 
Kampala agreement and 

the economic framework. 
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Every fifth PIA passenger a new one 



WTiilegrowth in passenger traffic for all airlines averaged 11 % over 
the past five years, pia’s passenger traffic has gone up 25 %. These 
results reflect not only pia’s dramatic expansion, but also pia’s own 
high standards of operation—again, well above the industry average. 
It is this sort of vigorous growth and imaginative enterprise which 
last year brought to this consistently profitable airline over 14 % more 
passengers, and explains why travellers say pia are great people to 
By with. ' ( 

LONDON FRANKFURT MOSCOW GENEVA 
HOME BEIRUT TEHRAN KARACHI DACCA CANTON SHANGHAI 
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doctrinaire nationalists of the Left and their 
opportunist allies in the business commun¬ 
ity whose prosperity flowered in the hot¬ 
house of the old order. Botlv groups regard 
Senhor Campos as the toot* o£ Micttfcart 
“ economic imperialism." Brazilian business 
men in general, while chafing under the new 
orthodoxy, generally agree that there is no 
alternative to the present austerity and, 
without much grace, are co-operating in the 
government's drive to stabilise prices. 

But the facts, as so often* continue to 
mock the best-laid plain of economists. The 
inflationary prqoeas.bas^so far been slowed 
up, not checked No more was to be expec¬ 
ted. But the over-optimism of Senhor 
Campos has Wen belied b* the cotu&ant rise 
in the cost of living. Theft is a business 
recession that resists th# 4 magic wftbd of 
theory and statistics. Labour Is disconten¬ 
ted ; once more, the workers assert, they 
are being asked to bcarthe bruft$ of the 
corrective process. But this If not quite fair: 
the middle classes who, after all, sponsored 
the “ revolution” are also^ suffering from 
its sword. 

NAZI WAR CRIMES 

Late light from 
Prague 

TROM A CORRESPONDENT 

I n Prague the ministry of justice is gradu¬ 
ally releasing one of the most significant 
accumulations of war documents to see the 
light for some years. They c6hsist of war 
diaries, orders of the day and other papers 
which the SS crated and sank in a lake in 
the Bohemian forests during their retreat 
from the Russian front. Salvaged by the 
Czechs after the war, they have remained 
in the state archives at Zamky ever since 
Even in Czechoslovakia, the real nature of 
what was buried in the archives was hardly 
realised Interest was aroused only when a 
television team salvaged on their own 
account a number of crates containing the 
war diary of the SS Division Das Reich , 
which was responsible for the massacre at 
Oradour in France. 

The possibility of a time-limit for initiat¬ 
ing prosecutions for war crimes, which has 
been dividing public opinion in Germany 
and Austria, finally made examination of 
the documents a matter of urgency, and 
last January, at the request of the German 
government, the Czechoslovak authorities 
sent material relating to atrocities in 
Bohemia and Moravia to the west German 
centre for research into Nazi crimes at Lud- 
wigsburg. Although Austria has a similar 
department in its ministry of the interior, 
until recently no parallel application had 
been made; it appears that feelers are now 
being put out through diplomatic Channel*. 

Meanwhile, a’ Vienna firm of publishers, 
the Europa-Verlag, has secured publication 
rights covering two lorry loads of docu¬ 
ments. These are now being sifted and a 
systematic compilation will be published 
shortly They make grim reading They 
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CHINA AND RUSSIA 

Teachers of theAmm'UrilMiOt 


BY A CORRrSPONDENl 

According to the Peking press, the 
Chinese have nafrowly foiled st Russian 
plot to turn a teachers’ conference into a 
Conference’ on teaching Peking’s account 
of What happened at the lourth Com* 
munist-spousored World Conference of 
Teachers; held in Algiers in mid-April, is 
an illuminating if rather ludicrous re¬ 
minder of die Chinese determination to 
use every conceivable platform to put 
across anti-American and anti-imperialnt 
propaganda 

The Chinese aiicuid to detect three 
elements in this plot The most impor¬ 
tant was the Russians’ attempt to efis- 
courage the delegates from opposing 
imperialism Mr Sergei Romanov, a secre¬ 
tary of the sponsoring body, the Prague- 
based World Federation of Teachers’ 
Unions, gave the game away when his 
lengthy remarks at a preliminary press 
conference even included praise of 
Unesco’s activity under the thumb of 
American imperialism, but not a word 
about the anti-imperialist struggle. Mr 
Fang Ming, vice-president of the federa¬ 
tion and chief Chinese delegate at Algiers, 
challenged him directly : “ Do you dare 
to express opposition to US imperialism?” 
Mr Romanov did not respond. 

A second element in the Russians’ plot. 
Peking reveals, was their attempt to limit 


discussion to professional problems and j 
to exclude politics. Mr Rom&nbv prepared ; 
aa agenda that dealt only with children's 
education and career advancement for » 
teachers, A Soviet delegate. Miss Yanush* " 
kuskaya, obviously in collusion with Mr ; 
Romanov, delivered a 30-pagc report on f 
the vocational ad\anccment of teachers, 
but again, Dot once was imperialism men- { 
tioned. The Chinese observed that a i 
majority of delegates took no interest in 
what she said 

Finally, the Chinese alleged that the 
Russians sought to disrupt the conference 
by getting the secretariat to try to impose 
undemocratic rules of procedure. Mr 
Fang promptly pointed out that tl|e vot¬ 
ing procedure followed the United 
Nations style, and was therefore null and 
void ‘ * * 

After the Chinese, supported fjff dele¬ 
gates from Albania, North iCcttet,Colom¬ 
bia and Peru, had defeated l|W Russian 
manoeuvres, the conference bfa U tte —b y 
Chinese definition—a great success. It 
adopted, for instance, resolutions on the 
Congo, South Korea, Malaysia, the 1 
American Negroes, and the aggression, 
repression, and other outrages committed 
by imperialism headed by the United 
States. 


include the war diaries of nearly all the 
Waffen SS divisions, and nearly all the re¬ 
cords of the “ third senate *' of the military 
court that operated in the central Russian 
sector of the front. As well as divisional 
war diaries, there are regimental or unit 
“ activity reports 99 ( TaUgkeitsberichte ). 

“If the population, from the national 
(socialist) point of view is hostile, racially 
or humanly inferior or even, as will often 
be the case in the marsh areas, composed 
of criminal dements which have settled 
there, all those suspected of supporting 
the partisans are to be shot; women and 
children are to be deported, cattle and 
food to be confiscated and brought to a 
safe place. Hie villages are to be burned 
to the ground.” ' 

This is Himmler himself speaking in an 
order of the day on July 28,1941. During 
the summer and autumn of 1941 a number 
of SS regiments, grouped into infantry and 
cavalry brigades, were available to carry out 
Himmler's order to purge the Soviet popula¬ 
tion in the Pripcf marsh area. They ran 
ihto difficulties. A war diarist records : 
“Driving Women and children into tbp 
swamps was not as successful as it ought ft 
have been because the swamps were not* 
deep enough ... At a depth of about otief* 
metre there is usually firm ground (proba¬ 
bly sand), so that sinking was not possible 


The solution was to fire on them. A telex 
report from H&herer SS und Poiteet-FUkter 
Russlahd-Mitt* to Berlin (Gestapo HtQ)> 
dated August 8,194L stated that the “total 
results of the operation in the Pripet 
marshes came to 10,412 persons. 

Going through photostats at random, one 
finds a report from the First SS Brigade 
covering the period July 27th to 30th, 
“ Soldiers of Russian ethnic origin in {Haiti 
clothes (9) Were arrested and shot as guerril¬ 
las. Further* on a charge of lending support 
to BoMundarp and Bolshevist guerrilla*, in 
round figures 800 Jewish men and women 
aged j>etween 16 and 60 were shot.” Similar 
report* mention 13 partisans, 722 fbm, 
1,03* Jews, and $0 on. 

Most of this material it stiBimldift^% 
western Europe, but die C^ecbotloiWk Aufr 
istry of justice 1* willing to release it to any 
foreign government that asks for it. Hie 
Austrian interest Has mainly in the activities 
of Police Battalion 322, which was a^nost 
entirely Austrian. Fortned in a subttVb 6f 
Vienna out of Austrian polled andgendar- 
merie, it was sent to Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Russia mainly to tarty out * pacifica¬ 
tion purge* and,operations” agahtyg 
lews. The belief that several of its mem¬ 
bers hold responsible posts in the Vienna 
police today is causing indignant specula^ 
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DOING BUSINESS IN THE U.$.? 


Get in tduch with Manufacturers Hanover 
Our two blanches in London 
—at 7 Princes Street, E. C. 2, 

and at 10 Mount Street, W. 1 
—are your access to effective 
coverage of the U.S. market. 

Inter edthmol DIvhlen: 

** WALL SYHBST, HEW YOHK, N.Y. 10015 

trenches: 7 Prfam Street, I. C. 2 end 10 Mount Street, W. I 
hepfeaeatedlv Odkeet 

ftekof * frrosei * FroeHtM-f • Madrid * Maadm • Menke CMf * Tech' feme • tie Peefe • Te|yo 

MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 
TRUST COMPANY 

Incorporated with limited Ucbtliiy In U4.A, 

Member federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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tfCS does a tittle mom for you 
InOdllfOrnla, 

Mo Untied Stmtem rrsr 

orattywherte ||||| j 

mroandthe world rpml 
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When you need a bank's assistance for 
international transactions in California 
or throughout the United States, call 
on the specialists at United California 
Bank. To do a little more for you, we 
offer all the services of fully staffed 
International Divisions in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco and over 170 office$ in 
California. Our affiliation with Western 
Bancorporation International Bank In 
New Yprk, experts in rqany fields and 
corespondents around dtp,world pro* 
vide immediate .contactwith every im¬ 
portant world trade center. Wherever 
you do business, we can provide a wide 
range of quality banking services spe¬ 
cifically tailored to your requirements. 


UNITED CALI FORNIA BANK 

lha bank Aot does • UWajawgAf ya« 

InterneUenal Division: Victor A to*, Sr. Vkeffpddent end Manager 
Lot Armeies i texJquartmtMf $*Sprto$Street -Sam MwnUM&%e*dQt*mm US Montgomery Street 



funds over $233,000,m~ Resources over $3,000,000,000 r Affiliated with Western fancorponrian and Its 22 full 'eeevlce commercial henkf In the U western states 
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THE WORLDPAIVIERICAN SURVEY 1 
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Business 
Loves Lyndon 

nor SPRINGS/ vmovtfe* 

he big business men who supported President Johnson for 
election last autumn in such large numbers (and with such 
copious quantities of cash) have no regrets. If anything, they love 
him more in May than they did in November. The President has 
chosen one of their own number, Mr Connor, the former head of 
one of the largest drug companies, as Secretary of Commerce. 
A man they feel almost as close to, Mr Fowler, a corporation lawyer, 
sits at the Treasury. The horizon shows no visible signs of reces¬ 
sion and few of inflation. Profits were never greater. All’s right 
with the world. Such were the views—it seemed almost a case 
of mass euphoria—that were expressed as the heads of many of the 
country’s largest companies met together at their favourite historic 
old resort hotel. The Homestead, at Hot Springs, in Virginia, as 
members of a little-known organisation called the Business Council. 

That the Business Council should be so relatively unknown is 
surprising. Its list of members reads something like a directory 
of the hundred largest corporations: General Motors, General 
Electric, Ford, United States Steel, American Telephone & Tele¬ 
graph, International Business Machines, Du Pont —the heads of 
all of these companies, and more, are numbered among the 
members of the Council. But the organisation has always shunned 
publicity. It takes no stands on public issues ; it does not testify 
on legislation or lobby for it. Set up, almost at the beginning of 
Franklin Roosevelt’s Administration, as a formal device for com¬ 
munication between the business community and government, k 
has seen both lean times and fat ones as an influence on govern¬ 
mental policies, but perhaps never fatter than just now. This is 
clearly a major reason why its members are so contented with 
President Johnson—but not the only one. 

They are, virtually to a man, delighted with the pugnacious 
stand Mr Johnson has taken in international affairs. They do not 
agonise, as the professors and liberals do, over the moral position 
of the United States in the Dominican Republic or Vietnam. They 
are happy, as they would put it, that Mr Johnson has decided that 
the United States must not be pushed around any longer. They 
foresee that the war in Vietnam could enlarge to the point of 
becoming another Korea (though they do not think of anything 
worse than that) and* while they are not happy at such a prospect, 
they view it calmly. If it comes, it comes. But it is prosperity, 
mainly, that has made the members of the Business Council so 
cosy with the President-*-that and the feeling that they are again 
men whose vicwB are respected in Washington. They are still 
profoundly aware of the effects of the tax cut which Was voted 
last year, both in stimulating business activity in general (a theory 
they iiow accept wholeheartedly) and ih imidg their own personal 
and corporate pockets with more after-tax income. They never’ 
received such good treatment from the one Republican Adminis¬ 
tration of modem times-r-Mr.EisenhowcrJs-^-andfthey know ip 
i Prosperity and prestige t that»the formula for happiness among 
the members of the business Council* They are enjoying belli 
in such ample measure that they Mem*, for the moment at lean, 
to have forgotten hofw to get angry with the Adminiatrationkbout 
anything* The lack* of hostile comment at thdzr> sessions .about 
the Administration’s latest xnport'on steel prices was remarkafae. 
In years geos ( by,~*ny attempt by the government to 'tell an 


industry what Its prices should be would have, evoked bowls of 
outrage from this very group. It is somewhat hard toastign the 
reason for the lack of reaction this time. In part* it mAy bethat 
businessmen are simply becoming more used to this type of 
exhortation from government. Or the calmness may haYc been 
based on the fact that many of the members agree with. • major, 
finding of the report, namely, that the steel industry bos brought 
about a serious problem for both itself and the country.by raising 
u$ prices to the point where it has suffered significant losaes of 
markets to foreign competitors. In any event, the crack in'the 
harmonious relations between business and government that the 
steel report might have been expected to produce has not occurred. 

Nor are the big business men worrying much about govern¬ 
ment spending on human welfare and public education. If the 
business chieftains are not the most ardent supporter* of 
President Johnson's Great Society, neither are they its harshest 
critics. They understand quite well that the social programmes 
begun this year and last will increase in cost annually in the period 
ahead and they wish mildly that this were pot the ca$e, bufc they 
are not agitated about it. A growing economy has provided the 
resources with which to finance such programmes i that is the 
view that is taken by the business executives. It is a remarkable 
view, considering their past patterns of thought. 


T he Business Council has, to be fair, never been a reactionary 
group. The folklore that paints big business men as heartless, 
rapacious creatures while the small business man is a struggling 
good citizen, mindful of human problems, has been, at least since 
the days of the New Deal, just that—folklore. The American' big 
business man has long since been more mindful of both interna¬ 
tional and domestic problems and more willing to accept innova¬ 
tion than his smaller colleague. The members of the Business 
Council, in particular, have dpn* not inconsiderable public service 
over the years, in full-time government wqrh and otherwise. Even 
so, their current attitude toward social problems and the share of 
the federal government in solving them represent a remarkable 
change. One of the older members of the Council, Mr Sidney 
Weinberg, the investment, banker, says blandly that at this latest 
meeting the members “ were social-miodcd. This bunch qf men 
has always been social-minded.” It is not true that they have 
always been so, but it is true now. 

The question is whether the change is durable. Will the present 
attitude of acceptance of President Johnson and his social pro¬ 
grammes survive a recession ? For example, what would happep 
if the President ttoat ft** ihe cur* #qr < th£ 

whenever it mignt come, fay more along the route of increased 
govemmcht spending than that of a further our fit taxes ? GoUld' 
a break in the stock market, even unaccompanied by* tocesiioft,* 
as in 1962, destroy the Jolmstra+tosinos^bam i 'And what 
about the forthcoming battle in Congress *wff<gtrid states to pass 
laws banning compulsory memberEhip.M m* ttradfc 1 unions ?' The 
younger members of the Council, vhohtve c6me to positions of 
responsibility in the postwar years, say that they are a different 
breed, that they will continue to Accept the idea of government' as 
a partner and to co-operate hr< helping to solve national social < 
problems^ efcen ih tho face economic' adversity. -Time wifi 
tell* Meanwhilc^the favourable reception given m President! John* 
son and fas p r ograM nes by those who belong to the Business 
Council both influences find reflects sentiment tnwkigtbk wider 
community of business men. They, at any rate, still Jovfe Lyndon. 
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Vietnamese Steam-roller 

1 H search of calm and quiet in which to think and act, President 
Johnson has let it be known that he plans to spend more time 
in Texas, where the facilities for a “ second White House ” have 
been set up in Austin. It is true that aircraft, tourists and politi¬ 
cians may be less intrusive there than they are in Washington. But 
much of what Mr James Reston of the New York Times calls the 
“ commotion ” at the White House springs from the President’s 
own inability to spare himself. This has never been more in evi¬ 
dence than in the past fortnight as he struggled with the perennial 
problem of Vietnam and the new one in the Dominican Republic 
and gave free rein to hi9 compulsion to explain—on the air, to the 
press, to hastily summoned meetings of Congressmen, to trade 
unionists and to house-builders—the fateful importance of nipping 
communist take-overs in the bud in Latin America and proving 
the worth of American promises in the Far East. 

According to die latest Gallup poll of public opinion 67 per cent 
of the American people still believe that the President is doing a 
good job. Last week it Was the turn of Congress to be polled. 
More money is needed for the operations in Vietnam, which are 
now costing about $5 million a day compared with $1.5 million a 
day a few months ago. For the time being these could have been 
financed from other defence funds. Instead Mr Johnson chose to 
request an immediate new appropriation of $700 million which he 
made a deliberate vote of confidence with the words: 

This Is not a routine appropriation. For each member of Con¬ 
gress who supports this request is also voting to persist in our 
effort to halt communist aggression in South Vietnam. 

Within two days he had his reply: the Bill was approved by 407 
to 7 in the House of Representatives, by 88 to 3 in the Senate. It 
took a bold Democrat—and the negative votes were all Democratic 
—to vote against new weapons and aircraft for American service¬ 
men in Vietnam. 

Whether it was wise to run such a steam-roller over the doubters 
is another matter. A number of Senators, while supporting the 
present conduct of the war, made it clear that their votes were not 
to be interpreted as a blank cheque, especially not for a large-scale 
land war; an appropriation Bill, they said, was no substitute for a 
full debate—a hint of the concern of Congress that its power to 
declare war was being whittled away by a determined President and 
the ambiguous nature of today’s conflicts. Senator Robert Kennedy 
made his breach with the White House almost impossible to heal 
by criticising both the emphasis <m military moves in Vietnam and 
the “ illegal ” nature of the intervention in the Dominican Republic. 
Yet when the President signed the appropriation Bill on May 7th 
he announced triumphantly that it was a message that “ the United 
States will do whatever must be done ” to protect South Vietnam. 


Fair Job for a Roosevelt 

Qo glaring are the political advantage* to Mr Franklin Roosevelt, 
u) jfr* of hia appointment as chairman of the new federal com¬ 
mission to deal with racial discrimination in employment that they 
obscure the cadltftg prospect of how important that group could 
turn out to be. The announcement of Mr Roosevelt’s choice came 
as the surprise that President Johnson enjoys so much. Even Vice 
President Humphrey, it Seems, was not told—perhaps in deference 
to the cosiness between him and the son of the late President What 
was ttrikbijt once die news wAt out, was that at the head of die 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission Mr Roosevelt is 
nicely poised to try for the Demo cratic nomination for Governor 
of New York in 1966 * It was no secret that Mr Roosevelt has his 
eye an his father’s old job in Albany and than he wanted a better 
springboard than hr had as Undo* Secretary of Commerce. He 
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should have it now, as leader of a crusade that is dose to the hearts 
of New York’s Negroes and other minority groups. 

It is forgivable, upon hearing about the commission, to mutter 
“ not another one.” More than half of the states have fair employ¬ 
ment practices commissions. The President has his Committee 
on Equal Employment Opportunity. And the National Labour 
Relations Board took action last year against a trade union for 
discriminating against a worker because of his race. Yet these 
and similar well-intentioned efforts have nothing like the scope and 
authority of the new EEOC, which was created under last year’s 
Civil Rights Act—Title VII, which comes into effect In Jtriy. 
EEOC is the agency which will ensure the observance of the federal 
law which, for the first time, insists on an end to discriminatory 
practices in hiring throughout the country, whether by employers, 
trade unions or employment agencies. How EEOC will do this in 
practice is a bit unclear. But primarily it will become an acces¬ 
sible complaints department, where anyone who feels that he is a 
victim of racial discrimination in the job market can'have his case 
heard. If the EEOC decides that a grievance is just, it can try 
persuasion of the offender; if that fails, it can ask the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice to take legal action. For many trade unions quietly 
determined to stay all-white, EEOC could make life difficult. 

Then there is the other side of the problem: how to encour¬ 
age Negroes to try for better jobs ? The Ford Foundation has 
just given more than $1 million to colleges and social agencies that 
are in a position to advise Negroes on a choice of career. The 
Department of Agriculture has mended its ways and directed that 
Negroes be appointed in more than token numbers to its offices 
in the South. Congress has hired its first Negro pages. Statistics 
show that white collar jobs are becoming open to Negroes faster 
than they are applying to fill them. And not all of these jobs 
are in the North. In the South, where Governors of nine states 
are protesting bitterly at having to obey an ultimatum of the Civil 
Rights Act—that they begin serious desegregation of their schools 
in the autumn or forgo federal funds—a number of influential 
businessmen have made a remarkable contrast, both preaching 
and practising a fairer deal for Negroes. 

Twain Shall Meet 

F irst among the unfinished and urgent business listed by the 
President last week in his broadcast on the twentieth anniver¬ 
sary of V-E Day was more rapid erosion of the iron curtain in 
Europe. As America’s contribution he announced that he would 
ask Congress (he did not say when) for legislation to increase the 
flow of trade between the United States and eastern Europe. Kipling 
to the contrary, Mr Johnson seems prepared to press forward in 
spite of the present tensions over Vietnam. The way ahead was 
prepared by reports, made public last week, from two committees: 
one, appointed by the President and chosen largely from business¬ 
men critical of the bars to trade with the communists, the other by 
the Committee for Economic Development, the most liberal busi¬ 
ness group in the country, which on this occasion was working 
with similar groups in European countries and in Japan. 

Neither of the American committees advocated trade with Com¬ 
munist China (although the Europeans and Japanese did—and even 
the United States Chamber of Commerce has come out for 44 im¬ 
proved communications ” with the Chinese people). But with this 
exception (and those of Cuba, North Vietnam and North Korea) 
both committees recognised that more normal trade relations whh 
communist countries could serve America’s political and economic 
interests. Predictably, the CSD’a report places more emphasis 
upon Enrape’f success in cultivating trade with the communism 
and American businessmen's hop es of sharing in tfcergrbwth ofthis 
tradb^&tslso attaches great i m p o r tan ce to co-ordinating western 
pollc f (particularly on the vexed*question of lodg*erm credits) 
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How many TIME International reactors attended 
college or university? 



8 out of 10. 


TIME readers are highly qualified for their present 
positions. Most of them have had some technical or 
formal timing, hold a imh/efeif£or postgraduate 
degree. They have attained important positions in 
business, government and the professions. They 
are the Key people who wield influence end buying 



power vastly out of proportion to their numbers. To 
them, TIME Magazine's weekly reports and evalua¬ 
tions of world business and international affairs are 
a necessity. To you, TIME is equally necessary in 
any selective marketing plan in any world market. 
Talk to the nght people it) fhe fight place . in TIM£. 


TIME tatematfoaal 


TIME Atlantic. TIME Canada. TIME Latin America. TIME Asia. TIME South Pacific. And thair regional*. 
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How many WHOLES to a group? 



Forgive the pun but it was irresistibly. Ofbouise we ire referring to file tombed or self-contained companies 
in the Mitsui Group. Ahd the number of ways they cai{ solv^ neiriy fity yoijr business problems. the 
answer to both is . . plenty? (Tq W specific, take rl<foS*Selow£~yc *' ^ 

Whatever business you’re concerned in, you can bet Mitsui has $pe eprhpany at leftSt^ to solve your 
problem^ supply ic service, or mhnufaett^ <tpatemls arid* pft^hicts ypaSte frf'Wd ofjtogenlty. 

Mti^ui hal an mtcina'liohal nfctworfc of‘hading s|irvice?rof^cs amBltaft |n qvery ’eontijlent in die 
wottd» And die combined company activities encompass everything from li^nkipg, ihsutan|e< and real 
estate to shipbuilding, chetnieats, plastics and irrachute tool s. Xhe fiat dq^wada i<f twice p^-llmg. 

Maybe you’ve never heard of Mitsui before, maybe you htfvc. Either why'we hope our little pun h’as done 
something to make you icalisc how Mitsui ca£&AphC3h*He$vc yput many business and industrial worries. 

A Mitsui ex pen is waiting, not far away, Oise him avail fpr some sound advice* (telephone CITY 
6454, Mitsui & Co., Ltd.. BucklCrsbuiy House. 83 Cannon Street,. London JB.G.4.) < . 


Ltd. o*$^ul o S^ J 

Kegyb tttt/tia iPAcl»am»iifiebfiwr)i'd £h$&mi 
Co, Ud. o Tafoho Merino A Fim Insurance ci tf 


WiTSuiGRmfls* 




.—cMb «<u-— 

r r & TdyeNtiAteu tndwtrty*, too iForMteptf, OhemloetviMesttesi 
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TRADING WITH COMMUNISTS* IN Wi3 
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* Excluding Jugoslavia, N,Korea and N Vietnam 
Sen rc»* Committee for Economic Development 


through a new intergovernmental committee. The President's men 
are less optimistic about the commercial possibilities, mainly because 
they doubt the communists’ ability to earn enough foreign exchange 
to pay for large imports (at present America exports about as much 
to the communist world as to Switzerland—some i per cent of 
its total exports in each case). They are also indifferent, at least 
on the surface, to Europe’s head-start and more concerned with 
the concessions—both political and in trade practice- which may 
be won. Unlike the CED they are prepared to treat the export of 
advanced technology like that of other non-military items. But 
both groups agree that the ban on strategic goods must sray; that 
negotiations must be hard-headed and selective ; that barter agree¬ 
ments and credits longer than five years are to be avoided ; and that 
there must be flexibility and chance for review. 

What Congress will be asked to do, if the recommendations of 
these experts are followed, is to, give the President power to grant 
(and to withdraw) most-favoured-nation status, something now 
accorded only to Poland and Jugoslavia among the communist 
countries. It is also hoped that when the Evport Control Act is 
renewed this year Congress will show in some way that it expects 
it to be administered less restrictively than in the past. But there 
is still missionary work to be done to remove the stigma from com¬ 
munist trade. Mr Goldfinger, the sole labour member of the 
President’s committee, signed its report only with a page of reserva¬ 
tions. Recently the Firestone Rubber Company abandoned, under 
a storm of right-wing criticism, a plan to supply a synthetic rubber 
plant to Rumania. In Congress Republican leaders are arguing 
that there should be no concessions on trade until “ communist 
aggression ceases in Vietnam.” 


Mr McNamara's Home Front 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

E arly this month the congressional critics of Mr McNamara, 
the Secretary of Defence, assailed him sharply over his refusal 
to include in his new budget an appropriation for a third nuclcar- 
propelled frigate to join the Bcdnbtidge (now at sea) and the 
Truxtun (still building) along with the carrier Enterprise and the 
cruiser Long Beach . The Armed Services Committee of the House 
of Representatives recommended that $150,500,000 be authorised 
for thi9 new vessel, argued its case in a bristling fashion and 
promised that next year it would seek congressional authorisation 
for another nudear-propelled aircraft carrier “ whether requested 
by the Department of Defence or hot (and) regardless of 'any 
foreseeable circumstances, technical', fiscal, or other.” This is the 
angry response to Mr McNamara’s decision last year to override 
the military experts and provide the carrier John F. Kennedy with 


conventional instead of nuclear poster. The .report* with all its 
wrathful passages, was approved unanimously* by all member* ol 
the committee, regardless of party, and the Bill which it' recom¬ 
mended was passed promptly, unanimously and without alteration 
by the entire House. Mr McNamara did not bother to cqmipent. 
Clearly this year, as last, he counts upon President Johnson’s 
influence in the Senate to save the defence programme * from 
additions which the Secretary of Defence does not want* 
Nevertheless, the vehemence of congressional opposition jq spine 
of ihe Secretary’s decisions—only some, it is important to note- 
for the merits of most of his economies are widely recognised-—is 
more marked than it was last year. Over the delay in extending 
nuclear propulsion to new ships qf the surface Navy, in spite ,of 
the spectacular success of the Bnterprise^Long Beach-B&nkridge 
task force, he is criticised for the decision itself. In another ewe, 
that of his projected merger of the Army Reserve and the National 
Guard, the criticism is perhaps kss of the decision than Of Mr 
McNamara’s tactless manner of announcing it without sufficient 
prior consultation with either congressional groups or the 
Reservists’ official organisation. Looking back over the record 
of previous altercations between Mr McNamara and Congress, it 
is plain that very often it has been his way of doing thingsVhich 
has caused trouble. His handling of the project to merge the 
reserves showed a lamentable disregard for the „ authority of 
Congress under the Constitution “ to raise and suppdrt Armies, 
to provide and maintain a Navy.” The committee’s report promises 
to reaffirm not in a perfunctory way but in a very militant way ” 
these constitutional provisions and to show that “ Congress is not 
the creature of a department but that the department is our 
creature to direct and guide.” This sort of defiance has been 
uttered many times before by angry Congressmen but rarely with 
such unanimity by so many. 


Garlic in the Anti-trust Soup 

T hl new head of the Department of Justice’s Antitrust Division, 
Professor Donald Turner, a distinguished academic expert on 
the subject, has been brought in from Harvard, it'appears, not to 
enlarge the attack on monopolistic practices but to restrain it. 
More and more corporate marriages are being arranged but the 
department finds itself with more and more power to stop them 
since the Supreme Court is making a habit of coming down on 
the government side in anti-trust suits. Thus the department is 
in the embarrassing position of being legally able to block far 
more mergers than it has the time or the staff—or indeed the 
desire—to deal with. The present Administration is not so unsym¬ 
pathetic as business spokesmen seem to think to the view that 
under modem conditions certain kinds of anti-trust prosecution 
may actually hamper the growth of the national economy instead 
of encouraging it. Above all uncertainty about what the govern¬ 
ment will permit inhibits plans for expansion. Mr Turner’s first 
task, it is reported, will be to formulate a co-ordinated approadi 
to mergers and then to explain it to businessmen and their lawyers. 

He is likely to begin with clarifying the official yiew on con¬ 
glomerate combinations. These have become the most popular 
type of merger, since the courts make mergers between competitors 
virtually impossible. The conglomerate merger is a consolidation 
of two companies making quite different products but wanting 
to broaden and diversify their markets. An example is the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company, which is afraid that fear of cancer 
will have a permanently depressing effect oh sales of cigarettes 
and is trying to go into the com starch field. But this merger 
has been held up by the Department of Justice, arguing tfyu die 
paper industry is the biggest purchaser of corn starch and that 
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let’s see what ASEA can do” 


for MOVING GOODS. ASEA locomotives haul 
dome of the world’s heaviest trains, used for 
Iron - ore transport inside the Arctic Clrcte. The 
ASEA silicon rectifier locomotive now being built 
for railway^ on the European continent, can be 
easily adapted to any power system. Automation 
on rails is provided by the ASEA autopilot, con¬ 
trolling Stockholm underground trains. 

ASEA deck Cranes improve cargo-handling effi¬ 
ciency on modern vessels sailing the seven sea6 
And automation goes to sea too. The propulsion 
machinery of both turbine and diesel ships Is 
now being manoeuvred direct from the bridge 
by means of ASEA remote control. 


The ASEA Group produces a full line of materials 
handling and transport equipment: craned, hoists, 
trucks, lifts, escalators. The multi-rope friction- 
drive hoist has betyv Introduced by ASEA into 
most countries with fining industry of any im¬ 
portance, the reference list includes units for 
both the heaviest load and the largest winding 
depth in the world. 

So, everywhere within the vast sphere of activi¬ 
ties relating to the movement of passengers and 
goods, be it within a workshop or between con¬ 
tinents, you too will find that it pays to see what 
ASEA can do. 



Head Office VriaterDs Sweden. Repre- 

* sented In 85 countries 
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This Camera Was Ready 5 Years Ago 

But, we didn’t start the production. Instead, 
we made tests after tests. Improvements after 
improvements. Trials after trials. In fact, ure 
have worked out all conceivable types of through- 
the lens meters, including the meter on the mirror, 
in the mirror, behind the mirror, on the viewing 
screen, on the prisip, Ip the prism, or you name 
it. But, for good reasons, we gave them up. In 
July iast year, we launched this camera in Japan. 
Thousands and thousands of&ie Spotmatic have 
been sold in Japan and/fried by critical photogra¬ 
phers. We haye worked enough. We are .con¬ 
fident. So our export has started. 

No manufacturer can be confident of the quality 
of new cameras unless they have been matket- 
tested sufficiently. W* *. 


| Asaiii Pentax H 


Asahi Optical Co., Ltd. 

- — C.p:0. 898. T6**0 " r 
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Headquartered in Pittsburgh: 
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Corporation 

Aluminum Company of America 
BUw-Knox Company 
Oalfon Corporation 
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Copperweld Steel Company 
Crucible Steel Company 
Dravo Corporation 
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Gulf Oil Corporation 
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Company 

E J. Heinz Company 
Heppenstall Company 
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Jiop Steel Company 
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Joy Manutochmng Company 


Mutt Machine Company 
Mine Safety Appliances Company 
National Steel exploration 


Kdcloar Materials & Equipment 
Corporation 
Papercraft Corporation 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Company 

Pittsburgh Plato Class Company 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 
H. K, Porter Company, Inr, 

H. H. Robertson Company 
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Company 
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Rust Engineering Company 
Shenango Furnace Company 
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Union Electric Steel Corporation 
United Engineering and 
Foundry Company 
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Corporation 

Edwin L. Mj&pgand Company 
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action would also mean that the economy would receive a series of 
stimuli, starting next January in time to offset thq.^w. social v - 
security tax, which will then begin to take nearly $5 l&l&bfadkr 11 
from consumers’ spending power, instead of one big stimulus this 
summer, when from present indications it will probably not be. 
needed. * < , \ ' V* V 

To spread out the reduction in this way Would also disrupt 
buying patterns less. One reason why so much secrecy has sur¬ 
rounded the Administration’s proposals is that the knowledge that 

levy might sec 
ouespi**. was; 

__ ^ i^per 'dfat 

fcuAijf t$xab£nn. jewffiifcry, ‘Tto&t 
^ptfpiHllidl^-aik'Jagg^ t -»Bd un(%$h^«i9uld W. 

requested this year. Ab*a result, what will certainly^ a long¬ 
term boon to shops selling these articles has been a short-term 



nightmare to many of them* as customers waited fqr Cgnmtm 
to act befowimying. » - ^ 4 

U N ^ 

EXCISE TAXES IN THE BUDGET 1964 

-IN&IVIDUA 18 



-CORPORATION 


OTHER 


The two chief candidates for gradual elimination are the taxes 
on sales of passenger cars, averaging about $225 a vehicle and 
bringing in over three-fifths of the total amount of excise taxes 
collected from manufacturers (the automobile industry has been 
lobbying hard for immediate reduction^ in this tax), and those on 
t telephone and telegraph services whiej^are rcspwdWeJo* gbppt 
three-quarters of the yield from orisceUaneou* geefc* tfa*** The - 
levies w^&kh seam certain to remain on the iMMfct*tfl* thrtfc 00 
alcohol, tobacco and petrol, These .are the bfy ttvepue fibers 
j*nd the fim two. Often referred to as tumpiuaryfate, mod to 
discourage consumption fakh is ger^ 

Revenue from the petrol ] 

trust fund which support* ' 
ing programme, at do various 1 

costs of th$ programme am l., 

If to be requested but fab JpgA 
****** gallop; to put 
as many states impose 

It is now losing suggested e 
apart fifab these three, may be abu^ 
excise taiet have provided an almoere , _ 
over an per dent—of the federal govenfapn’s j 

aJgumehfc igainst them is that they do not act 4s * cWflfal, T . 
fiscal weapon as does the income tax* Quite apart from this, a 
general pruning of the present system is needed; the relict of 
emergency measures taken during the 1941-45 war, it is both fery 
complex and full of inequities. In his January Budget message die 
President Uhl particular emphasis on the reform aspect! of his 
coining proposals : < 

Some of the present excises are oosdy and inefficient ^faminister* L u 
Some impose enormous record-keeping burdens. distort “' 

consumer choices. . . . In add«ion to improviaff^e>vM system j 
the recommended changes will increase purchasing power and 
stimulate further growth in the economy. 
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tp remain « 
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SURVEY 7«* 

Last summer the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 

spokesmen agreed that several levies, are .unjustifiably. 
and difficult to gather and that severalplistriminate fcf-po app 

%<m%m Ml, 

taxes come imp the first category; they are hard to collect f rom 
shopkeepers and, in turn, their inefficiency Tn coflccHiigIfieTax 
from their customers frequently results in less money being turned 
over to the government than statistics of sales would sjjofist. 
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tftsfl 

fron^e 
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The tax on admissions to theatres is a levy on an industry 
that has had a deficit for some years—as far as Broadway is con¬ 


cerned,. if 
tax ^fctc 


penalise ** desirable ** ^ the 

equipment, gramophone record* and mfafa 
Opponents of these mm argue that tfcefleN mb 
among alternative farm df mcfeattab, oeks and 
tape, for dtanq>le, gfe^ot taxed. The mi on musical “ 
it is said, dfeoeurage* musical instruction in iftafty I 
One group pf "nubande* levies which seeS^t^b*. 
target for elfadfafatyt consists of fodr which fa 
than $30 year—-taxes on playing mm 

of safedepo&tfaice* and mechanical pen# fa# 
these taxes 'have no clear reason for existence* 
lofr-yield taxes do, however, serve an important fun 
regulation Payment of these levies permits gov< 
ties to keep a record of activities such as sales of 
firearms, transfers of shares, betting and gambling, 
tory levies will probably be left alone by C 
for prognosticators, the majority of efafa 
television sets, refrigerators, business 
and many other things do not fit nafay 
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English Electric make transformers 

for Canada's highest voltage transmission lines 


But what are they doing sevei 


nh f'kj; 



The flight-deck of a BO AC Super VC10 Alrllnt 
The control mmehm of the Marconi AD $ 
Doppler navigator can be Been In the centre of tl 
instrument panel . Picture bp courtesy of BOA 
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M ARCONI, a member of the English Electric 
Group, is Britain’s largest manufacturer and ex¬ 
porter of airadio equipment. A complete airadio 
system, covering communications, approach navigation, 
navigation by Doppler and automatic direction finding, 
is helping B(5AC’s Super VClOs, now flying between 
London and New York, to achieve the highest standards 
of safety and efficiency. 

English Electric is one of the largest and perhaps the 
most comprehensive engineering groups in the world. 
Their 44 specialist companies are served by five of the 
most modern industrial research laboratories in Europe. , 

These substantial resources put English Electric in 
the forefront of advanced electrical and electronic 
technology at home and overhegsi 1 . ' 




THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANIES 
THE MARCONI COMPANIES 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC-LEO-MARCONI COMPUTERS 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC AUTOMATION 


r 
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Guns and Butter 




The German Economy at Wjw 
By Alan S. Milward. 

Athlone Press. 220 pages, 35s, 


T he second world war had profound con¬ 
sequences on the economies, as well as 
the politics, of all nations. The war 
economies of the belligerents have therefore 
more than a passing interest. They also 
formed a watershed in accepted economic 
thought in the West; for the first time 
economic problems were viewed primarily 
m terms of physical resources rather than 
of money. 

The intellectual revolution was, perhaps, 
most marked in Britain. The production of 
the first national income white paper and 
of the first Keynesian budget in 1941 were 
milestones in British economic policy. The 
management of the British war economy 
was, indeed, a great triumph. The central 
planning, in particular through manpower 
budgets and raw material allocations 
together with the apparatus of controls, was 
clumsy, but it produced a higher degree of 
mobilisation for war, and one that was 
longer sustained, than any other western 
country’s; and it did this in such a way 
that there was a greater social cohesion than 
Britain has ever achieved before or since. 
This was the finest hour of the British civil 
service, reinforced as the professionals were 
by dons, from Keynes downwards, and busi¬ 
ness men. Moreover, the Government 
employed professional historians to record 
this wartime experience, so that it can be 
studied in great detail. 

It is not unfair to use the British war 
economy as a standard of comparison for 
the German economy. For, at the time, the 
British were spurred o» to sacrifice partly, 
by their belief thaittte German* had won 
their victories because they had learned long 
ago the lessons of giving up tytfter in order 
to have gunt* fromTshock to read 
the United States’ Strategic £dmtj$ng Survey 
after the war**nd tb m^erW 
we were. The Germans had, it 
maintained high civilian standards thro 
out the war: even the number of domestic 
servants had increased. Unfortunately, 
apart from articles by one dr two notkble 
economists who worked in the Bombing 
Survey, Htdc systematic 

torians have 6mi the* * 

patchy, but massive, documentation on the 
subject, Mr Milward’s preface makes it 
deMghat his book* in spite of Us title, is 
notTmtfttempt to provide the missing his¬ 
tory irf the German war economy as a whole 



but is simply i study of the turning points 
in Germany’s economic strategy and “ the 
beginnings” of a history of German war 
production. 

The book's range is, therefore, strictly 
limited. It is a pity that Mr Milward did 
not permit himself gieater scope and greater 
expansiveness, in view of the wide range of 
primary and secondary sources he studied. 
Nevertheless, there is much that is of 
interest in the book. The account of the 
slender economic foundations of the blitz¬ 
krieg arouses again the “ if only ” thoughts 
that have echoed through twenty-five years. 
Mr Milward makes it clear that, contrary to 
recent suggestions, Germany did, indeed, 
have in the nineteen-thirties an economy 
geared to war. But outside observers funda¬ 
mentally misinterpreted the nature of 
the German war economy, and the 
democracies were frightened by grossly 
exaggerated estimates of German power. 
Nevertheless, even though it was shallow, 
Germany’s war effort was perfectly adequate 
to support a blitzkrieg. A “full war 
economy” geared to a long war, with the 
maximum transfer of resources from civilian 
uses, is not virtuous if it is not necessary. 
Germany in fact provided without economic 
strain the equipment needed for a blitzkrieg 
that was within a hair’s breadth of con¬ 
quering all Europe. 

Only when the blitzkrieg was defeated by 
the Russian winter in 1941 did Germany 
face the need for a full war economy. But 
Germany was not unique in postponing su^h 
a conversion until the hour of crisis. Before 
the fall of France Britain had its phoney* 
war period, when it simply took up the 
slack in its economy. The United States 
had to the end sufficient slack to avoid 
drastic shifts of resources from civilian 
uses. The task of converting the Ger¬ 
man economy to a full war basis was 
primarily the responsibility of, tha 
ijfanfeosely a We Albert Speer: msderfwf 
armament production trebled between the 
beginning of 1942 and July 1944. This was 
aekieVedthrougn brilliant improvtartiorf in 
the face of AU^d rqids god through ^killed 
administration. Yet the German ^ economy 
retained to the end several fatal ittws: an 
inability to mobilise manpower properly; 
a failure to make the befct use, in spite of 

empires in the Nazi state contended for 
power. (The section about the SS industrial 
empire is one of the best in this book.) 

Mr Milward could with advantage have 
compared German and British experience 


more often, so that the results of Nazi 
political pressure could have been more 
judiciously assessed: for example, the 
dilemma between quality and quantity in 
aircraft production was not, as might; be 
assumed from tfic book, peculiab to the 
Germans. Sometimes, too, the author’s 
evidence is inconsistent with his con¬ 
clusions : for example, his emphasis on 
qualitative superiority is belied by his 
account of the development # committees and 
the German failure to use scientists 
properly. 

The book may perhaps overemphasise the 
shortcomings of the German economic 
effort. For one is left amazed that the 
Germans, aided it is true by the Japanese, 
should have been able to hold at bay for 
three and a half years after the end of the 
blitzkrieg the most powerful coalition of 
industrial and military power the world had 
ever seen. 

Political Asylums 

Ward 7 

By Valeriy Tarsis Translated by Katya 
Brown. 

Collms and Haivill Ptess . 159 pages. 18s. 

Fiction, m modern Russia, is no stranger 
than truth; it can be more true. Mr 
Tarsis’s novel describes how a Russian 
author—no wild adolescent, but a man in 
his fifties who has awakened only by slow 
degrees to the shame of his mental confine¬ 
ment—is hustled off by the political police 
, to a closer form of confinement, in one of 
the mental asylums that are now used to 
house the many kinds of nonconformists 
who formerly filled the Soviet political 
prison camps. Just that happened to Mr 
Tarsis himself two years ago. He was 
jtdtaaed a year latcp-dargety, it seems, 
ib$causo tjus monstrous" j^eatment had 
become known, and evoked protests, in the 
If ree world. His courage unimpaired, he 
V* jwrotrtnfc fidtibnat itwbuiit 9#"what he had 
/ami In W y^and, 1 #re being no 
hopfe 6 f pufcnshirtg if%*'Ruwia, he got it 
sent abroad—knowing well what “they” 

' "would probably do to him as a result* for 
his incarceration had followed a similar act 
of prqtcst. 

Evert if the fkets of his ordeal were not 
fully authenticated/his story would carry 
conviction. “ Ward 7 ” is a document as 
weftM * Sfcwflt that people 

“*■ t&lttM 4 - l§B tBKTOe painfully 

lacking in the officially approved Soviet 
u literature.” Their talk in the asylum wards 
is the real free-wheeling Russian kind of 
talk that is so rare now in Russia—except, 
it seems, in mental hospitals, where, as Vlr 
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Titanium for Missiles 

Digtffr*. 

Currently, the famous out-pf-town beaches of 
Australia gfe being exploited for fun and profit by 
surfboMfr Jfidcrs and rutile miners. Titanium ore is 
derived from rutile and nearly all the worlds 
deposit! Brc located along the East Coast of Aus¬ 
tralia. This important metal is used for hardening 
steel, to coat electric welding rods, for missile and 
aircraft production and even as a paint pigment. 
And duo to this versatility as a raw material, 
Australia is kept busy meeting an increasing world 
demand—one company alone has received an 
order from an American chemical company to 
supply 210,000 tons of rutile. 

Foreign Figures. 

Australian importers and exporters have lately 
been studying a wide range of “Teach Yourself a 
Foreign Language" books. This is because Aus¬ 
tralia is now extending its trade to new horizons— 
the bulk of it being no longer confined' to Britain 
or the Commonwealth. The latest official trading, 
figures reveal that imports from .Britain o| mem¬ 
bers of the Commonwealth npse by £ A ^million 
in die last half scar to £A28i million, wherfcas im¬ 


ports from ^her countries jumped by £A104 
million* to £$428 million. Although this trend 
tendedto bfereversed in the export field, other 

,,'OOBntiiw absorbed more of Australian exports 

yit - £A37i^ hail lion than the Commonwealth: ju 

Cx-Spwti "' 4 ■ 

•^JLet^ * bal1 ’* said Sir Francis Drake whan 
the Spanish Armada approached. The haH, of 
Course, wai a bowl, and Sir Francis finishedJU m , 
game before grappling with the Anpade^ Thus 
immortalised, the game came to be played oftmimy 
d fol^l^ri gtten. In Australia more than 220»CPft 
men and 90,000 women pluy lawn bowls alfyear 
round in 1,791 clubs, with a capital'investment 
exceeding £A40 million. All added lip, thifrmtilns 
that bowls is Australia's most popular spoilt, One 
Australian company, Hensclire Bowls Company, 
makes more lawn bowls for the ^pmesttj$ 
export market, in one year than all die other eOjte. 
panies in the world put together. s , l* 



... playing ail year round 

Iron bannod. 

Until five years ago the Government was so doubt¬ 
ful about Australia's future supplies of iron ore 
that its export was banned. Since then, rich new 
fields have been discovered. Australia now has firm 
orders to supply £A750 million worth of iron ore 
to Japan over the next 20 years or so—with the 
prospect of more to come! These discoveries, 
mostly in Western Australia, will mean the develop¬ 
ment of on area that has been largely neglected in 
the pasL and should stimulate the overall progress 
of the Western part of Australia. The exploitation 
of these huge ore deposits will involve large sums 
of mpney, most of it provided from overseas. Sir 
Hurold Raggatt, who recently retired as head of 
the Nutionaf Development Department, said that 
Jhe expected about £A50 million to be spent on 
developments in the next five yeava and probably 
up to £A200 million in the next 20 years. 
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Oil's Well. 

On land and under sea, the search foroil in Aus¬ 
tralia is continuing faster than ever before. Last 
year a record number of 193. wells were drilled, 
totalling more than a million feet 6/ hole. This was 
an incriwse of 51 % over the previous year. In fact, 
in the last three year* there has been a ten-fold in¬ 
crease in the number of wells and an eight- fold 
increase in footage. Australia is also bosHy con¬ 
ducting geophysical surveys of die ocean floor - 
one survey ship has just completed a 4*910 square 
mile exploration of the East Coast of Australia. 

Day After pay. 

Judge business opportunities in Australia for 
yourself. Every few hours, Qantas 707 V-Jcts — 
fastest iu round-world service—leave from America, 
Europe, Asia and the Orient for Australia, Your 
Travel Agent or Qantas will shpvv you £ow little 
exira it costs to include Australia in your next 
round-world itinerary. Ask Qantas, fob, about 
Qantas Air Cargo, offering fast, freqUent services 
to all parts of the world, with renowned Qantus 
cure. Call Qantas today. $ 


AUSTRALIA’S ROUND-WORID AIRLINE 


4 4'YEARS Of O&PENDAMI SEWMii 


. Qantas. m association with Air India and B.O.A.C. 


Qan tas. cornet of Picebdilty and Old Bond Streep London, W. 1 . 
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In 1960, Shinpei Morita wag assigned as chief engineer 
in charge of installation and test operation <A 7J Su 
cranes and transporters of various types at the Gen* 
era! Savin Plant of the Sociedad Mixta^ Siddfrurgfa 
Argentina (SOMISA), Argentina's first fully integrat¬ 
ed iron and steel plant. Because Japan and Argentina 
are far apart, not only geographically, butraho lingu is- 
tically and culturally, before his departure Mr, Morita K 
made efforts to bridge part of thegap by attending a 
language School to learn Spanish. 

His efforts were not in vain, for he foqpd that he 
was able to communicate successfully with hi® Argen¬ 
tine co-workers. He especially recalls their spirit of 
cheerful and diligent cibap&r&udn km their eagerness 
to master the difficult installation and operation tech¬ 
niques of the various pieces of materials-handling 
equipment. 

The result! all the equipment was installed on sched¬ 
ule and local technicians have now mastered the tech¬ 
niques of operating it at top efficiency, further proof 
that neither national differences nor distance is any ba r- 
rier to successful international engineering projects. 
The equipment is playing a vital role in this important 
quality steel manufacturing project, which is supply¬ 
ing its products to industry throughout Argentina,. 
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Tarsis shows, the political captives have the 
same privilege of intelligent conversation 
as the konzlager prisoners, too, v aotmetimes 
enjoyed. One can easily believe that the 
more mildly eccentric of the types here 
described do indeed court repeated terms 
of “hospital” detention just because an 
asylum is the only place where a Soviet 
citizen can share his thoughts freely with 
equally uninhibited people. 

Mr Brezhnev’s “ hospitals ” for dissidents 
are less obscene and brutal places than 
Stalin’s semi-extermination cAmps, but their 
purpose is horribly similar. So are their 
natural side-effects. Many of the prisoners 
age not even politically dangerous, but are 
there because relatives or rivals want to get 
rid of them (often in order to oust them 
from a coveted job, or room) and denounce 
them on false charges. Mr Tarsis makes 
clear the corrupting effects on the doctors 
who are forced by this hypocritical system 
not only to serve as jailers, but even to 
invent “ diagnoses ” to justify the detention 
of victims who are perfectly sane, and for 
whom they do not bother to fake up any 
“ treatment ” except a uniform, continuous, 
and forcible dosing with tranquillisers. 

Chekhov wrote a story called “ Ward 6 ” 
about a rural asylum in old Russia whose 
inmates were likewise confined, without 
any medical treatment, merely to get them 
out of the way; the doctor in charge 
eventually lost his own mind and was 
locked in with them. Now the Soviet 
government, as an act of policy, has made 
its own security dependents the main¬ 
tenance of a similar form of arbitrary con¬ 
finement. Whatever has now been done to 
Mr Tarsis, it is well known that others arc 
still being silenced by these methods, or 
by the threat of them. Recalling Chekhov’s 
story one cannot help wondering whether 
it is not those in control of the system who 
should rcall> be transferred to “ Ward 7*” 
But it would be nice to think that they 
could there receive genuine treatment for 
the paranoia that accounts for their present 
inhuman policy. 

Tito’s Brand 

Yugoslavia 
By Phyllis Auty. 

Thames and Hudson. 251 pages, including 
plates. 30s. 

This is the first of a new series called the 
“ New Nations and Peoples Library ” that is 
designed to provide a fairly basic but 
authoritative and comprehensive back¬ 
ground survey of each country. If the series 
maintains the standard set by Mfcs Auty it 
will be a useful and even distinguished 
addition to the handy background brief¬ 
ings available to busy businessmen, 
politicians and students of history and 
current affairs. 

In the first half of the book, modern 
Jugoslavia is set In its historical context; 
and since it only came imo existence after 
the first world waf, this necessarily Includes 
separate accountsjof die turbulent history 
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of the six autonomous states that ma&t' up 
today's"federal republic. The rest of the 
book is a description of. Jugoslavia's 
development over the last twenty years* 
The two chief themes are the teajmmm 
degree of economic and social nx>demj**tioo 
that has been achieved, and the wav in 1 
which Marshal Tito and his associates have 
worked out their own individual variety of 
a communist state. Miss Auty writes with 
scholarly objectivity. She describes the 
Jugoslav system of government in a nutshell 
as “ designed to keep power in the hands 
of the communists whilst at the same time 
allowing the participation of a high propor¬ 
tion of the people in its administration.” 
She makes die reader understand how, a 
communist regime came to be established 
and even widely accepted in Jugoslavia, but 
without at all ignoring the debit side of the 
regime’s record. The book is well equipped 
with a select bibliography, a useful “ Who’s 
Who” of leading personalities and nearly 
fifty pages of photographs. 


Too Grim 

The Crisis of India 
By Ronald Segal. 

Cape and Pengutn. 319 pages and 326 
pages. 42s. clothbound, 5s. paperbound. 

A grim India this is. After a long survey 
of Indian history, Mr Segal moves swiftly 
into his theme: that India today is still 
trapped in the meshes of a tradition of 
resignation, and that this is deadly 
dangerous. In particular he is concerned 
with the economic precipice off which, he 
reckons, if it does not wake, India will 
shortly fall. One cannot help doubting pre¬ 
dictions of apocalypse, and the evidence for 
this lot is a good deal slimmer than Mr 
Segal makes it look. Shortages, permit 
trouble, inefficiency, India is still vastly 
nearer the industrial paradise than it was 
in 1947. Its agricultural performance is 
dim, but are “tens of millions of people 
slowly starving to death ”? Starving is not 
the same as being underfed. Nor are Mr 
Segal’s favoured remedies the right ones. 
The slim evidence available is against large 
scale mechanised farming, not for it: India’s 
small farms, no doubt because of their 
greater input of labour, seem to have higher 
yields in general than large ones do, and the 
one really large mechanised farm in India 
is no advertisement for itself. Even if 
capital were easier to come by, labour- 
intensive farming in India makes sense. 
Cooperative fanning too might be 
desirable; but there is quite a lot to suggest 
it might not. 

Here Mr Segal may have overstated his 
case and mistaken his solutions, but he is 
right iu principle, because his social and 
political analysis h right. The Indian 
National Congress was never a bond of 
idealists ; today it looks more like a mixed 
shambles of muddlers and crooks. In fact 
it is not $0 bad as that either, but it is what 
it is believed to be that will count if (which 

C y not happen) the democratic system 
rif is put,to the test Mr Segal’s account 
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of Ac gap bb#*efci ? ia 
performance^ sail, the 

con ce n tratio n Ox pnfl fr faf * yshftj riCk wo gitess 
ideal* *nd ptlitiM Afopaoaijt fcfoSf'fine; 
end it is tnefagbufitt t&dlariy wfetf informed 
Indian*. The diigus^dMt^ci^^macoules 
in those who atbe, fwrl fofe* ev hn it titty 
often vote for it for lack n anything better 
—could hardly be $end Mr 
Segal’s apocalyptic' Wamiags bore ate 
nearer the mark. - in • 

Just bow much,national, that> is, Hindu, 
tradition has to do with this ia atgtatyei 
there are other corrupt politicians ehw h iee *. 
But they cannot usually get jnnajk with 
preaching such high ideals and do not ay, 

accepted, he says* by those who hold them 
because it does not octttf td Iru 
would to a westerner, tfatttf on£ft tKSTctse 


the other cannot be. Add this tp’pamfcal 
quietism and the caste system and he 
explains (though many more pages than this 
would be needed to argue it) many of the 
peculiarities of Indian behaviour. A 
A westerner has a duty to point out pne 
or two curious inaccuracies m , Segal’s 
own work. The occupation of Tibet is post¬ 
dated by six years and made responsible for 
the collapse of the 4f Hindi-Chinibhai-b&ti ” 
spirit, which actually grew up despite it. 
The map that opens me book assimilates 
Nagaland, NEFA and (say it softly) West 
Bengal to Assam. There is one unjustifiable 


The Residual Factor 
and Economic Growth 

A report based on a meeting of the Study Oroup 
in the Economics of Education established under 
the auspices of the OECD Committee for 
Scientific and Technical Personnel. Its {ask is to 
bring the resources of academic thought to bear 
on the theoretical and practical issues involved 
in the link between investment in education 
and economic progress. 

90s. (Postage extra) 

Modern Cotton Industry 

A fact-finding study by the Special Committee 
for Textiles of the OECD, the aim of whlpn is to 
draw attention to the complex problems which 
have arisen in this sector since the last World 
War and to make a fresh assessment of a 
situation that is stilt evolving. 

lft.«. (18*. Id.) 

Method of Construction and 
Calculation of tha Nut 
of Retail Prices 

Gives a full description Of the Index of Retail 
Prices, which is based on the recommendations of 
the Cost of Living Advisory Committee, 
appointed by the Ministry of Labour. 

3s. (3s 4d) 
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omission: very little indeed is said of the 
position of India’s fifty million Moslems, 
who admittedly would have broken the 
continuity of the booth but who do exist. 
Correspondingly Htde is said of the real risk 
of communal tension. There i$ also evi¬ 
dence of incomplete updating: India has 
had sixteen states, not * fifteen, since 
December 1963; the population figure of 
450 million, quoted sevenil times, was true 
three years ago; and, more significantly, the 
best estimate of die crucial figure, annual 
population growth, has been 2.4 per cent 
(or more), not z,i 5 per cent, for at least 
two years. 

Wild Flowers Listed 

The (joxpise British Flora in Colour 

By Wl Keble Martin. 

Michael Joseph in association with Ebwy 
Press . 231 pages, including places. 35s. 
There are probably better floras than this 
on the reference shelves, which may explain 
why it took the intervention of the Duke of 
Edinburgh to get a publisher to look at it. 
And sotfie of them were possibly prepared 
by Victorian clergymen long dead. But 
the Reverend Keble Martin, bom 1877, is 
happily very much alive. And is this all 
rhat can be said of the fruits 6f his life¬ 
time’s hobby, close on i,joo drawings and 
water-colours with the originals promised 
to the British Museum? Not at all, for the 
importance qf being a Victorian lies in 
peculiarly Victorian attitude to science, 
using it as servant, not master. Mr Martin 
knows perfectly well that a fair proportion 
of the plants he lists arc not native to this 
country, and that a number even are what 
a modern botanist would contemptuously 
dismiss as garden escapes or, as he puts it, 
a “ weed of cultivation.” But if they like 
the British climate, though only " in plan¬ 
tations,” then he is not the man to dis¬ 
criminate on grounds of race or colour, 
althoqalj oqe notices that^he flraws the ^ne 
against actually TllustraUpg tfte ‘ ponticsui 
rhododendron, % or # tfte livid chciranthus, 
“ weeds of cultivation ” if ever there were. 
And the moral for anyone Who uses this 
book to identify the great willow herb and 
the rest-harrow is that one can lose a lot by 
being too pedantic. 

* \ **/ It < * ‘ t „ } 4* , 

Britain Revisited ' ' ,f •’ 

i tr < C, h 

Anatomy of Britain Today 

l!y Anthony Sampson. 

Hodder end Stoughton. 736 pages. 42s. 

Tail is the second edition of Mr Sampson’s 
monumental work, and it is brought so 
much up to date as to include not only the 
victory of the Labour Party.but the death of 
Churchill—it is curious, gncicleritally, that 
a book so concerned witfT^the transition 
from the old ways ^nd methods to new did 
not pause to dwell on the significance of 
that magnificent funeral and to draw seme 


The sheer scope and volubility of this 
running commentary on the changing face 
of Britain (and the muscles, flabby or other¬ 
wise, which give it its particular look) ate 
impressive, although the structure, awk¬ 
wardly balanced between the gossip column 
and the statistical table, is not withour its 
cracks and flaws. That is, perhaps, given the 
circumstances, inevitable ; it might, how¬ 
ever, have been better on occasions to sacri¬ 
fice comprehensibility to deeper and more 
detailed analysis. Where Mr Sampson 
excels is in his ability to catch the look and 
the accent of those young, classless, ubiqui¬ 
tous men who operate in professions, if they 
can be so called, which were unknown a 
little time ago. The television men, the 
public relations officers, the advertisers, the 
“ advisers,” the organisers of campaigns to 
help this or that cause or person, to launch 
some new commodity on the market. They 
are the natural-—or, looked at the other 
way, the unnatural—inhabitants of a world 
of initials, IT A, PRO, and all the rest of it. 
Mr Sampson skips along, an assured guide 
to the characteristics of this faintly menacing 
territory, and the style of his patter seems 
to match the brisk, semi-artificial confidence 
which is the hallmark of some of the things 
and people he is discussing. It may be an 
optical illusion, but the names of Lord 
Snow and of C. Northcote Parkinson appear 
continually to catch the eye. But then those 
two names may well constitute the key to 
much of what Mr Sampson has to say. And. 
finally, the expanding figure of Harold 
Wilson, himself redolent of the magic of 
an up-to-date laboratory, emerges like a 
genie from a bottle, ready to initiate a period 
of reforming zeal equal in scope and energy 
to that carried through by Gladstone nearly 
a hundred years ago. 

Practical Idealism 

The Politics of Conscience: T. H. Green 
and Hts A?e 
By Melvin Richter. 

tyeitfenfeld and Ntcolpon (1964). (Nature 
of Hqrpan Society Series.) 415 pages. $qs. 

It is surprising that in his “Victorian 
England, Portrait bf an Age” G* M. 
Young referred only ooCe to X. H. Green. 
In tins extremely interesting study of Gfeen 
Mr Richter shows convincingly what a 
central figure he was. .Together with 
jowett, he dominated the great age of 
Balliol when the college also iwas at the 
centre of national life. That there was 
tension between Jowett ind Green adds 
spice to the story. In Oxford os a whole 
Green's influence was of strategic 
importance, and outside Oxford he was 
widely read both by university men and by 
socially committed outsiders, Mr Ricjtier 
sensibly suggests that although Green’s 
ideas were formed in the mid-Victorian 
years—he was bom in 1836 and arrived 
at Balliol as an undergraduate in 1855—his 
influence was greatest in the last years of 
Victorian Shgfind and jpjrito Edwardian 
period* between *890 *0^ 1914. A'fiiah 
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Who was twenty at Greed’s death would 
have been forty in 1910. 

This time lag in the application of’ideas 
fhay account for Young’s neglect of Green 
in his spsdy of the Victorian period. The 
conceptions of active citizenship which he 
advocated were particularly relevant during 
the period of Liberal social reform after 
1906. Through Toynbee they influenced 
working-class as well as middle*class life and 
opinions, and they won the admiration not 
only of L. T. Hobhouse but of Harold 
Laski as wtil. The London School of 
Economics was not outside the range of this 
non-Fabian influence, and even in Cam¬ 
bridge Marshall paid his tribute, and 
successive generations of undergraduates 
studied Green as a basic text in “ the theory 
of the modern state.” # 

Mr Richter is less concerned with the 
history of philosophy than with the relation¬ 
ship between philosophy and action in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth century 
setting. There is more to be said about 
whar happened to utilitarianism after the 
death of Mill, about the relationship 
between political economy and philosophy, 
and about the intellectual forces that 
shaped the “new liberalism.** Yet within 
its range this is a thoughtful and penetrat¬ 
ing study. Green’s life incorporated three 
innovations: he was the first layman to be 
elected a Fellow of Balliol; he was its first 
professional philosopher ; he was the first 
Oxford don to be elected to the town 
council not by the university but by rate¬ 
payers. Mr Richter is particularly sensitive 
to the implications of rhe first of these 
innovations. He shows how Green’s work 
cannOf be understood unless k is related to 
the evangelical revival. What attracted 
Green most in the evangelical tradition was 
philanthropic humanitarianism. He made 
it possible for his pupils to accept the 
philanthropic humanitarianism without the 
evangelicalism. Thereby he perpetuated the 
type of the “ social reformer,” the “ do- 
gooder ” as he- was less reverently Called, 
in a secular age. r 4 ’ 

Equally sensitively Mr Richter reveals 
the ambiguity in Greeflta&fittfti|e<r Hfttetieal 
idealism was a constructive force at tfje 
individual level, but as the basik’dP a* theory 
of state intervention it had serious liqua¬ 
tions, Considered logically and not 
'pathologically it coufd provide as much 
support for the spokesmen of the Charity 
Organisation Society, the enemies of state 
^InWfVendony as for the “ tiew Liberals,” 
who warned more * state intervention. And 
even when interpreted in interventionist 
seme, it dhuld*coftffict With other elements 
in the interventionist' argument. For 
example* it rested cp t jifufound belief in 
voluntarism and a complete abhorrence'of 
class as a determinant of political action. 
These ambiguities ttnd complications under¬ 
line the difficulty of fusing intellectual and 
Soc&fr history. It is a f&gti of Mr Richter’s 
mastery & his subject Hiat’he gets near6 r 
than atiy previous writer on 
dr on ' guy bf ' his Oxford 
contemporaries. f 
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E ven now, fifty years after the industry 
passed it? peak, the old emotions and 
resentments felt over the dechpe of Lanca¬ 
shire’s cotton industry’cag overwhelm all 
reason and logic. It was .th^ fault of the 
government, imports ana cheap labour in 
Hong Kong; not enough protection or sub¬ 
sidies, qo help. It was anything but the fault 
of the industry itself and its inability to 
adapt Few other industries Would assume 
that they had a right to survive regardless of 
change. But few other? have beta King, 
and with such a glorious court. , 

The palace sdQ stands m the middle of 
Manchester, cotton’s capital and for ,a $me> 
‘It m said, die commercial capital, of .fhe 
world,, MW of the world’s .cotton .busi¬ 
ness was,done la the two,ep« 4 »uf haw 
of the Koyal ( Fxclte» St PanTagooe com¬ 
mercial, where me, diifereob'sharply, dif¬ 
ferent, sections of tomduaty tewjfly cOjfc 
petedfpr oilers. Io,i$ 2 j? pc epcchange bad 
fcs^oo^epfbers, spmnars, .weavers, doub¬ 
ts, flnpsVs and We .wsL wjiotoongtf 
the floors of bo* halls; now ft h^ barely 
2,000 and We members that fimt mf: -the 
hah that remains—the, other haabeea re¬ 
placed Mth c gfes, dt> aftifokhutLqfhaift 
tbimanywg else, ft* fttiwoe. 

Indeed, ,flpe «change has bd» $obgW by 
City Centre Fsap^roeaand $Sm,v* tern? 
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and gering: half a million jobs lost in the last 
oca- fifty years, spinning capacity at one-seventh 

i all and weaving at one-sixth of the 1912 levels, 
the Spelt, out in terms of empty mills, ruined 
or in ; towns and the poverty, insecurity and hard- 

sub- ship endured by workers who were in and 
quit out of work .as trade fluctuated and dwfn- 
y to died, the human cost beggars description, 
ume If the manufacturers were too rigid to 
S of adapt to the changed circumstances, prefer¬ 
ring, ring to, ,cipl tpr help and to syait % a 
magical .return of paw glories, they were 
e of also too weakjy placed torcaist the pxes- 
P?. ,sutes that- The system of 

•Hf ‘trading, that, evolved in. the Manchester 

•UJf- exchangn,;wbich atit? peak was a model of 
pafla 'flemmhty and efficiency, in a wgak market 
0£- turned the tiniest breath of competftipn 

dfl- ‘into a mortal plague. the merchant could 
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to atop the define: 
tried to help,- hut 
always compen 
irretrievably fo' 
spindles, instead 
4 something new.. , r ^ ( ^ 

* The Lord mayjmt hdjkWusp wise do mot 
hcly themselves; .Imperial fia a mfari Mdu*’ 
tries and Counaulda-lrtd!jt»*n«bWSi Wsfeti* 
facturers of fibtes, dymuflsmMf maaymsorS 
obscure ehcmicaht Used by nrinliatm'M 
a major market feundorz^Tbe lEnwgamdl 
that hove been blowing-Wt ft tigh , t h er iaWitf 
try,in>cbs last tpo^ears Rri g BuW vhlsWnw 
two companies; CmmauMa >b^ bayW^’utf 
conkMAiiw dirCeriy, IdhpproHdiag taSkef 
to a ria a g is mm t^lilasittw irf.VfyeilT.toferf 
national, which ft approves. Bkxh jhK at 
teshapiag the - indtnmi into t#msdfbed 
vierridri units, uling< all'flbres< ifidlsonaunati 
riy and any techniwe' Wabwiift. L^tn'dhot 
eeotrarion in the ihdUsa^faav'brim'fetipftki 
aMbf four ytears'aga*WI lar^ftftvC^UQmt 
pmies (out of ydOintKt hidNftt^hWntdSeq 
iff per tent of liho hbwiwflMwim 
Sve (out of <85) bedfl'fut 

there are sul) too tmnylwne fltmfr lit 

W OVmfc. ■ ■ 
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say d»t Manchester is repressed. U knows ® alar»f portion of ffie Sty IffiffiedMely 

it is supposed to be the capital of the north nest to the existing commercial centre. On 

west> and commercially speskmg this is true. ®P, °f this, Manchester has the usual am* 
But take sway tb* cdqgpfrcf, fvbeth?r cat- “twos for comprehensive redqjttttpQf 

ried on in b my Victorian textile war<$- its central mopping district—after being 

houses or one of the many brash new spec- father *h«ken bvJ 
built office blocks, aqd what if lpft ? in h‘8 department 

some plows hterafty nqthitig, fof the next tion at Wilmslow. 

most tenjarkable tSag abput the place » « 18 “Iso unfair to hhf^M,5sA|ster.f«r 

its xbp acfcf of mudflats Bfcte stums opqt weaknesses which are Mwfidff^Wf 
stood (many more acres stiff are standing). i u strangely corseted fCgiqiMJ Vlfcupit 
A tardy hut now ffateqfl ft fyA programme of >s the centre, and communications hub, of 

k conurbation (there h no othfcr word for 

.j . It), roughhrfifteen miles in dw&fleter, whbfn 

. 1 ’ j tmstref tfiert art about 46 separate authori¬ 
ties.' Mki#e^er itself, airshed meanly be¬ 
tween Stffortf an# Stockport, has been able 
tp expand only in a narrow southerly tongue 
from rail the competition it badly needs. cohuttisfog the coondl-buift suburb of 

The north west’s air commuters would Wythebshawe, since the War the home of 

prefer direct competition into Manches- some new light industry. TheJptewar in¬ 
ter’s spacious airport. dustrijd colossus, the Ifcfferd estate, 

The air fdurney to th^udrihem dries is Soually over* die border in StsetfoM and 

now takes well over two tours from city Unnston. Even the Manchester Ship Canal 

centre to city centra ft is unreliable, would be more properly named the Salford 

although run with an the sdWonal air* ship canal, slice that is where the docks are, 

line frffli (“TJie captain Wefcan&±t yon tauffljg stbre tariff than any otberBritish 

•board . . .*% Only with jt proper Idft- port write yverpool ami Loodoo/ Tto in* 

bus service, ideatty in smgfl a f and mods ' mftirf W smtoy WitMn Manchester 1 * 
frequent aircraft,, will any eixtiiu redh Ixnmaarim 1 mainly \xttliftb tf ddtf^&hw, 

fi|ht the trains en the aoeMnfle Journey. &t*$pd Shvto 

The main contribution thht the dvie 5 the mQtj& lostckl iriocnfBti wfihftt 

•“ports of Manchester and Liverpool ffl kbp ardftW by 

«mld make m actWa would b« v M pr dtaL’tace ft 

in feeding the international flights from', jmff Ttute ^ nb 


|>BmtAPS the truest vision of Manchester 


vsaign^itASi 

fbe bfowq mi ,» M<w $ide nearer the 
tsentre, dfogy bric^ and cracked 
winopw'r^Ci.of incipient slum clearance, 
the vart Mmfatssta where simps have been 
rieanojKalf this recalls die transatlantic 
style. Then at the city’s heart comes the 


it is supposed to be the capital of the north 
west, and commercially spo^qg this is true. 
But take sway the ca&prrce, frhethet css* 
ried out ,1a b% ylcteriaa textile ware* 
houses qr one of the many brash new spcc- 
built office blocks, aqd what if lpft ? In 


spw 


bshpv sms 


Within the north west Itself, the Way to 
trmvet ls by cat—ff you have one. The 
M 4 motorway has already chipped hours 
off the Journey rimes, and the motorway 
n etw o rk la spreading. On oooventiooad 
> toads, iris »tia* comfort to find how often 
the most mon str o us Jams ate caused by 
mara bo us improvements. Except in ora* 
frai: Manchester, parking it riijr: derelict 
sitea nwhs find car parks, and cue tnvrter- 
shh> in.‘Che yegkm la drib’ »7 per bun* 
deed famhiew agkinst the national figure 
of sa per hantbe^ Ccrthudy then aw 
a groM many lrnnets and certainly the 
node noethwanl* cap cat spectacularly 
blotted m holiday rimen But jspnmUy 
weda am unrBairialdy empty* Vet, pn*B 
the northern and eeutharp motorway 
, sy atema succeed in worming thrir 

§ through the tenses of Binning* 
it ia-e ? w»»te,of time «n try gt^ng 

how ioes the trayai|% buaipeee* 
man mg around? Next yetf rau passenger 
’^weslbht Loniiatt th S|4Mh«it«wid 
p'Afc^dttLbfe vastly better, With ri$- 
villenalh. tt'wfll take jhr jjmlii tn ea«ai 
dqj'at ‘tti tmM, with increased fre* 
'quoichfi 1 ' arid dink dpteforiable bam 
{The beri^ttnCs ikt'mpr-pu l o mlns to 
Mandiestey, "and 3hr' foaios to UWw 
' J #dpL) Cla (he fouflwy In cdttriel L^ak 
!■* MM BuM^pritoTUrerdfi 4 (BWte again 
$010*1**'' ft'** •> > nr *0 A 


its zqq acre! 6 t muernau ^o^rc stum^ 0aqp 
stood (many mote *cr& spfl are staodiog). 
A tardy but now deterged programme of 


from rail the competition it badly needs. 
The north west’s air commuters would 
prefer direct competition Into Manches¬ 
ter’s spacious airport. 

The air fdurney to th#* northern ddes 
now takes well over two tours from city 


aboard . . .*). Only With jt ripop er kfi^- 
bus service, ideafly in amaflaf caf mods 
frequent aircraft,, will any aftfine redb 
fight the trains on the aoo^nfle fourney. 

The mam eontributfew dikt the dvie * 
airports of Manchester and Liverpool 
could make to regional activity would be 
In feeding the international flights frmp'" 
London airport, in provMft^g^igvdr Qjpftf 
international services, and ^flPrryfof'the 
inter-regtonal paweng^ " 

iWSj centred mjjfhondon. Were nefej^laid M 
out tosco^" xtisat pnmeoha^iighflnate 
JOjgetjrom Manchester th^^ow^ten 
mirajfr so. In a nvuch-stontln sleeping 
cm). Osri s|ain, srpafl aircraft with no 
friui in the soyi^are needed Perhaps, 
in the blue fUtdih, the^e will^ome a syt- * 
tem of fsedcr-setriGcs tdt^^ikudoft*^ 
P<^ts, by helicopter ftticA If? 
tng towns. That woukM|p f .another 

on two of itoiritlra ’ ' .#> n v' 

4 <c t irf ■ 

. *■ * . j __ *- % *v /**« *■ 


rip&jfd tf'TtuSt yfffi tut wBfcWtom 

JwiWrite ektert obsM^ *8c 

^alea|lmnf 7 ' ’ ’ i !*-.>** 
to fo^ tesertfesai* been , 
onnnmK whwray: tf^rioweH whh 

ri m, •‘iatt r bbS 
bought 'Mi |nd befo Jk«0SuMfr ^MtHeA 
fmt& tMfJobsby iMmagm a'overkjbill. 
Mmute*ter,hnf «,fe wife 

«OTwm'tCTjw i S M vf&K s'&aptit 
,hmbeeu'™to l «o#wdjiOTraCit f OT 
lfiN% xrMkudleihjt mmmMntmfy 
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wince 1963, Ravenseft ^;; MAOHUU. — An «ntireJy^N|iW 

been actively engaged in ''tfo £$&-K% wkh ,wW • mi * , 
development of Lancashire. IM ^" : f%r[;r “•• ’* i 

closely with Local Authorities, dBpSfc'f fr jjfr rj ft i 

has already bean achieved towards vlso»||^'uib»o dtiOR/tpl* 

viding modern Urban Centres to mei«^>'* Wvil|teOL‘«M. fnlfolt 
the needs of today—and tfiumorrpw, - '«-• ?FWin» the 

The developments lists? -1#^^;- r tMsMfcW * MMi 

part of Ravensef^s totalpo^rt^tion^^ ' 

-represent an 

than £20,000,000 in the futtfro pr6^ : ‘ -,'»' . _VvM / 

parity of this vital region./•;/,•/^' ; * '^hith.r.o'SSppSSwI^W 

-.///: : 

• ■■•frU park* 

• 0Ottthisy£t : . .V'..;.v'/V 
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a. John's Prtclnci - Utter pop! 


'sr.VvvjiScu>AV'fW<f^.LP\«.o.d.M/ n»-i27 park lane, lonoon, w;i 

ThtPtlneliml SvlM'Jmry Commtny el Ttn tynt Stzurltjn /nmtmtnt Truu Limit** 
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s'**gaMntM*.>ttahete) witfala 

ady-oertaai :bmdcg^V|r^'ri«M^ v 
neither. ic -bom mMilnT^h 
round ii into* dune iSM' 

This ii first. ofTeH t 


now; tgjmed mound AUncbettst, in .--the 
stfckjeat job k has anywhere te the Country. 
If tj» batrittacan be. relaxed, totoe jut- 
pamf thing* tttoht become poteiMe* Bvm 
aow,.ptut u&Kmags, 4 fccoura*edby the 
GJvfcTrurty tovardt Mnt plans f<« turning 


Uiterpoof 


rf * i* i In mn h ill NTiriMlitf t 

HtttunhwtKMlMt flfedklfe A>an|^HrjMMbiM^ 
nV'nnuMOlipalitaiaraijet. with :pMns% 7 Mc 
• cttnpte^dnlw'dwbettJat; atin du t irfal 
"HUhi^KM deakBct . atoa^teufatuhawa; -diaie . 
btedlpt^iil u f md u g .C' hf p r i a nate attUbai- 
bndhh^hj^mhtdg,: -firing and recreStwh 
: artaai.'/ 8 te|iWt'« diat tlim. alks et tub* 
Airtimira, pSpHift lad acreage of emptiaes*^ 
Maadteati^^etoperljr supporstd bp its 
4^00,'.xnjajtf hi « tot .ii 
the rjcafe'boilt&f. the .quality tbet>'su«i;« 
nyteeKacediar^> -.: .) • ■(.■ ..;■; 
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•«Fo*U got :*there first, * Their site id 
Minded by a main line to Loodon ifi pro* - 
MSK ofdectriflcation, ami a main nwd itx * 
''ptoSm 'Ot connection with the mo*orwty 
afafalfa,-. Tfcey are very neat Livevpool air- 
Wm, Mad, more. important* the Mersey. 
Iwri-rfaWS' its, major plants bn navigable 
*w 4 wrways, on rbe groumFtittt the making 
rffarademands the cheapest means of bulk 
transport, botb for raw materials and the 
OOtapletedproduet,. 

‘ In a. inty it h,Stwprxsing that Merseyside 
fad to wait ualfl the sixties to get a major 
motor'--There was Leyland, of 
course, anctDunlop making tyres* .‘and 
a Codded brake factory (both near 
Ford’*. hew plant), but nothing else 
until Ford—now with over KW»o workers, 
and an overaU investment of . nearly. £40 
nfiUipQ. Vafafall .will/invest more (£<Sa 
mdlion), but^mpipy fewf^ii woritcrs. capital 
ihtenaivehess is mcdhhjmd.by local invest-' 
meat and. -fagiwr allowances—ffajigb 
General Motors. ja -1 always interested more 
in the supplyfat labour titan in any gerverfa 
mental lodfaemebfa, 

Tbedflference fa Capital ihtensiveoieai 
between 'Fbrd abd Vauxhfal is expltined by , 
th6 %'mt ffslewoad.i* tat Ford prfav- « 
arfijr afasdy^faaddng and assembly operation, ■; 
amr .^mmere; Ifat (south ofthe Mersey) 
Wirt-fat fat fa Vaoxball to make (c*]M«u- 
■■ int^isWb) ttngjfaea and' gearboxes, - Demand . 
hfaf.. greater- than expefaed : Vto . 
Vafafatt is aafaffibttM 500 VWa» a day* 
itBfinmeie/ana Fatal,:tm bufitg pfafa at 
Halehwfiivth teak# the gearbox** toe the , 
whofeFbrd range—5,000 a day. Component 
manufottfaeifs have started to fiock in, 
making evqrythifa from car Seats to-fafety 
glass. 'And did.Bmtsh Motor- OMpcMdon 
has a {Agfa at Kfrxby far washing machines 
jfad the fatnj-gaod ( ,Moulttm bicycles. 
Stsfadard-Trilsmfh etpplfas nearly 2,000 
Very near -Find,' making txxfiek tot 
spects fcari} tfajf snfa Well want to 
expand fa wfat b oow'atecogtdsed 


. Before Ford-, started fa build its factory, 
the company pad had four applications for 
every job. NOW, Ford reckons that it and 
its c om petito r s an d stropKm hsve aboot 
exhausted "the supply of suitable labour, for 
the motor'' .'. 

inaugurate a fresh start- fa ifa bnmpy labour 
relations (afaUlfapfafcfa^^ ' 

the unions 

Dagenham d^ra^ from'cdfa^lnti^iy 
early days at Halewood. . 1 ^ fakitfatJMI 
Dagenham-type ptoducdvityjrifi0fa 
considerable passive rea»tanfa^w 4 ryfag,w 
achieve it. But such wages attracted not 
Only; tbit VattMptoyed but. a tfa-ycf 
people fa exfadtag^ jobs^pardcukriy 'lad . 
natufallyfrfa* -.d»ei|i»«fOol'-€-^iWd^: 

• faaiiweH>M *'• • 



. -tfacfassida.- 4- dot^--wagrtahip id* 

. The company was, and it, interested neither 
fa-tcenagers-hor in men rinseh over tortyi 
At the same time, although only ty-peresfa' 
of Halewood’s labour, are skiliad <nea,rtfaatt 
(and the majority-: of - the .foremifaasWFjiftr 
locally recruited)*-will, have .^ome.’fmm 
existing industries. $0 therefadd surplus 
to allow for wastage eitber-df-apprentiocs 
or of the present skilled' labour ' force. 
Since the small apprentice school-washes 
widt most industries) the last thing, to be 
set up, the first apprentices wifi-not emerge 
from the. school until the.fafaory.haa been. 
in operation for six or seven years. (But 
Ford spent £2 million to trafa die unskilled 
work face k neaded.) . ■ •*’ ! 


$0n0w~in-Furi 


, ■ * 

** "dfak$fce« 



Hrmalidsfas 
. fa’ nesfafae a.. , 

4 BgMb*i. It fa 
some extent tafehn'^MP -^SeMNkih^owfaa- 
shoulders by the -«fa#ing''gmit:'gM!kfa- 
attnt contracts that thcfa-alpjibtiildfag yard 
at Barrow regularly gfas, 

Wfafr fa;ifaubit4df, byfiipoo people,, of 
whom tonte 4 ## worf/for VJckers in sjiip- 
buttfing ifad few,fottfa, wine firm in' 
e#ae^ridg. The ttiglMejitsg;;patt of' the, 
firm js heavily involved in huimihg ships’ 
engines, rad pesel engines fbr BriQsb rail¬ 
ways (both sorts faf engine are dfaigned by 
Suberfa Switzeriandi CXfar parts oftpp' 
vfat. 'engineering Wotks maky ‘ cenicnf 


; iTbe fabipbuildlifa side, of, fae fitfa . Lis 
jnst' lahPcnM, ’attcTb’ nbw fitting out, tn« 
fitfa'.tjopJbfeKfai.'of ifafater eyief built fa 
Europe. It could'jnst be'CcOrtotHkally sound' 
to do .this tort of j<^-whidi'is.,lfasic4lty 
the welding together'of . vast plates of steel 
r-to^^ jfar : ffom,' yrijefa. M ;stefa ! totfesJ|fe 
tbade, -Tf this ,t^si|' is 
goyeriunent’s defence requirements’ fac 
geftfag fa, the 'sfayw an 
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Fiis^ < * ‘ -lick; cf oppori 
tttjddeirdthdr k appreadees or labourers, 
Hk xt&tixm (ko 4 »itlri with romemberiog 
how mudb of the Attfeb^dMKMir prhblm 
is ( du^ precisely to uastdied -tetnagers). 
Secondly, lack of opportunity foroWerraen 
displaced from Older industries/ ' Third, 
the inadequate contribution toadta; eveto by 
an enlightened company like Ford, 
ahead3rinade<{ua«e sapper of skilled tft&dift 
on ? Mirseyssdea • - But"k •xnakes^- a chaise; for 
Merseyside, nevertheless; to' be -'tliirti^ 
about theprobierns aonuallyassodated^tn 
the great booming quadrilateral of Europe^- 
of which Merseyside is, potentially, the 
farthest north-western <X) v /; - V \ X 


there is not much fihesse’ in'mis b£ en- 







which can only 

mare. The atoaM^pym^*»^ 4, w^^n: 
chemical works run by Matchpn some 50 
miles up the Cumberland c4ii orily b| 
|u^led by road aft^ detours altoost 120 

. There' is one other large concern in 
Batirow—Hhc steelworks* employing some 
990. people. Locals believe that under any 
soct of rationalisation or natiotiatisation it 
wOuld surely bc shut down. Thie accom¬ 
panying iron-works, which used iso operate 
op meal ore, was itself shut down two years 
' agq. $otae $oo men were then put out Of 
w»k Unemployment rose to 5.8 per 
cant, and Bartow was declared a develops 
ment district, with all the resulting 
benefits. But new incoming firms have made 
On insignificant contribution. Vickers are 
putting in new offices and, a computer— 
likely . te, Save labour, at a cost of 
££ million, of which a fair lump 
mils On the taxpayer. The one really 
la*ge ; new,^ development in‘ the Barrow 
atwa iSr tint installations cf Glaxo Labora¬ 
tories.8 miles kWay at UlyerstOn, employ¬ 
ing r,Opapcople. ; GlaxO appceclatc the dean 
a site> that once held an ironworks* 
canvassed by Barrow will 
roaamt ,M on the communications prt>- 
bMfh and then on the difficuhies of : moving 
town dominoed by a single employer, 

: Barrow i& a dignified f0wn‘ by the stan¬ 
dards of the 18 jos When k Was laid out. 

It has ne sfuffis to mention, but ai great dfeal 
of rutindewh" owner-gocupicd housing and 
some spectacular teneMehtfc : oti the 6lasgtiw 
. pattern, builf to house immigrant Clyde¬ 
side smpyafSd wbrk^fs; in the imm : It hopfes 
, to;' 'a ‘ masi T, bf J 

dhy: 1 ^^:. i&fr; lip ,; the, Cptfhdl' 
.|deyelpper ff whp 
V <* new sfk>p® 

- W«d the surrounding 

-' stood,.empty , 

^wAa^WKlsary o^Faw^s. ^kad, object^ 

. ■ «mbMooa s : 
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^Tbp wi«h> acceptance 
pf thin opaque 

pdntlnqa for 
opao%bt paMm 
thlcJcnaaa, haa ^Kr 2 ' 
atoning of a new 
that thesa«Kcalleht 

■ • ■ tty, 

. prtrMam at*, uead fortfcaAIr 
Tha fpllcwlni quaHtiaa M avalMMo In 


to rang* )a—4B/4$<i.*.ny '. ■... 

otor** tot» tpoguo 0 Mtog* a*MWtf 
rf Mt tow 0 /*ra* fOPUH^bt 

oatoaiWpawant InutvTtM eovtr kptihUpfonQfiueti 
v Pojttbit toMm of (It* At to 

iMtoto ton* -oMnwnfet *mtckJm& 
ifuMHtfSalpt»xt hf&mfM 4 nHoar 


ofthciViWrade, of determinectgro^th 
f^s^thM'sjiakina *" 

reematiftg! itselpas tfte fftsf efty wi!h$: 


1 w*wifWP 


recreatingitseWjis the ftraiwdNhaA 

the.cJhfl,lang0. 
of tomorrby«C ; n6t just as a #rtmar's 
dream/r^justas a hearttess Con- 
' atriicti^of atbef andfSbiricrbte,. but as 
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fete*. 

one nrillionftong trim 

» wee^. so*atn will no longer haul trolleys 
oyifKk*, .Roqg h da l ea n«» shopped««* 0 nd 
njf' Jjrfct-nwktojs machinery m Gortaftny 
•*&4e*igncd its own light,. a^eleaiopi- 
cfl^oopttwed factory,#* wfchjb* hun- 
• dn» operatives fortneuyltagfjUm'to turn out 
300,000 bricks a .wedK: JnlfWreplaced by 
rj teen. Giam, ttettow^ .wiU 

henceforth rip (^ f^ the pita, without 
Masting. dirtmoivMr L, 


;Sg|gigfISf 

works. faj.Brijaln.Otift AirtNimttnwity.ic V • 
Ste^-t^p(«i»’(?annotdo far amenity 
what Klkiiigesna lns done* howeter. »• The 
neyRoughdalct hbat wiB be adeiigbcto 
work in compered with the old, but there is 
no equivalent to PilkiflgtOQa palace. .'Ror. 
nost of the peoplc who five there, foo moat 
Of the dhty, therefore, it win atfli be horrible 
St E|oie9o.€mr a long whikltgngwiq._ 


&£j|AiDr 

- T|^tled^^ : oLttaht^ S|p5^VCT(t 
put..snaWjH1»otpetHMff'of!«!Plfc-><: < M<li(ir 
mums h»o simply taken- to sitting athomc 
when, the iniB round the- cwnet ias<<leecd 
down; provided tbpjmmof.tbfs ateW.ftte 
sat®*?!-good'm this, japor disaster; 

There iw^tdeed, maifi sragit faviwjWijb 
ftetak 'w.-toitmtoti; ?lc<i».,famg!'Oa'tne 
M6 (indeed, if #m 'Bhightufa ^wt .mud*- 
fthdthecfltth-soiitia ntilw Uoe. 
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sanployram, fonnfovtriple base ofuorfo- 
t flfiCMib fr cV da|m to a share oftbe 
regfon’v {formed expansion. In a small way 
ithas initiated its own scheme {or attracting 
people from, the crowded south eaat « 
BngfoqdL and immigrants even,, crane fppm > 
tfc# yrakhuiigry w hat 

waots is overwill arrangement* with Ajfo%- 
Chester and Ltvesps#—pMhcularly {dyer* 
pool. And Nelson , and , Burnley each have 
the usual and iocong>etihk schemes .for 
jacking up their own local government 
Status. ■' ■ " ; -r 

• Nelson bas s point when<h says that .its 
welfare services, of which it is very proud, 
could he better, wet) if spread;over, a popu¬ 
lation river twice its present, size, Thebous- 
ing account (now being used for new houses 
for the .first , tune- in ten ycars> is stretched 
to: inphicfe social centres for the old. 
“ People in thia tosm know that they can 
come to.the. mwn hall if foey’tefo,trouble ” 
said a councillor, and he .meant to. The 
corporation is making a golf course- Pvery 
child In thefocal schools has a spell ip a 
camp school, an Pendle Hill where in 16^2 
George Fox bad his vision of Lancashire 


Bolton 


YHRSeif 


T ub very name of Bolton conjures up ■ 
ifcll of doth. The town’s climate and 
geography brought it into existence for 
cotton done. Smce i_9j7, the.labour force 
in textiles has dropped by soajfe10,000. Of 
the 103 mills within the- town, many of 
them Satanic, 63 have closetf m the past 
eight years. The’ number of "people work¬ 
ing and fivinjt in fod town has in that some 
period Men by 1,000. Here, in one dty 
of rfiofooo people, is the whole problem 
of traditional Lancashire. The people do 
not atay. The traditional baric industry— 


next largest, engineering. Cotton will shrink 

K foofiy despite, a tenqmraty boom that 
‘‘the admirmle Bolton Evmiiff'NttU 
idth Mvet^metiei' for.Wmvfogroofo 
majorsaqdring defttt.'-''■ u 

- BahvfK k'lawifcfoie here is the extent 
of foe .mmt' yeafotptatloC' ft lies smack 
in foe inkHfo’bffoe north-west’s market 
for consumer goods. Its people have learnt, 
in k (entity and r hrif of nfckmg cotton; 
foe habit ordfiigeOcesnd adaptabuity.The 
town employs naff as flMmjvWpmen as live 


fis boobdirieft.. Ntoe foo 
fvebeiaprdvidedittfoe 


* foe land Arnwrj»wn,n«t«, 

wlfo foednejritaplftikotd^ dfoy, k- idlest 
about rn egJce shapes It tgeoa cburlkhfo 
such a well-prdenfo, wefi-CK**l fof; P*M?,W 
fed-some sympathy forfoe young who 
lpavo~-«an it be thry. find it dull? -And 
does it matter if they , find foe opportunities 
to match their ambilfoo somewhere else? 

Ndson’s future rind nortb-wt Mnp»- 
ahire’s hopes, must fic In sensible ootopera- 
tteo, ntfier than b ic k ering over boundaries. 
The authorities have got as for as a 1 joint 
approach to focal authority bousing pto- 
grammes-7-they want to show fogyean 
qukldy provide foe bowses, for. foe-.-peepfc 
who.are not yet foere. They should I* 
allowed, if they can, 10 take foe reladvdy 
small quantities of overspill they could pro¬ 
vide for now, sod then be wiflmg-to plan 
foe future,with an eye on easy communie*- 
riona (some road bowling is going on) wifo 
the new city at ,fxyiaad-Qioriey. Many 
more people would enjoys soiall-town .exis¬ 
tence, with fplend>4 country only five 
minutes from foe door, if ,fopy felt a big 
town was not *o for from the doorstep 
either. 


I , % l 



'JtiikLdfc'fg.LAlLAi M. 


years ; famous, firms have bought fotojhe 
jnwa, Unemployment, despite foe decluie 
of jdbs in cottpn. kr almostdown to 
the rbek-boftom I Vjfor bfok-dW 5 W»r 
Standing, foe persbiulV ttajedfe* .ijMMrir 
foen ^unaWc to learfl new trades, The 
jiff majority of the new, foyersraL jobs ate 
pifoyided fo. these same, aiofotroUs 44 
cotton-mills that tooth oyer every View, Toe 
thought struck the. rity cotfodl ; “What 
fooutd Boitop fook T on? / <81 ft tiapty 
mlljs ? ” So they went oUt and sold smcc 
in those miOa. r ; , 

. But it remains tru? that jfois pwtfotfod 
stray qt load btthtfoe wu mb 

rnmmh 


THb economist may is, uws 

years, ^ ^^^to n-milb can be con verte d 

hall; while genuin 
ing needs an Indus 
Scare, the OTterioif^fl^^^^ 

(save for exceptional cases such as new 
towni4cv«S6pments) t de^Mient on the dags* 
tence cf -a, fair degree of unempioytne&t. 
iSo BdltOQi a lamrrti 0 am& phine if ever 
there wtu aic, hw been odlbedstely denied 
afsr tout because of itt owa fcdf-heip. The 
pojfmlauon has gone on falling; 

Now thia low of p^>ulatkm it a selective 
loss. Thc dty’s equtkien peopte tnade a 
snap check-^ndthisis a cityin^iichover 
40 per eras of young peopk pm*, at fifteen, 
into some sort bf tetective edueatkMi. Of 
those who received grants for higher edu¬ 
cation in a recent year, only ao per cent 
took their first Job aft^r' leaving university 
or college in Boltshn itself v only 30 per 
centitf im total toekidbeir first in soudi 
Lancashirea 

: First, there ate. very few jobs for the 
higbrfiwrt in Bolton itself. Second, many 
Ugb*fiim choose :nof to stay in Bt^ton, 
which for all its success as measured in raw 
employment percentages looks a seedy, run¬ 
down sort of place. The decline of cot¬ 
ton, the vacating of mills, the straggles of 
railway, the notorious (and soon-to-be- 
redundant) gas works that looms behind the 
town bally all these make a hollow heart 
to the city. * And Bolton has wisely hired 
Mr Graeme Shankland to show. how 
the city's centre could be rebuilt to match, 
and indeed to show off to better advantage, 
the true magnificence of the great town hall 
that is the mark.of its one-rime pride. 

. The point about the Shankland plan is 
thatjit looks towards a future, Bolton that 
would be a true capita) of its own sub- 
xagion;. for, dose as it lies to Manchester 
kself, there are in addition to tb<{< pity’s own 
ptfiuatipn another a?d equal rOovxx> Iiv- 
mg snthin a^ rpaiionable bus-ride of the ^ 
Centre which cries, out fop—*od* aa impor¬ 


tant, whic| has room for—-rehujiding to fit 
the foreseeable world of the 19B0*, Bplton 
doea not in itself have, the resources to do 
Shis*' Some'see the^turo as lying with .a 
'greater, Bdtcmj inqaWteting,within its 
i rahwiWc fe«|iem'ow:Sc^A)o people. Such 
j . U> We load 

'' ^vka in 

favom of, so adm&lbfe an’authdrityaiBoI- 
‘ ton ittdf would. Be an act of fofi^ 

This k why regional, planning is needed 
^fhich ideafis rtpoh# dliagpination 2f 
haemsarydn favpur ef a Natural ajfihher such 
a.^tdn, and'thti;'®#^ nxfafttftw;# 
l^serl Who shall hcre hplJjjuBidpg; The 
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degree ^'regionM ifittrdependetice in Lino * 
catiuri ■ >ilt already iucn> due Bolton?* 
rtnployfcftv fatwfc* with. tfee parados ^ 
bitter dtonage o? skilktf«i*in*«ing< latawr,, . 
periled up like mad at taught dr ill t 
those 6pftwnep to belaid off, after fHe dtp- 

Si i ■ 11— ■ ■idu. ^ n »a^iwi^sl^d^a^nnandLnb^l^nnniMMri>»dnmHi» 


CtllMioft of‘the tSR 2 aircraft^ 
away ia£teuaf. It does see—™ 1 
Jwrasydiiuptflnow,! _ 
liW coftjd harness for the 
such energies within the region 





ton so pri^eminentl? has. 




Blackpool 
and Better 

f 

fecone 

to 

iytde 

city 



B lackpooj should be made bigger, 
given a new name, and built again. 
This would save it The town is doomed 
so long as it tnes to carry op as Wooi- 
worth-on-sca But rezoning, renaming and 
rebuilding to the level of, say, Marks and 
Spencer-on-sea might transmogrify it. Then 
the north west would possess a pleasant 
enough escape resort to make life tolerable 
for those who are unable to find solace m 
the Lake District, or the Pcnnines, or the 
bold basements of Liverpool and Man¬ 
chester What is the point of a five-day 
week, long free evenings, and a motor car 
if there is no place to go ? 

The local government boundaries com¬ 
mission could easily Set things moving. 
It would simply rub out lines, to produce 
the shaded area on the map alongside Call 
it Fylde City, 

Fiddling the boundaries and planting the 
idea in the papers would not, of itself, be 
enough to make Blackpool into the real fun 
place that the north west genuinely needs. 
The council wants a social survey to find 
out how many people come to enjoy them¬ 
selves, and how often, and why. Meanwhile, 
August 3parr, vacancy signs ajrfe nowadays 
dotted about for most of the summer. 

beginning to 
fie' figures 


for most ’of 

Property prices are only now I 
catch up with the wildly Optin 
paid at the end Of the second wofld war, 
''But Blackpool is not finished. Many 
people who could not afford to take a holi¬ 
day at all in 1939 now go to Blackpool, and 
m#fty north-'we$temef$ find that there is 
nothing ljke the relief of a cheap second 

h^jn 

Geneva 



reneva 

makes it possible to zip up from Birming¬ 
ham in a couple ofjsours for a dotty week- 



iF afl this Who* to exaJMrate the impor¬ 
tance of 

tale of two iff Blackpool?* ‘iasest mSummt 
grimdioseipfotectal VoWotetand, 

to use the empty wgsft o$ap Stpotey $ark 
(one, Themeiand, was to .have fapitfL an 



end. And the conference business is still 
booming. But the most decisive item is 
probably the amount of London money 
being put in. 

In 1963 Mr Charles Forte's restaurant 
company bought the north pier ; lasr year 
Rank’s moved in to buy some smart new 
seafood restaurants. A new theatre has 
been opened and, this spring, a joint Mecca- 
Rank venture (dancing and yet another ten¬ 
pin bowling) has given rise to a modern 
building with flashy neon lights. 

If this list is to be added to m any mean¬ 
ingful way m tb^ next few years, Blackpool 
wilt have tO have its motorway link to the 
M6 at Preston. The toWft has already been 
given a transfusion of hope by the deci¬ 
sion, announced in March, to go ahead with 
the Manchester-Preston motorway But the 
road from Preston, normally covered in 


mkh-made take ; & driven* cittfema,' a a 
driving range,* and « fair crib of* the Tiaon 
Gardena. Thfc money would have effififae 
from Budios > 'i*hd< Associated British 
Cinemas. Baity this year,, ABCrBmtyu 
withdrew-—officially because tty, projected 
motorway, into piaekpppl ba$ been re-routed. 

The pew route' takes in the line ot^rail 
right through t 6 the town centre, Coming 
’out at where the 6td central station (ctbked 
last October) brought in the crowd# that 
now come by car or bus. ThiiToefr itiofor- 
way route part of the reason why Seemd 
Covent Gardetk Properties is still pushing 
ahead with its town centre redevelopment 
scheme—£14 4 million worth, beside the 
Tower* Planning permission 19 , being 
sought, in a flurry of argument about 
regional shopping. 

For schemes of this size, apd the motor¬ 
way to justify them, something bigger, 
richer, and more powerful than the county 
borough council of Blackpool is needed 
This is the primary reason for suggesting 
Fylde City, which, if it is to work, 
and to show a profit from entertain¬ 
ing people who long to be entertained, 
should be given the liberty—even the 
license—to entertain them as it might wish. 
The best way to do so would be to give 
something of the legal standing of 


a land-bound Isle Of Man. It should be 
allowed to raise the capital, if it can, to 
finance a toll motorway to the M6 ; perhaps 
permission to run a commercial radio station 
of its own, yes, with pop al) day, might help 
to bring in the money* The Fylde city 
fathers could then decide, on a pure com¬ 
mercial basis, which amenities were most 
desired by finding out which ones people 
were willing to pay most for. 

If this led to a little sin, that might make 
the whole thing work. Fylde City Should 
be able to invent its own licensing hours, 
open casinos, show uncensored* Him* * and 
club-theatre plays; it could uwdotibt toler¬ 
ate, if nor legalise, the many doubtful door¬ 
ways that, south-ensterhffs like to be aware 
of having available, in Soho. Perhaps this 
would disturb the engineers and wh tc 
collar workers Who drive from the 
Fylde coast *<o "w6rk hi Preston, Levland, 
and further. But ir just might disturb 
enough such petiple in the right Way, by 
making ebe north west a less dull place in 
f which tt> live, add thus cutting off the drift 
r gway, of the best brains and skills. Axtfor 
•the retired gentlefolk of Blackpool’,* suburbs 
—why, eyen in Spho, every doorway tyeds 
a doorman. 
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T'Ymve nodi oo the A 46 rootprw*y^ TJicrc loom up to tire risk** 
■mJ i just a stone's; thrtm from Wtgaa,. the towering slag .heap?,: 
known locally u tb« TjuM-ffete^titich overshadow the squalid 
> #ttle town of AshtQatMHlMI^^' 'Hie cotftWSC Is (dlllitg—Tire - ' 
Smooth 'stHft' irterjr redoo, bringer of activity and 

growth) beside the bllnd cfe^ntus of ancient activity, now imposing a 
real limitation Ofnew growth and the acceptance pf., 

new standard. ,;Tbe' o£ slougSng off tfjfe- sj fanqr i w i A- dxg'''* 
heaps is easily, thb jbwgest <4 its kind, ip the riStintry and also die 
most urgent, foe these places demand room to swing. The children 
swarm cheerfully! through the streeta of a typical Lancashire town. __ 
They are out tbere largely becawc their battiks are ao-*M$ 0 tf 
gardens nonexistent, and playgronnds and upea-'fpuei so few 
and tsr between. At the present rate of grfuad- 

, children will play on the street, to6. ^ . ’ V^ < 

fYivate people should be indighant about their -bffMppt; 
things wil] certalnly not improve until in djst dh |l» 
must, and con, be isoproyed. But this inval^ ~ " 
about the allocation of resources^ about hi 
skill and material can be spent on making oli 
life, how far people Should be concentrated 
or how fat expansion 1 and renewal can be 
on the oM store. . • 

The areas suitable for largc scale 11 |iiiiimi# g|to~ iftifjlp fj 

ark fairly clearly defined by physical !Jantatioh»OMhe'more limit' 
ing than others), and by the positive artractioiw'# the sprouting 
communications system or the availability of flat land suitable for 
industry. Physical limitations, inciude the great estuaries, the, land 
upon which it is hard to build (peaty soil, or. the acres under¬ 
mined by coal or salt mines), and the very steep ground which cuts 
short the inland edge of the region $ but this, though expensive 
re build on, might prove so cheap lib buy as to be economic; for 
housing. Administrative limitations, none immutable; include the' 
present green belts snd national parks, and the location of the 
Jodrell Bank radio-telescope in . a position which sFedlses for 
development a hundred square miles of the Cheshire plain. More- 
over, ; the western section of the region con¬ 
tains much of Britain's very best farmland, 
splendidly close re the market, for its food. 

In contrast, south Lancashire and mid- 
Cheshire contain hundreds of square miles 
of land poisonCd, scarred or undermined by 
a history of industrial prodigality. Outside 
development districts, local authorties get 
no help with this burden. The chemical 
industry and the Coal Board are now putting 
things re rights where they esq. But nor¬ 
mally iit it . nobody’s business.: And in 
massively blighted placet like Ince-in- 
Makerfield (40 per cent waste land) no 
solution short tf wholesale evacuation snd 
■ • total 1 rerfng yan be .sstiafecrerj, 

'Within, rids framework, three different 
plamting stratifies carf techdseo; the 
choice fa pf. sequence hod -titled.' Mott 
planned tfc^ritoWent now ,(iqd|nding,,SW- 
metsdaka&fepncpm new towns) fafis into 
the first strategy—which is, in fact, re con¬ 
tinue* though maratber more orderly 
fashion;: the natural te^Kncy re fill tip the 
entire area between titer Merseyside and 
. Manchester cenurhedons. :V '1wo is stiff 
^ ^ good industrial ladd ttlohg the ^hlp Cimal: 


:;; ' a nawhiisi-derelict, usreknniiMd- ^:unnahtou>Bhi^y>T|Mnr 
A Wa n ringrod , wre ooce derifraateAfor srbcw toWnr,Which; ooddihaye 

. vt*:! "vdWogfii .~ “ 




generating -power Of the coming motorway network as a creative 
forte in itself rather than simply a connecting link between existing 
population caagttb. (To the soutfc,the Crewe area shoutdgrow 
■■ ?■ hjr,thq jmajg toMaiJt- jpfctilfosfa pbnners, wHtfMvcpfc ft pu w ia pg 
»■* ** 

-- a**ew ktDQ’w u^j and slung round its owtrmOTorway 

(aq^^l^ ^ il g ij g ^tir^Preswft^at its head. They believe the 
150,00010 250,000 people making a popu- 
o in all. Work 
city should now be 

%iw> oioo of a million square feet (equal to 

^ ver P IK ^ Manchester) propose^ far 

Hsydock5.1t of the M6 and the fast Ease 

sbire,ro^'jj^Mf^^^^ ver P 00 l and Manchester. The v out-<rf- 

roads, and modern dte 

t T , iwtf ** on the fears-^p^neijg- 

itiWHOf t& existing shopping centre** ..This 

,4a fadhtyv that.can he freely ; 

■** W ( ^ tur ! B ^ equivalent of an out-crf-townii M y pfc g 
centjrf^M^UmcAAte USjnN^sity, only 15 minutes from Leyland. 

for the north west will doubtless 
' ■ indude -the Barrages discussed below. They could make accessible 
—in the case .of the Dee barrage even create—vast tracts of ftyttish 
: lapi^ suirable fat really large-scale industry. Skelmersdale. new 
town (and the s4me could happep at Runcorn) show how planners 
can underestimate the land new industry needs. 

It is always easier to make airy schemes for empty acres than 
to decide what to do : with places that are—for better or worse— 
already cbock full of people, houses, factories and industrial spoil. 
Xhe north west has chough history behind its urban growth for 
the towns to have each their own character and possibilities. The 
gjreat and paradoxical blessing is that a. steady depopulation has 


? 


. r 


,,..Y 


A barrage, ; meaning a ditty gpreat 
dam or dike across an estuary, is 
a. familiar wbrd in north, y/tst England, if 
an obsCure one elsewhere.' There are 
three main proposals for such barrages, 
which ^ would at ooce control watrx- gnd 
cany highways. The best publicised jlics 
outside the stope of thif survey: it woidd 
connect England and Scotland across!the 
Sohvay Firth below Carfisfe. 1 ^ ' ] 
The second would in tlup first instance, 
^ according to its promoters, total-she 4 ery 
serious problem df Man&eftaty witer 
shortage r Manchester’s aqtiitdpta supply 
many other towns as well, fMt/Afe 1 
shortage Is'general- in .$dui 
It is the proposed 

- Jmdb*, A.4^Map^lhidy H 
‘"'■trtdiir'..wmr, undeir Walcr 
Board/This barrage,, wid^a 
\ on top. Would not only sotae die 

of Barrow-in-Fumta 

’ 1 r 



of the region here considered. Action 
will depend on the likely marginal cost of 
fresh water in the 1 1990s : and on the 
social. cdiit of ,tlie (certaihly cheaper) 
alleripjative supply of water to be obtained ; 
by, damming up take District valleys. 
k The transport aspect is equally important. 

. The third barrage would be across, the 
Jestiiary, of the river Dec. t; would prob¬ 
ably hot contain n^ucSh usebJe fresh water, 
since its popstructioh Would (on Dutch 
p 4 nciples) rnake possible the development 
q(grfat deal of .re^ahnpa land-r- 
invgluab^ for ^(ersc^l^s expansion. 
Thi. rqad it would carry could majke 
.pQsaltdo,'fiNkcsetit development faffing^, 
area that, sine? vatfcpi}?' 
rpgd Is already atarting to 

EH 'up; with bungalokt conKputers?, 
houses. Cheshire jand Flmtshke, county. 
cbunciUV startfKi _.tb eitabliah a fega^ ; 
Wlhy study* <WT to And' that "iw* 
-Dee ritef board Wanted. one M weft 

, aceosmaH to reportai.inmesteq 8} c 

' tywp Ott, tire .^J^reqrervrty. •; ■ 

)i^r)h > i if* jyntf fi r ■ i. ji TT ff 
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the economist ihae is, tm 
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already taken place in almost every old town. There ia space from 
the gaps thus left* and space from the laftdt foft behind after 
industry has moved on. 

The motorways can here—as they hardy can in London itself— 
find a way between the houses and the expensive sites. North 
westerners, since the M6, have discovered mobility. This free 
movement will inevitably bg the basis of shopping, entertainment 
and recreation, as well homes and jobs, in the north west 

But there remains the fact that when cars travel, they must also 
arrive, and be parked. The recent Easter weekend showed just 
how easily it was to choke the Lake District now that the motor¬ 
way makes it a day-trip from Birmingham (not to mention Man¬ 
chester) With k motorboat on the trailer. It can never be too soon 
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to plan not only Jitter access, but also the limits of access, to the 
superb hit! coumity which is ode of the greatest boons of life from 
Lancaster to A&tc)bsfield. 

Logic must also govern the decisions concerning the proposed 
commercial redevdopmenc of over a hundred ambitious town 
centres, of *U shapes and sizefc> which have engaged the commercial 
attention of m many development companies in the past few years. 
Not every town, at five-mile intervals, can successfully plan to 
double Its shopping: capacity. But very few towns are prepared to 
acknowledge themselves as non-starters; and property companies 
seem foolishly steady to believe that there is gold in every high 
street. (LythW-St-Afcn^s, exclusive as ever, deserves a prize for 
conm^staning a aurvdy Which concluded k would need not more 
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ffisssfe. 


Ton ytort ago the people who 
mattered in north west England were 
efilpdwnero end cotton-maotere. Now 
e new regional breed has evolved. 

1 Udolphus Aylmsr Coatee Lancashire county 
planning officer. Must plan for 2 million people, in 
•n area riddled with 17 independent county 
boroughs. As a member of the Nort\W0* Council 
is now for the first fime offieMgv^jdfteetHp 
regionally Hie staccato swCh, 
rapidity, produces sparks flfte rCnhwni Wheat i «' 
opponents retire, through sheer exhaustion. 
Hardheaded, harbours no visible sentiment for his 
native north east Lancashire, which he firmly 
believes should be ready to lose yet more people 
This year the Government blessed hta brain-child, 
the new city at Layland-Chorley 

L\W ir v i * /b* d 
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2 Morris Pariser leader of the>ullng Labour grot 
On Manchester city council Took over last year 
Like many of Manchester's Labour politicians 

iS a Jewish solicitor Widely respected, firm, 
reasonable Ideal for ear-stroking—e g at 
getting city and universities working on a vast 
education precinct as part of alum redevelopment 
Proposed Manchester Arts Centre, complete witli 
opafa house Sidney Bernstein (q v ) is to stand 
unde with a commercial theatre, and Miss Jennn 
Uyi [they hope) fairy godmother In this, as in 
ijvpiY metropolitan facility that Manchester could 
qffbr the region, Periser is convinced that finance 
ahpukJ be regional too Will rival cities agree ? 

3 ^pc Allen director of Lancashire and 
MitfseyaJde Industrial Development Association: 
supported by lopal authority money, it has fiogg* 

Jmtt ordnance factories and then cotton mills to 
incoming industries Allen joined Lamida straight 
from army after war a cheerful, shrewd Londonc 
he regards it as a service to industry more than & 
a pressure group Maintains formidable liat of evi 
square fpot of ex-cotton mitt, whether derelict, 
occupied by. battery hens, or nibbled at by 
Sftgtaeeib A one-man diversification agency he 
vragerconstaot and fust waA on Board/of Trada'i 
^usind location pc^cy t» 

4 Bd Sefton, 1e#der of Liverpool ci(y 
qponqU* for many years wild left-winger surprta 
kubhmprip Bessie Brkjdgck*s husband. Who di 
1$ hMmhb ago Labour's new look cod taedersh 
have unwreethed some stultifying religious 
alignments the working class Protestant vote co 
now keep Labour irrsofid con^qipMtyft city 
Sefton uses groups of yPuhB technical people on 
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Formal approval from the IMF for a further British drawing 
of $1,400 million came on Wednesday, But most of this, perhaps $ 1,000 
million, will go to repay foreign central banks. The trade returns for April 
show a further deterioration. 

French output fell back in March. The government has now 
announced two more measures to boost the economy: an easing in 
hire purchase repayments terms on cars and more favourable 
tax treatment of exporters. 

Japanese company profits are down for the first time, in jo years 
despite higher turnover but recovery may come by late summer. 

W&ll Street continues to climb. 


TRAVELLING LIGHT 

Competition for the tourist is 
hotting up from the Rockies to the 
Urals. By now even traditional 
centres can no longer stand aloof 
from the fray. France’s surplus on 
foreign travel has virtually dis¬ 
appeared, slipping to a mere $30 
million in 1964, a quarter of the 
1963 figure and only 15 per cent of 
the 1962 total]’ Britain’s tourist 
deficit over the past two years has 
been running at more than double 
the average chalked up regularly 
during 1958-62—well over a third 
of all holiday spending by Britons 
is now done abroad. The Ameri¬ 
cans’ eftorts to hold down their 
enormous travel gap have not been 
without effect : in 1964 the deficit 
on foreign travel actually fell 
slightly for the first time in 13 
years. But at $1.6 billion it still 
accounted for half of the country’s 
tot^l deceit on regular external 
transactions. And talk of hard 
financial measures to keep Ameri¬ 
cans in their own back yards for 
their holidays could boomeraty in 
1965. Applications for passports 
are up 15 per cent and bookings 
for flights overseas up as much as 
40-50 per cent over last spring. 

How Many Tourists? 

This year as many as 100 min ion 
people may venture beyond their 
own countries’ borders on business 
and holiday trips throughout the 
world. Many will be travelling 
abroad for the first time in their 
lives. A large number will be 
comparatively young. Few will be 
very rich. The phenomenal growth 
in the number of foreign tourists 
in recent years*- especially Euro¬ 


pean tourists, has reflected not 
only increasing prosperity and the 
lifting of formal restrictions on 
travel but also the opening up of 
travel opportunities tha whole nttr 
strata of the population. 

A jaunt abroad has come increas¬ 
ingly within the reach of moderate 
income groups. A fifth of all con¬ 
tinental bookings by Britons are by 
families with a total income of less 
than £950 a year. The spread of 
motoring links, the advent of the 
package tour, the introduction 
of “ economy ” and “ tourist ” 
class fares by airlines and shipping 
companies and the “ charter ” 
flight have made holiday money 
Stretch further. Paid holidays have 
lengthened and spread. Better 
bargains and greater mobility have 
come hand in hand with rising 
incomes and increasing free time. 
Tfie result—a, revolution in.tour¬ 
ism: ,tbe supreip^cy of the aerp- 
planc and motor car, die rapid 
growth , pf pon-hotel accommo¬ 
dation and fhp shift away from 


the traditional and 1 more expensive 

tourist centres. 

\ » 

A New Breed 

Tourists have become increasingly 
price conscious, even the u free- 
spending ” Americans. The aver¬ 
age expenditure of an American 
tourist on a crip to Europe has 
been falling for some years. 
Cheaper (and quicker) air travel 
has increasingly displaced sea 
travel. And the koh’s share of air 
travel is by economy or charter 
flights, more than 9 out of every 
10 north Atlantic crossings. More 
surprising, average expenditures by 
Americans once In Europe have 
also been declining and are now 
lower than in die 1950’s, despite a 
steep rise in prices over the years. 
European tourists on the whole 
manage more economically still. It 
is they who have set the pace in 
the movement away from tradi¬ 
tional hotel living. Camping, cara¬ 
vanning, youth hostelling and rhe 


SPENDING ON FOREIGN TRAVEL IN 1964 
(Excluding international faies ; $ million) 



Travel 

Travel 


receipts 

outlays 

Spam 

932 

66 

Austria 

503 

118 

Italy 

1.025 

198 

Prance 

800 

770 

Britain 

620 

740 

Germany 

688 

1,236 

United States - 

1,080 

2,176 
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Balance on 

on 

receipts as a 

tourism 
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percentage 


account 

of exports 

+ 866 

+ 53 

93 

+ 385 

+ 60 

35 

, + 827 

+ 335 

17 

+ 30 

+ 86 
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* - 120 

-1.047 

5 

- 548 

+ 102 

4 

"1,088 

+7,379 
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renting of rooms, flats and houses 
are growing much more rapidly 
than demand for hotel space— 
even medium-priced hotels. The 
renting of rooms in private houses 
has become particularly wide¬ 
spread : by the end of 1963, it 
already accounted for no less than 
41% of total tourist accommo¬ 
dation available in Austria, 38 °' in 
Switzerland, 32^ in Italy and 
27% in Germany 

Gainers and Losers 

It is the newcomers in the tourist 
race, the warm and relatively 
inexpensive countries along the 
Mediterranean and Black Sea, that 
have enjoyed the most rapid 
growth in earnings from inter* 
national travel. The growth of 
tourism in Jugoslavia, Spain and 
Greece has been especially impres¬ 
sive, almost all of it on the plus 
side of the foreign travel account. 
Spain's surplus on tourism has 
very nearly doubled over the past 
two years, and in 1064 for the first 
time surpassed Italy's, to top the 
league. Some 14 million foreign 
visitors flocked to Spain, well over 
50% more than in 1963 and a total 
very nearly equal to half the 
native population. The country’s 
tourist receipts are enormous, very 
nearly equalling its earnings from 
merchandise exports last year, and 
vital to its development plan. Poli¬ 
tical harassment of Gibraltar may 
this year dampen the enthusiasm 
of British tourists. But if this 
Could slow the rise in Spain’s 
total tourist receipts it will hardly 
stop or reverse it. 

On the other side of the coin has 
been the much slower growth in 
the net tourist earnings of Italy, 
the very spectacular deterioration 
in the surplus of France and the 
doubling of Britain’s tourist deficit. 
The receipts of all of these coun¬ 
tries have continued to rise, but 
less rapidly—while the expendi¬ 
tures of their own nationals on 
holidays abroad have been grow¬ 
ing by leaps and bounds. The 
spending of French tourists both 
in 1963 and 1964 rose by 30% a 
year or more. To some degree 
all this simply reflected a yen 
for something new in holidays 
and the spread of the holiday habit 
as such to a larger proportion of 
the population. But the diminish¬ 
ing attraction of France and Italy 
for holiday makers—foreign and 
domestic—also owed much to a 
very rapid rise in prices. Paris is 
now more expensive than New 
York But the comparison 
cannot be stretched too far. Italy 
still enjoys a whopping and grow¬ 


ing surplus on international 
tourism. France’s surplus ba» vir¬ 
tually disappeared- 
Elsewhere changes in the last two 
years have been slight. Germany 
has managed to narrow its deficit 
on foreign tourism from a peak of 
$630 million in 1962 to $548 mil¬ 
lion last year. America, too, halted 
the rise m its deficit in 1964. The 
foreign tourist drives of the 
communist countries of eastern 
Europe also began to bear fruit. 
Bulgaria last year earned an esti¬ 
mated $20 million from 400,000 
western tourists—small beer by 
western European standards but 
not a bad performance for a coun¬ 
try which four years ago had prac¬ 
tically no western tourists at all. 
Czechoslovakia last year boosted 
its tourist income to $25 million, 
from only $1} million four years 
earlier ; the lesson that the price 
must be right for the modern 
tourist was not lost on the Czechs 
who introduced a very favourable 
exchange rate indeed for foreign 
tourists. 


Untapped Potential 

Despite the very rapid growth over 
recent years foreign tourism still 
remains an underdeveloped 
market. A sample survey of Ger¬ 
man households in 1962 indicated 
that only 14 million Germans, or 
26% of the population, took 
holidays of 5 days or more be¬ 
tween October, 1961, and Septem¬ 
ber, 1962. And of the 15 million 
trips they made, fewer than 6 mil¬ 
lion were primarily abroad. A 
government-sponsored survey in 
France in 1963 showed that 
42% of the population over 18 
years of age took a holiday that 
year, but of these trippers only 
17% left France. Six out of ten 
Americans have never spent a 

a fht in a hotel or motel, and 
ly half the population has never 
been more than 200 miles from 
home—much less to Europe or the 
newly fashionable beyond. 


What the American spends 

M EUROPE 

Average per trip —1100 
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WHICH HfejLPS MAKEP08SIGHUE 
THE GREAT NEW HIGH-PERFORMANCE ‘ 
RAYONS. 


In case you haven’t noticed, the rayon industry has “come alive’* and its future looks as big as all , 
outdoors! There’s a good reason. 

Rayon is made of cellulose from trees. And new, highly specialized grades of chemical 
cellulose have been developed that help make possible a whole range of high-performance trayons 
~with strength and texting and colot brightness * that not only? challenge alt other popular fibers, / 
but were hardly thought possible a decade ago. 

We like to see these proud new “made of rayon” labels, because we are a major cellulose 
supplier. 

In fact, we’re up to our necks working with the rayon business. We grow and farm the trees 
(about two million acres of them)... research new uses and develop the new grades of chemical 
cellulose (at three labs)... and turn out, at our seven mills, enough tonnage of highly controlled 
grades to supply the needs of rayon producers around the globe. 

When’s the last time you took a good look at rayon? 


RAYONIER 

NATURAL RESOURCES CHEMISTRY 



Royonier Industries Limited 
6, Avenue Matlgnon 
Parleyin' 

layonler Incorporated 
161 East 42nd Street 
New York, Neir York 
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“237 

salaries- 
all paid on 
one 

cheque” 


Credit Transfers have saved us 
I-don’t-know-how-many clerical man-hours 
over the last year alone. Particularly 
on the salaries side —one cheque, instead 
of 237. Everyone is delighted—most of all 
our accounts department who, much to 
their satisfaction, now find themselves able 
to got away home on the dot each day. 




How Credit Transfers can help you pay the salaries 


Your accounts department makes out a Credit Transfer slip 
payable to each salaried staff member through his or her bank. 
These are listed and totalled, and one cheque is made out. You 
then send this one cheque, with the list and the Credit 
Tiansfers, to your own bank—who will then do the rest by 
sending out the various Credit Tiansfers to the banks con¬ 
cerned II your weekly paid staff accepts wages through the 
bank, then of touise the same punciple—and benefit—applies 



Ask your bank about 


Credit Transfers 


part of the comprehensive system for the transmission of money operated by the Eleven Clearing Banks 

BARCLAYS BANK • COUTTS & CO • DISTRICT BANK • GLYN, MILLS & CO • LLOYDS BANK • MARTINS BANK • MIDLAND BANK 
NATIONAL BANK • NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK • WESTMINSTER BANK • WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 
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What Oil Costs Britain 

“ We are, of course, aware of the immensely important contribution 
which the British oil companies make to our economy and the 
balance of payments,” said a Government spokesman in 
the Finance Bill debate this week. Whitehall is aware ; but in 
fact it does its best to make sure nobody else is. The “ oil balance 
of payments ” is never published, and deliberately blurred out of 
official statistics. Here are some unofficial estimates. 


B ritain used about 55 million tons of oil last year, all but a 
trace of it imported. That was about nine per cent more 
than the year before, which had similarly been about ten per 
cent more than the year before that. This year we could well 
use nine or ten per cent more again. Call it a gradual shift 
towards cheaper energy ; call it the inevitably widening gap 
between the fuel Britain needs for growth and the drooping 
level of output that our mines can fairly commercially pro¬ 
duce ; call it what you like, the switch to imported oil goes on 
and will for years. What does it cost the country's balance of 
payments? w 

It is, as Mr MacDermot, Financial Secretary ro the 
Treasury, repeated in the Commons this week, a commonplace 
ihat the British and sterling-based oil companies have sub¬ 
stantial invisible income to set against the visible trade cost of 
these oil imports. Treasury and Bank of England and Ministry 
oi Power, however, have always been at pains to ensure that 
it is a strictly non-mcasurable commonplace, however: 
“ immensely important," of course, but nobody outside to know 
how much. In official balance of payments statistics, the oil 
companies’ interest, profits and dividends, in and out, are 
hidden under “ Other ” credits and debits ; and their overseas 
net investment is blurred within ” Oil and miscellaneous." 
There is no problem at all in finding the visible trade balance 
on oil (imports cif and exports fob, not on a balance of pay¬ 
ments basis): the National Coal Board simply loves doing so, 
because it is naturally a whacking net import. But the rest 
of the iceberg (less than seven-eighths* admittedly) is carefully 
submerged. The sterling oil companies have always been 
uneasy about publication in one form that the authorities 
use, which can be read to credit them with substantially 
larger profits remitted home than they in fact earn at all; 
but in recent weeks they have become a shade less anxious to 
hide their lights under any Whitehall bushel. For that matter, 
there are signs of a thaw as regards official publication of the 
oil balance in some high places in Whitehall, too. Not all 
places, however ; and not fast. The authorities, that is to say, 
still need some encouragement to come clean. The table here 
attempts to provide a little. 

This table, for 1963, docs not pretend to be accurate; but 
it does attempt to give a fair idea of the orders of magnitude 


involved. It adopts the form conventional in balance of pay¬ 
ments accounts—notably, valuing imports fob the foreign port 
as well as exports fob the British ports, and dealing with the 
freight element in terras of whether on this trade the com¬ 
panies are net payers or earners of foreign exchange on ship¬ 
ping, here tankers. It also credits the oil companies with 
exports of the equipment that they buy centrally in Britain and 
ship out to their subsidiaries overseas, as well as their exports 
of petrochemicals and refined oil products. The estimates in 
this table for BP and Shell have some basis in the variety of 
information that these companies have been releasing in the 
last few weeks about different ways of looking at their contri¬ 
bution to Britain’s balance of payments. Those for “ all other 
companies,” and hence the total, are simply “ guesstimates.” 

The items “ below the line ” of this table, for BP and She!!, 
are elements of saving that cannot be fitted meaningfully into 
the tabular form. If you assumed that these two companies 
were not British, Britain would still need just as much oil. Wc 
should have to buy it wholly from non-national companies— 
as nearly all countries around the world have to, after all. If 
you take the cost in foreign exchange of importing these quan¬ 
tities of oil from non-British companies you can compare this 


BRITAIN’S OIL BALANCE IN 1963 

(Orders of Magnitude) 
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BP 

All others 
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alternative cost with the final balance, capital plot current**, 
of actually importing it via BP and Shell. This ds the 
way of looking at it that Sir Maurice Bridgeman pttfers—^ 
the saving that Britain gets through having BP and Sk£tl 
import this much of its oil instead of having jget^f Mwp 
non-British companies. Now one can question whether the 
comparisons with posted prices are the right ones to make 
here: if Britain had no oil companies, would it not buy large 
dollops of Russian oil or anyway beat down the prices with 
every other supplier? So the size of saving is debatable. But 
that it occurs, and has often in recent years been vcif iubsfaa- 
tial, is not to be doubted. This is a real saving ; and so long 
as the authorities do not manage to lump it in as a notional 
extra element of profit, it can fairly be counted. 

O n the rough estimates of this table for 1963, the effect of 
having two of the largest oil companies in the world was 
that the country managed to get its very large imports of oil, 
in terms of foreign exchange, for about a third of the “ going ” 
price. Net oil imports involving an outgoing of around £300 
million in foreign exchange were in fact obtained for foreign 
exchange outgoings of the order erf £100 million. There was 
a time, indeed back in the happy fifties, when in foreign 
exchange terms Britain was getting its oil free. 

Now there are no “ normal years ” on this account. Quite 
apart from the fact that the investment element in particular 
fluctuates widely in and out from year to year, for the whole 
account and for individual companies even more $0, the 
margin of foreign exchange outgoing is widening and must go 
on doing so. This is because Britain's net imports of oil are 
increasing at a rate that outstrips the growth of overseas profits 
for these British oil companies. As it happens, 1963 was per¬ 
haps a year fairly close to the recent trend. But 1964, it 
should be said at once, was a considerably worse year, with 
net foreign exchange outgoings sharply above trend ; Shell's 
petrochemical purchase from Montecatini, obviously, was the 
biggest unusual outgoing in foreign exchange. Instead of a 
net credit of £11 million on the capital and current balance 
of BP and Shell combined, there was a net debit, probably 
of the order of £60 million. And the savings between this 
and what it would have cost to import the oil from non-British 
companies must have come down t;o about £85 million, against 
nearly £196 million in 1963. This year, with some beginnings 
on foreign-owned refinery projects here, and some building of 


North Sea exploration fof foreign caqmmm 

'too, the invejtmeuf Balance jfiould$wid£ backup gcfEf dea| 
Conceptually, it is poss^ly to vwden “tt^c oil bajfcnc 
ments ”jk goh4fdeal jtnock th$t this yap want Ko ^Jput th^ 
'clctoqntt, letdlone t$e fijjureit, ^en ^or^lfcrrtaU^ hfe 
MudDermot touched on this extension of die argument in the 
Commons, when he said of BP. 

Ihis company, like the whole of the oil industry, makes great 
claims on the Government for the defence of its undertaking. 
Dofs one hear a sardonic rejoinder that the companies 
enj^y much better relations ifith^theur ho^t Governments /if 
they were relieved of the British presence in tire Persian Gulf? 
No matter ; there is the other side of the argument, that oil 
income is a convenient substitute for what tnigjlt otherwise, 
say in Persia, have to be a vast flow of Western aid. Thdrfc is 
probably not much to be made, either, of the pro-company 
argument that their payments to government* cause these 
governments to hold vast balances in sterling. If the govern* 
ments didn't got the money out of oil, they wouldn’t have it 
to keep here: that much is true. But nowadays there is nothing 
to stop any of them taking it out of sterling and they have 
done ; their balances have not been building up. 

Better stick, we think, to the plainer figures: they are fancy 
enough. Our table is simply an informed cockshy that we 
would be glad to see made redundant any day that Whitehall 
chooses. We do not think it is too far wrong: moreover, we 
believe it shows that the oil balance of payments can be set 
down neutrally, without either making sheikhs greedier or other 
European consumer nations too envious. Official estimates 
would be far better, and best over a longish rutl; averages 
would be phoney, because a trend of increased outgoings 
has been setting in. Getting these figures into the open 
would not necessarily prove anything about corporation tax 
or about the value of overseas investment as against home 
investment (it would be nice to find oil or gas under the 
North Sea, and have some paying home oil investment to com¬ 
pare returns on). Nor does it prove that being the parent 
of two of the international oil majors will excuse a country for¬ 
ever from the whole foreign exchange cost of deciding to buy 
more and more of a fuel that is cheaper for customers to use 
than anything we can produce at home. What it does suggest 
is that if you are switching to oil, as most developed economies 
are, it is not at all a bad idea to be in the international oil 
business already. 


Australian Jitters 

Cmberrm 

S uddenly m the last two months future prospects of the 
Australian economy have darkened. Jittery share markets 
have commanded the spotlight; official fears about the future 
of the Australian balance of payments and ministerial fears 
about a recession in 1966 have provided the disturbing back¬ 
ground—and have sharpened the battle being fought by 
Canberra’s Treasury liberals against its Trade and Industry 
protectionists. The Federal Treaaucer, Mr Holt, did nothing 
to alleviate the uncertainty at home by his sudden dash to 
Washington late last month in an attempt to get the American 


Curbs on capital outflows from both 
Britain and America are hitting 
Australia at an awkward time 

administration to alleviate its measures to control the outflow 
of capital as they applied to Australia. In a fire-eating speech 
on April 26th Mr Holt made an unusqgl attack on United 
States policy : 

As we see it, we are to be subjected to a three-way squeeze 
from the USA. First, there could be a substantial reduction 
in capital inflow; secondly, there could be a marked increase in 
capital outflow; and, thirdly. Australian-based United States 
business could, by its fixed interest debenture borrowings, mop 
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up a good deal of the limited amount of capital available on 
the Australian market for our industrial development. 

It now seems clear that the Americans have merely given Mr 
Holt further “ reassurances ” that, as President Johnson put 
it in his letter to Sir Robert Menzies of March 24th, 

In the present instance, we believe after careful review that 
our balance of payments programme is not likely to have a 
serious adverse effect on the Australian economy. 

Despite this reassurance, it now appears that during March 
and April this year the net inflow of capital to Australia was 
negligible. During those two months the estimated current 
account deficit in the balance of payments was about £60 
million Australian (£48 million sterling) and the international 
reserves fell by about £Ajo million, pointing to a net outflow 
of capital if anything. During the nine months ended March 
this year, by contrast, the total net apparent capital inflow was 
£Ai50 million. 

The American controls on capital outflow were sufficiently 
disturbing in themselves, but now there are fears that the 
British budget will also bite heavily into the inflow of capital 
from Britain, which in 1963-64 amounted to some £Aioo 
million, just under half of the total capital inflow in that year. 
At first, it was thought that the British budget would act 
principally to inhibit the flow of British portfolio investment 
to Australia by cancelling out the credit for “ underlying tax ” 
in respect of companies with a less than 25 per cent British 
shareholding. Credit for underlying tax would continue to be 
granted for other companies with some provision for dealing 
with the “ overspill ” effect on differences in the rates of cor¬ 
poration tax levied in Britain ^nd Australia. Since then, how¬ 
ever, the full import of Mr George Brown’s letter of early 
April to the chairmen of three hundred leading British com¬ 
panies has been digested in Canberra. It is now feared that 
Mr Brown’s request for “ voluntary ” co-operation from these 
three hundred companies will cause a further decline in British 
investment in Australia. 

Australia’s international reserves could by June next year 
be down to one half their mid-1964 peak of about $2 billion. 
The expected sharp decline in capital inflow is not the only 
reason for these fears. Imports are booming ; in the first ten 
months of the current financial year (ending in June, 1965) 
they were up by £Au million on the same period of 1963-64. 
Exports are sagging; they were down £A55 ®iUi on p v ® r 
the comparable periods. Looking ahead to 1965-66 it is 
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expected that exports will remain soggy. Wool prices, which 
are currently down about one quarter on the level of A year ago, 
may recover somewhat; there are good export prospects for 
meat; and thanks to the efforts of the Australian Wheat Board 
in selling to the communists there has been a remarkable 
disposal of this year’s record wheat crop* But the country 
is currently suffering from a serious drought, and world com¬ 
modity markets are thought to be sure to suffer from the effects 
of the international liquidity squeeze following die British and 
American measures to control their balance of payments. The 
trend of imports will depend materially on the trend of the 
internal economy, and despite the mood of gloom in Canberra 
and on the stock exchanges domestic demand is set fair for 
continued strong expansion at least until the end of 1965. 

The Australian economy is still advancing along the path set 
after the recovery from the recession of 1961-62. Between 
1961-62 and 1963-64, gross national product in constant prices 
rose by more than 11 per cent and industrial production by 
18 per cent. In the December quarter last year, the latest 
period for which figures are available, the gross national pro¬ 
duct, in current prices, was still 7 per cent higher than a year 
previously. The labour market is extremely tight—in April 
the number of registered job vacancies exceeded the number 
of registered unemployed by 52,000 to 42,000. 

Within the last three months indeed new statistical evidence 
has become available pointing to a new resurgence of demand 
after what had looked like something of a levelling out towards 
the end of last year. The boom in building, which had 
appeared to be losing its steam, has started again with renewed 
expansion of house building; motor sales, partly under the 
influence of new models for the popular Holden, Falcon and 
Valiant lines, have shown new vigour; personal consumption 
spending has continued strong and the boom in fixed invest¬ 
ment has shown no signs of abating. Four big increases in 
government spending are in prospect. Quite apart from the 
normal increase in Commonwealth government expenditure 
to be faced in 1965-66, there will be a large rise in grants to 
the state governments and an increase of about one quarter 
next year in defence spending, as part of the programme of 
doubling defence spending between 1962-63 and 1966-67. 

T here is no doubt that if Mr Holt’s advisers in the 
Treasury were asked to bring down a budget today 
they would bring down a tough one indeed. Knowing all this, 
why is there so much uncertainty around ? Market values have 
retreated in the last two months to the average price levels of 
two years ago and are currently about 16 per cent below the 
February, 1964 peak. Turnover on the Sydney stock exchange 
has sagged badly, from about £A5oo,ooo a day earlier 
this year and £ 66 d,o 58 - T day a year ago to current levels of 
about £380,000 a day. Share markets are suBerfOg from the 
continuing effects of a successful tight money policy introduced 
about the middle of 1964, which has driven the long term bond 
rate up from 4} per cent in April last year to its current level 
of si per cent. They are also suffering from the current cash 
drain arising from the decline in the international reserves, and 
from last year’s tighter Commonwealth budget, as well as from 
anticipation of a flood of new issues in the coming months as 
companies seek to replenish their depleted cash resources. In 
the March quarter of this year liquid resources of the banking 
system rose by only £A87 million against a rise of £Ai8o 
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million in the March quarter of 1964. This is only a pointer 
to the tightening of monetary conditions in prospect. Fearful 
of the effects of this monetary squeeze, the Reserve Bank has 
already released some £Aso million of bank cash in April 
and has moved to support the bond market on the stock 
exchanges. These are both significant reversals of earlier form. 

Until the community at large can perceive a clear line of 
policy from the Commonwealth government, showing how the 
government intends to deal with the problem of internal 
strain on resources—consumer prices have already risen by 
more than 4 per cent in the last year after three years of 
virtual stability between 1960-61 and 1963-64—and also the 
problem of the balance of payments, uncertainty will continue. 
But such clarification must await the resolution of deep divi¬ 
sions within the Federal cabinet on policy lines. 

On the one side stands the Federal Treasury whose thinking 
is directed towards a tight fiscal policy, continued efforts to 
borrow abroad, to the use of diplomatic endeavours to alleviate 
British and American capital controls and to the use of the 
Australian credits in the International Monetary Fund to tide 
over difficulties in the middle of 1966. On the other side 
stands the deputy Prime Minister and Minister for Trade and 
Industry Mr John McEwen, who scorns what he has described 
as the Treasury’s “Adam Smith economics” and what he 
believes to be its determination to “ put a poultice on the 
economy to starve it into submission.” 


T herf has already been unofficial talk about preparations 
within the Department of Trade and Industry for the 
reimposition of selective import controls and agitation for the 
controls has already been initiated by manufacturing industry 


spokesmen. However, Mr McEwen regards Import controls 
as the “ last card in the pack.” Other measures will be pro¬ 
posed by the anti-Treasury school to bring the balance of pay¬ 
ments under control without causing a recession in 1966. 
Among these will be inhibitions on local fixed interest borrow¬ 
ing by foreign companies, inhibitions on the remittance of 
dividends and the repatriation of capital, higher import duties 
and even the establishment for the first time in Australia of an 
import deposit system similar to that used in Japan. 

Already the Reserve Bank has instructed banks and life 
insurance companies to “ mark time ” in giving fixed interest 
credit to foreign companies operating in Australia. In April the 
Governor of the Reserve Bank, Dr H. C. Coombs, asked stock¬ 
brokers and underwriters to make similar voluntary restrictions 
on new issues by foreign companies, but did not get them to 
agree. At that meeting, he told the underwrite^ that he hoped 
the Commonwealth government would soon lay down guide¬ 
lines and principles on borrowing by foreign companies. There 
is no doubt Mr McEwen would like to impose Stria controls 
on the actions of foreign companies—British and American— 
in order to inhibit the effects of their home governments' 
actions on the Australian balance of payments and to prevent 
the Australian capital market from being burdened, in its 
present weak condition, by new issues by foreign companies, 
whether public or private. It remains to be seen whether he 
can carry the cabinet with him in his determined line. Funda¬ 
mentally, Mr McEwen and his advisers represent a strand of 
nationalism in Australian policy thinking that is poles apart 
from the more liberal traditional line taken by the Treasury. 
In the present mood of Australia, however, where nationalism 
has leaped to the forefront of thinking, there is considerable 
public pressure behind the McEwen line. 


A Private Look to Public Steel 

A look at the experience of other countries shows that 
there are alternatives to the extreme positions of 
nationalisation. And it is surprising where some 
of them can lead 


B ritain’s steel industry must behave as if it believed Mr 
Brown’s latest gaffe of an offer last week was seriously 
intended, even while the Prime Minister ia explaining that it 
wasn't quite what it seemed ; but its own u offer ” to the 
Government on Thursday seems hardly responsible. It is 
admirable that Mr E. T. Judge, chairman of the British Iron 
and Steel Federation, should have moved so far as tp be able 
implicity to accept on behslf of the industry the need for 
cbsngcs. It would have been more admirable if the suggestion 
(which has been around ever since Mr Herbert Morrison 
opposed the first steel nationalisation), that the Iron and Steel 
Board, beefed up, could effectively perform the necessary 
guiding and co-ordinating function, had been made a year ago. 
This would be the best way of not nationalising, if politically it 
could be accepted as a long-term solution. But the federation 
knows perfectly well that it will not be. So to discuss solutions 
“ taking the industry out of political controversy ” by leaving 
ownership wholly private is irrelevant in the present political 
context. This government is committed, politically, to some 


form of nationalisation. And the steel industry, if it hoped 
for some sort of dialogue on the subject, should have taken 
this as a starting point. 

Fortunately, Mr Wilson seems to have slid past the 
ludicrous Wyatt plan* for 51 per cent Govethttient ownership 
of every company: that was even more irrelevant, both 
politically and practically. But this does not exhaust the list of 
possibilities. Granted the Government’s intensely felt desire 
to get to grips with industry and to shove it on to greater 
efficiency, and its leaning towards planning a mixed economy, 
the Government could satisfy these and intervene effectively 
in the steel industry while still falling short of setting 
up another cumbersome and inflexible Whitehall machine. 
Instead of taking over a whole industry, the Government 
should give itself a stake In part of it; instead of buying 14 
companies—and the problem °f having to run them—it could 
exefe pressure on the bk&Kty from three or four. 

An to the existing Gov ernm ent company, Richard Thomas 
and Baldwin, the ownership of perhaps three or four more 
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major groups and Government interests would run across 
almost the whole range of the industry. The immediate \ 
benefit would be the practical value to the Government of 
direct experience of steel’s problems—an experience that could 
be extended as far as the Government felt useful. For there 
is no reason why the bounds of the companies, as bought, 
should be preserved and every reason why related activities 
should be explored# This could take the Government into 
further processing and fabricating, integrating “ downstream,” 
or into heavy engineering to exploit its own processses. 

More valuable still in the long run would be the Govern¬ 
ment companies’ exemplary value. If the Government feels 
able to take on the whole industry, it ought surely to feel 
ablo to turn three companies into the best of their kind; 
efficiently organised, immaculately run and technically in the 
vanguard. Such companies could take the lead in trying out 
the latest techniques and could provide a way to remedy 
some of the industry’s deficiencies; for instance, by carrying 
the burden of a disproportionate amount of research. With 
such units showing that technical efficiency pays off and, more 
painfully, competing keenly on that basis, would not the rest 
of the industry have to follow suit ? Similarly, with private 
enterprise all around, the Government companies would not 
be able to relapse into bureaucratic torpor, their gross in¬ 
efficiency soaped over with annual reports explaining how 
uniquely difficult the market had been. 

But this is no more than another —The Economist thinks 
the best—of the possibilities the Government can consider, 
given their commitment to what they think is now econo¬ 
mically desirable and politically acceptable. There are many 
more. 

A bout a fifth of continental steel is made in plants either 
owned or pan-owned by the state. Outside Europe, for 
the most part, the states are involved in steel production less 
for doctrinal reasons than because, if they weren’t, there would 
be no industry. Steel is a basic necessity to any industrialising 
country, but few private companies could justify investing in 
a steel company in a country without a noticeable market, 
although many governments have, and on grounds that extend 
beyond the convenience or economic utility of making their 
own steel. India is the notable example: die state company, 
Hindustan Steel, accounts for half the country’s 6 million 
tons production. In Europe, the state companies of Sweden, 
Finland and Norway also fall into this category. Typically, 
Norbottens Jernwerk was set up in northern Sweden in 1940 
to make pig iron from the Lapland ores, which were then only 
being exported, and to provide employment in a depressed 
area. The company now accounts for about 10 per cent of 
Sweden’s 4 million tons crude steel production. 

Elsewhere, the state has been involved more by accident 
or the simple pressure of events than design. Iscor, the state 
steel company of South Africa, was set up with government 
support as a private company but the government, as under¬ 
writer, found itself the owner when the issue was not taken 
up by the market. Finsider, the group of steel companies 
under the state holding agency IRI, that altogether makes 60 
per cent of Italy’s 10 million tons, was put together as part 
of the rescue operation that had to be mounted before die war 
to save banks that had been speculating in industrial shares. 
The west German government inherited Salzghter, one of 
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' from die Third Jteich. Austm^tokh the bdty whoBy state- 
owned steel industry in Europe, was landed with it after the 
war by the occupation forces and had to keep it because private 
industry was not in a shape to take it on. (On the same 
argument chemicals and electricity generation were also 
nationalised.) And the Dutch government is involved— 
although only to the extent of 26 per cent—in the Royal Dutch 
steel wotks that make nearly all <tf Holland’s 2.6 million tons. 

What is striking about these companies is the looseness of 
their ties with their governments, which nowhere exert the 
sort of day-to-day control over their affairs that the British 
government seems to be contemplating. Even in Austria, the 
companies are run as individual trading units with the govern¬ 
ment as shareholder, appointing the supervisory boards. It 
can be argued that this is an opportunity missed, but if it Is 
the companies have not suffered. Nor have the countries: 
Finsider has virtually remade the industry, rationalising and 
co-ordinating production into big coastal plants in just die way 
that a national iron and steel corporation in Britain might, if 
it ever sees the light. The largest of the Austrian companies, 
Voest, is the inventor of the LD oxygen steelmaking process 
which the Minister of Power, Mr Fred Lee, taunted the 
private British industry for having used. (It is appreciated 
outside Britain: 30 per cent of the steel in the world will be 
made by the LD process by 1970.) Government pressures 
can be seen—the decision of Italsider, one of the Finsider 
companies, to put a steelworks on the coast at Taranto was 
probably an example—but they can be resisted, as Taranto 
was delayed. 

With such passive government control, there is no difficulty 
in having a private element in the shareholding. Clearly 
with Royal Dutch Steel no difficulties would be expected 
anyway, the government holding being a minority. But IRI 
has enormously extended its activities by borrowing at all 
levels from the open market without loss of government 
control. The group also goes abroad for its money. Only this 
week IRI announced that it would merge the electricity and 
steel groups, Finelettrica and Finsider, so that Finsider can 
benefit directly from government compensation if the elec¬ 
tricity undertakings axe nationalised. 

This ingenuity may be beyond (although there is no reason 
why it should be) the capacities of a British state organisation, 
but it should provide a lessoo^that there is no virtue in safe 
limitations and precedents—which can also be taken from the 
scope of many other srate undertakings. Many pf them have 
spilled over into some related field, and profitably. Voest not 
only sells its LD process under licence, but has also an engi- 
neering company to supply the units and is now seeking tie-ups 
with foreign companies to give it access to longer-term credits 
than are available in Austria. Finsider at present has three 
major joint projects with United Steel of America. Royal 
Dutch Steel is involved in a joint venture with a chemical 
company, smelting aluminium on the Slochtercn natural gas 
field. 

These are all examples of what can be achieved by allowing 
such concerns some freedom while not sheltering them unduly 
from compet i t i on. It is a lesson that the British Government, 
on the brink of setting up just a state steel organisation itself, 
should consider deeply before making its structure too mono¬ 
lithic and rigid. 
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GUNKRATING KQUIPMRflT 

The Application of Power 


T ut first question raised by the merger 
of GEC’s generator interests with 
Parsons is, what comes next? The move, 
which link! the smallest and the largest of 
the four companies in the field—the other 
two are Associated Electrical Industries and 
English Electric—arose out of moves by 
their monopsony customer, the Central 
Electricity Generating Board. Writing to 
the chairmen of the companies, the CEGB 
said that “ the interests of electricity con¬ 
sumers would best be served by a restric¬ 
tion in the number of separate designs for 
the plant they will purchase.” But will the 
CEGB be satisfied with one merger? Pre¬ 
sumably not, for it also said in its letter 
that it would only consider two designs— 
which could point to a desire for a merger 
between the English Electric and AEI inter¬ 
ests. But this may be less easy to accom¬ 
plish than the Parsons-GEC deal: the com¬ 
panies are not so pressed as GEC (which 
was nearly squeezed out in the early rush 
to build the big 500 MW sets). Moreover 
Lord Nelson, chairman of English Electric, 
has shown no liking in the past for joint 
ventures. 

Concentration has been in the air for 
some time, with the pressure towards ir 
growing as the CEGB moved toward bigger 
sets. This is cutting the number of orders, 
and the work each provides; while they were 
still shared out—the CEGB torn between 
a moral duty as sole buyer to be fair to its 
suppliers and the inconvenience of spread¬ 
ing a relatively small number of orders so 
thinly—the individual orders for sets were 


KEY INDICATORS 


numerically so small that production has 
become increasingly uneconomic. Also, 
since only the CEGB could test the big sets, 
it was committed to looking at four differ¬ 
ent designs. 

The CEGB has helped to short-circuit 
this difficult situation by favouring 
the solution it wants. Parsons i9 now the 
biggest manufacturer of generating equip¬ 
ment in Britain, with 26 of the 55 KW sets 
on order from the CEGB. AEI, with 9 sets 
on order, is the smallest—and a conceivable 
partner for English Electric, with contracts 
for 1 2 sets and 4 more 600 MW cross- 
compound ones. But if the CEGB achieves 
what seems to be its intention, and reshapes 
the industry into two units, do its responsi¬ 
bilities end there? For it will have produced 
an industry so shaped to its own needs as 
to be totally dependent on it. The option 
for any company which docs not see eye to 
eye with a powerful buyer, to sell elsewhere, 
is less and less available to them as the 
500 MW programme mounts and the pros¬ 
pect of 800 MW sets comes nearer. For 
there is currently little overseas demand for 
sets of this size (which need a 10,000 MW 
grid to support them at least) and without 
a home market to support them, the big 
companies cannot easily compete for the 
60 MW sets that are the staple diet in the 
export market. Unquestionably it is more 
important that the CEGB keep its eye on 
the issue that concerns it most closely, but 
there are others and in another situation it 
is hard to see who would judge between 
them. 


STERLING 

November in the Spring 

T here were two dubious pointers foi 
the pound this week. Otic was a 
desultory trade performance in April ; the 
other the hint that only $400 million of 
Britain’s latest drawing from the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund may actually wind 
up in the reserve sock. The total amount 
and the financing of the drawing were along 
the lines sketched out in last week's issue 
of The Economist. But it now appears 
that out of the $1,400 million from the 
IMF as much as $1,000 must be repaid to 
foreign central banks. This is some $300 
million more than the earlier authoritative 
estimate of credits outstanding towards the 
end of March. Clearly the immediate pre¬ 
budget rush out of sterling in the early days 
of April was still sharper than it appeared 
at the time briefly approaching November’s 
stampede. 

Since then the Bank of England has un¬ 
doubtedly recouped some of the losses in 
the foreign exchange market. There were 
two particularly good periods for the re¬ 
serves. The first followed on Mr Wilson’s 
speech in New York in mid-April; the 
second the cal 1 for special deposits. But 
these were shcvt-lived bursts. Precious little 
has apparently been picked up in between, 
or since. Dealings since the beginning of 
this month certainly have been no bettci 
than neutral. And the release of the April 
trade figures cn Thursday did not help. 

A £12 million increase brought last 
month’s deficit on visible trade (f.o.b.) to 
£29 million seasonally adjusted—very 
nearly January’s level. Exports remained 
stuck at £387 million, much the same figure 
as in February and March, although con- 
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Percentage change 

from : 

RETAIL TRADE 

Up another one-half per cent. 


Month 

Index 

1958 100 

Previous 

month 

Three 

months ago 

Twelve 
months ago 

EXPORTS 

Unchanged. But gap widened; 

Imports increased despite 
postponement of some shipments 
until after surcharge reduction on 

April 27th. 

STEEL 

Continuing in April at high level 
of previous months — although some 
plant out of operation for repairs 
and maintenance. 

Industrial 

production 
employment “ 
productivity 
Export trade ' 1 

Retail trade * 
Unemployment 

Wage rates (weekly) 
Retail prices 

Export prices 

February 

March 

February 

April 

March 

April 

March 

March 

March 

132 

KM 2 

126 

129 

124 

73 7 

126 7 

no 

109 

=1. 

; 

tu 

+0 3 
+0 4 
nil 

ik 

+5 

+* 

—4 S 

+1 0 
+0 6 
+ 1 

+*i 

+0 0 

+f* 

+8 

+4 

—21 6 
+4 1 
+4 5 
+3 

* Seasonally adjusted. Indu atari oj export and retail 
trade reflect movements in volume tertns, in value 

at constant prices. Unemployment indicators refer to | 

■■■-.— ■ v .. ■■■■■ 

mmtbers wholly unemployeds excluding school-leavers 
Total unemployment level in April naming at an 
annual rate of 1.4 per cent. t Provisional. 
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Fund 

Borrow- 

Gold 

Currencies 

Holdings 

mg 

Sales 


in Smillion 

US dollars. 

203 0 

Nil 

Nil 

Deutsche marks .... 

12 5 

167 5 

132 5 

French francs. 

10 0 

140 0 

92 5 

Italian lire. 

85 0 

65 0 

32 5 

Canadian dollars ... 

45 0 

35 0 

27-5 

Belgian francs. 

17 5 

37 5 

27 5 

Japanese yen. 

30 0 

25 0 

22 5 

Netherlands guilders 

17-5 

37 5 

32 5 

Danish kronor. 

25 0 

Nil 

5 0 

Spanish pesetas. 

25 0 

Nil 

IS 0 

Swedish kroner.... 

7 5 

175 

12 5 

Totals .. 

475 0 

525 0 

400 0 


sidcrably better than the November-Jan¬ 
uary average. But imports again rose— 
despite clear signs that substantial deliver¬ 
ies of manufactured goods bad been 
delayed until the April 27th reduction in 
the import surcharge from 15 to 10 per 
cent. 

In parr, the rise in the total import bill 
reflected the after-effects of dock strikes in 
America. By now this factor should have 
worked itself out. But equally it is only 
this month that the goods held back in 
April for the surcharge reduction are really 
beginning to roll in. May is not likely to 
be an impressive month on trade cither. 

CREDIT SQUEEZE 

Wider Still and Wider 

A si iu wider range of City organisations 
has had the doubtful honour of a 
communication from the Governor of the 
Bank of England this week. This follows 
the “ request ” to the clearing banks to hold 
their advances to the private sccror to a rise 
of not more than 5 per cent between 
March, 1965, and March, 1966. The bank's 
holdings of commercial bills are not specific¬ 
ally included in this quantitative limit, per¬ 
haps because of complications on export 
bills, but banks are asked to exert the same 
kind of restraint here. 

CREDIT SQUEEZE 

T reasu ry Commercial 
bills bills 

(£ million) 


December, I960 

Clearing banks. 

1,006 

155 

Discount houses. 

574 

117 

Tout. 

1,580 

272 

December, 1964 :— 

Clearing banks. 

679 

426 

Discount houses. 

453 

902 

total. 

1,132 

728 


The authorities' concern with commercial 
bills presumably explains why the discount 
market has been included on this particular 
mailing list for the first time* Most of the 
increased holdings of commercial bills in 
the banks' portfolios have been bought from 
ihe discount houses, which in turn have 
bought much of this paper from the mer¬ 
chant banks. In these cases the merchant 
banks themselves will be expected to apply 
the closer scrutiny, though the discount 
houses will take a tougher line on their own 
acceptances of trade paper—and here, rates 
are likely to rise eveii teyopd the present 
8 per cent. 

The governor’s request will work against 
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what is clearly a strong secular recovery in 
the role of the commercial. bill in British 
financing «nd f it is likely' to dtf Uto bank 
liquidity quite significantly. The table 
shows how, even before the latest upsurge, 
increased holdings of commercial bills were 
compensating for the dwindling supply of 
Treasury bills. In December, i960, the 
clearing banks and discount bouses held six 
tiroes as many Treasury bills as commercial 
bills: four years later the ratio was not much 
over one and a half to one. 

In the Voluntary Spirit 

R ight now little persuasion is needed 
for the building societies to hold 
their lending down, given the drain on their 
funds. The pace of withdrawals is reported . 
to have eased in April (though this will look 
different if Sir Miles Thomas gets his way 
with a more attractive savings certificate). 
The building societies had already received 
a request for lending restraint from Lord 
Cromer last December, but this was then 
understood to apply basically to business 
outside their basic activity of lending to 
owner occupiers. 

This comprehensive squeeze on credit in 
all its forms has been prompted, basically, 
by one set of clearing bank figures which— 
especially as they came just after Easter 
—c ould have been distorted by transient in¬ 
fluences. The misfortune was that these 
figuies were published in the worst possible 
week, when European bankers, already 
sceptical about the force of Britain’s defla¬ 
tion, were about to decide on Britain’s IMF 
loan. But whatever the City’s misgivings 
about this second turn to the credit screw, 
no one has any thoughts of refusing co¬ 
operation. Foreign observers sometimes ex¬ 
press their surprise about this apparent 
docility. But there is a little more to it 
than that. Sir Cecil Ellerton, deputy chair- 
nun of Barclays Bank before his death in 
1962, was once asked privately whether at 
any of his meerings in Thrcadncedle Street 
he had ever been threatened with Clause 4 
(3) of the Barik of England Act of 1946, 
under which the Treasury can give a direc¬ 
tive to the Bank to give a directive to other 
banks. Sir Cecil’s reply was “No: but I 
never go to Threadneedle Street without 
Clause 4 (3) very firmly in mind.” 

CONSUMER SPENDING 

High and Dry 

T o beat the budget and greet the un¬ 
expectedly dry, springlike weather, 
shoppers came out in fine fettle in March. 
For the third consecutive month, the volume 
of their buying went up--alrhough the latest 
addition was only half of one per cent. This 
time, the largest gains were made by cloth¬ 
ing and footwear shops, particularly the 
latter. Shoes arc evidently bought not to 
keep out the rain but to shine in the sun. 
Durable goods shops also increased their 
sales, both on credit and cash terms, by 
about 3 per cent more than is usual for the 
ij/as of year- Not surprisingly, it was radio 
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and electrical equipment, rather than furni¬ 
ture, that attracted a bit of pre-budget anti¬ 
cipation,'and the shops stocked bp heavily 
with refrigerators, of all things; deliveries 
in the first quarter were up 30 per cent. 

The March retail trade figures are not 
suiprising in any way, but, even if inflated 
artificially a little, they leave little dbubt that 
shoppers had got used to a higher level of 
buying than twelve months before. Spend¬ 
ing over the counters was about 7 per cent 
greater than then, and shoppers received 3 
to 4 per cent more for their extra money. 
Price rises swallowed up nearly all the extra 
money going on food: the increased demand 
has been for clothing, household eauipment, 
furniture, books, jewellery and otner fancy 
goods. Since retail buying hardly increased 
at all between March and September last 
year, the acceleration since has been quite 
marked. Outside retail trade, hire purchase 
sales of cars remained high in March. 

RAIL FREIGHTS 

Something More Than 
4 per cent 

T hkre was a 4 per cent increase in rail 
freight rates last February, but on top 
of that, the regions have been given dis¬ 
cretion to adjust parcel and sundry rates 
—upwards—to make them pay. This 
means that in some of the regions, parcel 
rates will go up next month by an alarming 
40 per cent or more, particularly in country 
districts where services have been losing 
heavily. 

When Dr Beeching studied the 
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£200 million Lesson in Geometry 

On Monday afternoon, the government will tell Parliament that it is going to 
develop a £200 million, F-m type , pivoting wing aircraft jointly with the French who 
will by then hare a delegation in London ready to complete the agreement. The decision 
can be justified, even though it is six or seven years behind the Americans, even though 
Britain has no obvious use fen * the machine, by admitting tins is one of those occasional 
technological leaps which the British aircraft industry would ignore at its penf But 
it then becomes necessary to explain how we fell so far behind in the first place. 


The aircraft the two countries arc 
agreeing to build is at the moment rather 
more French than British. The French 
having relatively small aircraft carriers, 
badly need a light bomber small enough 
to fit them. Pivoting wings—variable 
geometry, to be pedantic—allow them to 
launch bombers of effective size off the 
confined space available; weight under 
discussion is about 35,000 to 39,000 
pounds, half that of the American F-m. 
It may therefore cost only half the 
F-iii’s estimated £300 million to 
develop. Current estimated upper limit 
of cost is around £200 million. The 
British, with no obvious application for 
this sort of aircraft, may have to attempt 
persuading Royal Navy and/or Air Force 
to forgo some of their Phantoms on order 
and substitute the new aircraft. First 
emissaries to broach the topic arc not 
expected to return alive. 

Because F-xii has been flying success¬ 
fully in America since Christmas, there 
is a facile tendency to assume it is all 
dead easy. It is not; the engineering is 
dicey, to put it mildly, and the advantages 
need to be very obvious to compensate. 

What It Does 

To airciaft, air is something solid they 
push through ; sweeping wing9 back helps 
them get through faster, but at a heavy 
price in terms of fuel burnt and handling 
properties. More fuel means bigger air¬ 
craft, which means in turn more fuel; the 
circle is vicious, up till now unbreakable. 
Change the angle of the wing from 
straight to swept, and the circle is broken; 
the shape of the aircraft, i.e. its 
geometry, can be optimised for what ever 



it happens to be doing. It gets speed, and 
range, and good handling, and small size. 
TSR 2, with ordinary fixed wings, needed 
50 per cent more engine power (and 
engine, and fuel) to do the same job as 
the F-m. The French hope to get quite 
a long-range aircraft onto quite a small 
aircraft carrier. The Americans hope to 
build a supersonic airliner that can fly 
efficiently, slowly. Defence scientists 
enthuse about “ general purpose ” aircraft 
that cut development costs by doing a 
range of jobs normally requiring several 
aircraft. Hence no appaicnt row over new 
project’s cost. 

How It Does It 

Engineering is the snag ; wings are the 
aircraft’s main load-bearing structure. 
Variable geometry requires slicing them 
in two and attaching the parts with a 
hinge. Loads on the hinge arc necessarily 
exceedingly severe, and involve bending, 
twisting, and up-and-down forces at 
speeds not far short of 2,000 miles an 
hour. Optimists argue aircraft already 
have plenty of variable geometry on 
them; flaps, undercarriage, elevators, 
rudder, all change the geometry of the 
aircraft in flight. The argument is false 
because they (a) do not carry such loads 
and (b) do not have to be manufactured 
to comparable accuracy or stiffness. Play 
is allowed that cannot be tolerated on a 
wing-hinge. Current practice is to join 
the wing with a hinge as on a farm gate, 
running a steel pin through slots. The pin 
takes the bending loads ; up and down 
loads arc taken on grooves through the 
plates. Engineers argue about the stiff¬ 
ness and thickness required; British 
scientists do not think the Americans 
have allowed enough strength in the 
grooves on F-iii*s wings. The argument 
is crucial because drawback of hinged 
wings is their weight. The smaller the 
aircraft, the bigger the weight penalty; 
there is probably a minimum size below 
which the hinge loses its stiffness. Thus, 
the proposed Anglo-French aircraft might 
be better (also much dearer) if bigger. 
However, defence budget precludes a 
bigger aircraft. Drawing shows variable 
geometry old and new: (a) ordinary 
flaps, (b) hinged wing. 

Why We Slipped Up 

The idea of variable geometry has been 
kicking around almost since the war, when 
Germans discovered the virtues of swept 
wings and Brirish and Americans follow¬ 


ing their work, discovered the vices. The 
idea of combining swept and straight wing 
virtues in one aircraft encouraged much 
doodling and eventually Dr Barnes Wallis, 
working for Vickers-Armstrongs at Wey- 
bridge and then specially famed for his 
mathematics, did calculations that demon¬ 
strated it was possible, if the engineering 
could be beaten. First ideas turned on a 
ball and socket sort of joint with air bear¬ 
ings, dreadfully heavy, difficult to design. 
Aerodynamics suggested violent, probably 
fatal instability in the aircraft. 

With British government support, plus 
mild American interest, prospects in the 
mid-fifties began to look more encourag¬ 
ing. Ball and socket joints were replaced 
by the present “gate-post” hinge; aero¬ 
dynamic difficulties began to ldbk soluble. 
And the head of one of the big American 
laboratories at Langley Field, a voluble, 
argumentative engineer called John Stack, 
got fascinated by Dr Barnes Wallis’s work 
and launched the American programme 
that produced F-m. This interest was 
the turning point, it is doubtful whether 
anyone else in the US believed in it. 

Setback came in Britain when govern¬ 
ment asked for an actual aircraft design. 
Dr Barnes Wallis proposed a bomber, was 
over-ambitious, and incorporated every 
design trick then in the book, including 
Boeing-type ultra^thin wings, engines in 
pods, no tail. Air Staff was dismayed; 
the bomber was officially written off as too 
expensive, in fact rejected as too much 
of a dog’s dinner. The order went out for 
more research, with the government tak¬ 
ing a much more active part. By 1959, 
all design and engineering difficulties 
looked licked. 

By then, it was too late. TSR 2 had 
been ordered, with the usual fixed wings 
despite scientists’ efforts to have it built 
around pivoting ones. No one would 
reverse the TSR 2 decision; there was 
no money for another, variable geometry, 
aircraft. An experimental joint was built 
at Weybridgc; government support for 
the work has been running at £250,000 a 
year. And that is all there is to tell. 

Tailpiece 

What happened to John Stack ? He 
left the National Aeronautics and Space 
administration before he saw his work 
completed; disgusted and disappointed at 
what seemed excessive emphasis on space 
ait the expense of aircraft design. He 
joined Republic Aircraft The hinge 
was perfected by NASA and the blue¬ 
prints handed over to General Dynamics 
and Boeing to bid for tje F-m contract. 
Work on the Anglo-French version will be 
divided between the British Aircraft Cor¬ 
poration here and the Dassault organisa¬ 
tion in France. Dassault has one of the 
best design groups working in any coun¬ 
try, a fact that has not escaped the atten¬ 
tion of British government scientists. 
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Moke a date now to see and test drive a 
Mercedes-Benz when you're in London All 
Mercedes models, whatever the price, have the 
jme built-in precision engineering, the samfr 
astonishing road holding 
smoothness And all share in the 
fVicicedes reputation for 
perfect motoring 

Cither right or left hand dnve can be supplied; 
and you pay no tax piovided your stay does 
not exceed one yeai Most models are in stock, 
but if not, delivery is 4 to 6 weeks from the 
iimo of giving a fiim oider. 

Full details of the scheme and the Mercedes 
i mge are available fiom the E>port Manager at 
' lercedes London addiess 
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Why will 
British 
businessmen 
be in 

AMSTERDAM 

next week? 


in view of the high and continually rising 
standard of living in the Netherlands, this 
market is likely to remain a prosperous 
one for British exporters and many of 
them will be visiting the British Week in 
Amsterdam from 14th - 22nd May. 

\[y Everyone who is thinking about 
> T V exporting to the Netherlands will 
be interested in a report on that country, 
published this month by our Economic 
Intelligence Department, in which are dis¬ 
cussed the factors behind the current boom 
and in particular the success achieved in 
overcoming the effects on costs of a massive 
increase in wages last year. Copies of the 
report can be obtained from any of our 
branches. Alternatively, please get in 
touch with one of our specialised Foreign 
branches. 


\As If you are v i sit i ng A ills t erd a m you rsel f. 
/ T V Barclays’ representative, M r. P. (Mare, 
who can be reached at the Anistel Hotel, 
Prof Tulpplein 1. Amsterdam (Telephone: 
Amsterdam 945511 ), will be pleased to meet 
you to give help and advice concerning 
overseas trade or to discuss anv problems 
with vou. 


London* Chief Foreign Branch, 

14S Fenchurch Street, fCJ 
West End Foreign Branch , 
I Pall Mall Saat, SWt 


Birmingham Ipswich Newcastle ups 

Bradfotd Liverpool Nottingham 

Brtatoi Luton Beading 

Cardiff Manchester Southampton 


Mjf BARCLAYS BANK 

r ' MottFtf t* -1b ronphiuit the world 
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WHY A 

CONFIDENTIAL SECRETARY 
WITH MY FEET OFF THE GROUND? 

*\.ho wcvi'dnTh * swept off her foci b/ a Beagle Since our 
company went in lor an oecuti/p airmalt l\e travelled more 
th in evei before in my life. One da/ in fvl mchestei -the nex 
P iri , or maybe Cologne. And the busmens we’ife doing F f a 
taslir. At tin., rale we il need anothu Bt agio " 
f njoy 1 ho <'omfo r t, the timesnving, the «.heer luxniy ol nteppmo 
inlo your own romp \ny exccuti /o aircraft and, in no time al all 
arriving hundred-, ol mile-, a." iy, Iresh and ready, tor the bust* 
ness of the day. Enjoy the red carpet treatment which seems tc 
follow executive aircraft owners wherever they go Enjoy th* 
rich business re/, irds and the economy ot operation. Ergo. 
Be iqlmg to business . . . your Beagle wi 1 1 serve >ou wo!! 



BEAGLE AIRCRAFT LIMITED 

SHORtHAM AIRPORT SHOREHAM-BY-SEA. SUSSEX. TELEPHONE 2.-W 
REARSBY AERODROME, REARSBY. LEICESTERSHIRE. TELEPHONE 32’. 
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“ sundries ” traffic in 1961, he found that 
parcels carried on passenger trains lost 
British Rail £17.5 milion a year. Parcels 
and “ sundries ” carried on freight trains lost 
another £13.5 million. The railway was 
competing with the Post Office for parcels ; 
both organisations were losing on their 
parcel services. Discussions between the 
railway and the Post Office resulted in 
co-ordination of services and charges. New, 
higher charges taking effect next month in 
some areas are the result, as consumers 
might expect when two semi-monopolies get 
together. 

This is going to hit some businesses. A 
Cardiff clothes manufacturer is typical: he 
supplies small retailers all over Wales and 
the west of England and spent about 
£7^000 annually On passenger parcel freight, 
which worked out at 3s. 7d. per average 
parcel weighing around 12 lbs. This com¬ 
pares with 4s. 6d. by parcel post, but the 
railways also collect, deliver, and give 
higher compensation in case of loss than 
the Post Office, which delivers but does not 
collect. His cost per parcel is now going 
up next month to ys. 4d., an increase of 
42 per cent. But this same trader has since 
discovered that by sending parcels below 
iolbs by post and the rest by rail, he 
will raise his transport cost by consider¬ 
ably less than the additional £3,000 he 
anticipated. 


MOTOR INSURANCE 

People, not cars 

T hings will never again be the same for 
motorists or insurers, after the study 
prepared by Messrs McKinsey for the 
British Insurance Association on motor in¬ 
surance. For one thing, the projections on 
cost reveal that on the basis of samples of 
costs and of various projections about fuel 
consumption, about vehicles per mile of 
road and about “environmental factors,” 
the total cost of motor claims is likely to 
reach £225-£255 million within the next 
five years. This is double the present figure 
and may seem at first sight unduly alarmist: 
the trouble is that the details of the survey 
are not available. The BIA*s version of die 
McKinsey report may be unfair to McKin- 
sey, but until one knows precisely what the 
consultants said, some of the recommenda¬ 
tions that the Association might adopt seem 
based on questionable premises. 

The major suggestion is a change in the 
basic insurance unit from the car to the 
driver of the car. Only in this way, says 
McKinsey, can risks be judged equitably. 
This is probably true, but the change 
involves a vast increase in the number of 
policies, an increase that the consultants do 
not 9eem to have properly appreciated, since 
their figures are based on number of policies 
issued (and including group policies cover* 
iag a number of cars). And if one insures the 
driver against possible accidents, one still 
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needs another policy to cover , theft of car or 
of its contents. 

This airiness on costs extends to potential 
savings on administrative and agency costs ; 
and the steps proposed seem minor ones, on 
“ change of value endorsements ” and the 
like. The consultants admit that as motor 
insurance is a competitive market, it is diffi¬ 
cult to reduce commissions, by “ re-evalu¬ 
ating the methods of remunerating inter¬ 
mediaries.” This comparative wetness of 
comment—and superficiality—extends to 
the knock-For-knock agreements, to which 
“close attention” is recommended—i.e., 
this method saves administrative costs in 
minor claims, but is inequitable in major 
ones. It would be interesting to know if 
guide-lines are laid down On the kind of 
change recommended. 

At the moment, as has been known for 
some time, motorists in Britain pay less in¬ 
surance than virtually anywhere else in the 
world; certainly European premiums are 
double or treble ours. British premiums 
will have to go up if motor insurance is to 
become a viable business again. The first 
point where this will impinge is the addi¬ 
tional insurance cost of taking cars abroad: 
at the moment this costs a flat £2 per trip, 
which is inequitable but administratively 
convenient. This will change, and charges 
will be based on international agreement 
with countries most of whose premium 
rates arc well above ours, so British drivers 
going abroad may be judged at the higher 
European rates of risk. This is fair enough 
except that British motorists abroad may 
end up “"taking a proportion of foreign 
drivers* costs. 

The BIA is meeting to consider the report 
within the next ten days. Although the 
figures in it, based on six varied companies 
who do about a third of the total of motor 
business, are presumably confidential, the 
rest should not be. And on the evidence 
so far available to the public for any changes 
is so scanty and superficial, that motorists 
will be right to iib at increased premiums— 
or different methods of assessment—unless 
they are allowed a proper look at the survey. 


EXPORT CREDITS 

Third Line Reserves 

A dktailud inquiry by the Board of 
Trade into the structure of trade 
credit that finances Britain’s exports and im¬ 
ports has produced some important amend¬ 
ments in the balance of payments figures 
and has usefully revealed some sizeable, if 
not easily realisable, third line reserves. 
More than one-third of Britain’s exports 
are sold on credit, but the great bulk is 
shortterm credit up to six months: credit 
lodger than this is granted on less than 10 
pet cept of total exports. At the end of 
1963, a total of £895 million was owed to 
Britain by trade customers overseas; where¬ 
as Britain's own net trade debt owing On 
imports, .wasjonly £197 million, JEhe,d&- 
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‘ crepanCy is n$t surprising. Trade Credit 
is given shtioot wholly on manufactured 
goods, so that industrial countries that ate 
Targe net exporters of manufactures also 
tend to be net providers of trade credit. 
Because of the notably higher “ credit con¬ 
tent” of its exports than its imports, 
Britain’s merchandise exports would in fact 
have to total about 9 per cent more than 
its imports to achieve a balance of money 
flows from this overseas merchandise trade. 

The total of nearly £900 million of claim* 
on foreign customers, the bulk of it dec 
within six months, is a significant asset fat 
the sterling balance-sheet: It is of the same 
order of magnitude as the central gold and 
dollar reserves before the recent drain. But 
this trade credit is not effectively a realisable 
asset. Because the credit is constantly be¬ 
ing renewed, and normally increased, it will 
only bring money into the kitty when ex¬ 
ports actually fall off. In 1963 there was on 
unusually large increase in net credit of this 
kind of £106 million. Some £30 million 
of this had not been traced before this in¬ 
quiry, which will therefore reduce the 
balancing item for 1963 from minus £73 
million to minus £43 million, increasing tne 
figure of net overseas investment by the 
same amount. This increase in trade credit 
in 1963 was exceptional, reflecting the sharp 
increase in exports of capital goods for that 
year—which, unfortunately, was not re¬ 
peated in 1964. 

More than one-third of the trade credit 
extended at end-1963 was granted between 
subsidiaries and parents. In Parliament this 
week Mr Edmund Dell made an interesting, 
attempt to project from these figures the 
share of British exports sent to overseas sub¬ 
sidiaries and associates, a question that is 
at the centre of the fierce controversy of 
overseas investment. The difficulty is that 
trade credit between associate companies 
may be influenced more by straight financial 
considerations than by physical movements 
of goods. 

SHORTER NOTE 

There are signs that the Ministry of 
Health is tightening up considerably on 
the way it classes different types of chugs. 
As prices with the industry are negotiated 
to some extent on the basis of these classi¬ 
fications, the changes just recommended by 
one of the Ministry’s committees could, in 
the classic phrase, have far-reaching results. 
Drugs were originally classified at new, old, 
or bad. Now that another separate com¬ 
mittee screens them for safety, the classifi¬ 
cation has been given a new twist. Some 
drugs have always been dassed as useless, 
even though 4 million prescriptions con¬ 
tinue to be written for them a year, These 
are now going to be joined by all those- 
drugs and mixtures of drugs that work, but 
not as well as something die, or someone 
clse’s preparation. Doctors will be expressly 
ashed not to prescribe them. And if the 
classification h strictly applied, it is obvi¬ 
ously capable of hitting a huge range of 
branded preparations. 
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POWER TRANSMISSION 

Sweden on 

Stockholm 

T he ASEA Company of Sweden has 
received an order worth $52 million 
for a high-voltage direct current project for 
the transmission of power on the Pacific 
coast of the United States. This is the 
biggest sihgle export order any Swedish 
firm has ever managed to land. It has been 
awarded jointly to ASEA and the General 
Electric Company of the United States, 
which is ASEA’s American licensee. 

The present project is a part of a 
larger transmission scheme to connect the 
electric power surplus of the Northern 
states of the Pacific with the industries of 
the states further south, serving in all 11 
states and involving a total cost of $700 
million, which will be paid off over 50 years. 

It will be the first big high voltage trans¬ 
mission grid in America. Both the terminal 
stations in the north are situated at The 
Dalles on the Columbia River in Oregon. 
At the southern end, one station is at Los 
Angeles and the other at the Hoover Dam 
on the Colorado River in Nevada. The 
fust line, for which the present order has 
been placed, is to be completed in 1969 and 
the second two years later. A third line is 
planned, although not yet decided upon, 
between Los Angeles and the Hoover Dam, 
so that the whole system would form a 
triangle. 

The new direct current (DC) overhead 
lines, over 800 miles long, will have a capa¬ 
city of 1.44 million KW, bigger than any 
constructed hitherto. The voltage, of 800 
kilovolts, will also be higher than in any 
existing power line, whether direct or alter¬ 
nating current. The biggest DQ power line 
so far is one in New Zealand operating at 
600 kilovolts ; this, too, was built by ASEA 
and was inaugurated only this week. The 
two alternating current (AC) lines will have 
1 million KW capacity and carry 500 kilo* 
volts. 

This will be the first time that power 
systems for the transmission of high- 
voltage DC current have been set up in 
the United States. Because American 
experience is lacking in the manufacture 
of the valves that constitute the real 
core of complex terminal stations, the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior, Mr Udall, last year 
decided thaf a contract might be concluded 
by way of negotiations instead of by ten¬ 
ders. 

Actual design of the Pacific Intertie sys¬ 
tem must now be completed. System engi¬ 
neering work will be* done at the GE 
headquarters in Schnffcctady* New York. 
ASBA wift assign two qualified engineers to 
this plant on a full-tune basis. The critical 
control equipment and dm valves will be 


the Pacific 

manufactured by ASEA in Sweden. Under 
a licensing agreement with ASEA, General 
Electric employees will have access to pro¬ 
duction and testing techniques involved in 
producing the valves. About 60 per cent 
of the material costs and most of the labour 
costs will be spent in the United States, 
Mr Udall has said. 

The first terminal at The Dalles, sched¬ 
uled for operation in 1969, will employ 
133-KV valves, but the breakthrough in 
capacity for the intricate conversion termi¬ 
nal system which ASEA has perfected will 
be represented in the second terminal, at 
Hoover Dam, scheduled for operation in 
1971, where GE-ASEA propose to build 
200-KV valves, the largest and most 
powerful yet designed—“ a tremendous 
advance in technology and an opportunity 
for great savings in future use of DC trans¬ 
mission by the American electric industry ” 
Mr Udall has said. 

For ASEA this order was of course a 
great success. The company now hopes to 
get die orders for the remaining two stations 
which are planned. Its shares rose consider¬ 
ably on the announcement that it had re¬ 
ceived the order, and since the beginning 
of the year they have risen by no less than 
35 per cent. At the recent annual meeting, 
Mr Curt Nicolin, the general manager, told 
stockholders that new orders in the first 



quarter had gone up by Kr 350 million (£24 
million). It looks as if last year's sales of 
1,012 millioQ Kr (£70 million) will be far 
surpassed in 1965. 

GERMAN ECONOMY 

Credit Tighter Still ? 

Frankfurt 

or the first time in the postwar history 
of the German capital market, an official 
institution has had to reducg the issue price 
of its loan during the subscription period. 
The State Railways administration has cut 
the price of its 6 per cent loan from the 
original 96 to 94}, and made good the 
difference to the subscribers who had 
already acquired the stock at the higher 
price. Although the loan was briskly taken 
up at its cut price and is since said to have 
been placed, the event was still a grave 
symptom of the collapse of the bond market. 
The illusion that the nominal rate of loans 
could be held at 6 per cent and the effec¬ 
tive rate at about 6J per cent has finally 
been shattered. Future issues now seem 
sure to bear a coupon of 7 per cent and 
will probably carry a still higher effective 
yield. This sharp increase in German 
interest rates is attributed to the restrictive 
credit policy of the Bundesbank. 

Yet the central bank’s restrictions have 
so far been relatively mild: it contented 
itself basically with an increase in the banks’ 
minimum reserves in the late summer of 
last year and with raising the Bank rate from 
3 to 3J pj» cent at the end of January. 
And this tightening has not restrained the 
pace of Germany's boom. Apart from 
structural difficulties in individual sectors, 
there are virtually no signs of a dampening 
of general economic activity. Indeed, 
observers now believe that the rise in the 
real national product this year may match 
the 6 i per cent of 1964, whereas forecasters 
at the beginning of the year expected a slow¬ 
down to 5 per cent. The capital goods 
industries report a considerable increase in 
orders, particularly from the home side, 
while consumer goods manufacturers can 
increasingly support themselves on foreign 
orders. Total industrial orders have risen 
still faster than turnover. And the authori¬ 
ties are worried about rising prices. The 
consumer index has risen by about 2 per 
cent on the year, and that of capital goods 
by 3 per cent. Thgse are increases that 
cause concern, in Germany; and in agri¬ 
culture the rise* in prices has reached as 
much as 6 per cent. At the Bundesbank, 
this situation is apparently regarded with 
growing unease, and it would not be at all 
surprising if the authorities were to decide 
on further famporing measures in the near 
future. A further rise in the Bank rate i» 
an the cards. 
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HUNGAJUANGOLD ,- , 

i * t* 

Mystery in a Free Market 

I ) 

T hb most mysterious Jthing about a 
British btisinesamafi’t rmrnmd Attempts 
to sell gold to Hungary li the Suggestion 
that it might be in some Way difficult for 
the Hungarians to acquire gbkfr * Tfct 1 Hun¬ 
garian state baqk has been active ip.the 
London goM marker fbt the pis^thtce or 
four years, buying gold through^ dealers, 
as it had every right to do, and probably 
piling up between $50-$too million Worth 
of the metal during the period. This has 
been shipped out to Budapest, or perhaps to 
Switzerland, where soniceast European 
countries still use their traditional deposi¬ 
taries in banks on dose but neutral 
territory. 

Hungary’s gold buying ih London docs 
suggest a desite to lay the {foundations for 
a trade and payments policy independent 
of Comecon or Moscow control. Russia is 
one of the bfg cold producers, apd Hungary 
could presumably have merits needs there. 
But when the Soviet state bank sells gold to 
other communist countries it insists that the 
gold stays in Moscow. In 1957, after the 
disturbances caused to the economy by the 
Budapest rising of the previous year, 
Hungary had to lean fairly heavily on 


borrowing* of convertible > currency, and 
perhaps gold* from, Rustfe and other east 
European countnc* an. plug tfrc.gapin its 
trade with thjs outside world; bui this 
, has been. M in balance for the-last four 
years. ,It p that the borrow¬ 

ings bom east Epropeaq partners have 
already bpen fully paid off, mostly by 
•the system of valuing Hungary’s imports 
from them at twice the normal value in 
communist trade. Hungary is now been 
to line up its prices oo, current world.market 
levels, and the accumulation of gold may 
indicate a long-run desire to move to freer 
trading practices, which would require 
bigger reserves. 


GERMAN SHOPKEEPING 

Prosperity through 
Protection? 

* 1 *. * ^Piirnkfurl 

I n the face of the coming parliamentary 
elections Dr Ludwig Erhards once 
decisively friendly attitude to competition 
is gradually crumbling away. The retail 
trade is the latest sector to receive an "elec¬ 
tion present. For the sake of some 400,000 
small retail traders* Federal Economics 
Minister Schmflcker has elicited 'grudging 
consent from the big department and mail 


EUROWiLSON 


A voice 

from 

Rome 



Mr Hjiold Wilson, who has recently given evidence of surprisingly European senti¬ 
ments, may have been made to feel even mor£ European a socialist by the following 
petition, addressed to him in Rome: 


Mi 4 i old Wilson, 

Head of the Government 0/ Hci Majesty ; 

The Queen of England. y ROME, 27/4/65 

The employees of the Roman subsidiary of the Bowater Paper Corporation, fighting 
for the last 27 days to avoid a closedown of the works, pray Your Excellency, head 
of a government so alive to the woikers 9 problems, on the occasion of your visit to 
Rome, to intervene so that the company's decision, dictated by a pessimistic view of the 
future of the Italian economy which *V now definitively out of date, may be 
reconsidered, thus avoiding the end of "the biggest packaging industry in central and 
southern Italy and with it the disappearance of 400 familiesf livelihood. 

Thp employees of 
BOWATER Europea 


The day Mr Wilson left Rome, the workers, who had been sleeping in the factory 
in support of their claims, accepted a severance pay offer from Bo water. 


onto conc er ns to retain from netting up 
any new* buainesac* or>extendm* mooring 
ones in toWUs/witfrkae tan idb£oo iahabt- 
tarns for the next two to three years. This 
will meet the disquiet that has been mak¬ 
ing itself noticeable in trim ml tiding 
circles over increasing competitive pressure 
from the big tftnpi RV.uIf V 
At first sight, these efforts hardly seem 
justified. The large companies’ snare of 
taM^aeiinl trade turnover at present 
• only 12 per cent and the retail 

trade,«? a wWe haaJWea sowosperous in 
receiflyretfs fhaCdw^tjhe up mMmktt have 
slight reason Jroings look 

rather differenthfewewrrifIfiTraembered 
that competitiontrom ~b|kJi{i&sl§ massing 
on the large towns an&Hs*mufcfc differ 
there for the rest of the retail trade than in 
smaller towns and in the country. ' There, 
small traders areprincipally up against mail 
order houses. Tne big firm* 1 share oLtbc 
market will sutely rise fast in the ye|& to 
come. And small traders are tbdnselves 
sceptical of what they will really gain from 
this attempt to slow down the inevitable. 


MIDDLE EAST AIRLINES 

The Art of Snubbing 

I 

W ORMS of the world have waked years 
to see this happen: last Friday after¬ 
noon an exasperated airline threw out the 
salesmen of two continents and announced 
that it would forgo the £17 mfllkta Of Jets 
it needed rather than endure their pressure 
a moment longer. The gesture Commands 
respect, but at bottom the dispute was as 
old as aviation. Neither Boeing nor the 
British Aircraft Corporation was offering 
Middle East Airlines the terms, or the 
delivery dates, that the airline wanted They 
wanted to deliver next spring; the airline 
did not need the aircraft before the autumn. 
They offered, when they offered at all, to 
take MEA’s four Comets in part exchange 
for five bigger Jets at knock-down prices. 
Boeing has never yet actually taken any¬ 
one’s aircraft in parr exchange, but as its 
jets cany the rock-bottom price tag of £2 2 
million it can dictate its terms. 

BAG would certainly have swapped the 
Comets for VC 10s, and could have then 
re-flogged them to the British government. 
Bur BAC’s asking price was million, 
and when this was cut later to less than 
£2} million, it did not, seen from Beirut, 
seem to be sufficient to make up for the 
VC 10’s higher operating costs, which MBA 
had calculated would add £1 nsHioft a year 
spread over five aircraft. Admitted, East 
African Airways has just bought three 
VC 109, but MEA no longer has any tics 
cither with Britain or the United States, 
and need not feel beholden to either. At one 
time Pan American was a large shareholder 
of MBA, theft the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation; now Air France has 30 
per cent. But its need for bigger jets than 
its present Comets remains; tne airline is 
having to charter from other Airlines to get 
enou^i seats. The Douglas company 
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dropped out of the running quite early on 
mud iti terms then looked unsatisfac- 
Wfll It notar come back? 


SPANISH CAPS 


The Minis of Pamplona 



S pain is possibly the world’s fastest-grow¬ 
ing market for cars and commercial 
vehicle*. From only three cars per thou¬ 
sand inhabitants in 1950 the density has 
grown to 21 per thousand, or a total of 
around 700,000 ; traffic planners expect that 
by 1985 density will be six times higher. 

Imported vehicles, paying customs duties 
of over 60 per cent, account for only eight 
or nine per cent of current sales. Domestic 
production, nearly all in association with 
foreign manufacturers, is being expanded 
at a prodigious rate. The Ministry for 
Industry forecasts that car production will 
increase by nearly 40 per cent, to about 
165,000 this year, and will be over 300,000 
in 1966. 

In the late nineteen-forties INI, the 
state-owned industrial trust, set about 
establishing a broader-based automo¬ 
tive industry. ENASA was brought into 
being to manufacture heavy trucks and 
buses in Barcelona and Madrid, and SEAT 
to produce Fiat cars under licence in Bar¬ 
celona. Leyiand has since acquired shares 
in ENASA—which now produces Leyiand 
models—and Fiat in SEAT. 

The conclusion of the United States- 
Spanish Pact of Madrid in 1953 encouraged 
private investor*. The economic reforms, 
and the growth of tourism following the 
1959 devaluation, provoked a further spate 
of initiatives. More recently, BMC, in 
collaboration with Nueva Montana Quijano, 
has acquired a 20-hectare site near Pam¬ 
plona for the production of up to 80,000 
Minis, and possibly 1100s, a year. Renault 
has increased its share of FASA, an asso¬ 
ciate company, from 15 to 50 per cent and 
bought control of FAMESA, an important 
components manufacturer: its* new (to 
Spam) R8 saloon is promised for the 
autumn. Ford, which holds first place 
among importers (a close second, interest¬ 
ingly, is Czechoslovakia’s Skoda), has 
for the last year been discussing with 
Motor Ib6rka the possibility of producing 
its Germuwksigned Taunus 12M here. 
IMOSA is to make industrial vehicles 
in alliance with Volkswagen. 

It is arguable that the Spanish motor 
industry already sustains too many firms 
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for its health and that Concentration is now 
needed t»tacregfe production 
quality ana bring Jaws price* Three firms, 
clearly, hive little to fear; SpAT (whose 
tiny 600 and elegant 1500 saloons have for 
four years now held about 62 per cent of 
the market), FASA-Renauh (28 per cent) 
and ENASA (ten per cent of the market 
for commercial vehicles) have obvious pol¬ 
itical as well as economic reasons for confi¬ 
dence. In the private sector, Citroen (25 
per cent of the commercial market), Motor 
Iberica (12 per cent), and Barreiros (9 per 
cent), seem firmly established ; but one can¬ 
not say the same of many of their smaller 
competitors. Chrysler** recent agreement 
with Barreiros to make Dodge Darts looks 
more like a claim-staking exercise than a 
serious invasion. Simca may just scrape by. 

HOTCHKISS-THOMSON 

Gunning for the ice-box 
market 

Parts 

T he French electrical household goods 
industry, which took such a beating 
from Italian refrigerators a couple of years 
ago, has still to find the scale it needs to hold 
its own in the European market. The agree¬ 
ment just signed between Thomson - 
Houston and Hotchkiss-Brandt is an in¬ 
teresting step in this direction, though it 
does not go far enough. Thomson is one 
of the two biggest French companies 
specialised in electronics, with a turnover of 
about £150 million. Hotchlpss, with a turn¬ 
over of about £30 million, is a Lyon com¬ 
pany which founded its prosperity on the 
manufacture of small arms, particularly 
machine guns. 

Since the ending of the wars in Indochina 
and Algeria reduced French military needs 
for this type of equipment, Hotchkiss has 
had to diversify. It made an agreement with 
the La Providence steel company to build 
an armoured car suitable for guerrilla war¬ 
fare, and set up a subsidiary with Leyiand 
to widen its range by importing heavy lorries 
and coaches. Finally it broke with remark¬ 
able success into electrical household appli¬ 
ances. After quiet progress, Hotchkiss took 
control in 1963 of Surmelec, a company 
then in its hour of glory thanks to its 
“ Vedette ” washing machines. As a result 
of this move, Hotchkiss-Brandt was by last 
year by far the biggest French washing 
machine group, with an output of more than 
120,000 units, followed by Philips (85,000 
units) and Hoover (70,000 units). In refri¬ 
gerators, it is competing for third place with 
Arthur Martin, behind Frigidaire and 
Frig£co, a Thomson susidiary. 

At first sight, a rapprochement between 
Hotchkiss and Thomson looks like the 
foundation of a solid group capable of reach¬ 
ing international scale by producing 
400,000 or 500,000 refrigerators and 
250,000-300,000 washing machines a year. 
In fact, though details of the agreement are 
still secret, it seems unlikely that output will 
be expanded to this scale. The main pur- 
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pose behind the agreement is ratlonaliw^bn 
Hotchkiss-Brandt will make part or perhaps 
\ all of t$eTwariung'machiucs sold hf rngfcco, 
and will buy its compressors from Thomson, 
t and no longer from Claret, which at present 
has two-cjnrds of the French market fot* this 
essential refrigerator pan. 

1 

PRIMARY PRODUCERS 

Trade on the Dovfn 
Grade? 

T he decline in prices of some leading 
agricultural commodities in recent 
months from the high levels of 1963/4 is 
little relieved by the high , prices being 
earned by most metals, since most under¬ 
develops! countries are much more heavily 
dependent on exports of agricultural com¬ 
modities than on metals. More than 
a dozen of the developing countries draw 
over 80 per cent of their export income 
from agricultural products and for eight of 
these the percentage is over 90, with Ceylon 
(some 98 per cent) probably the most 
heavily dependent of all. Moreover, closer 
examination shows that the most vulner¬ 
able economies are supported by a very 
narrow range of commodities: 

Per cent export Per cent tout export* * 
earnings from composed 

agricultural of 

products products specified 

Brazil.... 90 64 coffee and cocoa 

Costa Rica 91 80 coffee and bananas 

Ecuador. 95 92 coffee, cocoa and bananas 

Panama ... 94 71 bananas. 

Sudan .... 94 70 cotton and gum arabic 

Burma.... 94 69 rice 

Ceylon.... 98 82 tea and rubber 

Mauritius. 9S 94 sugar 

KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Metal prices rose again. Shortage of 
supplies for early delivery was particularly 
acute for copper and tin : tin rose more 
than £30 a ton over the week. A down¬ 
trend emerged in edible vegetable oils 
and copra. Improving supplies, reports 
of record Argentine crops and weaker out¬ 
side demand for American oils were 
blamed. Cocoa and coffee producers 
have still not found a way out of their 
troubles: cocoa prices sagged a further 
2s. 6d. to ii8s. 9d. and coffee futures 
weakened 3s. 6d. The all-items indicator 
FELL 0.1 this week (to May 12th). 



Index 

Percentage 


1958 

-100 

change from* 


May 

Hoy 

One 

Twelve 


5 

12 

month 

months 




ago 

ego 

ALL ITKMS 

106*2 

106*1 

-Of 

- 36 

Pood 

994 

99*0 

-II 

-14*3 

Fibres 

9»» 

99 0 

+0*2 

- 3*7 

Petals 

229 • 

**32 4 

+3 1 

+ 50 6 


The Economist Commodity Price Indicator includes 
nineteen commodities weighted according to then 
relative shares of world trade in 1958. 

* Changes relate to the week's figures, but these, 
except fir the metal group, are provisional because 

C adoiu for tea and wool are not yes available 
nd last week. 





The Q8 tire by Goodyear hugs to get you there safely. You get because Its tread wraps 

the corners without squeal... better steering and control... around the shoulders. 



The G8 fights blowouts and heat because it has exclusive, The G8 wlns-but costs no 

for safer, longer mileage... stronger-than-steel* 3T cord. more than ordinary tires. 


For safety: go where the fun is 
on lively-steering G8 tires by Goodyear. 


Lively-steering tire design means more safety. 
It means easier handling. Smoother wheel re¬ 
sponse. You feel it when you drive on G8 tires 
by Goodyear. It’s all built-in. The open se¬ 
cret’s in the round-shoulder design with the 
wrap-around tread. Extra tread for extra trac¬ 
tion and added safety on the corners. The G8 


is built with strong, safe 3T cord. *Pound-for- 
pound stronger-than-steel, and made only by 
Goodyear. Tough Tufsyn rubber resists wear. 
Adds mile after extra mile of safer driving. 
But the G8 costs no hnore than ordinary tires. 
See your Goodyear dealer soon. It’s easy to 
drive with confidence—on tires by Goodyear. 


GOODYEAR 
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Copies sold 

Within 36 hours of its editorial close. 

The Economist is on sale in 300 cities 
throughout Europe and the USA. Retail 
distribution now reaches cities in the 
Far East and Australasia. Sixteen world 
airlines supply it on major services. 


Advertisements published 

The list of advertisers includes most of the 
great industrial names in Europe, the US 
and Japan. Moreover 44 of Britain's 50 
biggest exporters advertised in 
The Economist in 1964. 


Audited circulation in 140 countries 
('000 copies) 


International revenue 




Miles flown 

Travel is the first requisite of getting 
international business, and of the business 
of getting international news. The 
London staff of The Economist visited 
52 countries and logged 340,000 miles 
in 1964. 


International travel 
('000 miles) 



I I960 61 62 63 641 

230% up in 4 years 
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Fair warning: 
next year will be 
too late. 



This is the last year to sec the New York World’s Fair! Hundreds of exciting exhibits 
covering 646 acres. More than a hundred great restaurants—with cuisine from countries ’round 
the world. We make your trip easy. Our 21-day Jet Economy fares are up to £65.19s. less than peak 
season fares. London-New York and return—£107.3s. We also have more transatlantic Jets than 
anyone else. We’ll even arrange a 3-day (2-night) stay in New York (with hotel, sightseeing, and a 
World’s Fair admission) for £7.18s. Isn’t this the year for you to see . . ___ 

the U.S.A. ? Call your Pan Am Travel Agent. Or call us, You’ll Workfc most ex P erieoced aMtae 
have a good feeling knowing you’ve chosen the very be6t there is. rlH'tSlSS :: pST'• kSSJ'll/woSd 
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The perilous position of economies such 
as that of Mauritius is immediately obvious, 
but the others are not much better placed 
at present, with the cocoa price below 120s 
cwt despite all the efforts of the Cocoa 
Producers’ Alliance, bananas at their lowest 
level for ro years, coffee low enough to 
bring into operation the International 
Coffee Organisation’s newly created 
machinery for speedy quota adjustments, 
and sugar, at £23 per ton, earning only a 
third of what it fetched a year ago and far 
below the 1963/4 peaks of over £100 per 
ton. Even tea, a relatively stable com¬ 
modity, has for some rime now been well 
below the prices it commanded a decade 
ago. - 

Now there is a new threat. Last year, 
the foreign trade of the industrial countries 
of western Europe expanded strongly, its 
volume stimulated in the early pan of the 
year by re-stocking and its value augmented 
by the increase in commodity prices which 
followed the growth of demand. Later in 
the year, however, the rate of expansion 
slowed, re-stocking demand slackened off 
and prices reacted. A study by the 
National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research has suggested that output must 
rise at a rate of 5-6 per cent annually in the 
industrial countries even to maintain com¬ 
modity prices at the same level. And the 
Economic Commission for Europe has pre¬ 
pared a report which suggests that this 
level will not be reached in 1965. The 
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United Nations Trade and Development 
Board’s commodities committee, which is 
to meet in Geneva in July, may well have 
gloomy news to consider. 


CAPITAL GAINS TAX 

Footnote 

I N our comparison (April ioth, page 204), 
between the levels of taxation on com¬ 
panies and shareholders in different coun¬ 
tries, one additional qualification should 
have been made. The rates of capital gains 
tax in both the United States and Great 
Britain were given as respectively 25 andjo 
per cent. These are maximum rates. The 
actual rates paid by the shareholder depend 
in each case upon his level of income and 
the size of the capital gain. Thus even a 
shareholder with a low income could became 
liable to capital gains tax at a rate approach¬ 
ing the maximum if his capital gains in a 
iven year were large enough. But for the 
rst pound or dollar of capital gain the tax 
rates for a shareholder with income of (a) 
£3,500 and (b) £5,500 would be as fol¬ 
lows: 

Great Britain (a) 30 % (b) 30 % 

United States (a) 12 % (b) 13 *% 

The rates for the United States used in the 
table were those applying to 1964. The 
1965 rates are all slightly lower. 
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SHORTER NOTES 

South Africa’s biggest-em exhibition of 
electrical and electronic goods will be held 
at Johannesburg this September under the 
name of ElcCtra *65. It will include a dis¬ 
play of nuclear, scientific and electronic 
products which it was originally planned to 
show separately. Exhibits will range from 
the largest switchgear and transformers to 
the smallest transistors, with 50 firms, many 
of them South African, taking part, 

* 

Stung by criticism, the National House- 
Builders' Registration Council, which 
guarantees a certain minimum standard of 
building for, mainly speculative, houses, 
removed five builders from its register this 
week. A dozen of the 2,048 builders on its 
list were struck off last year. But the 
Council is tightening up both its standards 
and the effectiveness of its inspectors. Last 
month the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects submitted its recommendations for 
stamping out jerry building to the Govern¬ 
ment, saying at the rime it would only con¬ 
tinue to support the Registration Council if 
all houses covered by its scheme were 
designed and supervised by architects. But 
the aim of the Council is to keep a watch 
on houses where—and only where—there is 
no architect to supervise building. 
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FINANCE BELL AND THE CITY 


Technical Adjustment or Fundamental 
Reappraisals ? 


Some City institutions, though fewer than might have been expected, with the Stock 
Exchange itself noticeable among the absentees 3 are now making representations to the 
Chancellor . They are Ukely to receive a sympathetic hearing only in so far as their caw 
are technical . But three specific representations did merit close attention in next week's 
committee stage of the Finance Bill. They all draw attention to undesirable—and surely 
unintended — side-effects of the new taxes and the Treasury has already admitted this 


in the case of one of them, the life offices . 
GILT-EDGED 

For Switching, Read 
Conversion ? 

ednesday’s flop in the bond market, 
the subscription by the public of 
only 8% of the £12 million loan for Kent, 
was no surprise. The yield of 6i% on this 
10-12 year stock was slightly below the 
gross redemption yields available on com¬ 
parably dated government securities (which, 
however, have much lower coupons and 
running yields), and the slight margin above 


other corporation stocks was simply not 
enough to tempt investors to switch out of 
these stocks, which the incidence of capital 
gains tax has made more rightly held than 
ever. Given the prominence that cheap 
money for local councils has always had in 
the Labour programme, it may have come 
as a political shock to find that 6J% is 
itself inadequate today for medium term 
money. So just possibly, this experience 
may help to induce the Chancellor to make 
one important technical amendment on the 
capital gains tax as it applies to gilt-edged. 

The principle of subjecting gilt-edged to 
the gains tax, as has been argued in these 



columns throughout, is fundamentally 
right. It represents an uncharacteristic 
renunciation of what would have been a 
discriminatorily favourable position for 
public sector finance. But whereas it makes 
sense for the Treasury to be prepared, in 
effect, to concede a higher nominal rate on 
its borrowing (which will be no more expen¬ 
sive in the end than a lower rate accomr 
panied by tax concessions), it makes no 
sense at all to reduce the efficiency and 
absorptive capacity of the gilt-edged market. 
And this in turn depends above all on its 
capacity to switch money between different 
stocks. This consideration provided a 
strong case for not levying die gains 
tax on the life offices, which probably 
account for almost half the turnover in long 
dated stocks. But even if he rejects this, 
the Chancellor could still accept one prac¬ 
tical suggestion made by leading gilt-edged 
brokers: to treat any gilt-edged switch as 
a conversion. Conversions at redemption 
are already exempt. This extended defini¬ 
tion of conversion would still tax capital 
profits on gilt-edged by any investor 
who got out of gilts altogether. But it 
would obviate the pointless rigidity, above 
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all in the Government’s own borrowing 
arrangements, that will be produced by 
inhibiting switches between different gilt- 
edged stocks ahead of their redemption date. 


Investment Trusts in a 
Muddle 

B efore the advent of the capital gains 
tax investment trust status was worth 
something. Some closely-held companies 
deliberately restrained their dealing activi¬ 
ties to within the rough limit of io% of 
their portfolio in a year in order not to be 
classed as dealing companies and taxed on 
their capital gains. Now, ironically enough, 
there is a complete reversal: it has become 
more attractive to be a dealing company, 
and very difficult to remain an investment 
trust, within the apparent meaning of the 
Finance Bill. 

In the future, dealing companies will be 
liable only to corporation tax (as they have 
hitherto been subject to profits plus income 
taxes) on their dealing profits: they will be 
entitled to claim all their costs, including 
stamp duty, against their tax liability. They 
can also set off losses on shares against 
corporation tax. So a group of surtax payers 
can get together and escape the worst effects 
of the new taxes by forming a dealing com¬ 
pany, which will not pay capital gains tax 
on its dealing profits. 

Investment trusts cannot set off dealing 
losses against corporation tax, or claim 
stamp duty as a management expense. In 
any case “investment trust” is defined by 
Clause 34 rather stupidly. Such a trust has 
to distribute 90% of its income, which the 
Association of Investment Trusts thinks is 
fair. But it also has to have less than 10% 
by value of its assets in any one share: 
this is unfair, says the AIT—if there is to 
be such a criterion, it should be cost not 
value. No manager making an investment 
should be deterred, nor his successors pun¬ 
ished, for making too successful an invest¬ 
ment, which while not 10% of the fund 
at the time it was bought, expands to be 
more than that percentage by value later. 

It also has to be “under the control of 
nor less than fifty persons”—and many 
trusts are, by virtue of the holdings of in¬ 
surance companies, pension funds and the 
like. The intention is clear: to exclude 
private investment trusts run for the benefit 
of a few people. But there is no such 
benefit now, and in any case the AIT would 
probably welcome stricter definition and 
regulation which might exclude some exist¬ 
ing trusts—to be regulated by the Board of 
Trade, in the same way as unit trusts here 
and “ regulated ” investment trusts in the 
United States. The AIT is also register¬ 
ing a protest over the new raxes in general. 
Whatever lack of Treasury sympathy 
there may be with general protests, 
the trusts do have a sound case for redraft¬ 
ing Clause 34—and bringing dealing com¬ 
panies more in line with investment trusts, 
one way or another. 
w 


And the case for levying on the trust 
capital gains to be reclaimed later by 
the shareholder in the trust looks weaker if 
there is nothing to prevent threatened trusts 
from changing into dealing companies—and 
thus escaping the tax. More equitable 
surely to allow the postponement of the pay¬ 
ment of the tax until the shareholder sells— 
and if necessary insist on valuations of all 
portfolios, and not only those of discretion¬ 
ary trusts, every ten years. 

“Normalcy ” in Life 
Assurance 

One necessary amendment of the finance 
bill now seems assured. The Chancellor 
said before Christmas that sums received 
from normal life insurance policies would 
not be subject to capital gains tax ; but the 
finance bill has defined cr normal ” in such 
a way that a number of policies which can 
reasonably be called normal are made liable 
to tax. These include policies covering re¬ 
latives other than those in the immediate 
family, and those taken out by companies 
for their employees which are not arranged 
through a trust or are non-contributory. 
The Life Offices Association has a good 
case to argue in favour of widening the 
definition of normality to include policies 
like these, and the government now says it is 
ready to listen to suggestions. There had 
apparently been some misunderstanding 
between the association and the Treasury: 
but the matter ought now to be settled 
reasonably. 


LONDON ASSURANCF/SUN ALLUNCE 

Grand people (for some 
people) to deal with 
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London Assu 



' Very pood people to 

FOR ALL KINDS OF 


Off • il Insurers of the Ciiy 
n pilOH'■ere Guild Medit 



T in expected rival to the Phoenix bid 
for London Assurance has emerged 
from an obvious quarter, that of the Sun 
Alliance. Some other boards of directors 
have been so anxious to be taken over only 
by friends that they have accepted inferior 
offers. But the London Assurance court, 
which immediately and warmly welcomed 
the bid later on Thursday afternoon, has 
not done badly by its shareholders in so 
doing. Sun Alliance is itself the product of 
a merger, six years ago, between Sun and 
Alliance. It has eliminated surplus branches 
and settled down as an integrated business— 


a process which it confidently hopes to 
repeat with London. 

There were other ties—and not just per¬ 
sonal ones. London’s subsidiary, Chubb, in 
the United States, has recently taken over 
Sun Alliance’s non-marine business there. 
Chubb also has a valuable and profitable 
marine division on which both bidders had 
cast a greedy eye: and the two companies 
also worked together in Australia. 

The bid is by means of shares and a 61 % 
convertible Loan Stock; where Phoenix’s 
offer was shares and cash. The advantage 
of not including cash in the new offer is to 
prevent any liability to capital gains tax on 
the part of London shareholders. In value 
and income offered, it is marginally above 
the Phoenix offer, but stands in contrast to it. 
First, the Phoenix offer, from a now-livelier 
smaller company, was in a sense a reverse 
take-over: while Sun Alliance is already 
larger than the London. Second, there is 
no American element in the bid, as there 
was through Continentrl’s share in Phoenix. 
The bid values London at about 60s., where 
before rumours of the Phoenix offer the 
shares stood at 37s.: but doubtless share¬ 
holders are hoping for a counter-offer from 
Phoenix. Funnier things have happened. 


ENGLISH SEWING COTTON/VIYELLA 

Tortoise and the Hare 

O ne has an instinctive sympathy with 
the tortoise in any race. The cotton 
industry of Lancashire offers such oppor¬ 
tunities these days for expansion that there 
is plenty of room for radically different 
approaches. English Sewing Cotton and 
Viyella International, although aiming 
toward the same goals, show how different 
the approaches can be. In rhe last two 
years Viyella’s record has been, well, 
aggressive. As its chairman, Mr Joe Hyman, 
pointed out in the annual report, the com¬ 
pany has increased funds employed from 
£6 million at the end of 1962 to £39-5 mil- * 
lion two years later. In the last year alone 
£32 million has been spent on new compa¬ 
nies (which includes van Heusen). On the 
other hand, the chairman of English Sewing 
Cotton, Sir Cyril Harrison, prefers “ a more 
discriminating ” approach-taking capital 
employed from £27.2 million in 1962 to 
£40.6 million last year. This relative slow¬ 
ness must be at least partly accounted for 
by the unwillingness to buy dear in a mar¬ 
ket forced up by the insistent attentions of 
two such keenly competitive bidders as 
Viyella and Courtaulds. It is also due to 
the chairman’s insistence on buying only 
companies that fit his policies. 

The proof of a policy is in the profits, 
which may not be usefully visible for some 
years. For Viyella’s high rate of expansion 
makes comparison between one year and 
another pointless: £3.4 million of last year’s 
£4.7 million trading profit came from new 
acquisitions. However, the Viyella that 
existed a year ago seems to have increased 
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Do you 

fully appreciate 

the exceptional growth prospects 

of Tanzania? 


Here is a newly independent state ripe for economic de¬ 
velopment. Tanzania (Tanganyika and Zanzibar) offers 
rich investment opportunities. Industrialization is pro¬ 
ceeding apace. The Five Year Plan, launched last July, 
envisages the spending of £246m. It is the first phase of 
a forward-looking 15-year plan designed to raise the 
standard of living, increase the industrial potential and 
expand local markets within the framework of the East 
African Common Market. 

Opportunities for British businessmen 

The stable, responsible and co-operative Government of 
Tanzania welcomes overseas investors and has intro¬ 
duced legislation to protect their interests Capital, profits 
and dividends may be repatriated to the country of origin 
A National Development Corporation has been formed to 
provide assistance and encouragement to investors. 
British businessmen can look forward to an increasingly 
profitable return from participating in the growth of 
Tanzania. 

Industrial co-operation invited 

Tanzania invites the co-operation of British industiy in the 
development of the country. Incentives include favour¬ 
able tax allowances customs refunds and special freight 


INVEST IN TANZANIA FOR GROWTH 
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rates. Industrial sites are available on a 'walk in and 
build* basis. Ample labour is on hand. Power and trans¬ 
port facilities, already adequate, are rapidly expanding 
under the Development Plan. 

The Industrial picture 

Industries established or under formation in Tanzania 
include: 

Manufacture and assembly of landrovers, trucks and 
radios, motor tyres, sugar refining; coffee, glass and 
ceramics, fertilisers and agricultural chemicals, cotton 
textiles, sisal, cashew nuts, oil refining, cement, gems, 
hotel building and many others . 

The prospect is of continuous and rapid growth, offering 
Bntish investors and industrialists a challenging and re¬ 
warding opportunity. 

|- 

Wnte for the facts about Tanzania 

I Please send me literature giving the facts about 
J investment opportunities in Tanzania. 

Information Officer• Tanzania High Commission 
43 Hertford Street * London W1 * GROsvenor 8951 

I Ndmo 

| Additss . „ . 
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profits by nearly two-thirds: profits for the 
Gainsborough Cornard knitting group 
nearly doubled. English Sewing Cotton also 
showed a healthy increase in profits : 
before tax they are up by nearly a half, to 
£4*3 million, which includes a net increase 
of £265,000 from new acquisitions. 

But it would have been hard not to have 
done well during the boom in textiles last 
year. The test for both these companies 
must be how well they ride out a full textile 
cycle. In neither are profit margins—pretax 
profit as a percentage of sales—particularly 
fat (Viyella 7.2% ; ESC 6.7%) nor are pre¬ 
tax returns on capital employed particularly 
impressive, although Viyella’s 10.2% looks 
bettor than ESC’s 7.7 %. In both companies 
there is still room for the sort of 
rationalisation that is the main justification 
for this sort of large integrated group and 
which, being largely internal, can carry on 
independently of trade cycles. Moreover, 
Viyella, digesting last year’s buys, has 
enough to rationalise to keep it busy for 
some time. 

Having rationalised and increased profits 
by internal manipulations, the group must 
srill make cloth and sell it right through the 
vagaries of the textile cycle. Thus the test 
may not come for a couple of years yet. 
On the other hand, ESC is buffered against 
the cycle by the relatively even demand for 
thread (representing over half its profits)— 
and, even more, the fact that nearly half of 
its profits come from America. The 
dependence on its overseas companies has 
meant that ESC will suffer ^more from 
corporation tax than Viyella but ESC’s 
cover is srill better than Viyclla’s (1.8 
against 1.4) and the £1 million needed by 
Viyella to keep up retentions and dividends 
(on an equity increased by a third by the 
conversion of ICI and Courtauld’s loan) 
should be forthcoming. The stock market 
values ESC at ns., yielding 6.8—which 
is low when compared with its valuation of 
Viyella. But this 21s. 7id., yielding 4 0/ , 
on dividend probably owes as much ro the 
chairman’s flair for publicity as to the com¬ 
pany’s prospects. 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 

EDISON GROUP 

Chemical Reaction 

Milan 

espite the loss of its once highly 
profitable electric power holdings, the 
Italian Edison group’s gross sales last year 
reached a record total of 414 billion lire 
($662.4 million), a healthy 57 billion lire 
increase over 1963. Compensation for 
its nationalised properties is providing the 
funds for a successful diversification pro¬ 
gramme and is contributing substantially to 
Edison’s good net profits—20.7 billion lire 
($3jM million), just a shade off the 21.08 
billion lire reported in 1963. Dividends this 
year at 110 lire per 2,000 lire nominal value 
share, also compare very favourably to divi¬ 
dends of 140 lire per 2,500 lire nominal 
value share paid last year. The Edison 
boast—that since its foundation in 1884 , lt 
has never missed a dividend payment—is 
something very few Italian firms can claim. 

Edison’s forced-draft diversification into 
chemicals, electronics, synthetic fibres, 
machinery and food products during the 
years it anticipated nationalisation is begin¬ 
ning to pay off. Chemicals have proved 
Edison’s best new business endeavour, with 
sales rising 24% between 1963 and 1964 
to account for 53% of total Edison sales 
last year. They were followed by synihetic 
and artificial fibres (9.4' of sales), steel 
and machinery, electronics and electrical 
equipment, coke and gas, and food. 

The Edison group, considered one of 
Italy’s most conservative corporations, 
sensed which way the wind was blowing 
during Italy’s early tumultuous post-war 
years. As its prognosis was u nationalisation 
sooner or later ” (it occurred late in 1962 as 
part of the agreement leading to the 
Italian Socialists’ break with the com¬ 
munists and formation of Italy’s centrc- 
Icfr government), Edison began investing 
heavily in chemicals during the early 1950s. 
It has poured an estimated 150 billion lire 
($240 million) into a dozen new plants 
scattered throughout Italy while learning 
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its new trade by signing a barrage of joint 
venture and licensing agreements with the 
experienced American chemical giants 
Union Carbide;, Cbemptrand and Monsanto. 

The tactic worked. Though Edison 
started from scratch, it has emerged as 
Italy’s second largest chemical producer, 
behind Montecatini, turning out a ftdl line 
of chemical and petrochemical products. 
And aggressive salesmanship and price 
cutting abroad last year boosted exports of 
two Edison chemical divisions to 38 and 
46% of sales respectively. 

But the change-over from a monopolistic 
and intrinsically bureaucratic electric power 
utility to a modem dynamic holding com* 

n with diversified interests was not easy. 

volved radical change in management 
'techniques. The uncertainties involved in 
the switchover from sure and steady earn¬ 
ings from a monopoly utility to much more 
precarious earnings associated with the 
dynamic areas of petrochemicals and general 
manufacturing was reflected in the turbulent 
stockholders’ meetings of 1962 and 1963. 
This year’s, almost boring in its solemnity, 
indicated that almost all was back to 
normal at the Foro Buonaparte, Edison’s 
Milan headquarter^. 

LONDON BRICK 

Aloft and Aloof 

N ever confuse a fletton brick with a 
non-fletton: London Brick makes 
flettons and it rules the roost. Flettons are 
made of Oxford blue clay, which is found 
in a band of country stretching from the 
Wash to Wiltshire. The properties of the 
clay allow a cheaper production process and 
a far more standardised and predictable end 
product. The five fletton producers con¬ 
tribute about 40 ^, of the total output of, 
last year, 8,000 million bricks. London 
Brick’s production accounts for over three- 
quarters of the flettons and nearly 
one-third of all bricks. And it guards its 
dominant position jealously, never letting 
out an iota more information than it need, 
lest it help a competitor—even if it may 
thus deprive its customers of the facts on 
which to base their own future plans. 

In his annual statement for last year, Mr 
Worboys, the chairman, announced changes 
in the company’s accounts to “ conform 
with modern practice.” He also intends to 
issue half yearly results. But the report was 
still pretty short on figures. And he says 
little about London Brick’s activities with 
other clay products. It is developing larger 
building components and lightweight clay 
cladding panels, which sounds like a good 
way to jump on the industrialised building 
bandwagon ; but what has been, and is 
expected to be, the growth here? And 
how important is this division in group 
turnover ? What is group turnover, for that 
matter ? London Brick also has a sizeable 
estates division that includes farms with 
dairy herds which carry off prizes at agricul¬ 
tural shows. This side also remains an 
unknown quantity. 


KEY INDICATORS 
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It no longer seems enough to know only 
that the group had a comfortable 30% 
increase w trading profit, bringing it 
to £4.8 million on the 1963 figures 
which included those bitter unproductive 
winter months—a jump which is un¬ 
likely to be repeated this year. The 
20% dividend, up a quarter on 1963* 
is covered an over-generdus 2.2 times 
(London Brick has £6 million in net cash) 
and the shares, at 22s. 7$d., yield 4.4%. 
This is about average for building materials 
but the earnings yield of 9.7% is above the 
section's average. 

As always, plans for future expansion of 
the brick works are left vague. The other 
fletton producers toe the London Brick line. 
Earlier this year the non-fletton side of the 
industry made known its plans for extend¬ 
ing capacity over the next four years, thus 
allowing architects and contractors some 
idea of the future supply position. But not 
a word came from the fletton makers. 
Recently, however, they took the brave step 
of giving the Government some forecasts; 
so perhaps their customers may eventually 
be let into these secrets. 

On extensions already completed, Mr 
Worboys was a little more forthcoming. 
Three new kilns (which cost about 
£500,000 apiece) will boost output by 
120 to 130 million bricks a year. This must 
be an increase of about 5%—or roughly 
what Mr Pannell wanted from the industry 
this year. And whatever slowdown there 
may be in building in general later in the 
year, the demand for flettons is so high at 
the moment that London Brick is in no 
danger of over-capacity. 

UNITED GLASS 

Not Out of the Wood 

U nited glass has been in a bad 
patch for four years now. It was in 
i960 that the dividend was raised to 15%* 
at which it has remained ever since. And 
after three years of slowly declining pre-tax 
profits the fall in 1964 was rather sharper 
—from £1.6 to £1.3 million—thus bring¬ 
ing profits back to their lowest level since 
1958. And in this period, moreover, sales 
have risen 75% by value. 

Since United Glass has an enlightened 
attitude towards the presentation of finan¬ 
cial information, even an outsider can 
isolate some of the adverse factor* over 
which the management has had little control 
in this period. Thus glass container* 
account for some 75% of total sale*. On 
this side raw material costs rose about 10% 
between i960 and 1964, direct operatives* 
earnings rose 25%, of which about half 
was absorbed by higher output per 
operative, leaving a net increase in labour 
cost of some ii° u . Selling prices how¬ 
ever rose only 6 %, and profit margins on 
containers have now shrunk to 3.7There 
are a large number of small companies in 
the industry and United Glass as the largest 
producer (38% of the market) would like 
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a series of mergers, leading presumably to 
a reduction of capacity. But since many 
of the would-be sellers are family busi¬ 
nesses, progress has been slow. 

The company seems to have been paying 
the price in the last four years for resting 
on its laurels during four earlier years 
(1956-60) of relative profitability. But now 
things are changing. The group's experi¬ 
ence in the manufacture of moulds for 
glass making—basically a straightforward 
mechanical engineering operation—might 
well permit some gentle diversification into 
the engineering field. And capital expen¬ 
diture on glass making has been stepped 
up. In particular the new St Helens factory, 
scheduled to come on stream in 1966, 
should be the most up-to-date and hence 
lowest cost production unit in the 
country. Although the group’s cash flow is 
low—£1.2 million last year against capital 
spending of £2.1 million, outstanding com¬ 
mitments at December 31st of £1.7 million 
and an estimated cost of £4 million for St 
Helens—gearing is low, and a debenture 
issue is clearly in the wind. Similarly the 
company, with dividend cover of 1} times 
and high investment allowances, will be hit 
hard by the corporation tax ; but the chair¬ 
man, Sir James Helmore, insists that a 
reduction of the dividend u purely because 
of a change in the basis of taxation would 
be entirely wrong.” Nevertheless, the 
prospect of dividend increases is clearly out 
of the question until there arc more tangible 
indications that United Glass is really 
hurting its competitors. The chief of these, 
Rockware Glass, with 12% of the container 
market, has recently announced a 40°,', 
increase in profits for 1964, although its 
profits record has been erratic. Meanwhile 
the prospect of United Glass for 1965 is 
of profits slightly up, thanks mainly to the 
price increases of July 1964 and April this 
year. At ns. lid*, and yielding 6.7%, the 
current share price is about right 

RICHARD CRITTALL HOLDINGS 


Naturally, shareholders have complained 
and, interestingly, the protest is being 
organised by a firm of investment advisors. 
Barden, Hart and Blake, who claim to have 
the support of 30% of the capital. And 
the chairman being attacked. Sir Geoffrey 
Eley, is chairman of Thomas Tilling and 
of five other companies and a director of 
the Bank of England. He will have to 
defend himself with facts harder than those 
in the report at the meeting on June 4th. 
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There was little interest in the shares in 
April as the chart shows ; the price moved 
between 2s. 3d. and 2s. 6d. until April 26th, 
when it dropped to just under 2s. On May 
6th, however, two days after the date of 
Barden, Hart and Blake’s letter to share¬ 
holders activity in the shares increased ; yet 
the price did not move, which is a little 
surprising. In such situations it is rare for 
there to be a balance of buyers and sellers. 
The rise came the next day, and on Mon¬ 
day the price reached 2s. 7id.—35% above 
the price a week earlier. Even with the 
short-term capital gains tax operating this 
sort of profit is worth taking and the share 
may well fall to its pre-letter level. At the 
present price of 2s. 6d. the yield is 6%, 
and at 2s. it is 7 }% —but, unless a bid or a 
drastic reorganisation is confidently expec¬ 
ted this is not too generous in view of the 
barely covered dividend and poor company 
record. 


New Twist to an Old Story 

T his small engineering company’s record 
is poor. Group profits reached their 
peak in 1959 at £294,000; in the year to 
December 31, 1964, they collapsed to a 
post-1956 low of £138,000, even though 
1964 was a good year for the engineering 
industry as a whole. In these conditions a 
full and placatory explanation could have 
been expected from the board. In fact, the 
report of the chairman, Sir Geoffrey Eley, 
is disappointingly vague. There is no 
breakdown of group prefits or turnover, 
although it is revealed that most of the 
trouble came from the McDowell sub¬ 
sidiary. The statement finishes with a 
familiar story of reorganisation and internal 
reshuffling of directors and an expression 
of confidence in the future. The dividend 
is 15%, against 20% for 1963. It was 
22}% for i960. 


In Brief ,.. 

Post Budget Reflections 

Earnings of Gray’s Carpets and Textiles, 
Ltd., went up by three-fifths last year, but 
the dividend only went up by one sixth to 
172%. Mr P. L. Fleming, the chairman, 
has great confidence in the future and de¬ 
fends himself thus against charges of mean¬ 
ness to shareholders: 

“ If you feel that this confidence is hardly 
reflected in a miserable rise of 2\ % in the 
dividend, let me say that if wc had paid 
more (as we well jould out of earnings of 
36%) it would at once have been pointed 
out that we had reduced the cover below 
what the experts think is necessary under 
corporation tax ; and so the shares would 
promptly have been marked down in price. 
And they are already undervalued, and have 
been so for a long time.” 




Let the Westminster give you the facts 
on selling overseas 

VI e will liulp you find markols ? guide you through the labyrinth of rcgulalions, and advise 
you on e\ery financial aspeel of the lough but worthwhile business of overseas trade* 


A successful exporter depends on 
precise information and expert advice. 
Did you know that both arc surprisingly 
easy to obtain? Just lift your phone and 
ask to speak to the Manager of your local 
Westminster Bank. Why the Westminster? 
Because it combines the great resources of 
a major Bank, with world-wide experience. 
Here is an outline of the highly organised 
services that your Manager can alert on 
your behalf. 

1. The Overseas Branch 

(To give you the latest info) motion) 

Senior Representatives of the Bank travel the 
world to keep in personal touch with the 
fluctuations and opportunities of overseas 
business. In the Ia9t year, every continent has 
been visited. Up-to-date information is 
available about regulations and restrictions in 
foreign countries. 

The Foreign Exchange room of the Bank 
has a big reputation for the speed with w hich it 
can quote the best rates for ail foreign currency 
transactions. 

2. The Commercial 
Information Department 

(To help you find markets) 

Hie department is in constant tomb with 
housands of banks all over the world, from 
‘hich \vc receive information that often 
nables us to help you find the foreign market 
ou are looking for. 

Over the years we have also built up extensive 
ecords covering the reputation and commercial 


standing of foreign firms. You can quickly 
check on the standing of a potential customer. 

3. The Economic Intelligence 

Department 

{To help you make the policy decisions) 

A research staff of trained economists collate 
information from all over the world. They can 
give you a clear picture of general economic 
conditions in any market you care to name; 
and the facts provided can help you in making 
your policy decisions (for example, whether to 
set up a subsidiary overseas.) 

The department also publishes brochures 
under the general title 4 These are your 
markets'. Economic reports on countries 
not covered in this series and studies of 
aspects of trading can be specially prepared. 

4. Foreign Business Centres 

(To bring the sen ice to your doorstep) 

These centres at Birmingham, Bradford, 
Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool and Manchester 
complement the Overseas Branch in London, 
Staffed by specialists they can advise you in 
every aspect of import/export financing and will 
guide you expertly through the maze of export 
documentation. They will collect outward 
hills, arrange documentary credits and effect 
insurance on the passage of goods. 

5. The Overseas Business 
Development Officer 

(To visit you personally) 

The officer is a foreign business expert who 
will visit clients anywhere in the U.K. and, if 
>ou wish it, attend your high-level meetings.In 
effect, you add an expert to your staff when 
making the vital decisions and planning ahead. 



6 . Westminster Branch Managers 

(Men you can really talk to) 


Everything starts with your Manager. lie'll 
get to know your problems in a personal way, 
really associate himself with your hopes and 
plans. He’ll make sure you get the best out of 
the highly organised services of the Bank. He'll 
make the whole thing work as you want it to. 
Above all, he supplies the human touch which 
is so pleasant a part of doing business with the 
Westminster, 

Ring your local Manager, or write for 'A 
Hand book for Exporters'. The Westminster 
Bank has over 1,300 branches in England 
and Wales. Head Office: 41 Lothbury, 
London, EC2. Its subsidiary, (he 
Westminster Foreign Bank Limited, 
operates in France and Belgium. 

Head Office: 53 Threadncedle Street, 
London, EC2. 
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LONDON 3RICK COMPANY LIMITED 

PRODUCTION, DELIVERIES AND EARNINGS REACH NEW HIGH PEAKS 
CONTINUING RESEARCH INTO FURTHER MECHANISATION / 

MR A. T. WORBOYS ON STEPS TO INCREASE PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 

f 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
London Bi\ck Company Limited will be held 
on June 1st in London at 12 noon. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement ot the Clmrman, Mr A. T* Worboys, 
CBE : 

The net profit of the Croup before taxation 
amounted to £5,003,646* This is an increase 
of £1,156,261 over that of the previous year 
and is a record figure. Taxation is estimated 
at £2,363,033 and, after deducting this sum, 
there remains a balance of £2,640,613. 

The profits retained by the Subsidiary Com¬ 
panies amount to £29,597, leaving £2,611,016 
available to the Parent Company. To thi* is 
added the carry forward from the previous year 
of £146,557, making a total of £2,757,573. 

After transferring £875,000 to Gencu! 
Reserve, £500,000 to Depreciation Reserve and 
paying the net dividend on the 8 per cent cumu¬ 
lative Picfcrenee Stock and the net dividends 
of 20 per cent on the Ordinary Stock, the balance 
carried Forward is £168,598. The Directors do 
not recommend any further dividend for the 
year. 

SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES* 
ACTivirirs 

Dealing now with our two Subsidiary Com¬ 
panies, Siewartby Housing Association Limited 
continued in full operation. 

With regard to Transformers (Watford) 
Limited, our manufacturing subsidiary, the 
year has followed the pattern set over the past 
few years in that a further increase in output of 
approximately 10 per pent has been attained. 

The new 1,200,000 volt 60 kilowatt seconds 
Impulse Testing Laboratory, to which I referred 
last year, has now been installed. This labora¬ 
tory will enable us to continue to make avail¬ 
able to our customers transformers-of the highest 
technical quality. 

Orders received during the year for the Clay 
Electric Cable Covers manufactured by the 
Parent Company were once more at a record 
level and deliveries were effected as far afield 
as Scotland, and the Channel Islands. 

THE PARENT COMPANY 

Turning to the Parent Company, production 
and deliveries of bricks during 1964 reached 
record figures. The exceptionally good weather 
throughout the year helped us considerably, 
not only in providing almost ideal conditions for 
brickmaking, hut also in enabling us to complete 
three major kiln constiuction jobs within the 
past twelve months. 

Last war I referted to the kiln extension at 
Blctchley which was in hand. This was com¬ 
pleted by July and we then embarked upon 
similar extensions at Srewartby and at Dogs- 
thorpe Works, Peterborough. These are also 
now completed and the three extensions com¬ 
bined wili increase our output by some 120 to 
130 million bricks per year. 

At the same time considerable research con¬ 
tinues towards still further mechanisation and 


the consequent savings to be made. The satis¬ 
factory stage at which our programme of 
mechanisation has now arrived is demonstrated 
by the fact that an increase of 30 per pent has 
been achieved in our productive efficiency and 
we arc confident that further gains are possible. 
Good as our advances have been, our aim is 
and must be eventually co produce bricks by 
fully mechanised processes. 

In mid-year the basic wage rate was increased 
after negotiations with the appropriate Trades 
Unions and a third week’s annual holiday with 
pay was agreed on the basis of one axtra day 
per year until 1968, when the full three weeks 
will be taken. 

F\C LPTION AC l Y HIAVY 
DLMAND 

On the sales side of the business, 1964 was a 
year ot exceptionally heavy demand for the 
Company's products. Although orders were 
very strong for hollow clay blocks, field drain 
pipes and Cable covers, the greatest impact fell 
on the Company’s major product, the Flet'on 
brick. 

During 1964 both government policy and good 
weather conditions combined to favour the 
builder and 374,000 dwellings were completed 
in Great Britain, an increase of 25 per cent on 
the previous year and a post-war record for the 
building industry. This dramatic increase in 
the number of dwellings was largely the result 
of greater productivity in what has become 
known as the traditional sector—the construction 
of houses on site using traditional materials— 
and they were built at a time of generally in¬ 
creased building programmes for factories, 
hospitals, schools and other non-housing work 
and without any substantial increase in die 
industry's labour force. Iu fact 1964 was a year 
in which the much maligned builder showed 
what increases in productivity can be achieved 
when government policy and the economic 
climate help to promote a strong demand for 
building. 

The contribution made by the much publicised 
factory-produced houses was small, amounting 
to no more than 4 per cent of the total number 
of dwellings completed, whereas during the ycui 
over 60,000 additional houses were constructed 
on site predominantly in brick. 

The heavy increase in building led to an 
unprecedented demand for bricks During 1964 
the total deliveries of bricks in Great Britain 
reached the record figure of over 8,100 millions, 
an increase of 11 per cent on the previous year. 
In our own case we had already been running 
at maximum capacity In the previous year but, 
with the benefit of works extensions, our de¬ 
liveries were 136 millions up in 1964—sufficient 
to build an additional 8,500 all-brick houses n 
the year 

FURTHER PRODUCTION 
EXPANSION IN HAND 

The Minister of Works has called for a further 
increase in the national brick production of 8 per 
cent in the current year, but extensions of this 


magnitude require careful planning and cannot 
be brought into operation in the twinkling of 
an eye. A percentage increase of this kind 
naturally falls heaviest on ourselves—the largest 
producer—but we have told the Minister that 
we will play our part and indeed further sub¬ 
stantial increases in production are already In 
hand. The Government’s intentions on growth 
seem to be planned forward to the year 1970. 
If this implies a sustained demand over that 
period Of time, then we are confident that we 
could match the growth required*in our own 
production. 

In view of this, it is somewhat surprising tp 
read the continued promotion and encourage¬ 
ment that government bodies, and in particular 
the Ministry of Works own Research and 
Development Department, are giving to the use 
of alternative materials to brijk. Almost with¬ 
out exception the&e materials are more expen¬ 
sive and, in some instances, are based on the 
importation of the raw material. In our own 
case we hive retained a steady faith in our own 
liome-produced product, the Flctton brick, and 
will continue to expand production over the 
years to meet long term expansion in con¬ 
struction. 

Referring to rising costs for building materials 
Mr Worboys recalled that in August last in 
reply to Press criticism about price increases he 
had stated that the company hid held its price 1 ' 
since July 1, 1963. He continued; We not onh 
held our prices firm during the whole of 1964, 
but we have made no increases up to the present 
time. Meanwhile, during the two years in ques¬ 
tion, substantial advances in wages and materials 
and higher distribution costs both in road and 
rail charges have been absorbed and paid out of 
our own pockets. 

HOLLOW Cl AY BIOCKS 
AND rULD DRAIN PIPES 

A very good demand was experienced for 
hollow' clay blocks during the year. The demand 
for clay floor blocks benefited from the increase 
in high buildings where their lightness and 
flexibility aie of particuhr advantage. 

Production of field drain pipes was higher 
last year than in the previous year but demand 
for this cheap and efficient method of land 
drainage exceeded our ability to supply. 

CURRENT PROSPFCTS 

Now, a word about the current year. Road 
haulage rates were increased in December to 
cover the imposition of the higher tax on fuel 
and other increased costs, and shortly after¬ 
wards there was a general rise in rail freight 
rates. There have aho been advances this year 
in wages. National Insurance, rates and the cost 
of materials. All these increases have a heavy 
cumulative effect and, should this rising spiral 
continue, corrective steps may have to be 
considered. 

Looking forward, our order position is strong 
and we are working to full capacity. Given 
favourable working conditions, the year 1965 
should yield satisfactory results. 
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Duisburg-Hantborn, Germany 

NEW RECORDS IN GROUP PRODUCTION AND SALES 
HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ANNUAL REPORT J963/^4 


The following is a summary of the Annual Report for the fiscal year 
1963/64: 

THE THYSSEN GROUP 

An eventful and by and large satisfactory year lies behind us. It was 
chaiJLiensed by an increasing business recovery which, starting from the 
low in the first quarter, reached its peak towards the end of the year under 
review. Viewed as a Whole* it allowed all companies of our Group to 
sccure A new record figures jn production and sales and resulted in a sub¬ 
stantial improvement >t returns thanks‘to the upward trend of prices. 

It also brought p& A conclusion twelve years 6f reconstruction during 
which ATH could be established as tha nucleus of the Tbyss.cn Group 
of today. 

August Thyssen-Hdtte, Phoenix-Rheinrohr, Niederrheinische Hiitte and 
Deutsche Edclstahlwerke produced in 1963/64 a total of 8.4 million tons* 
of crude steel. Including all other companies in the production and trading 
sectors, our group recorded external sales aggregating DM 6,100 million. 
The reorganisation of the Thyssen Group was concluded in the year under 
icvjcw by integrating Phoenix-Rhemrohr AG into the Thyssen Group 
oi companies. 

We will now have to exploit, step by step, all possibilities of rationalisa¬ 
tion and cost reduuton within this new production and sales community. 

Production and Sales 

The br<sk demand for steel which set in during the year under review 
brought about a vigorous expansion of pioduction and sales. Starting in 
• he expoit markers, the steel boom spread about the turn of the year 
l%3/64 to the home market where it reached its peak in the summer of 
1964. 

The pig non output of the Thyssen Group increased in 1963/64 to 
o 5 million tons. The increase of ^.2 million tons compared with the 
previous year coriesponds to a growth rate of 22 per cent. Our share in 
^te pig iron production of the Federal territory increased thereby from 
23 2 per cent to 25 per cent. 

The Thyssen Group produced in 1963/64 a total of 8 4 million tons of 
crude steel, 1 5 million tons (22 per cent) more than m the previous year. 
Its share in the crude steel production of the Federal territory increased 
thereby from 22.2 per cent to 23.4 per cent. 

The plants produced in 1963/64 about 800,000 tons of seamless and 
welded tubes and pipes or 125,000 tons (19 per cent) more than in the 
previous year. 

The manufacture of processed steel products also followed the upward 
trend and was considerably higher titan in the previous year. 

y Development of Sales 

The companies of the Thyssen Group realised in 1963/64 from external 
tales and intercompany deliveries a total turnover of DM 7,540 million, 
or about 17 per cent more than in the previous year. Deducting therefrom 
intercompany deliveries in the amount of DM 1,490 million, external sales 
amounted to DM 6,050 million, an increase of about 15 per cent over the 
previous year. At DM 1,200 million, exports represented 20 per cent 
*of the tocal external sales of the Thyssen Group as against 23 per cent in 
the previous year. The producing companies ol the Thjssen Group scored 
a total of DM 4,400 million in external sales. 

Capital Additions 

In the twelve years which have passed since the reconstitution of ATH, 
the enterprises of the Thyssen Group invested a total of DM 5,500 million 
in the reconstruction, expansion and rationalisation of their plants. 

ATH shared in this capital outlay in the amount of DM 2,300 million 
(43 per cent); che Phoenix-Rheinrohr Group in the amount of DM 1,900 
million (34 per cent); Deutsche Edclstahlwerke invested DM 560 million 
and the Niederrhein Group of companies DM 315 million. The com¬ 
panies of Handelsunion invested DM 188 million. 

By these capital investments our enterprises, many of which had suffered 
severely from war damages and dismantling, were *|5le to adapt their 
plant and equipment to the technological development in their spheres* of 
production and simultaneously to the expanding demand for their 
products. 1 . , ' ", * 

Capital additions of the Thyssen Gioup in 1963/64 amounted to 
M 633 trillion* which is 11 per cent below the record outlay iif 19($2/63. 


Rnfv Materials 

In 1963/64 the companies of the Thyssen Group purchased a total 
of 10.5 million tons of iron ores with a Fe-coment of 5.8 million tons, 
2 million tans of scrap dupe from our own works and an additional 
900,000 tons were purchased. The requirements of sblid fuels, amounted 
to 6.6 million tons of pit coal units, which is about 8 per cent of the 
domestic sales of Ruhr coal to consumers other than the mining industry. 

These figures that ensuring our raw materials supply at most 
favourable prices and transportation cost is one of the fundamental pre¬ 
requisites to the competitive ability of our .Group. 

Results 

Total results for the fiscal year 1963/64 are satisfactory and made it 
possible, apart from making provision for the distribution of a dividend, 
to appropriate a substantial amount to the reserves and thereby to Con¬ 
tribute to the necessary financial strengthening of our Group. 

In the current fiscal year, though, considerable additional financial 
burdens will have to be shouldered mainly in consequence of the further 
rise of fuel prices and another increase of personnel expenditure. In view 
of the known competitive position of our industry, these cost increases 
cannpt be absorbed by a corresponding improvement of earnings. All 
the more will we be allied upon to exploit all remaining possibilities of 
rationalisation within our expanded Group so as to counterbalance at least 
in part the new burdens which we must expect. 

Filled order books and good employment of our customers appears 
to justify the expectation that the steel demand, which in the meantime 
has been normalised after replacement of inventories, will continue during 
the next few months at a relatively high level thus making possible a 
production volume which even afrer passing the culmination point in 
October of last year, will ensure a satisfactory employment of our plants. 

AUGUST THYSSEN-HUTTE /.V 196164 

August Thyssen-Hutte entered the year 1963/64 well equipped to faa. 
the increasing steel boom. Thanks to the timely commissioning of its 
new plants, the company achieved above-average growth rates in pro¬ 
duction and sales not only within the Thyssen Group but also within the 
German steel industry as a whole. 

For the first tune crude steel production exceeded the 4 million ton 
and rolled steel production the 3 million ton mark. This corresponds to 
growth rates of 29 per cent and 27 per cent respectively. Total sales were 
DM 1,500 million, an increase of 21 per cent over 1962/63. This develop¬ 
ment has fully proven the economic and technological experience of our 
capital investments. 

Salea 

In total turnover Thyssen-Hiirte realised DM 1,539 million, an increase 
of 21 per cent as against DM 1,267 million in the previous year. Com¬ 
pared with the turnover in 1959/60 which was the highest achieved so 
far, the increase amounted to 12 per cent. The slower increase in turn¬ 
over, if compared with the increase of production, is not only explained 
by the earnings situation but is also attributable to the faot that thfe grow¬ 
ing hire-rolling business of ATH which absorbed in 1963/64 tlsnost 
6 per cent of ATHP* production is reflected in the turnover only hi the 
amount of the handling charges. 

The share of exports in total turnover was at 14 per cent a little 
higher than in the previous year. One half of the deliveries Went to 
member countries of the European Coal and Steel Community, the other 
half to Third Countries. Deliveries of ATH to other companies of the 
Thyssen Group in the producing and trading sectors amounted to 
DM 391 million. 

The total profit of August Thyssen-Hutte for the year 1963/o4 amounts 
to DM 111,759,000. We recommend a dividend of 11 per cent on the 
share capital of DM 747 million entitled to a dividend for the year 1963/64. 

* Aik references are to metric tons. 

Copiss oj the Annual Report and Accounts in English may be obtained 
frqm the Company and from MessrsN. M. Rothschild & Som , New 
C4urt> $t, Stub kin's Laptif $$&4> ahdS.,G. Warbify (Jo. Ltd., 30, 
Gresham Sneet , EC2, and Westminster Bank Limited , Stock Office, 
41, Lothbury , EC2. 
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Points from the Annual Report and Chairman's 
Statement, posted to stockholders on 11th May. 


FINANCE 

lhc recommended final dividend 
(payable 16th June 1965) is Is 8d 
tax free, making a total distribution 
foi 1964 of 2s 7d , of which 2s 4d 
is from income and Id from receipt 
not $ub|ect to U K lax The total 
distribution foi 1961, as adjusted to 
allow for the one foi foui scrip issue 
last year was 2s 3 2d 
An improvement in the profitability 
of Assam Oil Company look plate 
as forecast Iasi year but continuing 
delays in the completion of an 
Indian government refinery make it 

f irobable th it the lull benefits of 
owci prices toi ciudc oil pinch iscd 
trom Oil lndi i J^Jvl ^ill *vt be 
gbiatoed unit 1 . 1966 
Subsitliaiy companies in Canada and 
Ecuador both show improvement 
and dividends horn associated com 
panics in lndi i and Pakistan rose 
significant!) 

There is an increase of 1984 287 in 
the provision foi dcprcuition which 
includes depletion and amortisation 
charges due largely to the increased 
development ot producing oilfields 
and the thaigc foi a full yeai s 
operations in Kuadoi against onlv 
nine months in 1%3 
The provision toi fixation is 
12 390 7* I hiehei than in 1963 due 
almost cruuelv to the mciease in 
profits 

Taxation Proposals 

Relief for oveiscas taxation will be 
restricted to the coiporation lax and 
will be subst intmllv less thm 
hitherto An dlowance will he made 
jpamst this loss of ichef on a 
diminish me scale ovci a pcnod of 
five years but the basis and amount 
of this allowance had not been 
announced by the time the com 
p&ny's Report was piintcd Basically 
under the corporation tax proposals 
the overall quantum ot ttading 
profits after all taxation may not 
diffei matei tally from that under 
existing legislation but the company 
will require to deduct income tax 
from dividends which it has hitherto 
declared free ol tax to stockholders 
With income tax at 8s 3d in the L 
this would icpicscnt a reduction of 
41 per cent in the cash receivable 
by stqckholdc t s This mav also 
ap]>ly the capital payments from 
wtuco. to date, tax has not been 


deductible An important consc 
quence of the new system of com 
pany taxation with its greatly 
rextiicted relief against overseas 
taxation is its impuct on capital 
expenditure policy in the future as 
regaids the return to stockholders 
In countries ot high taxation a much 
gi eater gioss return than hitherto 
will bt required to justify such 
expcndituic and it is very doubtful 
whethci the necexsaiy gross icturn 
will be obtainable in some countnes 
wheic the group operates 

OPERATION* 

Production 

Through its opciating compinics the 
group has oil and gas pioduction in 
Indt i Pakistan Canad i USA, 
Peru and Fcuador Its shoe of unde 
oil produced and of pm chases b\ 
its operitme companies trom other 
producers totalled 5 million tons, an 
inueuse of 25 per cent over 1963 
Production ot natuial g is totalled 
49 million me t (Ihousmds ol cubu 
feet) iiuicasc of 9 million met 

Exploration and Development 

The development of known resounds 
and elToits to discover new rcsouucs 
were continued in all spheres With 
tHither acquisitions of oil piopeitics 
in Canada and the continuation ol 
development activity thcic and eke 
where the overall receives position 
continued to improve and in all 
development areas production was 
greater than in 1963 Although no 
new oil oi gas fields weie discovered 
active exploration was continued in 
India. Pakistan, Canad i Peru 
Ecuadoi and offshoie Louisian i and 
Austi tlu and m the Noith Sea 

Refinery Throughput 

Crude oil refined was 3 4 million 
tons an inueise of about 6 per cent 
over 1%3 Crude oil processed for 
the gioup by third parties amounted 
to 0 6 million tons This figure is 
the sime as that for the previous 
yen The group has rchmng facih 
ties in five countries, sonic working 
exclusively foi the group and others 
where processing rights correspond 
to shareholdings In addition to the 
products obtained fiom refining its 
own supplies of crude oil 0 9 million 
tom of finished products were pur 
chased to meet market requirements 



Mr R P SMITH 
Chairman and Managing Director 


Sales 

Sales of crude oil and finished products 
totalled 5 6 million tons, an increase ol 
about 12 per cent over 1963 Natural gai 
sales increased in lm$ tfjth the Increase in 
production ; s disappointing again to 
nave to record that while sales mu eased 
in volume the intense comjvetition prevail 
ing in the oil industrv resulted in diminish 
ing profit margins 


SJMMARY OF GROUP RESULTS 
(in mill ons of pounds) 



1964 

| 1963 

Trad nq Income 

13 05 

11 09 

Olher Income 

15 38 

1? 97 

Profit before taxation 

28 43 

24 06 

less Taxat ir 

12 02 

9 63 

Profit after taxation 

16 41 

14 43 

Less Minority Interests 

78 

51 

Pre acquisition profits 

— 

01 

Profit applicable to Group 

1583 

13 91 

Less Retained in bus ness 

233 

1 36 


13 30 

12 56 

Profit brought forward 

1 24 

1 01 

Available for Appropriation 

1454 

13 57 

Preference D vidends 

18 

18 

Ordinary Dividends 



Inierim paid 

3 92 

3 53 

Final reconr mended 

990 

8 62 

Unappropriated profit 



carried forward 

64 

124 


■ttHBSOB* 





THE BURMAH OIL COMPANY LIMITED 175 West George Street Glasgow C.2. 

London Office: Britannic House Finsbury Circus E.C.2 
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1964...a year of further progress for thefflCCGroup 
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One of the drums of 275.000 volt oil filled cablo being delivered to Cruachen fur the Loch Awe pumped storage nydio-t/cciric scheme 

Some facts from Sir WHun Mcfodzeon's sloteroent:- 


Sates reached the record figure of £216,000,000 
an increase of £32,000,000 or 17.4%. 

Direct exports and sales effected overseas totalled 
£89,000,000—41% of total sales—an improve¬ 
ment of 16%. 

Trading profits improved by £2,900,000 or 24.7% 
to £14,774,000, 

We spent some £6,700,000 on fixed assets during 
1964; and made further real progress in our re¬ 
equipment and expansion schemes. 

We were able to reduce prices of several of our 
products and hold stable the price of others, thus 
retaining our competitive position in the markets 
of the world. 


^ Among many valuable orders received from home 
and abroad was the £8,400,000 contract from the 
C.E.G.B. for the 275 kV double circuit link between 
Hurst (near Dartford) and Wimbledon. 

2&L Today some 33% of our capital employed, is en- 
^ gaged overseas and produces approximately 30% 
of our net profit. 

1964 ended with some uncertainties in both 
*** national and international spheres; but the BICC 
Group made a good start to 1965; and, unless 
there is a drastic down-turn in U.K. and world 
economies, should have a satisfactory year, 
ite, Looking further ahead, I remain supremely con- 
^ fident of our long-term prospects. 


3 |£ The following table shows the progress achieved by the Company In the 20 years since BICC was 
formed on the merger of Bntish Insulated Cables Ltd. and Callender's Cable and Construction Co. Ltd. 


I 


Annual Sales 
Capital Employed 
Profit (subject only to tax) 
Number of employees ... 


1945 

£30,000,000 

£19,000,000 

£1,700,000 

40,000 


1964 

£216,000,000 

£125,000,000 

£16.900,000 

50,000 


J 


Copies of the full Statement entf the On actors' ft epott and Accounts may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Company at Box No 5, 21 Bloomsbury Street, L Ofjffgn, W C 1 The 20th Annual General 
'eeffhgdf British Insulated Callender's Cables Limited will be held ai Braffinham hjpyje, Lancaster 


dcBrndaean will 


Meeftbfdf British insulated 

Piece. London, W C.2. on Tuesday, June 1st 1965. At thim meeting Sir William 

make • statement ant thm affects of the Budget am BtCG. 

BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LTD 


BIG C 


809 
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THE TELEGRAPH GONDENSER 
COMPANY 

A YEAR OF SOI ID PROGRLSS 
RECORD VOLUME OF EXPORTS 
MR W. C. HANDLEY ON THE OUTLOOK 


The thirtv-second Annual General Meeting of 
1 he Telegraph Condenser Company Limited 
was held on Miv 6 th at the offices of the Com¬ 
pany Wales Paim Road; North Acton, London 
W3, Mr W. C. Handley, BSc (TECH), MIEE 
(the Chairman), presiding 

The follow mu i^ his circulated statement 

mate i or Air 

In August list Dr L. G Bra/ier intimated 
Ins wish to retire from the Board, as he desired 
to reduce hi business activities 

Dr Kri/iti's icsignition was accepted with 
r*. 0 ru ind wuh the sincere thanks of his col¬ 
ic mucs foi hts contribution to TCC affairs, 
putcuhrh in u hmcal matters 

ACCOUMS 

I im plcis^d tr be able to report a wotthwhile 
upturn to sour ( ompany’s fortunes during 1964 
Cnoup trading profit at £493,699 is some 
£90,000 higher thin for the previous vear and 
profit liter i ixation is £67,522 up at 
/ 181,84 s ' 

In Ulw of this improvement sour Duwtor 
pmpose to u insfer / 40 000 to Cnrutil Rcm.iv, 
and to pa\ a find dividend on issue \ capital of 
12 pu cun less income ti\ inakfng a total of 
17' pa cent foi the veil 

If these recommend it ions are approved the 
earrv forward on profit and loss account will be 
increased h\ £30 693 

CONDI HONS DURING 1064 

Generally sptiking 1964 was a yen of solid 
progress for vour Comptny Birh incoming 
orders and despatches to customers re ich*d 
rccotd levels, thus keeping tht bulk of our plant 
tulle emplovcd 

Due to the high level of output and mu cased 
efficiency further reductions in selling prices, 
accompanied b\ substantially increased material 
and libour costs were absorbed, while total 
piofits showed 1 sitisfactorv mere 15 c 

Particularlv graulung was a further subsian 
tial incieast m direct export sales, in tht face of 
intense competition from home |nd overseas 
manufacturers Our thinks arc due to the 
\ gurous efforts of our Oveiseas AgentN as well 
as ro our own virile cspoit oi^tnisition, for 
miking 1964 a rtcoul veil for overseas 
business 

Substantial engineering progress was made 
dui mg the vear, partfculqrty uxilw fech 

r pcal ceramics, fTs a result of which our Insulator 
Division at Chcssmgton worked at the highest 
level of activity in its history. 

Our Telespragpc Division set up at the begin 


nmg of 1964, to factoi imported electronic com¬ 
ponents, has proved to be a worthwhile project, 
and has made a satisfactory contribution to 
profits 

Our subsidiary company. Satellite Engineering 
Ltd, which we purchased in raid-1963, has 
operated successfully during its Erst full year of 
trading In the Group; turnover and profits 
having been up to expectations. 


PROSPEC IS FOR 196* 

The outlook for 1965 is difficult to assess as 
there arc many uncertain factors. 

During the later months of 1964, the demand 
from the radio and television industry, both 
home and overseas dipped significantly and, 
to dale in 196% requirements for Our coni- 
ponents for this industrv have been at a low 
lewl I his of couise, means that pirt of the 
phut is cum nils running below capacity, and it 
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is difficult to forecast how long this may con¬ 
tinue. In our business it is vitally necessary to 
maintain a substantial research and development 
effort and She cost of this can be recovered only 
when the factories are running under a good 
load 

On the other hand, requirements for the more 
professional components have not fallen to anv 
significant extent, and it is upon these that our 
prospects for 1965 are largely dependent 
Shareholders will, I feel sure, appreciate that 
the current state of the UK economy is not 
helpful to our business, and further curbs on 
domestic spending could have a very adverse 
effect. 

Present indications are that we shall do well 
if we match the 1964 results 
Our personnel worked extremely hard during 
1964 to achieve the improved results, and I fed 
sure you will wish me to OOnvev, on your behali 
sincere thanks for their untiring cftoits 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL K1 MARKS 

The Chairman added a verbal statement 
referring to the fact that, since the Annu il 
Report and Accounts had been issued to stock 
holders the Directors had rcc^iv^d through 
Morgan Grenfell & Co I td 011 bdiall of the 
Plcsey Company Limited, an offer to a«.quu 
the whole of the issued shaie capital ol ill 
Company After careful consult ration the 
Directors unanimously tccomm^nJed u^ptan 
bv the stockholders in a lettci issil 1 on Apn 
13 1965, and at the time of spe ikmg KocpiaiK 
covvitd over 97J p*i cent ot the shires 
The repott ind accounts wut id >pted 


TIMOTHY WHITES & TAYLORS LTD. 

TORNOVER X\U PROFITS iGAIN I ACREASEI) 

The Annual General Meeting of 1 imotliy Whites & Taylors Lid, vv is held on Mav 
6th in London, Mr G I Rushton, MPS (Chairman and Managing Dnectoi) presiding 
Tht following is in extract from his circulated stitemcht, 

The accounts foi the vear ended January 16, 196% show an increase in piohts com¬ 
pared with those ol the 53 weeks ended January J8, 1964, largely due to uurciscd turnover 
in both Saks and Nitional Health prescriptions the Group profit being £3,36^,010 compared 
with £3,034 73S Hie profit before fixation was / 2,630 767 compared with £2,373,204, 

Your Directors line transferred £250,000 to General Reserve and £17,000 to Stock 
Reserve 

The recommend it ion of \our Directors to pay a final dividend of 12 per cent makes a 
toral for the >c ir of 16 per cent on the increased capttak an effective increase of 2, per cent 
The Freehold Shops and Warehoutes of the Group hive been revalued as at January 
16 1965, bv Mcssis Hoalev & Baker and the resultant surplus in the Gioup amounts to 
£4,661,160 

Your Directors consider it appropriate to increase t|ie Issued Ordinary Share Capital 
from £6,801,102 to £10,201,653 by applying £3,400,551 out of Capital Reserve and issuing 
one new Oidinarv shaie in respect of each two Ordinary Shares already held It is pro¬ 
posed to increase the Company’s Authorised Ordinary Share Capital to £11,000,000, of which 
£798,347 will remain unissued after the proposed capitalisation Your Directors have no 
present intent on of issuing any part of tills 

Since the beginning of the current financial year Sales have continued to increase 
satisfactorily as have also the number of National Health Service pi ascriptions 

Your Directors in view of the success of the policy of enlargementjand modernisation 
of existing branches and the closing of small uneconomic branches, hav^ Uosi»d 67 lucfi 
bianchcs since January 13, 1962 I have pr$yiously repaired to you the major alterations 
carried ou; In 1962 and 1963 $h3 I am now able to tell you that in I9tf4 fl&ajor works were 
darted out at Kendal, Harrogate, Henley-on-Thames, Marble Arch, Wi, Winchester, Crawlev, 
Gravesend, Consett, Grantham, Shanklin, Plymouth, Southall, East Sheen and Dorchester 
An extensive programme of modernisation i<u already proceeding in 1965 
The report was adopted and the board’s capital proposals approved 

—*-- ■ —■— -- J - < - ~ ' .' 1 1 • 1 - 
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NEW ESSIJE 


This announcement appear* 
as a matter of record only 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE 
RESETTLEMENT FUND FOR NATIONAL REFUGEES 
AND OVER POPULATION IN EUROPE 


U.S. S7,500,000 
:r (he equivalent in DM 

15-year bearer bonds of II.S. si,000 and DM. 4,000 due May 5, 1980, 5 : J per cent issue:! at 991 
fully secured by an act of pledge entered into between the Resettlement Fund and Banque Lambert, 

as Depositary Bank. 


Tlie placing of these bearer bonds (outside the United States of America) is guaranteed by the following institutions 

and has been successfully completed : 


Banque Lambert S.C.S., Brussels 


Algcmene Bank Nederland N.V. 

Banca Na/ionalc del Lavoro 

Banque de Bruxelles 

Banque de 1*Union Parisienne 

Banque de Paris et dcs Pays-Bas 

Banque Europeenne du Luxembourg 

Banque Nationale pour le Commerce et Plndustric 

Berliner Bank AG 

Berliner Handels-Ge&ellschaft 

C'aisse iTEpargne de PEtat 


Commerzbank AG 
Credit Lyonnais 
Deutsche Bank AG 
Georg Hauck & Sohn 
Hill, Samuel & Co. Limited 
Kredietbank 

Kheinische Gjro/entralc und Pro\ in/ialbank 
N. M. Rothschild & Sons 
Societe Generate Alsacienne de Banque 
S. G. Warburg and Co. Limited 


Quotation on the Brussels Stock Lxchange is being requested hv Banque Lambert 
and on the Luxembourg Stock Exchange by Banque Europeenne du Luxembourg . 
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FIRE DEPARTMENT The curtailment of our operations in 
the United States resulted in a reduction of £3±m in premiums but 
there were satisfactory increases In the home and general overseas 
field so that the overall premium Income only fell by £2,033,999 to 
£17,221,342. The very heavy underwilting doflcit of £2,453,307 experi- 
-A encod in 1903 was not entirely eliminated but it was reduced to £396,788 

in 1964. 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT Changes in the United 

States had loss effect on our accident account but resulted in a reduc¬ 
tion of some £im in premiums. This was more than made good by 
4 substantial Increases at home and elsewhere oversea! so that our 

world-wide premium Income rose by £3,719,943 to £37,769,151. Our 
results were again most disappointing and pioduced an underwriting 
deficit of £1,114,783. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT The 1962 account has been 

closed with a satisfactory balance and a reasonable outcome to the 
1963 account Is anticipated. From the combined marine, aviation and 
transit Insurance account the sum of £380,319—as against £385,940 
in 1963—has been transferred to the consolidated profit and loss 
account. The aviation department has made a helpful contribution to 
this transfer. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT The life and annuity premium Income 
of the Group (excluding “Montreal Life") in 1964 was £18,853,542 and 


the life and annuity funds at the end of the year amounted to 
£126,798,454. The corresponding figures for 1968 were £14,025,041 
and £112,358,591 respectively. 

INVESTMENTS At the beginning of 1964 the" RoyalExchange" 
life and annuity funds were merged and after making full provision for 
all the liabilities assured by the now combined fund there remained a 
balance of £1,171,336 on the old general annuity account and this 
amount less profits tax has been transferred to the consolidated 
profit and loss appropriation account. 

The yields upon our life and annuity funds have been at follows:— 

Gross Yield°J, 



1962 

1963 

1964 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Royal Exchange Life 

6 19 11 

7 5 «\ 

6 17 10 

Royal Exchange Annuity 

6 10 11 

6 10 11 f 

Atlas Life and Annuity 

6 15 6 

6 18 2 

6 16 0 


In the Proprietoi s' funds the fotal of interest, dividends and rents was 
£3,826,371 or £115,493 more than for 1963. 


DIVIDEND In the light of the results disclosed the Court of 
Directors has recommended that a final dividend be paid on the 10th 
June at the rate of 2/3d. (leas income tax) for each £1 stock, making a 
total distribution of 3/9d. (feat Income tax) for the year. 
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COMMERCIAL 

UNION 

ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 



Extracts from the Review 
for 1964 by 

Mr. Ronald C. Brooks, o.b.e.,m.c. 


Premiums 

Total Firo, Accident and Marine premium income amounted to 
£125/789,795 compared with £116,548,335 for 1963, an increase of 
£9,241,459 or 7.93 per cent. 

Underwriting Result 

The lose from Fire, Accident and Marine underwriting was 
£2,984,488 compared with £7,286,039 for 1963 and £4,466,965 for 
1962. In the United Kingdom there was a profit of £750,000 as 
compared with a loss of nearly £3,500,000 last year. In Canada 
the 1963 loss of £940,000 was reduced to £370,000. In the United 
States there was a loss of approximately £4,000,000 compared 
with a loss of about £3,000,000 for 1963. The increased loss, 
however, was due to non-recurring accounting factors which 
conceal an underlying improvement in our position there. In the 
rest of the world, despite losses In some countries, particularly 
in Europe, we made an overall profit 

Life and Annuity 

New Sums Assured totalled £183,715,190 (1963-£135,716,550) and 
New Annuities per annum £3,377,558 (1963-£3,151,757). The 
amount transferred to the Profit and Loss account Is £595,200 
compared with £524,618 In 1963. There le also an amount of 
£27,000 (£165,000 in 1963) available from the Capital Redemption 
account 

The combined Life Assurance and Annuity Funds of the 
Group increased during 1964 by Just over £19,000,000 to stand 
at the end of the year at £237,827,783. 

Investment Income 

Investment income at £9,834,586 shows a satisfactory increase 
over the previous year’s figure (£9,363,834). 




Dividend 

The Directors recommend the maintenance of the dividend at 
2/3d per ordinary share for the year. 
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TRADE INDEMNITY 
COMPANY LIMITED 


MR It T. SILVERS!DES ON CfllDir 
INSURANCE 

The forty-seventh Ordinary General Meeting 
of Trade Indemnity Company Limited was held 
on May 6rh in London, Mr H. T. Silvcrsides 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from hn circu¬ 
lated statement; 

The total gross premium earned in 1964 
amounting to £2,322,141 was approximately 15 
per cent up on last year, while the Company's 
net retention at £804,660 showed a similar rate 
of increase. Claims paid in 1964, less salvages 
received, amount to £406,9^p gross and 
£138,034 net after deducting recoveries from 
reinsurers. 

Credited to the Profit and Loss Account is the 
transferred balance of underwriting profit of 
£269,815 from the 1962 Account. To this is 
added the gross interest on investments and 
other income of £85,420, making a total of 
£355,235. After deduction of Income and 
Profits Tax amounting to £179,100, as against 
£44,600 in 1963, there is left £176,135 to be 
carried down. 

In the lower section of the Profit and Loss 
Account there is credited the amount of 
£300,808, being the balance brought forward 
from 1963. The addition to this of the balance 
of net profit brought down gives a disposable 
surplus of £476,943. Out of this your Directors 
have appropriated £43,500 to the writing down 
of such investments as had a book value m 
excess of market value as at December 31st 
last. Additionally, they recommend that a divi¬ 
dend at the rate of 25 per cent on the issued 
share capital, less Income Tax, should be paid 
1 his at a tax rate of 8s. 3d. m the pound wouli 
absorb £88,125 net, leaving £345,318 to be cai- 
ned forward to the tied t ot the Profit and Lo s 
Account 


GfMRA! KI MARKS 

Throughout the first nine months of 1964 
business confidence was generally high and, m 
consequence, the volume of enquiry for our 
facilities continued at the lower level of which I 
spoke in my previous report. At the same time 
certain policy-holders showed a marked reluct¬ 
ance to continue insuring when they saw little 
prospect of any serious bad debt losses arising 
under the prevailing economic conditions. In 
the closing months of the year, however, the 
climate changed and with it the demand for 
our services. The number of Whole Turnover 
proposals in the final quarter of 1964 rose to its 
highest level for that quarter since 1961 and at 
the same time the number of policies not re¬ 
newed dwindled appreciably. I am convinced 
that our sell mg activities will continue to 
benefit from this changed attitude in the months 
to come. 

Mention of fluctuation* in the demand for our 
facilities leads me to wonder whether, in fact, 
the true nature and functions of these facilities 
are yet fully appreciated by the business com¬ 
munity. Moat people are, I hope, aware of the 
financial protection offered by credit insuranve 
in providing security against loss, in similar 
fashion to outer forms of Insurance. I believe, 
however, that only a minority of businessmen » 
*he which 
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is made available to our policy-holders in the 
granting and conrrol of credit, and that even 
fewer appreciate the use that can be made of 
our policies as an aid tb finance, both direetlv, 
* by assignment to a bank, and, indirectly, by the 
upid replacement of working capital tied up m 
bad debts. These are all major features ot the 
services we offer and, to my mind the latrer 
aspects are by no means the least important. 

Our Australian venture continues to make 
* vans factory progress. I told you last year of the 
.ugh level of enquiry we had encountered since 
commencing operations in July, 1963. This has 
continued in the year under review and we now 
have a gratifying number ot policies on our 
books. 

Hip unhappy nun in the fortunes ot tlm 
country's economy towards the end of last vear 
was very much the result of the adverse view 
uken by people, both inside and outside this 
country, of iis future prospecis and expectations 
In short, it was a crisis of confidence. Much 
of the uncertainty and lack of confidence tint 
4 was apparent then still persists and is likely to 
^ be with us for some time yet. Such intangibles, 
unipled with ihe tangibles ot tighter credit con- 
dmons at home, are certain to create a greater 
demand tor our cover in 1965 and will almost 
u’vmblv lead to a highn in.idcncc o! business 
l.nlure than we have known over the Iasi two 
v earv. I leel, therefore, thit.all sides of voir 
Company''’ activities aic hkelv to be \ei> luiK 
engaged m the months to come. 

The lepoil and accounts wcie adn)>'ed. 


A 


MOSCOW NARODNY BANK 
LIMITED 

Assets pass the £200mn. mark 

The forty-fifth Annual Genetal Meeting of the Company was held at 24-32, King William 
Street, EC4, on May Jth, Mr A. I. Douhonossov, Chairntan and Managing Director , presiding. 
The following ate extracts from the Statement by the 1 Chaitman: 

BUSINESS PROGRESS-A STATISTICAL RECORD 

First, it may be noted that at the current level of operations the rate of growth of the 
Bank's business has slowed down somewhat, though in value terms the gains achieved are 
still substantial. Thus at the end of 1964 the Bank’s assets totalled some £204.6 millions, 
which is noticeably in excess of the £185.8 millions recorded in 1963, and is roughly double 
the level of assets recorded in 1962. I am pleaded to stress that the growth in the Bank’s 
assets was proper!ionately more than marched by’an increase in Lhc Bank's profits, which grew 
by some 17 per cent in 1964. 

Paid up 



Gross 

T 01 al 

Capital 

Profits 

Year Ended 

Turnover 

Assets 

and Reserves 

after tax 

December 31st 

£mn. 

/inn. 

fmn. 

£’000 

1958 

1,400 

S.6 

0.7 

40.3 

1959 

2,100 

54 0 

0.8 

81.9 

1960 

2,800 

c 5.o 

1.5 

160.9 

1961 

5,300 

7S.1 

2.3 

281.6 

1962 

11,000 

103 9 

2.5 

375 3 

1963 

16,000 

185 S 

4.5 

461.5 

1964 

20,900 

204.S 

4.6 

540.0 


Turning to sp..cilL items in the Fnlime Sheer I wish to diavv attention to the significant 
level ol deposits placed with us by our correspondents, both in the Socialist and Non-Socialist 
countries, which reached £172.8 millions at the end of 1964 relative to £158.3 millions at the 
end ot 19o3. This increase in deposits is particularly satisfying, for it indicates that not only 
arc we competitive in both the domestic and Furo-curren^y deposit markets but also that we 
are considered a secure and profitable place For deposits by banks throughout the world. 
The growth of deposits held with us naturally permitted the Bank to increase its own deposit 
operations and also to continue our substantial level ol internalional trade finance by way of 
discounting bills and by extending advances. 


v AC cars 

The thirty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
\ (7 Cars L.td. was held on May 12th at Thames 
Onion, Mr W. Derek Hurlock, Chairman, 
presiding. 

The following aie exruUs from his circulated 
'lateinent: 

I he year under review has been one of further 
expansion by our company both in the Motor 
Car Division and in the Engineering Division. 
This is rellected in the increase of Profit before 
'Taxation to £72,584 an increase of £18,244 over 
Lhc previous year. 

We are recommending that the dividend be 
^ used for the second year running by 5 per cent 
10 25 per cent. This dividend is over twice 
covered. 

1964 was a year of continued success for the 
C obra Grand Touring Car which the Company 
♦apply mainly in Shelby American, Inc. at Los 
Angeles, where they now install the Ford V8 
engines and distribute the cars throughout 
America. Carroll Shelby used the Cobra in his 
very intensive racing programme, winning the 
much coveted Manufacturers Championship in 
the USA. For 1965 the Cobra II is in produc¬ 
tion. This model has a completely new chassis 
wnh coil spring suspension and is fitted with 
the Ford V8, 7-litre engine by Shelby American. 
The 4.7 Litre Cobra I will remain in 
production. 

We have further developed an electric invalid 
I ^hair and a number of these arc at present being 
| tested. 

I t 


MANAGEMENT I»OLK:Y-1964 

Though political and economic conditions have continued to favour the development of 
the Moscow Narodny Bank duiing 1964, the Bank’s management has also contributed 
actively to the progress of the Bank’s business. Indeed, in view of the fact that East-West 
trade is now an impornnt and accepted part of international trade, and also in 
view 1 of the growing interest of other banks in this trade, w'C cannot afford to stand still. 
Our aim is to remain at the centre of the finance of East-West trade and to continue to 
he the City’s specialist in this area of international trade finance. 'Though we operate, and 
shall continue to operate, to an important extent on our own account, we have for some 
time felt that in view of the scale and growth of Hist-West trade, together with the size 
of individual contracts, that it is important for us to increasingly co-operate and participate 
with c.ther banks, both here and abroad, in this sphere of international trade. 

MOSCOW NARODNY RANK LIMITED, BEIRUT 

After being in existence for only a short pciiod the branch has established itself as an 
important factor in the finance of the East-West trade of the Middle East and has earned 
a gratifying profit during this past financial year. The si/c of the Beirut assets, whiJi aie 
included in the consolidated Accounts, totalled approximately £23 millions ar the end of 1964, 
relative to *ome £21 millions at the end of 1963. The profit earned by the branJi was some 
£92.6 thousands, which is in my opinion, a very fine result. 

INTERNAL ORGANISATION 

The principal feature with regard to the internal organisation of the Bmk during 1964 
was the move of the Head Office staff on June 8th to our new premises in King William 
Street. 

Another important development during 1964 was the decision by the Board to establish 
a computer in the Bank. The plan is that the computer w ; ll be installed in December, 1965, 
and will begin operations some time in 1966. 

THE FUTURE 

In view of the continued growth and the increasing importance of East-West trade, wc 
feel that the future of the Moscow Narodny Bank is bright and we intend to do everything 
to facilitate the expansion of East-West trade and to maximise our possibilities in this field. 

MOSCOW NARODNY BANK LTD. 

24-32 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, EC4. 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE , 
COMPANY LIMITED 

The Chaitman in a statement submitted with 
the 1964 Accounts reported that in the Life 
Branches new policies had beett issued assur¬ 
ing benefits aggregating some £5?' millions, at 
annual premiums of £3,016,000 and single 
premiums of £920,000. The total premium 
income of the year was some £25 millions and 
payments to policyholders amounted to over 
£16 millions. At the end of the year there 
were in force 7,259,000 contracts assuring £501 
millions, including bonuses, and anmiit'es of 
£1,165,000 per annum. 

The premium income of the Company’s 
subsidiary, the Federated Employers' Insurance 
Association, which conducts most classes of 
insurance business other than Life, was 
£2,960,000. Despite continuing difficulties on 
the Fire account the Association's business as a 
whole showed a satisfactory underwriting profit 
over the year. 

IWiSTMIATS 

The Company \ assets of £209 milluih >liown 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

In the Balance Sheets included £68 millions in 
securities of the British Government and Local 
Authorities,. £47 millions in Debentures and 
Preference stocks, and £42 millions In Ordinary 
stocks. In addition there were mortgages, 
largely in connection with House Purchase, of 
£33 millions and property investments ol £10 
millions. 

BONUSES 

TO POLICY! IOl DLKS 

The total sum allocated from the surpluses of 
the year to provide for bonuses to policyholders 
was well over £6 millions. In the Ordinary 
Branch the allocation provides a bonus on with- 
piofit policies at the rate of £2 18s. Od. per cent 
on the sum assured in respect of each year’.s 
premium due in 1964 and paid. In the Indus¬ 
trial Bianch a reversionary bonus at the rale of 
£2 per cent on the sum assured has been 
granted on premium-paying policies which 
were in force on January 1st, 196S subject to 
the completion of one year’s premium pay¬ 
ments. Certain other increases in benefits have 
been granted to Industrial Bianch policies 
becoming claims within the next sear. 

In each Branch the bonus now granted is the 
highest paid in the Company's h story. 
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BROWN BROTHERS LTD 

ANOTIICR YLAR Or RtCORD 
SALES 

The sixty-eighth Annual Genet al Meeting of 
Brown Brothers Ltd. was held ar the Great 
Eastern Hotel, Liverpool Street, London, EC2, 
on May 11th. 

Sir Richard Yeabslcy, CBE, JP, FCA* the 
Chairman, presided. The following Is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 

Once again I am pleased to report that the 
sales of the Group rose to record level, amount¬ 
ing to £25,900,000, which is an increase ol 
approximately £2,000,000. 

Trading profit of the Group reflects this 
higher level of turnover, amounting to 
£1,260,000 as compared with £ 1,127,000 in 
1963, an increase ot £133,000. 

Depreciation amounts to £256,000 and the 
Employees Profit Sharing Scheme to £60,064. 
After deducting these items and adding £62,185,^ 
the profit on realisation of sundry assets there'" 
remains a Group net profit before tax of 
£928,060 compared with £796328 in 1963, an 
increase of £131,732. 

Taxation absorbs £501,863 compared with 
£421,798 last year, leaving a net profit ior the 
Group of £426,197 as against £374,530 in 1963. 

Your Directors recommend that from this 
profit £150,000 be transferred to the General 
Reserve and after pavmcnt of the Preferuice 
dividend a final payment of ll 1 pet cent (less 
tax') be made on the hsued Ordinary Shares, 
which, with the interim distribution ol 31 per 
cent makes a total of 15 per cent for the >c\ir 
As this distribution is on the Ordinary Share 
Capiral as recently increased by the scilp h>ue 
of one new Ordinary Share for every six pie-^ 
viouslv held, it is equivalent to 171 per cent on 
the old capital. 

We are now undoubtedly reaping the benefit 
of the expansion programme in BrauJics uhiJi 
we have been undettaking over past years. 

Tho'-e DIvis { ons of the Compan> allied to the 
Automotive Industry have shown excellent pro¬ 
gress during the vear. 

While a fuither iiiwiease in the sale of Tyies 
can be recorded, trading conditions arc still 
most unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, impoijfnt 
new contracts have been obtained in recent 
months. 

The Cycle Industry would appeat to have 
found a natural level and while sales are lower 
than they weie during the boom periods some 
years ago, ihcic was a small increase in 
business. 

Sales in our Radio Division show a slight fall, 
but there arc signs of an improvement in sale-, 
of television receivers. 

While a slight increase in sales in our Elec¬ 
trical Division can be reported, it is somewt/dt 
disappointing after the large increases of pre¬ 
vious years. 

A further three Specialised Service Branches 
beca&e operational during the year, while two 
more have been opened in the last tyvo months 
It id expected that further distribution poinrs 
wfll be opened during 1965. 

Duripg the first three inopths of this year our 
sales figures are satisfactory and' increases in 
sales can be reported from most divisions. 

The refcprt was adopted^andar separate meqM* 
logs altemioh* td‘ the‘Articles Were approved 
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R. W. CRABTREE & SONS LTD. 

Printing Machine Manufacturers 


Review by Mr Charles H. Crabtree, U.D. 


The foity-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
R. W. Crabtree dr Sons Ltd. was held cm May 
JO, 1965, at the Registered Office of the Com¬ 
pany tn Leeds. 

Mr Charles H. Crabtree, LL.D (the Chair¬ 
man), in his statement which was circulated with 
the Report and Accounts, reported that whilst 
the hope he had expressed last year that fol¬ 
lowing increased output the Company would 
continue to increase its earnings had been 
realised, the amount of increase was smaller ihan 
had been anticipated. This, he .stated, was 
lirgely due to shortage of labour which had 
affected output, and to Lhe large amount of 
export woik where the margins are smaller. 


Competition For Labour From 
Government Factories 

Mr Crabtree referred to the competition for 
labour which they had to face from Government 
Factories who were paying rates of wages accom¬ 
panied by conditions of employment which could 
only be offered by a Government Establishment 
financed by public money. 

He stated that this was having a serious 
effect on the drive for export production from 
the standpoint of increased costs which could 
well result in the British manufacturer being 
unable to compete abroad. Furthermore the 
export markets which were being jeopardised 
were the long term ones which were vital to the 
interests of the national economy. 

The Company had again been complimented 
on its export efforts and had been urged to 
increase its exports still further. This exhorta¬ 
tion came from the British National Export 
Council, who seem unable to exercise any influ¬ 
ence to prevent the enticement of labour from 
firms who are trying to fulfil the wishes of the 
. (government by a further increase of exports 
f to pay for the necessities of life. 


Financial Results 


Mr Crabtree stated that the Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Account for the year 1964 
showed a Balance on Trading plus Dividends 
and Sundry Receipts of 4957,748, an increase 
of 419,134 on last year. 




Depredation was again increased and the 
Gioup Not Profit after tax was £3a8,130, as 
against £ 347,009 j n t he previous year. 

Following the Bonus issue of one for one on 
May 11, 1964, the Consolidated Balance Sheet 
showed that the Ordinary Capital of the Parent 
(Company was now £2,400,000 and the re saves 
of the Group £1,913,642. 


Mr Crabtree stated that the major subsidiary 
companies had made a profit and had been able 
to produce reasonably satisfactory margins. 
Newspaper presses had been sold to Canada, 
Spain, South Africa, Australia, Zealand 

and other parts of the world and the Sovereign 
multi-colour machine and othef offset machines 
k were ih great demand. ' 


increased Dividend 

Lait year a dividend of 14 per cent was paid 
on the Ordinary Stock, and to arrive at the same 
sum today on the increased capital a dividend 
of 7 per cent would be required. 

In view, however, of the very moderate divi¬ 
dends that had always been paid it was felt 
that for the year 1964 a dividend of 10 per cent 
should be recommended on the increased 
capital. 


Increased Costs 

Mr Crabtree then referred to the recent state¬ 
ment by the Minister of Economic Affairs to 
the effect that the Industry was greedy in that 
when wages were increased by 5 per cent that 
amount was immediately added to their selling 
price. 

This comment, he suggested, showed com¬ 
plete ignorance and a lack of appreciation of the 
facts. Mr Crabtree gave details of the consider¬ 
ably increased costs to the Company over the 
past few years in respect of electricity, rates and 
other charges, and he strtsaed that the Company 
was trading in a competitive market and like 
many other firms endeavoured to hold existing 
prices as long as possible. Increases in costs 
could not automatically be lecovered in the 
sdling pi ice. 


Budget Proposals 

Mr Crabtree expressed his concern at the 
proposals outlined in the recent Budget, point¬ 
ing out that the country required increased 
productivity, an expansion of exports and con¬ 
fidence abroad, but the continued uncertainty 
in regaid to taxation of companies' profits was 
not helping to solve these requirements. 

He then referred to the trivial, though exceed¬ 
ingly humiliating pronouncement by three 
leading Ministers of the Crown on what they 
term “ business lunches ”, pronouncements 
which are completely non-constructive. The 
sratement that 25 million pounds might be 
added to the Revenue must surely be non¬ 
sensical. On the other hand no mention is made 
oF what Directors do and of the long hours qf 
overtime which they work. 

Mr Crabtree said that the Company’s order 
book was satisfactory and that cuiicnt orders 
would keep the main factories occupied until 
1968. 

So far as the future was concerned he would 
make no prophecy, but stated that should con¬ 
ditions remain normal and should there be no 
penalising taxes imposed by the Govcrnmcm, he 
expected that the results for 1965 would be at 
least equal to those of 1964 and he hoped much 
belter. 

In conclusion Mr Crabtree recorded his thanks 
to nfl bis 6bfl6a$u$ who, as in the past, had 
matte such great efforts during ttie ydar 1964, 
and indeed cqhtinujd t<i do, so. 
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SELANGOR Rim RUBBER 

Ths thiity-thirA Anpuai General Meeting of 
Selangor River Rubber Estates Limited was 
held on May 12kft in' London, Mr G# D. 
Wreford-Brown, OBE (the Chairman), presiding 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The thirty-third Annual Report of yout Com¬ 
pany shows a small advance On profits over the 
previous year due to larger crops and increased 
dividends from our trade investments. The 
combined crop showed an increase over 1963 
of 354,400 lbs., the net average price realised 
for the commodity being 18s. I0d. per tb., 
against 19s t 3d. per lb. for 1963. 

The Group profit for the year was £117,522 
against £101,279 for the previous year, and 
your Directors recommend a final dividend Of 
20 per cent, less tax, making a total of 27} per 
cent, less tax, for the year against 25 per cent, 
less tax, fo'r 1963. Our Group trade invest¬ 
ments have been increased by £8,017 during the 
year. 

The estimated crop for 1965 on the Selangor 
River Estate is 2,038,000 lbs. and indications are 
that granted we continue free of domestic and 
national troubles this estimate should be 
reached. Although rubber replanting has 
ceased, it is anticipated that rubber crops will 
continue to increase up to the year 1972 and in 
the interim the first of our oil palm areas should 
have come into bearing in 1969. 

On the Belara River Estate the estimated crop 
for 1965 is 1,639,000 lbs. and it is hoped that 
this will be obtained. 

The report was adopted. 


ENGINEERING 
COMPONENTS LIMITED 

The thirtieth Annual General Meeting of 
Engineering Components Limited was held on 
May 11th in London, Mr C. C. Griffith, OBE, 
MC (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu¬ 
lated statement: 

The Accounts for the year ended December 
31, 1964, reveal a successful year in spite of 
increasing competition in the Automobile Indus¬ 
try. The results justify the expenditure in 
recent years on plant enabling our costs to be 
reduced and service to be improved. 

Profit before Tax was £1,140,128 as against 
£982,608 for 1963, an increase of £157,520. 

Capital commitments at the end of the year 
were £237,000. 

Having reviewed the Group’s interests at 
home and abroad, the chairman continued: 

Export: Direct Exports of your Companies 
have increased during the year. We wel¬ 
come the Export Rebate introduced to assist 
Exporters. 

The Future: At the time of writing this 
Statement, sales in the United Kingdom and 
overseas are good, and for the United Kingdom 
exceed those for the same period last year. 

Our Order Books are normal and general 
prospects appear good. Our future plans are, 
1 believe, bold and imaginative without feeing 
hazardous or imprudent. ' ; . * ) 

The report was adopted and a toW distri¬ 
bution of 25 per cent (last y6*r 20 par cept) 
approved. 
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LEGAL AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
LIMITED 

ANNUM GfNERAI MEETING 

The one hundred and twenty-eighth annual 
general meeting ot the Legal and General 
Assurance Society Limited was held on 
Wednesday May 12, 1966, at Temple Court, 
11 Queen Victoria Street, London, EC4. 
In the course of his remarks, the Chair¬ 
man. The Right Hon. Viscount Harcourt, 
KCMG, OBE, referred to the effects on the 
Society of the current Finance Bill as 
follows: 

Much study has been given to the Finance 
Bill now before Parliament, which contains 
sweeping changes in methods of taxation. I 
fear, however, that its provisions arc so difficult 
to interpret accurately that we are still in doubt 
on several points of considerable importance to 
us. Am thing which I say today, therefore, can 
only be taken as an interim statement which 
may be subject to modification in the light of 
further elucidation. 

Dealing first onl> with the introduction of 
corporation tax, it seems at present that, 
although there are to be major changes in the 
foim oi manner of taxation, the overall effect 
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on the life and annuity funds may not be large. 
That is to say, we do not at present anticipate 
that there will be any marked effect on the sur¬ 
plus arising from these funds. Hence, it seems 
that the effect of corporation tax on bonuses 
for life and pension policyholders will be margi¬ 
nal. 

So Id! as shareholders aie concerned, how¬ 
ever, the effect may be far greater. The new 
provisions will increase the cost of a given 
rate of dividend though at present I cannot 
say how much that extra cost will be. In the 
past, the effective cost to the Society has been 
tile amount of dividends paid net of income tax 
at the standard rate. In future we shall addi¬ 
tionally have to hand over to the Inland Revenue 
income tax deducted from dividends instead of. 
as in the past, using this amount as a credit 
against the Society’s own income tax liability 
There will, however, be a limited relief, 
the extent of which is not at present 
calculable. 

Turning now to the capital gains tax, this 
has a number of important effects upon our 
business of which, however, I mention only 
two. First, a tax burden will be imposed upon 
the investments held by the Society from which 
it meets its liability to holders of life assurance- 
policies, even upon investments made in the past, 
particularly Government securities No such 
tax burden could have been anticipated when 
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calculating yields and premium rites.* Secondly, 
the wording in the Finance Bill leaves in doubt 
numerous points regarding the types of life 
assurance policies, which will be exempt from 
. the tax, nor do we know how the proceeds ot 
such policies will be assessed for tax if they are 
not exempt. In an earlier statement the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer said that “ normal ” life- 
assurance policies would be exempt from the 
tax but, notwithstanding the comfort which 
might reasonably have been drawn from the use 
of such a word, the Finance Bill reads in such 
a way as to bring within the scope of the tax 
a substantial proportion of policies issued by our 
office which we would regard as normal. These 
include large numbers of standard types issued 
to employers to provide pension and life assur¬ 
ance benefits for their employees and depen¬ 
dants. The Bill as drafted appears to have 
punitive effects on these policies. 

I assure you, however, that the Associations 
representing the insurance companies arc vigor¬ 
ously pursuing all the points which affect 
us. 

The Directois’ Report and Accounts were 
adopted and all other business on the agenda 
was transacted, including the declaration of a 
final dividend for 1964 of 2s. 6d. pci 

share. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman 
and Directors and to the staff. 


THE GROWTH OF AN IDEA 

Over 900% Increase in turnover In the last 10 years 


January 1955—mail order sales for the year £1,000,000. 
January 1^05—only ten years have elapsed and mail 
order sales for the year are now £9,400,000. 

Over the years Empire Stores has grown in every 
direction. New warehouses . . . new methods . . . ever 
increasing selections of new merchandise . . . 
customers increased from tens of thousands to 
hundreds of thousands Through all the ycais, despite 
all the changes, the strong family tradition of scrv ice 
and value has remained unbroken, and the 
Organisation itself remains young and vigorous 
in direction. 

1G5S the first million 


196S more than 9 million 




1 Uc Years ahead will call for more men succeeded the late Mr Leo Fattorini us Chairman Ordinary Shares in December last, we subse- 

more buildings, and even bigger and of the Company on the 1st March, 1965. quetntly made a bonus Ordinary Share issue of 

better selections of merchandise. We The accounts for the 52 weeks ended 31st one for ten and forecast a final dividend of 8% 

studv these problems constantly and are January, 1965, compare favourably with the You will be pleased to hear that the Board now 

confident that the plans we have made previous year's results which covered 53 weeks. feels justified in recommending a final dividend 

decisions we are taking will Mail order sales were £9,400,000 (last year of 9% less tax on the ordinary share capital 

enable our growth to continue. £7,800,000) and the group consolidated net which has been increased by tnc bonus snare 

The idea of buying by mail constantly profit before tax was £824,039 (previous year issue, 

gains ground and public appreciation. £677,022;. Even so it was a difficult year which An Issue of £1,000,000 6£% Debenture Stock * 

The public asks for better service, more saw the Post Office employees’ strike in July and was successfully ‘placed’ in March, 1965, thus 

reliable merchandise and a fast deliver} the 15% import duty surcharge in October. providing the necessary funds for an extension 

service that takes the headache out ot Whilst over 93% of the group profit came of our warehouse buildings and working capital 

shopping. W r e intend to meet their from our mail order business our two wholly- for future expansion, 

requirements. owned manufacturing companies, Fattorini Sc Tfip current financial $%ar has 

Extracts from the Chairman’s Sons Ltd. of Birmingham and The Bradford commenced favourably and over 

Statement presented at the Annual Textile Co. Ltd., both produced extremely satis- the first three months our ma il 

General Meeting on the 11th of May, factory results. order turnover shows on increase 

1965 by Mr Joseph Fattorini, who After paying an interim dividend of 7°,, on the of 22% on last year. 

EMPIRE STORES (Bradford) LTD 

THE MAIL. ORDER DEPARTMENT STORE 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 

(Incorporated in Canada with Limited 
Liability) 


The eighty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of the Company was held on May 5th in 
Montreal. The following arc extracts from 
addresses to the shareholders given by Mr N. R. 
Crump, Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, 
and by Mr R. A. Emerson, President and Chief 
Operating Officer: 

Mr Crump : It is not often that business con¬ 
ditions, at home and abroad, are highly favour¬ 
able for so many of your Company’s diversified 
activities as was the case in 1964. Rapid growth 
in virtually all sectors of the Canadian economy, 
and especially in exports and capital investment, 
led to the greatest volume d railway freight 
traffic in your Company’s history. Firm inter¬ 
national commodity prices and buoyant markets 
abroad produced exceptional results for your 
various natural resource activities. Canada's 
continuing development in world trade bene¬ 
fited your international air and shipping 
sendees. 


While 1965 shows promise of approaching the 
growth in the Canadian economy which occurred 
last year, recurience of the record levels of grain 
exports is not anticipated. Nonetheless, high 
levels of consumer expenditure, continued 
growth in exports of non-agticuitural products, 
and even larger prospective expenditure on pri¬ 
vate and public investment all indicate that 1965 
will be characterised by a very high level of 
t business activity. «• 

In the rapidly changing world in which we 
i live it follows that maintenance of productive 
efficiency necessitates anticipation of and adapta¬ 
tion to change—of recognising the emergence 
of new markets and the decline of older ones— 
and taking appropriate action to cope with these 
developments. This is one of the objectives 
of diversification which has occupied so much 
of the attention of the management of your 
Company in recent years. 


The ability of your Company to diversify its 
activities is also related to the properties it has 
earned and acquired through the investment of 
* savings since its inception. It also represents 
the skills and experience developed in its per¬ 
sonnel over the years, consistent with policies 
evolved since the Company was founded. Not¬ 
withstanding diversification, the movement of 
goods and people by rail, sea, air and road, in 
. short, transportation, remains the principal 
* business of your Company and one which, 
accorded equitable treatment by regulatory and 
taxing authorities, offers promising prospects for 
growth and development in keeping with the 
^growth and development of Canada. 

Mr Emerson: The Annual Report for 1964 
records not only a financially rewarding year, 
but also one in which substantial progress was 
made in the diversified activities of your Com¬ 
pany. To keep 1964 in proper perspective how¬ 
ever, it should be borne in mind that while net 
railway earnings were at a po$-wW high, they 
have not kept pace with the Increase in em¬ 
ployees* wages ’ 


The promising eeonbtrfic Outlook for 1965 
described by the Chairftfan should have benc- 
ficial effects on revenues, so that in spite of a 
substantial decline in export grain movement 
freight revenues "are expected to be only modestly 
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below lait year*. A reduction in passenger train 
revenues is expected. The reduction in railway 
operating expense*; ftfil ’fcss than the drop 
in revenues. Results tdt the first quarter of the 
year were adversely affected by severe weather 
conditions in Western Canada, and net railway 
earnings were some $2.9 million, or 28 per cent, 
lower than in the same period of 1964. 

Reluctant as the officers of your Company are 
to sec reductions in passenger train operations, 
a service which has been rendered so long 'and 
honourably, the effects of constantly rising costs 
and increasingly intensive competition from 
other modes of passenger transport leave no 
reasonable alternative. Meanwhile, every effort 
is being made to attract freight traffic which 
moves at remunerative rate levels, and to apply 
new technology and improved methods to rail¬ 
way operations. 

The parallel change in the orientation of your 
Steamship operations towards the movemen; of 
freight has already shown favourable results, and 
the venture into the tanker and bulk carrier 
trade opens exciting prospects. The latest of 
the new “Beaver” ships, the Beaveroak will 
make her maiden voyage to Montreal in August 
in the London Service. Another encouraging 
year is envisaged for your Air Lines. The 
outlook for greater participation by Canadian 
air carriers in rransborder traffic with the United 
States awaits the outcome of current negotiations 
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k*o| two.Countries 

on revision of the bilateral air agreement. 
Reyuto of your hoHl operations have shown 
improvement thus far in 1$65, and it is antici¬ 
pated that this tread will continue during the 
balance of the year. 

The policy of developing your non-transporta¬ 
tion assets under the direction of Canadian 
Pacific Investments, which hat beeri * so 
markedly successful in th6 past t\yo years, is 
being vigorously pursued. Canadian Pacific Oil 
and Gas Limited is now proceeding with .the 
most extensive development and exploration 
programme since its incorporation and Bdw 
River Pipe Lines, a jointly owned Company 
which went on stream last November*‘has been 
even more successful than originally anticipated. 

The consolidation of west coast timber hold¬ 
ings in Pacific Logging Company Limited will 
be further progressed this year, development of 
your real estate assets, under Marathon Realty 
Company Limited, is progressing, and earnings 
of Consolidated Mining & Smelting Company 
in 1965 are expected to compart favourably 
with those for last year. 

In the investment portfolio of Canadian 
Pacific Investments Limited, the policy pf in¬ 
creasing holdings of common stocks has been 
continued. The overall growth in the portfolio 
during the past year will provide a significant 
increase in earnings. 



manufacturers of: 

CON - TACT self-adhesive vinyl 

STORMUR vinyl wallcovering 

VINYL - STOROGLAZE wallcovering 

alsovinyl sheetings and coated fabrics for industrialand domestic uses 


Highlights from the Chairman's Statement 

□ Turnover up by 6% on last year. 

□ Commitments in respect of further capital expenditure of £306,000. 

CH Dividend on ordinary shares 13%. Highest in the Company's history, 

□ Marked increase in volume of Export sales. 




1964 

1963 

Net Profit before Taxation 

/ 

£967,900 

£946,000 

Taxation 


521,200 

465,000 

Net Profit after Taxation 


446,700 

461,000 

Profits Distributed (net) 


267,000 

272,000 

Profits Retained 


179,700 

189,000 

Depreciation 


197,800 

198,300 

Dividend on Ordinary Shares 


13% # 

38 J% 

Times Covered 


1.7 

1.7 


^Capital increasod by scrip issue of 2 for 1 


Copies of the full report and Chairman’s Statement may be obtained from 

THE SECRETARY, 

STOREY BROTHERS AND COMPANY LIMITED 
WHITE CROSS, LANCASTER 
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THE PYRENE COMPANY 

RECORD GROUP TRADING PROFIT 

The fifty-first Annual General Meeting of 
The Pyrene Company Limited will be held on 
June 3rd in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
Statement by the Chairman and Joint Managing 
Director, Mr Francis A, J* Harrison, CBE : 

The year 1964 brought the Company to the 
threshold of what we trust will be its 44 second 
fifty” successful years. It did so by setting a 
splendid new standard, producing a record 
Group Trading Profit of £1,053,355, thus pass¬ 
ing the £1 million mark for the first time. The 
actual increase over 1963 was £175,639. 

The Consolidated Net Profit before tax is 
£831,203 an increase of £151,331 (22.3 per cent) 
over 1963. Consolidated Net Profit after tax 
it £377,453 which is £76,396 higher. 

The amount to be dealt with in the accounts 
of The Pyrene Company Limited is £621,981. 
The Directors recommend that the final divi¬ 
dend on the Ordinary Shares for 1964 should 
be 10 per cent, bringing the total Ordinary Divi¬ 
dend for the year to 17 per cent. The sum of 
£140,000 has been allocated to General Reserve, 
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bringing the total up to £1,665,000. The amount 
carried forward is £341,786. 

IHfc PYRENE COMPANY 
LIMITED 

Record sales were achieved and billings were 
increased overall by 12.5 per cent. The UK 
Fire Division was ahead by 17.6 per cent and 
the Export Fire Department by 15.5 per cent 
on direct exports, the value of which is now' 
approaching £1 million a year. Metal Finishing 
Division put up another record with an increase 
of 13.4 per cent and Bumper Division added 11.4 
per cent. The full effect of the Shops and Offices 
Act became evident in the second half of the year 
and additional manufacturing plant has now been 
installed at the Fcmdale Factory in South 
Wales. 

Fire losses of the United Kingdom during 
1964 amounted to the shocking record of £77 
million. The Chairman of the British Insurance 
Association called a meeting on April 21st of 
25 Chairmen representing the Country’s largest 
industries. This is to be followed by a high level 
conference and 12 panels are being set up 
throughout the country. 

The Fire Division of the Company has a 
duty which transcends purely commercial 
considerations. 

The Offices, Shops and Railway Premises Act 
has done much to make the public aware of the 
need for fire protection. 
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The Company ©buyuncA orders during 1964 
from 120 different countries. 

Sales during the first quarter of 1964 show 
a slight increase over the record-breaking first 
quarter of last year and incoming orders are 
being maintained at a very high level. Costs of 
manufacture are, however, increasing and should 
this trend continue it could offset the improve¬ 
ments which would otherwise be expected due 
to the increased volume of production. 

In my recent journey around the world I 
have found the name 41 Pyrene ” and its products 
held in high esteem in all the countries I have 
visited. It will be the constant endeavour of my 
colleagues and myself to maintain this name and 
its great reputation. 
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FURTHER EXPANSION 

The seventeenth Annual General Meeting 
of The Times Furnishing (Holdings) Ltd. was 
held on May 12th in Ruislip, Mr Lawrence 
Jacobs, the Chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement; 

Profits before charging interest, depreciation 
and taxation were £1,337,636. Net Profits 
after taxation were £419,029. In addition, 
£275,656 was transferred to the Unrealised 
Profit Reserve which now stands at £1,983,226 
With the proposed final dividend the total is 
equivalent to 10 per cent less tax which, allowing 
for the 1964 Capitalisation issue, is the same 
last year. 

Times Furnishing : this subsidiary achieved a 
record turnover in 1964. Benefit will be re¬ 
flected in 1965 and 1966 because the profit on 
H.P. transactions is taken into credit as instal¬ 
ments are received. New furnishing stores were 
opened at Hanley, Boscombe and Harrow. 
Another will open this year in Harlow. 

Willerby Tailoring : turnover of this subsidiary 
showed a small increase. A new system of 
advanced tailoring techniques was introduced 
into the workrooms, under the guidance of a 
well known Swedish consultant. This project, 
due for completion this summer, gave rise to 
special additional expenses but marked econo¬ 
mies in production costs and an improvement in 
styling and service are already being shown. 
New tailoring branches were opened in Ealing, 
Southgate, Enfield, Middlesbrough, York, 
St. Helens, Maidstone, Harrow and Bourne¬ 
mouth. This year, branches were opened in 
Crewe, Aberdeen, Stevenage, Basildon, Leyton- 
stone and Hackney. Others will open later till* 
year in East Kilbride and Harlow. 

For the first quarter of 1965, turnover of both*\ 
subsidiaries shows an increase. It is expected 
that 1965 should prove a satisfactory year. 


Orders and copy fo? the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday of 
each week and should be add) essed to : 
The Company Meetings Department, 

The Economist, 

25 St. fames 9 s Street, 

/ London, S.W.i. 



The Institute of 

CHARTERED 

ACCOUNTANTS 

in England and Wales 


In the course of his address to 
the 84th Annua/ Meeting on 
12th May , 1965, the President 
Mr. W. Guy Densem, F.C.A. said: 


We all appreciate that this country is experiencing economic difficulties. 
There is increasing competition in world markets from highly industrialised 
countries not only in Europe but also in North America and the Ear East. 
The newly emergent countries in Africa and Asia also seek to establish their 
own industries. 

To increase our share of world markets or indeed even to hold our own, 
it is vital for the industry of this country to be truly competitive and this 
can only be achieved by greater efficiency not only in the productive pro¬ 
cesses but also in management. 

Accountants are often represented as concentrating their whole time and 
energy on the solution of taxation problems. This is placing undue emphasis 
upon one aspect of an accountant's work. Our profession is also in the 
forefront in the development and application of new techniques aimed at 
helping industi^ to improve its productivity and efficiency. The provision 
ffid interpretation of management information, the use and application of 
dohiputers, the installation of systems and procedures, mathematical and 
statistical analyses, the use of discounted cash flow and other techniques 
in the evaluation of new capital projects, are only some of the many fields 
in which the profession is making an important contribution to effective 
management and to the national economy as a whole. 


Cop/e e of the fud text of the President^ 
ex/dress ere obtainable from The Secretary, 

City House, 56/66. Goswe/i Hoed, London, £. C. 1. 
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THE HOFFMANN 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Higher Level or Current Orders 

The annual general meeting of The Hoffmann 
Manufacturing Company Limited was held 
on May 12th in London, Mr J. W. Gar ton, 
JP (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

As I mentioned in my previous Statement, 
the Chelmsford Works are situated in an area 
where shortage of labour is a continuing diffi¬ 
culty, and during last year we had to work 
considerable overtime to achieve a record sale. 
Profit margins, however, continue to be narrow 
and it is only by constantly improving our 
methods of manufacture and having an energetic 
organisation that we can hope to absorb the 
increased costs. The new plant and machinery 
was not delivered until the latter part of the 
year and the Accounts do not show any 
advantage from the installation. 

Trading profit of the Hoffmann Group for 
i 1964, before taxation, but after all other 
charges, amounts to £1,331,484, and compares 
wkh £1,304,412 for the previous year. Income 
Tax and Profits Tax absorb £456,458 against 
£565,975 in 1963. The net profit of the Group 
ia therefore £875,026 and compares with 
£738,437 for 1963. 

The Directors recommend a Final Dividend 
of 17} per cent, less tax, which with the Interim 
Dividend already paid of 7} per cent, less tax, 
makes a total dividend of 25 per cent, less tax, 
for the year, and compares with a total dividend 
of 23 per cent, less tax, for 1963. 

The Fixed Assets Replacement Reserve of the 
^ Group has been increased by ar transfer of 
£150,000, which with the transfer from Deben- 
! ture Redemption Reserve of £250,000 brings 
the Reserve to £3,150,000. The Directors have 
given consideration to the possibility that some 
of the newer plant may have a shorter useful 
life having regard to its higher rate of working, 
and have therefore transferred to Group 
Obsolescence Reserve a total of £200,000. A 
transfer of £75,000 has been made to Group 
Stock Reserve which now totals £500,000, and a 
transfer of £150,000 has been made to the Group 
General Reserve which now totals £2,500,000. 

During the year the Group has spent 
y£l,514,185 on Capital Expenditure. In addition, 
the Group Capital Commitment for plant and 
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machinery ax December 31* 19164, amounted to 
£734,056. 

At December 31, 1964, the liquid resources 
totalled £1,079,351 and the excels of current 
assets over current liabilities amounted to 
£5,019,630. 

There is a better balance of work of all types 
in both factories and orders are at a higher level 
than for many years. Our efforts in the export 
market also resulted in increased turnover, and 
we hope for additional business in this highly 
competitive market. 

I have every confidence that your Company 
will continue to secure its share of the available 
bearing business. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


CHARRINGTON UNITED 
BREWERIES LIMITED 

The third Annual General Meeting of Char- 
rington United Breweries Limited was held on 
May 11th in London, Mr J. A. P. Charrington 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu¬ 
lated statement: 

The past year has been one of consolidation. 
We have, however, acquired the old-established 
wine merchants firm of Lyle & Kinahan in 
Belfast and “ Old Bushmills ” Distillery in Co. 
Antrim. In London, Woodheads Brewery joined 
the Group. 

During the year sales of draught and bottled 
beers showed increases over previous years. 

Sales of wines and spirits at home and over¬ 
seas continued to rise. Canada Dry, with its 
new subsidiary Hooper Struve, has continued 
to prosper. 

The profits, before charging taxation, have 
risen by 17.5 per cent, £9,664,000 against 
£8,224,000. The net profit after taxation 
amounts to £5,229,000 against £4,716,000. A 
final dividend of 10 per cent on the Ordinary 
Shares is recommended making 15 per cent 
(13} per cent) for the year. 

I am confident that the measures w T e have 
taken and are now taking to rationalise our pro¬ 
duction and distribution and to control expenses, 
while steadily improving the quality of our 
products and the standard of our service and 
houses, place us in a strong position to face 
the future. 

The report was adopted. 


WESTMINSTER PRESS 
PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS. 
LIMITED 

AN EXCELLENT YEAR 

TIIE I ION. MRS R. CAMPBELI.-PRISfON’S ' 
STATEMENT 

The twenty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of Westminster Press Provincial Newspapers 
Limited will be held at Newspaper House, 8-16 
Great New Street, London, EC4, on Wednesday, 
June 2, 1965. The following is the statement 
by the Chairman, the Hon Mrs R. Campbell* 
Preston, which has been circulated with the 
accounts for the year 1964: 

The improvement in tradihg which began in 
the summer of 1963 continued throughout last 
year wkh the result that our trading profit in 
1964 was the highest so far recorded. All of 
our newspaper businesses shared ia this pros¬ 
perity. The rising sales of our daily newspapers 
and of most of our weeklies brought a useful 
addition to revenues, but it was from advertise¬ 
ments that most of the improvement came. The 
rise in local and classified advertising was par¬ 
ticularly marked. 

The surplus for the year, after providing for 
taxation and for the minority shareholder*’ 
proportion of net profits, was £649,319, and this 
was increased to £689,894 by taxation adjust¬ 
ments relating to previous years. Of this prefer¬ 
ence dividends took £18,375, and an interim 
ordinary dividend for 1964 at 25 per cent, cost¬ 
ing £229,688, net, was paid on March 30, 1965. 
Your directors do not recommend that any 
further dividend be paid for the year 
1964. 


ACQUISITIONS 

Since October last the company has made 
a number of important acquisitions. In that 
month we acquired the share capital of Partridge 
Printers (Leeds) Limited, a company specialis¬ 
ing in high quality letterpress priming and 
design. On January 1, 1965, the business of 
this company was merged with those of 
Wm. Byles & Sons Limited and Wiley Disp4ays 
Limited, Bradford. The combined printing 
business, with factories in Leeds and Bradford, 
is now conducted by a single company. 
Partridge Printers Limited. 

In March, 1965 we acquired the whole of the 
share capital of Wm. Carling & Co. Limited, 
Hitch in. This company conducts a general 
printing business and publishes the Hertford¬ 
shire Express series of weekly newspapers circu¬ 
lating in the prosperous and growing towns of 
Hitchin, Letchworth and Stevenage. 

Towards the end of March our offer to buy 
the whole of the preference shares and 70 per 
cent of the ordinary shares of The Southern 
Publishing Co. Limited was accepted by the 
shareholders. They will continue to have a 
30. per cent stake in this business, which pub¬ 
lishes the Evening Argus, Brighton, and two 
weekly newspapers serving the county of Sussex. 
Their chairman, Mr E. Infield Willis, has joined 
the board of Westminster Press. His long 
experience of newspaper publishing will be of 
great benefit to us. 


CASSA DI RISPARMIO 

DELLE PROVINCIE LOMBARDE 

(SAVINGS BANK OF LOMBARDY REGION) 
Established 1823 
MILAN, ITALY 


BALANCE SHEET AT 31st DECEMBER, 1964 


LIABILITIES 

Reserves, profit . Lit. 

Savings Deposits, Accounts «nd 

correspondents. „ 

Mortgage Bonds in circulation.. 

Other Liabilities. „ 

Contra Accounts. „ 


53,859,456,44a 

1,177,587,412,369 
608,675,974,000 
91,366,975,093 
765,154,433,649 


LR. 2.696.644,251,579 


ASSETS 

Cash on hand and Public Securities 
Securities, Commercial and Agri- 

cultural Bills. 

Advances and C. 

Mortgage Loans. 

Other Investments. 

Contra Accounts.. 


Lit. 590,398,104.019 


170. 

391 

598. 

180, 

765, 


360,407,917 

,299,157.956 

,960,968.769 

,471,179.269 

154,433,649 


Lit. 2,696,644,251,579 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


MARKETING 

The past year hat teen an extension of our 
•ervicc* to advertisers in the field of test market¬ 
ing. We have introduced consumer research 
facilities in addition to the retail audit paneU 
in Bradford, Oxford and York. These service" 
have been much used by manufacturers who 
have found them of considerable value when 
testing new or modified products. More and 
more the manufacturer is coming to realise the 
value of a town test before the product is 
launched nationally. Further retail audit panels 
are being set up in Darlington and Swindon— 
two Westminster Press towns which are 
frequently used for test marketing operations. 

By providing improved marketing information 
we have strengthened the links between agricul¬ 
tural advertisers and those of our weekly papers 
which serve farming regions. We are also 
arranging farming conferences in a number of 
our circulation areas. These arc sponsored 
jointly by ourselves and by leading manufac¬ 
turers of agricultural products. 

The groups of weekly papers which we have 
formed, both on our own and in conjunction 
with other proprietors, continue to attract a 
larger share of national advertising than these 
newspapers would secure independently. The 
Tyne Tecs Weekly Group of newspapers carried 
its first preprinted colour page during the year. 

Trading results for the early months of 1965 
have matched those of the corresponding period 
of the previous year and, looking ahead, we can 
expect to benefit from the businesses which have 
recently }oined us. We have been able, so far, 
to avoid a general increase in the selling prices 
of our newspapers but increased costs arising 
out of current wage negotiations may force us 
to reconsider this. 

The high level of activity of the past year 
has called for great efforts from all our stalls 
and I wish to thank them warmly on your 
behalf. I also offer my thanks and vours to 
Mr H. L. Howarth, our managing director since 
1953 who has now retired, for his tireless work 
through years of much expansion and 
development. 


WILLIAM BATE 
(HOLDINGS) 

(bicitro Platers and Metal Finishers ) 
RECORD RESULTS 

The sixteenth Annual General Meeting of 
William Bate (Holdings) Limited was held on 
May 6th at Walsall, Mr Geoffrey F. Bate (Chair¬ 
man and Joint Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

It is pleasing to record that our 1964 Trading 
results established a new recorJ in profitability, 
consequent on both our Walsall and Tyseley 
lactones having been fully employed throughout 
the year. 

Before providing for taxation, the net profit 
is £231,426, an increase of approximately 25 per 
cent over the previous year’s total oF £184,867. 
In view of this, and of our healthy financial 
condition, your Board is able to recommend an 
increase of 5 per cent on the dividend payable 
to Ordinary shareholders. 

As regards this year’s prospects, trading 
activity to date shows some diminution com¬ 
pared with this time last year and therefore 
it will not be surprising if the encouraging 
results of 1964 show some falling off. 

Serious increases in costs are being heavily 
felt and these have a particular impact on Com¬ 
panies such as ours, where the wage percentage 
is high in relation to output. To combat this 
an extensive programme of mechanisation is 
being undertaken this year, and possibly nexi, 
which will have its effects in enabling us to 
keep pace with rising expenses. 

However, as will he seen from the tible of 
profits covering the eight years from 1957 to 
1964, we are well accustomed to this kind of 
trading fluctuation but have maintained, in the 
long term, an upward trend and this we are 
confident in continuing. 

The repott and accounts weto idopicd. 
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I. GRIEW & CO. 

. ' i 1 4 

HIGHER SAtES AND PROFITS 

The twenty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of I. Griew & Co. Limited was held on May 6th 
at Wallasca Island, E>sex, Mr H. D. Griew (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

I am pleased to be able to report a satisfactory 
year's trading during 1964. There was again 
a substantial improvement in the Group Sales, 
which is reflected in the increase of over 
£26,000 in the Trading Profit. The largest in¬ 
crease in Sales was in the Stamford Trading 
Co. Ltd., which also has made a satisfactory 
Profit for the year, thus contributing in no small 
way to the overall improvement. The Crouch 
Wharf & Storage Co. Ltd. has commenced trad¬ 
ing and made a small profit during the year. 

The profit after Taxation is £41,545, which 
is an increase of £9,704. Your Directors recom¬ 
mend a final distribution of 7 per cent, making 
12] per cent for the year. The Profit after 
taxation covers the Ordinary Dividend on this 
basis more than twice, which is an improvement 
on last year's ratio of 1,9 times. 

During the early part of 1965, we started a 
Plastics Department. We have every hope that 
this Department will contribute in the future 
to the profit of the Group. We have effected 
further reorganisation in the Veneer Department 
of Stamford Trading Co. Ltd. and we expect 
to achieve a substantial increase in turnover 
this year. We are faced with higher costs of 
borrowed money, whilst the Bank Rate remains 
at its present level and this is further aggra¬ 
vated by the Import Surcharge. There will 
again be an increase in Wages, as the result of 
an award. We are hopeful, however, that we can 
absorb these increased costs by a further increase 
in Group turnover, which should enable us at 
least to maintain our present position. 

The report was adopted. 


APPOINTMENTS for further announcements see pages 821, 822, 823 and 824 


A STATISTICIAN Is required to loin a 
email group in the Breeding Reaeairh and 
Operation* Division of the Milk Marketing 
Board to aMlat In a wide vanetv of 
problems associated with the picwluctlon 
of milk and beet. A university Degree 
with Statistics as a pilnclpal eublect or 
a profeftnlonal qualification such as 
A ssociate Membership of the Institute of 
Statisticians is essential. Students 
sitting final examinations this yeai will 
be considered. A good commencing 
salary is envisaged and will be related to 
qualifications and expeilence Applications 
giving a complete outline of education, 
qualifications and experience (if any) 
which will be in confidence at this stag* 
to 1 Personnel Division (PD). Milk 
Maiketing Board, Thames Ditton. Surrey. 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY BOftOUOH 
EDUCATION OOMM1TT1BB 

Northampton College of 
Technology 

8t. George's Avenue, Noi thamptoa 


____.-time 

Secretarial courses. Candidate* should hold 
a degree or other satiable quaiiflcaUon and 
have had appropriate teaching and/or 

^Salary (at’Sesent'under revtew) la 

anttwim 

^iRSnai of application and further particulars 
may be obtained from the undesigned, to 
whom applications should be returned fay 

# H. A. SKERRKTT, 

Chief Education Officer. 


Commonwealth 
Agricultural Bureaux 

Application* arc Invited for the pn of 
Abstractor, Wuild Agricultural Economic* and 
Rural Sociology Abstracts, Oxford 
Applicant* should po%ess a dearer in 
agi Icultural economics or economics and a 
knowledge of two or more modem Inntuuiees. 
A knowledge of econometiic techniques and 
their Replication to rural ptobleniR is 
desirable, and the ability Co write good 
English essentlul Salary scale £ 8‘»5-12 082 
with ptoviMun lor superannuation Stalling 
milarv nrrmdlng to cpiahlirutlons and 
experience Application* should be submitted 
b\ June 18th io the B'ditor, 31A St Qlles 
Oxford, from whom iuuhcr paniculate cun 
be obtained 


.... Umn 

assistant 


tBorough Education Office, 

’^Bprlngaeld." Clifton vllle, Northampton. 




Northampton College of 
Advanced Technology 

(The proposed Olty Uni\ersU\. 

St, John Street, London, E.C 1) 

Department of Management 
and Social Sciences 

Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified graduates lor appointment n 
September, 1805. a* LECTURER ASSh 
LECTURER in Economics. 

A mathematical Economist Is requited to 
participate in the teaching ol a new 
Barhelor a Degree Course m Economics with 
Technology which may stait in l%C. and 
contribute to the teaching at Economics to 
students taking debtees in Engineering and 
Applied Science. 

The College has its own I.C.T. loofi 
computer and can give research facilities for 
an economist Interested in computet 
technique* 

Salary Beales: 

LECTURER, £1.400 X £85 to £ 2,505 (baf At 
£2.105); 

^SBISTANT LECTURER, £1,050 x £75 to 

Ytae above scales do not include a London 
Allowance of £60 per annum. * 

Further details and application forms Amy 
be obtained from the Aoadevnio • Registrar, 
to whom application forms alwuJd be returned 
not later than May 31, 1059. 


University of Reading 

Applications aie muled for an ASSISTANT 
LfcCrt7HF6lHlP in STATISTICS (In the 
Unit of Bluinetm which will Involve 
teaching consulting and reseatch The 
appointment will be foi thioe vears limn 
October l. Ilfil at u date to be arranged 
Furtliei puitlrulms may be obtained flora 
the Registrar (Room 22, ORB i The 
Unlrarsitv, Readmit h* whom applications 
should be received not later than 
June 1. i%fi 


Economist—J ournal 1st 

A vmtnir economist who can write simply 
and efterttvelv wanted for an interesting 
public ielutions poM with a good staitlng 
salary and piohpeota, The kurcen/wlul 
applicant 1* likely to be a graduate who 
has some expeilence of Journalism arid 
the Interpretation of economic data 
Rlea&e send details of educution and 
career to Box 10.12 


BRIGHTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Brighton College of 
Technology 

Department of Computing 
Cybernetics and Management 

SENIOR LECTURER In MARKTTINO 
required fvora September 1. 1005 Candidates 
with poHtxraduate qualification preferred, for 
teaching mainly at postgraduate level 
Experience in tespon&ible Maiketing poet 
essential. 

Salaiv scale (under review): Cl 
£55- £2.116. Increments for approved 
experience 

Application forms and further particulars 
fiotn the Registrar, Brighton College of 
TeobnoiedVr Moulseeoomb, Brighton 3. to - ■ 
Whom completed foi ms should be returned as 
soon u* possible. 


Financial Public Relations 

A position occur? In u Cltv Public Relations 
compunv foi an evpettenred financial 
Journalist Good salary and prospects fru o 
blight, ambltiou* >oung man. Wilte Bo\ UU.t 


Economist 

to Join h ran* 11 iwnidi unit on unuh n 
of all aspect* of the Scottish eroiioim 
Candidates RlioaJrt have a good ernttotnli n 
degree and some industrial oi rommci pm 1 
expeilence Pieferred age 25 to JO 
Application* to Administrative flene'ni’' 
Scottish Council (Development and 
Industiy), 1 Castle Stteet, Edinbuiph 2 


The University of 
Manchester 

FACULTY OF ECONOMIC AND SOCI \L 
STUDIES 

Research Section 

Applications ore Invited fmm good hononis 
graduates or studeiua expecting to graduate 
this year for a hutobei of posts at the grade 
Of Research Associate oi Research Aeai*tnm in 
the Research Section of the Faoulij of 
Economic and Boclal Studies. 

, Applicants should possess qualification* and 
meareh interest* in any branch of 
Economics. 

Salary Beales: 

Reseat ch Associate £ 1.050 * £75—£1.279 
Research Assistant £876 x £ 90— £ u?5 
Appointments will be for one year In the 
first Instance, but are renewable. Duties to 
commence October 1, 1869, Applications must 
be reeelved not later than Monday, 

May 31, 1909, by the Registrar, the Vnlveislty,, 
lie nr hasten 13, from-Whom further d«>j>ii« 
and forms of application may be obtained, 
on quoting inference 06/06/E. 
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Ministry of Land and 
Natural Resources 


A pi ofexalonal Joint head to required foi the 
Krtiiili ftdmlnlKtratlve/piofeHolonil Natural 
Kesouiesn Planning Unit b«LM tetobUidted 
for the studv of medium udjbdf term 
punbUms of the availability ant uw of the 
■ ountiy s natmnl tesuurcoe The unit ■ work 
will Include examining and oqllatlng exlotlng 
knowledge oiganlslng sutveya developing a 
methodology and principles for the use of 
natuial ice>ource$ (including land, watei and 
mlneialK) and servicing the Minister s 
\dvlhoiv Committee composed mainly ut 
sentoi members of uni verities 

Applicants should have qualifications 
i pi erei ably including a higher degree) in a 
subject lelevunt to the vroik of the 
dopailmetH 

The BiUao will be bttween JL3.&75 and 
< 4 411 according to qualidrittons and 
i \perlence plus a London allowance of £tft 

The appointment will be on a tcmnoiiiy 
(lc uiientabliMhed) basis butF8.SU teims 
will apply where appropriate In othei cases 
evfotintr superannunrion arrangements will 
be pieierved where possible 

The MlnKtiv would hope to ariange 
Hicondment tiom tht ns t*nnful applicant n 
pitsenl po&t Shi ring civil servants may 

,p &riTi giving full details and names and 
nddies-'Ps of two referer s to the 
) stubll lnnent O Ulcer MlnMiy of Land and 
iirid Natural Rtsouicus 1) ordwav 
S4 Bio id wav London SW1 Applicants 
sluruld mv how soon Hipv could Like up 
ppotntimrrl Cioflng elute for leulpt of 
ipplh niicMis June b 1 >Oo 


f National Film Archive 

^ (British rihn Institute) 

DI POT\ CURATOR requited for 
NATIONAL FIIM ARCHIVE which 
maintains nation u Aim collection 
Candidates around a c 1g«45 f must hive r 
arimlniati alive »xp°ileme interest u> 
even kind of Him and m tel vision, and 
appic tit Ion of hlstni \ University degree 
and wilt in ribilitv flesh die Sulaiv 
bi mdin r tn q i iliflent ons on scale ‘ 1 tiOti 
to « 2 ibl O L C pension *«ehenie 
Appllc it ion forms from Cuialoi , 

til I Jinn sneet London W 1 • 


St on e-Platt Studentships | 

Tire ( oik ( jiiopispc if candidates of 
ifll lint nr ill p Jil tlicmsolvts in eh* i 
two Stom | lift st ii lent ships j u h 
stuck in hip h is a stipend of op to £ ioO pi r i 
eir ic iirdlrur ti ctuumstn n - and l** 
nable fi mi OctoJrii 1 1J0V in vu eHis 
^ l !h< Hist in t m i rrnr f them )s uncw iiw 
I n me ui two iuuhei vtu lhue is uo 
i Mil lion of subnet 

lii fuitliu det-nls iprh to the W til n 
a 'Jew C oUc a c Qxfoicl Appllc cl Ion mu 1 itu 
f nn Junes 1%1 


J umlun Bmouqh oj l ahmj 

Ealing Te< hnical Collie 

M k d I 1 i \\ V 

b hool of Busuu si 

ft i tin f Hi \m« \ mm t lu i 
H imber 1 ItHO 

i i senior Lecturer m RU8INFBS 

ADMINISTRATION (eu lnter»Ht ih 
system Analysis md Uleilca) Work 
Stulv preferred) 

t stnloi Iututei In STA l IBTJC8 (a 
Jr special interest in Iconoink Rtntlstlih 

F would be wclrointd) 

1 Sentor Lectum in GOVIRNMINT 

I 4 THRLE Lectureis in LOONOM1C8 

tone with special Interest in hconoirtlc 

J 'i Lorttiwei In MARKETTNO (an Intelcht 
in Market Research welcomed) 

It Lc tniei In PROFESSIONAL SUBJtCTS 
(to aMdBt particularly CIS and 
similar courses) 

1 Assistant Lertuici Giade B Id 

, SHORTHAND/TYPEWRITINO to teach 

W skills In Sea et&iial-Linguists rouises 

an ability to handle ancillary subjects 
is looked for 

I K Research Assistant In MARKLTING 

Applicant*! should be graduates n lienee 
degree with spine Industrial experkiuu 
would be advantageous The successful 
ippllrunt will be expected to Initiate and 
, rvecute a lesearcli project un 

+ retlinlril and/or Industrie maiketing 


mogramme of the School’s Division ol 
Marketing There wHl be conslduable 
fieedom in choice of subject 
tSiHiv scale as foi an Assl tant 
Lecturer onule B ) 

I \ cpt for posts / md 6 applunnis mu t 
I picp*»td to teach their subjects ui ktst 
1* In ft] Degut or Final Piof< visional 
i Minlnatlons standuid Applicants should 
be guuluatcs and/or piofp sfonalh qunin e t 
Intelpst In lesewich Rtid suit ible business 
i peiieme nre looked lor 
Suluty durder review)* 
tnim Iertuieis L 2 1(>0-L .. 370 
1 f tuieis LI 714 CI Jj 5 
Assistant LcctJieis Giade B L 815 -CI j o 
r uirher particulais and forms of ipplication 
1 rv toe obtained from the Principal 
uldiessed toolstHp envelope pleare) 
VpDlicutions should be ietui,ied not latei 
, >>un 10 day* after the appearance of this 
'tvertisement Please quote the vefeienve 


i nbti cf the poJ( ip 
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MANAGEMENT 
SERVICES % SCIENCES 
INFORMATION 


MR. E. F. L. BRECH would like to 
meet some of the lively progreeeive 
minds devoted to the advancement 
of management services, sciences 
and information techniques. 

He Me two senior appointments to fill 
Both are new, both are in major national 
business groups, London-based. 
Challenging and stimulating 
opportunities for developing management 
performance with the aid of contemporary 
techniques—management accounting, 
statistics, network controls, data 
processing, operations research, 
diagnostic ahd evaluation techniques 
The fields Of activity Include marketing, 
manufacturing, project development. 


Commencing salary In the range* 

£5,000 £8,000 p.a. Usual supporting 
conditions common to major companies 
of this standing. 

Applications will be critically reviewed 
by Mr Brech in person as a realistic 
first guide to claim for further 
consideration. He Is looking for 
candidates from the smalt handful of 
really outstanding men. 

Applications m writing to the address 
below Mr. Brech gives assurance of no 
disclosure of any name or identity until 
specific permission has been given after 
preliminary personal meetings. 

8, London Wall Buildings, E.C 2. 


International 
A drertimng 
Co-ordinator 

\u iiii[xji l.int £iou{) ol Vtlvct tiding \genM. \vitli office* in the principal countries 
in Lurope, piopoM' Lo met up a central l 0*01 (limiting organisation. The\ propoMi 
to appoint a senior eveculhe to wet up organise and run llii& organisation. Tlie 
(lu lies will include general < o-ordmation of the activities of the participant 
member ^ and pai I iciilarlv llie implementation of their new Lunine^ policy. Tlri- 
Mill be a m ell-paid po«irion. The auece^^ful applicant Mill probably be about 
}> \ear^ old. 

The Jolloning qimhjuntions mil be sought:* 

• Flucnes in English, German and if po-sible French. V knowledge of oilier 
languages as ill he an advantage. 

• An ability to interest top management to all the activities of tire gioup, 

• \ working knowledge of advertising agency activities and technique*. 

• Some sticeeh^ful experionc© 111 celling. 

• \ knowledge of modern office organisation method*'. 

• \ preference for working iirdcpendcnllv without -upei\i>ion. 

• 1 onaummnle tact 111 getting on with people. 

\pplicdliou* Joi Hus po*t should Ire in eon*<iderab!e detail. The} will be treated 
a*n i orrJuh niial and no referem e will Ire made lo outside *ouic« s witlioul the 
applrt ant’s prior agret'ment. 

P)ea*e addie-s applications to The Miarrman, Charles Hobson Gie> Limiti d, 
12 Fondnit Street, I ondon \f.l„ and mark tbe envelope " 6 Intel national 

it 
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THORESEN 

GAR FERRIES 

require 

assistant to freight soles monoger 

The Company operates vehicle and passenger ferries 
between Southampton and Cherbourg/Le Havre. To assist 
in developing roll-through freight we require a young man, 
with thorough freight experience who sees scope for 
expansion in the traffic and can take the initiative in pro¬ 
moting business. He will work closely with the Freight 
Sales Manager, handling enquiries and dealing primarily 
with sales office administration. The work involves contacts 
with road hauliers and industrial organisations. 

Applicants should have received a sound education and 
possess good knowledge of French. The position is one of 
considerable responsibility with a starting salary related to 
age, qualifications and experience. 


Please write, giving full details of background and experi¬ 
ence, to: Thoresen Car Ferries Ltd., Canute Road, 
Southampton. 



ADMINISTRATIVE CAREERS 
IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Applications for at laaat 60 pensionable aopQffftmanta 
at Principal in tha Administrative tiasa of the Home 
Civil Servica are Invited from men and women not 
alrtf&dy holding permanent posts in Government 
Departments. The work of the Administrative Class 
includes advising Ministers on policy, preparation of 
legislation, and tha organisation and direction of 
departmental work. 

Candidates must be at least 36 and under 52 years of 
age on 1 at August 1965, except that 

(a) for those with service In H.M. Regular Forces or 
Overseas Civil Service ending on or after 1st August 
1963, and for certain other former Overseas Civil 
Servica members, the lower age limit is 30; 

(b) for temporary members of the Administrative Class 
not below Principal, there is a lower age Jimit of 30, 
but no upper age limit. 

Candidates should have had experience of adminis¬ 
trative work or other work of a responsible nature. They 
need not be graduates, but the intellectual standard re¬ 
quired is that of a university degree with first or second 
class honours. 

Candidates who from their records appear best quallied 
will be invited to written tests, administrative tests and 
interviews. 

The Inner London salary scale is £2,269— £3,087 (rising 
by annual increments); starting salary may be above 
the minimum. The posts offer prospects of promotion to 
Assistant Secretary (£3,385—£4,385) and above. 

For further details end application form, write to the 
Civil Service Commission, 23 Savfle Row, London, 
W.1, quoting 566/65 . Closing date 27th May, 1965. 
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industrial statistician 

An industrial statistician ts required to advise on the design Of Iterator?, pilot plant 
and works experiments and to undertake analyses end assist m the interpretation of 
results. It is expected that the successful applicant will have a degree standard 
qualification m mathematical statistics and a number of years' experience in the practical 
statistical design of experiments and the explanation of statistical methods to the layman. 
Although the primary duties of the post ere those of an industrial statistician, there is 
the opportunity to obtain experience of the Operational Research approach to a wide 
Ytiioty of management problems Digital computing facilities are available within the 
department. Starting salary, depending pn age and experience, up to £3,009 p.a. 

The appointment will be tenable at new laboratories in Battersea, SW. London and 
Includes excellent superannuation and other conditions of service. Applications giving 
full details of age, qualifications and expei tenet may be sent in confidence to — 


0300130 


The Reraonnef Officer, 
flritiah Iron end Steel Research 
Association, 

24, Buckingham Gate, 

London, S.W.I. Ref. OR/3. 


MARKETING 

ASSISTANT 

Thu» ih a giound flooi appointment for an ambitious young man 
oi woman lo combine a muiket intelligence and research function 
with general assistance to the Marketing Manager of an Industrial 
Lonstiuction Company, Whilst statistical and indexing experience in 
icquiied, the post calls for initiative, intelligence and energy, it will 
suit Candidates in their mid-twenties keen to make a marketing caicvi. 
Modern offices In West l ondon, easily accessible 

Box 1935. 


Kodak 


QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANTS 


Applications are invited from recently Qualified Accountants (C.A., 
A.C.A., A.C.W.A., A.A.C.C.A. or A.C.I.S.) or partly Qualified Accountants 
for appointments in the fields of Management and Financial Accountancy. 
Costing and Internal Audit. There are vacancies at the Head Office in 
London, at the main Factory in Harrow, and at Rulsllp* 

These vacancies offer very good prospects for the right applicants, who 
should be aged between 20 and 30. Non-contrlbutory Pension Fund, Life 
Insurance arrangements and other excellent fringe benefits are offered, 
together with the right salary for the right man. 

Interviews can be arranged at mutually convenient times In the evenings 
or on Saturday mornings. Applications In the strictest confidence, giving 
age and details of qualifications and experience, should be addressed to : 


The Financial Director, Kodak Llmltad, 

240, High Holborn, London, W.C.l. 


IP <«. 





THE tlMtFAX ,6t4Lt)lN£ .^OCtETY 

Appointment of an ; 
ASSISTANT 
GENERAL MANAGER 

The Halifax Building Society wishes to appoint, as an 
additional Assistant General Managbi, a Chartered 
Accountant who already has a wide accountancy expei fence 
The duties involved will include responsibility for the 
accounts department, taxation, problems relating to the 
installation of the Society's computer and other executive 
duties of a financial nature Tb^fe will^bte good prospect? 
•for further advancement 

It is envisaged that fcpmmdhcing saUty, which wdl 
be commensurate with experience and qualihcanons, will 
be not less diprt 13,500 per annum 11)£ appointment 
includes membership of contributory Staff Superannuation 
and Widows' Pensions Funds 

Apphcdliorts, which should include full details of past 
experience and all relevant prolcsbion*! and personal 
mlorm itiort, ar£ invited from chulered accountants between 
the ages of 35 and 45 yeais All apphcatio/i? will be treked 
m strict confidence and should he iddiessed to the Chitf 
Genoa I Maniger, H llifax Building Society, Permanent 
Buildings, Halil ix, Yorkshire, clearl> marked JRLP Private 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS 
OFFICER 

ir rapidly minute uircr >1 h 0 h iijltiy Uc trim chnii.il n>ichmes 

l ?r ihc aimiw nicnt todtisio 

1 he successful c tndtd tie will hiu had udt Lnin n, tuj \p ri ikc as Mill 
hi hm lo in r niuic lALi in modern svsiem md m ill >ds ihr ughuui the 
ii,/ mis ilM»u He will probably be 7n ^Ijw 10 i) is itt t-ioup 

Si nlino, siltry iMOO to fcl 800 w h sertpe fnr idvinecniuit Three xxecks* 
Iwiliday Assistance with r mivsl i\p uses Pension nul pr fill shir ng* scheme 
1 his pic sc tils a won krful opporiun (y lo live md work in a oalubrious 
seaside area 


Wri c fullest pirn ulars ot qujluii moils fmsuit pi 
experience i fr c m I person il dua to 


n and wifan previous 


Mihs VI R I Hhr, PirMinnd Maimer, 
411 RED (ROMPION LTD, 
llalne, RamnitHie, Kent. 


FISONS 


ASSISTANT ECONOMIST 


The Senior Economist in the Finance Department of Fisons Limited 
requires an Assistant. The work, which is Interesting and exacting, 
involves the preparation of Economic and Financial surveys of a National 
and International nature, as required by the Holding Company and its 
operating subsidiaries. 

The appointment will be based at Felixstowe, Suffolk, and wrll suit a 
person who has recently graduated or is about to graduate m Economics 
It would be an added advantage to have a knowledge of statistics and 
competence in a foreign language 

Prospects for the right person are excellent 

Applications should be sent to 

The Manager (C U), 

Central personnel Department, 

Fisons Limited, 

Harvest House, 

Felixstowe, Suffolk. 


1 


THE OWFN ORGANISATION is cxlcotfin, use of its 

»3*1 MAGNETIC TAPE CO/WH** '4 * ' 

fo imbrue accounting routines* of the parent companv end era! im or 
vubsul an x several production planning and material control routines arc 

irosSy 1 * Qppttl^ *nA.m* acjounpw* an* sMtyJepk worlr, 

A ? kkld#SY^S^^T 

wiih expert nee of accounting work in a HOI or similar tape %\stopi l« required 
together wi h iwo young qualified aceoifmatrtx aged 2I-2H who are lotming 
' " ‘aries are competitive and the degree ot responsibility 


wiih expert nee of accounting work en a HOI or similar tape %\stopi ix required 
together wi h iwo young qualified accoifmktitx aged 2I-2H * ho are loiwing 
for computer e*fK?rw.ncc Salaries are competluve and thp degree ot r«p. inability 
offered w Aomnieiisuraie with the speed at wtytb thia etrerui>e into be undertaken 

Pita i<* send full (it tails of quahfit ttlart and rxpenrnct aijff sultny itqtttttd to 


Stuff EftaMMimejrt Oflkir, 
RUBLRY 0WEN * CO. LTD,, 
Bondi S i«dt thHaMoa, Stefll*. 


A.D.P. SYSTEMS ANALYST 

An qxneci^ed Syttenu Anatoit* is rcqwfod ,by the 
Marcom Company to play an Mpoftaw hart in the 
implementation ot an integrated data processing system 

using a large Engtah EJ«ctrie4*o*>M«#ceai KDF 9 

computer 

Teams aie now being set up to deal with Production and 
Material Control, Accounting and many other aspects 
of Management 

It is essential that applicants should have relevant 
experience in at least one specific field of activity and a 
working knowledge of modern management techniques 

Marconi 

Pie isc apply in writing to the Technical Staff Officer. 
The Marconi Company limited. Group Personnel 
Services, bnglish Electric House, Strand, l ondon, WC2, 
quoting icfeience QR/2500yA 

1 he Mouom Company Limited, Chchnsfout, Essex, 


A USADTNO FIRM OF STOCKBROKERS 
with hub? Krmifctictti depaittnent has 
utennoj Tor graduate with good dCRiee Ur 
, p olessumalh qualliied man Newly qualified 
I man not objected lo Salary by negotiation 
| Write idling full details to Box 1J31 


THE BRITISH FOO MARKFT1HO 
BOARD invitee application* for the post 
of Econometrician who will also be 
Deputy Head of the Bouid 9 Statistics 
Division 

Applicants must hold n good degree in 
mathematics or economics, with papers 
in statistical theoiy. and with at least 
one years post-giaduete research 
experience In economettlcs (not 
necessarily In the agricultural field) 

rhe holder ot the uew post will conduct 
research Into the relationships between 
the many variables that are involved In 
the determination of the demand lor, and 
auppTy of eggs and egg products The 
fundamental research and Its continuous 
development in the light ol the latest 
marketing situations, will form a basis 
for the Board s marketing policy 
decisions 

The successful candidate would work 
foi the first jeui in close liaison both with 
University economists who are undertaking 
Important prellmlnaiy research in this 
field on the Boaid s behalf ahd also with 
Operational Reseatch Consultants who 
sie cuirently advising the Board on the 
use of A D P as kn aid U) all aapeota 
Of Egg Marketing 

The range of salary payable and the 
point of enli* will depend on a 
candidate s qualifications and experience 

umum ^ntrlbtt** **su *nnnua^fon 
Fund and (rue Life Asauranoe cover 

Letters of application should be sent. 


with full personal particulars, to the 
Seu etarjr (813). Wingate House. 

>3-107 Shaftesbury Avenue London, W 1 

University of Ifticeter 

Assistant Lecturer in Economic 
History 

Applications are Invited for an Assistant 
Lecturer in Economic Histou with special 
interest in Non-Britton Economic Histoiy, 
tenable from Ootobei l 1966 
Salary Scale 

_ £1 090 * fcM— El 275 untun 

Further paitlculsis may be obteiheq uom 
the Secretary of fbe Univet sity. Kmthcote 

H jKwjSl®IS5 l ®fBn SijesSlt wbf from 
candidates ovarpcaa) with afajWnp a Of 
three referees should be echi not latex th«n 
May 31 IMS 


P h iP has rcielved a grant fiom D8IR for 
a three-veai study of companies’ social 
lesponsiblHties as conceived by Directors and 
leflpcted In Bouid declslona, the reiulta of 
which wlU be published o* a book lo 
undettake this st tdy a man or woman Is 
xquhed with un Imaginative and analytical 
mind Interest in lnduxtiy, ability to talk to 
Directors on level terms and expellenco 
piobkbly Iff social science business economics 
management law or accountancy Salary 
according to qualifications level envisaged 
uround £J600 (plus 10 per cent pension 
contribution) Apply to the Director. PEP 
13 Upper Belgrave Street 8 W 1 

For further 

announcement* 

eee pages 820 , 821 , 822 and 

824 


Lanchester College of 
Teclinology, Coventry 

DEPARTMENT OP TOWN PLANNING 
Hpad ot Department 
J O Holliday BA MTP1 PI LA 

One Lectw er and 
One Senior Lecturer 

Applications are Invited for two post* Hi this 
new Department Applicants should be 
Corporate Mem bets or the Town Planning 
institute and bold a degree or kultable 
diploma 

One pest requires IMelaUiatlon In Clvle 
Design and ieepOOSlMllty for the supervislun 
of studlodeelgn work This post is suitable 
for qua titled architect planneref 
The other poet requites specialisation In 
the Economic* of Planning, and a degree in 
J-conomtos or Xstste Management would be 

SalarlM (under revie v) • 

LECTURER fi 1 670 x £45—<1 896 per annum 
SENIOR LEOTUREN £1,898 * £85—£P|le 
per annum 

One Research Assistant 
Applications are invited from young 
OmduatM to work a bn aspects of urban 
httnge and the application pi computer 
techniques in Town Planning 
Salary (under review) 

ft&s&npjsrB-y t. 

lor which additional pajmerit will be made 
Appliestion loans and rut ther partlcuiais 
obumabla (s a e foolscap) from Principal 
Lanchestei OollAge. Pi lory Street, Coventry 
returnable by June 16 1M6. 











PARSONS 


EXPERIENCED PROGRAMMERS 
IBM SYSTEM/360 

C. A. Parsons & Co. Ltd. is commencing the programming 
of a complex integrated system covering Cost Estimating. 
Planning, Materia! Control, Progressing and Historical 
Accounting. 

Programmers, with at least two years' experience in tape 
and/or disc systems and who are capable of meeting 
the challenge in ingenuity and technique presented by 
this very advanced system, are invited to forward detailed 
applications, stating age, experience and qualifications, 
in complete confidence, to the Personnel Manager, 

C. A. PARSONS & CO. LTO., 

HEATON WORKS, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 6. 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND MANAGEMENT 

DIPLOMA IN OVERSEAS MARKETING 

This FOUR. YEAR SANDWICH Course of Honours Deere, sisudsrd has been 
designed for students with linguistic ability in TWO languages from French. 
German and Spanish and with a real interest in a career in Overseas Marketing. 
Both College and Industry based students will be accented. 

Pic first, second and fourth years wilt be spent in fug-time study at the College 
In the third year students will spend periods ot ala months ouch In foreign 
conntrlofl altrt they wM receive practical badness training and develop their 
Inency in the two laagnagee of their choice. 

The Course will provide a study in depth of three groups of subjects — 
LANGUAGES — REGIONAL STUDIES — MARKETING STUDIES 
Students will be selected on a corapetiliyc basil by Joint Selection Panels 
consisting of representatives of Industry and the academic stuff of the College. 
Selection Panels will be Interviewing applicants In MAY and JUNE for the 
course commencing SEPTEMBER, 1965. 

WRITE NOW for further details and application forms to The Secretary, 
Woolwich Polytechnic, London, S.E.JS. Ref.: DK/fK$l. 


University Collegre of 
South Wales and 
Monmouthshire 

Research Assistants it} l he 
Department of Economics 

1. Applications are Invited fur the 
appointment of two Research Assistants to 
take part in research generally, but with 
particular reference to long swings and 
economic growth, and International trade. 
Some knowledge of statistical sources and 
methods is desirable 

2. The persons appointed nin.v be asked to 
assist in tutorial work in the Department. 

3. The appointments will be made for one 
year in trie first instance, but may be 
extended up to a total of three years. 

4. The appointments will bo made at a 
salary of £060. 

g. The successful candidates a 111 be expected 
to^tftke up tbelr appointments on October X. 

0. Candidates should send six copies of their 
applications (includtng details of University 
oateer and of any postgraduate experience), 
together with the names and addresses of 
thine lftfeiees. to reach (lie undemwned us 
gfiofi as possible and, in mo cave, not later 
(linn May 24, iflflft. 

P R. EVANS. 

Cat hays Paik. Registrar 

Cardiff. 


Bank requires expetienoedliankei to take 
ohaitfe of Jts money market opeiatknns. 
Specialised knowledge of foreign exchange 
and money market operations essential Out 
salary ana woiklng condition), Replv with 
full particulars to. 

The Manager. 

The American Express Co Inc . 

20 A behind* Lane, E.C 4. 

For further 

announcements see papes 
820, 821, 822 and 823 


Massey University of 
Manawatu 

PALMERSTON NORTH, NEW ZEALAND 

Foundation Ch air in EcnntfnlrT 

A Chair of Economics lies been eMubllshed at 
the Massey University of Manawatu and the 
University Council invites applications from 
suitably qualified persons for the first 

University has already, within the 
Faculty of Agricultural and Horticultural 
goienoe. a strong Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Farm Management teaching to 
the post-graduate level. The members of the 
pew Department of Economics will, however, 
be in the Faculty of aoolal Sciences and the 
Professor will be responsible foi the 
development of the teaching of economics as 
i distinct discipline as. well as suoh 
Integrate* courses as the University may 
lnirpduce. Tn* Utdverslty provides tuition 
for extra-mural students in several subjects 
and it is planned shat economics at the 

Eft.SiTM tK? & c 3S?<, r 

sseNrawm k!ft« “ ,a 

uw.. 

Further details bt The Trauvatglty, togethei 
with the general conditions of tonpintmem, 

N^rZeoUbdand 
London, an Jaag 00, 1008. 


University of Exeter 
Assistant Lecturer in Applied 
Economics 

Applications are Invited for this pott fioia 
October 1. 1906. 

Salary scale: 

£1.050 X £75—£1,270 pa. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the University. Northcote 
House, The Queen's Drive, Exeter. 

Closing date for applications (ten copies; 
uue copy from candidates overseas) 

June 9. 1908, 

Washington Development 
Corporation 

Social Development Officer 
(Male or Female) 

Washington is a New Town in North 
Durham, lying within six miles of 
Newcastle and Sundeitand. it Is to be 
enlarged from Its present population of 
30.000 to about 80.000, The New Town 
will be a motor age look ahead town with 
new Industries and many new people. 

We want It to be a happy town where 
all ago groups can live a full and fruitful 
life. 

At the moment we are In the early 
stages ot planning and we are looking 
for a Social Development Officer, male or 
fuuiulu. who will advise us on the social 
and cuiiuial aspectR of the New Town. 
ircrcaUou, communitj activities -someone 
who will get out and about gathering 
information, keeping people informed of 
the Corpoxatlrn’s intention, and ensurln- j 
that our plans taka into account local 
rcquiiements. 

We want the person selected to stay 
with us and see those plans through to 
(tuition We want someone with a 
Social Science degree If possible, but this 
is not essential as we are looking for 
ehuraotei and experience as muon as 
qualifications. 

; Person selected will work direct to 
the General Manager and will have a 
salary of £ 2,050-£ 2-705 according to 
expei leuce and qualifications 

I Superannuation and usual allowances. 

I Apply- giving details of experience, 
qualifications and names of two referees 
to ihe 

Genetul Manager, 

Washington Development Cot potation 

Co. Durham, 
c> Juno TCT1voo 


Financial Public Relations’) 
and Advertising I 

Manager required by one of the leading £ it> > 
Public Relations and Advertising Agencies 
The applicant should nave occupied a Mntor | 
position in financial journalism and j 

preferably, but not necessarily, have had I 

experience of financial public relations. Tills 
is a tap-level appointment, carrying a 
, commensurate salary with unusual growth 
I opportunities. Write Box 1934. 

Memorial University of 
Newfoundland 

BT. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND, CANADA 

Department of Economics 

Vacancies exist at the rank of A 
Associate Proieeeor m the fields 
Economies. Economic Devel 
Money and Banging. App 
are not restricted to these ' 

0 

and experience. AopU 
curriculum vitae and t 

and Science, at the u 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND MANAGEMENT 

B.Sc. (ECON.) DEGREE* 

Students who are eligible for admission to this degree under University 
Regulation* or who may qualify at the Summer G.C.E. Advanced Level 
Examinations, are invited lo make Direct Application for September, 1965, 
for 

THREE-YEAR FULL-TIME COURSE 

OR 

FIVE-YEAR EVENING COURSE 

The following Part J1 Special Subjects are offered 
Economics, Analytical and Descriptive Government. 

Monetary Economics. Modern Economic History. 

Accounting. Geography, 

Industry and Trade. Sociology. 

Write NOW for application fojim and further details to The Secretary, 
Woolwich Polytechnic. London. S.E.I8. Ref.: DK/FKU. 


COMPUTER PROGRAMMING.—Train for a 
well paid, post In this expanding Held through 
ICS. For details of new nome-study courses 
(Inc. IBM 1401) write ICS (Dept 424). 
Parkgate Road, London, S.W.ll. 

ECONOMICS Summer School 1 Toward.* 2000 1 
will be held at Coleg Harlech during 
July 31-August 7, 1965. 

Lectiners include Prank Jessup. Nora 
Beloff, David Marquand. Sidney Wells, and 
Will Fsynter. 

Prospectus from the Raglsirai, Coleg 
Harlech, Harlech. Merioneth. 


Home Study Courses ’ 

B.Sc. (Eton.), LL.B. 

and other external degreos of the University 
of London. Also Accountancy. Secretaryship 
Law, Coating, Banking. Insurance. 

Marking, G.C.E . and many (non-exam ) 
corner i in bUPlnesa subject*, including the 
new Stockbrokers and Stockjobbers courbc 
Write today fur details or advice, stating 
subject in which intererted, to 

Metropolitan Collegre 

(Dept 00/3). St Albans, 

or call at 30 Queen Vietoiia Stieet. 

London, E.C.4. City 6874 

(Founded 1910)__ -• 


NOTICES 


BRITISH PROPERTY IN EGYPT 


it ie expected that negotiations 
will shortly be opened with the 
United Arab Republic Govern¬ 
ment about British property in 
Egypt which has been affected on 
or after March 1. 1959, by 
Egyptian measures or nfidonaJi&R- 
tion or sequestration. 

United Kingdom nationals 
whose property in Egypt has been 
affected by any such iuea*urcs£iv 
invited to communicatea$ soSnas 
possible with l 

The Foreign Office, 
(Property in Egypt), 

First Avenue House, 

39-45 High Holbotn. 
London, W.C.l, 


fiom whom a new set oi foim* 

can be obtained. 

Persons who believe themselves 

to be concerned i re ast,ed to note 
particularly that this invitation: — 

(fi) refers exclusively to properi> 

‘ situated in FGYPT; and 

(b) is NOT concerned in any way 
♦wth the effect* upon property 
of Ef^PtUm measures before 
March 1, 1959, nor with 

the Anglo-U.A.R. Financial 
Agreement of February 28, 
1959, which is an entirely 
separate matter, _ 


BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 

The following preliminary traffic results for the first three months of the year I or* 
compared with the first three months of the^ycar 1964 have been issued. 


Kilometres run . 


Passenger Traffic. 

Local Traffic; 

Minerals. 

Other. 

1 ransit Traffic : 

Minerals. 

Other. 

Miscellaneous Receipts . 


Tom Escudo! 

— 5,517,000 

75.677 — 10.175,000 
186,035 — 26,629,000 * 

135,979 — 65,397.000 
36,974 — 27,210,000 

— — 2,705,000 

434,665 — 137,853,000 


Working Expenses in ^frica. 
Net Operating Receipts. 


Tens Escudos 

— — 4,971,000 

70,654 — 9,538,000 

177,479 — 22,226,000 

137,813 — 64,470,000 
51,870 — 34,005,000 

— — 2,855,000 


82.708,000 

55,357,000 


Tanganyika Concessions limited own# ad the Debentures and 90 per cent of thei_,V 
equity of the Benguela Railway. V 
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Ciift^^ y frrhiig Report 

UNION CORPORATION 
* LIMITED, 

(Incorporated in the Ifa&ifebO of 9otfth ^Africa) 

ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE 
DIRECTORS FOR 1964 

Copies of the full Report and Accounts can be obtained ui the London 
O0kc\ 95 Gresham Stiect, London. E.C 2 

<> 7 “ ■ r i 

RESIT FOR THE 

The consolidated accounts reflect Certain major changes in the structure 
of the Corporation’s portfolio that have taken place during the year under 
review. NVhilc directly and indirectly thp Corporation continues to hold 
substantial interests in the lour gold ndhes bf the LvaiSde^ area, as a result 
of the enlargement ot U.C. Investments Lmutcd. which is referred to below, 
that company and the four Evander gold-mining companies, namely, 
Bracken Mines, Limited, Kinross Mines, Limited* Leslie Gold Mines, 
Limited and Winkelhaak Mines, Limited, as well as Lvander Township 
Limited all ceased to be subsidiaries of the CoipOrtilion during 1964. On 
the other band as a result of certain transactions in the capital of $an 
Francisco Mines of Mcmco. Limited, which arc outlined later in this report 
that company was a subsidiary of the Corporation at the year-end. 

The consolidated profit for the year amounted to R12,386,000 and hat 
been dealt with as indicated below 

1463 1964 

Adjusted 

R R It 

(ONSOUDATrD PROMT FOR TIIE 
^EAR attributable to the Corporation 

14 312 000 Uw taxation) . 12,386.000 

Interest m profit* of quoted subsidiary 
-- mining companies retained by those 

K 034 000 ooni Piiiuf * tor capital expenditure etc *— 


S8S8 000 
2,49b 000 


3 546 000 
400000 


Dedm t 

Dividends declared 

K1 TA1NED BATANCF OF TObfSOl I- 
DATED PROFIT FOR THE YEAR 
Baluiie brought forward finm 1963 
U K Income lax refunds nfre^pcctof prior 
jears 


Dt dm t 

1 renders to — 

(veneral Reserve Account 
I xploration Reserve Accouut 
Pcntiion Eund Account 


4 , 000.000 

8 386,000 
2.408,000 

331,0 00 

17,115^000 


7 700 000 
700000 
308 000 


Balance earned forward to 1963 


Jn the above tabulation the previously published figures for 1963 have 
been adjusted so that they arc oo an equivalent basis with the 1964 figures 
for the purpose of comparison. In particular, ui respect ol 1963 the Qep* 
poration’s interest, amounting to R5,054,000, in that part of their proms 
which the quoted subsidiary mining companies retained ipr capital expendi¬ 
ture, etc. (and which was placed to Capital and General Reserve accounts 
in the Consolidated Balance Sheet) has been deducted from the Corpora- 


which substantially ftprfesented distribution? of accumulated past profits by 
San Francisco Mines of Mexico, Limited. 

The profit of R12,386,000 is arrived at after charging R800,000 to allow 
for the waging nature of a substantial part of the portfolio. The increase m 
the charge over last year’s figure ot R330,000 arisen from a change in the 
method of presentation now that the minrng companies referred to above 
arc no longer subsidiary companies. The charge in the luturc is bkdy to 
be of similar dimension* to tne 1964 charge. 

During the year favourable maiket conditions, the chlaigempnt of 
U.C Investments and the introduction of the shares of that company fuul 
of the shares of Kinross Mm^s, on thq Johannesburg and London Stock 
Exchanges enabled the Corporation to make substantial realisations. As a 
result the consolidated pioht for the year includes realised profits on invest¬ 
ments and Government securities amounting to R3.663.000 as compared 
with R788.000 in 1963 

The final dividend for 1964 has been declined at 30 cents pec shgre, 
making with the interim dividend of 10 cents, a total distributed, for the 
year ot 40 cents per share compared with 34 cents per share m the previous 
year 

During the vear under review the shares of U C. Investments, which 
was loimcrly a wholly-owned subsidiary of the Coiporation, were intro¬ 
duced on the lobaimeslxirp and London Stock Exchanges. Later in the 
year, with a view to achieving a closer association betwee'n the companies, 
an exchange of shaies was earned out between U C. Investments and 
Geduid Propnetarv Mines 

In September, 1964, the shares of Kinross Mines, the compam which 
will in due course take cession of the fourth mining lease in the Evander 
area, were introduced on the Johannesburg and London Stock Exchanges. 


NO MATTER HOW, 

WHEN, OR WHY YOU TRAVEL TO 

SWITZERLAND 





SJ.’.r 


It pays to consult with the 



UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


SCHWEXZER1SGHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUSSES 
UNIONE 01 BANCHE SV IZZER E 
HEAP OFFICE* ZURICH* Bilwiliofitriww 43 
OVER 90 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


k 
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Chicago means business 
big big business 



To do big business in America 
You’ve got to go to Chicago. 

How big is this business? 

Chicago's trading area is larger than Britain, 
France, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden combined. 
36% of all America’s retail stores are there. 

36% of its wholesale firms, 33% of its 
manufacturers 

Chicago is a big market, growing biggci e\eiy 
day. Its customer potential is gigantic 
Over 7 million people live there. 63 million live 
w lthm 500 miles And these customers have a 
per capita income 30% abov e the U.S average. 

I eading companies frTjtii In&fiv nations hav e 
d*sc{Jvcr/» * tbtsc latis, and are continuallv 
increasing then trade w ith Chicago But 
Bntam’s share ot this booming market is small 
Yet the opportunities for British business 
are theie The goodwill is there It could be 
your market, too 

How do you find your way into it? 

There are people w ho know it intimately 
People w ho arc able to help 3 ou—light from 
the heart of London 1 hey know the Chicago 
Loop like you know your own High Street. 
They’re the people of The First National Bank 
of Chicago-^the bank that has grown and 
is growing with Chicago. 

The London branch of The First National 
Bank of Chicago provides you with a complete 
range of banking services—accepting deposits 
and making loans in both dollars and sterling* 
financing foreign trade, functioning as your 
representative in America’s Midwest. 

Their knowledge, experience and peisonal ^ 

contacts are |at your service. Call and ask their 
advice. tou’U be glad you did. 


prfyi&to* OwagtWMt The mm Uteri of Marina Ctty 




Th$ First National Bank of Chicago 

Your personal foothold in Midwest America 


LONDON BRANCH. 38 WALBROOK, LONDON E C .4 


. TELEPHONE: MANSION HOUSE 337* 
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The 

friendliest, 
most forward- 
looking bank 
in | Japan 




The image of youthful energy and efficiency that 
the Saitama Bank projects is winning it many 
new friends among businessmen, both in Japan 
and abroad. - 

It offers the foreign businessman complete, 
modern, personalized service in the field df for r 
eign trade and exchange. If you're looking fora 
bank that makes your interests its own, the 
Saitama Bank is your logical choice. 

SAITAMA BANK 

Head Office: Drew*, Saitama Pref. 

Cable Address: SAIGIN TOKYO Telex TK2811 ('SA1GINTK2811) 
Tokyo Branch & Foreign Dept.; Chuo ku r Tokyo- 


au^av eoyb@Sna 

\ 

"" "" " 111 1 1 11 1 .. . . .. !■ . — > 

Outlook 

Are you peeked for the unexpected change* in agger #ind V 
cocoa prices ? We have successfully anticipate! the major \ 
movements in basic commodities Tnoep records have been 1 
referred to as outstanding t 

You can obtain from us personal, confidential, scientific 
price forecasts tor fcuch major commodities as sugar 
cocoa, coffee, fmimal by-products, hides, paper, metale end 
some others. You can also obtain forecasts ter the United 
States and foreign economies/for over thftly years cor¬ 
porate an<f financial executives hfcve made profitable appli¬ 
cation of fftose carefully researched reports* to evaluate . 
trends and make plana.’ 

Inquiries welcomed. Correepondln any language. 

C urrently serving a opmOar of tfie world's Iargf4<0rporstiods, 


r WORLD-WIDE 
SERVICE 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITY CORP. 

122 Ea.t 41nd Stra*t Ntw York, N.Y. 10*17 

Cabl* Addr.li: ECONOGRAM Coda: ACME 





i *» 
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You worn get 


unless you ask for it 

The "Antiquaiy" is a de luxe whisky, costing a copper or 
u two more. It is very much 

’’worth the,extra, but the bar- 

' Jn& lcn(Jcf wiJ1 pour it fop you 

De Luxe when you ask. Yoq-wiil bo, well 

dd Scotch ohi.Ky 


Fsco The ‘‘Antiquary” 

cm the bar now, 



** Promoting th« 
Lsi, '* Continued 

Growth of 

W mSW gftpnnoM 


Japan's remarkable economic growth has been greatly. helped 
by the Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan, SitjCS Ul establish¬ 
ment, the bank has bean making long-term logos to various 
important enterprises with funds raised through the issuance of 
bank debentures. The bank also engages in foreign business, 
with emphasis on the introduction dfvforeign capital. 

As a long-term financing specialist, the bank will play an in¬ 
creasingly vital role m Japan's industrial future. 

ik LONG-TERM CttMT BANK OF JAPAN m. 

' , (Nippon Chokl Shln-yo Olnko) 

(J4) Offfcot Otomochl, Tokyo, Jopon 

V *Now York Roprosontoflvo OOfeot 

go Ixthoitgo Woco, How York/ N,Y* 1OOO0 
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Nature was not overgenerous with Japan... 

and from earliest tlmtrnSHJi V her requirements of raw material*, 
knowledge and technique* **ea MfOdMOtf^from overseas. Even tha 
l simple act of drinktof Only possible as a result of trade 

activities IP dJstenlJartds, * 

Japan's overseas needs have led to the creation of highly Individ* 
ttalisad trading houses to smooth the flow of materials across the seap, 
and Toyo Menke If such an organfeatron. 

But Toyo Menka Is much tporq than a firm specialising In import/ 
export, it la a centre of botinefei activity enjoying a close relationship 
with important Japanese and foreign industrial concerns and primary 
producers, 

Acting as traders, business promoters. Industrial co-ordinators, 
contractors and financiers, Toyo Menka is eminently equipped to 
handle your business promptly, efficiently and to your maximum benefit 

f Toyo Menka's highly trained team of business experts is waiting to 
serve you. 

<§> TOYO MENKA KAISHA.LTD. 


X Ohtemechl l-chome, |, Koratbashl 3-chome, 

Chlyoda-ku,Tokyo. Cable Higashi-lcu, Osaka. Cablo 

Address: TOYOMENKA Address: TOYOMENKA 

TOKYO OSAKA 

Branch** and Affiliate* fn larepa 

U lB n toy* Henke K&*, Lrd* tick Floor, leo Moat* Undo* WalL 
London B.C4_Efllotterdomt Toy* Monk* tftfch* LtA/WeitMuk 37, 
Rotcordara<& P DUnoldorfi TOYOMENKA Import-und-Exporc G m.b.R, 
DuuoldorL Medflch-Ebera Sttv 31/33 □ Hamburg i TOYOMENKA 
ImporaeiM-Eiiport Gjsiii, Hambura Knmr WeN S4 Q Hlloaot 
Toyomwugh fltttg) LTA, Cono Vsnads IV Milena □ Farts* Toyomonko 
Franca LA, fc Km lalne-Moranthi % Pirirl Q Barcolonai Toyo Monica 
Ksktw, Ltd* LUmt AsprsMststiva Sercolona, $5Hs do Urgd 39, esrcoloaa 



gi 


in every 


and Handy Sizes for Parties, 
Travelling and Sporting Events. 

RicomMiM Retail Meat:- 

40 oz 72/- 

Bottlo 48/6 . 

ft Flask 25/3 Sm riorriF 

ft Flask 12/11 J» I PUMLI1 

4 oz 5/7 d0ML 

Miniature 4/10 j 


NEW4oz. 

FLASK 




/£ 4 i e 


Don’t be vague 

-ask for Haig 
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stock pracis AmPVfHM 


- » *, 


^ LONDON 8T0CK EXCHANQg W01C 


W“‘“ n 



SS*-""** 

(|ApHt Ml, iip-lOO) 

JOO f YiMTlcSn^' 

Shares % Yield 


High, III-39(Febraary 18) 
Lew, 103 97 (March (9) 


Prices, 1965 


RRITICH HINDS 
DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 



„ 99»* 97>i|« Savings Benda 3%, .1915-45 99*,« 99.2J 3 14 

I 92>* 90^, Savings Bonds 2 * 2 %.1944-47 92** fS% 4 t 

i 84*14 n 7 « Savings Bends 3%.1960-70 84'a 81*7,1 4 10 

f 79 *,4 76*4 British Electrie 3%.1968-73 78 77*,# 4 9 


»V»* 00*4 

104*4 991} 

98*4 94*2 


76*4 British Electrie %% .1968-73 

72*i Savings Bends 3% .1965-75 

70*4 British Electric 3*V%.1976-79 

56>s British Transport 3%.1978-88 

88 i 4 Funding 4%.1960-90 

541* British Gas 3%. 1990-95 

837* Treasury 5 * 2 %. 2008-12 

52'* War Loan 3%%.after 1952 

38 *4 Conto is 2*i % . .11 . .. .. .... 

85 s * Australia I* 4 %.. 1965-69 

88*4 Birmingham 4* 4 %.1967-70 

99*2 LCC 6*4%. 1974 

94*2 Australia 6 %.1974-76 

983 4 Bristol 6 «.1975-77 

94*4 New Zealand 6 %.1976-80 

81 Northern Rhodesia 6 % . . 1978-81 

99*4 LCC 63 4 %. 1988-90 

54 Southern Rhodesia 41 2 %. 1987-92 

44*4 LCC 3%.after l»20 


77*,* 4 9 

72*4 4 10 

707,** 4 7 

581* 4 7 

8»l* 3 8 

S4i* 4 1 

83*# 3 19 

52* i* 3 18 

38*4 3 17 


High Low Up ^ 


14/7'j 12/1*2 9ljl» 

18/4*2 15/- 12 6 

^J|5/Ii] 12/9 10 b 

VI /6 20/10*2 61,6 

22/- 19/11, 13 6 

17/9 14/4*2 11*26 

65/6 99/6 8 h 

17/7*2 14/3 ll*,b 

16/7*1 13/9 II a 

58/7*2 52/9 6 *, 6 

27/9 23/3 4*a 0 

26/3 21/6 12 b 

10/9 8/5*4 8*2 b 

16/3 13/9 17 0 

25/6 20/9 ( 5 b 

27/3 22/9 10 b 

24/6 21/- 16 b 

19/9 17/6 II b 

55/9 49/3 7»a b 

48/9 42/4*2 7*i b 

<6/3 13/1*1 10 V 

sw a ft 11 

00 & 


, ORDINARY * 
STOCKS ? 

* 4 

BANKS, DISCOUNT 07 

Barclays.£1 

Lloyds.£1 

Martins ..5/- 

Midland. £1 

Nat. Provincial.£1 

Westminster ‘B’.£1 

Australia A N. Z.£1 

BOL5A.£1 

Bank of Montreal.., .$10 
Bank of New S. Wales. £1 

Barclays DCO.£1 

Chartered. £1 

Hongk'g A Shang. $25 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot. 10/- 

Royal Bk. Canada_$10 1 

Standard Bank.£1 

Hambroa ...5/- 

Hlll, Samuel.5/- 

Montsfu Trust.5/- 

Schrodert.£1 

Union Discount.£1 

. Bewmaker.5/- 

Lombard Banking .. .5/- 
Mercantile Credit . .5/- 
United Domini. Ttt.. 5/- 
BflEWERIE$,Etc. 

Allied Breweries ... .5/- 
Baas. Mitchells A B.,.5/- 
Charrlngton United. .5/- 

Distillers.10/- 

Guinneta. .5/- 

; Harveys.5/- 

1 Scottish A Newc. Brew. £ I 

I Watney Mann.5/- 

Whltbread ‘A’.5/- 

BUILDIN0, PAINT, Etc, 
Associated Portland...£1 
British Plaster Bd. ..10/- 
Rlchard Costain ...5/- 

CrittaH Hope..5/- 

International Paints. .4/- 

London Brick.5/*- 

Rugs^Portltnd .... .5/- 

Albrlght A Wilson.. .5/- 

BoraxOefd....5/- 

Fbem..u.i.i.r.EI 

DRAPERY A STORES / , 
Boots Pure Drug ... .5/- 

!Ss2K , J w w-"!S:r 


87*4 

87** 

89*2 

89*2 

103 

103 

96 

964 

102 ** 

100*4 

96*4 

96*4 

82 

82*i 

61*4 

64** 

54*4 

54*4 

44*s* 

44*i* 

Price, 

Price, 

Apr. 6 , 
1965 

W 



33/- 28/- 

7/9 7/- 

40/- 34/9 

12/4*, II/- 
8/7*2 7/3 

10 / 7*1 e/io< 2 

S9/6 52/- 

33/10*2 29/6 

?$'* V41 

34/6 28/9 


B$A.107- 

George Cohan.57- 

DavyAshmOne......57* 

Coast. Keen.,. ,*.£l 

Head Wrlghtson.5/- 

Meisl Boa. 

Ransom a A Maries.. .5/- 

RonoM Chains.£1 

Tube Investments.£1 

Vickers ..£1 

Ward (Thoa. W.i.£1 

Wellman Smith Owen S/~ 
WoodaH-puqkham.. . 5 /. 
FOOD A TOBACCO 
Allied Suppliers.... 10/- 
Assoc, British Foods. ,T/* 

Bovril.......... £1 

Brooke Bond '0* ....5/- 

Fiteh LoveH.2/6 

International Scores, .3/- 

j. Lyons *A'.£1 

Ranks Hovls.10/- 

Reckitt A Colman .. 10/- 

Spiller..5/- 

T«e A Lrle.£l I 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


FRANCS 
Air Liquids 
BanquedePans 


12/9 12/9 

17/1*2 17/- 

I3/7*, !3/7»a 

23/7*2 22/IO*i 

20/3 19/9 

15/1*2 15/- 

65/- 64/9 

16/9 l6/4*i 

15/7*2 15/6 


C. F. Petrols. 
Cie G. d 'Elect. 
Machines Bull. 


Printemps.... 23 

Rhona-Peulsnc 3( 

5.I.M. 3C 

Salnt-Gobaln . 2t 

Usinor. II 

tnoex ... W O 
High.... 101-4 
Lew .. 91 3 

Dec. 31, 


"M^T 

Frcs. 

■RsyTT 

Frcs. 


wr 

% 

632 

613 

.GERMANY 

A.E.<S. 

415*2 

317 

321 5 

Bad’cha Amlin. 

S58 

159 5 

156 

Bayer. 

599 

184 

186 

Commerzbank. 

415 

498 

496 

Deutsche Bank. 

512*2 

107 5 

109 

Hoeehtt Farb. . 

523 

194 5 

197 

Kundenkredit . 

378 

225 

gg-s 

Loewenbrau... 

•fITO | 

301 S 

Mannesmann .. 

204 | 

307 

307 

Siemens. 

483*21 

260 

254 

Thvssen-Huette 
Volkswagen... 

195 

118 

113 

S26*i 

W -0 

95*3 

Hontatt index H 

W*13 


563*2 

603 

408 


>/ 3 U8.2.i 

31, /964-/4 


Grattan yy^rehousaa .5/- jp/«* 38/6 3tf/( 


CANADA 
AbitiW Pr. A P. 
Alvmjnhim... 

Bell Tel.. 

Can. Brewer's. 
Cap. Imp. Bank 
Can. Pec. Rly.. 
Hiram Walker 
Impafiaiptl .. 
Norandt Mines 
Power Corpn. 

Steal ef Canada 
Trans.Can.Pipe 

nas'.‘in 


!£:::: m 


I2 r # lf*4 

30 s * 33*2 

6 H 4 62 


66*4 65 

40*4 40*4 

SSi » 
JS; b 

37*4 38*2 

•7 /7J-4 

M6-W r. 


Htgh . IQS-21 (8.1.65) 

Low .95-57 (6.5.65) 

Dec J/, 1959m 100. 

AUSTRALIA £A 

AmpolPet,.... 10/8 
Ass.Pelp A P... 30/6 

Autc. Con. kids. 54/9 
.Auat. Oil A Gas 27/9 
Brit. Tobacco.. 33/3 

Broken HiUPty. 50/-* 

G. I. Coles. 14/8 

Colonial Sugar. 60/1 
Felt A Textiles. t/« 

LC.L, A.N.Z,.. .63/6 

WZftSXT. w 

Sydney fnd. v 
Mm.. 317*17 
High.;... 368-74 
. 305*66 f 


HOLLAND 

A K.U. 505*2 502 

Amstbr.Rot.Bk. PI. 6 T* 6 PI. 65 4 

BI,enkorf.j 755 730 

Hainekena ... 486 492 

!neerunie(Ft.50) ffl.192 |FI. 192 
K. N. Hoogoven | 536 f 534 

Kon. Zout-Key. 901 900 

Philips (FI.2S).. kl38*mi37*2 
Robaco (FI.50). FI.225 ffl.224 
Thomsssen A 6 . f 548 f 540 1 

Valeurop.(FI. 6i»2fl. 66*0 

Zwenenbg(FI20 RH. 435 
Unhx.... 349 *5 345*9 

Hfgb ... 370*9 (2JM 
Low ...v*. 344*| </4.4.65) 

1953m IQ0L 


JAPAN Yer 

AlUMmotP'.... 271 

PuJIlrait. 56 

Hitachi. 85 

Honda Motor.. 216 

Kirin Brewary. 207 

Mltmib. Cham.. Ill 

Micsub. Elact... 60 

Mlttub. Heavy. 80 

Nippon Elect... 214 

Sony 304 

Toyo Rayon .., 118 

Yawica Iron ... 55 

Dow/ones 
Averoge /173-48 
High.-** 1289 98 
law...... If 18*7# 


man dividends. / V 


.dividend, Cb)M« 
‘Mionalli dT Pa 


dhrldbnd. 
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rm Bf20w^is^MAv is* 


trie Amarv To^ac . 10/ 
Gallahar ,.10/ 


"* k 'MStabm 


Aich. Topaka.... 32'i 

Cm.Piem. 6£% 

Pennsylvania. 47% 

Unlbn PacMe 40% 
Amer. EkctHc... W 
Am. Tel. 0 Tel. .. 68% 

Cons* Edison. 46'j 

InfcTekBTW.,.. 58% 

WiMrn Untoo .. 48 

Alcoa . 74% 

Aluminium...... 28%* 

Amor. Can,. 48% 

Am. Smelting.... Sf 
Am. Vlseosa. ♦.,. 02% 

Anaconda. <8% 

Bath, Steel. 38%* 

83 S&::;*.:": & 

Chrysler........ 51 

Col. Palmetto... 50 
Crown Zftlac.... 37% 

DkclHers Seag*... 38% 

DOoglai .7T... 38% 

Dam Chemical... 75% 

O* PWh.24) 

E ^fog *ah....,.tg>« 

StaidaidiMd Poor’* I 


32% Gen. Eleccrk ... 
59 % General Food* . 
49*4 General Motors 

40% Goodyear. 

1 44% Gulf Oil. 

89% Helm. 

48% Inc. Bus. Mach. 
58*4 Inc* Harvester.. 
48*4 Incer. Nickel... 
78 Inter. Paper ,.. 

1 31 Keanecoct. 

47% Lfcco* lads.*..* 

99% Monsanto. 

98 Nat Dbclllara.. 
85% Pan-Amarkaa . 

1 37% Praamr Gambia 
73% Radio Corps... 
88*4 Seers Roebuck. 
52% Shell OH...... 

52 SoCony-MoWI.. 
19% V Stand. Oil lad. . 
37*4 Stand. Oil NJ.. 
40% Union Carbide 
ti% UASmolw... 
>48% WastEleetrt*. 

.Ilf , 

w ffiwfwvint «pe 

59 *p XaVoia.. 

Indkaa (1941-43"* Kg 


106 108 
83% 84 

109 107% 

55*4 55*4 

55% 55*4 

4 r**ss 

% 

34% 35*4 

110% 113% 

5 ft 5 ft 
3 ft $; 
3 ft 3 ft 
3 ft 3 ft 
5 » s:; 

791,* 78% 

'« If* 


rokai (Assam)..Cl 

HfghhndsB Uwlandti/- 


Money Market Indicators 

Treasury bill rate declined further at last Friday’s tender but the Bank countered this move by forc¬ 
ing the market to borrow at 7 per cent on three days running. All other interest rates eased by 
between | nod \ per cent. Euro sterling deposits, however* fetched up to 1 per cent less. Increasing 
confidence in the pound reduced the cost of forward cover by ft per ccOEt and covered margins 
moved strongly in London’s favour. KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 

London May 12 

tank rata (from 5%, % Market discount ratae 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS J&U/tlL:. f tJSLIX'S^- 


Amouht u million) 


Data of I I 

Tandar I Offered I Ap pl ied 


___ Tandar 

<2H to* 

AlSSnm fW 


131 10-84 
130 10-29 

129 5-SP 

is rs 

sn 

27 I-10 

Site 





»M ifa !'» 


imum. 

«to-d»y spread 


d2| ^Ws^Ow.4). 
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Thta it th* splendid round table they specially designed for th* Small Committee Room. 



Heal's Contracts Ltd., of London designed and 
fitted the interior of the Council Chamber 
and furnished the Committee Rooms, 

Members' Rooms, Chairman’s Office and 
Chief Officers’Rooms. 


Heat'd.Contracts were called th at the planning 
stage of this new Civic Centre, They worked 
very closely with the architect to the Council - 
J. i~ Thomas, lriba., arics. This Centre is a 
fine exempt# of modem design: wood, hide, 
„ g f es| - the elements in today's way of design - 


play a large part in theoverall appearanoeiTipm 
planning the interior, to puttihg tbekst bhair ih 
its place, Heal's are life peopie~withthe expaj^. 
ence. Why not let yonrt secretary sendfor 
'Heel's Book of IntemSk^ ahd^get Art IrtSIde 
look I ' 


196 Tottenham Court RoecL London, W,1 Museum 3399 


I - BP Houser CaHhorpo Road, Bfrmtoghsm 16 Edgbsston 6351 


, £K3d £ 




fdt« HUM a tdar 
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LETTERS 


Men for Development 

* Sir— -The article in your issue of May 15th 
outlined your advice to Mrs Castle’s new 
ministry. Although I agree with your con¬ 
clusions, I feel it begs many questions: 

1. From where are these men going to be 
recruited ? 

2. What salaries will be offered to these 
people, not only to attract the right calibre 
of personnel, but also to compensate them 
for the fact that it they leave their present 
employment in the west for a number of 
years working for the Ministry of Overseas 
Development it will not enhance their pro¬ 
fessional reputation when they wish to return 
to be re-employed in the western world ? 

*r 3. As has been suted many times in your 
paper, there is a tremendous shortage ot 
skilled managers in the United Kingdom 
itself; how then will it be possible for the 
ministry to piovide such manpower ? 

4. How does the Ministry persuade de¬ 
veloping countries to accept these managers 
lor specific projects ? 

I feel that many of the answers given in 
the article arc seemingly simple, but when 
the problem is analysed in greater depth the 
solution is nowhere near as simple as it may 
seem to th^ reader.—Yours faithfully, 

London, WCi David Cohen 

The North West ‘ 

Sir —It was most heaitening to lead your 
bnllimt siuvcy of the nouh west (May 
15th) There is only one small point on 
which it seems to me that your report is in 
eiror. You seem to believe that industrialists 
arc willing to help the towns modernise 
themselves. This, in fact, is not always true. 
Widnes, for instance, the town most 
ravaged by industrialisation, is having to buy 
back the chemical waste dumps in the town 
from the films responsible for them.— 
Yours faithfully, Ian Connaugiiton 

Cambridge 

* * * 

Sir —There are no back-to-back houses in St 
Helens. The last of these, and there were 
very few of them, was demolished at least 
thirty years ago.—Yours faithfully, 

St Helens T. Taylor 

Town Clerk 

Votes and Polls 

Sir —Is it not time that political commenta- 
tois reached some agreement as to the rela¬ 
tive importance of public opinion polls and 
of actual voting as indicators of political 
trends? 

In your issue of May 8th you published 
an admirable analysis of actual voting in 
Parliamentary and local by-elections since 
October which showed a steady attrition of 
the Labour vote. Yet in your first leading 
article in the same issue you say “ Labours 
general policy has remarkably popular. 
The temptation to'dash ixi now*” (by havifi^ 1 
ft general election) “ must be very great*” ^ ■' 

i s clear from the context that this reading is 
>ased on the public opinion polls. 


The** qp doubt that tbo polls are hon¬ 
estly and property conducted and that they 
give a reasonably accurate picture of people’s 
intentions, or perhaps even mere .inclination, 
in respect qf voting. If we hftd no by-etec- 
U64S or any other toUd facts to go on, we 
riamld hove to rely'oyi the polls/oui<? 4# 
rtitew* Buf to rat t such expressions of incli¬ 
nation on the doptttcp higher than die actual 
performance ofvoters in the po&ing booth is 
surety nbsijr4. Nobody would rate the state- 
ipent 44 1 intend to buy a ticket in the sweep- 
stake ” as being equal to the statement “ I 
have bought d ticket in the sweepstake, and 
here it jYpurs &iatfully, 

London , £w 3 ' f Leonard Skevington 

Britain? 

Sir —The article on galloping population 
(May 8th) refers throughout to* Britain. I 
presumed that this meant either the United 
Kingdom, <4 Great Britain, but you use it on 
occasion to refer to England and Wales only 
This current revulsion to using, the terms 
United or Great Britain, is amus¬ 

ingly illustrated by tBe notes appended to 
your last chart; M Latest official forecasts for 
Britain (more precisely the United King¬ 
dom).” Why not drop the word Britain 
when a correct term is available and When 
“Britain” may give rise to ambiguity?— 
Yours faithfully, J. w. Njxo\ 

Geneva 


Industrial Design 

Sir— “Design” is what most engineers are 
engaged in and it is ft mistake to suppose 
(May xst} that there are engineers On the one 
hand and industrial designers on the other 
who make engineering products “ smooth.” 
Where there is a choice between two equally 
economic solutions the more elegant should 
be chosen but what often happens nowadays 
is that a “ stylist ” is able to force an engineer 
to use a less efficient design because the stylist 
thinks it will look better. 

'A machine should enable work to be done 
that would be impossible, laborious, slow or 
expensive without it. Ease of control, ease of 
maintenance and quietness should count 
before attractive appearance. In practice the 
most beautiful designs, of which the new 
Forth Bridge i$ an example, came naturally 
from thorough design in other respects by 
engineers trained hs scientific principles rfnd 
not in modern art.—Yours faithfully, 
Sutton, Surrey D. J. Harris 


Plymouth Dockyard 

Sit—In “Regfonal Do-ii-Yourself ” (April 
t?th), you referred to* the naval dockyard at 
Plymouth, Wd sbodM like to clarify that in 
Our,import & the 1 Jfyjnf Committee for the 
Bcbnttny qf t^e $outh‘west,,npreference 

W QmtMjW Iwwwi^OF'Ae naval, 

down. This 
Our 



Banking Hours 

Sir—T he main advantage of*longer banking ‘ 
hours (Letters, May pjth) would be ability tp 
cash cneqtics aMrtwc convenient tlrrtOs. Thu 
could be > achieved without staff w* re lt 
possible to feed cheques into an electronic 
reading machine, which would verify their < 
validity against the bank’s records, and issue 
the money automatically if ail was well. Are 
electronics firms considering research into / 
the provision of systems tor such “ slot 1 
machine banking”?—Yours faithfulh, 

C. J. Paskins 

Cheadle Hulme t Cheshiie 

Birth Control 

Sir—Y our special correspondent (Mas I5th> 
informs us that the Pope cannot make an 
early statement on birth control because he 
“ is not primarily a theologian.” The next 
thing will be for some parish priest to decide 
that he cannot hear confession* because he 
is not primarily a mother of twelve children. 
— Yours faithfully, C. King 

London , IV' 1 

Anglo-Celtic Union 

Sir —Rightlv or wrongly, many people in 
this country have inhibitions regarding our 
entering into an economic or political union 
with Europe. It is refreshing, therefore, to 
tead the letter trom Mr Bright of Pittsburgh, 
in which he urges an Anglo-Celtic economic 
union between the United States, Great 
Britain, Iieland, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand. This could develop into an Anglo- 
American Commonwealth, surelv a magnifi¬ 
cent concept. Difficulties and obstacles there 
would be, but nothing that statesmanship and 
goodwill could not overcome.—Yours faith- 
fullv, A. M. Hoi din 

Ihmley , Wo> cestet shire 


PAPER BULLETIN 

A quarterly publication of the EIU provides in 
objective analysis of the UK paper and board 
market for paper makers useis stockbroker md 
advertising agencies 

In the latest issue' 

THE TREND OF BRITISH PAPER AND 
BOARD OUTPUT 


THE JAPANESE PULP AND PAPER 
INDUSTRY 


NEWSPRINT 


further details and Subscription r.ites from 
TMS ECONOMIST IMTELL1GCNCE UNIT 
Spencer House 27 Si James s Place London SW1 
Telephone HYOe Perk 6711 ext 27 
60 East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 
Telephone Murray Hill 7 6850 

1 - 
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Electricit y 1 

helps your employees do a { 
bigger job - and lowers 
production costs 



• Whether you employ loor 10,000, 
the power of electricity can multiply 
c\ ei y man's output. 

• Human enci gy can cost 500 times 
as much as electrical energy for the 
same job. 

• It is impoitant for you to enquire, 
fiom time to time, whether you ha\e 
a process that could be peifoimcd 
better, more quickly andmoiecheap- 
ly by the power of electricity. 

• Remember: processing methods, as 
well as plant, become outdated. 


Your 1 1 < < tn j f^ Bo3h1 is u adv to h« Ip \ou 
With Hid llp-IO-tHfc Inn uuir* op t 

wide tango ot industilal ipphr diintVw 

Ask foi an Industiial l*ub)i< aiious List— 
ro\rnng Data Sheets, indusiiial Mono- 
gtaphs and Pioductixity Hooks and a ) i|m 
( atalogiu vand&>« tyoui naux put out hi to* 
gular mailing list ) ()i wun to Llcducal 
Development Association (i,g D, ftafulgai 
Buildings, k £ hating C uyw, I ondun, swi 


Electricit y 

ptfU power into production • 
lowers costs 
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In London and the Home Counties for instance there is aq 
average of 2 733 people to the square mile But iq the 
North East the figure drop* to only 5bS This shows how 
much more spaoe there is in the Northumberland Durham 
and North Riding Region* 

The Noith East offers magnificent unsported countryside 
and coastline The roads are comparatively uncluttered 
Spacious living comes too from the way money goes 
further Educational facilities are being extended And there 
is wide scope for enjoying sport enttrtaiftrrtefp apd the arts* 

There is plenty of space for new industry as well With 
many fully seiviced sites available This is backed up by 
financial aid with free depreciation of net plant costs and 
grants of 26% for building 10% for plant and machinery 


At the same time a keen adaptable labour force * reptffty 
at hand to serve new manufacturers and training grants are 
available for the new development of new skills Transport 
and communications are excellent — and improving 

Many firms new to the region are doing very well Now is 
the time for your firm to |0<n them to benefit fully from 
the growing prosperity of the new North East 


Foi further information > 

ask your secretary to write to 
The North East Development Council 
20 Collmgwood Street 
Newcastle upon Tyne 1 



stake your claim in? the North East now 
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POWER 


FROM LABRADOR'S 
MIGHTY CHURCHILL FALLS 
10.000.000 H.P. 
(SO.OOO.OOCLOOO R. IV. H.) 


AS LOW AS idJKIH. 

FOR FIRM POV\CR AT YEAR ROUND OutAN PORTS IN N \ O-NDIAND 


THE GREATEST HYDRO POWER 
POTENTIAL IN THE WESTERN 
WORLD. AVAILABLE TO INDUSTRY 
ESTABLISHING IN NEWFOUND¬ 
LAND ... 3.000.000 000 Kwh available 
in 1969 .. more than 25 000 000 000 by 
1971 ... the full potential by 1973 
TEN MILLION H P.— equal lo the combined 
output of Grand Coulee, Aswan plus both 
United States and Canadian dams at 
Niagara Falls—is being made available in 
Newfoundland at the lowest rates border¬ 
ing the Atlantic ocean. 

HIGH VOLTAGE power grid under con¬ 
struction. PLANT SITES available adjacent 
to grid on all-year deep water ocean ports 
MATERIALS and fresh water readily availa¬ 
ble. LABOUR plentiful and easily trained 
TRADE and technical schools 


maintained by government WAGE RATES 
reasonable, living costs moderate 
PROVINCE OF NEWFOUNDLAND has 
Canadian political, economic stability 
TOWNSITES planned in hydro power areas 
and adjacent to grid, 

NEWFOUNDLAND {bigger than the com¬ 
bined areas of Belgium. Holland and 
Denmark) is on Great Circle shipping and 
air routes. North America's closest point to 
Europe Short sea contact with North and 
South America. Jet airports include 
Gander; rail connections on Island and 
with mainland North Americe. 

Brochure available on request. Inquiries on 
your letterhead should be addressed to 
Hon. Joseph R. Smallwood, Premier, 
Confederation Building. S{T Jdhh's, 
Newfoundland. 


PROVINCE OF 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
AND LABRADOR 

CANADA 
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A pharmaceutical that revolutioni7ed the treatment of hfgh blood pressure... 



From CIBA: medicines to help treat high blood pressure and 
marine coatings to cope with corrosion 


1 out of every 6 members of the CIBA Group 
is a research scientist. In 1964, 8.4% of CIBA 
group sales went into research. This concen¬ 
tration on research results in dramatic ad¬ 
vances from Cl ba, the chemical group with a 
unique capacity to meet special challenges. 
PHARMACEUTICALS AND AGROCHEMICALS. 
It was CIBA who developed a pharmaceutical 
that proved to be a major advance in the treat¬ 
ment of high blood pressure. It is CIBA who 
contribute pharmaceuticals to help in many 


fields of medicine, from cardio-vascular to 
tropical ailments. 

From the CIBA scientists at Horsham, Sussex, 
come agrochemicals, including veterinary 
products, pharmaceuticals, and feed additives 
for a whole range of animal diseases. 

RESINS, ADHESIVES, AND DYESTUFFS. An 
epoxy resin is a fantastic product; Araldite'* 
from the CIBA plant at Duxford. Cambridge¬ 
shire, is used for literally a thousand things — 
from marine coatings to prevent corrosion to 


encapsulating tiny transistors or bonding 
aluminium windows in giant new buildings. 
Take a fabric, and almost undoubtedly CIBA 
Clayton of Manchester will have had a hand in 
it somewheie; a discovery that enabled wool 
to be dyed by continuous methods is just one 
example. 

These and more spring from CIBA, a world¬ 
wide chemical group where research needs no 
passports. For any further information, write to 
CIBA United Kingdom Limited, 96 Piccadilly, W.I . 


CIBA 

DYESTUFFS • PHARMACEUTICALS • RESINS • TECHNICAL APPLICATION PRODUCTS • PHOTOCHEMICALS • AGROCHEMICALS • RARE METALS 
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Ihrougtoul Great Britain 


The full services of a nation wide construction 
company with extensive resources are available 
from key centres throughout Great Britain. At 
the same time, members of the John Laing 
Construction Limited team have a close 
knowledge of local conditions and each regional 
organisation Is fully equipped to undertake every 
class of building and civil engineering work. 


LAiNc forcompieffononHme 


BIRMINGHAM CalthOrpe Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham IE. 
BRISTOL College Green, Bristol 1. 

CARDIFF Arlbefe Hdirso, Greyfrfars RfrW, Card!#. 

CARLISLE Defston Read* Carlisle. 

GLASGOW North Street, Charing Cross, Grasgow C3. 
LONDON NW7 

MANCHESTER Whitworth Street, Manchester 1. 

NEWCASTLE Norham House, New Bridge Street, 

Newcastle upon Tyne t. 

NORTHERN IRELAND, BELFAST Rossiea Way, Rathcoole, 
Newtownabbey, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland. * 

John Laing Construction Limited Great Britain and Overseas 



LTD/rs 
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■ W at East Kilbride 


• Financial inducements 

• Expanding labour force 

9 Excellent industrial relations 

• Housing for employees 

• Advance factories 

• Scotland's most modern town centre 

• Prestige office accommodation 

• Ample car parks 

0 Easily accessible—only 30 minutes 

from Glasgow Airport (1 hour, 20 minutes 
from London) 

% 90 firms are already prospering 

Industrialists considering East Kilbride as their next 
"growth point" will find that the Development Corporation 
give every possible assistance. For all the facts contact: 

DENNIS KIRBY, m.v.o., m.b.e. General Manager, 
East Kilbride Development Corporation 
Torrance House, East Kilbride, 
Glasgow, Scotland. East Kilbride 21321 
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Our captain has 
knocked up 170 centuries 

Opening his innings in 1936, Captain 
K R. Gazdar flew an Air-India Puss 
Moth from Bombay to Karachi. 170 
centuries of flying hours later he now 
captains a brilliant team of Air-India- 
pitbts. Daily they make runs across the 
Atlantic driving their Boeings skilfully 
from London to the New York boundary. 
Passengers aboard their fast-flying jets 
are treated like Lords. For an invincible 
list of reasons for flying AtMtjdia- 
HQWZAT? See your Travel Agent, or 
any Air-India office. 

ANMNDUtt 

0*rr fJ jears of/f) lug expert* me In asuu lalion *ith BO 4 C ami Quints 

A Booing a day to tha USA. 
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■■ London, Rome, Berlin, 

Madrid and 52 other beautiful cities 
have taught Hilton a lot. 

Like how to speak many languages. 
And cook your favorite dishes. 

And handle the sticky little problems 
that come up sometimes when 
you’re traveling in a strange country. 

Stay at a Hilton when you come 
to the States. 

In little ways it’s a lot like home. 


HILTON HOTELS AND INNS IN THe U.S.A. 


In Nw York City and In these cities 
The Waldorf-Astoria througheut the 

The Stetler Hilton United States 

Tho New York Hilton A ,| antt G , 

.1 Rockefeller Center Bo „ on M „, 

In Chicago Buffalo, N.Y. 

The Palmer House Cincinnati, Ohio 

The Conrad Hilton Cleveland, Ohio 


Dallas, Tex. Milwaukee, Wise. 

Denver, Colo. New Orleans, La. 

Detroit, Mich. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

El Paso, Tex. Portland, Ore. 

Hartford, Conn. San Francisco, Calif. 

Honolulu, Hawaii Seattle, Wash. 

Houston Tex. St Louis, Mo. 

Kansas City, Mo. Tarrytown, N Y 

Los Angelas, Calif. Washington, D.C. 


Hsr non-sllp-up raaervatiens, in any of the Hilton hotels and mns in twenty-five cities through¬ 
out tho United States, call your Travel Agent, Airline, Steamship Company, or any Hilton 
hotel or Hilton Reservations Office. In London HYDe Park 8888, in Rome 9181, in Amsterdam 
73-06-22, in Rotterdam 144044, in Paris 225-Q706, in Frankfurt 26474S? in Brussels 13-81-12, m 
Madrid 257-0400. 

See the U.S.A. ep Ilf ppr day. include# Hlltpn hotels. Greyhound Bus Transportation and 
sight-seeing tours. For more information contact any Hilton hotel, Hilton Reservation Offito 
or Greyhound Bus office*or y6ur Travel Agent! 



BUY 


AT THE 34th POZNAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 

One of Europe's most important trade events June, 13th—27th. 


■ easily obtainable visas to go there B reduced fares to get you there B 
■ excellent accommodation during your stay there B every business facility for your work there B 

for further information p/ease contact 

POZNAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR MANAGEMENT POLISH CHAMOER OF F0REI6N TRADE 

14 Glogowska Street, Poznan, Poland. 4 T rebacka Street, Warsaw, Poland. 

Cablesif O^CHAMBER Wartiawa -. 

\\ '•••' : '-r "• Telex: 81631 

Telex: 041 210 , Phone: 260221 

Phone: 01221 or any Polish commercial representative. 
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BOAC cares... 



about bringing America nearer! 


Forget you ever thought the USA was pretty remote. From now under £5 a night for two. You can lunch for under 10 shillings, 
on in remember this. America is not only nearer, but cheaper, too. Dine for around £1. Breakfast costs 90 cents, or if you must be 
Travel is easy. Life is fun. Because BOAC makes getting there as English, 6/6d. Expensive? Not when it includes Cranberry Pan- 
easv as Blueberry Pie. BOAC flies to America 60 times a week. On cakes. Fruit Juice, Bacon and Coffee like you’ve never had before, 
average that boils down to one plane every two-and-half hours. What about airfares? Blueberry Pie again! Just £107.35. buys a 
No other airline gives you this service. Only BOAC cares. 14-21 day Economy Excursion return to New York. And that on the 

America is an experience. You can shoot the Rapids. Trail the famous Super VCIO. It works out at a mere ijd. a mile. An im- 
Rockies. See New York from Liberty’s brow. A good hotel costs portant financial discovery by anyone’s standards. Even Pilgrims. 

BOAC TAKES GOOD CARE... OF YOU 




SFRVICfcS OPERATED FOR BOAC-CUNARD BY BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


ARID BOAC CUIUARD 
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S hould Britain go all the way with LBJ ? Can it ? On the other hand, can 
it go anywhere else ? These questions are being asked in Britain but the 
answers, so far, have come from rather silly people. It is dead easy to chivvy 
Mr Harold Wilson for his failure to follow President de Gaulle in not following 
President Johnson. But just because the chivvying is so easy, the chase attracts 
many huntsmen of dubious quality. It is one of those familiar occasions when 
the diehard left-wing anti-Americanist and the diehard right-wing Great Britainist 
can both don pink coats and ride hallooing side by side. 

The sound of their horns almost drowns the level voices of those who are 
concerned about the new American military involvement in the Dominican 
Republic, and recognise the dangers of the confrontation in Vietnam, but who 
do not see Mr Johnson as an ogre or Mr Wilson as a toady (or, for that matter. 
General de Gaulle as a master builder of world peace and a selfless champion 
of all small nations). Moreover, many Labour supporters who, ft seems, would 
die happy if only they could first hear Mr Wilson denounce America’s inter¬ 
ventions are painfully aware that the odd defection—indeed/ the odd death— 
would bring back to power a leader of the opposition who would apparently 
go even more of the way with LBJ. A Labour revolt on this issue is unthinkable. 

Labour’s left wing argues that the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary 
might express themselves more freely about Mr Johnson’s deployment of his 
marines if Britain were not now so financially dependent on America’s good will. 
The temptation to strike an attitude of independence would doubtless be stronger. 
And it could shortly be so to a prime minister who now needs votes as well as 
dollars. It is almost certain that there would be livelier British criticism of 
American military action in south-east Asia if Britain were not militarily active 
there too. But at this point the distinguishing of shadow from substance becomes 
particularly important. For the same Malaysian involvement that inhibits British 
criticism of American actions may well be one of the few things than can enable 
Britain to retain some actual influence on those actions. 

Actual influence, after all, depends on actual facts. To say this is not to dismiss 
the question of individual statesmen's personalities as irrelevant. Mr Johnson 
makes no secret of his limited patience with unsolicited advice from any foreign 
quarter. Mr Kennedy was a more willing listener ; Mr Eisenhower, an instinctive 
Anglophile, would even adopt a respectful attitude while listening to Mr 
Macmillan To the British, all this was gratifying, even if it never quite sustained 
the dream of filling the role of wily, influential Greeks in America’s Roman 
empire. But Mr Johnson's earthy personal style in effect merely reveals the hard 
facts of life, of which Britain previously had only an occasional naked glimpse, 
as at the time of Suez. 

When Britain's diplomacy has conspicuously affected the course of American 
policy—as it did over Vietnam, in 1954—it has been when the Americans them¬ 
selves were undecided and already half inclined to grasp at any reasonable way 
o? getting off a nasty hook. They are hooked now in both Vietnam and the 
Dominican Republic, but in both countries they are convinced that to wriggle 
off too hastily could mean prompt impalement on a still mote painful hook. In 
both countries, too, they are preoccupied with the need to demonstrate their 
resolution to all beholders, particularly communist beholders. The Korean war. 
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they recall, followed from America’s failure to make it clear to 
Russia that a communist advance there would be forcefully 
resisted. They still worry about their apparent failure, in 1962, 
to make it clear to Russia beforehand that Soviet missiles could 
not possibly be tolerated in Cuba. Their Dominican aim is to 
show conclusively that no “ second Cuba ” will be permitted 
within their Caribbean sphere of influence. 

Spheres of influence can be derided as an old-fashioned 
concept; but the concept is familiar enough in Moscow, 
Peking, Paris and other old-fashioned capitals. It has also 
sufficed to bring Mr Johnson the support, in his Dominican 
venture, of such a prominent critic of his Vietnam action as Mr 
Walter Lippmann. Among the British, the appeal of this 
concept is limited not so much by any great fondness for the 
semi-utopian “ globalism ” that the Lippmann school now 
Fulminates against, as by an uneasy feeling that the real world 
is not so neatly parcelled out. If it was, would not Vietnam 
fall into China's historic Caribbean as clearly as Cuba into 
America’s ? And would Britain itself simply fall, with western 
Europe, into America's sphere of influence, or would it have 
a sphere of its own, and if so, where ? The trouble about 
spheres of influence is that there is no god who issues maps 
explaining what lies in whose sphere; the boundaries have to 
be defined by assertions and counter-assertions of power, and 
that is always a nervy business. 

In practice, the Americans now seem to look to Britain to 
supplement their own chosen responsibilities by maintaining 
an Indian Ocean sphere of influence extending from Malaysia 
to east Africa and, for the present, at any rate, to Aden too. 
While Britain is capable of filling this part, and while it remains 
essential to America’s long-term policy in Europe, it may 
exert a real influence on Washington—but only in regard to 
these areas ; not in regard to others where its claim to be heard 
is not supported by an actual contribution to allied strength. 
This is the bluntest of the facts of life with LBJ. But it is 
important to recognise that it was already a fact before Mr 
Johnson made it such a blunt one. 


T o discard unrealistic notions of the extent of one’s influence 
is important—and nowhere more important than in 
Britain, where these notions are tenacious. It is not the whole 
story, however. How, in circumstances when influence can be 
effective, is it best brought to bear ? As between allies, 
whether equal or unequal in strength, the first answer is : 
hardly ever in the form of ministerial pronouncements. In 
the right relationship between London and Washington, 
British official representations should be made in such a way 
as to bring about an American response that looks like a shrewd 
reappraisal of a current problem, not like a compromise reveal¬ 
ing that there had been a previous conflict of views. 

For example, Mr Johnson’s advisers on Vietnam are now 
presumably calculating whether (now that a pause in bombing 
raids a# the north has been essayed, without apparent result) 
bombing should be extended further towards Hanoi. It can be 
argued that, as, the communists seem to have decided to stake 
everything on a major offensive by the Vietcong in the south 
during the coming rainy season, the immediate priority i* 
to beat back this offensive, and that wider-ranging raids, on 
the north fpigbt be most effective# and when the offensive has 
been repulsed and the North Vietnamese have seen their big 
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card trumped. If M* Wilson were to Judge that Mr Johnson's 
advisers were undecided enough about this for a reasoned 
argument from London to have a real effect, his argument 
would still be more effective if communicated privately. 
Rarely, in fact,’ are public statements on this kind of issue 
seriously meant to influence a friendly government’s policy. 
They are made to defend or improve the position, domestic 
or international, of the government that utters them. 

The habit of publicly passing official judgment on other 
governments’ actions is usually a bad one. It should be recalled 
how Mr Dulles’s weakness for lecturing hampered American 
diplomacy rather than advancing it. Democracy—and its press 
—would be in a poor way if Washington had to rely on British 
ministers’ speeches to tell it that there is considerable public 
uneasiness about Vietnam in this country, as in America itself. 

It is true that it can be a nerve-racking business, watching 
a powerful ally get entangled in explosive situations and 
wondering whether it will lose more patience and resort to 
more power. But even the more nervous British should by 
now have noted signs of a certain American desire to get 
disentangled from the Dominican situation, and to tread care¬ 
fully in Vietnam. If and when the stage is reached at which 
less powerful nations (like the mice in the fable who rescued 
the enmeshed elephant) can act, despite their limited 
resources, in such a way as to ease extrication, they may be # 
able to play this part more effectively if they have resisted the 
urge to strike attitudes, especially moralising ones. Britain 
is more than a mouse : it has a part to play as a candid friend 
even where it is not directly involved. But Britain’s opinion 
is more acceptable in Washington today where Britain is visibly 
pulling its weight in the alliance. Elsewhere the White House 
is more likely to say now than ever before in a clash of opinion, 
that even its best allies must put up or shut up. 

The Better-known 
Foreign Secretary 

No one knew what Mr Michael Stewart’s 
views on foreign policy were when he 
got his job. Now they are learning fast 

I F any single factor nearly lost Labour last October's 
election, it was probably a doubt about their backbone 
when it came to foreign policy, a fear that if a Wilson govern¬ 
ment were faced with another Cuba, they would chicken out 
of tfle Anglo-American alliance. If it had been known that 
within three months the acceptable figure of Mr Gordon 
Walker would be gone, tfle doubts might #ave been decisive. 
In the event, Vietnam has not yet been so traumatic a test as 
Cuba* but it has been enough for t£e doubters to eat their 
words, Although (as the preceding article argued) Mr Wilson's 
left wing is never going to yotp him out on fpreign policy it 
is always jeady to shout down a pro-American argument. The 
important thing for Ando-American relations is that the 
Labour Government has been arguing pretty effectively. 
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A good deal of the credit must go to the man who took Mr 
Gordon Walker's place. When Mr Stewart found himself 
so abrupdy translated four months ago, the only people who 
really welcomed the change were Labour's left wingers. 
Today, they are the only people who abuse him. Mr Stewart 
has never wobbled from his convictions, and he has refuted 
the arguments of the Left with at times devastating clarity, but 
he has always been careful to acknowledge their sincerity. 
While stripping them of logic, he has left them with self- 
respect. Only when their abuse has become personal (so far 
mainly in private) has he reached for the lash. No one doubts 
that Mr Gordon Walker would have tried to be just as firm, 
but it is equally certain that he would have been much more 
provocative, and so run into much more trouble. 

The clue to Mr Stewart's handling of the Left is simply 
that this rather mousy little cx-schoolmaster is a professional 
politician to his fingertips. He has been an MP for 20 years, 
and he has been fighting elections since that most unpropitious 
of years for Labour, 1931. In the comer of London he has 
represented ever since the war, he is regarded as a tough, 
shrewd campaigner. He was never in the centre of Labour's 
grubby internal battles, but he never hedged his support of 
Hugh Gaitskell in the crucial struggle with the unilateralists. 

But apart from his declared stands against the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament and, less happily, against the 
Macmillan government's attempt to get into the common 
market, Mr Stewart came to the Foreign Office with a dis¬ 
turbingly sketchy background of activity in foreign affairs. A 
few youthful months at the old League of Nations, an 
occasional foray to the talking shop at Strasbourg : these were 
not a particularly apt apprenticeship. It is no secret that, back 
in January, the Foreign Office was understandably dubious 
about its new master. Today, his officials rate him one of the 
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best foreign secretaries they have had to absorb. Making 
allowances for group loyalty*, they are now impressed by his 
grasp, his precise thinking, and his clear exposition. Reports 
of his skilful handling of the various foreign visits he inherited 
must be taken on trust, but it is on public record that his 
speech in the Commons on April ist was accepted as the best 
by a foreign secretary since the war. He has the rare quality 
in a modem politician of using words to clarify, rather than 
to obscure. 

The Left claims that the Foreign Office likes him because 
he has become its creature, but this is belied by his few weeks 
at the Ministry of Education, when he seems to have ignored 
advice to a fault. There is, in fact, a streak of obduracy which 
would be worrying in an age when British foreign policy was 
not so much dictated by realities over which Britain has little 
control. He is, ill any event, going to need to be fairly 
stubborn because he now faces a new danger. Part of the fall¬ 
out of the steel bungle is that Labour's left wing, which but 
for Mr Brown might have been lulled into a sense of security, 
is now thoroughly alerted, every hackle bristling. It was prob¬ 
ably no coincidence that the week of the steel confusion saw 
the Left make its rudest noises yet against Mr Stewart. The 
Left will no doubt go on being angry about steel and the 
wages-prices equation, but on domestic issues they are still 
inhibited by the fact that the realities of any given situation 
are on every voter’s doorstep. It is when a problem is several 
thousand miles away, and the Americans are having to carry 
the can, that they really let themselves go verbally. 

Even though the Government is on the ropes politically it 
would be surprising if Mr Wilson were to give way. It would 
be even more surprising if Mr Stewart were to agree to his 
doing so. Britain's unknown foreign secretary has begun to 
make his mark. 


The Year of the Dying Swan ? 

The Labour Government is in danger of dying within less than 
a year—before the progressive men in the Conservative party 
are really ready to take over again 


T his is a depressing time for those who want to see the 
evolution of a progressive attitude of government in 
Britain, under either major party. There is now probably a 
better-than-even chance that this evanescent Labour Govern¬ 
ment is approaching its quittance, without having achieved 
anything of much value. If this happens, these few months 
after October, 1964, may be remembered mainly as a brief 
interruption to Conservative rule—perhaps indeed as an inter¬ 
val during which the Conservatives moved slighdy further to 
the right than they would have done if they had stayed uninter¬ 
ruptedly in office. These judgments will be controversial on 
all three of their counts: as regards Labour’s record, Labour's 
prospects and the Conservatives' internal trends. But consider 
the current scene. 

The fashionable subject for political researchers from 
America this year is what effect the appearance of a Labour 


Government has had on the process of decision-making in 
Britain. The answer to all such researchers is that power over 
day-to-day policy—which is the most important facet of policy 
in Britain-—has remained astonishingly stably entrenched in 
the permanent civil service. Foreign policy is being run by 
the cautiously sober Foreign Office, more even than in the 
Conservatives’ day. It is true that one can think of many 
worse places for power over foreign policy to reside, but 
although this entrenchment leaves British policy mercifully 
short on abject silliness, it also leaves it even shorter on imagi¬ 
native initiatives than it need really be. In economic matters, 
day-to-day policy is in the hands of the permanent staff at the 
Treasury and the Bank of England and a few other peripheral 
departments. Because top civil servants are as liberal in 
matters pertaining to market philosophy as they are conserva¬ 
tive in matters pertaining to economic growth, this has had 
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good effects in making Labour much less protectionist than 
one had feared (e.g. the Government’s policies on agriculture, 
TSR 2, even liner trains). But it has also meant that Britain 
is trying to cure its balance of payments troubles by accepting 
the danger of drifting towards a quite serious recession, with 
Mr Callaghan explaining that there is nothing be can do except 
impose an ever-tighter squeeze. 

Labour would say thaHt has concentrated its own reforms 
on long-term policy, leaving day-to-day matters to be swayed 
by events. But by long-term policy the Government seems to 
mean mainly some ridiculously ramshackle pieces of legisla¬ 
tion, an astonishing number of which will have to be repealed 
or massively recast in the next five years because they are 
plainly not going to work. Thus the Finance Bill started with 
some intelligent reforming ideas, but it is now dear to every¬ 
body except the Labour majority in the House of Commons 
that it is unworkably rigid. The Rent Bill started with some 
thoroughly bad ideas, which were later modified into rather 
less bad ones, but it too has been impossibly badly drafted. 
The project for steel nationalisation started with no ideas, only 
emotions, and has continued in the same way, so that the Con¬ 
servatives will be quite right to unscramble whatever (if any¬ 
thing) is done. It is difficult to believe that poor Mr Willey’s 
Land Bill is going to escape belonging to the same category. 
Some observers of Whitehall would say that Labour’s main 
long-term achievement has been to ginger up the activities 
of the little Neddies, and to instil some beginnings of cffici- 
ency-probing through the medium of Mr Brown’s Department 
of Economic Affairs ; but this amounts to little more than the 
establishment of a certain number of fairly useful, small-scale, 
research councils, and it is very small beer indeed against the 
campaign-time promises of Labour’s coming dynamic econo¬ 
mic revolution. One would have liked to see how a Labour 
Government would handle a period of economic upswing, if 
Labour lasted beyond the economic recession, which now 
seems to be dumbly accepted as probable for 1966. But the 
odds have plainly mounted against it surviving that long. 

T iie lessons of last week’s local elections are brutally clear. 

They showed a large, national, consistent, unmistakable 
swing against the Labour party. Our detailed analysis (see 
page 916) suggests that a similar swing in a parliamentary 
general election would return the Conservatives to power with 
a bigger majority than any government has enjoyed since the 
1930s. No doubt Labour is right to say that local elections and 
a general election are not the same thing. To some extent the 
gap between the public opinion polls (answering the question 
“ how would you vote in a general election tomorrow?”) and 
these local elections must mean that people are more willing 
to vote against Labour councillors than to turn the Labour 
Government out of power in London. There may well be 3 or 
4 per cent of people who would normally vote anti-Labour who 
jib at the personal decision to replace Mr Wilson by Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home. During the three weeks of a general election 
campaign Labour might well gain from a swing back to the 
government of the day. But it is difficult to avoid the con¬ 
clusion that the Conservatives must now be favourites to win 
the next general election, and even more difficult to deny that 
in any approaching parliamentary by-elections the local elec¬ 
tion swing is liable broadly to repeat itself. A full third of 
Labour’s present parliamentary seats would fall to last week’s 
1 
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swing; probably, in one sense, the date of the next general 
election has now been fixed by that fact. 

Some time in the unforeseeable future—it could be within 
the next few months, and it will almost certainly be within 
the next year—Tsome Labour MP in this most vulnerable third 
of Labour seats, maybe in one of the working-class industrial 
areas where Labour last week did so particularly badly, 
is going to die. If Mr Wilson then ploughed bravely on and 
lost that by-election, his majority in the Commons would be 
reduced to one. A Conservative-Liberal assault in the House 
would soon make it clear that he no longer had a working 
majority ; and Labour would be forced into a general election 
under the most demoralising possible conditions, because 
everybody would say that this majority-shattering by-election 
had already served it notice to quit. Mr Wilson could not 
afford to run any such risk. When this demise of a Labour MP 
in a marginal seat occurs, he may delay the by-Mection as long 
as he can ; but some time between that death and the day 
when the by-election simply has to occur, Mr Wilson is likely 
to go to the country, using whatever excuse for a general 
election issue is most conveniently to hand at the time. 

This is a very Uncomfortable position for the government 
of the country to be placed in. Labour stoutly comforts itself 
that there may be another swing back to it soon, but few sooth¬ 
sayers would say that the economic prospect immediately, 
ahead of it looks very favourable. It is because we feared 
Labour might land in some such mess that this newspaper has 
for some time been exhorting Mr Wilson to go to the country 
quickly ; we still think that, from his party’s viewpoint, he 
would have been wise to go in March. But one can under¬ 
stand the argument that swayed him against doing so. 
Although Labour probably had a good chance of increasing its 
majority in March, the odds were still uncertain. If Labour 
had been hurled out of office after only six months, and Britain 
had then entered into another five-year Conservative Parlia¬ 
ment, the long-term effect on the Labour party might have 
been disastrous. Many of the most promising Labour mem¬ 
bers might then quit politics For other occupations; and the 
apostles of the death wish might gain ground in the party, 
possibly turning it while in opposition much further to the 
left. There is also the argument of national interest: that the 
Conservatives have hardly begun to rethink themselves into 
a position where it would be satisfactory to haye them back 
in power again, because they wduld not be coming in with 
any prepared list of new things that they really wanted to 
do. One doubts, though, if Mr Wilson has been very much 
influenced by that consideration. 

U nfortunately, the prospect ahead now seems pretty grim. 

Obviously, a new call should be made to the Conserva¬ 
tives to re-create their policy principles in a modern image— 
on fostering economic expansion, on reforming the trade 
unions by controversial legislation, on foreign and defence and 
social services policy generally, But, while in opposition, the 
general trend in Conservative backbench speeches has been 
depressingly towards the right; and one doubts.if the present 
leader can reverse than trend. Equally obviously, the plea 
should be made to Labour to stop deserving even part of 
the taunt which Mr Macleod rudely (but not unjustly) threw 
at Mr Wilson last weekend, when he said w I have no respect 
f&r a man... who has a compulsive urge to talk toughly while 
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he acts weakly. In short, I have no respect for the Prime 
Minister.'” To act toughly, Mr Wilson would have to start 
re-shuffling his Cabinet; but one doubts if he really will. 

There is in this situation much that is maddening for out¬ 
side observers intent on achieving a progressive policy i$ 
Britain. Most of the able leading figures in Britain's two and 
a half great political parties are men who themselves would 
t favour radical and liberal policies. That specifically includes 
Mr Wilson and the three main Conservative heirs-not-quite- 
apparent (Heath, Maudling, Macleod), as well as Mr Grimond, 
if anybody bothers about him. A decisive proportion of the 
few hundred thousand marginal voters, who really determine 
the result of British elections, are of the same progressive 
philosophy. Men of the same persuasion are temporarily in 
charge of nearly all the main organs of the press and of the 
broadcasting networks (although the broadcasting authorities 
are not supposed to propagate an editorial view, they quite 
plainly do so, and in this direction). Everything should there¬ 
fore be set for the forces of progress to capture the citadel of 
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power over British policy, under one or other of the two main 
parties' banners. * It matters* very littip under whi 
Bu$ stfcrie^qwTtifcMilieil pofifdSIfc ffictofej ftalrir 
side Of the political tehee keep^on idf|xain& 
thwarting that* transformation* Thqseiaopfs seem Uksjy 
be particularly impeding in these next few months,* when wO 
may have to live through tfet dying swan p&iod of i faflpd 
Labour Government. This is likely to mean that British policy 
will remain weakly on the defensive, in a world #Serc foreign 
political pressures grow almost daily more disturbing, *nd 
in which recessionary economic influences now seem to fee 
moving visibly towards us. Despite his party's body-blow In 
the local elections, it may still be right to keep on exhorting 
Mr Wilson, in Chesterton's words: 

Prince, Prince Elective on the modem plan, 

Fulfilling such a lot oj people’s mils 

You take the Chiltern Hundreds while you can— 

A storm is coming on the Chiltern Hills . 



Pray Silence for Sterling 


Falling output and rising prices 
together make a bad enough dilemma 
for economic policy; political 
mudslinging can only intensify the 
dangers of inflationary recession 

T he City of London was disappointed that Bank rate was 
not reduced from 7 per cent on Thursday midday, but it 
should not have been surprised. Unless Mr Callaghan makes 
another unexpected Monday change—and one would have 
thought he had had his fill of that last November—this spell 
of 7 per cent Bank rate, which was to wait only on the rout of 
the speculators, will have been the longest since 1921. 

It is too long for comfort, especially when combined with a 
reinforced credit squeeze. But while there is no real strength 
in sterling the Bank of England is right not to take the risk 
of a premature cut. Just after Easter the opportunity seemed 
to have come. But it faded quickly, and this week there 
would have been a special added' risk. Foreign holders of 
sterling were nervous eavesdroppers of last weekend's new 
signs of dissension between the Labour party and the banking 
community. Is it not yet clear that any such shouting match 
only pushes back the chances of a real sterling recovery and 
brings on the risks of a rfcal domestic recession? * \ 

It 'is of course absurd to suggest that the banks have no 
right to complain when they are asked yet again to stop doing 
their job of lending as much money as they profitably can. 
Maybe they did not raise their voices in 1961, in *9)57, in 
1955: they are now realising just how much they thereby com¬ 
promised their commerdal freedom by allowing themselves to 
be earstroked into the official machine. They would have 
done better, way back, to make dear that they would do what 
they were told, by a formal directive; and within that deaf 
and formal framework to retain their freedom of action. 


But it is a little late in the day for these kinds of regrets 
now. Nor should the banks become too obsessed about making 
sure that everyone else suffers as much as they do. It is 
reasonable enough for them to express their pleasure that, this 
time, their competitors in lending are being equally restrained. 
But when the banks say that they will not feel entirely happy 
until the public sector knocks itself on the head too they are 
carrying the socialist principle of equal misery a little far. 

For it is just because the credit squeeze is now in acute 
danger of hitting private investment too hard that the banks 
and everyone else should be relieved, not enraged, that public 
investment will partly help refill the gap. To cut public 
investment now when it looks as if private investment may 
falter would be a deliberate assignment with recession. April’s 
shock 2 point increase in retail prices, the sharpest monthly 
increase for ten years, was an uncomfortable sign that, despite 
Mr Brown and largely because of Mr Callaghan, Britain is 
still in the grip of a sizeable co&t inflation. That in itself 
does not remove—indeed, in itself it increases—‘-the danger 
that by next winter Britain may be suffering significantly from 
demand deflation, as consumers as well as private investment 
are squeezed. For there has been another 2 point economic 
shocker this week: the fall in the production index. r .While 
Britain may still be inflating its costs it appears to have stopped 
expanding its output. The projected strong rise of 7 per cent 
in public investment is among the few expansionary influ¬ 
ences : even current public expenditure is unlikely to rise in 
real terms by more than F cr cent this year. 

This does not mean that the pinch on private investment 
should be meekly accepted. The Government, the Bank and 
the banks should look for an early opportunity not only for 
reducing Bank rate, but still more for quietly easing the 
quantitative lending squeeze. To do both these things requires 
a respite for Sterling. And a respite for sterling requires 
a long holiday in the Westminster-City shouting match. My 
lords, bankers and politicians, pray silence for Sterling! 
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Girding for Training 

There are some questions still to be 
asked about Whitehall’s promising 
innovations in the field of 
industrial training 

I N addition to the heavy new taxes imposed by Mr 
Callaghan in this year’s budget, British industry will soon 
be bearing the burden of two other quite sizeable new quasi¬ 
taxes ; but doing so without too much complaint, because it 
accepts the general strategy behind them. One is the payroll 
levy for compensating workers made redundant: it is likely 
to cost employers £25 million a year. The other new impost 
will not be determined by the Chancellor, nor will its yield 
pass through the Exchequer. It is the system of levies to be 
imposed on firms by the new industrial training boards that 
are now in process of being set up for every major industry. 
It could cost the engineering industry alone £100 million 
a year. 

The principle behind this training levy is that the state 
should play a far more active role than before in shaping a 
highly skilled national labour force. The Industrial Training 
Act is strangely loved. The Conservatives passed it last year, 
and would like to be operating it. Labour ministers wish 
it were all their own, and are eager to be generous with help 
for it. The Ministry of Labour’s civil servants, with a wink 
and a nod, claim it for themselves. But how is it 
working ? 

The main practical aim of the Act is to ensure that every 
firm in the industries of Britain does its bit or pays its share 
in the training of skilled manpower. The Minister of Labour 
has set up a Central Training Council of eminent representa¬ 
tives of employers, organised labour and educational people : 
this council will lay down broad lines of policy. For each 
definable industry there are then being established training 
boards, empowered to levy money on the firms in that industry, 
and to spend it either on running training establishments itself 
or on reimbursing those firms that already do their fair whack 
of training ; the central government will pay for administrative 
expenses in the first year of a board’s operation and various 
other initial expenses. The work of these boards is to be 
guided by the newly created Manpower Research Unit in the 
Ministry of Labour, whose job is to estimate the future 
demand for certain skills. All this is good. 

But there are some doubts of both practice and principle 
about the system that has been adopted. One practical worry 
is how those who are to do the training are themselves to be 
trained and paid. They will need, for example, to be paid 
more than the craftsmen in the industry they cater for, which 
could make them very expensive indeed as compared to other 
sorts of teachers. Mr Gunter has already bumped up the 
support given to firms (whether or not their industry has 
a training board) that spend money on training trainers. 
But it^vould be a shame if the only people sent for such 


training were ageing craftsmen past their productive peak. 

Most of the doubts of principle spring from the decision 
that has been made to tackle training on an industry-by¬ 
industry basis. Some critics said from the start that, in a 
country in which so many industries are concentrated in par¬ 
ticular regions, it would be better to organise training on a 
regional basis ; they complained that co-operation with colleges 
of further education, run by local authorities and often with 
strong links with a local industry, would not be helped by the 
industry-wide approach. Gallant attempts are now being made 
to encourage such co-operation. However, the industry-wide 
approach does have three disadvantages. * 

The first is that the industries defined for the purposes of 
the industrial training boards do not at all coincide with the 
industries demarcated by the Department of Economic Affairs, 
and put under the paternal care of (so far) 17 industrial plan¬ 
ning boards, or little Neddies. The 30-odd training boards that 
may eventually be established will thus not be geared into 
the rest of the industrial planning structure. (Building and 
civil engineering are one for training purposes, two for the 
needs of their Neddies.) This might not matter in practice 
were it not for the levies raised for training. The boards may 
raise the levy as they like. The training boards for engineering, 
construction and wool (which have already been established) 
will be levying a percentage of their member firms’ wage and 
salary bill; but the iron and steel training board will be raising 
a levy in the form of a payroll tax on all member firms. 

In order to look after their common needs for trained 
foundrymen, there is to be a joint board, straddled between 
engineering firms and those in iron and steel. How will the 
firms’ interests in this be reconciled? And what will happen 
to a shipbuilding firm that converts itself to making bits of 
prefabricated houses, if the shipbuilding training council now 
being formed decides to have a different levy system from that 
adopted by the construction board ? And what, then, of the 
eventual board for building materials ? The industiy-by- 
industry levy system must not be allowed to build into the 
British economy a new set of rigidities. It is becoming more 
and more apparent that a mistake was made by not linking the 
industrial training levies to a national (instead of an industry- 
by-industry) payroll tax. Quite apart from its other advan¬ 
tages, this would have provided a way of giving exira help ro 
training in the poorer outlying regions. 


O ne singularly important part of the industrial training pro¬ 
cess, moreover, is at present outside the scope of the 
industrial training boards themselves. Their function is to 
train new teenage entrants to an industry. But the business of 
retraining older workers, already in employment in a declin¬ 
ing industry, remains with the Government Training Centres, 
a charge on the general Exchequer and run by the Ministry of 
Labour. These centres, first set up in 1919 to look after old 
soldiers, have never yet quite got dear of their origins. The 
Conservative Government in its last couple of years of office 
finally, after a series of ups and downs, decided to press ahead 
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with expansion of these centres: there will by the end of 
this year be 30 GTCs, with a total annual throughput of 
12,000 people. 

The usual course in a training centre lasts six months. The 
trend is, at last, gradually towards ensuring that these re¬ 
trainees get roughly the same income while under retraining 
as they earned in their previous job (and the new schemes 
for redundancy payments, and for wage-related unemployment 
benefit, should help them along). But GTCs still suffer from 
suspicion by trade unionists who fear “ dilution ” of their craft. 
It is highly desirable that their work should be more fully 
integrated into the work of the training boards. Not only will 
the boards have money that could push them ahead, but the 
fact that the boards will be manned by top trade unionists as 
well as by employers should then open the employment field 
far more widely for men trained at them. 

One final anxiety arises. Recem developments have sug¬ 
gested that the country is fortunately at last beginning to move 
away from the old superstitions of the apprenticeship system 
(largely because it has become apparent that apprenticeship 


cannot provide skilled people with the necessary speed and 
flexibility, nor in sufficient numbers). But it remains true that 
the British are still, whether under the industrial training 
boards or within the government training centres, treating 
the business of learning a skill as something quite apart from 
the business of learning about life through education. 

The Ministry of Labour and the Department of Education 
at the national level, and individual firms and local education 
authorities around the country, may have the best of intentions 
for integrating the vocational and the educational aspects of 
training. But the institutional structure of industrial training 
is to be clearly separate from that of education. A modem 
industrial country most obviously needs a large output of well- 
educated people, who, because they are well educated, will Jje 
able to pick up a skill in a relatively short time and pick up yet 
another skill when their first has been made obsolete by 
technical progress. This should be die next item on the 
agenda. It is not at all clear that these separate industry- 
by-industry training boards , are ideally equipped to 
promote it. 


COMMENTARY 


INCOMES roue* 


Private Precept 


I S the object of a wage reference to Mr 
Jones's prices and incomes board to 
pick out annoyingly CvLes.ive increases that 
the general public would not otherwise have 
noticed ? Or is the object of an incomes 
policy precisely to pick out those that are 
bound to be noticed, th it therefore become 
pace-setters, and to declare public war on 
them ? Mr George Brown has opted for 
the first alternative by choosing as his first 
reference the recent wage ofler to 120,000 
workers in the general printing and provin¬ 
cial newspaper industry. It was an offer that 
kept nominally within the 3 !. per cent norm 
in terms of basic wage rate>, but included 
complicated fringe benefits that would hoist 
the rise in actual earnings well beyond it. 
The workers concerned are already 
extremely well paid (a criterion which sug¬ 
gests that steelworkers’ wages might be con¬ 
sidered next), and the industry is riddled 
with restrictive practices. Above all, the 
increase had been fairly willingly agreed in 
cahoots between the private enterprise em¬ 
ployers and the trade unions. This is 
because printing is one of those trades that 
can and does generally pass on increases in 
costs fairly easily to its customers. This is 
a case where Mr Jones’s board may have 
the political advantage of being able to cane 
both private enterprise employers and trade 
union leaderships at one and die same time. 
Obviously, it is a good thing to have 


somebody looking into wage increases of 
this kind. But the blunt tact remains that 
the case is an odd hunt runner to use, 
because private employers tin siy huffily 
(and justly) that it is in the public and semi- 
public sectors - not the private enterprise 
one—that everybody can at present find the 
most blatant examples of the forces that are 
now escalating the economy into another 
general wage push inflation by the usual 
process of eager emulation. 


Public Example 

M r benn’s wage increase to the postmen 
opened the most lecent floodgates. 
A committee of inquiry established by* Mr 
Gunter has this week carried on the process 
by recommending a 12 .; per cent increase 
in earnings for private enterprise bus 
workers. The argument here is the usual 
silly one that as London Transport has 
started a busmen’s inflation, and because 
Midland Red drivers pounding along the 
Mi probably deserve more money, similar 
increases must be given to busmen in 
Snoddlegrass (where there is probably no 
shortage of busmen at present wage rates, 
but where at the new rates bus services will 
simply have to be dosed down). Mr Gunter 
has also this week approved a wages council 
recommendation of another 6 per cent for 


lorry drivers, even though the prices 
charged by their employers are before Mr 
Jones’s board. The railway and coal mining 
claims stind in the centre of public atten¬ 
tion, and it is a tragic mistake not to have 
referred at least the first of them to Mr 
Jones at the same time as the printers' 
increase. 

This threatened collapse on the public 
sector cf the incomes front occurs at a time 
when retail prices have just risen by 2 per 
cent in a month, very largely because of 
price increases generated by the Govern¬ 
ment through the budget. It has been 
accompanied this week by a speech from Mr 
Gunter himself, urging industrialists not to 
be “ too pessimistic ” about incomes policy, 
and then exuding a great dose of sancti¬ 
monious pessimism about the little that he 
thinks his own ministiy can do. The 
tragedy is that if incomes policy now breaks 
down, everybody will say that this is a 
sign that the policy never had a chance of 
working ; but the real explanation will be 
that the Government itself has so far worked 
it so ineptly. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

UN, si! OAS, no! 

T hirty thousand American troops, and 
Mr McGeorgc Bundy, are not, we are 
asked to believe, sufficient to control those 
Dominican generals, Imbert and Wessiu. 
Since thev broke the precarious cease-fire 
by bembing the rebel radio station on May 
13 th, the military junta’s forces have been 
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hammering hard at the northern rebel-held 
sector of Santo Domingo: the American 
“ safety zone ” dividing the two Dominican 
factions is* according to correspondents and 
UN observers, providing the junta, and the 
junta only, with a bridge and shelter. With 
these military advantages* General Imbert 
has flatly turned down the latest attempt by 
the Americans to whisk up a compromise 
candidate whom the Dominican people 
might accept. 

Yet whatever America’s military right 
hand is doing, the choice of candidate shows 
its left hand is wavering. Senor Antonio 
Guzman, who served as minister of agricul¬ 
ture during Senor Juan Bosch’s brief presi¬ 
dency, was acceptable to both Colonel 
Caama&o, the rebel leader* and Senor Bosch 
himself. His selection as a compromise 
leader reveals some rapid American re¬ 
thinking after last week’s dreams about 
adopting General Imbert as Washington’s 
man: contact of a kind has ar last been 
established with the rebels — and with 
Dominican realities. But the generals, 
understandably, are less mentally athletic: 
still in pursuit of those “ communists,” 
they arc not adjusted to new thoughts about 
Senor Bosch’s suspect friends and sup¬ 
porters. 

The heavyweight team of some of Presi¬ 
dent Johnson’s closest advisers, led by Mr 
Bundy, who arrived in Sanro Domingo last 
weekend, may have been trying to cut the 
ground from under the rival team—also a 
pretty impressive one—that the United 
Nations Secretary-General sent there after 
the emergency Security Council meeting on 
May 14 th. The principal UN representa¬ 
tive, Dr Josd Mayobre, was insisting soon 
after his arrival on Tuesday that the 
Dominican conflict had become a matter for 
the Security Council. The United Stares 
still disputes this hotly. But with the un¬ 
fortunate mission from the Organisation of 
American States having slunk dolefully and 
entirely unsuccessfully back to Washington, 
and with the Dominican crowds chanting 
“UN, si! OAS, no!,” rhe time could come 
when the Americans may turn to the United 
Nations to disentangle them. The Organi¬ 
sation of American States no longer has the 
status, even as facc-savcr. 


BRITAIN AND CHINA 

East Wind 

I N London on May 15th, the Sino-Sovict 
dispute took a striking form. The new¬ 
born Society for Anglo-Chinese Under¬ 
standing held its first meeting, at Church 
House, with Dr Joseph Needham of Cam¬ 
bridge in the chair. Dr Needham has 
resigned from the presidency of the older- 
established Britain-China Friendship Asso¬ 
ciation, and a number of its members have 
similarly transferred their allegiance to the 
new society. The older association had 
been so rightly controlled by the British 
Communist party that the party leadership* 


which rakes Moscow's side against Peking, 
was able to secure the defeat of all the pro- 
Peking resolutions at the 1964 annual meet¬ 
ing. The dissidents at first organised a 
small “ study group " and issued a news¬ 
letter to publicise the Chinese case ; now 
they have established a new society on the 
ruins of the old. 

Peking’s “ east wind ’’ blows benignly 
upon the new venture. The society’s secre¬ 
tary, Mr Derek Bryan, told its first meeting 
that China had already invited a delegation 
of members, and the Chinese embassy 
staged a reception for them. The meeting 
was marked by Mr William Warbey’s 
violent attack on American policies, which 
drew frequent loud applause. Only Miss 
Vanessa Redgrave voiced any fear that this 
might not be quite the thing for a society 
that Dr Needham describes as non-political, 
and which, according to Dr Joan Robinson, 
is not supposed to present any particular 
point of view. Mr Warbey envisages the 
formation of an all-party parliamentary 
group, embracing Mr Philip Nocl-Baker, 
Mr Jeremy Thorpe, Dame Joan Vickers and 
other MPs who have sponsored the new 
society. Some of its more politically sensi¬ 
tive sponsors have indicated that they will 
sever their connection with it if the pre¬ 
liminary assurances about its non-political 
nature are not borne out. But the most 
interesting names on the list are these of 
leading figures in the Communist parry and 
its pro-Soviet “ front ” organisations. These 
people presumably know what they are 
doing in a pro-China society that is actually 
pro-China. Are they there to keep an 
eye on it for the party, or in defiance of rhe 
pany ? 

TEACHER TRAINING 

A Mess of Advisers 

P ooh Mr Crosland is going to have to 
make up his own mind about how 
to get enough teachers for the rising gener¬ 
ation of schoolchildren. The advisory 
council on the training of teachers that he 
inherited with the Ministry of Education is 
breaking up in disorder. This is no 
surprise, since the council had 54 members 
and the world of education is notoriously 
argumentative ; this week its chairman, Mr 
Alan Bullock, resigned. The one legacy of 
rhe advisory council's meetings may prove 
to be an orchestrated opposition to the 
sensible policies that the ministry and the 
local authorities would probably like to 
pursue towards the teacher training 
colleges. 

The hopeful proposition is that the 
number of teachers produced by the train¬ 
ing colleges could be greatly increased* at 
minimal cost, by reorganising the teaching 
year in existing colleges into four instead 
of three terms. Then—by alternating the 
students’ periods of training, of practical 
work in schools* and the vacation—it could 
he arranged that each student spent only 
two of the four annual tdrras in college. 
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In consequence* two waves of students 
could be processed each year in each college 
instead of one now. 

The counter-argument is that under ibis 
regime the training colleges would become 
mere teaching factories, totally unlike the 
university departments that rhe Robbins 
report wished to transform them into. 
(Training college teachers also protest that 
their holidays would be reduced nearly to 
the four weeks or so a year suffered by 
most other professional people.) The under¬ 
lying contention is that the training colleges 
are, now, the tranquil haunts of study and 
research and scholarship that in an ideal 
world they might be. But in fact they are 
nothing of the sort. Most of them are in 
practice already factories producing 
teachers; but factories that use their 
expensive capital equipment and their 
scarce skilled labour very desultorily 
indeed. 

To change all this in rhe direction of 
more brutalist efficiency would certainly not 
be a step in the direction of that ideal 
world of tranquil scholarship after which so 
many immaculate educationists hanker. 
But it would not, by the same token, 
necessarily mean a falling off from the pretty 
unscholarly standards of many or the 
colleges as they arc now. The stark alter¬ 
native is to condemn a generation of child¬ 
ren to oversized classes and inadequate 
education. Mr Crosland should not have 
much difficulty deciding what to do, even 
if he finds it hard to push the right decision 
thiough in face of a lot of wrong-headed 
(and wrong-hearted) opposition. 


GUN RUNNING 

The High Road 

S OM v stories sound too fantastic ro be 
false. The one told by Uganda's 
minister for internal affairs, Mr Felix 
Onama, on Monday is like that. Mr Onama 
was explaining why a convoy of eleven 
truckloads of arms wandered through Kenya 
on its way from Tanzania to Uganda, with¬ 
out the Kenya government actually being in¬ 
formed about it. It seems that the Ugandan 
army officer in charge of the convoy heard 
en route that the direct road from Tanzania 
to Uganda* which runs round the western 
side of Lake Victoria, was in poor shape. 
So, as often happens in Africa, he took the 
indirect road—around the eastern side of 
Lake Victoria, which happens to pass 
through Kenya. 

This story has not been accepted by 
President Kenyatta of«JCenya. “ An act of 
criminal folly and a serious violation of 
Konya’s territorial integrity,” he called it 
on Tuesday. Perhaps Mr Kcnyatta’s police 
have been questioning the unfortunate 
Ugandan who led the convoy and who has 
been under arrest in Kenya since the convoy 
was ificked up by Mr Kenyatta’s men early 
on Sunday morning, May 17th. It may be 
that it was all part of a Ugandan plot 
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THE PACE-SETTEE 

(Pacesetters prefer Sabenn's straight run to Brussels gateway to all Europe) 


The way you picked that winner out of a field of untried two-year- 
olds was positively amazing. And we thought we knew something 
about horsepower. Of course, we did see you down in the'pad- 
dock talking with the hor$e*s owners, but we couldn’t intrude on 


your conversation. Now, here you are In the winner’s circle. 
But that is one of the advantages of being a pace-setter. Picking a 
front runner is just part of yOur unerring skill for knowing the best. 
It’s obvious. You fly with us. You fly Sabena. 




met** mu imtMfs 

SABENA. THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL NETWORK' HOMING ON BRUSSELS, HUB OF THE COMMON MARKET 








(official or unofficial) to overthrow the 
government of Kenya. But whether this is 
true or not it is the theory most likely to 
be believed by Mr Kenyatta who has, after 
all, spent the past few months at the head 
of a government that keeps denying 
rumours of plots against it atid keeps slam¬ 
ming political punches at likely plotters. 
And it is certainly time to wonder how much 
longer it will be before the leaders of 
Uganda and Tanzania respond to the dis¬ 
approval that radicals all over east Africa 
are beginning to voice about what they see 
as Mr Kenyatta’s pro-wesfffn leanings. But 
if ever the Uganda governttM^js proved to 
be plotting against the Af«**/the father of 
east African nationalise ma%J<Mno 

Kenyatta—that woutyte'lfMflMct,ftpied. 


ISRAEL & ARABS , 

No Meeting Point 


I nternational Option awne ^fequtra 
some response frog* Israel to 
peace proposals of Freridftpt BcpSpINl qf 
Tunisia. It has got it. These 
point. When on May 
Israeli prime minister, told the KnsiS^ipf 
Israel’s terms for a settlement thcyrtyUiied 
out—like President BourguibaaV-to 06 toe 
same as before. 

Israel understandably insists on no sub¬ 
stantial change in ity frontiers. More con» 


COMMENTARY 

troversially, it offers only financial help for 
the resettling of Arab refugees. There 
would be no sanctuary for them in Israel— 
not even for a few of them. Perhaps in this 
year of Israeli elections Mr Eshkol dare not 
offer more. At least his tone was more 
conciliatory than that of his predecessor, Mr 
Ben-Gurion (who is now officially a can¬ 
didate for re-election) and he conjured up a 
picture of possible peace with the Arabs that 
$sas moving—at least to outsiders whose 
are not directly involved. 
<^Mt|Uiy impressive was his tailpiece—his 
tfljjfmsion of national pride in the great 
mp for art agkd historical treasures that 
the^^elfr ppefted on May nth on their 
sidJp ( of Jerusalem. When poor King 
tt&scin rf Jordan wanted similarly to show 
in the future of Arab Jeru- 
SAmbf Maiding an inter-Arab university 
be WRaJfobbed off by his own poli- 
penny-wise western in- 
fbtifWitof & .Wong} have been a more not- 
mljkjmm Of,Arab strength than the mere 
armaments. Where voufc 
re will your heart be also. • 


coMkomwnt 
SSnS Wanted Man 


E ver since The Economist, duly bowing 
to Mr Stephen 1 Potter, invented 
Cwthmanship, the Commonwealth has itself 


©be Cconomttft 
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THE ISSUING BANKERS 


JIT The “ Bank Notes Issue Bill,” which 
^11 a short time since was bettfeved to be 
j| quite sate, is now in a position of 
considerable danger ... It was, after 
some previous variations ot form, and after 
a long discussion with the issuing bthken, 
fixed by Mr G1 idstonc that the banks con¬ 
forming to the Bill should receive the 
advantages conferred by it for 15 years upon 
payment of 1 1 per cent, on the imount of 
their authonsed circulation During and 
liter the 14th year the Executive Go\em¬ 
inent was empowered to give a year’s notice 
that the issues of such banks were to 
determine, but it was expicssly explained 
that such notice, if given, and such liability 
to notice, should not prejudice the question 
of a renewed lease to the conioi tiling banks 
011 such terms as should be, fifteen years 
hence, thought fit. At the end of the fifteen 
years the question was to be re-opened, and 
reconsidered; but what the result of that 
consideration should be was neither pre¬ 
judiced nor settled. ... In the House 
of Commons, at the suggestion of Mr 
Hankey, supported by Mr Goschcn, the 
mam clause of the Bill was altered The 
Executive Government was not only 
empowered, but compelled to give the nonce 
to determine the issues in question . . . 
Against these alterations of the House of 
Commons the issuing bankers protested, 
and Mr Gladstone agreed that the word 


“ may * should be substituted for the word 
“ shah,” but required the notice to termi¬ 
nate at the end of fifteen years, to be given 
on or before January 1st, 1879, instead of 
on or after that day And ht icpOrtcd iq 
the preamble of the Bill words stating that 
it was desirable to fix a period at which 
the rights given by the Bill sbould deter¬ 
mine, but that such notice, if given* should 
not bo taken to prejudge the question 
whether a new lease ot such right* should 
or should not be granted The change of 
after to * before” made it practically cer¬ 
tain that the notice would be given unless 
,ome fresh arrangement was come to, but 
the words m the preamble made it clear 
that such notice, even if given, should not 
prejudge the concession of a new term, and 
practically in the yeir 1878 it would have 
been the business of the conforming banks 
ro bestir themselves to see whether or not 
they could obtain a new lease. To these 
terms a majority ot the meeting of the 
issuing bankers, including several of the 
banks of largest authorised circulation, 
agreed, but a dissentient minority has 
receded and threatens to throw out the 
Bill. The minority Is principally com¬ 
posed of bankers in Yorkshire, wfcfo have 
always disliked the Bill from the codimence- 
mem, and who only agreed to the former 
arrangement with Mf Gladstone as a con¬ 
cession and to preserve for future use a 
unanimity among the issuing bankers. 
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continued to raise this already high form 
of gamesmanship to still higher levels. 
Next month, when the prime ministers 
and presidents assemble in London— 
twenty-one of them, a net gain of three 
since last July’s meeting—they may y even 
contemplate the gaudy vision of a Common¬ 
wealth parliament, a balloon that Mr 
Wilson floated a year ago. In one respect, 
however, they have faltered. Last July 
they were suddenly swept into agreement 
on establishing a joint secretariat—a pro¬ 
ject rather unexpectedly introduced into 
the Marlborough House council chamber 
by some of the African heads of government. 
They also approved a longer-heralded 
British idea or creating a joint found¬ 
ation to help finance professional exchanges 
between member states. But since then 
little progress has been recorded on either 
front. The foundation is supposedly wait¬ 
ing in the wings for the secretariat to take 
the stage first; and the secretariat is still 
in shadow. There has been unforeseen 
delay even over the choice of a single 
Cwthman to serve as secretary-general. 

Early in January, unanimous recom¬ 
mendations about the form and tasks of 
the secretariat emerged from a fairly brisk' 
week of talks in London between senior 
officials of member states. Two partici¬ 
pants in those talks, Mr Arnold Smith, 
who has been Canadian ambassador in 
Cairo and Moscow', and Mr Alistair 
McIntosh* a New Zealander who is 
permanent bead of his prime minister’s 
departmeat and of the external affairs 
department too, looked like early front¬ 
runners in the Cwthman’s Cup, although 
neither Of their governments was in a hurry 
to napoe them as candidates and thus risk 
losing their services. 

A third name that was on some lips at a 
later stage was that of Sir Robert Jackson 
—an Australian now serving as a con- 
cultant to the UN Special Fund—who 
was, briefly, rumoured to be London’s 
favourite nominee ; but London hastened to 
deny any intention of playing favourites. 
But another Australian also in UN service, 
Mr George Ivan Smith, was openly named 
as the candidate recommended by Presi¬ 
dents Kaunda and Nyerere. No final 
decision is now to be expected until the 
Commonwealth conference itself meets. It 
is not merely a choice between Smiths ; 
who is to be the Cwthman will depend 
largely on how much scope the job may 
offer, and, in spite of all that show of unani¬ 
mity back in January, there is even now a 
wide range of differing opinion on this. 


Appofntments, Business 
Personal notices, and other 
Classified Advertisements: pages 982, 
983, 984, 985 and 986 
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THE WORLD 


Setting the Rhine on 


O N the second day of the Queen* s visit to Get many the Frank¬ 
furter Allgemeinc Zeitung published an anthology of 
remarks that distinguished Germans and Englishmen have made 
over two cettfuttes about each other's national character , Kant's 
observation in 1764 headed the selection : “ The Englishman 
behaves coldly at the beginning of every acquaintanceship, and 
indifferently towards a foreignet. He ts little inclined to try to 
please . Yet he ts ready to perform gieat services once he lias 

accepted you as a friendS* The second choice was Novahs's 

“ Every Englishman is an island ” ; and the last , Churchill's 
reflection that his hate had subsided the moment Germany had 
given up the fight. 

The comments are sobering in face of what seems to be wide¬ 
spread popular expectations in Germany that an era of Anglo- 
German friendship is to be ushered in by a fairy queen. It is as 
well that President Lubke set the official sights modestly low tn his 
speech at Schloss Bruhl on Tuesday night, when he said that hope 
was germinating in the Ger man people that, from being good allies , 
the two nations would become good friends. Behind all exaggerated 
expectations there ate solid grounds for such hope. Both govern¬ 
ments are taking immense trouble to make the Queens visit a 
success that will serve the growth of constructse relations between 
the two countries Each now appreciates that it needs the other's 
support in the changing social and economic order of Europe 
Each has something to give and to take from the other And 
awareness of this interdependence has been enhanced b\ fresh 
common disappointment at the policies of President de Gaulle 


fire ? 

m m 1 * » 



Sometimes counsel take... and tometimes tea 

On both sides the event can be made the occasion for laying 
aside outdated suspicions. The Queen's visit to Berlin and 
declaration of support for German reunification will have completed 
the work of reassurance as to the British government's intentions 
begun by Mr Wilson on his trip to Bonn in March. And in 
Britain , politic laris and publicists should deny themselves the mean 
satisfaction of casting stones at a Germany which for over fifteen 
years has known democratic government, peaceful prosperity and a 
notable devotion to the ideals of a united Europe 


GERMANY AND THE MIDDLE EAST 

It's an ill wind... 

FROM OUR BONN CORRrsPONDFN T 

ow that the tumult and the shouting have died, and the litter 
of broken agreements and embassy glass has been swept away, 
west Germany’s relations with Israel and the Arab world do not 
look so cheerless after all. Thanks largely to that improbable 
benefactor Herr Walter Ulbricht, of Moscow and east Berlin* the 
air has in fact been cleared of a great deal of cant. Business 
between Bonn and Israel, which since 1952 has been guardedly 
transacted yet constantly growing, is now to be conducted under 
the aegis of normal diplomatic relations. Bonn’s dealings with the 
Arab world are not as radically upset as the decision of ten Arab 
states to dispense with diplomatic courtesies might suggest they 
have been. And (rejoice with Herr Schroder* the foreign minister) 
a new suppleness has been adroitly injected into the stiff bones of 
the Hallstein doctrine. 

President Nasser’s invitation to Herr Ulbricht to visit the United 
Arab Republic last February was inspired by Moscow in quest 
of devices for boosting the international standing of the head of 
the east German state. Bonn’s Objection—that a friendly state 
should not flout the west German government’s claim solely to 


represent the German nation—was brushed aside with t^e help of 
the embarrassing disclosure that m 1962 Dr Adenauer had under¬ 
taken to supply Israel with arms to the value of some 320 million 
marks. Herr Erhard promptly suspended further deliveries: about 
60 million marks of the fund remaib undrawn. But Herr Ulbrichr 
landed at Alexandria On February 24th notwithstanding, and was 
received in Cairo like a king. 

Bonn retaliated on March 7th. After contentious meetings of 
the cabinet, Herr Erhard announced he had decided to stop further 
economic aid to Egypt and to begin negotiating with Israel about 
the establishment of full diplomatic relations. On May 12th, Bonn 
and Jerusalem announced that all major obstacles had been over¬ 
come and the deed done. By the middle of this week ten Arab 
states (Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, 
Kuwait, Sudan and Algeria) had formally severed their diplomatic 
connections with west Germany. An eleventh state, Libya, may 
follow suit when the Arab heads of government meet in Cairo 
on May 26th to discuss further common action. 

These lofty postures having been struck, it is possible to discern 
what is happening lower down. Some quite useful ties, it seems, 
are still in place. The embassies have closed, but not their con¬ 
sular departments ; nor the German consulates in Alexandria, Port 
Said and Aleppo; nOr the German cultural institutes in Cairo. 
Aleppo and Damascus Thus trade and cultural relations have 
been scarcely affected, and are not now expected to be. This is 





$94 

sensible. In/t 964 die total value of the thirteen Ahi^ coi#tttrie6 9 
exports to tfen Germany was 2,866 million marks (of which cA 
accounted for 2,262 million marks), and the value of wc$t Ger¬ 
many’s exports to the Arab countries was 1,495 million trlarks. 
There art 4,283 Arab students at west German universities and 
technical colleges, of whom 1,200 are Syrians, 1,153 Egyptians, 
795 Iraqis and 631 Jordanians. In addition, 402 young Arabs are 
at present apprenticed to west German industrial firms. None of 
these students and apprentices have been recalled. * 

The reasonable tone of the letters exchanged last week between 
the German chancellor and President Nasser is another hopeful 
sign that the diplomatic fissure may not be all that de$p 0$ lasting. 
Writing on May 9th to all the Arab heads of state, ^err Erhard 
assured them of Germany’s genuine wish to end the estrangement. 
He reminded them of the legitimacy of west Germany V^elusive 
claim to represent the Germ ah people, pointed out that west Ger¬ 
many would be^th^ eighty-eighth state to recognise Israel, and 
averred that the agreement contained no secret engage- 

sntsffe either to er arms or to guarantee Israel’s frontiers. 
Itt'his reply on May I2fh, President NaSser assured Herr Erhard 
that the United Arab Republic was similarly interested in restoring 
gKkt fffl and was ready to back the German people’s demand for 
telf^determhiation. In Bonn, President Nasser’s words are inter¬ 
preted gt hiltthig that he intends neither to recognise the east 
German regime Officially, nor to instigate economic reprisals against 
west Germany. This surmise is further supported by the 
president’s known uneasiness at Russian interference and by his 
anxiety that the Arab world should not be weakened by acrimonious 
debate. 

The meeting of Arab leaders on May 26th may throw a clearer 
light on Arab intentions. Bonn is ready to talk about resuming 
economic aid; and a pretext for the Arabs to respond without 
loss of face is seen in the new German government—even should 
it have a familiar look—that will come into being after the general 
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electiOtfln September, bar the^tneantffi&f Blfrin to 

purtuc its present "po^cy/of pgpent reserve, lading ba<$t both 
tortidt afld Stick. Herr Schrader’s redefinition of me Hlllstein 
doctrine at question time in the Bundestag on May 14th gi\fes west 
Germany a little more room than before for manoeuvre in dealing 
with governments inclined to flirt with both Germanies. He was 
guided, the foreign minister said, by the concept that the establish¬ 
ment of diplomatic relations uith Herr Ulbricht’s regime was “ an 
unfriendly act tpwaids the federal government which would dam- 
pal it to review" its relations with the country concerned.” « 
Despite the terrible impediment of recent history, west Ger¬ 
many’s relations with Israel have in practice been steadily im¬ 
proving ever since Dr Adenauer declared in the Bundestag on 
September 17, 1951, that the German people were under an Obli¬ 
gation to make moral and material restitution to the Jews. For 
these words were quickly followed by impressive deeds. Over a 
period of twelve years west Germany has paid 3,400 million marks 
in restitution to Israel, mainly in the form of goods and services: 
notably ships, railway equipment and industrial installations such 
as the copper plant at Timna. Since the machines have had to 
be maintained, and sometimes replaced by newer models, ordinary 
commercial dealings soon developed out of those of restitution. 
In 1956 the value of Israel’s purchases from Germany was 35.2 
million marks, in i960 87.8 million marks, and last year 244 million 
marks. Israel is to be compensated generously in cash (more 
than 100 million marks) for Germany’s failure to fulfil the whole 
of the secret arms agreement. At least 80 of the German scientists* 
who have been helping Egypt to make modern weapons have been 
coaxed home, and more are on the way. It is expected that 
negotiations for new economic agreements between west Germany 
and Israel will begin in two or three months’ time, after am¬ 
bassadors have been exchanged. Plans for the peoples of the two 
countries to get to know each other better arc already being dis¬ 
cussed and put on paper. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


MAGHREB 

Salutes and 
Saboteurs 

A S every debutante’s mother knows, you 
cannot give a purposeful party unless 
you have worked assiduously on your social 
contacts first. It was as part of his social 
Insurance before the Afro-Asian conference 
So be held in Algiers in June that President 
Benbella made a crash date with King 
Hassan of Morocco on May 12th. That the 
two should meet on the Algerian-Moroccan 
frontier had been on the books for some 
time. But the .president had been in no 
hurry until he realised that it was not only 
hiter-Maghrebi relations but the greater 
success of his Afro-Asian party that was at 
coke. King Hassan could not be personally 
his guest—presuming he wishes to be so— 
before some preliminary salute. The two 
heads of state have been on little more than 
bowing terms since their frontier conflict 
broke out in 1963 ; and when King Hassan 
has travelled to Tunis and Cairo he has 
gone by Spain—not Algiers. 

President Benbella also hoped that King 
Hassan might still exert a sensible influence 
on countries Who are, shatteringly, not 
94 with it.” Could he, for example, possibly 


persuade President Bourguiba of Tunisia 
(who is to visit Morocco before the con¬ 
ference) to renounce his ideas about co¬ 
existing with Israel ? King Hassan is him¬ 
self non-conformist, but he is always ele¬ 
gant ; for all that he refused to break off 
relations with Germany, he did cancel a 
state visit to Bonn. Perhaps with a little 
pressure, his sense of good taste might 
prevail. 

It is Cairo that supplies the pressure. 
There, and in Beirut, the three Maghrebi 
countries, Morocco, Tunisia and Libya are 
—for failing to break with Germany—being 
talked of as 44 squares.” (Square because 
with Saudi Arabia—which, although it has 
broken with Bonn, does not in general wear 
Cairo fashions—they make a foursome.) In 
consequence, there have been suggestions 
that Algiers and not Rabat would be more 
comme U faut for the next Arab heads of 
state conference in September—a real blow 
to Moroccan prestige. Ring Hassan, in his 
tum ? is reported to have pointed out to the 
president that if he asks u beats” to his 
party, that is to say asks African liberation 
movements, the staider black African coun¬ 
tries who do not hold with these movements 
will virtually be shut out. 

Moroccans naturally attach more import¬ 
ance to the neighbourly nature of the 
Hassan-Benbelk encounter than to its 
Afro-Asfan context. It was good'that talks 


could take place on joint economic interests, 
better still that, for the first time e\er, 
President Benbella conceded that the 
frontier question “might be discussed.” 
Above all the meeting was testimony that, 
whatever the differences between the 
countries of the Maghreb, Mr Benbella likes 
to deal with them politely. This was 
already * evident When he? prevented—or 
refrained from staging—any demonstrations 
in Algeria like those that took place in 
Cairo against President Bourguiba’s peace- 
with-Israel campaign. 

At the other end of the Maghreb* Libya 
is more exposed to the rough winds that 
blow from the east. The general strike and 
demonstrations that took place in Tripoli 
on May 12th are said to have had two 
causes: dissatisfaction with the elections 
that had been held two days earlier; and 
objection to the government’s refusal to 
break dff relations with Bonn. Then, if some 
portent had been needed that this thinly 
populated'country ekists on too narrow a 
margin* of-safety, four-oil wells were fired 
and another damaged on May 14th in the 
area that converges upon the Egyptian 
frontier was a professional job, 

employing ^ quantities of>{tigh explosive 
was dear, : skerc may be frontier salutes 
at tw^iem end of the Maghreb. The 
east ged$p, sadly, the playground of sabo¬ 
teur^ 
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Choose Hie Bonk 
wild Hie most experience • 
services • customers * locations 


Solid silver "Shoes” were Used M # 
form of currency throughout 
China until early this century. 
Times and Customs chang e, 
Today, trade and finance with the Bast 
require the full facilities of great 
international banking organisations. 
The Hongkong Bank, Group offers 
such a service and can provide, 
immediately, the latest information and 
expert advice On all aspects of trade 
and finance in these areas. 

THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 


As the oldest and largest Bank in Australasia, the Bank 
of New South Wales is in a special position to advise on 
investment ‘Down Under’. For those interested in Port* 
folio investment it operates a comprehensive service in¬ 
cluding full Nominee facilities throughout Australia and 
New Zealand. For companies considering expansion to 
Australasia and capital investment there it provides the 
fullest information and all international banking facili¬ 
ties. When you think of investing in Australia’s and New 
Zealand’s richly promising future—think fir$t of ‘the 
Wales’, Australasia’* first bank- 


More Australians and l^2feaWeis cfyp& the 

BAKKOFNEWIMTIij 

than ary other 


Main London Office: 29 Threadneedte$i)f£2 v 
Australian Migrant Information Sei 



THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 

HEAD OFFICII HONG KONO 
LONDON OFFICE: 0 GRACECHURCH STREET ECS 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 

80 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
111 WEST,SEVENTH STREET LOS ANOILIi 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE: 18 GRACECHURCtt STREET 
LONDON ECS 

WEST END BRANCH- 193 FALL MALL LONDON 0W1 

THE BRITISH BANK 
OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

HEAD OFFICE: 7 KING WILLIAM STREET 
LONDON EC4 
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THIS SWAN 
IS YOUR 



EXECUTIVE 


... BUT DOES HE REALLY FEEL 
PART OF YOUR TEAM? 


You him well, reward his ability with 
promotion. He has the security of a pen¬ 
sion. He should feel part of the team—but 
how do you know that he does? 

It is hardly necessary to mention that 
nowadays able c\ecutives arc at a pre¬ 
mium. A glance at the ever-increasing 
advertisements put out by companies 
hoping to attract top staff will quickly re¬ 
mind \ou of this. And top staff arc well 
known to be occupationally mobile—only 
504 out of 1600 executives in a recent 
McGraw-Hill sample study held the same 
job, in the same company, in the same 
place, for longer than 12 months. This was 


prise comes from the feeling of being 
wanted, from the realization that any spec¬ 
ial initiative or effort taken on the firm’s 
behalf will be noticed and appreciated. 

Any real leader of men knows that there is 
more to it than the salary slip—that there is, 
as well, an inv isible but real reward which 
makes some organizations great, unassail¬ 
able. 

This is why the chief executives of the 
most famous firms in the world pay as 
much attention to presentation schemes 
as they do to salary increases and bonuses. 
For the right kind of presentation is not 
impersonal as money is—it is a human 



strings. It is a warm, personal expression 
of thanks valued as such by the man who 
receives it. 

What form should your firm’s presen¬ 
tations take? They should be gifts of a qua¬ 
lity that you would like to receive your¬ 
self Nothing less. For this reason Rolex 
watches are the presentation gifts par 
excellence. Rolex watches are worn by 
world leaders in politics, finance, industry 
and technology. This is no idle claim—the 
dazzling array of portraits of famous 
Rolex owners on the walls of the Rolex 
headquarters at Geneva proves if.* 

So the executive who receives a Rolex 
instinctively feels that his 
work is Appreciated fully. 

$4/you are in Genera, 
you will be welcomed at our 
world headfoarterf 
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Lpstword? 

T he nuclear device that the Chinese 
exploded on May 14th had less 
immediate political fall-out than their fiipt. 
It was applauded by pro-Chinese commun¬ 
ists (including those of Hanoi and of South 
Vietnam) and greeted more or lesi with 
embarrassed silehce by the Soviet Union 
aud its friends. The Indians and the Jugo¬ 
slavs denounced it a$ a menace to peace. 
The Chinese themselves called it an answer 
to American nuclear blackmail. A Pakistani 
newspaper called it a ” signal achievement 
of which &11 Asian nations should be proud,” 
and a Cambodian radio commentator 
remarked that, however many bombs there 
might be, H it is human beings alone who 
will decide tbcir destiny. It belongs to man 
to say the last word, even if that word has 
to be 4 end.’ ” 
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' Hbwevdr looked at it, the message 
*1 W** 4 the lUaftr' resigned, or cheerful, an 
acceptance* ol China as the fift£ njecl&r 
’ power. There Was one indication that the 
’ day when thla would be militarily as well 
as scientifically true had come closer: the 
Chinese devioe was exploded in the air, 
probably after befog dropped from an aero¬ 
plane. Comforting theories that China 
could still build no nuclear device small 
enough for its existing ddivcry systems— 
Russian medium bombers—have had to be 
abandoned. 

The most disturbing fall-out from the 
Chinese bomb will come as the half dozen 
countries that have the choice debate 
whether they, too, should not demonstrate 
their peaceloving zeal for “ coping with 
nuclear blackmail and abolishing all nuclear 
weapons ” by exploding a few of their own. 
The most concerned of these countries is 
India, whose primp minister has repeatedly 
saicj that his government does not want to 
develop nudea t Weapons—but that this 
policy is not fixed for all time. 


INDIA AND RUSSIA 

Bread or bombs 

I ROM. OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

M r shastri returned from the Soviet 
Union on Thursday gaorning, with 
ears still buzzing from the tumultuous 
ovations he received during* his eight-day 
stay, but without the complete understand¬ 
ing on all major issues that both sides 
predictably claimed. India was anxiously 
hoping for a firm Russian commitment vis- 
a-vis Pakistan, but this was not forthcoming. 
As for the Chinese bomb, Mr Kosygin 
studiously refrained from criticism of 
Peking. He poohpoohed the theory that 
China was engaged in nuclear blackmail 
In short, the Russians made it pjain that 
they had no intention bf getting involved in 



India’s problems with its neighbours. New 
Delhi was, in fact, urged to beware of 
“ people in imperialist circles ” who sought 
to drive wedges not only between India and 
Pakistan but also between India and 
44 others ”—Mr Kosygin did not say 
“ China,” but be may well have meant it. 
This inference is supported by private 
expressions of concern about India’s vulner¬ 
ability to western pressures. The Russians 
had been disappointed at New Delhi’s 
equivocal attitude to the American military 
presence in south-east Asia. They fear that 
stresses arising from unresolved disputes 
may yet make India a western client state. 

Mr Shastri argued the other way round: 
India’s continued non-alignment depended 
on the continuance of Russian support to 
match help from the West. To demonstrate 
that Indians heart was in the right place, he 
reiterated that all outside interference must 
cease in Vietnam, and 
that American bombing 
must stop. In a joint 
communique both sides 
agreed that a solution 
had to be found within 
the framework of the 
Geneva agreements of 
1954 ; 

Though their public 
exchanges were remark¬ 
ably cordial, Russian 
reservations were plain 
enough between the 
lines. Mr Kosygin was 
clearly thinking of 
Pakistan when he said 
that peace-loving coun- , 
tries and peoples need 
not take any develop¬ 
ment in Russian-Indian 
ties as directed against 
them*: This was imme¬ 
diately followed by the 
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disarming assurance that 
ship«wkh any third a 

both Pakistan and India totting* £c 
Moscow as tfneAh Tba Russian vtttf may 
still be available to India when Kashmir 
comes up next in the United Nations but 
if so it will be because of the Ru*afo«>foit 
of equating the UN with 
tion. As In the past, both' riptatrim will 
be urged to Seek a solution direct 

negotiations, but this tfrg the pm will Be 
Seriously meant. Afr Mr -Kosygin skid* 
conflicts between liberated countries must 
be settled peacefully. t ■ 

The Bhifo in Russian policy implied in 
these statements may ultimately give Asian 
politics a npw contexts The Americans and* 
Russians ^ayc tended so far to attach them* 
selves t6 opposing groups j this complicates 
local eon met*, aqch as Kashmir, and gives 
them global dimensions. With both' en¬ 
tries now throwing their weight tom %he 
cause of peace, China may haveUess'oppor* 
tunity of fishing in troubfodwatera* < 1 

America, Russia and Britain hive,- in-arty 
case, taken a common attitude toward the 
prospect of Indian nuclear weapons, though 
they are going about it in different ways. 
When Mr Kosygin told Indian corres¬ 
pondents last week that bread should have 
priority over bombs, he wad only skying 
what has been said in Washington and 
London, except that he said nothing about 
guarantees for those who choose bread. 
Although Mr Shastri spoke at length of the 
nudear menace in his public statements, all 
through the visit he, too, carefully avoided 
bringing up the plea for a guarantee that 
he had made in London last December. 
In New Delhi, his deputy, Mr G. L. Nanda, 
described China’s second test as 44 more of 
a bad thing,” but added that it had no 
relevance to the immediate military situa¬ 
tion. But the explosion triggered off fresh 
demands from extremists for an Indian 
bomb. 

While Mr Shastri's visit may have yielded 
meagre political dividends, Russia’s commit¬ 
ment to provide economic aid at substan¬ 
tially higher levels wa$ confirmed. During 
India’s fourth plan, which starts next year, 
it seems likely to total about £600 million, 
twice as much as during the current plan. 
India had evidently hoped to persuade the 
Russians to give at least one third of the 
total for commodity purchases untied to 
specific projects, but failed. The Russians 
offered instead to expand mutual trade as 
fast as possible. It is hoped to double trade 
by 1970, but this presumes India will have 
enough additional goods to export. Since 
many items the Russians want-woollens, 
for instance—require raw materials that 
India must first import from third countries, 
trade expansion is no answer to New 
Delhi’s problems. This is another dis¬ 
appointment for Mr Shastri to report to hid 
people whose hopes for this 5 Visit were 
exaggerated as much by wishful thinking is 
by petulant annoyance with the United 
States. 
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JUGOSLAVIA 

Riding Both Horses in 
Mid-Stream 

i 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPOftlb^T 

he men who rule Jugoslavia'today are sure they know where 
they are going, if a bit confused about exactly how to get 
there. They face the same problems as do most fast-developing 
countries-—inflation, shortage of foreign currency, a too rapid 
migration from the land—and some of their own too, such as 
discords between the constituent republics, and the tensions created 
within the ruling party by the government’s unorthodox policies. 
But their reaction to these difficulties is usually an ever livelier 
debate on how to get round them. Determined communists, 
their very success in developing the economy is increasingly 
involving them with problems like those of capitalist countries. 
But they are confident that they can find their own solutions— 
neither Russia’s nor the West’s. 

Within the political framework laid down by the communist 
patty, the Jugoslavs air their grievances, criticise the government, 
and suggest improvements. They behave like this partly because 
theirs is the most relaxed of the communist countries, with the 
most uninhibited contacts with the outside world ; and partly 
because the Jugoslav communists, having staked their reputation 
on successfully introducing their own socialist model, are naturally 
much exercised about how best to do it. 

Workers’ self-management, first introduced fifteen years ago, 
is their special pride, and they are determined to make it work ; 
but it is hard to find two people who agree on what stage it has 
reached, or how far it can really be pushed. Individual enterprises 
are wholly emancipated from the rigid control of a central planning 
authority. They plan their own production ; within limits, fix 
their own wages and prices (until the temporary price freeze 
imposed in March); and compete with each other in the open 
market. The amount of advertising, in the newspapers and on 
television, is noticeably increasing. Enterprises belonging to the 
same industry are'also learning to co-operate as well as compete, 
so as to produce more efficiently and cheaply through specialisation. 

The real degree of workers’ self-management inside each 
enterprise is less certain. The pace of development has, m fact, 
varied widely. And different people look at the councils from very 
different points of view. The theoretician tends to push the idea 
of self-management to its logical extreme and to hold forth in 
cloudy terms about the individual's place in his environment. 
The chairman of a workers' council may express equal enthusiasm, 
but in a more down-to-carth way, in terms of decisions taken 
and efficiency improved. The director of a factory tends to take 
a cooler look at the councils ; he may compare the relationship 
between them and the management to that between parliament 
and government, with the government taking all the detailed 
decisions. Clearly the relationship is changing, and at a pace 
that varies from enterprise to enterprise. The councils are steadily 
learning the ropes ; and rhe appointment and dismissal of directors 
is now in their hands. It is too early to guess who will eventually 
get the upper hand. 

Bur self-management is not stopping at the election of workers’ 
councils and their acquisition of experience and authority. Today 
the question is how to introduce self-management into the units 
into which a factory can be divided according to the different 
technological processes that take place in it. Such a unit may be 
so small that every man in it can share directly in guiding its 
affairs ; target Units have to elect their own councils. It is 
argued that, in large factories, workers' councils tend to be too 
remote and out of touch; and that carrying self-management 
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down into the economic units is the best way of mating <pch 
individual worker feel personally involved in making fie enter¬ 
prise efficient and productive. The extent to which this extension 
of self-management has actually been introduced seems to vary 
widely. Some people feel that the degree to which complicated 
modem industrial"processes can be split up into self-governing 
units is strictly limited. It will be some time before die Jugoslavs 
have finished working out how far they can put their rather 
idealistic conceptions Into practice without sacrificing efficiency. 

It is against this background of dogged experimentation with new 
and rather unorthodox ideas in an ebullient and rapidly expanding 
economy that one should view the economic difficulties that the 
government in Belgrade is now grappling with. The government 
has acted in the belief that the people deserve jam today and 
should not have to wait till tomorrow. The immense consumer 
demand has been not merely unrestrained, but actively stimulated 
by a system of generous consumer credit through jhfc banks. 
Industry has responded eagerly, with the result tat^the shops 
are crammed with goods and—more surprisingly—the streets are 
crowded with cars (mostly little Fiats made under licence in 
Jugoslavia). Exports have suffered, and the foreign trade deficit 
grown bigger, because enterprises have found it easier and more 
profitable to sell on the home market. They have also been seized 
with a frenzied urge to invest, whether in more machinery and 
equipment or in more social amenities of various kinds. Credits 
have been granted too easily ; many workers' councils have 
evidently been too short of experience and too anxious to show 
their paces to invest either wisely or well. 

A result of all this has been a very high rate of growth of in¬ 
dustrial production (16 per cent in 1963 and 12 per cent in the 
first quarter of this year); but on the debit side must fie chalked 
up strong inflationary pressures, over-investment and a growing 
shortage of foreign currency. Some people argue that the govern¬ 
ment gave an uncalled-for twist to the inflationary spiral last 
summer when it raised food prices, in order to encourage the 
peasants, as well as the prices of coal and electricity in a mis¬ 
guided attempt to make the fuel industries more self-supporting. 
Other people argue that it was forced by various pressures, 
including some applied by present critics, to take this action. 
However this might be, the predictable result was a fresh round 
of price and wage increases; during the course of last year the 
cost of living rose by 14 per cent, with wages rising at a rather 
faster rate. (With workers’ self-management wages are not likely 
to lag behind prices.) 

The federal authorities were left with no choice but to intervene. 
In March, after much debate in the federal assembly, a price 
freeze was imposed; everyone seems to feel now that it was an 
inevitable, but a most painful and distasteful decision, quite against 
the grain and b6und to be only temporary. Measures have also 
been taken to give enterprise* some quite forceful encouragement 
to export more. Consume* credit has been considerably restricted, 
and early this year the government, after some public prodding 
from the trade unions, took some action through the central bank 
to curb the tendency to ov& 4 nve«t These measures have had 
some effect. Exports have begun to rise, largely as a result of the 
drop in domestic demand which in It* him ha* been due to the 
restrictions on consumption. But the rate of investment has con* 
tmued to go up this year, ccfttttry to What wfc planned, and the 
government will a^noit certainly be forced to introduce further 
deflationary measure*. The ^eatioti is whether it wifi be able 
to avoid a relapse recession of three or four 

years ago* The Jug^tafSjra^ * $ ^ iminwte to ttys*ipononuc 
pressure* that produce elsewhere. r , ' 

Much will depend notq^y on the good sense of individual enter¬ 
prises but also on the skill and < tact of the federal authorities* 
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a mere 100,000 votes out of a total 


8 lb* pmMmmj does fall to the People's 
mm. the principle of the coalition will not 
be affected at once. It is die parliamentary 
miedoQj not the prudential one, that 
decides who gets the chancellorship, and 
how cabinet Jobs are distributed between the 
two parties. Buc a People Vparty victory 
on Sunday would, at the very least, give 
new impetus to those Socialists who wane 
she party to aim at going k alone one day. 
If not now. Since mere is a faction m the 
People's party that wants to do exactly the 
same, the result would be a marked increase 
in the centrifugal forces at work inside the 
coalition. And this may coincide with 
another issue which is now in the forefront 
of Austrian minds and which tugs the two 
patties in different directions. 

Negotiations have been going cm during 
the past month in Brussels to try to work 
out a form of agreement that would link 
Austria to the European common market. 
These negotiations are going to tike time— 
the Austrians reckon another ten or twelve 
months—and the tougher they get, the 
harder it will be for toe Austrian govern¬ 
ment to maintain bipartisan unity. The 
terms that Austria would find acceptable, 
is spelt out by the chancellor, Dr Klaus, 
'on May 13th, include a “far-reaching” 
harmonisation of tariffs with the six coun¬ 
tries of the common market (there are other 
Austrian politicians who say they would 
accept total harmonisation). But unless this 
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matching of Austria's tariff, 
walls With thosr ef As m 

leaves a hole through whiqft 
Austria can cany on (ft# 
trade with its present col¬ 
leagues of the European, 

Free Trade Association* a 
deal with the common 
market must mean drop¬ 
ping Efts, 

In technical theory, the 
Austrian hope is that the 
common market will allow 
Austria to go on giving free T 
entry to imports from Efta 
under a system of * certifi¬ 
cates of origin,” which 
would prevent them from piu 

passing straight through 4 

Austria into the economy of the Six. The 
Austrians argue that this is not as com¬ 
plicated as it sounds, because many imports 
—cars, for instance—ate so easily identified 
that they would not in fret need certificates. 
But the hard political fra is that the com¬ 
mon market is desperately unlikely to agree 
to this loophole and thus let Austria enjoy 
the best of both worlds. If it does not, 
Austria will have to choose which world it 
wants. Behind the present polite verbal 
unanimity of the two parties, the probability 
is that the bulk of the People's party, ana 
notably Dr Bock, the minister in charge of 
the Brussels negotiations, will prefer to drop 
Efta; and most Socialists, notably Dr 
Pittermann, the vice-chancellor, will fight to 
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Pittermann (left) and Klaus $ Mr Gromyko in between 

The somewhere near the last ditch before agrc<f- 
com- mg to do Anything of the sort, 
ports Nobody should underestimate the cdall- 
dfied don's capacity 1 to work out quiet compro- 

:ates. mises in private ; it has not rebuilt Austria 

com- without plenty of arguments along tfie road* 

igree But events this year may expose a perfectly 

injoy genuine difference between the two parties' 

not, ideas about Austria's place in Europe, and 

Id it this is an issue they may well prefer to lay 

;rbal before public opinion rather than trying to - 

rility fudge it in private (eveii if the common 

ana market were minded to allow any fudging), 

je of And once a major issue arises on which one 

drop partner gets its way and the other does 

Dr not, it is hard to imagine the red and black 

bt to mixture staying quite the same. 


IRAQ 

Shooting at 
their own goal 

FROM 0UE SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
LATELY IN BAGHDAD t 

M Tbaq's long-term future is good; its 
X short-term prospocts—as usual—are 
bad,” so spoke one of Baghdad's wider elder 
statesmen. The question is still when Iraq 
will got iround to fulfilling its great promise 
of a balanced and durable prosperity based 
on its oil, its hydro-electric power from the 
Mesopotamian rivers and its vast stretches 
of potentially fertile land. In many ways 
its problems are the exact converse of 
t's; political rather than economic. 
Iraqi people are less a nation than a 
loose coalition of racial and religious groups 
with a strong dislike of rigid control from 
the centre. As an intelligent younger 
minister in the government put it: 

Government in Iraq is like a football 
match with everyone shooting at their own 
goal Sometimes the ball gets past the goal¬ 
keeper Into the net and a new goalkeeper 
takes his place. Any government in Iraq 
will be a minority government in the 
•ease that the majority of groups and 
factions in the country will be against it. 


AU it can do is to try slowly and painfully 

to win more support. 

The present government is having con¬ 
siderable difficulty in broadening its base. 
But although it may soon be reshuffled, 
there seems to be little prospect of it being 
replaced. Civilian politicians who denounce 
it privately as a “military fascist dictator¬ 
ship ” and call for some form of parliamen¬ 
tary democracy will admit that the civilian 
groups opposed to the present regime are 90 
bitterly divided that they could never form 
a common front, let alone act effectively if 
they did. The communists are believed to 
be regrouping secretly under new leadership 
but they are stiff deeply unpopular in frost 
quarters. The Baatnists are now divided 
into at least three wings—called, very 
loosely, right, left and centre—and although 
their influence is certainly not dead ifi 
Iraq they are in low spirits. The savagery 
with which some of them behaved when 
they were in power hat not been forgotten. 

In spite of its lack of political experience 
and its formidable array of enemies at bbme 
and abroad the government has shown that 
it is able to keep its head. The military 
censorship is absurdly zealous; ^all the same 
the atmosphere in Baghdad is now more 
relaxqd than it has been for some time.,More 
than a thousand political prisoners arrested 
by the last peoredme^ have been jjefcased. 
The minister or the interior that *J 1 


prisoners have been released who have not 
been charged and convicted; communist 
sources in Beirut say more than a thousand 
Iraqi communists are still inside. These 
two statements are not incompatible. 

On balance the regime has been helped 
rather than damaged by its friendship with 
Egypt. Even though there is some public 
resentment of Egyptian influence—especi¬ 
ally when exerted in a patrpnising elder 
sisterly way—ahd a tendency to blame 
Cairo for the government's mistakes, these 
grumbles are outweighed by the advantage 
of not being a target of Egypt's hostility, 
and by the opening through Cairo to the 
rest of the Arab world. 

The conviction that Iraq's stability 
depends on close ties with Egypt has led 
President Aref to try to force the pace to¬ 
wards union. In theory, complete constitu¬ 
tional unity will be achieved by the middle 
of next year; very few people see this 
actually happening. Unjon of the two coup- 
try's political organisations, which has been 
spoken of as a neccssairv first smp, is out of 
me question for a long time; Egypt** Arab 
Socialist Union is guff in Jts infancy while 
Iraq’s i* little jnorp man a twinkle In, Pru¬ 
dent Aref s era* A union of the two govern¬ 
ment* might mi |t more feasible, but here 
again; ritivygfr trfrfrent Aref has sflid 
in tte past.tharlie m* Kapr 

4, Jus father 41)4 teaser, »*ow,?&awjfig 
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TIOXIDE 

white pigments for beautiful colours 

TIOXIDI titanium pigments are opaque, 
brilliantly white, and used increasingly in a 
wide range of products where their perform 
ance gives unequalled standards of quality. 

BTP, the largest producer of titanium 
pigments in Europe, is selling in* over 
70 countries and has plants in England 
at Billingham and Grimsby and in 
Australia, Canada, and South Africa. 


r 



British Titan Products Co Ltd 
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Who is busy every day helping farmers all over the Worfd? Esso. 

A new kmd of petroleum mulch, ENCAR developed by Esso Research, 
helped Norwegian fanners to increase production of vegetable crops 
under cool weather conditions. Elsewhere, Esso showed Belgian 
tomato growers how to increase yields by 20%, using liquefied 
petroleum gas to enrich the air with carbon dioxide. Petroleum 
products to solve many kinds of problems...that' 

Call us with a problem - and see. It’s easy. We’re 
everywhere, so chances are we’re near you. 


Esso’s business. 
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all the rigai w wanting equal statu*. 

The underlying, atrengtp of the Iraqi 
economy is such mat it only needs a period 
of stability for things to afapfoVe. Business 
confidence suffered a sharp jolt from the 
nationalisations last year (for instance, some 
potentially valuable Kuwaiti investment was 
fnghtehed off) but the government contends 
that private enterprise never attempted to 
play a useful part in Iraq’s industrial 
development. Despite Russian suspicion of 
the regime, and particularly of President 
Aref, an effort is now being made to revive 
the industrial and technical agreements 
between the Soviet Union and Iraq which 
lapsed under the Baathists. Agriculture suf¬ 
fered heavily from the hasty and ill-con¬ 
ceived land reforms made after General 
Qassim’s revolution in 1958, and the recov¬ 
ery of land that has reverted to salt-cakcd 
desert would now cost an estimated £80 
million. But the first estimate of this year’s 
wheat harvest was about ijr million tons. 
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which would leave half a million tons for 
export—a welcome change from recent^ 
years when Iraq became a net importer of 
cereals. Oil revenue^ have been increasing 
steadily and will take another jump 'When 4 
the new oil agreement is reached as is 
expected soon. 

Everything depends on preserving the 
country’s precarious stability. But early in' 
April the government jeopardised every¬ 
thing by launching a new attack to crush 
the defiant and unruly Kurds. Government 
spokesmen blandly deny that anything of 
the sort is happening. But everyone in 
Baghdad knows that it is. It is easy to twi- 
patbise with the regime’s dilemma. All kb 
predecessors have tried, and failed, to* solve 
the Kurdish problem. But the promt gov¬ 
ernment is trying to solve it in the tradi¬ 
tional strong-arm manner while denying 
that any problem exists* Its failure—Which 
seems inevitable—can hardly he kept secret 
and will give its opponents their opening. 



been 4 
had t 
havglany 
one Jfeal power, 
unlikely fe be used 1 
have no sky in rep) 
lmgdMbytfefftgj! 
strayeq fair 

its propfer stffwspt^ 

CfQfaftKqn tnaffceriwifc 1 
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EUROPE 


How True a 
Parliament ? 


FROM A CORRFSFONDFMT 

N o taxation without representation ” 
was the cry that came through loud 
and dear from the unusually lively session 
(1 the parliament of the common market 
held in Strasbourg from May ioth to 14th 
The members were debating the proposals 
the European Commission has put forward 
for financing the common market's agri¬ 
cultural policy These proposals go well 
bevond agriculture alone They aim to 
give the European community its own 
independent income bv adding customs 
duties on industrial goods to the levies on 
farm imports, and to put the European 
parliament's hand on money-bags whi ~h, on 
the commission’s computation, should bulge 
with S2400 million a year by 1972 

Professor Hallstem, the commission’s 
president, defended these proposals against 
gaullist charges that they were rash and 
revolutionary. He claimed that they arose 
logically from the terms of the treaty of 
Rome and that the European budget would 
<>nl\ come into effect gradually (between 
1967 and 1972) It was aho democratically 
necessary, he argued, for the European par¬ 
liament to assume control over money no 
longer subject to the control of the national 
parliaments 

The commission proposes that if it and 
the parliament agree On a draft budget, this 
could only be changed by five of the six 
governments represented on the council of 
ministers voting differently The deputies „ 
still complained that the commission has 
not gone far enough They tabled an elabo¬ 


rate ankudment in their parliament’s favour, 
demanding that, by 1972, it should have 
full budgetary control an if be elected by 
univettH suffrage. After that, they ap¬ 
proved the proposals by 76 votes out of 86 , 
with ten abstentions 

All ot which goes to show, once ag^m, 
the parliament's disaauffaetidh at' bring 
merely a Greek chorus on the * European v 
stage, commenting, admonishing and being 
largely ignored by the two re il protagonists, 
the council of the national ministers and the 
European Commission 

But something more than the commit 
sion’s ptesent scheme will be necessary it 
the ass*mbly is to grow into a true parlia 
mem Its 142 members are not dircctlv 
elected, being hand-picked on a roughly 
proportional bas s (excluding the com¬ 
munists from their rcspccfve national 
chambeis There is no upper house and 
no recognised opposition * members sit in a 
half-moon of three mam groups, Socialists, 
Christian Democrats and Liberals So far 


upstfvthe^tfkole applecaft 1 ; 
thifig to * stop. * - ^ « ■ 

The tew *>f the gaullist speake/^Vw^ 
gentle, but the expected threat was utee* 
General de Gaulle wants a settlemc*^ 
farm finances because hi* coi*OttyVj* 
chief boundary; but the, „ 

to the parent proposal «!•« hwlmplfc'ta 
him. Lawr, the 

expert. Dr Mmuholt, saididMtllSbtef<f TTCJ* 
a deadlock in Brussels next month, the 
entire common agricultural poticy would 
, grind to g Ball for.lack of func®. But he 
* 4fid the real knew thgt even m$ke would 
be mVolVed Sooner or later* General de 
Gaulle lyould bring out his big guns to get 
the farm supports and to defend France’s 
national sovereign^ floo—^njt idcidentallv 
keep the embryo federal parliament down 
and out 

Ii might bt possible to shuffle off anv 
clear decision until the end i)f the year, ot 
until 1967 , or eyen longer; but, the per¬ 
manent dilemma of the Europeans is that 
duly the abandonment of their Integra 
nouist aims will satisfy the general, wheiea^ 
to the parlia mental lans and other enthu 
Siasts they are the taken d'*he of the whole 
common rfiarkcr venture Something will 
have to give 


Shift to the East 


Last year foi the first time 
the world's annual output of 
crude oil increased by more 
than 100 million tons (the 
1964 total was 1 406 million 
tons) But probably more strik 
mg is the Middle East s final 
take-over as the world & major 
oil producing area With the 
United States' and Venezuela s 
shares in world output having 
declined considerably and 
the USSR s tapid growth 
during the last decade, the 
balance is shifting in favour 
of the eastern hemisphere 
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Our operations cover 
the world, i 



Where in the world are you ? 


mere overseas facilities, than any exchange trading and ahart-tetw 
other Midwest bank. investing makes uaa umiox factor 

Two branches in London and in the world money market, 
one each m Tokyo and Osaka. Add to tine oor 3400 corres- 
We also have a representative pendent banking coimectiei*and 
office in Zurich. Arid, for your what have yw gbf? 
convenience, a subsidiary in New A bank that catr serve yeu any* 
York, Continental Bank Inter* where in the world, 
national. Our activity in foreign That’s the extent £tit» 

CONTINENTAL SANK! 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago * ^ OC i.N B. * 9 «r 

- T-.g-Jaih* SrrVine**"' mfrofs uCrm • Member Frttertl feiMVft Tuwunrenc* Cori>orat»on 


No matter, Wre nearby. 

Coming from a bank between 
New York and California, this 
may surprise you. 

But then again, our entire in. 
ternational operation is pretty 
surprising. 

For one thing, we do more in- 
temationayKWtttees, and we have 
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Still Supreme 
in the South 

W^SHIV^TON, DC 

he current plight of Senator Sparkman of Alabama, a liberal 
force in Congress since 1936 and Democratic nominee for Vice 
President in 1952, reflects the state of southern politics today. 
Because of his relatively moderate stand on racial questions, Mr 
Sparkman is likely to be defeated by Governor George Wallace 
or some other lirc-breathing segregationist in his quest for re- 
election next year. The mass registration of Negro voters will not 
come in time for the 1966 elections, when it might save Mr Spark¬ 
man. On the contrary, Mr Sparkman cannot even vorc for the 
pending Bill, designed to make it possible for all Negroes to vote, 
for to do so would erase any slight chance he has of surviving. 

Moreover, nobody can be certain just how long it will be before 
southern Negroes register as voters in large enough numbers to 
save the Sparkmans and end the while supremacist domination 
of southern politics. President Johnson’s voter registration Bill, 
though absolutely essential to any step-up in Negro voting, is in 
itself no guarantee that Negroes will actually cast their ballots. An 
apathy spawned by poverty and inferior education means that many 
Negroes will not take advantage of the federal government’s inter¬ 
vention under the new Bill. Extra-legal coercion, particularly in 
the rural areas of the deep Soruh, remains a deterrent that federal 
legislation cannot remove immediately. Finally, the disorder, 
rivalry and conflicting aims inside the civil rights movement further 
complicate the difficult task of registering Negro voters. 

Predictably, the areas that most need a quick infusion of Negro 
registration ro soften the impact of white supremacy—Mississippi, 
Alabama and the northern parishes (counties) of Louisiana—are 
precisely those areas where there is least hope for any immediate 
progress. In Mississippi, for instance, there is not much chance 
of substantially improving the present shameful situation, where 
only 6.7 per cent of some half million Negroes of voting age are 
registered, in time for the 1966 congressional elections. The Negro 
plantation workers of the Mississippi delta, living in virtual peonage, 
are not about to take advantage of any federal registration law 
unless requested to do so by the boss—and he is certainly not 
about to request this. 

This gloomy prognosis in Mississippi is further darkened by the 
dominance of that state’s civil rights movement by the Student 
Non-violent Co-ordinating Committee (SNCC), the most radical 
and intransigent of civil rights organisations. As a revolutionary 
group that looks vaguely to total revision of the socio-economic 
structure throughout the country, SNCC has never bothered itself 
with the tedious task of trying to cope with Mississippi's intricate 
impediments to Negro registration. Rather, it has concentrated 
almost solely on developing a Negro-dominated political party 
called the Freedom Democratic party, whose present preoccupa¬ 
tion is a quixotic effort to unseat the five white segregationist Con¬ 
gressmen elected from Mississippi in 1964. 

Dr Martin Luther King’s Southern Christian Leadership Con¬ 
ference (SCLC), which is dominant in Alabama’s civil rights move¬ 
ment, is only slightly better adapted than SNCC to the procedural 
difficulties of getting Negroes registered to vote. While less radical 
than SNCC and not addicted to any third party visions, SCLC is 
more attuned to the drama of street demonstrations than to the 


details of voter registration. Although SCLC’s ability to elicit 
a violent reaction from white people at Selma triggered the emer¬ 
gency voter registration Bill, there is no sign that SCLC is Organ¬ 
ised to take advantage of the Bill, anywhere, once it is passed. 

Perhaps the most encouraging development is the effort by the 
National Association for the Advancement of Coloured People 
(NAACP), oldest and least extreme of the Negro rights groups, 
to raise itself from its recent quiescence in the South and launch a 
full-scale voter registration effort in Mississippi, Alabama and South 
Carolina, three hard-core segregationist states. While SNCC and 
to sotne extent SCLC preach an ill-defined social revolution, 
NAACP will be concerned with the concrete task of attempting 
to get more Negroes on the voting rolls. As realists in a movement 
short on realists, the leaders of NAACP do not expect any major 
dramatic gains in Negro political power and they disdain mde** 
pendent projects such as SNCC’s Freedom Democratic party. 
They hope only to register enough Negroes in the Deep South to 
force white politicians to take them seriously—that is, to force 
white people to modify supremacist policies slightly in order to 
win Negro votes. 


B ut even this seemingly realistic goal Is elusive. In Georgia, 
where perhaps a third of 600,000 Negroes of voting age are 
now registered and where several Negroef* will be serving in the 
State Legislature, now that the boundaries of its constituencies have 
been redrawn, the political influence of the Negro ought to be 
tempering the segregationist views of white politicians. Yet 
Governor Sanders, elected as a racial moderate with heavy Negro 
support, felt constrained this month to appease segregationist senti¬ 
ment in preparation for a possible bid for the United States Senate 
next year. In a curious alliance with Governor Wallace, Mr 
Sanders convened a special meeting of southern Governors to 
protest against the federal government’s eminently reasonable 
guidelines for desegregating state schools. Apparently Mr Sanders 
had made the arithmetical calculation that the 1.2 million white 
voters in Georgia are far more important than the 200,000 Negro 
voters there ; this was, indeed, the case last November when Mr 
G old water easily swept the state against President Johnson. 

liven more disturbing in its long-range implications is the situ¬ 
ation in South Carolina. The rise of a white supremacist Republi¬ 
can party under the leadership of Senator Strom Thurmond, the 
reactionary Democrat turned Republican, has forced Democrats 
to look toward the untapped reservoir of Negro votes, raising the 
possibility that the NAACP may have an infinitely easier time 
registering voters in South Carolina than in Mississippi or Alabama. 
But in a special election to choose the Democratic candidate for 
one of the state’s congressional seats early this year, the turnout 
of Negro voters was surprisingly poor. As a result, a golden 
opportunity to nominate an avowedly anti-segregationist Democrat 
was lost. Nor did the lack of interest among Negroes in this 
special election go unnoticed by white politicians throughout the 
entire South. 

Tartly because of this apathy, the prospective influence of Negro 
voters on the 1966 elections will be even less than it should be. 
Out of the states of the Old Confederacy, only Tennessee has a 
political climate where candidates must trim their sails to satisfy 
Negro voters in order to win. Both Republicans and Democrats 
are beginning cautiously to seek out the Negro vote in Virginia, 
but it is almost certain that this year that state will elect another 
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conservative Democratic Governor whose hard core backing wil] 
be in the rural, segregationist areas. In Texas the Negro vote 
is not numerous enough to be much of a factor. Elsewhere in the 
South the prudent politician is wise to keep dear of any Negro 
entanglements and the new voting registration Bill is not likely 
to change that situation much, Optimistic white southern 
moderates acknowledge the hopelessness of Senator Sparkman’s 
cause in Alabama next year, but predict that he will be the last 
victim of the upsurge in white racism that followed the Supreme 
Court’s 1954 decision outlawing racial segregation in schools. 
Given the realities of political power in the South today, that 
may be too hopeful a forecast. Even before it is passed by Con¬ 
gress, the political limitations of the voter registration Bill aie 
all too evident. 


Amateur Night 



WASHINGTON, DC 

AST weekend’s Washington confrontation between Lhc Adminis¬ 
tration and its critics from the universities pleased the partici¬ 
pants, on both sides, but disappointed many observers of the 
M tcach-in.” The event was partially down-graded when Mr 
McGeorge Bundy failed to appear. He is one of the President's 
chief advisers on Vietnam and initially it was he who accepted 
the challenge thrown out by the university professors. Moreover, 
in the past few months he has been sharply critical of the attacks 
that have been levelled against the Administration’s Asian policy 
by the academic community. His absence, therefore, seemed to 
the students in the audience another instance of the President's 
desire “ to keep the facts hidden.” As it turned out, Mr Bundy 
was in Santo Domingo on a critical mission ; but that fact only 
became known thirty-six hours later. 

Without Mr Bundy there were curiously few stars. The State 
Department, which had approached the all-day and all-night session 
with mixed feelings, left the defence of the government's policy 
largely to a cast of university professors who were on the Presi¬ 
dent’s side. The result was that the debate might just as easily 
have been held at a university instead of in a Washington hotel 
from where it was televised on closed circuits so that it might be 
seen at colleges all over the country; this added perhaps 100,000 
people to the 3,000 who were actually present. In the end, though, 
the discussions themselves were unsatisfying. Pitched at a respect¬ 
able, intelligent level, they nevertheless had about them the flavour 
of the amateur—the academician debating great issues at a great 
distance from responsibility. Only two men—Professor Hans 
Morgenthau attacking the Administration and Professor Robert 
Scalapino substituting for Mr Bundy—argued in terms that the 
President and Washington might understand: the language of 
politics and power. 

However, if the Washington teach-in was inconclusive, it is still 
significant that ( i^took place at all. The academic community has 
little voting strength; its criticism of American foreign policy comes 
from a distinctly minority voice. Nevertheless, it is a voice that 
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the government believes it cannot ignore—at least for the moment. 
Since last March, when the first teach-in began in the University 
of Michigan, more than fifty colleges have staged an all-night, 
round-the-clock session on Vietnam. In some instances the teach- 
ins have been superficial, but in nearly all cases they have been 
an emotional, even a cathartic, event—for students and professors 
alike. Usually they have condemned America’s actions in Vietnam, 
though not always for the same reason. Some participants are 
shocked by the bombings of North Vietnam ; a number are in¬ 
formed critics of the President’s tactics in Asia ; and a scattered few 
are simply orthodox left-wingers. Not surprisingly, the organises 
of the teach-in hope to return to Washington and confront Mr 
Bundy another time. But the State Department, perhaps with 
diplomatic optimism, is couniing on June exafti'nations to cm! 
teach-in fervour for both the students and the professors, with the 
lure of summer holidays presumably separating the amateurs from 
the professionals. 


Enter a Kennedy 

A CIose battle cn the Bill to protect Negro voting rights w.js 
won by the Administration last week when it fought off, 
by a margin of only four Senators, a liberal attempt to ban poll 
taxes as a condition of voting. This was hardly a glorious victory. 
It was won only with the help of conservative Republicans and 
segregationist Southerners. Only nine of the forty-three northern 
Democrats who voted supported the President’s position that the 
ban was of doubtful constitutionality and might imperil the whole 
Bill. The rest (and the handful of liberal Republicans') followed 
the lead of Senator Edward Kennedy of /Massachusetts who for the 
first time on the Senate floor showed that he possess’d a share of 
his family’s political ability. He was backed by Negro and labour 
groups. Legal authorities at Yale and Hanard also supported 
his contention that the use of poll taxes to discriminate against 
Negro voting in state and local elections (they are prohibited in 
federal ones) gave Congress the right to ban them. The Adminis¬ 
tration holds no brief for the poll taxes still imposed by Texas, 
Mississippi, Alabama and Virginia. But it prefers to rely on the 
courts to outlaw them and promises that this can be done before 
the next major elections in 1966. 

A further reason for the Administration’s stand is its reluctance 
to offend Senator Dirksen, the Republican leader. He controls the 
votes needed to cut off debate on this Bill and he has been helpful 
to the President on many occasions in the past. Treated tenderly, 
he may be helpful in the future, but the concessions made to main¬ 
tain rhis domestic bipartisanship have opened a crack between the 
President and urban Democrats which both the Kennedy Senators 
have been quick to exploit. 

A move by Senator xMansfield, the Democratic leader, and 
Senator Dirksen to shut off debate on the Bill is now scheduled for 
next Tuesday. If two-thirds of the Senators present and voting 
support this move, the voting rights Bill may well win senatorial 
approval late next week or soon afterwards. But in the House of 
Representatives the Judiciary Committee, emboldened by Senator 
Kennedy’s near-success, has approved a version of the measure 
which contains a flat ban on poll taxes. The probability that the 
House will support its committee has been increased by the decision 
of the Speaker, Mr McCormack, to bolt the ^ministration’^ line. 
If the House votes to sustain its committee, there will have to be 
a time-consuming conference between the two houses, something 
which the Administration still hopes to avoid. The Senate Bill 
was amended this week to include a concession to liberal opinion : 
a declaration that poll faxes are being used in certain states to 
abridge the right to vote. Altogether, Senator Kennedy must be 
well satisfied with the mark he has made. 
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Want your shipment 
delivered tomorrow? 

Call us today. 



We serve all these destinations...can make fast 
connections to any other destination in the world. 


Accra 

Amsterdam 
Ankara 
Antigua 
Aruba 
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Atlanta 
Auckland 
Baghdad 
Baltimore 
Bangkok 
Barbados 
Barcelona 
Barranquilla 
Beirut 
Belem 
Belgrade 
Berlin 
Bermuda 
Boston 
Brasilia 
Brussels 
Buenos Aires 
Calcutta 
Caracas 

You'll find that shipping with us couldn't 
be easier. All you lia\e to do is make one phone 
call and describe your shipment. We'll gi\c you lull 
information, including costs. 

You expect shipping with us to be fast. But you 
may be pleasantly surprised to find out that it can 
sa\e >ou substantially on packing (no heavy crates 
needed), on insurance (because there's far less 
breakage, spoilage, or pilferage), on inland ship- 
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ping (air freight can deliver your goods just about 
any w here). And you can eliminate the cost of over¬ 
seas warehousing (as you can now make overnight 
dcli\ery of factory-frcsh goods almost anywhere 
in the woi Id). 

■ Let us show you. Ship w ith us now, and we think 
you'll want to make us a permanent part of your 
shipping system in the future. Phone our nearest 
ofiicc or your Pan Am Cargo Agent. 
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Laporte is 


in. exploring new 

processes 


Again Laporte break new ground, this time with 
the £1 million cyclohexane oxidation project at 
Howards of Ilford, a Laporte Group company. It 
is the first independent plant of its kind in 
Britain and is now coming fully into operation. 
Cyclohexanone cyciohexanol, and derivatives, 
will open up exciting new possibilities. Laporte 
is planning ahead, anticipating increases in 
demand. This radical change in production 
methods will mean lower costs and increased 
production of solvents and plasticisers for ex¬ 
panding growth industries at home and abroad. 
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Customers in Clover 

T^ollowing the jtfeccpt “if you c*nV beat 
X 1 President Johnson, has asked for tedigetions in excSbr 
amounting to far more thta the cut of $1.75 billion a year m 
he proposed in January. It had become obvious that Congftesa 
would be unable, or unwilling, to resist the pressure of the vinous 
business lobbies for more substantial concessions. $0 in this 
week’s much-heralded message Mr Johnson asked that $4 billion 
be lopped off these taxes eventually ; but this is to be done only 
in stages and the original figure of $1.75 billion still applies to the 
cuts that are to come on July 1st, 

Then (if Congress is willing and it is, very) levies, of 10 per cent 
in mpsr oases, will be dropped fromluxury goods—furs* jtwdtpry, 
toilet articles, handbag* t&d luggage, taxed at tile retail level— 
from a long list of relatively expansive articles—electrical appliances 
of all kinds, cameras, musical instruments, etc.—and from various 
smaller items. Also on July 1st the 10 per cent tax on new cars, 
paid by manufacturers and yielding an average of $225 a vehicle, 
is to fall to 7 per cent—and the President asked that the drop be 
made retrospective to May 14th, to stop customers from putting off 
rheir purchases until July. A further reduction, to 6 per cent, in 
this tax is part of the package scheduled to bring a cut of another 
$1.75 billion altogether in excise taxes on January 1st. This is 
when levies on admissions to entertainments would go and the tax 
on telephone calls would fall to 3 per cent from the present 10 
per cent. This excise, according to the President’s scheme, would 
be eliminated by 1969, falling by 1 per cent a year, and the levy 
on cars was also to go down once more, to 5 per cent in 1967. 

Even this, however, was not enough to satisfy the automobile 
industry and the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives voted promptly to eliminate the excise levy on 
motor cars entirely by 1969. Otherwise the committee, approving 
the measure with unbelievable speed (it had held hearings on the 
subject last year), made almost no changes in the President's pro¬ 
posals for cuts. But it is leaving for a separate Bill his much more 
controversial lequest for increases in “ user charges,” paid indirectly 
bv those who benefit from such government-financed facilities as 
highways and airports. The House is expected to be as amenable 
as its committee to the excise reductions but the Senate, less well 
disciplined on tax questions, may still insist on being kinder to 
tbe customers than the President thinks advisable. 

He has excused his generosity by explaining that the general 
prosperity means that government income from other taxes is run¬ 
ning higher than expected and that the deficit on the Budget boLh 
this year and next year will be below the original estimates. The 
second round of cuts in January will come just in time to offset 
the effect on consumption of the additional social security taxes 
which begin then and also to stimulate the economy should the 
expansion show signs of fading. 


Trade Unions' Turn 

W ith the passage of his key measures assured. President John¬ 
son moved this week to reward the trade unions for their 
help in the last election—and to make sure of it in 1966. As he 
promised in January, he is sponsoring their dearest wish, that for 
repeal of the section of the Taft-Hartley Act—14-6—which per¬ 
mits states to pass “ right to work ” laws. These forbid labour 
contracts which embody the union shop, that is, which require all 
employees to join the recognised union if they are not already 
members. Labour regards these laws as * 4 union-wrecking ” de¬ 
vices. It has been hinted that, although the President might sponsor 
repeal of I4*B, he would not fight very hard for it. This seems 
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improbable, partly because he Jm put Jus name to it, partly 
because he is offering tbe trade unions little else. Though he 
proposes to “ spread the work ” a bit by requiring employers to 
pay double for overtime worked beyond 48 hours a week, he has 



turned down, at least for the present, labour's demand for a shorter 
work-week and a higher national minimum wage. Both would 
tend to raise costs ; a higher minimum, he suggested, might make 
il harder to find jobs for the teenagers flooding the labour market. 
He also wants a long-overdue modernisation of the federal-state 
unemployment insurance system which has broken down in the 
past three recessions. This is a sensible preparation for a rainy 
dav. But it is not high among the trade unions’ priorities. 

President Johnson’s delay in proposing repeal of Section 14-B 
is sometimes attributed to fear of rupturing his honeymoon with 
businessmen. But this has been with the leaders of big business ; 
few of them feel strongly about the union shop. The refel hostility 
comes from small businesses, especially in the South and West. 
As the map shows, all the right to work laws are in what might 
be called “developing” states which are competing fiercely for 
new industries; they attribute some of their success to an anti¬ 
union climate. Indiana, the only major industrial state to have 
had a right to work law, repealed it this year. The belief that a 
man should not have to join a union to keep his job naturally 
attracts sympathy. The other side of the coin is that unless ail 
workers join, the union defends the interests of non-members 
for nothing and must spend much of its energy persuading new 
workers to join in order to maintain its membership. 

The real cause of the President’s delay was almost certainly his 
recognition that to repeal 14-B will be a hard battle, particularly 
in the House of Representatives. One risk for the trade unions 
is that conditions may be written into the Bill which they will 
find unacceptable, such as a restriction on their right to spend 
union funds on causes which are not strictly germane to collective 
bargaining. This'seems certain to attract Republican support, as 
most of labour’s causes are Democratic ones. The trade uiiiona 
might end up bitterly preferring to have no Bill at aOL 


Stronger Coffee 

A mericans like their coffee weak and, as consumers of half the 
world crop, they like its price to be weak as well But in 
the interests of the 20 million people in developing countries— 
largely in Latin America-—to whom coffee is a livelihood, the 
United States ratified the International Coffee Agreement at the 
end of 1963. Its purpose was to stabilise the price at about the 
levels prevailing in 1962, themselves none coo high. Last week 
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Congress finally put teeth in the agreement by giving the President 
the powers he needs to dischtrge America’s obligations under the 
pact—powers to limit imports from non-participating countries 
and to require certificates of origin for all shipments. But even 
now the Act may not go into effect until the President assures Con¬ 
gress that it wifi not result in “ unwarranted ** increases in prices 
to American coffee-drinkers^ And Congress has given itself a 
veto*; the Act will continue m effect until 1968 only if, in the 
meaityfrne, Congress does not determine, by concurrent resolution, 
that prices have risen unreasonably. 

The frost and drought in Brazil in 1963 were doubly unfortunate. 
The increase in the price of coffee from about 34 cents a pound 
in 1962 to about 50 cents last year stiffened congressional 
suspicions that the Coffee Agreement was an international con¬ 
spiracy to raid American housekeeping budgets. At the eleventh 
hour the House of Representatives reversed itself and defeated 
the enabling legislation. The State Department, which sees the 
Coffee Agreement as essential to the success of the Latin American 
Alliance for Progress, must have kept its fingers crossed early this 
year when the International Coffee Council, of which the United 
States is a member, decided that export quotas of the producing 
countries must be cut if prices were not to fall sharply. These 
quotas are likely to be cut again under a scheme to tie them closely 
to the price of coffee, now about 38 cents a pound. Fortunately 
the ceiling, at which larger quotas are reinstated, has been fixed 
at a level which the State Department, at least, regards as fair. 
It is important that the agreement should not get a bad name, not 
only for its own sake, but also for that of other steps which may 
have to be taken if the terms of trade, which have turned against 
the developing countries, are to be righted. 


1 


Wagnerian Rival 

T hank heaven for Mr John Lindsay. The handsome young 
Republican Congressman from Manhattan has transformed 
what was to be a perfunctory contest for the mayoralty of New York 
City into a real political fight. This is a rare spectacle and the 
whoops of joy chat have greeted Mr Lindsay’s decision to oppose 
the bid of the Democratic Mayor, Mr Robert Wagner, for a lourth 
term have come by no means exclusively from Republicans. But 
they are enjoying the first shiver of hope for many months. A 
good performance in November by Mr Lindsay—the 4£ Republican 
Kennedy ”, complete with well-heeled elegance and a large family 
—could raise the party’s morale throughout the country. An 
unquestioned liberal, Mr Lindsay refused to support Senator Gold- 
water last autumn and nonetheless won more votes from his 
district on Manhattan’s East Side than did President Johnson. 
In his new venture, Mr Lindsay will have New York’s liberal 
Republican Senator, Mr Javits, as his rhanager, as well as financial 
backing from the Republican National Committee. Even so, he 
has few illusions about his chances. Nor has Mayor Wagner, 
whose assessment of this new threat was: “ Can you imagine a 
Republican winning in New York City? ” 

As every New York schoolchild knows, the city's Democrats 
outnumber its Republicans by three to one. Mr Lindsay will try 
to woo some discontented Democrats or independents to his side ; 
a “ Democrats for Lindsay ” group has already sprung up in 
Brooklyn. What he needs most perhaps is the support of the 
city’s half million Negroes. And he could conceivably get it, for 
the New York chapters pi the Congress of Racial Equality have 
turned qgainst the M^yor for his alleged lack of warmth towards 
racial integration. Much will depend on which of the two candi¬ 
dates the influential Negro Congressman from Harlem, Mr Adam 
Clayton Powell, decides to favour with his support. As his main 




Glamorous Republican 


Confident Democrat 


campaign theme, Mr Lindsay will protest that under Mr Wagner 
New York has become a place not fit to live in. He must be 
careful not to insinuate that racial minority groups, rather than 
poor social conditions, are responsible. 

The excitement over Mr Lindsay has brought to light a striking 
truth: no one has anything really bad to say against Mayor Wagner. 
What black marks there arc have been duly listed in recent days. 
New York City is staggering under its burden of lawlessness. The 
Mayor has exacerbated, instead of using his influence to heal, the 
split among the Democrats who control the State Legislature in 
Albany for the first time in thirty years. And the budget which 
he has just presented for the current year is the highest in the 
history of the city. But there, more or less, the list cn<js. Mayor 
Wagner may not be handsome bur he did go to Yale. He is an 
acknowledged master of political survival and an honest man to 
boot. In all fairness, the New York Times declared, u the problems 
(of New York City) are so mountainous that the Mayor, ineffectual 
as he often is, cannot be blamed indiscriminately for failing to solve 
all or even most of them.” 


To Catch a Soldier 

C onscription has a harsh ring, both of coercion and of unfair¬ 
ness. The current American version, due to expire in 1967, 
has been widely criticised for catching mainly the poor in its net. 
Young men who are well off enough to get married or to go to 
college can escape fairly easily as, in practice, only ten per cent of 
those of eligible age—19 to 26—are called up. All the same, 
if press reports are correct, a study prepared for the Department 
of Defence but not yet released recommends the continuation even 
after 1967 of what is called the draft. At least 500,000 new men 
must be found each year to maintain the present strength of the 
American armed forces at about 2.6 million. And the cost of 
enticing enough volunteers, were conscription abandoned as Presi¬ 
dent Johnson hoped that it might be when he called for the study 
a year ago, might be as high as $5 billion a year. Enlistments 
have been slowing down of late—owing, in part, to improved 
opportunities in civilian life. The Navy, which depends entirely 
on volunteers, has asked all.hands to extend ^heir tours of duty, 
to ease the strain on its experienced manpower caused by opera¬ 
tions in Vietnam and the Dominican Republic. 

One sure incentive both to entering military service and to 
staying there is good pay and President Johnson has just taken 
steps to see that this becomes stronger. In a special message to 
Congress he recommended pay increases for government employees 
costing $853 million a year, of which $447 million would go into 
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Measuring 
America's Deficit 

i 

A merica's loss of gold; in the first 
quarter oi 196,5 (about '$830 million 
worth, half Of it to France) w&> the largest 
in any quarter for over fout^years ; by 
mid-May the loss since January was over 
$1 billion. Dock strikes in the first two 
months of 1965 affected exports far more 
adversely than imports and thus held 
down the trade surplus. President 
Johnson's February call for voluntary 
| restraints on overseas spending hardly 
had time to bite outside of the banking 
j community before the end of March. 

( Even so the deficit on regular transactions 
, in America’s international accounts was 
slashed from $1.5 billion in the fourth 
quarter of last year to just $282 million 
($767 million when seasonally adjusted) 
in the first quarter of 1965. 

That at least is what the official 
definitions show. What they do not 
show is the actual financing requirement 
that had to be met bv the central bank 
and the Treasury. In the future they 
may. The distinguished committee under 
Dr Edward Bernstein which reported 
recently to the President on the state 
of the balance of payments statistics has 
called for just such a radically different 
way of measuring the country’s deficit. 
Its recommendations are sure to be 
considered seriously although it will be 
some time before it is decided whether 
or not they are to be adopted. 

The committee argues that in a world 
of fixed exchange rates the relevant 
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measure is the gap between the normal 
supply and demand ior foreign exchange 
—that is, the amount ot money that mone¬ 
tary authoiities must pump out (or pick 
up) to hold fluctuations in exchange rates 
within the agreed narrow limits. Sur¬ 
pluses or deficits are then equal by defi¬ 
nition to settlements between official 
monetary institutions. For the United 
States this “ official settlements ” concept 
would embrace changes in America’s gold 
and convertible currencies, its drawing 
rights at the International Monetary 
Fund and the direct claims on its re¬ 
serves in the hands of foreign central 
banks (regardless of maturity). Official 
settlements would aKo include advance 
repayments of US government debt since 
these are clearly a special form of 
“ financing.” 

The essential difference between this 
concept and the yardstick used at present 
by the Department of Commerce is that 
the latter counts as part of America’s 
deficit changes in the liquid dollar hold¬ 
ings of private individuals and companies 
abroad as well as the holdings of foreign 
central banks. The justification is that 
these holdings must be regarded as a 
potential claim on America’s gold—even 


though they must first pass into official 
foreign hands. 

No one would deny that in periods 
when confidence is badly shaken such 
potential claims can be translated into an 
actual drain on gold with alarming speed. i 
The argument is whether this unhappy 
possibility should be anticipated in the 
measurement of the running deficit. There 
are serious objections. In the balance at 
measured by the Department of Com- s 
merce outflows of United States short- ; 
term capital are treated as adding to the 
deficit but inflows of private short-term [ 
funds from abroad are treated only as 
financing (not reducing) the deficit. The 
result is an asymmetrical treatment of 
claims and liabilities that blows up the 
apparent deficit enormously; the defini¬ 
tion proposed by the committee would 
pitch the payments gap in 1958-64 some 
$900 million a year below the official 
average of $3,500 million. Yet the 
empirical grounds for sharp distinctions 
between private foreigners and private 
residents and between “ volatile ” short¬ 
term funds and long-term “investment* 
funds are very shaky indeed. 

The concept proposed by the commit- i 
tec avoids these pitfalls and convolutions. ! 
The only distinction it makes i9 the 
clearly operative one between the trans- » 
actions of official monetary institutions 
and those of all other dealers. The data 
needed to measure the deficit are reliable 
and quickly available—at least to the 
monetary authorities themselves. More- 1 
over, if all countries published the requi¬ 
site information, comparable statistics 
could be worked up for each of them 
which, when totalled, would neatly cancel 
out. This is not, however, to say that 
the proposed concept is perfect. , 


:he pockets of military personnel; their pay scales have fallen 
aehind those of civil servants. Both officers and enlisted men with 
nore than two years service would get a rise of 4.8 per cent. Those 
vith less would get a rise of 2.7 per cent; for privates, this would 
nean earnings of about $88 a month. Congress will almost cer- 
ainly approve, as its affection for the military runs strong. 

Even Mr McNamara, the Secretary of Defence, has now been 
)biiged to make concessions to this sentiment—and to Congress’s 
efusal to permit any encroachment on its power. He has designed 
ust the sort of streamlining scheme that Congressmen hate—to 
vhittle down the strength of both the Army Reserve and of the 
National Guard (the American Territorial Army) and amalgamate 
hem in the Guard. To Mr McNamara it seemed that all that the 
Legislature needed to do was to appropriate more funds for this 
expanded National Guard. But Congressmen insisted that first 
heir committees should have a chance to review the changes. 
Vlr McNamara has now agreed to defer to congressional pride in 
his way; this will delay his merger a little, but he seems sure 
o get it—and a yearly saving of about $130 million—fairly quickly. 
Congressional outcries have also interfered with the efforts of the 
/eterans’ Administration to save money by closing 16 of its regional 
rffices and 15 of its hospitals for ex-servicemen. To quiet the 
protests, the President set a specvl committee to look into the 
natter and apparently it has decided that only some are unnecessary. 


SHORTER NOTES 

Now that the Supreme Court has upheld the power of the 
Secretary of State to ban travel to foreign countries the prosecution 
is to proceed of 150 students who in 1963 and 1964 defied a ban 
on travel to Cuba. Also affected is Mr William Worthy, a Negro 
journalist whose passport has been withheld for eight years because 
he visited Communist China. He is now travelling without a 
passport in North Vietnam and then proposes to revisit Cuba. 

* * * 

The only outbreak of poliomyelitis in the United States Ian 
year affected two gorillas and an orangutan in g research laboratory 
in Florida. (An “ outbreak " occurs when three cases take place 
in a geographical cluster and dose together in time.) There were 
119 cases of human polio in 1964 compared with 57,879 in 1952, 
the peak year. It is just over ten years since Dr Salk’s famous 
vaccine against the disease was licensed for use. 

a« a * 

The frozen breakfast seems about to join the frozen television 
dinner. A firm in Texas is testing the reaction of consumers to 
three hearty menus: sausages, waffles and eggs; cheese omelet, 
bacon and apple ; and scrambled eggs, fried potatoes and bacon. 
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Labour's Lost Legions 


In last week's local elections, 
there was a strong swing 
against Labour, concentrated 
especially in working class 
areas. 

A lthough the movement of votes in 
local elections is now recognised as a 
force that transforms Britain's immediate 
political prospect, and that sends prices on 
the stock exchange bounding and rebound¬ 
ing in sympathy, it is an extraordinary fact 
that there is no central tabulation of what 
that movement is. A lot of figures are 
bandied about, but sometimes necessarily 
based on very small samples. 

The Economist believes that the table 
we now publish on the opposite page is, 
for all its incompleteness, the fullest and 
most meaningful record for political analysts 
of these local elections ever published. For 
the sake of serious researchers, its com¬ 
plications are explained in a single com¬ 
plicated footnote. Briefly, the table shows 
the change between May 1964 and May 
1965 in the Conservative (including Con¬ 
servative-supported), Labour and Liberal 
percentage shares of votes in all boroughs 
in England and Wales with a population of 
over 50,000 where more than half the wards 
were fought by two main parties in both 
years; in order to make the percentage 
figures, meaningful, it counts ig only those 
wards in these towns which were fought on 
a comparable party basis last year and this. 
The table has been compiled mainly by the 
simple method of buying local evening or 
other newspapers in all towns which 
possessed them and which published their 
hill local results on Friday and Saturday 
last; it has then been completed by ringing 
up town clerks or other local sources in 
order to fill in the missing results. 

The Anti-Labour Swing 

From these figures, the following lessons 
emerge: 

( 1) The -mean swing from Labour to 
Conservative in these boroughs—and in 
others whose results we have collated—was 
8.9% between May 1964 and last week. 
But, because Labour did especially badly in 
the big towns, the average swing when 
weighted in terms of population was just 
over 10%, and it is this figure that is the 

most meaningful one. Only once in their 

* 


thirteen years of office (and that was in the 
Scarborough year of i960) did the Con¬ 
servatives do belter in this annual round of 
local elections than they did last week. As 
Labour had already suffered an adverse 
swing of 3 Vo between May 1964 and last 
October, the weighted swing of 10",, 
suggests that the swing against Labour in 
these boroughs has been 7% since the time 
of October’s general election. 

(2) The voters in our sample cover 
approximately one half of the electorate of 
the country. There is some evidence that 
in the other half of the country the swing 
against Labour would have been somewhat 
less severe. In Scotland last week there was 
a 7‘\, swing to the right since May 1964, 
which means 4* , since the general election ; 
at ih^ time, this seemed severe enough, but 
it is now plain that in the rest of Britain 
Labour did even worse. The boroughs of 
Greater London, containing one sixth of 
Britain’s electorate, did not vote last week, 
except in a few council by-elections ; there 
is some evidence from these by-elections 
(which showed a swing since last May of 
8'\,), and from local election results on the 
fringe of Greater London, that the London 
swing might have been more like the 
Scottish one than that elsewhere in England 
and Wales. Rural and mining areas, which 
also did not vote last week, generally show 
a smaller swing at general elections than 
other parts of the country. When all these 
corrections and interpolations have been 
made, it seems probable that the average 
national swing against Labour last week 
was something like compared with last 
October. At a general election, this swing 
would lose Labour exactly one third of its 
present parliamentary seats, and give the 
Conservatives a majority in the Commons 
of over 190. 

(3) There can be eternal argument how 
far these local election results mirror what 
would really be likely to happen in a general 
election. General elections in rbe 
autumns of 1951, 1959 and 1964 showed 
swings back to the Government of the day 
averaging 3 Vo-4 Vo compared with the 
springtime local elections. But this is only 
slightly greater than the swing back to the 
Government in power of 2'\>3 °V from the 
last group of parliamentary by-elections 
which has been demonstrable in all post¬ 
war general elections. Our own guess is 
that in an early parliamentary general elec¬ 
tion Labour would not do as badly as It 
did last week, but that in any early parlia¬ 


mentary by-election it must be fearful of 
doing so. 

(4) Why, then, has Labour not done as 
badly as this in parliamentary by-clections so 
far ? Part of the answer may be that, apart 
from coal-mining Abertillery, Leyton and 
Nuneaton have been the only two by-elec¬ 
tions in Labour seats so far this Parliament. 
And generally last week it was in Labour 
areas that Labour did worst. The bigger and 
the more industrial the town, the bigger The 
Labour loss seems to have been a fairly 
widespread pattern. This in turn probably 
reflects a social differentiation in the swing. 
It is the working class that now seems to 
have swung against the Government. Within 
most cities, Labour did worst in its strong¬ 
holds (i.e. the more working-class wards) 
and less badly in Conservative s:ro;igho’ds 
i.e. the more middle class wards). To take 
one example: the enormous swing in 
Cardiff was compounded of a 19.9 '., suing 
against Labour compared with 1964 in 
former safe Labour wards, a 13.3 .. swing 
in former margiual wards, and only a io.8" ( 
swing in safe Conservative wards. This 
social difference may also partly ■ bin only 
partly) explain the discrepancy between the 
Hall Green by-clection result and the big 
swing against Labour in Birmingham a week 
later. The swing in the middle-class wards 
of the Hall Green area (ward and con¬ 
stituency boundaries unfortunately do not 
coincide) was 2.8V«. less than the Birming¬ 
ham average. 

National, Not Regional 

(5) There were no very obvious regional 
variations in the anti-Labour tide last week. 
A tendency for Labour to have done worst 
in South Wales and least badly in the south 
east is the most that can be discerned. But 
the various local variations make some sense 
in terms of defence industries (high swings 
in Preston and Portsmouth) and---arguably 
—resentment over comprehensive schools. 
As for steel, one of Labour’s worst perform¬ 
ances was in Port Talbot (100% Labour 
until 1964: this year five out of eight seats 
lost). But if this was the Port Talbot steel* 
workers’ view of nationalisation, were the 
South Yorkshire steelmen showing mild ap¬ 
proval (Sheffield had the lowest swing of 
all the big cities)? Whatever the reasons 
for these local variations, if they were re¬ 
flected in a national elefitioU they would put 
in danger a number or Labour seats with 
fair majorities last October—such as 
South-East Cardiff (Mr Callaghan), West 
Cardiff (Mr George Thomas), Newport 
(Sir Frank Soskice) and West Bromwich 
(Mr Foley). 

Continued on page 919 
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The Swings that Signify 



Conservative & Labour vote % 

% swing 

Liberal vote % 


1 Conservative & Laboui vote % 

% swing 

I Libeial vote % 


1964 

1965 

1 from Lab 1964 

1965 


! 1964 

1965 

frorp Lat 

>i ,1964 

1965 


Con 

Lab 

Con 

i Lab 

to Con 




, Con 

. Lab * 

i Con 

* Lab 

to Con 

' 

1 ’ 



! 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1964 65 

i 


1 


s 

i 

i 

1 1964-6S 



Bolton 

53 4 

46 6 

' 62-7 

37 3 

+ 9 3 

29 5 

25-8 

Ipswich 

44-3 

56-7 

* 56-2 

! 43-8 

1 +11 9 

27-0 

29 0 

Buiy 

51 3 

48 7 

59 7 

40 3 

+ 84 

i 

1 

Lincoln b 

46 9 

53-1 

‘ 54-0 

46 0 

j + 7-1 

« 

* 

Ciewe a 

40 8 

59 2 

54-4 

45-6 

+ 13 6 

• 

— 

Peterborough 

39 5 

60 5 

49-1 

‘ 50-9 

| + 9-6 

ft 

- 

Manchestei 

. 44 1 

55 9 

55 6 

44 4 

+ 11 5 

22 4 

‘ 18 9 

Yarmouth 

43 0 

57-0 

53-3 

1 46-7 

j M0 3 

24-7 

29-2 

Sale 

1 52 8 

1 

66 0 

■ 

1 — 

47-2 

34 0 

Chelmsfotd 

' 53 2 

, 46 8 

56-4 

1 43-6 

+ 32 

27-7 

30-2 

Salford 

45 4 

54 6 

49 5 

50-5 

+ 4 1 

* 

i 

Epsom & Ewell a 

68 9 

I * 

67-5 

• 

— 

31 -1 

32 5 

Stockport 

45 9 

54 1 

54-5 

45-5 

+ 86 

29 9 

26 5 

Guildford 

54-9 

1 451 

1 59-8 

40 2 

+ 4 9 

20-7 

26 7 

Stretfoid 

49 2 

60 8 

56 6 

43*5 

+ 7 3 

29 1 

24-9 

Reigate 

59 8 

40-2 

64-4 

35-6 

+ 4-6 

• 

* 

Bradford 

45 0 

55 0 

57 8 

42 2 

+ 12 8 

24 0 

22 3 

St. Albcins 

53 0 

1 47 0 

60 8 

: 39 2 

1+78 

22 0 

23 8 

Huddersfield 

56 2 

43 8 

60 3 

39 7 

+ 4 1 

26 6 

32 -4 

Slough 

47 8 

, 52 2 

54 2 

45 8 

' + 64 

ft 


Kuignigy 

4f 1 

58 3 

58 0 

42-0 

+ 16 3 

* 

* 

Southend b 

47 9 

52-1 

58 8 

41 -2 

+ 10 9 

29 7 

32 6 

Kingston-on Hull 

41 -9 

, 58 1 

, 51 -8 

48 2 

+ 99 

21 -7 

24 6 

Watford 

457 

i 54 3 

52 7 

47 3 

+ 7 0 

12-7 

12-5 

Leeds 

48 9 

51 1 

59 7 

40 3 

+ 10 8 

14'8 

11 -8 

Chatham 

45 2 

54-8 

57-5 

j 42-5 

+ 12 3 

~ 

— 

Rotherham 

23 2 

76 8 

29-3 

70 7 

+ 6 1 

« 

* 

Gillingham 

54 0 

460 

62 2 

37 8 

+ 8 2 

10 8 

8 2 

Sheffield 

46 2 

53 8 

53 5 

46-5 

+ 7-3 

12*5 

14 6 

Gravesend 

49 2 

508 

54 9 

45 1 

+ 6 7 

13-8 

9 6 

Wakefield 

45 1 

54 9 

52 5 

47-5 

+ 7*4 


* 

Maidstone 

55 4 

44 6 

589 

41‘1 

+ 3 5 

29 1 

30 2 

York 

46 0 

54 0 

53 5 

46 5 

+ 7-5 

• 

• 

Rochester 

46 7 

533 

560 

440 

* a-3 

16-6 

13-4 

Birmingham 

49 2 

50 8 

61 5 

38 5 

+ 12 3 

13-5 

13 7 

Gateshead a 

42 3 

57-7 

46 2 

63-8 

+ 3 9 

- 

— 

Dudley 

52-4 

47 6 

58 7 

41 -3 

+ 6 3 

• 

* 

Middlesbrough 

47 9 

62-1 

54-7 

45-3 

+ 6 8 

19 7 

15-9 

Oldbuiy 

52 8 

47 2 

61 9 

38 1 

+ 9 1 

_ 

— 

Newcastle 

48 7 

51 -3 

61 -4 

38-6 

[ +12-7 

12 4 

11 2 

Smethwick 

56 0 

44 0 

64 7 

35 3 

+ 8 7 

* 

— 

South Shields a 

47 3 

52-7 

60-5 

39-5 

+ 13 2 

— 

— 

Solihull b 

63 4 

36 0 

v .68 5 

| 31 -5 

+ 5 1 

29-4 

31 1 

Tynemouth a 

40-6 

59-4 

39*6 

| 60-4 

-10 

— 

— 

Sutton Coldfield 

1 50 2 

1 ' 

*60-4 


— 

49-8 

39 6 

West Hartlepool 

49-4 

50-6 

1 59-8 

1 40-2 

+ 10 4 

— 

— 

Walsall b 

41 -1 

, 58 9 

| 58-5 

[ 41 -5 

+ 17 4 

—- 

— 

Barrow 

54 2 

45*8 | 

1 60-6 

39-4 

+ 6-4 

— 

— 

West Bromwich 

46 4 

53 6 

1 58 0 

42 0 

+ 11 6 

• 

— 

Blackpool 

64-5 

35*5 

70-2 

29-8 

+ 57 

29 8 

29 5 

Brighton 

48 4 

51 -6 

59-6 

40 4 

+ 11 -2 

ft 

* 

Burnley 

51 *0 

49*0 

51 -6 

48*4 

+ -6 

• 

* 

Eastbourne 

| 47-7 

* 

j 49 0 

• 

—* 

52-3 

51 -0 

Carlisle 

45-9 

54*1 

61 -3 

48*7 

+ 5-4 

• 

• 

Gosport 

55 4 

44 6 

! 61 0 

39-0 

+ 5-6 

— 

ft 

Preston b 

48-1 

51 *9 

64-7 

35-3 

+16-6 

— 

— 

Plymouth 

460 

' 54 0 

56 3 

437 

j +10 3 

18 5 

13-9 

Birkenhead 

47 6 

62*4 

57-3 

42-7 

+ 9 7 

23 6 

24-5 

Portsmouth 

49-8 

50 2 

66 0 

34 0 

j +16-2 

16 6 

22 9 

Bootle 

41 3 

58 7 

52 5 

47 -5 

+•11 *2 

— 

— 

Southampton 

44 7 

55 3 

57 1 

42 9 

l +12*4 

10-6 

110 

Chester 

47 6 

52 4 

56-1 

43 9 

+ 8-6 

ft 

II 

Burton 

42 9 

57-1 

52 1 

47-9 

+ 92 

— 

— 

Liverpool b 

46 9 

53 1 

58 6 

41 4 

j +11 7 

24-1 

21 1 

Chesterfield 

60-3 

| 49-7 

1 53-8 

46-2 

+ 35 

* 

* 

Southport 

64*2 

\ 

\ 

56 2 

* 


45*8 

43 8 

Derby 

37-9 

| 62 -1 

47 3 

52-7 ' 

1 + 9-4 

ft 

— 

Wallasey 

67-3 

42-7 

65 3 

34-7 

+ 8 0 

28*6 

27-9 

Leicester 

44-5 

| 55-5 

56-0 

44 0 

+ 11 5 

1 24-7 

21 -6 

Warrington 

42 8 

57-2 

54-2 

46-8 

+11-4 

• 

ft 

Mansfield 

* 

68-5 

* 

63 5 

— | 

31 *5 

36-5 

Bristol 

43-3 

60*7 

57-6 

42-4 

+14 3 


9 0 

Nottingham ! 

450 

55 0 

59 8 

40 2 

+14 8 

14-7 

14-6 

Cheltenham 

58 6 

41 *4 

03 1 

36*9 

+ 4 5 


32 0 

Nuneaton j 

46-1 1 

53 9 

54-4 

45-6 

+ 8 3 

# 

• 

High Wycombe 

46-7 

53-3 1 

53-7 

46-3 

+ 7 0 

* 

• 

Rugby ! 

49 6 ! 

50-4 

67-1 

| 42 9 

+ 7 5 

32-7 

30 4 

Oxford 

466 

53 4 \ 

! 54 0 

460 

+ 7 4 

17-0 

20 8 

Colchester 

47-1 

52-9 

57-8 

! 42 2 

+10 7 

- 

ft 

Reading 

40-1 

53*9 1 

l 

54-9 

45 1 

+ 8 8 

23 1 

26-4 

Gnmsby 

47.1 ; 

52 9 

' 57-8 

42-2 

+ 10 7 


• 

Cardiff 

48-0 

52 0 ( 

64-8 

35-2 

+ 16 8 

26-8 

24 2 


This table includes all English and 
Welsh boroughs with a population of 
over 50,000 (June, 1963, estimate) 
where more than half the wards were 
fought by both main parties in both 
1964 and 1965 (excepting those with 
boundary changes). The percentage 
distribution of the votes cast for the 
two main parties in those wards 
fought in both years is given in the first 
four columns; the overall swing on the 
basis of these votes in the fifth. In 


boroughs marked (a), the figures in the 
Conservative column refer to a local 
anti-socialist party; in boroughs 
marked (b), votes cast for Conservative- 
backed Independents are included in 
the Conservative total. 

In the boroughs where local elections 
are fought mainly between the 
Liberals and one of the two major 
parties, the Liberals and that party 
are treated as the two main partied. * 
Elsewhere the Liberal columns give the 


votes cast for the Liberals in wards 
fought by all three parties in both years 
in boroughs in which there were at 
least two such wards. An asterisk 
in the Liberal column indicates that 
Liberal candidates stood but not on a 
comparable basis. A dash indicates that 
the Liberals did not put up any 
candidates. Where all wards were 
fought, the figures are printed in italic 
type; elsewhere the figures only refer 
to part of the borough. 
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COMMUNICATION 


How can | Explain? 

\ gHoW THEN! ONE OF OUR. FILMS 




We have a library of documentary films, made by 
Shell, BP and ourselves, about aerodynamics, engin¬ 
eering principles, road safety, motor racing, the 
internal combustion engine, and a good many other 
subjects loosely associated with our business. Many 
of them have won international awards. Examples: 
* Powered flight \ Shell's film history of the aeroplane 
^ since 1903 . ‘ Tribute to Fangio \ a BP epic. And there 


is ‘Clean Air’, a Shell-Mex and B.P. specia^about the 
problem of air pollution. We lend them free of charge 
to interested people. Like all enthusiasts, we want the 
rest of the world to share our enthusiasm. 

SHELLrMBX.AND bp ltd market 
PETROLEUM PRODUCT? OF BOTH 
BP AND SHELL IM THE U f K. 
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General Election Post 

The Speaker of the House of Commons is to preside over a conference on 
electoral reform. The conference should certainly look across to 
Sweden, where postal voting is conducted in a simple and realistic way 
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Continued from pag* 916 

(6) The actual changes in control of 
councils last week may not have seemed 
very dramatic. Of the "50 bigger towns in 
England and Wales, Labour up to last week 
controlled 41, the Conservatives 4, there 
was no dear party majority in the other 
5. Last week, the only four changes among 
these were that Portsmouth and York 
switched from Labour control to Conser¬ 
vative, Bolton and Cardiff from Labour 
control to nobody's control. But this slow 
turnover occurred because only a third of 
borough councillors are elected each year. 
If last week's results were repeated in 1966 
and 1967, Labour would lose another 20 
of the remaining 37 big towns it now con¬ 
trols. More dramatic still is the position in 
the 17 biggest cities of all. Up to last week. 
Labour ruled in all 17 ol them except Edin¬ 
burgh. Last week it lost Cardiff and Ports¬ 
mouth. If last week’s voting were repeated 
m 1966 and 1967, Labour could be certain, 
at the end of that period, ot holding only 
Hull, Sheffield and Stoke ; it might also 
hold Glasgow and Coventry. But Birming¬ 
ham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, New¬ 
castle, all the others, would—astonishingly 
—pass out of Labour's hands. So, of 
course, would control of the Greater London 
Council. This is a recipe for annihilation. 

Liberal Fortunes 

(7; The average of the changes in the 
Liberal share of the vote between last May 
and last week in the boroughs in^our table 
works out at almost exactly no change. But 
this no change average masks interesting 
changes in distribution. Generally, Liberals 
weie losing ground in the Conservative, 
middle-class aieas whcie they made such 
headway in the last five years. They 
balanced this loss by gaining votes from 
Labour in industrial areas. The handful ot 
rowns where Liberals did very well 
(such as Bed worth, Crawley, Greenock, 
Ilkeston and Kearsley) arc all small or 
middling sized, heavily industrialised towns. 
Kearsley, a small working-class cotton town 
in Lancashire, perhaps deserves special 
attention for a remarkable local revolution 
Before 1963 it was one of the 100% Labour- 
controlled councils. Last week the Liberals 
won every single seat, and now control this 
council. 

(8) This is clearly an enormous contrast 
with 1962, when the Liberals were triumph¬ 
ing in places like Aldershot, Maidenhead 
and Orpington. Orpington Man may not 
vet have given way to Kearsley Man \ but 
nevertheless the Liberal vote must now be 
very much more workingKdass thari it was 
a year ago. This should comfort many 
Liberals who often claim that their converts 
from Labour survive much better than their 
converts from the Right. But, until they 
prove it, sceptics may feel that this exchange 
of ex-Conservative supporters for ex-Labour 
supporters merely demonstrates that the 
Liberal party is acting as a temporary refuge 
for disillusioned supporters of the Govern¬ 
ment party. 


T o vote by post in Britain the citizen 
must face a miracle of bureaucratic 
complexity—although, says the Conserva¬ 
tive Central Office, “ it’s not so complicated 
once you get used to it,” It is only because 
Central Office, and to a much lesser degree 
Transport House and Liberal headquarters, 
have got used to it that a good many of 
those who cannot go to their local polling 
station manage to vote at a general election 
at all. Last October 817,000 people were 
registered to vote by post: 707,000 of them 
cast valid ballots. This represented 2.5 per 
cent of the total vote and had an important 
effect on the result—in the Conservatives' 
favour. Even in the marginal constituen¬ 
cies where Labour were presumably trying 
hardest, they rarely had as many as two 
postal votes to every three of the Conserva¬ 
tives. Sometimes the ratio was a mere onc- 
to-three. The gap cost Labour at very least 
seven seats. 

But not all those away from home on 
polling day are legally entitled to vote. 
People'away on holiday or some other 
personal affair of their own are not. A 
postal vote is allowed to the permanently 
incapacitated, the blind, those in hospital, 
those who have moved from the constitu¬ 
ency in which they are registered and 
people whose work takes them out of their 
polling district on election day (psepho¬ 
logists no doubt included). Anyone out of 
the country must vote not by post but by 
proxy. To obtain a postal vote the correct 
form must be found (at the town hall or 
party offices), filled up and in certain cases 
certified by a doctor, and sent off to the 
registration officer for the constituency to 
reach him by the twelfth day before polling 
day. The voter’s name is then entered on 
a special list and he is sent a ballot paper ; 
if he has any energy left he marks hiis vote 
on this, puts it in a special envelope, per¬ 
suades a friend to witness it and gets the 
whole thing back in a bigger envelope to 
the presiding officer by nine p.m. on polling 
day. * 

The absurd principle behind this rig¬ 
marole is that the need to vote by post 
must be proved. The Swedes are more 
permissive in this as in other matters. Any 
Swede who expects to be away from home 
on polling day merely has to present himself 
on that day at any post office. He must be 
armed with his registration card and with 
the ballot paper issued by the party ot his 
choice. The secrecy of the ballot is pre¬ 
served by a simple device: the ballot paper 
is placed in an envelope which is signed 
by the postal official, who then puts it in 
a further envelope and sends it by the first 
post to the correct polling station. Those 


electors who have a valid reason for npc 
going to a post office on polling day may 
vote at any time during the previous 18 
days, as may Swedish nationals abroad at 
the local embassy or consulate ; there the 
polls are closed early to allow the voces to 
reach Stockholm within four days of polling 
day. 

’To modify this procedure for Britain 
would be easy. First, registration cards 
could be sent to voters instead of the 
present polling cards and ballot papers 
would be collected not from party offices 
but from any post office in the constituency ; 
secondly, postal votes would need to be sent 
off before polling day in order to be counted 
us soon as the polls close. In Sweden, 
where the count takes eight days, the postal 
vote, at 3.9 per cent of the total poll, in that 
period whittled down the Social Democrats 1 
majority over the other parties from one to 
minus seven. In Britain, postal voting could 
be carried on during the period between 
twelve and five days before polling day: 
this might even, to a tiny extent, reduce the 
irrational fever that grips politicians on 
those last fatal days. 

The opposition to a simpler system of 
postal voting in Britain will come from the 
Labour party, entirely because they are less 
efficient at managing any such system. 
However, Transport House should realise 
that the bias is with them. At the last 
Swedish general election the proportion of 
each party’s vote sent by post was, reading 
from right to left: Conservatives 8.2, Centre 
party 1.9, Liberals 5.8, Social Democrats 
2.6. Communists xo. Two other parties, 
both small, temporary and right-wing, had 
very large postal votes. With one exception, 
the right-wing parties had progressively 
higher proportions' of postal votes. The 
simple explanation is that right-wing people 
have in general more money and more 
and more opportunities to travel from 
home—especially on Sundays, when polling 
takes place in Sweden. The exception was 
the Centre party, which is also called the 
Agrarian party and whose members stayed 
home to mind the farm. So Labour can 
console themselves with the thought that 
if it were made easier to vote by post, the 
worry of making sure that people did so 
would fall more heavily on Conservative 
Central Office (although the effort of net¬ 
ting each postal vote would be less for every 
party). 

Since voting is not just a right but a duty, 
the Swedes rightly make the exercise of this 
duty as palatable as possible, by removing 
the burden from the parties gnd from 
individuals to place it upon the post office 
and the consular service. Why hot here ? 
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elling overseas is never 
easy—as you may have discovered. But 
approached in the right way it can mean 
the difference between limited progress 

at home and a success¬ 
ful, expanding future— 


worldwide. We can help you with more 
up - to - date information and practical 
guidance than most business men could 
ever get on their own. The surprisingly 
wide scope of this Board of Trade service 
is outlined on the opposite page. 



Call us at... HQ: 

Belfast (Ministry of Commerce) 

Belfast 28271 Trlcx 74578 
Birmingham MIDIand 8221 Telex 33702 
Bristol 294821 Telex 44214 
Cardiff 65426 Telex 49203 ' 


HQ: London QITy 9633 Telex 25977 


Glasgow CITy 2855 Telex 77583 
Inverness 30867/8 
Leeds 20485 Telex 55265 

London (South Eastern Counties) 
TATe^Gqflery 4355 Telex 25991 


London (Eastern Counties) 

TATe Gallery 6271 Telex 25991 
Manchester 

DEAnsgate 9321 Telex 66104 
Newcastle 27575 Telex 53178 
Workington 3788 




We can help vou profit 
Pfrom new markets overseas 




mi 



[for the vital facts, 
key contacts and individual 
guidance you need-just for the 
.price of a telephone call 


CALL US FOR 


Personal, comprehensive 

To cntci a foreign maiket successfully, \ou need tut u»att 
information, intelligent guidance and prat tieal assistance 
We can give all three (as the list on the right shows) 

► Through us you can diaw on a vast fund of current Maiket 
and Taiifl information. The resources of our 85,000-volume 
statistics and Market Intelligence Librmy at Hillgate 
House in London are fioelv available We arc linked with 
fover 200 commercial teams in every Biitish Embassy and 
in Consulates and Trade Commissions throughout the 
world* In addition we are in constant touch with the British 
N itional Export Council and its associated bodies, anti 
woi k closely with the Expoit Credits Guarantee Depui tmont 
and all the main organisations of industn and comment 

Confidential, costs you nothing 

Your Expoit Intelligence contm t is either at youi nearest 
Board of Trade office or Export Intelligence Headquarters 
kat Hillgate House in London. You’ll find the man you talk to 
'keen to help. Yon may well want to arrange ft meeting 
Above all, ours is a peisonal service. In fact the individual 


1. Guidance on your hull* 
vidua! export problem. 

2. Information on tfte most 
likely markets tot your 
product(s) oversea*. 

3. Introductions to potential 
agents and buyers. 

4 . Help with overseas 
business visits. 

ft. Status reports on foreign 
firms , 

ft. Infoi muiion on Tariff 
and Impmt i filiations. 

Details of oxersoas 
tonti ai is out foi lender. 


9. Help and advice on 
participating in Trade 
Fairs overseas* 

ft. Assistance in finding 
licensees to manufacture 
your product abroad. 

10. Information on how to 
market and advertise 
your product ubroad. 

11. Investigation Into 
product suitability for 
foreign tastes ind 
customs. 

12. Help with oversea* 
publicity (through 
Central Office ot 
Information) 


attention we < an gi\t vou is probably one ot the most 
valuable aspects ot oiu service. 

Because Expoit Intelligence is a Government service run 
for the benefit ot British" industry, it costs you nothin# 
Naturally anything we learn about your busmen while 
handling vom ease is treated in complete confidence. 

If you are considering selling overseas, the first atid 
best thing you can do for your company is to call 
Export IrttelHgehcfe~-noW. 


w?- 
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Invest in 
the Best 


‘Good enough* just isn't good enough at 
Priestmans. Deliberately we make our products 
better than most — better than you might think 
necessary until you 9ee your first 12 month’s 
figures. Fine engineering is costty; but you get 
whatyou pay for. And in the field of construction 
equipment your slogan should be “Better by 
Priestman”. 


m 




GRAND 

PRIX 


The woild's finest Precision 
Cranes, Excavators and Grabs are 
designed and built here by 
Priestman of Hull. 



__ I PRIESTMAN 

CONSTRUCTION 
I EQUIPMENT 

PRIESTMAN BROTHERS LIMITED, HEDON RO, HULL, ENGLAND 

Sold & serviced in 77 countries throughout the world 


Independent Television's greatest joint ven¬ 
ture wins Cannes Grand Prix for Outside 
Broadcasts 

Those who watched the State Funeral of Sir 
Winston Churchill can hardly forget the grandeur 
of the occasion. And Independent Television let 
many millions of people be eye-witnesses. Not 
only in Britain—but all over the world. 

It was the biggest Outside Broadcast that the 
Independent Television Companies had ever 
undertaken. Forty-four cameras lined the route. 

The telerecording of the unforgettable day was 
entered for the Cannes International Outside 
Broadcast Festival. A 17-man jury representing 
the world's major television organisations judged 
24 entries from 16 countries. The ITV recording 
was awarded the supreme honour—the Giand 
Prix for Outside Broadcasts. * 

The Independent Television Companies 
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Lessons Still Unlearned 


The Nationalisation of Steel 

By George W. Ross. 

MacGibbon and Kee. 162 pages. 30s. 

The Development of the Modern 
British Steel Industry 

By B. S. Keeling and A. E G. Wright. 
Longmans, zio pages, 25s. 

“ Steel is the real test of power in this 
parliament. The Tories understand this 
and so do we.,” Which pafhament ? ; This 
quotation, which docs not seem out Of place 
in Labour thought today* came from an 
open letter written in 1947 by the keep- 
let t group ot Labour backbenchers, one of 
them R. H. S. Crossman. Steel was then, 
as now, a political rallying point, almost 
totally devoid of any but dogmatic content. 
But the issue was more alive theu, and, in 
the postwar Labour government, more hotly 
emotional because much closer to the 
disastrous condition of the industry during 
ihc depression of the thirties. As Mr 
George Ross says in his account of this first 
stab at nationalisation, “ the Labour move¬ 
ment was convinced that ... the iron and 
steel industry acted in an anti-social manner. 
Jarrow and Ebbw Vale seemed to . . . 
justify these convictions.” This was not 
much of a plan for steel. And the sketch 
of a bill canvassed by the Minister of 
Supply, Mr John Wilmot, did not take it 
any farther (no farther, indeed, than the 
present government’s White Paper). He 
based the need for nationalisation on the 
industry’s prewar record, the need for a 
massive (for those days—it involved £168 
million) development programme and the 
presumed inability of the industry to finance 
this itself. But no blueprint for the 
reshaped industry was put forward to crown 
the structure of argument, which got only 
as far as Mr Wilson's current intention to 
see about drawing up a plan once he is 
inside the door. 

The resistance to nationalisation within 
the Labour party wa6 strong, led by the 
rpitliiters Herbett Morrison and Arthur 
Greenwood, and for a long tiS£ “ iffdc™ion 
remained the dominant characteristic of the 
government's position . . .” while “ Cabinet 
vacillations . . . threatened to cause a major 
explosion in the ranks of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party.” Various compromises were 
suggested, the most acceptable (but rejected 
nonetheless) having a nostalgic familiarity: 
a strengthened Iron and Steel Board presid¬ 
ing over the industry with reserve powers 
to nationalise the most recalcitrant and 
inefficient firms. Put positions were taken, 


horses traded, guns stuck to and (he 
industry eventually nationalised in 195 l 
T oo late. The Labour government was out, 
and the new Tory government undid the 
parcel. Ironically, the net effect of all this 
activity Was to preserve the stiucrure qf the 
industry unchanged as in amber—whereas 
the one thing that might have been agreed 
in a lucid,moment by the British Iron and 
Steel Federation, the centre from which the 
battle was so skilfully fought, was that the 
industry desperately needed, and needs, 
rationalisation. 

The present Government seems to have 
learned one lesson anyway from that failure, 
that if it Is to inakp nationalisation work it 
must nationalise Steel House. And this is 
the most important point at which the 
White Paper departs from the Labour 
Government’s earlier efforts But the rest, 
excellently described 111 Mr Ross’s detached 
and for the most part lucid account, is all 
too depressingly familiar. Mr Keeling’s and 
Mr Wright’s history of the industry from 
the slump to the present day sets the 
nationalisation incident in its context of the 
development of the modern industry. But 
this was certainly not a process so lacking 
in fire as this official history, commissioned 
by the federation, might lead one to believe. 

No Dismal Scientist 

Essays in the History of Economics 

By George L. Stigler. 

University of Chicago Pic na. 399 pages. 
52s. 

The history of economic thought is out of 
fashion nowadays and most economists find 
it rather boring. Many degree courses no 
longer include the subject, and few of the 
people who are at home in, say, utility 
theory or econometrics ever open a copy 
of Ricardo or Mill. Technical skill, in 
short, has largely replaced erudition as the 
mark of distinction in the profession. 

Professor Stigler is one of the very few 
contemporary economists to combine an 
interest in the history pf thought with 
important contributions in ether fields. I'ci- 
haps it is just because he is thus concerned 
with modern analysis and applied research 
that he manages to write such interesting 
historical essays as are reprinted in this 
book. Thus his more general chapters on 
originality in economics, cn the politics of 
economists and similar matters deal with 
questions which economists enjoy arguing 
about. Whether or not the centre of their 


interest any time JeflldhV tb(^c$d&nic 

events and policies of that time, for ex- 

and Capable qf h&Qnqps <* 

Most of the papers deal, however, with 
particular theories or authors. Theyjuage 
from nfmfy pit*' of 


the ktorfc Of 

d , cr . cf „ 8t lSKv. 

charitable oiSCuss*__ 

Another noteworthy paper u The Early 

Behaviqpr,” which^gsserts thay^ French- 

called 
istical 



JUS* 1 * 

e econo- 



tere*t of theser j 
add tha? #r8fc«!q! 
that is eveq more to 


m- 

_t only to 

i vfrites wjth a wit 
cherished!'than his 


erudition. Economic \Wou|g| never have 
bc<2n called the dismal fccicnde ihthere had 
been a ninctecAth-cehtnry SriglcL, 


Moroccan Millennium, 

Morocco 
By Nevill Barbour. 

Thames and Hudson. 239 pages, including 
illustrations. 30s. 

Amongst Arab countries Morocco is a kind 
of grande dame. With only one,Interruption 
—the French and Spanish occupation from 
1912 to 1956—it has been its own 
chatelaine fpr over a thousand years. Alone, 
in Arab North Africa, it repulsed the Turks. 
Dynasty after dynasty, each a Moroccan 
phenomenon, arose to perpetuate the king¬ 
dom founded by Moulay Idriss, great-great- 
grandson of the Prophet, in the ninth 
century AD. So fervenrly was Islam 
embraced by the native Berber people that 
they themselves were inspired to become 
religious campaigner® and rulers. Thu*; 
some of the dynasts were^Berber and some 
—like the seventeenth century Alawites, the 
forebears of the present King Hassan—were 
Sherifian (Arab). The distinction is unim- 
nnrtwt- as Mr $arbour points out: a 
Berber to Moroccrt is SS 5 Welshman to 
Britain. At its height in the middle ages 
the Moroccan empire extended from the 
Atlantic to Tripoli (Libya) and took in all 
Moslem Spain. 

It is against this immense perspective that 
Mr Barbour .vie^s the contemporary scene. 
For so tontxftdads a history there was also 
a price to pay. Through conserving its 
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The great 
Lebanese hotel 
In Beirut is an 

immnHEML 

Where else viU you 
see n§nn&i<U cavorting 
behind the bar, sheiks 
in the supper club 
and the Mediterranean 
beneath your balcony? 



Beirut's moat fhbuloua hotel has 300 
air-conditioned rooms, each with a bal¬ 
cony overlooking the Mediterranean. 
Other pleasures include an “under¬ 
water" cocktail lounge, a gorgeous mo¬ 
saic swimming pool and a sophistication 
and relaxation all its own. 

PHOENICIA INTERCONTINP MT * * 

uenefal Manager. One of 
the 2^ ihcomparable Intercontinental 
Hotels. Call your Travel Agent or Inter* 
continental. 

HOTtU 

PHO€NICia 

INTERCONttNENTAL 
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mediaeval structure Morocco entered the 
twentieth century “ untouched by the 
modern life that was already stirring in the 
east." The European intrusion came as a 
j staggering shock. Mr Barbour docs not. 
I underestimate France’s services to 
1 Morocco, both in opening up new horizons 
! and in preserving the country’s magnificent 
, Islamic monuments - linked as they arc with 
Spain’s. But he shows Wh 4 t madness it was 
| to imagine that this ancient nation could 
| be turned into a French province. He secs 
Morocco today, with its king and parlia¬ 
mentary system, as so firmly rooted in its 
history that it ought to achieve a good 
future without violence or revolution. Some 
may think that he brushes off too lightly the 
left wing political minority, some of whose 
members hold republican views. So much 
of the new Arab world with its single party 
dictatorship has been fashioned by minority 
thinking. Yet Morocco’s age long dexterity 
in steering just clcir of fashion may well 
I prove its balancing factor. This book is 
| beautifully written and much more than the 
I ready reckoner that its appearance in 
I this publisher’s “New Nations and Peoples” 
series might suggest. One must hope that 
the busy people—businessmen, politicians, 
i journalists—to whom this series is addressed 
| will have leisure to savour Mr Barbour’s 
1 sensitive style, deep underlying authority 
and delightful anecdotes and excerpts from 
Arab poetry. The pictures alone might fire 
many a B. P. or J. to take the next aircraft 
to Rabat. 

1 Robot Teachers 

! Teachers and Machines : An InnoJmiiim 
| to the Theory and Practice of Progi antmed 
Learning 

i By W. Kcnnjih Richmond. 

| Collnis. 272 pages. 25s. 

| Mr Richmond's book should be 1 'ad by all 
| who have an interest in education, and 
I ought to be prescribed leading for all piac- 
1 tising teachers, particularly those who still 
believe that chalk and talk are the basis of 
all classroom technique. It is clear that the 
development of programmed learning in the 
United States, and subsequently in Britain, 
will soon bring about some major changes 
in teaching methods. The author is no 
blind advocate of mechanised learning: he 
traces the history of programmed learning, 
demonstrates the differences between the 
various methods of programming and criti¬ 
cally evaluates the claim that teaching 
machines are the biggest advance in com¬ 
municating knowledge since the invention 

1 P r i n tin* rr^iummcs can simply take 
, the form cf a cheap scrambled " textbook 
or can be fed into complex electronic equip¬ 
ment containing film and audic-tape. Ths 
sample programmes, which take up 120 
pages of this book, ate perhaps unnecessarily 
long. 

Teaching machines cun instruct better 
$nd faster than poof teachers and as Well 
I as average ones. Programmes dan. take the 
I hack Wort out of teaching, ihdugh they are 
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obviously mope suited to baaft ipstntftfoa 
than to the'teaching of'evaluative subjects. 
They allow each pupil to learn at his owp 
rate, a boon fer those * in charge of large 
classes. Mr Richmond’s documentation of 
British experiments puts programmed learn¬ 
ing in its proper perspective. Programmes 
are not equally valuable fer all subjects, nor 
are they equally relevant at both primary 
and postgraduate level. The machines are 
not infernal, nor do they offer the final solu¬ 
tion to the teacher shortage, though they 
may well help. The invention of traffic 
lights has not produced a surplus cf police¬ 
men—in the same way, programmes will 
assisr, not replace* teachers. At present, 
the number of programmes available in 
England is small and their quality is poor ; 
much more research is needed pi to the effec¬ 
tiveness of automated instruction, pursued 
one hopes with some of the liveliness and 
sanity that are to be found in this book. 

Village Life in China 

Report; from a Chinese Village 

By Jan Myrdal. Translated by Maurice 
Michael. 

Heinettiann. 407 pages, illustrated. 50s. 

Planning in Chinese Agriculture : 

Socialisation and the Private 
Sector, 1950-1962 

By Kenneth R. Walker. 

Prank Cass. 127 pages. 25s. 

A month’s residence in a remote village is 
a great and rare boon for a visiting 
journalist in China, yet a month is still a 
short time indeed for a non-Chinesc- 
speaking foreign devil to breik through the 
traditional and communist-reinforced 
taciturnity ol the peasant. Tan Myrdal, a Jay 
anthropologist and son of the sociologist 
Gunnar Myrdal, whose Swedish nationality 
enabled him to obtain a long-term visitor’s 
\isa, seems to have succeeded in eliciting an 
overflow of reminiscences from the farmers 
of Liu Ling. Acknowledging the limited 
possibilities for anthropological analysis, he 
has organised his hundreds of interviews 
into first person narratives ; he would have 
his “ Report from a Chinese Village ” be the 
authentic voice of the peasants of northern 
Shensi. 

Mr Myrdal chose Liu Ling out of the 
alternatives offered because the village had 
participated ixt the first wave of China’s 
agrarian revolution. There is much interest^ 
ing detail in the farmers* *£ iaSr 

Collective tarmlhg experiments even before 
Mao arid his I-Oftg Marchers arrived in 
neighbouring Yenan, agd in their accounts 
of the short-lived conquest of the 
Kuomintang army, which spent fts time 
digging empty graves to simulate 4 hillside 
or communist casualties. Although the old 
peasants use little Marxist lahguage, their 
recollections, as well as their descriptions of 
more receht events, have the ring t>f oft : told 
tales. One 1 hears echoes of cotmtftsa u speak 
bitterness” sessions when an illiterate 
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farmer, whose sense of time is seasonal add 
approximate, Recalls that he was beaten four 
times by a landlord at the age of thirteen 
and six times at the age of fourteen. 

The intimate view of peasants’ China one 
hopes for from this book is seen most 
sharply through the eyes of the village 
women, who are farthest from politics and 
closest to domestic routines. They tell of 
village life ordered, today as always, accord¬ 
ing to the cycles of the lunar year, marked 
by festivals when the family eats meat and 
special noodles and cakes instead of the 
regular daily diet of millet porridge. The 
women describe in wonderful detail how 
they make the family clothes—one new or 
remade quilted coat and trousers and one 
unquilted coat and trousers for each member 
of the family each year, and two pairs of 
shoes made of jute and scraps of cloth. 
They also speak of the forms of courtship 
and marriage, child-rearing and funerals, 
remarkable perhaps for how little they have 
changed. 

The author supplements the narratives 
with charts of family incomes in cash and 
in kind and the financial accounts of the Liu 
Ling Labour Brigade. Here he is least 
icliablc, for the statistics vary widely from 
figures obtained from the same village by 
Edgar Snow when he visited it two years 
earlier in i960, and, moie significantly, they 
appear much too generous compared with 
calculations from official Chinese data. 

Perhaps the best supplement to Mr 
Myrdal’s report is a lucid and succinct 2ssay 
by Kenneth Walker, lecturer in Chinese 
Economics at the School of Ori&tal and 
African Studies. In “ Planning in Chinese 
Agriculture ” Dr Walker outlines the pro¬ 
gressive collectivisation of agriculture since 
1949 and analyses the key role of the private 
plots on which peasants are permitted to 
grow vegetables and livestock in their spare 
rime. He notes how the vital need of the 
state for fertiliser produced by private enter¬ 
prise pigs forced a policy of support for 
the private sector despite the difficulties of 
competition and control. Dr Walker’s 
analysis is immediately relevant in China 
this spring, where an oversupply of pigs has 
brought down the price of pork and is 
causing peasants to concentrate on other 
livestock and crops, thus threatening the 
national fertiliser supply and arousing 
anxiety in government circles. 

Fiction Before the Novel 

Character in English Literature 
By Christopher Gillie. 

Chatto and Wtndus . 205 pages. 25s. 

How the author and publishers ever agreed 
to issue an interesting book under such an 
unalluring title defeats conjecture. It 
suggests an endless series of amorphous 
lectures to earnest non-readers. Actually, 
Mr Gillie does not waste words, and only 
people accustomed to the study of literature 
are likely to enjoy to the full his critical 
observations. Perhaps there are too many 
resumes of plots, especially when we get to 
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the third section, which deals with novels. 
Too much is crammed into r tfie$e last sixty 
pages ; one tends to lose sight of the thesis 
that connects the eight brief studies of 
fictional characters who seek individual ful¬ 
filment either in and through society or in 
spite of and against society. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the summary treatment, Mr Gillie does 
establish some illuminating cross-references 
and contrasts here; but the most original 
sections are the first two, in which he con¬ 
siders the delineation of character before the 
novel was established in England as a 
literary genre. (Incidentally, no novelist 
between Defoe and Jane AuSteft gets any 
attention at all). 

“For medieval man,” says Mr Gillie, 
“character was pre-defined by the nature 
of the world and its creator; fictions were 
demonstrations of roles.” In support of this, 
he instances Sir Gawayn and the Green 
Knight, and sets the Wife of Bath against 
Chaucer’s Cressida in unexpectedly fruitful 
juxtaposition. The ritual element in 
Macbeth is emphasised, and Antony and 
Cleopatra are presented for consideration as 
transcendently masculine and feminine 
figures, the argument being that 
Shakespeare was closer to the medieval than 
to the modern conception of character. The 
middle section of the book is occupied by 
studies of Milton’s Satan, Bunyan’s 
Christian and Defoe’s Crusoe, who arc all 
solitary figures at odds with society. There¬ 
after, loneliness was accepted as the basic 
human condition, and psychological fiction 
began to develop. Where it is going now 
Mr Gillie does not pretend to tell us. 

The Making of America 

The Formative Years, 1607-1763 
By Clarence Ver Steeg. 

Fabric of Freedom, 1763-1800 
By Esmond Wright. 

Macmillan. (The Making of America Series, 
Volumes I and II.) 348 and 311 pages. 
25s. each. 

The editor of this new series has so 
exhausted the vocabulary of eulogy in bis 
introductions to these volumes as to leave 
the reviewer barren of favourable epithets 
with which to render his own appreciation. 
This is a pity because these are both good 
books, which promise well for the future 
of the series and reflect considerable credit , 
on authors, who have had to tell a crowded 
and intricate story in brief space. 

Professor Ver Steeg has a particularly 
difficult task ; he does not exaggerate when 
he says that “ no period in American history 
is more difficult to organise coherently.” In 
sweeping his century and a half into 300 
pages he has done an often brilliant job. On 
a host of themes—the North American 
Indian, the Puritan ethos, the distinctiveness 
(or otherwise) of New England religious 
toleration, the extent of the colonial fran¬ 
chise—he has fresh and penetrating things 
to say. He is an unashamed European w 
the inheritance v. environment controversy: 
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by the bedside each night. 
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ranges 

t . 96 .ueritancc. 

was Ji strong root 
“ ScU-goyc n ^ s an ;- they rc i n forced 
creation , 1 and ^ Revolution 
be 1S . n0 jj of an American synthesis 
\merica /aterials 

EnVigJsor Ver Steeg’s volume leads 
\y into Professor Wright's theme of 
. revolutionary years. 14 Fabric of Free¬ 
dom" has less ground, topically and chro¬ 
nologically, to cover than “ The Formative 
Years," but so much of passion, striving and 
growth is packed into this generation that 
here too the first desideratum is clarity of 
treatment. This Professor Wright admir¬ 
ably provides, and adds to it a grace and 
liveliness of style peculiarly his own. It is 
not always an advantage for English readers 
to have these events presented by an English 
historian, but whether or not Professor 
Wright's Scottish adoption gives him an 
edge he has certainly contrived a little 
masterpiece of fairness and synthesis. Either 
as an introduction or as a refresher for 
jaded historical palates his book should 
enjoy deserved success. 
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PAPERBACK 

SELECTION 

Below is a guide to some of the p.ipjihacks 
received by thi*, journal in recent week'.. A 
further selection will appear in the near luturu. 

Arts i 

Interior Design By Diana Rowniree. 215 
pages, including illustrations. 7s. 6d. (Hand¬ 
books). Contemporary British Art. By 
Herbert Read. 61 pages and 64 plates. 8s. 6d. 
Introducing Musrc. By Ott6 KArol>i. 174 
pages. 6s. (Pelican Original.) Penguin. 

Nineteenth-Century Painting. By Georges 
Pcillcx. (Translated by Angus Malcolm.) 51 
pages and 176 plates. 12.s. 6d. (Contact History 
of Art.) Weidenfcld and Nicolson. 

Furniture: An Explanatory History. By David 
Reeves. 199 pages, illustrated. 12s 6d. Faba. 

Biography and Autobiography : 

Mandate for Change, 1953-1956: The White 
House Years. By Dwight D. Eisenhower. 760 
pages. $1.25. (Signet.) Memoirs: Volume 
One, 1945, Year of Decisions: Volume Two, 
1946-1952, Years of Trial and Hope. By Harry 
S. Truman. 637 and 638 pages. $1.25 each. 
(Signer.) Nczv American Libiaiy, New York. 

One, of Grew Price: The I.ife ot Mother 
Maria Skobtsov.i, Martyr of Ravensbruek. By 
Sergei Hackel. 144 pages, illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
(Libra) Dm ton, Longman and Todd. 

The Sirii ki-N Dur u : The Life of Willnm 
Cow per. By Da\id Cecil. 283 panes. Ss. 6d. 
'Fontana Library.) Collins. 

Mahaima Gandhi: A Biography. Bv B. R. 
Xanda. 267 pages. 7s 6d. Allen and Unum. 

Gaiiifoii AL.moirs. By Com pi m Mackenzie. 
314 pages, 5 S , Panther Rook*.. 

Economics : 

A History or Monty Bv E VicLoi Morgan. 
736 pages. 4s. nd. (Pelican Original.) Modern 
Economics. By J. Pen. 266 paees. 5s. i Pelican.) 
Penguin Sum i v or* Business wo Industry, 
1965. Edited by Rex Mahk. J51 pages. 4s 6d. 
Penguin. 

Oi l k:e Administration. By J. (' Denyei. 191 
pages. 10s. Bask: Economics. By CL L. 
Thirkettle. 171 pages. 9s. 6d. Law Relating 
to Banking. By P. W. D. Redmond. 303 pages 
12s. 6d. iAll M and E Handbook Series.) 
Macdonald and Feans. 

Natural Resources for U.S. Growth : A 
Look Ahead to the Year 2000. By Hans H. 
Landsbcrg. 260 pages. 16s. Johns Hopkins 
Press . London : Ovford Unhcrsity Press. 

The Great Treasury Raid. By Philip M. 
Stern. 320 pages. 75 cents. Signet.) Neiv 
Ante)icon Library , New York. 

Automation: Industrialisation Comes of Age. 
Bv William Frunvois 192 pages. 7s. r»d. 

I , ,'lha Mm milian . 

A Grim ro Oi-ikationaj Research. By W. 
Fric Duckwouh. 1ST pages. 7s. Od. .Univer¬ 
sity.) Mciluicn 

History : 

The Penguin Book of the Renaissance. By 

J. H. Plumb. 3L3 pages, including illustrations. 

10s, 6d. The Americans : Volume One, The 
Colonial Experience. By Daniel J. Boorsrin. 
487 pages, 7s. 6d. Age of Austerity, 1945-51. 
Edited by Michael Sissons and Philip French. 
361 pages. 5s. The Spanish Civil war. By 
Hugh Thomas. 911 pages. 15s. Victorian 
People. Bv \Asa Briggs. 319 pages. 5s. 
'Pelican.) Penguin. 7 ' 
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The Ottoman Empire: Its Record and Legacy, 
By Wayne S. Vucinich. Tiie Virginia 
Dynasty: The United States, 1801-1829, By 
Raymond Walters. European Economic His¬ 
tory: Documents and Readings. By Shepard 
B. Clough :tnd Carol Gavle Moodie. Louis 
Piiilippe and the July Monarchy. By Paul 
H.'Bcik. All 192 pages. 12s. each. (An\il 
Original Series.) Van Nostiand. 

Maxims and Reflections of A Renaissance 
Statesman. By Francesco Guicciardini. (Trans¬ 
lated by Mario Domandi.) 150 pages. l()s. 6d. 
A Century of Dishonour: The Early Crtnade 
for Indian Reform. Bv Helen Hunt Jacks >n. 
(Edited by Andrew F. Rolie.) 364 pages. 15s. 
The New England Merchants in tiie Seven¬ 
teenth Century. By Bernard Hailyn. 253 
pages. 13s. The Freedom-of-Tuought 
Struggi b IN THE Old South. (Revised edition.) 
By Clement Eaton. 431 pages. 22s. (All Torch- 
books Series.) Hat pci and Row. 

The Raii ways of Britain: An Histori.al 
Introduction. By Jack Simmons. 276 pages, 
illustrated. 10s. 6d. Approaches to History ; 
A Sympocum. Edited by H P. R. Finberg. 
231 pages. Ks. 6d. Row ledge and Kcgan Paul. 

Peacemaking 1919. Bv Harold NLokon. 402 
pages. 15s UniveiMt) ( , The Ini t.UENthi of Sea 
Power Upon History, 1660-1783. Bv Alfted 
Thayer Mahan. 590 pages. 16s (University.) 
Methuen. 

The Sh\pe or Time: Remarks on the History 
of Things. By George Kubler 118 piges. 
9s. 6d. Southern Nkgkoks, 1noI-1Ng 5. By Bell, 
Irvin Wiles. 3?6 page-.. J 4s Vale Vnuciuiv 
lb ess. 

Anabasis The March up Countrv Bv Xeno¬ 
phon. i Translated bv W. H. D. Rouse.) 218 
pages. 12s. 6d. Poj iry and Pot m< s Ism r 
hie Siijakis. Bv V. Wedgwood 219 pa us. 
12s. 6d. VnivL)\ii\ of Mn Ingan Pit ss Lotvl m : 

(Vfvsrf /’»<?ss. 

Sources wo Docu.mj.nis It i cmraiing ihe 
Ami me w Revolution', 1764 1788. w’d mi. 
Formation m the Ffdfrai < oNsirrunoN 
f2nd edition.) Selected and edited bv Samuel 
Flint Monson. 423 pages. 13s od. Galaxy.; 
Oxfoid UnivciMiy Piess, 

Critical and Historical Essays. Bv Lord 
Macaulay. (Selected and introduced by Hugh 
Trevor-Roper.) 511 pages. 8s. (>d. ,Fontana 
Library ) Collin % 

A Short History of Ireland. By Roger 
Chauvirc. (Translated by the Earl of Wicklow ) 
144 pages, illustrated. 75 cents New Annniiait 
Library, New York 

Thf Russian Revommion By Alan Moore 
head. 287 pages. 5s. Pant hei Books. 

Science : 

Man Meets Dog. By Koniad Z. Loien/. 
(Tianditcd bv Marjoiie Kerr Wibon ) 308 

pages. 3s. od. Penguin Science Survey. 1965: 

A Edited by Arthur Garratt. 295 pages 7s. 6d. 
Penguin Science Survey, 1965: B. Edited by 
S. A. Barnett and Anne McLaren. 245 pages. 
7s. 6d. The Wori n in 1984: Volumes l and 2 
(The Complete New Scientist Senes.) Edited 
by Nigel Colder. 215 and 205 pages. 
4x e:uh. -iPelican Original.) Atomic Radiaiion 
and Ln n. (Revised edition) By Peter Alex¬ 
ander. 296 pages. 6s. (Pelican Original Re¬ 
issue.) Penguin. 

Thf Skin op the Earth Bv A. Austin Miller, 
207 pages. 9s. 6d. (University.) Methuen. 

A History of MeGh anicai. Enginm-.ring. Bv 
Aubrey F. Bumall. 456 pages, including illus- 
tions. 18s. Fabei. 

Genetics in the Atomic Age. (2nd edhion.) 
By Charlotte Auerbach. 118 pages. 7s. 6d. 
Oliver and Boyd. 
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Don't look down! 


This picture was taken 7*000 feet up in the 
Valais Alps during the construction of Europe's 
mightiest dam - the Grande Dixence. 

And in this wilderness of snow and steel. 
Gulf was at work. Fuelling an army of bull¬ 
dozers, Lubricating a forest of cranes. Greasing 
miles of cable. 

The Grande Dixence project is completed. 
But Gulf is still at work all over Switzerland. 
Driving thousands of cars keeping wheels 


turning on Alpine railways and cable cars, and 
in the famous Swiss industry—watchmaking. 

Whether it's a big project or just a little thing, 
Gulf believes in giving service. Throughout 
Europe, Gulf is busy putting this philosophy 
into practice. And from worldwide resources 
is putting more oil, more energy, to work for 
Europe. 

Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa,, USA, 
and throughout the world. 


Gulf 
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BUSINESS BRIEF - 

A week of conflicting economic news for Britain. On the one hand, a 
sharpish fall tn the production index. On the other hand, a 2 pet cent 
post-Budget rise in retail prices and a hint from the Chancellor that he 
may take a third stab at consumer spending—perhape,through the 
economic regulator. And no change irt Bank rate. 

This weekend Britain will have had six months of Bank rate at 7%. 
Even if the Bank gives the City its hoped for reduction next Thursday, 
the quantitative squeeze on credit will still tighten, by the Bank 
of England’s special request. 

On the world bourses, Wall Street remains bullish. In London, 
economic fears overshadow political hopes. 


WHERE THE SQUEEZE WILL PINCH 


There is every reason to believe 
that the British economy faces a 
credit squeeze tighter, longer and 
more general than it has known 
since die war. 

Who suffers ? The only formal 
exemption now is for exporters : 
even here the banks will be more 
careful to ensure that overdrafts 
granted to finance exports really 
arc financing exports. Requests 
for big advances To finance capital 
expenditure will no longer fc^eive 
a kludly eye. So industry will have 
to go to an already expensive 
capital market—or think about 
postponing investment projects. 
The Bank of England has taken 
particular care to extend this 
credit squeeze to all the main lend¬ 
ing institutions. This is welcome 
to the banks, but it may entail an 
excessive curb on .the economy. 
Immediately, building tad case are 
the sensitive points of the boom. 

Mortg*g* Dareand 

Private house builders had a record 
year in ^964. Building societies 
also advanced a record amount— 
just over £ii billion, including 
interest, in the ye*r to January 
31st, a rise of £218 million over 
the previous year. Net of repay¬ 
ments theii lending was still a 
record £537 million, helped by a 
reduction in liquid assets. 

Building societies were hard 
pressed to satisfy the demand for 
mortgages even before Bank rate 
was increased in November. They 
had held their rate paid to share¬ 
holders unchanged throughout 
1964 while the yield on irredeem¬ 
able 2\ % Consols crept up from 
j.8 to 6.1%. The further rise in 
inrerest rates in November forced 


the building societies to raise their 
rates—to 64 % to borrowers and 
3.I l, „ tax paid (equivalent to 6j% 
gross) to lenders* These rates still 
lagged behind the market—Con¬ 
sols now yield 6J (J o. On Tuesday 
the building societies decided not 
to alter their rates again. By re¬ 
inforcing the societies* usual and 
questionable preference to ration 
money among new borrowers 
rather than satisfying them at 
higher rates, the government has 
itself helped to cut down the 
amount of housing finance avail¬ 
able and the number of houses 
built. 

Housebuilders Worried 

The inflow of funds to societies 
in the Building Societies Associa¬ 
tion in the first four months of 
1965 was, at £91 million, down 
to half its level a year earlier. Yet 
the demand for loans continues un¬ 
abated. The Association’s mem¬ 
bers had commitments of £242 
million at the end of March, only 
£1 million less than in December. 
Private house starts in the first 
quarter of the year were up 2,000 
on 1964 to just over 57,000. But 
housebuilders are now badly 
worried that new starts will be held 
back by mortgage finance, which is 
holding back their sales. They may 
soon find the banks and finance 
houses pressing them to repay the 
sharply increased loans they are 
using to finance building opera¬ 
tions. 

Local authorities arc not affected 
so severely as private builders by a 
shortage of funds ; for they at least 
are willing to pay the market rate. 
At the end of March they were 
paying 9% for money at two days* 


notice and even at the present re¬ 
duced level of about 7 they arc 
still able to offer big lenders a 
more attractive rate than the build¬ 
ing societies. 

There is still considerable momen¬ 
tum in private house-building from 
the boom last year. Completions 
will probably go on rising for some 
months, but in a weak market this 
itself could lead to over-supply. 

Developers 

A count taken of fifteen large pro¬ 
perty companies shows that at the 
end of their last accounting periods 
they had total net overdrafts of 
£37 million, 50% more than in 
the previous year. They will now 
have to face pressure to reduce 
these. Since the projects they are 
financing are long-term and the 
builders have contracts, they can¬ 
not stop work to conserve cash. 
Property companies could well be 
among the first to fund overdrafts 
by raising long-term loan capital. 
Higher interest rates and tighter 
credit are certainly going to make 
life more difficult for the property 
companies: but this may affect 
profits more than activity. 

Industrial building is quite notice¬ 
ably affected by a credit squeeze, 
to judge from the post-T 96 *l ex¬ 
perience. The impetus from last 
year is likely to keep industrial 
building at a high level this year, 
but some downturn must be 
expected in 1966. 

Consumer Durables 

In the two years from spring 
1958 to spring i960 hire purchase 
debt doubled : in the equivalent 
period 1963-65 it rose by only 
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30%. In 1958*60 bank advances 
rose by 67% ; in 1963-65 by 23**0. 
So contrasts rather than compari¬ 
sons are in order between this 
squeeze and the last one. 

The contrast is perhaps the most 
noticeable in television sets- This 
is now almost entirely a replace¬ 
ment market, where before it was 
still growing. This time sales by 
shops have actually declined : an 
increasing proportion of sets (sup¬ 
posedly over 70' n now) are hired, 
not bought. And this from rental 
companies whose balance sheers 
reveal little debt to the banks 
and amply sufficient cash flow. 
At the same time there has been 
no boom in radios and gramo¬ 
phones : the upsurge in small 
transistor radios was temporary. 
On the other hand, the refrigerator 
market is stronger than it has been 
for years with no real problem of 
over-stocking, as there was in 
1959-60. Washing machines are 
an expanding market, in value if 
not in number, ns the £8o-£ioo 
automatic machines replace the 
£50-£70 twin tubs. This credit 
is granted mostly by retailers, 
whose total lending has pot 
increased. 


Credit for Cars 

Tills time credit for cars, particu¬ 
larly second-hand ones, has been 
the dominant—indeed, the only— 
growth business* Even now only 
28'of new cars aic sold on hire 
purchase. There are two reasons. 
Companies account for nearly 
70",) of purchases—and tht'y 
naturally pay cash or use the 
banks ; and many other buyers are 
from the professional and middle 
classes*and do the same. But 50*\> 
of second-hand cars arc bought on 
h.p. Already repayment periods, 
down-payments and rates of 
interest militate against the buyer 
of a second-hand car—the older 
the worse. This tendency will in¬ 
crease. Middle-class new-car 
buyers arc being iorced to take out 
h.p. (or credit sales or personal 
loans from the hire purchase 
finance houses) to an increasing 
extent as bank loans arc called in. 
The finance houses naturally wel¬ 
come these new clients, as they 
welcome business from companies 
tor plant and equipment as well 
as curs. Their industrial business 
inc teased by £20 million to £74 
million last ycai. 

But this boom has not affected all 
companies equally : some have 
scarcely expanded at all, and will 
be glad of an extra 5 0 ,, business in 
the year March 1965-66: some 
have expanded too fast, and with 
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t6o much help from the banks. 
They would have to have cut down 
anyway without ady Bank qf JSng-. 
land request. But some, notably 
Mercantile Credit, have been 
doing exceptionally well. They 
will naturally be resentful if they 
have to let good business go to 
more sluggish competitors. 

At present the car market 
itself is having its third u pre¬ 
disaster ” boom in six months: 
there was one before the Novem¬ 
ber budget, one before the April 
budget, and one now. Traders, 
who had feared that fleet owners 
would put off this year’s purchases 
to next year, are finding that next 
year’s cars are being bought now. 
So the downturn in car-buying 


later this year could be severe, 
even without any Turd}** squoez*. 

Getting the*CasK' 

Although net borrowing by h.p. 
companies from the banks has 
risen by about 35% in the last 
eighteen months, the companies 
seem confident that they can re¬ 
place these funds and more if 
necessary, either from the public 
or from funds diverted to them by 
their parent clearing banks. Un¬ 
like building societies, the h p. 
companies keep control pver their 
funds by paying the going market 
rate. And they can keep up their 
net lending to buyers by cutting 
down on loans to dealers for stock- 
ing purposes. 


m - BUYING AND BORROWING 
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income #**•»■/ dropped, fed fefcvMwr 
them {£» miHioo against £73 xnHUon, 
lay’*). But television's autge did not. 
. these newspapers were nearly up to it, 
W tevfrte nteyW mifiiWi.Bwbfbave to be- 
Btow jgtovtfctei _ 

■ main 
then 
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in 1963 



iy shared 
With their 


; to gamble 
dftsdrtffe. But the 
l thtbtifb Jam independent. 

Ute soar; and die Observer's hat at 
I . .... ful 46 that paper’* circulation that 
notably ikdriatg feri&b, 

The real hulk of the “ Sunday read,” of course, it . 
removedifrom these Bossy decorations of serious itiumaUsitt*-! 

heavier, fefthier and of the stick. Having shed around 2 snilLic_ 

sales Sinde its ditty mid-fifties, the News of the World it trill selling 
mote than 6 million copies every Sunday: the King empire’s People 
and Sunday MirrOr share another 11 million. The Sunday Express, 
perched between these and die three quality Sundays, ten not (tone 
much better since swallowing the Sunday Dispatch in 1961, dttn 
the Af«‘$did with its News Chronicle —i.e. it has lost about a third 
of the extta 600,000 in sales it gained that. 

Britain’s national newspaper market, therefore, is suffering a 
qualitative rather than any m ark e d quantitative change in trend. 

The bulk consumption of reading matter, it shopld however be 
noted, appears suddenly to have increased 
of newsprint per head in 1964 , against less than 24 in 1962 . Papers 

-i vis 

j^cmQ^.^uJdrjpo^^^^itncin^ersrwitlit newspaper expertise. 
* <Jn nitioW^ nWsjpi jer *scentf t&kfy* one cannot see many 
for technological and business reasons. 
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^ me lagt wages setQeeodtt with Ah printing 
hope of action on restrictive practices Within 
Joint board for the national newspaper Industry, 
in the chair, set up in 1964, has begun on “a 
y on productive and managerial efficiency in 
including attention to the revenue and 
structure. This is a belated beginning of possible 
alisation. 

In its Monopolies and Mergers Bill, now on its way through 
Figment, this Government has adopted part of the formula for 
newspap^ tflfteoyers that the Press Commission suggested two and 
a half years ago. There will need to be consent by the Board of 
Trade for any takeover of a daily or Sunday paper (unless it 
woSld close down otherwise) by owners already having newspaper 
interests, if these owners control or would gam control Of by the 
merger, newspapers with an aggregate circulation of 3 million 
cttgjL.* ^Thf ^ff^nment is not going to set up the special Press 
Amalgamations C#urt to scrutinise such mergers, as the com* 


odd spent on newspapers m WfAJjftw* di%'.much terra} terms 
from what was spent on tfett to IsW.’ r ^ " * • 

On the offer aide'of thdt revenue accounts, the national news¬ 


papers look ttf have fkrdti bettefthantte^ might have ftsredin 1961 . 



Pressures on the press, thus, remain; are they mounting? Inter- 
"Wdly, perhaps, not as much as a few years Ago—though one hopes 
tfe generitf #jd beneficial' pressure for rattenali&tiqn of its clumsy 
• »' ' ’ * ptocddUrri may affect, tod teip, all alike. 

Eztern|Hyi not for the moment. But the 
provincial, press*; for. hBiBs technological 
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Economic development in Asia js bringing 
higher Eying standards to these young people 
tom to the vast population of that condncnt. 
Demand’for an ever increasing range of, 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 
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They have been here before 


NCE, not too long ago, a certain 
European country acquired a left wing 
government that rail slap into a finan¬ 
cial crisis. It was really a very timid 
and respectable left wing government. 
True, it started its life by breathing 
fire and brimstone at its business 
community, putting new taxes on dividends, publishing 
a radical bill for the expropriation of urban building 
land and showing its socialist colours by going through a 
promised nationalisation ritual. But its bark was worse 
than its bite. The nationalisation terms were notably 
generous, the dividend tax was later alleviated, and the 
proposals on land were delayed and watered down. 


I ialy has been a year or two ahead of Britain in all aspects 
of this experience: its centre left government came tb 
power in 1962, and its financial crisis hit it in 1963-64, rather 
than 1964-65. It is an experience that Britain just now would 
obviously do well to heed very closely. True, left wing 
government in Britain may well prove far more fleeting than 
in Italy, which has run out of alternatives. But there are 
some big political lessons to be learned by Labour here, above 
all the danger of being noisily radical on unimportant ideo¬ 
logical issues and supinely orthodox on what are often the 
crucial technical ones. Economically, the lessons are much 
more problematical. 

Superficially, Italy’s dramatic payments recovery provides 
an impressive example for Britain. It has been prominent in 
the minds of foreign central bankers who have successfully 
urged Britain into a still tighter credit squeeze. Yet whether 
Italy’s payments recovery represents a successful piece of 
economic management as a whole is still unproven. If 
domestic expansion is now successfully resumed, and if in 
particular Italy manages to revive industrial investment and 
still keep ahead with its exports, then this will indeed repre¬ 
sent the quickest and most successful economic shakeout in 
recent Western experience. There is a good chance that this 
happy ending will come about. But things could also rum out 
much more awkwardly. 

For the present tentative revival in Italy’s economy con¬ 
tains a potential weakness: it is based entirely on an upturn 
in consumer spending, particularly on cars. This consumer 
revival, which has been stimulated by the favourable seasonal 
influences of the spring, has been sufficient to call the turn in 
industrial production as a whole. But output of investment 
goods, which fell by 6 per cent in 1964, is more difficult to 
revive; and since most Italian firms now have large unused 


More important still, this much misunderstood left 
wing government responded to its massive balance of 
payments deficit not with any radical financial device 
such as currency devaluation, but in strictly orthodox 
fashion. It allowed its central batik tb squeeze and 
squeeze: which put the balance of payments to rights, 
but also helped to finish off a dying investment boom 
and knocked the domestic economy deep into recession. 
After a year or so of this painful medicine both govern¬ 
ment and business emerged sadder and wiser. The 
politicians realised that it was as important to win the 
confidence of the industrialists as to play to the ears of 
their extremist supporters; while business stopped 
lighting the government and prepared to live with it. 


margins of capacity both of plant and of labour, many indus¬ 
trialists do not expect any substantial revival in their invest¬ 
ment before 1966. Housebuilding was hit most severely of 
all last year, by the combined force of the credit squeeze, the 
uncertainty over urban land and an excessive number of com¬ 
pletions by builders who had rushed to anticipate this law. 

1 All three influences, one may uncomfortably note, could now 
impose a similar blight on building in Britain.) In Italy, the 
elements of a recovery in building are now present, but more 
government help, particularly in providing more and cheaper 
credit, is needed to set it off. 

But Italy’s great postwar boom was driven by exports: that 
was its strength. In 1964 Italy’s export achievement was out¬ 
standing, with an increase of 164 per cent. Combined with a 
sharp reduction of imports, this transformed 1963*8 current 
payment deficit of around $665 million to a surplus cl about 
$335 million which was backed by an equivalent mm round 
m the flow of capital. But the Italian authorities do not 
believe that the specially favourable external influences of 
1964 can be maintained. The sudden slack created by the 
domestic recession not only cut down imports very sharply but 
also released large supplies for exports, almost as in a stock 
clearance operation. In Italy, if not in Britain, deflation still 
improves both sides of the trade account. 

The Italian trade balance in 1964 was also helped by an 
unusually good harvest; and by the exceptional strength of 
external demand, not least from Britain's own balance of pay¬ 
ments deficit. This year world markets are likely to be rather 
more difficult. At the same time, the rise in Italian labour 
costs has steadily been cutting into what were formerly un¬ 
usually attractive export margins; and the key question is 
whether, at these reduced margins, Italian manufacturers will 
maintain the force of their export drive when home demand 
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begins to revive. In the short term there is little doubt that 
they will, if only because existing surplus capacity allows pro¬ 
duction to be expanded on both fronts at the same time. But 
what will happen when that slack is taken up ? The key 
question is whether Italian manufacturers will be sufficiently 
keen to lay down new capacity geared for expoit production: it 
is here that the lower export profit margin may be crucial. 

These future dangers should not be overstated. On the 
optimistic view, which hjs a good deal behind it, recession 
has worked more quickly, more sharply and more positively 
on Italy’s economy than it has done in older industrial 
economies such as Britain’s. The constiuctive effects have 
been: 

i. On Attitudes. The blow to Italy's new-found prosperity 
gave everyone a bad scare. Workers who in 1959-63 were 
highly aggrieved if their annual wage increases did not reach 
double figures suddenly became thankful to be in a job at all. 
Although the rise in unemployment was limited by widespread 
short-time working and by women withdrawing from the 
labour force, this return to what looked like the old conditions 
had a salutary effect on working attitudes. Workers, if not 
always trade union leaders, became much less pressing in their 
demands ; wage payments actually dragged behind negotiated 
wage scales, giving Italy the unusual postwar phenomenon of 
negative wage drift. The tightening grip on profits also caused 
big firms themselves to squeeze out some of their fat. The 
giving of employment was less often regarded as a form of 
social service, as it had been in the long years of under-employ¬ 
ment. In addition the recession had its usual effect of speed¬ 
ing the process of industrial concentration, as the weaker firms 
were driven into the arms of the stronger. At the same time, 
because most large employers avoided large scale dismissals, 
their labour was correspondingly under-used: and thus 
reduced their incentive to make labour-saving investments. 
But it seems clear that by and large the 1964 recession left 
Italian industry tauter and more cost-conscious. 

2. On the South. Perhaps the most notable element in this 
recession was that the poorest part of the country, the South, 
emerged relatively unscathed. This is in direct contrast to 
recent experience in Britain', where comparatively mild reces¬ 
sion in Britain’s prosperous South has been magnified in the 
outlying regions of the country. The basic explanation is that 
whereas Britain’s problem regions suffer from old, declining 
industries and rely almost wholly on inducements to private 
industry to provide a new stimulus, in the Italian South in¬ 
dustry is being built up from scratch with a major role being 
played by state industries. These deliberately maintained 
their investment programmes in 1964, helped by their special 
access to official credit. Thus completion of the huge Taranto 
steel works went smoothly ahead, and is now helping to keep 
down Italy’s steel imports. In addition, the South was much 
less affected than the old industrial areas by the seize-up in 
the construction industry in the big urban centres: only 
Naples suffered significantly here. Finally, in the continuous 
argument raging in Italy about how far new investment should 
be deliberately diverted from North to South, the hand of the 
meridigi&ftUsts has been significantly strengthened. They point 
with jtelc pride to the positive help that development in the 
Soqjhftfeas now been providing in the way of much needed 
ordef^for the industry of the North. Further, over a longer 
rao(£rit is argued that Italy’s boom would not have butat 


through its full employment bounds so soon if more of its 
industry had been in the South, where labour resources were 
still ample. The arrival of full employment in the North, at 
a time when it is still absent in the South, has added a new and 
especially significant “ external economy ” for Southern in¬ 
dustry—i.e., even if a given investment project in the South 
rdLher than in the North appears more costly for the indivi¬ 
dual firm, it will in the end be more sustainable for the Italian 
economy as a whole. 

3. On Politics . Italy’s recession had as sharp ail effc;t on 
political attitudes as it did on the working public. On one 
hand, the socialists, after some painful heart searching, 
accepted that there was no way to help the economy without 
helping private industry. The “ super decree ” of this spring 
gives industry the concessions it has long sought in transfer¬ 
ring part of the heavy social charges from employers to the 
state. This and other gestures were greeted with cries of 
betrayal from the far left, which demanded that the economic 
stimulus should be given through the public rather than the 
private sector. Yet in reality it remains extraordinarily dif¬ 
ficult to get the public sector to respond—in 1964, as a result 
of administrative delays, the amount of public housing was 
actually reduced in just the year when it most needed to be 
increased. So a reliance now on public works alone would be 
nothing more than a formula for a 1965 slump. And these 
choice examples of Italian bureaucracy have reassured 
industrialists that more nationalisation is out. 


I n these ways the painful experience of recession has helped 
to mitigate some of Italy’s dangerously polarised economic 
and social attitudes. But not even the optimists expect an 
easy return to the almost uninterrupted boom of the 1950s and 
early 1960s. Italy has used up many of its earlier reserves— 
the reserve of unemployment, of under-employment, of ex¬ 
cessive manpower in agriculture, which all gave it the com¬ 
petitive benefit of cheap labour. Now all the emphasis is on 
“ structural ” improvements—of the civil service, of educa¬ 
tion, of management ... to an Englishman the list is familiar 
enough. And much more attention will now have to be given 
to management of the economy itself. 

Italy, like Britain, is just introducing an ambitious five-year 
plan ; but if Britain’s is no more than an expression of intent, 
Italy’s seems barely an expression of hope. Not only does its 
government lack the instruments of control, in important 
cases it is actually constitutionally disallowed them. Thus the 
government is precluded, by an anti-inflationary provision 
inserted by Luigi Einaudi, from knowingly cutting its revenue 
without making some offsetting saving in expenditure. So if 
the government wants to regulate the economy at all it can do 
so only on the side of public expenditure: and given the 
enormous administrative time lags this is a recipe for increas¬ 
ing economic fluctuations rather than ironing them out. 

The government is now trying to cut through the admini¬ 
strative red tape by encouraging local initiative. But just now 
many Italian civil servants have been made still more reluctant 
to take decisions by the harsh prison sentence served on Signor 
Ippolito, the head of the state atomic agency, whose main 
sin was cutting corners. In these circumstances, the increases 
in public expenditure now. being sanctioned could still turn 
out to intensify a future inflation in 1967, rather than usefully 
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promote reflation in *£65. That is why a surer and safer 
expedient would have been to cut taxes, with an immediate 
effect on demand that could be reversed when needed. 

Italy’s economic Recovery is still not firmly established. But 
the biggest danger is not so much a relapse. It is that the 
driving force will no longer be exports and investment, main- 
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raining the successful pattern of self-sustaining economic ex¬ 
pansion () la continentale; but that the expansion will rather 
be led by consumption, carrying imports up ahead of exports, 
and gearing new investment to the home market rather than 
the world market. A Vanglaise in fact. That is Britain’s 
warning to Italy. 


Getting Down to Nothing 

Cold does strange things to materials—the colder, the stranger. 
And this has attracted the fascinated attention of scientists, 
now of businessmen. 


O ne of the smallest and choicest companies in the country, 
working in an entirely new field, is now making a profit ; 
which could serve as a definition for the starting point of an 
industry. If so, a lot could spring from the tiny shoulders of 
Oxford Instruments. It was started two years ago by Dr 
Martin Wood, a physicist from rhe Clarendon Laboratories, 
with one helper to exploit the boom in cryogenics research by 
making the very special magnets used in low temperature 
physics. (Cryogenics covers low temperatures ; liquid helium 
provides the lowest.) Now making cryostats (the liquid 
helium baths in which rhe magnets work) and other instru¬ 
ments for low temperature work, Oxford Instruments employs 
a majestic total of 30 and Dr Wood has also diversified into 
supplying the liquid helium essential for this research. This 
is almost the classic beginning of an industry: the first steps 
iaken by the purest of research groups, followed and exploited 
—as an aid to research--by highly specialised companies 
which themselves beat a path for larger-scale industrial 
exploitation. 

America, where the easier flow of funds—much of it from 
the space and atomic research programmes—has kept this 
research moving at a smarter pace, has proceeded further. 
Instrument companies have proliferated and firms, like the 
Wachang Corporation, simply exist to make better wire, and 
Irom more exotic materials, for the magnets. In Britain, 
cryogenic research, long the exclusive preserve of the universi¬ 
ties, is now moving firmly into industry. Companies like 
Mullard, English Electric and AEI are engaged in several lines 
of research, while ICI and Plessey are developing new super¬ 
conducting materials. The National Research Development 
Corporation has also interested itself in the field through 
Cryosystems, a consortium of three companies (Petrocarbon, 
IRD, a subsidiary of C. A. Parsons, and rhe British Aircraft 
Corporation) set up to provide engineering equipment for use 
m low temperature work, such as space simulation chambers. 
All exist to find ways of putting the strange things that 
happen at low temperatures to work. 

F ok all that summer seems so much hotter than winter, man 
lives in a world where temperature fluctuations are, in 
physicists’ terms, small. And this is as well, for the chemical 
processes on which our life depends would not be possible 
outside the narrow range we arc used to. As a result, we are 
used to a physical world in which air is “ normally ” a gas, 
and water “ normally ” a liquid. Outside this range, matter 


behaves quite differently; under extremes of temperature it 
can take on very different properties. Attempts to reproduce 
on earth the blazing temperatures and the fusion processes 
of the sun have so far been abortive. But efforts to go in the 
other direction, to very low temperatures, have been more 
successful and have thrown up data of great interest to 
theoretical physicists and engineers alike. 

Already, low temperatures, low by most standards but still 
far from the absolute zero, are important to industry. Coping 
with these has been possible tvith an extension of existing 
materials and engineering techniques. But, at lower tem¬ 
peratures still, fresh difficulties crop up. And reaching them 
becomes harder. It requires seven times as much effort to 
produce cold at liquid hydrogen temperatures (20 degrees 
above absolute zero—see chart) than it docs at too degrees 
above absolute zero and five times the effort again to move 
the r6 degrees that separate hydrogen from liquid helium 
temperature (see chart again). But the effort is worth it, for, 
as you go down—that is, as you approach absolute zero—very 
curious things happen. 

Temperature is a measure of the energy in a material; 
crudely, of the vibrations of the atoms. At absolute zerb, the 
vibrations cease and these properties disappear. Theoretically, 
a gas will have no volume ; it will cease to exist. The gas 
molecules have, as their energy drops, assumed more orderly 
patterns: turning from gas to liquid, and' liquid to solid. 
All, that is, except helium—which never solidifies. 

Most of the phenomena that interest physicists occur around 
rhe temperature where helium liquefies, 4.2 degrees above 
absolute (or degrees Kelvin ( K) as rhe low temperature scale 
is called). Helium itself behaves oddly. If cooled below 2.2 
degrees K it becomes a " stlperfluid.” It has no viscosity, flows 
along pipes without friction ; left in a beaker, it will empty 
itself out by crawling up the inside surface and down the out¬ 
side. At these temperatures, some metals lose all resistance to 
electricity ; a current set going in, say, a rirtg of lead immersed 
in liquid helium, could keep circling for eternity. To achieve 
these low temperatures has become the object of intense 
interest, and physicists in laboratories such as Oxford’s 
Clarendon have got within minute fractions of a degree of 
absolute zero by such esoteric means as forcing a material to 
use up its internal energy in adjusting itself to a changing 
magnetic field; But the study of what happens at these 
temperatures is also now acquiring a more practical bent. 

There is the simple value of cold itself. Since everything 
is solid at liquid helium temperature, a cold panel in a 
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scaled vessel will solidify all the gas in the vessel; any stray 
gas molecules floating around will, if they hit it, stick to it. 
This is the principle of the “cryopump” which attains 
vacuums better than any of the most elaborate diffusion pumps 
—important when you are trying to study what happens in 
space, where there may only be four molecules of gas occupy¬ 
ing a cubic centimetre. In America, huge space chambers 
have been built to study these conditions—one of them over 
100 feet in diameter. Another advantage of simple cold is 
that chemical reactions cease ; useful if you want to arrest 
biochemical processes, to preserve sperm or even people to 
delight future generations. Hamsters have been frozen stiff 
and restored ; in this condition future astronauts could survive 
interstellar trips taking thousands of years. And children 
could be raised from exceptional genetic stock centuries after 
the great man's death. 

Cold has become more immediately valuable in studying 
semi-conductors and in particular in using them for the 
emission and detection of low energy radiation. For at higher 
temperatures, the “ noise ” from background vibrations 
obscures small energy changes. By freezing the vibrations 
into silence, much more efficient devices can be made to pick 
up, say, the faint radio waves from the stars or faint signals 
from an approaching missile warhead. One of the incidental 
difficulties has been to make a helium liquefier small enough 
to fit at the focus of an airborne radar reflector. 

Not that anyone would go down to these temperatures 
unless there were a very good reason: it is too expensive to 
get down there and stay there. But what is probably the 
most practically interesting of these low temperature 
phenomena, superconductivity, justifies all the trouble since 
it only occurs at very low temperatures. At first blink, the 
complete absence in some metals of any resistance to elec¬ 
tricity at low temperatures suggests the theoretical possi¬ 
bility of transmitting power by superconducting under¬ 
ground lines. It is not in present fact practical yet, since 
the materials are immensely expensive and the cost of keep¬ 
ing lengths of cable cold and properly insulated quite 
uneconomic. However, British insulated Calenders has 
recently completed a length of superconducting transmission 
line to experiment with. The powerful magnets that can be 
made from these superconductors are what really interests 
industry. To get a strong magnetic field by conventional 
means—using copper wire wound round a core—becomes 
enormously more difficult and expensive as the field rises, for 
the power needed brings its own problems of heat, which 
must be carried away by water cooling, and of size. Big 
magnets can stand six feet high and one at the Radar 
Research Laboratory at Malvern runs off 160 tons of lead 
accumulators. 

Using superconductors, much the same results can be 
obtained with a superconducting coil only a few inches across, 
and a couple of car batteries. While this is obviously of 
immediate interest to anyone who uses magnetic fields, the 
research likely to yield the most practical results is aimed at 
using these magnets in the generation of electricity, as part 
of a magnetohydrodynamic (MHD) unit or eventually in 
nuclear fusion. In the former system, an electric current 
is generated by blowing a hot, conducting gas between the 
poles of a magnet: the field separates the charged particles, 
which are collected. Such a device, operating off the hot gases 
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before they reach the boilers, might wring io or 15 per cent 
extra power out of the thermal stations being built—while 
current efforts in improving design can only hope to squeeze 
out a few tenths of a per cent. Superconducting magnets 
can make the intense field needed and without incurring the 
heavy power losses a conventional magnet would bring. If and 
when thermonuclear fusion reactions become practical these 
magnetic fields may be used for a different reason, to supply 
the intense fields needed to contain hot plasma in a magnetic 
“ bottle ”—presently only obtainable by huge and expensive 
conventional magnets. 

These techniques have considerable associated difficulties, 
Not all metals are superconducting, and in all those studied 
so far the superconductivity is destroyed by the magnetic fields 
they create. A research industry has sprung up to develop 
wires that can stand up to higher and higher magnetic fields, 
and they have taken the metallurgists into exotic fields. The 
most widely-used wire is drawn from an alloy of niobium and 
zirconium, metals that were, only a few years ago, laboratory 
curiosities: they cost about £200 a lb. Others are being 
tried that use any metal that seems to offer a possibility of 
retaining its superconductivity in a high magnetic field. And 
there are other barriers that must be overcome: size—the 
most intense fields have been attained in working spaces of less 
than an inch—and electric current itself, since high currents 
also destroy superconductivity. So fast does research move 
even these problems seem to have been solved in the last three 
months. 

Nothing is wasted. These troubles may be turned to advan¬ 
tage by designers of computers who arc developing switching 
systems based on the metals’ troublesome habit of “ going 
normal ” i.e. losing their superconductivity. If two wires 
cross, the magnetic field generated by a current running 
through one can switch off the other. On this principle. 
Water freezes and using thin film circuits, coin¬ 
gases turn to liquids puter circuits could in theory be 

built up, cheaply and compactly, 
to operate in baths of liquid 
helium. Indeed, Milliard has 
recendy produced a tiny (1 x 
0.3mm) switching unit as part of 
the DSIR advanced computer 
programme; a sixteen square 
inch plate could hold more than 
16,000 of these units. The 
system is too slow for computing 
but it is in many ways ideal for 
certain sorts of memory store. 
Above all, it is potentially cheap 
—and compact enough for use 
in aircraft. As yet, however, as 
with nearly all the developments 
in this field, everything is poten¬ 
tial, But here is how industries 
begin, even if* only to supply 
the research that will ultimately 
bring a larger industry into being 
—and this is how “practical” 
(which usually means profitable) 
the results can be of the most 
arcane piece of pure research. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

The Shifting Boom 


T hat industry should conspicuously not 
respond to government exhortations is 
to be expected when the government, while 
flourishing a gt&d with ode hand, is even 
more determinedly clamping down On de¬ 
mand with die other. But the net effect 
—rather alarming—is shown by the acceler¬ 
ated drop in the seasonally adjusted index 
of industrial production: having in Febru¬ 
ary drooped half a point below January’s 
level, the March index is two more points 
off at 130 (1958 — 100). The figure for 
manufacturing industries alone shows a 
sharper drop, of three points, to 131 in 
March, accounting for all the drop in the 
total industries index. But there are 
reasons: the fall is largely due to plant 
overhauls in the steel industry and 
strikes in motors. These are ephemeral 
evaftts—steel production will quickly re¬ 
cover and vehicle production would cer¬ 
tainly have increased but for the strikes 
(.Spring is the motor industry’s selling 
season). However, doubts remain. Industry 
as a whole is still tiptoeing along tentatively, 
waiting fearfully for a downtun^ in the last 
half of the year. And the other industrial 
sectors, textiles, chemicals and food, are not 
at all buoyant. Not that one would expect 
much growth in the last, but chemicals—a 
pretty responsive industry with a wide range 
of outlets—was still slightly down on the 
fanuary level and textiles has dropped even 
though the surcharge umbrella is still up, 
keeping imports our. There is good reason 
for tempering immediate gloom with specific 


ANGLO-FRENCH AIRCRAFT 


T his time, the roles are reversed. This 
time, it is not the French who have 
been asked to drop their own work and 
come in on a British project; it is the British 
who are agreeing to support the design and 
development of two military aircraft that 
are French in design, French in conception, 
*»d built to a military requirement. 

l ; or months, the technical air papers have 
been reporting that the Royal Air Force 
neither liked Hot wanted the French jet 
trainer that the two countries have now 
agreed to develop. The RAF and the Navy 
are just as massively disinterested iti the 
F-m-type strike aircraft that the French 
want to build for their aircraft carriers ; but 
the British government has appeared to 
support that too. So for the first time, some¬ 
thing dramatic has occurred inside White¬ 
hall and the services have been told what is 
good enough for the JFrench is good enough 


1958 “ 100 

Seasonally adjusted 



excuses, though little for optimism when 
considering the placid performance of in¬ 
dustry as a whole. It now looks as if the 
last election quarter of 1964 may have 
marked the peak of a Tory boom rather than 
the beginning of a Labour one. 

It now seems that Labour took over not 
a nine-months’ static economy but a 
go-stop one. After the statisticians’ 
annual overhaul of their seasonal adjust¬ 
ment mechanism, the output index now 
shows a movement last year from 126 
in January to 128 in June; it was 
still at that level in September, having 
just topped it at 129 in August. This 
is quite a different picture to the steady 127 
previously shown throughout this period, 
more in line with both what the FBI 
surveys showed and Mr Maudling thought. 
A plague on statisticians! 


for them—like it, or lump it. The Not 
Invented Here rule, which has prevented 
them in the past from buying a range of 
perfectly usable European defence equip¬ 
ment, has been waived. And that in itself 
is a tiny piece of history in the making. 

Fw the a dICrdfl ir.uu^try tins is, or course, 
a salvage operation in more senses than one. 
The British Aircraft Corporation gets the 
prospect, if not the actual promise, of more 
work. And even more important, it gets an 
injection of French aerodynamic expertise 
to revive its own never inspired design 
talents in airframes. The forte of BAG has 
been honest, rather than inspired engineer¬ 
ing ; in these days that is no longer enoughs 
The Dassault company* on the other hand, 
which is responsible for the more important 
aircraft of the two under development, the 
variable-swetp-winged strike fighter, ranks 
as a design organisation in the top flight. 


The French have always been more ruth¬ 
less when it comes to cancelling aircrafr that 
are not quire making the grade ; the French 
industry is littered with axed prototypes, 
and if the Labour government fresh to office 
had not been so clumsy, a formula for 
decently and discreetly winding up the Con¬ 
cord project was shaping itself in the rninda 
of a number of responsible Frenchmen 
actually concerned with its building. The 
Concord episode has left its scars on both 
the French and the British ; it has n6t been 
easy to bring the French during the recent 
negotiations to the point of signing any¬ 
thing. The escape clauses openly negotiated 
in the new Memorandum of Understanding 
agreed this week show that both side? are 
now wiser, more suspicious and more 
cautious than they were when they first 
embarked on the Concord. Perhaps that 
treaty can now be re-negotiated ? 

RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 

State in Dock 

W illi recent exchanges in Parliament 
about the inefficiency and lack of 
competition in the privately-owned steel in¬ 
dustry still humming in the air, there is an 
agreeable irony about the spectacle of the 
state-owned company, Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins, in court apologising for ancient 
capitalist vice. Not that it was alone ; seven 
other companies, members of the 
Galvanized lank Manufacturers Associa¬ 
tion, were expressing their deepest regret 
100. Thev were up before the Restrictive 
Practices Court for contempt, in having 
broken rheir undertaking of six years ago 
not to fix prices. Then the Court had, in 
the absence of any attempt to defend their 
case, made a consent order, declaring the 
price agreement against public interest. 

The latesr case against the companies was 
based on a number of price changes ; on 
seven. occasions, two or more companies had 
made the same changes at the same time. 
Again the companies did not attempt to 
defend themselves, admitting tjhjj breach. 
apolOEisina □nH *£•-- j> or i en j e ^ cy ^is 

they may not get; it is the fifstf that a 
major case of this sort haft fcortie before the 
court and it is not clear What penalties arc 
likely to be imposed fan earlier one, involv¬ 
ing garage equipment and hardly establish¬ 
ing a precedent for the present case resulted 
in a £100 fine). Unlike American practice, 
the officers of the company are not assumed 
to be responsible for all the company's affairs 
and, given the difficulty of proving the speci¬ 
fic guilt of individuals, the director af<M*ot 
likely to find themselves imprisoned- It 
seems more likely that the companies wjH* 
be fined—although how much they are fined! 
will depend on the extent of the breach. 4 


Not Invented Here 




•ns 

The companies are now busily preparing 
affidavits of evidence for presentation 
on June ist. The British taxpayer can 
cheer up: at the worst it can only add 
marginally to the massive losses already 
being incurred by RTB’s Spencer Works. 


RAILWAYS 

Problems Outlust 
Chairmen 

W ithin a fortnight, Dr Beeching will 
be getting off the train: he returns 
to Imperial Chemical Industries on June 
i st. His successor, a more traditional rail¬ 
way man, will have the responsibility for 
carrying through the radical reforms of 
British Rail that the Doctor outlined after 
his first couple of years in command of the 
system, and has elaborated since. 

Some are well under way others have 
hardly begun. A sizeable proportion of the 
closures of branch lines has been carried 
through, with rather less political heartburn 
than had been expected ; there has been a 
shake up of management with reverbera¬ 
tions out from the centre to the regions ; 
some notable deals have been made with 
the railways’ bulk customers, particularly 
new ones such as the oil companies ; in 
general, drastic rationalisation with a year 
of positive confidence has cut costs (and 
man-power) without hurting morale. But 
the liner train proposal, now approved with¬ 
out the unions’ blessing, has still effectively 
to start; the outline proposals for main line 
closures can only be implemented over 
time; and no proposals have emerged 
regarding the other elements of rationalisa¬ 
tion that was postponed in Dr Beeching's 
“ re-shaping ” of 1963, including ways to 
deal with commuter services into London 
and other big cities. 

Looking back to the state in which he 
found the railways five years ago, it is 
natural that Dr Beeching should consider 
British Rail’s financial results in terms 

KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


OljTrUT 

Down two points in March. Some of 
the fall accounted for by strikes 
in car industry and steel plane 
overhaul. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 
If anything; a littla higher this 
month — after taking seasonal factors 
into account. 

RETAIL PRICES 
A jump of more than ? points, 
Plainly a result bf budget measures, 
yhich. 


BUSINESS. BRITAIN 

of a reduction of tfiQ railways" yprkiqg * 
deficit by £14-15 {Tlis i 

gross receipts less wbrtuhg expenses— 
£57.4 million last year, down from a peak 
£104 million in 1962. The bill that the 
taxpayer has to foot is rather different. 
Counting in income from other activities, 
for example, railway hotels, but charging up 
special overheads like redundancy payments, 
and the basic item of interest, the final 
deficit for 1964 was £120.9 million. 

This year, the railways hope to get that 
deficit down by another £11 million, to 
about £ro million. As British Rail’s 
annual report wistfully comments, at con¬ 
stant wages this would imply an improve¬ 
ment of £40 million iii working results— 
£10 million more from receipts, and £30 
million cut off expenses. 1 ^In practice, think¬ 
ing in terms of constant Wages'upakes ao 
sense for as labour-intensi^ an industty as 
this. But the breakdown of these hoped-for 
economies is worth noting. In 1964, 
revenue rose about £5 million and expenses 
were cut about £9 million ; there was an 
actual fall in freight revenues, through dis¬ 
counting unremunerative business, but a 
significantly greater cut in freight costs. 


And Throttled Cities 

B ack in 1963, Dr Beeching explained the 
decision not to make firm proposals 
about peak city commuter services on the 
grounds that: 

Only in the case of suburban services 
around some of the larger cities is there 
clear likelihood that a purely commercial 
decision within the existing framework of 
judgment would conflict with a decision 
based upon total social benefit. 

So these commuter services can only 
really be considered along with the other 
transport needs and possibilities of the main 
cities. Here there is an inevitable mixture 
of social and private costs (borne or imposed 
by individuals travelling in and out) and the 
actual financial costs borne by commercial 
borrowers. London Transport, which pro- 
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duced *nauah report janfceA befcr* 
{ British Railwaysrifiuitfaie* fjris cfearw mi 
dolefully. Measuring 4 tbe u 3 odai dffd 
private costs is a matter of sophisticated 
argument. The public service costs, quite 
inescapable and measurable, are there in 
hard cash. Private transport, in Londpp, 
goes on driving public transport into the 
red. 


London Transport: passenger and vehicle miles 



In the ten years to 1964, the number at 
road vehicles entering central London 
during the morning peak has risen by 44 
per cent; the number of passengers in them 
has gone down by 10 per cent. Two-thirds 
of the vehicles last year were private cars, 
carrying less than a third of the road com¬ 
muters ; about 60 per cent of the passen¬ 
gers came in by bus, which numbered about 

5 per cent of the total vehicles entering. 
Road congestion is, in fact, moving fewer 
commuters in ; the increase is pushed 
entirely on to the railways. Parking meters 
plus one-way streets have eased traffic jams 
inside central London, but simply shifted 
the congestion out to the inner suburbs 
where a lot of people seem to park and 
travel the rest of the way by London Trans¬ 
port ; but the bus services cannot work 
properly now through this near suburban 
ring ; and with underground traffic up at 
peak hours but down at other times, total 
London Transport traffic was down nearly 

6 per cent last year. 
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1958-100 

Previous 

month 

Three 

months ago 

Twelve 
months ago 

Industrial 

production ' 

March 

130 

-2 

-1* 

+2Jf 

employment * 

March 

104 2 

-0 1 

-0 7 

+0 8 

productivity 1 

March 

I2S 

—4 

-1 

+ H 

Export trade 

April 

129 

nil 

+5 » 

+8 

Retail trade * 

March 1 

124 

+i 

+3 

+4 

Unemployment 

May 

75-4 

+2-3 

+0 8 

-16 7 

Wage rates (weekly) 

April 

127 0 

+0 2 

+0 7 

+4 1 

Retail prices 

April 

120 7 

+ 1-9 

+23 

+5 5 

Export prices 

March 

109 

nil 1 

+1 

+3 

* Seasonally adjusted. Indicates of export auJ iatari numbers wholly unemployed, excluding school-leavers^ 

trade reflect Movements in volume terms, te.,m value Total ufUnMdvment level in May rUnmng at an 

at constant pnees, Unemployment indicators rejer to | annual rauof'lA per cent . t Provisional. 
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SOCIETIES: 
A TWO FOLD 
SERVICE 


uilding societies exist to help more 
families own their own homes. 
They do this by encouraging more 
people to save with Building Societies. 

This is the two-fold service they 
offer. 

Building Societies can do their job 
only if they continue to attract adequate 
funds from the public. 

At present Building Societies have the 
confidence of six million investors and 
are helping three million home-buyers. 

In recent months two major problems 
faced Building Societies. 

First. Many competing forms of in¬ 


vestment raised their interest rates. 

Second. Taxation of Building Societies 
increased considerably. 

At the same time, family demands for 
home loans were far outweighing re¬ 
sources. 

What could Building Societies do ? 

To provide a fair and competitive yield 
for existing investors and ensure a flow of 
new money to meet the tremendous 
demands for loans, they increased their 
interest rates. 

As with every Building Society decision* 
this one was taken in the light of their 
two-fold service: to encourage thrift and 


home ownership. 

What does the future hold ? 

The mortgage rate can be reduced only 
when the needed funds can be attracted at 
a rate of interest which is lower than at 
present but is nevertheless still acceptable 
to the investors. 

Bank rate is only one of the many 
factors involved and building society 
rates do not automatically follow the 
Bank rate. 

For a booklet on saving and 
borrowing—a list of the 320 member 
societies—send a postcard to the 
address below. 



THE SECRETARY (DEPT. EC. 2), THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION, 14 PAftK STREET, LONDON, W 1. 
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THREE 

DAYLIGHT 

FLIGHTS 

EVERY 

WEEK 

TO 

ACCRA 







FLY 


Twice weekly Ghana Airways VC 10 jetf net s speed 
•crossthe world to Accra direct in only hoursl 
A third flight takes you to Amsterdam and Zurich 
en loute and a fouith flight direct from Rome to Accra* 

Magnificent an craft magnificent service 
flying Ghana An ways VC 10 s the finest way 
you can travel 

Get full details of routes and timetable* from: 

GHANA AIRWAYS CORPORATION, 

8 New Bond Street London, W 1 
Tel Hyde Park 1791 or Vlctona 8121 

Head Office 

Ghana Airways Coiporation 
Ghana House PO Box 1636 Accra. 

Tel 64850 64859 (10 lines) 


veto 


Ever thought of 
Bermuda 
as an 

investment base? 


Bui Hilda, has no imome ta\ m death chits and is 
almost lompli til\ Juc fioni monrtai\ n sti u turns. 
Inst class banking and mwstment sauces ‘aic 
pioudcd by 'I he Bank of N. 1 . Butterfield & Son 
Limited, Bcimuda’s oldest Bank with woild-widc 
connections. 

These set vices include: 

(a) Safe custods of imestment poitPolms and 
in\ c stiricnt manage me nt. 

(b) Tiustccslup of Settlements ci« ate cl unde i 
Bcimuda law. 

(c) Assistance with the formation and manage¬ 
ment of I oial Companies foi nou-icsidcnts 
of Be i muda. 

II Mm think Bcimuda may be of help to \ou 
please wut< to us oi to out London R< pi c m nlatn c, 
All. Giofhiy A. Clinch, at io Old Je\\i>, 
Jjondon, L C.2. 


BANK Of N. T. BUTTERFIELB & SON 

I I MI 1 I D 

Room Hamilton, Betmuela 


THg GREAT AIRLINE OF AFRICA 
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The problems of maintaining an adequate 
transport system weigh heavier than 
financial ones for the London Transport 
Board. Nevertheless* this inability to pro¬ 
vide the one, means failure to succeed with 
the other. Last year, its surplus after pay¬ 
ing interest was down to £1.3 million. That 
is only a third of the £4 million a year that 
the Board was asked to aim at during 1963- 
67. But the Phelps-Brown wages-and- 
conditions award of June last year meant 
that the last government may be already 
said to have driven a slow moving double- 
decker bus through the financial objective 
that the government had set London Trans¬ 
port 4 two years before. 

SHIPBUILDING 

Togetherness in Bulk 

T he 13 British shipbuilders who paid 
the British Ship Research Association 
£25,000 to design the 40,000 deadweight 
ton u Economy Class ” bulk carrier an¬ 
nounced last week, should soon dis¬ 
cover if their money was well spent. 
According to Fairfield Shipbuilding and 
Engineering—one of the 13—inquiries for at 
least 130 bulk carriers of this size have been 
received by shipyards in this country during 
the last three months. But as the same 
inquiries appear to have gone to shipyards 
around the world, do we get the orders ? 

With owners in the market for that num¬ 
ber, designing to meet their*- needs was 
obviously worth-while, but the resulting 
ship will be only 5 per cent cheaper than 
existing tonnage of the same size ordered in 
this country. No actual cost figures have 
been given out, but bulk carriers of about 
40,000 tons have recently been built in 
Britain for about £1.8 million. 

The main selling points of the new design 
are a saving of about 10 per cent in the 
weight of steel needed to build the ship — 
allowing for about 700 tons more cargo 
carrying capacity, and because of a bulbous 
bow and improved hull design, a ten per 
cent saving m power—with a consequent 
saving in fuel. These alone may not be 
enough to persuade shipowners to build in 
Britain rather than Japan—where prices for 
this class of ship have been 15 and 20 per 
cent below those of British shipyards in the 
past. But by shopping around all 13 
of the shipyards that sponsored the new 
design, a shipowner may find as much as 
ten per cent difference between the best 
and worst British bids. This brings the 
cost of the ship down to the region where 
delivery dates and credit begin to count at 
least as much as the cost of the ship itself 
—and here it is every yard for itself. 

The Long Road to 
Flexibility 

I N 1963, the leaders of two of Britain’s 
innumerable shipbuilding unions—the 
Boilermakers and the Shipwrights—agreed 
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to join hands, but it has taken another two 
years for their members to start falling in 
behind them. Last week, shipwrights and 
platers in the John Brown shipyard on the 
Clyde, who already belong to the same 
union and work besides each other, agreed 
to co-operate in the unskilled work involved 
in steel erecting. This is a definite step in 
the right direction, but it should and could 
have been made two years ago and will not— 
as has been suggested—make John Brown 
or any other shipyard making the same 
agreement, competitive with foreign ship¬ 
yards’ highly flexible labour force. But it 
will give John Brown more men during a 
particular stage of the shipbuilding process 
at a time when labour is short. 

ROLLS-ROYCE/WANKEL 

Seriously This Time ? 

T he name of Rolls-Royce coupled with 
the novelty of the Wankel rotary 
engine being developed by the German 
NSU company guaranteed that the news 
that Rolls-Royce had taken out a licence to 
develop diesel and multi-fuelled versions of 
the Wankel would get more publicity than 
it possibly merited. Many similar licences 
have been issued, and have not come to 
anything yet. Some licensees, like General 
Motors, may merely want to keep abreast 
of new developments. Some, like Perkins, 
saw a specialised use for the motor where 
existing engines arc less than satisfactory— 
Perkins seems primarily interested in marine 
applications, like for outboard motors. 

The major advantage on paper of the 
Wankel-—in larger sizes—is its light weight. 
The major disadvantages are that no really 
satisfactory way has yet been found of scal¬ 
ing the combustion chamber—and any solu¬ 
tion looks expensive. But Rolls-Royce has 
taken out the licence only after doing some 
preliminary development work—so the 
present step is not just a routine defensive 
move. Rolls-Royce is obviously concerned 
with the multi-fuelled application for mili¬ 
tary uses, where weight is vital, expense 
less so, and Rolls-Royce has always had 
ambitions. At the moment, Ley land makes 
the engines for new British tanks ; these 
may soon call for 700 bhp produced by 
burning anything from paraffin to alcohol, 
which will unquestionably be expensive— 
and not reliable enough for obvious civiliin 
uses, in earth-moving equipment and the 
like. The Wankel could come in here, with 
possibly only marginal disadvantages over 
available multi-fuel engines—and a great 
saving in weight. 


MICROW AVE OVENS 

A Meal a Minute 

Y et another quick service restaurant 
opens in London this week serving 
meals with this difference—they take be- 
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tween 25 and 60 seconds tp beat and serve. 
For approximately £8,000, Gingham 
Kitchens Ltd., is offering to fix you 'up with 
three microwave ovens, a deep freeze, a 
standard “ Gingham Kitchen ” seating 50 
people on the same lines as a Wimpey bar 
(the decor is better) and to supply a reason¬ 
ably wide choice of deep frozen pre-packed 
meals. They deliver ; guarantee a profit of 
50 per cent on each meal; aff the tenatft has 
to do is pay the rent and a staff of four 
waitresses. 

These kitchens are aimed at the quick 
meal, luncheon voucher trade and It is 
claimed that 42 meals can be served in 8 
minutes, without a cook, without any venti¬ 
lation problems with fumes, and conceiv¬ 
ably without a washer-up. So far 31 Ging¬ 
ham Kitchens arc due to open here in the 
next six months and the company has its 
eye on any place where time and staff are 
the bottleneck—zoos, fairgrounds, perhaps 
even the more enterprising Stately Homes? 
The Canadian railways already use them, 
and similar buffet car designs have been 
shown to British Railways. In the air, 
where most airlines now use four electric 
ovens per jet and a frozen meal takes at 
least four minutes to heat up, it is estimated 
that two micro-ovens could do the same 
work in half the time, using less space and 
making room for two more passengers and 
one less stewardess. 

Gingham Kitchen’s parent is the elec¬ 
tronics company Raytheon, which has 
simply applied radar techniques to cooking: 
a powerful radar beam will do the same to 
anyone who walks in front of it. The idea 
has been kicking around for a long time, 
without anyone having interested caterers. 
To date, the ovens work only with pre¬ 
cooked, frozen food, but an ordinary dom¬ 
estic cooker that can cope with fresh food 
as well is going onto the American market 
at the end of this year at a probable £350. 
The success of launderettes and Wimpey 
Bars shows that small investors have, in 
total, unexpectedly large sums to put into 
projects presented to them as a packaged 
deal of this kind. And as frozen meals go. 
Gingham Kitchens, if not exactly up to 
gourmet standard, are a cut above the 
average airline’s, and for that matter above 
the average small cafe’s fresh meal too. 


COLOUR TELEVISION 

Fortn versus Content 

L ast Monday’s television demonstration 
of live colour transmission via Early 
Bird had points of technical interest. Apart 
from the glaring and obvious distraction of 
material vapidly unworthy of this most 
sophisticated means of communication, the 
major practical problems are between studio 
and satellite. Colour TV cannot yet be sent 
to the British relay station at Goonhiliy 
Down—present Post Office links are 
designed for telephone conversations, and 
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ic is only by accident that they will take 
monochrome TV as well. Permanent links 
capable of taking colour TV will be avail¬ 
able in eighteen months. So the programme 
went via Eurovision to Munich* thence by 
specially laid land-line to the German relay 
station at Raisting. 

The quality of the ediotif fluctuated 
between the acceptable and the good. Least 
satisfactory is colour film—especially when 
the tele-cine apparatus used to convert film 
to electronic signals is the American Vidicon 
as opposed to the flying-spot type used (for 
black-and-white as well) by the BBC. The 
Americans also appeared to be careless at 
times over the lining-up of the three colour 
cameras: so that a slight halo* generally in 
green, became visible. It also became 
obvious that with the American system on 
60 cycles, and the Angio-European networks 
on 50 cycles, special electricity supplies will 
have to be laid on to receive American pro¬ 
grammes. Did the Television Advisory 
Committee’s technical advisers think of this 
when they recommended standardising on 
Europe’s 50 cycles. Which countries did 
they think were most likely to exchange tele¬ 
vision programmes with Britain ? 


PORTS 

Asking For Congestion 

I T is six months since the Devlin com¬ 
mittee started examining Britain’s dock 
labour problems and there is still no sign 
of a report. Nor is there any sign of the 
long awaited government decision on which 
deep water ore port is to be developed in 
South Wales. But the National Ports 
Council has been going quietly ahead with 
its own interim plan to spend £100 million 
on the development of certain ports. This 
goes to the Minister of Transport at the end 
of next month; whether it gets published 
depends on if the port authorities agree to 
publication of figures that they gave to the 
N.P.C. in confidence. 

The plan is likely to get a rough passage 
from those port authorities who think they 
are entitled to an automatic share in the 
£100 million handout (only half of which 
is authorised under the Harbours Act, the 
ports had to raise the balance themselves) 
and have discovered that they have been 
left out of the plan. An elder statesman in 
Goole reacted thus: “ We must give serious 
thought for a major port project for Goole 
so that we can claim some part of this 
money. 1 * How much of this kind of think¬ 
ing is behind some of the recent grandiose 
port development schemes ? 

Small port operators might do well to 
read a paper read by the General Manager 
of the Port of Gothenburg presented in 
London last Friday when he demonstrated 
that the future of small ports lay in doing an 
essentially small port’s job and not attempt¬ 
ing to ape the functions, facilities and par¬ 
ticularly the capital expenditure of the big 

doek *' -$*• 
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OFFICE COPIERS 

Anti-Carbon Campaign 


W hen the Treasury wants more than 
two copies of an outgoing letter, 
it runs them off a copying machine ; this 
works out quicker and cheaper (not to 
i mention cleaner) than carbon paper. But 
1 as the cost of a carbon copy is something 
l less than a penny it is still the cheapest 
j method for the majority of offices that 
1 only want a single copy. However, the 
margin is narrowing; la->t month, Minne¬ 
sota Mining and Manulacturing managed 
1 to bring down copies on its Thermofax 
f machine from 4d. to 2d. each. Manufac¬ 
turers of copying machines are making 
efforts to convince industry that since the 
eirl who can type an invoice or a purchase 
order through without mistakes is an in- 
j creasing!v rare bird, those id. carbons 
; may be costing more. 

These are not to be confused with 
| stencil duplicators or offset litho 
' machines. These are cheap and quick for 
* long runs. But for short ones of about 
io copies, copying machines are cheaper 
and easier. One of the simplest is probably 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing’s 
Thermofa^; when the first Thermofax 
appeared there was nothing to touch it for 
speed and cheapness. It only works with 
heat sensitive paper, infra red light shin¬ 
ing through, heating up the inked bits of 
I the original and the heat decomposes the 
* coating on the copy paper to form an 

lmige. 

But the first Thermofax copies were un¬ 
attractive and faded completely in the sun. 
So when Xerox appeared offering sharp 
copies on ordinary paper, Minnesota Min¬ 
ing and Manufacturing’s sales took a 
knock. The Xerox process is an electro¬ 
static one. Light shone on the original is 
reflected off the plain areas on to a nega¬ 
tively charged selenium coated drum. 
The lighr dissipates the charge (this is a 
property of selenium) leaving an electro¬ 
statically charged image of the writing. 
Positively charged powder, shaken over 
the drum, is drawn to the negatively 
charged image and thence to a sheet of 
negatively charged paper placed on the 
drum. Then the paper is heated to fuse 
the powder. 

A Xerox machine is a marvellously ver¬ 
satile toy—the salesman’s favourite trick 
is to copy a wrist watch on to any old 
piece of paper. It is also quick, simple to 
operate and produces good copies. British 
companies took the bait, and Rank Xerox 
now claims 55 per cent of the bulk copy¬ 
ing market here. But in America, and 
to a lesser extent in Britain, the first en¬ 
thusiasm for copying is wearing off and 
businessmen are looking at costs. And 
they find xerography expensive; the 
hiring charge is only £5 a month, but 
there is t meter charge of 3d. a copy— 

1 with a minimum of £25 (or 2,oqo copies) 


a month. Excluding overheads and £29 
for a new selenium drum every 30,000 
copies, the copy costs around 4d. 

One solution is to double up a Thermo¬ 
fax machine—Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing have got most of the 
original bugs out now—with a Xerox for 
some copying. Last year, Minnesota Min¬ 
ing and Manufacturing brought out a new 
machine that can automatically spew out 
up to twenty-five copies in about 30 f 

seconds. The cost for bulk copying is ju<u j 
over id. a copy for the paper plus £10 a « 
month hire charge. But this* machine * 

needs its original, as well as the copy, on 
special paper ; here Xerox comes in, copy¬ 
ing originals on that special paper. 

In America, some offices couple a Xerox 
with a diazo machine. Diazo is the cheap¬ 
est method of all—costing, like carbon, 
under id. a sheet. Ultra-violet light shone ‘ 
on the original, passes through the plain 
bits and decomposes a diazonium com¬ 
pound coating on the copy paper beneath. 

As the light has to be able to pass through 
the original, the Xerox machine makes the 
necessary translucent masters of docu¬ 
ments either printed on both sides or on 
opaque paper. Many American companies 
already use special translucent paper for 
correspondence so that they can take direct 
advantage of the diazo process. Although | 

the Treasury in Britain uses such paper 
internally and it is readily available, indus¬ 
try has shown little interest. But it may - 

not be long before translucent paper is f 

made unnecessary by a diazo machine that { 

works by reflected, instead of transmitted, : 

light. * 

AU told, the market, which hardly , 

existed ten years ago, is worih £20 j 

million now, perhaps £50 million in five f 

years’ time. Competition still conics from t 

the much slower, but in terms of first | 

cost, often much cheaper, photographs } 

copiers. The law courts will still only ! 

accept photographed copies, and the Board ! 

of Trade like them. j 

Most photographic processes only allow 1 

one copy to be taken ait a time; but a 
skilled operator can get twenty or so 
copies off a Kodak Verifax machine. Here 
Light, reflected from the non-inked parts 
of the original, reacts with the coating of 
chemically (including silver halide) im¬ 
pregnated gelatine on the intermediate 
copy paper. This, with another (prefer¬ 
ably coated) sheet is placed in a chemical 
bath ; the gelatine hardens except in the 
image ^reas where a dye R released. The 
dyed image is transferred by some of the 
soft gelaitine on to the final copy paper. 
Kodak’s latest machine is semi-automatic, 
the chemicals tucked neatly away in dis¬ 
posable plastic containers. But a little 
delay or fumble-fingered handling is Mill 
enough to ftpoU a ts. copy. 
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considering Canada? 

for new market expansion 

Consult us at the embryo stage. The services of over 
1000 Royal Bank branches throughout Canada are 
available for practical assistance in developing business 
and trade contacts in this important and fast-growing 
market area. Ask either of our two London offices tor 
detailed information. 


TH E ROYAL BAN K O F CANADA 

huoifunaud m Canada in 2869 tilth limited liability 
HI AD Oil IC 1 MON 1 RLAI • ASSITS OVtR < 6 , 000 , 000,000 

London branches: main branch 6 Lothbuty E62 • MaNarcfe.6633 
vresf end 2 Codssppr Street sw i * WHitehaH 79^1 - •* t , . 
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THE TANZANIA FIVE YEAR PUN 
OFFERS EXCEPTIONAL 9 
INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

j * r 


'Yanfceniif has.made an economic advance that i» remark¬ 
able for its strength end speed ... Tanzania has entered 
1905 in e more favourable position than,a number of 
other developing nations/ 

From the Financial Times, 5 / 2/65 

The^epld growth of the newly independent state of Tanzania 
(Tanganyika and Zanzibar) presents British investors with a 
stimulating opportunity. 

Under the £24Sjn. Five Year Flan, the economy of the country 
is being rapidfy developed. New industries are being established 
and exiting ones expanded. The Government invites British 
businessrpen to participate in the growth of Tanzania, and offers 
them every incentive and encouragement. Capital, profits and 
dividends may be repatriated to the country of origin. A National 
Development Corporation has been formed to give investors every 
assistance and to safeguard their interests. 

Investment in the future of this developing nation can hardly fail 
to prove both satisfying and materially rewarding. 

Opportunities for British industry 

British industrialists are welcome to co-opeiate in the industrial 
expansion pf Tanzania. An enlightened and responsible Govern- 
mentofiars every.incenttve, including favourable tax concessions, 
customs refunds and special freight rates Sites, labour, power and 

INVEST IN TANZANIA FOR GROWTH 


transport facilities are readily available. Amongst the industries 
already established or in the course of development are: 

Manufacture and assembly of landrovers, trucks and 
radios; motor tyres; sugar refining; coffee; glass and 
ceramics; fertilisers and agricultural chemicals; cotton 
textiles; sisal; cashew nuts; oil refining; cement; gems; 
hotel building; and many others. 

Tanzania is striding ahead. Its investment potential is very 
considerable. The opportunity is yours for the taking. 


I-1 

I Wnte for the facts about Tanzania I 

j Please send me literature giving the facts about j 

I investment opportunities in Tanzania. ■ 

Information Officer - Tanzania High Commission 
J 43 Hertford Street • London W1 • GROsvenor 8951 

I Name..* .... . I 

J Address ... ,. .. J 

_:— 1 
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EUROPEAN BANKING 


A Financier in Difficulties 


T he effects of a Spanish financier's short¬ 
age of ready cash rippled further across 
Europe this week. One or the smaller Rome 
banks, the Creditb Commerc&le e Indus¬ 
trial (deposits about £6 million), suspended 
dll payments for a month on the orders of a 
Commissioner Extraordinary put in by the 
Bank of Italy after the board of directors 
had been dissolved by decree on May 13th. 
The bank’s vice-president was Senor Julio 
Munoz Ramonet of Barcelona. At the end 
of April two Swiss banks in which Seflor 
Munoz had interests asked the courts for 
permission to suspend payments. Rumours 
rhat the banks were snort of liquid assets 
had been circulating for over a year. On 
April 24th reports appearing in the Swiss 
press made a run appear certain. The 
banks’ request was granted for a year. This, 
icccrding to the official Italian statement, 
caused the “ deterioration ” of certain guar¬ 
antees given by a Luxemburg holding com¬ 
pany, which was set up by Seiior Munoz in 
1962 to manage various European assets, 
including shares in these, banks. The 
:uarantees covered firms, njiaiffly property 
development companies, to which the 
Credito Commerciale e Industriale had lent. 
When the authorities looked into the bank’s 
position, other shaky-looking assets were 
discovered, and the board was dissolved. 

Senor Munoz could not be contacted up 
»o the time we went to press. His diffi¬ 
culties arc said to be due to the sudden 
blight which has hit the European property 
market over the past year or so, from Swit¬ 
zerland and Italy to the Spanish and French 
^oasts. In Italy, the severe credit squeeze 
ipplied during last spring’s balance of pay¬ 
ments crisis has left speculators with hun¬ 
dreds of luxury flats on their hands. A year 
earlier, the flats had been selling faster than 
they could be built. 

Senor Munoz—whose father-in-law, the 
Marquis de Villalonga Villalba, is president 
of Spain’s big Banco Central—registered the 
Soci6t6 Holding Bancaire et Financidre 
EuropSenne in Luxemburg in the summer 
of 1962. His fellow directors were M. Ren6 
Ridolfi Doria, president of the Banque 
Gencvoisc de Commerce et de Credit (one of 
the two now in difficulties) and the Spanish 
elder statesman Jose Maria Gil Robles. 
There were reported to be a large number of 
small shareholders in Spain and Switzer¬ 
land. None of the original directors is now 
on the board. The three men who now sit 
on it all have addresses in Barcelona. An 
inquiry to the Luxemburg bank where the 
Soci6t6 Holding is registered elicited the 
information that Senor Munoz had resigned 


from the board, “ probably M in the last 
couple of weeks. The holding company’s 
original bank interests included, as well as 
the three banks already named, the Sodetat 
de Banca Andorrana in Andorra. Scfior 
Mufioz has extensive property interests in 
Belgium, France, Switzerland and Italy, and 
Spanish reference books list him as president 
or director of more than a dozen Spanish 
companies ranging from railways and ware¬ 
houses to textile mills and insurance. 

Negotiations are now in progress ap the 
Banque Genevoise (deposits about £ro mil¬ 
lion at end-1963), the Banque Suisse 
d’Epargne et de Credit at St Gall (deposits 
and saving accounts about £19 million), and 
the Credito Commerciale c Industriale in 
Rome to see if outside banking groups will 
intervene so as to protect the interests of 
%mall depo&nors M. Ridolfi Dona told 
The Economist that the two Swiss banks 
would almost certainly be able ro meet their 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Tin prices have rocketed this week by 
£106 to £ 1,603 15 s, a ton. Mam factor 
is the Bolivian labour unrest which 
threatens to cut supplies of tin-in-con- 
centra tes to Britain, most of which 
come from this source. Coflee prices, 
down 20s. to 150 s. a cw t., still reflea the 
cut in Brazilian export prices. This, 
however, is succeeding in implementing 
the ICO’s export quota mechanism, 
which seeks to cut quotas when the 
market is weak. There is no such 
redeeming feature in cocoa, which shows 
the July shipment price falling faster than 
the spot price of 115 s. 9 d. The all-items 
indicator FELL 0.6 this week (to 
May 19 th). 
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commitments fully—if they hod not been 
able to give evidence of this to the courts, 

.L~ . li ^ 4 _ki. ,__ ■ 


The difficulty was that a large number of 
loaps were covered by assets which could 
not be realised quickly. The two banks 
had in fact both had a good year, and the 
accounts, which were due to be published 
when the banks got into difficultly, would 
have shown substantial profits, be said. 


GOLD 1 '■ 

Who* s Switching? 

D emand for gold, in New Ybrk end in 
London, official as well as private* has 
again been running at very high levels. The 
Americans have already lost over $1,090 mil¬ 
lion of gold this year—very nearly ten times 
as much as in all of 1964 and far more than 
necessary merely to finance their running 
payments deficit. 

In part no doubt, the jump in demand 
has simply represented catching up by 
central banks anxious to reconstitute gold 
ratios earlier allowed to slip btloyr wh^t^thev 
consider “ normal.” The Americans take 





Gold 

Gold as 


Change in 

purchase# % ton! 


reserves of: 

frorrt 

the 

reserves 
it end of 


Exchange 

Gold US and 
IMF 

($ million) 

period 

France 

1943,,. 

4-259 

+588 

+5/8 

71 2 

1984....... 

+ 94 

+554 

+ 468 

73 0 

1905, tit qtr„ 

-257 

+468 

+ 430** 

78 9 

Germany 

1963. 

+ 495 

+ 164 

— 

54 1 

1964. 

-534 

+405 

+ 316 

69 7 

1965, 1st Qtr. 

-104 

- S 

n a. 

61 9 

Holland 

1963. 

+ 136 

a. 20 

— 

84 3 

1964. 

+ 9 a 

■ 4 . If? 

+ 86 

81 0 

1965, 1st qtr. 

- 50 

+ 35 

n a. 

83 3 

Spain 

1963. 

- 46 

-127 

+130 

52 2 

1964.. . . 

+271 

+ 43 

+ 32 

43 6 

1965, 1st qtr 

- 46 

+ 61 

n.a. 

47 4 

Austria 

1963. 

+ 54 

+ 82 

+ 82 

45 0 

1964. 

- 10 

-»- 64 

- 63 

48‘2 

1965. 1st qtr. 

- 81 

+ 25 

n.a . 

52 6 

Greece 

1963. 

+ 7 

_ 

n a. 

27 8 

1964. 

- 29 

+ 21 

n a. 

36 4 

1965, 1st qtr. 

n a. 

n a. 

n.a . 

n.a. 

Burma 

1963. 

+ 21 

— 

na>. 

13 3 

1964 . . . 

- 5 

+ 42 

n a. 

38 7 

1965 1st qtr. 

- 12 — 

4 Estimate. 

n a. 

45 7 


some comfort from this. But more worry¬ 
ing influences are the backlash of France's 
challenge to the dollar, and nervousness over 
sterling. France itself has been the largest 
and noisiest switcher out of the reserve 
currencies into gold—alone accounting for 
over half of America’s gold losses this year : 
and it is still buying steadily at the rate of 
$60 million a month. But other countries 
too, as the table shows, have been pushing 
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up their gold ratios. Oversceas sterling 
countries in the last quarter were also 
switching out of pounds into dollars. 

Some of the official demand has been dis¬ 
creetly channelled through London. Buying 
in London by smaller central banks which 
are not members of the gold pool is nothing 
unusual jn itself. Bui some recent purchases 
have been -by the market’s standards—sub¬ 
stantial, and unusual. Burma and Spain 
have repeatedly bought modestly. More 
intriguing, China is known to have pur¬ 
chased between $50-$roo million since 
March. 

INDIAN DEVELOPMENT 

One Wise Man 

HU World Bank has made a good catch 
in persuading M. Andre de Lattre to 
undertake a short mission to India at a 
critical moment in India’s development 
planning. M. de Lattre had just stepped 
down as chief of external finance in the 
French finance ministry. The real cause of 
his departure was not so much his liberal 
views—the great majority of French finan¬ 
cial officials are, in fact, more inter¬ 
nationalist by inclination than their present 
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Gaullist master—but personal frictions with 
his minister, M. Giscard tfEstaiiig. 

M. de Lattre’s present foission to India, 
which has been approved by General 
de Gaulle, will appraise the fourth Indian 
five year plan, which is due to begin in 
March, 1966. His report will doubtless 
carry great weight with the international aid 
consortium, and hence with the Indian 
government itself. For India’s creditors 
intend to make a detailed reappraisal next 
spring. M. de Lattre will be expected to 
make positive proposals rather than merely 
providing a gloss on a programme already 
approved. The last such mission to India 
consisted of three wise men—rather profes¬ 
sional wise men—from America, Britain 
and Germany. It was a good idea to make 
this a one-man job ; and politically and 
personally, the choice could not be bettered. 

CEREALS 

What Price Agreement ? 

T hu world cereals plan tabled bv the 
common market countries on Monday 
in the Kennedy round of tariff negotiations 
leaves plenty of room for discussion. Too 
much. In broad outline the plan is a logical 
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extension to the world market in cereals of 
the community’s own agricultural arrange¬ 
ments 4 la Baumgartner and Pisani; agreed 
international reference prices would deter¬ 
mine both actual prices in world trade and 
the level of farmers’ returns ; policies 
on stocks would be co-ordinated ; and 
developing countries would receive pre¬ 
ferential treatment. Just how all of this 
would be accomplished, however, is left im¬ 
precise. It is not surprising. Even the Six 
cannot agree on the details. Most im¬ 
portant—and familiar—they cannot agree 
on price. 

Yet the notion of a “ fair and remunera¬ 
tive ” price is the most fundamental point 
of all in the Commission package. It is this 
that would broadly determine not only the 
proceeds of exporting nations and the cost 
to importing countries but alsd the reward 
to individual farmers. The Commission 
obviously believes that even on the world 
plane a price formula can be found that will 
look “ fair ” to all of these interests. It 
also clearly assumes that the reference prices 
will be well above current world market 
prices, accepting the gist of the old French 
argument that world prices are artificially 
depressed by subsidised exports from 



MEXICAN BUSINESS 

Getting Through to the Shoe-Shine Boy 


Mexico City 

F OR the fourth successive year Mexico’s 
leading advertising agency in 1964 was 
Noble y Asociados, founded fourteen years 
ago by Edward J. Noble, energetic, restless 
son of one of the brothers who launched 
“ Lifesavers ” (“ the candy with the hole ”) 
on a sweet-toothed world. Total billings in 
1964 were $6,240,000 plus another 
$1,760,000 in Central America, an increase 
of 16 per cent on 1963. Noble has plenty 
of competition. There are nearly 90 adver¬ 
tising agencies in the republic including 
seven big foreign companies, among them 
the British firms of Pritchard Wood and 
Colman Prentis & Varley. Such is the 
United States interest in the market that it 
is an obscure Mexican agency that has not 
been propositioned by at least one American 
firm with the idea of merger or affiliation. 

As is the case in all the great Latin Ameri¬ 
can capitals, advertising has reached a high 
degree of sophistication, but stunts and con¬ 
tests arc often preferred by Mexican-man¬ 
aged firms. Right now if you buy an 
American Royal tyre you have the oppor¬ 
tunity of inserting your hand in an urn and 
taking out a slip of paper with the name of 
a prize on it—prizes range from key-rings 
to refrigerators and TV sets. By American 
standards, ethical practices are often a bit 
primitive, too. Most advertising media can 
be pressured into giving the agency dis¬ 
count to the advertiser who does without an 
agency. Newspaper and magazine circula¬ 
tion figures are fot the most part completely 
unreliable, and many of the weaker media 


can easily be induced to cut their printed 
tariffs. The principal media used are radio, 
TV and newspapers, probably in that order. 
There are about 400 radio stations and 19 
TV channels , 14 of those channels are con¬ 
trolled by one company, Tclesistema Mexi- 
cana. About 87 per cent of city homes have 
radios (about 93 per cent in Mexico City), 
and about 32 per cent have TV (about 50 
per cent in Mexico City). In the country as 
a whole there are about 3,200,000 radio¬ 
owning homes—but that figure does not 
appear to include the thousands of pedes¬ 
trians, from shoe-shine boys and messengers 
to brief-case-carrying businessmen and 
high-heeled seiioritas, who perambulate the 
streets with portable radios clapped to ear 
or dangling from wrist. 

The biggest advertisers in Mexico are the 
giant soap companies, Colgate-Palmolive 
and Procter & Gamble. Next come Coca- 
Cola, which spends about $1,360,000 a year, 
and Pepsi-Cola. The top Mexican adver¬ 
tisers are three breweries, Modelo, Cuauh¬ 
temoc and Moctezuma ; General Foods is 
in abour eighth position, followed bv the 
biggest FAiropean advertiser in Mexico, 
Nestl6. 

Demand for skilled advertising techni¬ 
cians is well ahead of the supply. Agencies 
raid each other’s staffs regularly ; and more 
than a few admen, whose ambitions outrange* 
their capital resources, have set up in 
business as virtually one-man agencies, 
with perhaps one or two friendly clients, 
and hope that with a little bit of luck 
they too can bebome rivals of Ed Noble. 



One agency consists of a married couple 
with a telephone ; the telephone is out of 
order and the two partners work elsewhere, 
but the firm does handle the advertising of 
some optimistic or benevolent client. 

Advertising agencies in Mexico are cos¬ 
mopolitan. One experienced Mexican 
agencyman summed up his impressions of 
his past and present clients this way: “ The 
British don’t believe in advertising—after 
all, their budgets are usually so small they’ve 
never really tried it, so you can hardly blame 
them. The Japanese tjje ready to spend 
what is necessary, and are very courteous 
and generous with their agencies Ameri¬ 
can advertisers spend the most, know most 
about advertising, and get the best value 
for their money. Mexicans believe the 
cheapest advertising is the best, and bitterly 
resent seeing their agency make any money 
out of them” 
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at his fingertips.... the cost-conscious answers 
to your industrial heating problems 


.... the Industrial Gas Engineer 

can put the full technical know-how of Britain's pro- mance means fewer rejects. Heat release at the point 

gressive gas industry at your disposal immediately —and of use avoids fuel waste and high speed heating gives 

his advice is free . fast production at low capital outlay. 

The gas industry oilers you the most comprehensive Gas can reduce labour costs, maintenance and capital 

technical advisory service, backed by the industrial costs and improve working conditions, 

development centres oi the Area Gas Boards and Gas industry research and development makesgas more 

the Gas Council's Research Station at Solihull. useful, more competitive. And exciting new develop- 

Many manufacturers have found that it pays to call in ments in gas pioduction arc making gas cheaper to pro- 

thc Industrial Gas Engineer at an early planning stage ducc.There arc more and mofeTcasonswhy you should 

because gas can lower overall costs of production. investigate the merits of High Speed Gas. A phone call 

Because it is clean, gas allows direct firing at higher ora letter tolhe IndustriukGas Officer ofyourGas Board 

thermal efficiency. Its flexibility enables idling plant to will bring you the free services of a qualified Industrial 

be brought into operation quickly. Consistent perfo r- Gas Engineer and all the resources of the gas industry. 

HIGH SPEED GAS 
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America and elsewhere* if mt wholly 
accepting the French estimate of how much, 
Implicit too is the assumption' that higher 
world prices will not call forth 
able surpluses. The, proposal 
national co-ordination of atpcfc ' : 
remarkably vague aod 
country would be free 
the desirable level <#%»* npf@ltepcy stores; 
only the. xnoaagmn^^aiM: ^ppc’r hdxit on 
additional caixjpiqfi^v-.would be 
decked' jptaty*stbcfc* wdwldb*; 
manage,wouJdbe fiwttd; 
is near ■Yet this 

stick* -M^y.pp&u fade$d . 

nortfwTi^tlgit. . - • : ;; r i'. ^ 

A ^.-. '•'• 


Austtiaoi tftfct tbeft^pofiof ^ 
beatify on . abundaat yri«<:|wwpft 
building fdbr imtf-foe'ever^ 

one cotl-fired, may not‘£e ; 4 g iensible as, it 
looks. ; The * hydrt^cctric pfiods are not 
cheap; capital coats are twke tfaose of com¬ 
parable plants built in Scaudbtityit and yd 
per cent higher than the estimated cost, on 
the Daaute* of ‘the kind of-atomic power 
stations no# being discussed in Germany. 
This In , w sUgb 3 ^ ^ . ecnmpsu'iscm, 

because it ignore the ntictear station’s very 
sizcifeJe ¥ uranium biil»3 bqt it is enough to 
create pressure for at V6m ah oxperfaimtf, 
15 m^WAttftucletf'; power • stadon' in 
Ausimft.v. t -\ v 

No stat^ of this aim is going to pe 
economic, but Austthm experts wno have 
visited Germany have been greatly taken 
with an advanced version of the American 
type of pressurised water reactor that 
Siemens has developed to produce super¬ 
critical steam (steam conditions in most 
nuclear stations are poor). This Js still a 
paper system; the total cost to Austria 
would work out at 360 million Austrian 
schillings (£50 million) including AS50 
million for fuel. The electrical industry is 
suggesting that it should buy the fuel, and 
put a further AS60 million towards the 
building, and leave the government to put 
up the balance of AS250 million. It would, 
of course, be much cheaper and simpler all 
round to import more oil, but for political 
reasons, Austria wants to keep its oil 
imports down, and since its own reserves of 
cheap coal are limited, nuclear power is 
genuinely the only substitute for water 
power available. 

BRAZIL 

Power for a Young Giant 

Rio do Janeiro 

P resident Castelo Branco of Brazil in¬ 
augurated the largest hydro-electric 
dam in South America at Furnas in the state 
of Minas Gerais last week. The dam, which 
is 3$^ feet wide, holds back a reservoir of 
25 million cubic yards of water spread over 
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an mm pi aimoJM 1,000 square miks^ Fiyc., , 
r ditkisadd 

feet above sea kvel to build it, using dk 
biggest concentration of construction equip¬ 
ment ever seen in Brazil, Ir will have an 
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Mmi y other ttemstri to i 
'Patna*' iMt '-eeitlialy, 

.Over 8,000 orbu} end prOpcjrtKi'haJ 
annual output of t,2oo megawatts of elec- , to be submerged. Luckily, to Ai j Simbels 

Vicity. .' .. were involved, but ;ouck jood ftastutewind 

Furnas was built just m time. By the and had %,he ft*itfed, ; «d: tojmV&.'sfaipJe 
Kp*b °w*> V iangle i ' to .bp! Mwd ak 

Rio*,Be)oBtohno^and $&o Pautowasesd-- glMjMthe (e&kftf 

mat«fto ^oaKreM*ig its demand tofotrer^ it^r.b*i^tO r^ho^:4m i$ja< 

H** > car * 

: iwwtotji tw>rok|y,^,qC.h4p>M- 

pal fai&ffnp, 

*wttr i< dr*4ww$ 

a net? pwm ^ep bdro^ F ttwmi^ht^-SMg- 
faa% merely 4 'doostvud^qigewapx^ar-tbc 
stiff *q4 Workers; ifimtatnSpdltsel^devei- 
tqping fate a 

town, with faellfti^ well' mi usual. 
Many of ,ti#S. $o6d yrauitt' ft|ve comp.,to 
regard ft as home. " Apd hiaay of theta will 
be out ofwdrk sooa ttnfess new fadnapfa* 
are attracted to theareji—of whjch 
so far little sign. 

AIR FREIGHT 

Little Things Please Little 
Minds ... 

Venice 

A ir freight has become "important 
enough, and worryiiig enough, tot the 
airlines to decide the time has come to 
treat it as a separate business from the 
carrying of passengers and a meeting called 



governments made efforts to expand their 
liervfces, it Was clear that only a huge fed¬ 
eral project would solve the problem. The 
yRio Grande had been studied off and on 
since ,1929 as a potential site for'a big 
dam. The site was finally chosen about 
14 miles from the meeting of the Rio 
Grande with the Sapucai river, where the 
water passed through a ten-mile stretch of 
natural canyon Up to 600 feet wide, its rock 
walls reachft^ a height of 300 feet. Tenders 
went out in October 1957, aod the winning 
consortium was George Wimpey of London 
and Rio’s Cia. Construtora Nacional. Work 
on the dam bepan in June 1958, and the 
first power units went into operation in 
autumn 1963. 

The World Bank lent $73 million. Keen 
competition kept prices lower than expec¬ 
ted, and it was found possible to increase 
the planned output for the first stage by 
300 MW. 

Mo6t of the dam and powerhouse design 
was done by the International Engineering 
Company of San Francisco, with its Brazi¬ 
lian subsidiary; extensive research into 
hydraulic structures was done by Rio's 
Satumino do Brito Hydrotechnic Labora¬ 
tory ; the composition of the dam itself 
(mixed rock and earth) was worked out by 
a team headed by Professor Arthur Casa- 
grande, while the British firm of Mcrz and 
McLellan and an American engineer, E. P. 
fiardley, developed the transmission line 
system to be used. Machinery came in from 
all over the world—Nohab turbines from 
Sweden, Siemens generators from We9t 
Germany, General Electric transformers 
from die United States, and Brown-Boveri 
circuit breakers from Switzerland. 

Furnas is only one of a chain of dams 
planned to harness the entire power poten¬ 
tial of the Rlq Qrande. The World Bank 
has lent a further $57 million towards the 


Dry Cargo Rates 


— !>;J 



Freight rates, with few exceptions, are 15 
per cent above lest year's level and there 
were only 303,264 gross tons of shipping 
laid up at the beginning of this month 
compared with 584,47^ gross tons a year 
age. The immediate future appears brighter 
than at any time since the Suez crisis 
when freights boomed. But while the 
general level of trading is high the grain 
tiades are worth avoiding. The number of 
oil tankers converted to grain is likely to 
increase later in the summer, and depress 
grain freights. 
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exclusively to discuss the pattern of' cargo 
rates for the next two years has been 
dawdling along in Venice since the begin¬ 
ning of the month. SeVeral years ag6* the 
airlines decided to make an all-outbid for 
freight by a new rate structure giving big 
discounts to butt consignments without 
reference to what they contained. The air¬ 
lines who pushed this had their eye on Jet 
freighters about to be delivered that could 
lift 40 tons. Although the mere expert air¬ 
lines still believe that this kind of rate-by- 
weight framework is the only basis for 
developing air cargo business, it has not on 
the whole been an outstanding success. The 
traffic, is still only growing at the rate — 
between 12 and 20 per cent a year—that 
it would have done automatically without 
any special inducement. And some airlines 
are jealous of the profits made by freight 
agents who collected tonnage discounts by 
parcelling together large numbers of small 
consignments for which, however, they 
charge their clients the normal small parcel 
rate. So there is a powerful move at Venice 
—powerful, that is, in contrast to the 
general lassitude—to put freights up, since 
cargo getting into the air seems likely to go 
by air whatever the charge,* and to go back 
to the old, immensely confused system of 
quoting a special rate for a particular class 
of goods in order to get that particular 
industry's business. Thus, discreet ear 
stroking by Singer Sewing Machine 
has got the world’s airlines solemnly 
drafting a special cargo rate for sew- 
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ing machine^ and a few Woods dropped 
in the tight place by'Minneapolis-Honey* 
well has got them drawing up special 
schedules for computers. 

These companies can hardly be blamed 
for taking the airlines as they find them, but 
is this'really the way to promote air freight? 
Is It really worth spending all this time in 
Venice to discuss what to charge on sewing 
machines? Are so many, and ’ such a 
growing number of sewing machines—or 
computers, for that matter—moved around 
the world that the airlines should make 
heroic bids with special low rates, to get 
the business? Meanwhile, there is every 
sign that other air freight rates will go up 
this year in Europe by about y per cent. 
British European Airways is, not for the 
first time, pushing most strongly for the 
higher charges, presumably because BEA’s 
management believes the traffic will bear 
more than it now pays. This is an odd way 
to tap a new, and, so far, a very coy market. 


SUGAR 

Alarums, but no 
excursions 

T he sugar market is still refusing to 
respond to a string of events that might 
have been expected to set off a rise in any 
commodity market: drought and labour or 
political troubles in Bolivia, Jamaica, ihe 
Dominican Republic and Mauritius, and 
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drought again ih South Africa. The reason 
Is the estimate that ffaerfe will still be a 
surplus of some 5 million torts this season. 
Braiil expects its crop to rise by 250,000 
tons to 3! million and Cuba now looks like 
reaching its target ef 6 million tons next 
month, m contrast With early trade'estimates 
of only 3,800,000 toils. Beef' producers 
have also had good crops, and European 
production 1 is up some 5 million tons on 
last year. All told, the latest estimates 
suggest that world output Will reach 64 
million metric tons raw value this season, 
compared with 54 million tons last year; and 
that World Stocks at the end of August will 
be 154 million tons compared wfthTess than 
10 million tons a year earlier. 

’ The Dominican Republic became a fairly 
important supplier to the United States 
after the rupture with Cuba, but by last 
year exports to the Americans had fallen 
back to 400,000 tons compared With well 
over 800,000 tops in 1962. Evdtji jiDomi¬ 
nica exported no sugar at all this year* tbe 
United States would hardly wojxy unduly 
after its experience of replacing Cuba’s two 
or three million tons more dr less Overnight; 
But one American source estimates that, in 
any case, most of the Dominicans’ current 
quota has already been shipped. South 
Africa, which has recently been exporting 
about half a million tons Of sugar a year, 
is going through its worst drought for 40 
years, but stocks were nearly 400,660 tons 
at the end of 1964, which will provide a 
cushion. 
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STOCK MARKET 

Triple Squeeze 


T hursday’s figures for manufacturing 
production are probably the nastiest 
long-term news for equities that the City has 
had since the election. Which is saying a lot. 
They confirmed that Britain is in the un¬ 
happy but not unprecedented position of 
having cost inflation at a time of static or 
declining production. This on top of the 
stiffest credit squeeze . since the war, the 
longest period of 7% Bank rate, and the 
new, still-only partly understood taxes. 

Under the circumstances it is surprising 
that the market is not doing more than 
drift downwards even after the production 
figures: the Econonust-Extel Indicator 
reached its peak for the year at 402.5 
last Friday evening and had only lost 4 
points by the close on Thursday. More 
noticeable than the fall has been the fact 
that the market greeted the Conservative 
victories in the local^lections with a tech¬ 


nical upward adjustment, not a surge of 
emotional relief. Taxes may be worse under 
Labour, but many City people feel that the 
squeeze might be tigheter under the Conser¬ 
vatives. But the real point is that whatever 
the politics the underlying economic situ ac¬ 
tion is depressing in itself. 

The market remains orderly in the lead¬ 
ing stocks—with large blocks of shares 
changing hands in Guest Keen Nettlefold, 
for instance, without undue disturbance. 
But the market in smaller issues is narrow, 
and on bad news, or just forced sales, shares 
(like Forte) which were favourites with 
small shareholders rather than institutions 
could fall with no real rallying point. 

Gilt-edged have been less unhappy—but 
turnover remains a shadow of its pre-Budget 
self. There has been some talk that die 
Government would give some sort of con¬ 
cession over the capital gains tax liabilities 


of the life insurance companies:. the 
government has already tabled a generous 
amendment on life policies, but the most 
important factor in tne better mood of gilt- 
edged has been the growing expectation of 
a reduction soon m Bank rate. And 
prices have done little more than harden. 
War Loan 3]%— a key stock since it is the 
first and obvious one to be bought by 
foreigners when times are good tor the 
pound—has risen by only 4 over die week 
to 52I and is still points below its high 
for this year. 

WALL STREET 

Industrial Joy— , 
Sulphuric Sorrow 

New York . 

T he steep six-week rise in American 
stock prices halted temporarily ladt 
week, but Wall Street read no more IntoJf 
than a normal pause for prafit-taldiig follow* 
ing a fa Mnore-than-normal rise. After 
hitting an historic high of 939.62 on Friday, 
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up 52 points, or 5.8 per cent, from late 
March, the Dow Jones industrial average 
dropped the next two days, but rose again 
by 1.50 on Wednesday, to close at 932.12, 
down a slight 2 051 on the week. 

Trading volume tended to drop on 
declines and run very heavy oh tallies, indi¬ 
cating pretty clearly that the fundamental 
mood of the market is still bullish. For 
almost half of an 8.95 drop in the Dow 
Jones average on Monday was accounted 
for by a slump in Dupont, which for per¬ 
haps the twentieth time in the last decade 
disappointed speculators by not splitting 
its stock when some long-hopeful souls had 
thought it might. This individual casualty 
was quite unusual, as much the most strik¬ 
ing feature of the upturn so far, apart from 
its sheer size, has been its homogenous 
nature: this has been a market with few 
standouts and still fewer laggards. The 
blue chips included in leading market 
averages and the vast mass of “ secondary ” 
issues have risen at about the same pace. 

Institutional investors—mutual funds, 
pension funds and the like—are once more 
active in the market, after some sideline 
sitting in early 1965, but “ the public ’’ has 
been participating too, as evidenced by 
heavy trading volume, and more particularly 
by strong interest in low-priced stocks. On 
some recent days the list of most active 
stocks on the New York exchange has fea¬ 
tured an odd combination of blue chips and 
low-priced shares. Eight of the fifteen most 
active issues on Tuesday closed under $25, 
but such issues as American Telephone, 
Chrysler, Woolworth and RCA made the 
list too. In this sort of market, there has 
been much less variation in share-price per¬ 
formance by different industry groups than 
usual. Aluminium shares have been in 
strong demand lately, as that industry at 
last seems to be ending the price-cutting on 
fabricated products that has held down its 
profits for years, and investors have been 
heeding the urgings of several financial 
advisory services to buy shares of compan¬ 
ies making colour television sets, as that 
business is in a boom recalling the early 
days of black-and-white a decade ago. Insti¬ 
tutions have been favouring railway equip¬ 
ment makers, who have piled up huge back¬ 
logs of unfilled orders. 

About the only group of shares actually 
“ going against the market ” are the sulphur 
companies—and rather spectacularly. For 
when the Mexican government decided to 
restrict sulphur exports a while ago, Pan 
American Sulphur snares lost a third of their 
value in a few days, and are now selling in 
the low 30*5, far below the year’s high of 
$ 59 l 

MARKS & SPENCER 

Expansion in Depth 

O vfin the last tea years Marks and 
Spencer has increased sales from 
£108 million to £220 miUion in money 
terms. In terms of real value the rise 
is 63%, which is not at first sight a very 
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Staggering rate of growth. JBut.thc com¬ 
pany is operating only in the food, and 
clothing sectors, in which consumer 
expenditure has increased by only 16% and 
29% respectively in this period. The com¬ 
pany is in a sense the prisoner of it$ own 
success. This comes from a series of 
formulae: control of quality from raw 
material to finished product: ability to 
make and sell the products in extremely 
long runs: extremely high sales per foot of 
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counter space : a range, of products which 
will sell in all scores appealing to all classes 
of customer and which sell the whole year 
round, or at least for long seasons. How 
many new products fill ajl these criteria ? 

At the same time financial conservatism 
and reluctance to borrow meant that only 
relatively limited funds were available for 
expansion of the stores* This was spent 
mostly on enlargement of existing premises, 
a process that has a disproportionately 


HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES 

The galloping major 


Major Jimmy Collins was known as the 
fi King of the Saturday Squares ” when 
the company of which he ivas chairman 
and is now managing director was made 
public in July, 1963. Although he has a 
number of shops he specialises in the stnall 
mail order advertisements seen in national 
newspapers especially on Saturdays. But 
he over-expanded. 

August 13, 1964: “ We shall continue to 
be both dynamic and expansionist 
minded,” says Major Collins at the annual 
meeting. The leading jobbers in the 
share stop dealing because the turnover 
is not large enough. 

November 27, 1964 : Six months’ figures : 
sales are up 12.4% to £2.65 million. But, 
held back by the postal strike, mail order 
sales have risen only 3.5% to £1.86 mil¬ 
lion. The first interim dividend is 17J % 
and a scrip issue is being considered. 
February 22, 1965 : the Newspaper Pro¬ 
prietors Association bans the company’s 
advertisements because readers are com¬ 
plaining that orders are not being met. 
February 25, 19 65 : Nine months’ figures: 
total sales are up 21.2% on the year and 
the mail order side is showing a 13.7% 
increase. The second interim dividend is 
17!%. “Sales since December 13, 1964 
have continued to be very satisfactory 
and, in particular, the response to recent 
advertisements appearing in the national 
press has been exceptionally good,” the 
directors say in their statement. The scrip 
issue is being deferred until the accounts 
for the year are available. 

February 28, 1965: * I expect to be clear 
in about three weeks,” says Major Collins 
when questioned about the backlog of 
orders. 

March 7, 1965: There are public com¬ 
plaints about the 16 week delay in send¬ 
ing goods ordered. It is said that the 
company is advertising for a business effi¬ 
ciency expert 

March 14, 1965: Newspapers lift their 
ban on advertising for the company’s 
shops, but the ban on mail'order adver¬ 
tising remains. 

March 20, 1965 ? The directors “ are un¬ 
aware of any justification for the severe 
fall in the price of the . company’s shares 



over the last week and are preparing a 
circular to shareholders which will show 
the satisfactory increase of business over 
the last year’s trade.” 

April 24, 1965: Mr J. Harrison is 
appointed chairman in succession to 
Major Collins, who remains as a joint 
managing director with Miss Joel : “ It is 
an exciting business. I have worked with 
Major Collins and am looking forward 
to the future very, very cheerfully.” 

May 14, 1965 : Mr Harrison announces 
that he and associates have bought 32^% 
of the company’s capital from Major 
Collins and Miss Joel, who are left with 
30$% ; the 731,250 shares involved have 
a market value of £605,000. The com¬ 
pany is to receive an injection of £605,000 
in cash, £355.000 of it from Major Col¬ 
lins and Miss Joel as an interest free loan 
and, in conjunction with this, £250,000 
from a bank advance. Mr Harrison, a 
chartered accountant and director of The 
United Industrial Company, one of Head¬ 
quarter & General’s suppliers, appoints 
his son to the board. His first statement 
as chairman admits that, “ the company 
was not able to contain the very rapid 
expansion stemming from its extensive 
advertising campaign, and deficiencies In 
the physical handling of orders, avail¬ 
ability of staff and, ultimately, of financial 
resources occurred” ^re-tax profits are 
expected to be about £300,000 for the 
year~*-about £30,000 more than last year; 
the final dividend is to be 30%, to make 
65 % for the year on which the shates, at 
15s. 6d., still 5s. above their price when 
they were introduced in 1963, would give 

* 111 _.. 
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POLISH MACHINES 

EXPORTED BY CENTROZAP: 


Complete iron, steel and 
non-ferrous foundry plants, 
including foundries for 
automobile and agricultural industries, 
pipes and sanitary products. 

Foundry machines and 
equipment for full mechanisation 
' and automation of production processes. 

Forgings and castings. 


Pt4a$0 tick appropriate square to indicate items in which you are interested. 
Fuff information wifi be sent as soon as possible. 


YOUR REMARKS 

Please note your questions and queries hero. 


□ Complete iron, steel anjdnpn-ferrous foundry plants, 
including foundries for automobile and agricultural 
industries, pipps and sanitary products. 

£} , Foundry machines add equipment for full mechanisa - 
and automation of production processes. 

\> £3/ Por 9 f$fls and castings. 
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favourable effect on turnover (which can 
double on a 50% increase in size) without 
increasing overheads as much as .would the 
establishment of a new store. At the same 
time the widening of the range of goods 
M & S sells has needed larger stores: the 
present range cannot be shown in less 
than 20,000 square feet of selling space. 
There are many stores ef less than 
half that size, and the company could 
spend the next ten years just enlarging 
those. Bur it won’t: its policy here—as on 
new goods had bejjun to alter before the 
death of Lord Marks last year. The change 
may be quicker now. First, M & S can and 
will expand its range—notably by recognis¬ 
ing the existence of the teenager as a 
separate class of customer and of fashion as 
an clement even in the sales of—say—-men’s 
pyjamas. As far as the buildings themselves 
arc concerned the £10 million loan from 
the Prudential* itself a new departure, is 
only half used, and Marks could raise much 
more. The company is not prepared to go 
into new premises in untried shopping areas 
simply in order to save a developer's 
margins: but is dearly finding gaps in its 
coverage of the country. It is only now 
opening a store in Belfast for instance. This 
is a slow process, for it may take three ox 
more years to find the right site—and 
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requirements get stricter evejyytar. There 
are fewer sites for a 30,000 foot store than 
for a 10,000 foot one: and Marks will not 
at the moment move out of town centres 
into the suburbs. Why should it ? For 
Marks has a significant reserve of sites— 
and a further reserve in the first floors of 
premises which arc at the moment on one 
floor only. 

But probably the most significant single 
development is the constant upgrading of 
merchandise, The big bf£akth?6Qgh came 
on food, where M & S’s prices are relatively 
high: but the public happily paid £50 
million for M & S’s food last year, a busi¬ 
ness which has grown ten-fold in the last 
ten years, a period when the company’s pre¬ 
tax return on sales has gone up by a half, 
from 8.5% to 12 j%. The company, while 
a keen price-cutter in unaltered lines, is 
constantly nudging up the quality and price 
in many departments other than food. And 
it is this upgrading of the goods it sells 
which will provide the main impetus to 
Mark’s future. 

Certainly the company’s 186,000 share¬ 
holders arc confident enough: although the 
shares at 34s yield 4.2% on dividend, more 
than for years, the cover at 1.4 is not enough 
for almost any level of corporation tax—on 
this year’s profits. But there is the certainty. 
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not found, With lesser companies that profits 
will be up next year—probably enough for 
the dividend to be maintained. In* Other 
words M & S stands to lose Only one yearY 
growth through corporation tax—and if the 
share falls to below 30s more than enough 
allowance would be made for this pause— 
for that is all it will be. 

STOCK EXCHANGE COUNCIL 

Lord Ritchie’s Farewell 

L ord ritchie of Dundee has been chair¬ 
man of the London Stock Exchange 
for six years: his retirement now is due only 
to the very severe illness he suffered two 
years ago. He will, happily, continue as a 
member of the Council, of which he is the 
longest-serving member. 

The amount of unfinished business he 
leaves behind is the best tribute to a fruit¬ 
ful term of office. For Lord Ritchie has 
gently prodded the more quirky and con¬ 
servative members of his Exchange into a 
number of important decisions: the re¬ 
building of the Exchange, and the proposed 
confederation of Stock Exchanges, are both 
further forward than the pessimists might 
have feared—or even hoped. 

But shareholders—and financial journal- 


DE BEERS 


Just Best Friends < 

D iamonds go on exerting their carefully- 
fostered attractions for the benefit of 
de Beers more than anyone. Last year— 
when its trading company, the Diamond 
Corporation, sold £133 millions-worth 
(13% more than in 1963)—de Beers in¬ 
creased its net profits by 40°.,, to £34.8 
million. Dividends were increased by a 
fifth, leaving £18.2 million transferred to 
reserves—£6.3 million more than the year 
before. The shares have been a strong 
market for a year-and-a-half, rising from 
95s. in 1963 and are now 158s. i^d., yield¬ 
ing 5.7Vo on dividend 2.2 times covered. 
This is a low yield for a South African 
share, and reflects dc Beers’ basic merits 
and the spread of its investment, which is 
already outside the country and is moving 
outside mining diamonds. It sells a lot of 
other people’s diamonds; and through the 
new company dc Beers Industrial Holdings 
it has important stakes in some of South 
Africa’s biggest companies. 

But the main activity of the company is 
still digging diamonds up, and the continu¬ 
ing demand is justifying the opening of old 
mines as well as the development of new. 
However, the production of the mines in¬ 
evitably includes an increasing proportion 
of the low value and relatively unprofitable 
industrial grades (the best gems are found 
at the tops of the “ pipes ”) and rhe most 
profitable deposits now mined are those in 
South West Africa, worked by Consolidated 
Diamond Mines (which yield a high pro¬ 



portion of gem stones). They have also in¬ 
volved de Beers in its most interesting 
new venture. For the deposits, which 
extend some miles inland and are worked 
by shallow opencast methods, are now 
known to extend some miles out to sea 
where the gun totin’ Texan, Sammy Collins, 
has been pumping them to the surface ' 
(although not yet profitably) with specially- 
designed, and occasionally wrecked, mining 
barges. De Beers, having prospected up 
and down the coast last year is now taking 
up its option to acquire a 29% interest in 
Marine Diamonds even though it is not 
yet proceeding with the other part of the 
deal, to launch the shares publicly. The 
venture is still far too speculative to justify 
such an issue ; presumably it will become 
less so as the expertise of the mining com¬ 
panies, which now have a majority holding, 
is brought into play. The remaining shares 
arc held by Diamond Royalties,. 13%, and 
Mr Gollins? Sea Diamonds—presently 


priced at 9s., compared with last year’s 
high of 28s. 6d. and a notional valuation 
by de Beers of about 3s. 6d. 

Political clouds are not yet a worry: even 
if the United Nations does eventually pin 
control of South-West Africa (something 
that could probably be delayed by various 
means for a long time) the diamonds will 
remain its main currency-earning asset and 
it is hard to see who is better equipped to 
dig them up than de Beers* CDM, On the 
contrary, the general prospect continues 
pleasing. The Diamond Corporation’s sales 1 
of diamonds were, at £36.9 million, more 
than a third up in rhe first quarter of this 
year, showing that the boom in diamonds is 
still with us. And, with it, so are the high 
prices—since de Beers has put up the prices 
of gems (which average about £12 a carat) 
twice in the last two years, by 5% and then 
10%. These increases helped de Beers’ 
profits notably last year, and should prove 
equally helpful this. 
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isti—also owe Lord Ritchie a vote of 
thanks: by setting down last year some very 
sensible and far-reaching criteria which 
chairmen of companies would have to meet 
in their annual reports and interim state¬ 
ments he showed unmistakably that, for the 
first time, the Stock Exchange was firmly 
and uncompromisingly on their side in this 
battle. 

WILKINSON SWORD 

David, Novo Goliath 

he first public report of Wilkinson 
Sword contains enough information 
to tease, but not enough to form a real 
judgment on the future. No total figure 
for turnover is given, but it was apparently 
divided 75% shaving—virtually entirely 
from those stainless steel blades—16". 
Graviner Safety Systems, and only 9% from 
hand tools and swords. No breakdown of 
profits is given. But the results are good: 
in the face of very intense competition from 
Gillette and others, Wilkinson still has over 
half the total British stainless steel blade 
market. These blades now account for no 
less than 81% of all razor blades sold in 
Britain—and it is the jump in total stain¬ 
less sales that has largely accounted for 
Wilkinson’s 5% increase in its share of the 
total market to 36%. 

Presumably saturation is now near and 
margins will be squeezed by increased 
promotion costs and the advent of retailers' 
own brands. In the absence of a break¬ 
down of profits between divisions it 
is impossible to say for certain that 
blades account for an even greater 
percentage of profits than of sales. 
But, given that pre-tax profit on capital 
employed is still over 30%—a rate achieved 
in recent corporate history only by Gillette 
—this seems very likely. 

There are three elements in Wilkinson’s 
future: a now-static home blade market: 
overseas markets where the company already 
has over a quarter of the total blade market 
in Germany and Canada: and a profitable 
use for the company's £2 million odd of 

KEY INDICATORS 
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spare cash and this year's net cash flow of 
£1,2 million. As the new Cramlington plant 
comes into operation, apparently slightly 
ahead of time, Wilkinson will be able to 
supply foreign markets more fully, and with 
its triumph at home to back it, should 
not be too unhappy to face Gillette else¬ 
where. And the cash could come in very 
useful when Wilkinson wants to expand its 
non-razor activities. Swords may not be 
the world’s greatest growth business, but 
fire extinguishers and garden tools emphati¬ 
cally are, and once in foreign markets with 
blades Wilkinson could do worse than 
exploit its success with its other products, 
not to mention new ones from the io f \. of 
the staff engaged in research and develop¬ 
ment. 

But despite the long-term hopes : despite 
the fact that the pre-tax profits at £3.5 mil¬ 
lion were above the forecast ; and although 
the dividend was 3! times covered—the 
shares are still bumping along the bottom. 
When they were marketed in a complicated 
and expensive package a year ago, the “A'* 
shares were valued at 51s.—they are now 
30s. 6d. and yield 4.6%. They are certainly 
not expensive even though the chairman is 
darkly and obscurely gloomy about Wilkin¬ 
son’s dependence on its 55 of overseas 
business. 

BRITISH shoe: corporation 

Still Sears*s Banker 

M r Charles clore, chairman of British 
Shoe Corporation, admits in his 
statement that turnover exceeded that of 
1963: the minority shareholders are not 
told by how much. Sears Holdings, the 
parent company which is also under Mr 
Clore’s chairmanship, and owns 82% of the 
equity, is well aware of the figure and it is 
difficult to justify this public secrecy. Foot¬ 
wear shops as a whole increased their sales 
by under 3%, so the increase in BSC’s 
net trading profits seems satisfactory. But 
since the company lends so much to its 
parent and is in effect trading as a banker, 
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The new agricultural policy 
has contributed to 
worsening trade prospects. 
Our May review gives a 
thorough analysis of the 
latest measures, as well as 
the usual economic and 
industrial reports. 
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it is fair to add to the £8.6 million shown 
as trading profit in the accounts, the £1.2 
million received as interest—up from 
£630,000 the year before—to give a total 
of £9.8 million. After paying slightly more 
in interest on loan capital (reflecting the 
mortgage loan on the Braunstone ware¬ 
house) pre-tax profits are 15% higher at 
£8.8 million. The dividend is lifted from 
15% to 172°., which is ungenerous given 
the liquid asset position, and the apparently 
unnecessary increase of ££ million in re¬ 
tentions. Cash at the end of the year totalled 
just over £24 million—a rise of £7 million 
over 1963—and now represents 6s. 8d. a 
share or a third of its market price. 

The shareholders’ protection committee 
formed to fend off an attempt by Sears to 
buy out the minority last summer received 
from Mr Clore the promise that he would 
bear in mind one or two of their points. 
One he has not apparently borne in mind 
is the use of cash. He has admittedly made 
an unsuccessful attempt to take over W. 
Barratt, but there is little scope for growth 
in the shoe trade, which is already domin¬ 
ated by BSC. Mr Clore is aware of this 
and suggests two alternatives: the retail 
shoe trade overseas (but surely the budget 
tax changes have made this a non-starter?) 
or “ other forms of multiple retailing, 
where our experience would be of im¬ 
mense value and where co-operation on 
property matters would be of a considerable 
advantage.” Now this looks a promising 
line of action : if share prices fall there could 
be some very attractive bargains over the 
next year for a buyer with cash. 

The share is now 19s jid and yields 
4.5% on a 1.9 covered dividend. If Mr 
Clore is really intent upon making the com¬ 
pany another Great Universal Stores the 
shares are cheap; but until he makes it 
quite clear that the company is not being 
run for the benefit of Sears—and whatever 
his intentions his words are not explicit 
enough—the shares must remain something 
of an unknown quantity. 
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Big expansion of 

William Baird's industrial interests 


1964 wkw a considerable investment in modernisation and extension of 
existing industrial companies and the virtual completion of the Sierra 
Leone Development Company’s .major capital programme. The closing 
months of 1964 and the early months of 1965 brought successful negotia¬ 
tions Per the acquisition of a number of companies in furtherance of the 
Croup’s policy of building up its industrial interests. 


b hk Review at 1964, Mr. S. A. Field, the Owlr- 
mm of William Baird * Company Limited utates: 

. The consolidated profits for the year 1964 
before taxation, minority interests and loan in¬ 
terest and including £95,532 in respect of John 
E. Young, amounted to £3,401,590, compared 
with £3,294,602 for the previous year. This profit 
was derived as follows:— 


1963 1964 

£2.439,093 Mining Division £2,321,524 

. 388,979 industrial Division 591,374 

467,^30 Investment Division 488,692 

£3,294,602 £3.401,590 


An interim dividend of 4percent, in respect of 
1964 was paid in December and a final of 6 per 
cept. is now recommended, making a total of 10 
per cent, for the year. This compares with divi¬ 
dends in respect of 1963 equivalent to 91 per cent. 
(19 per cent, on the capital prior to thevne-for- 
une >crip issue made last August). 

The year under review was an active one for 
the Group. It saw the virtual completion of the 
Sierra Leone - Development Company's major 
capital programme and a considerable investment 
of retained earnings in the modernisation and 
extension of the assets of the original industrial 
companies. In the closing months of the year, 
successful negotiations for the acquisition of a 
number of companies, took place in furtherance 
of tfic Group's policy of building up its industrial 
interests. Some of these arc sizeable and all' are 
iq industries in which worth-while interests were 
already held. 


ACQUISITIONS 

The trade investment in William Uttiey and the 
acquisition of 80 per cent, of John E. Young arc 
reflected in the Accounts for 1964. The acquisi¬ 
tion of 51 per cent, of Scottish Border Cashmere & 
.Tweed and 100 pet cent, of Clifford Williams will 
be reflected in the Accounts for 1905. 

At the end of March, >Fergusson, Wild pur- 

... i ... ■■ 


chased the capital of Burton Rowe A Viner Ltd.. 
a well-established firm of Lloyd’s insurance 
brokers, for £350,000. Profits currently are of the 
order of £45,000 per annum. 

The cost of these acquisitions, amounting 
to approximately £4.75 million, has been 
provided in cash from Group liquid resources 
and by way of bank borrowings of about £1.35 
million. On the basis in each case of the last 
Annual Accounts, the addition to Group net 
profits before tax. after deducting the minority 
interests of about £240.000, w ould have been 
approximately £605.000. The investment income 
of Baird will however be reduced due to the 
necessary realizations, and interest w ill be pay¬ 
able on the bank borrowings. The annual cost of 
these two factors is estimated at approximately 
£275,000, although it is djfliculr to be precise in 
view of the fluctuations in interest rates and the 
considerable cash flow through the Group. This 
would leave the Group a net increase in profits, 
before tax but after minority interests, of some 
£330.000. The book value of the total net tangible 
assets attributable to Baird, including the invest¬ 
ment in William Uttley at cost, is about £3 
million. 


RESOURCES 

The net assets at book value attributable to 
the members of William Baird have increased to 
£23.5 million, equivalent to 42/8d. per £1 unit of 
Ordinary Stock as increased by last year’s one- 
for-onc scrip issue. 

That pari of the Group’s liquid resources held 
in readily available form has now been used for 
the purpose for which it was reserved and there 
are bank borrowings at parent company level. 
These are however relatively modest and the 
capital of the Group remains virtually ungeared. 
Baird is therefore in a position to finance sub¬ 
stantial further expansion, whether ty acquisition 
or internal development, as and when suitable 
opportunities arise. No major projects are con¬ 
templated in the near future and, unless 


1964 RESULTS 


' Croup Capital Employed.........£ 26 , 903,834 

, Profit feefore Loan Interest and Tax..£3,401,590 

Profit for Ordinary Stock (Net). .£2,049,468 

Ordinary Dividends (Net)...,..£659,072 


opportunities arise which arc 100 important to 
miss, the preference would be for a pause to 
ctmsoJiduic the Group’s industrial interests 
fo|lov\ ing their recent expansion. 

TAXATION 

I lie profits of the Group for 1964 win be the last 
assessed to Income Tax and Profits Tax. Future 
profits will be subject to Corporation la\ and, 
after April 1966, to a withholding tax on 
dividends paid. 

'I he new provisions arc likely to ha\e an 
adverse effect on future Group retentions but, 
as this Statement is being written before full con¬ 
sideration of the Finance Bill, it is difficult to 
estimate the extent of this. Stockholders will 
nevertheless be looking for some indication of the 
impact of these changes, no matter how imprecise 
the estimate must he at this stage. 

Group retentions in respect of 1964 totalled 
£J .390,000. Of these some £440,000 were largely 
due to an abnormally high level of Investment 
Allowances and in more normal circumstances 
these retentions would have been about £950,000. 
Applying the new basis of taxation to the 1964 
profits, namely Corporation Tax at, say. 40 per 
cent, and provision for dividends gross, these 
retentions would have been reduced by some 
£250.000 to about £700,000. This reduction would 
be alleviated bv any transitional relief in respect 
of the excess of foreign tax over Corporation Tax 
on overseas profits, 

THE OUTLOOK 

In March, it was stated that Group profits in 1965 
should be higher, mainly due to the first benefits 
of the Sierra Leone Development Company’s 
large capital programme and the recent extension 
of industrial interests in the United Kingdom. A 
caveat was however entered that the economic 
and taxation measures taken and projected by Lhc 
Government seemed likely to leave the increase in 
Baird profits, both before and after tax, less than 
otherwise Could have been expected. 

The Budget provisions confirm this assessment. 
The taxation aspects are dealt with in an earlier 
paragraph. On the economic side, the total 
deflationary effect of the Government’s measures 
is now substantial. As a result a reduction in t^ie 
general level of industrial activity must soon 
become apparent, making it‘ more difficult to 
secure the increases in volume or price necessary 
to offset die wide range of higher costs to which 
industry Is currently subjected. 

In the short run, profit margins are therefore 
likely to come under pressure and the full benefit 
in terms of profits of the recent extensions of the 
Group’s industrial interests ate unlikely to accrue 
until the present restrictions on the economy can 
be relaxed. 

For the longer term, the Group will continue to 
use its financial strength to seak expansion along 
the general lines of its present activities and 
especially in those industrial sectors where con¬ 
siderable interests have already been developed. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts can be 
' pbfaftted from the Company*s Registrar, 

/69 West George Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
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Man alone has the abiHty to increase hii power with tools 
he deviam and masters. And although the wheel is among 
his earliest inventions, it still remains one ol the most 
effective tods for multiplying and extending the use of 
power* 

The wheel Is not the exclusive property of any one 
industry. However—through research, engineering and 
new manufacturing techniques—thousa n ds of Interna¬ 
tional Hamster peopls throughout tbs world strive to 


make the most efficient use of the wheel to supply In¬ 
creased power through modem equipment for farming, 
construction and transportation. 

In whatever part of the world Inte rna tio n al Ha rve ster 
equipment is manufactured, it is built to the highest 
standard of excellence in adherence to the principle that 
here are not mere tools, but power itself—applied power 
to meet man’s basic needs. International Harvester 
Export Company, Chicago, Illinois, U. 8. A. 



International Harvester 
puts power 
In your hands 


MAY A IMS 


SMELL ACCURACY PUIS A6RKULTURAL SPRAYS WHERE THEY BELONG 

Take a target, aim a spray at It, and then torn a powerful (to on to the 
qnp. If you still hit the target you’re revolutionised the fanner’s use of 
agricultural sprays. 

It has been difficult to pat agricultural sprays whore they are aimed. 

Beoause the epray mi Mae, light br ew s could easily oarry it Cram Its 
target. Often weedkillers ooold not be used at all beoaose the slightest 
tost might have meant the dlflhranoo between dead weeds and a rained 
crop in a nearby field. 

Shell are now soooaestally developing a revolutionary spraying system 

which enables the spray droplet else to be controlled. Now lnseotioldes DRIFT CONTROL 
and weedkillers oan be sprayed with Mgger, heavier droplets than before, 
that means the wind has less effeot on where they go. So, aoourate aerial 
og ground epraplag oan be oarried oat In what used to be impossible 
conditions. That's Shell's simple answer to a very oomplloated problem. 

Thu IsAuteae «a s siph s/gheB c Ae w i laBto hmie. Ttm$mmiwotiur*in 
SMT* essusensaimfyufu*. tfges tom o ohanfcal sreMsSi,hWMMol er aoriadtunU. 



SMTtm 

Mm 


if pea tom o ohesuosl proNmJ 

no# pesr AAeO eoBUNmg. 


•r agricultural. 
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PROVlNC6W9®Stlft$H€E CO. LTD 

STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN MRFFTEIt ¥. SCOTT 


The Annual General Meeting of the Provin¬ 
cial Insurance Company Limited will be held at 
Stramongate, Kendal, on June 2, 1965 at 11 a.m. 

Last year was one of continued progress in all 
departments both at home and abroad with most 
satisfactory results. Our premium income in¬ 
creased by a reoord amount from £11,190,193 to 
£12,730,803 and underwriting profits were 
£572,434 of which £125,000 came from the 
marine account relating to years before 1963. 
Investment income increased by £119,367 to 
£1,222,499 making our total revenue £1,794,933, 
which compares with £1*354,047 in 1963, After, 
tax and other charges our consolidated profit 
for the year amounted to £806,433 (1963 
£582,816). Of this we are proposing to transfer 
£250,000 to general reserve. 

If it were not for a change in the accounting 
for the cost of pensions, which are now charged 
m the underwriting accounts and not in the 
profit and toes accounts as hitherto, the under¬ 
writing profits would have been £57,431 more, 
although the final profit would not have been 
altered. The change means that we have ceased 
to differentiate between salaries and contractual 
contributions to pension funds. 


DIV1DLND 

The Directors have already announced that 
they recommend a dividend of 3s. 9d. (3s. 3d.) 
per share on the ordinary shares and that they 
intend to bring the pattern of dividend pay¬ 
ments more into line with accepted market 
practice which is to make an interim dividend 
payment during the financial year and to pay a 
final dividend after the annual general meeting. 
They also intend to continue to make a pre¬ 
liminary statement in advance of the publication 
of the annual accounts and to issue an interim 
statement, each autumn, on progress during the 
year. 


MANAGEMENT 

In August we suffered a great blow through 
the sudden death, at the early age of 57, of our 
General Manager Mr W. Harvey Gee, who came 
to the Company as New Business Manager in 
1947 and became General Manager in 1960. 
During these years he gave of his energies 
unstintingly in the Company’s service, setting 
an example by his hard work, skill in manage¬ 
ment, and humanity. The year’s results are due 
in large measure to his inspiring leadership. His 
immediate colleagues, Mr D. W. Holloway and 
Mr A. Murdoch became Joint General Managers 
in September. * « 

TIKE 

I am pteOse^l to report a very satisfactory 
profit from our fire business in #te United 
Kingdom in apke of another rise ia the appall¬ 
ing cost of national fire wastage. To some 
extent the return to profit in this aopoum was' 
due to a substantial reduction in the number 
of weather claims compared with .fite two 
previous year#. 


« * * ' » *> * 

The inadequacy of existing fire premiums in 
face of che Increasing incidence and cost of fi^es 
and the oodpetklve pressure# for even mdfi# un* 
economic reductions nevertheless continue to 
cause us cdnsiderahle anxiety. 

Increased premiums alone however are not 
the solution to the problems created by the 
mounting cost of fire damage. There is a crying 
need at every level of responsibility for an 
increased awareness of the danger of an outbreak 
of fire and its Consequences, 1 and for a conscious 
effort by everyone concerned to keep this danger 
to the minimum. 

ACCIDENT 

There was aga’n a welcome increase of home 
premium income to which all our departments 
contributed. The claims ratip was the highest 
recorded since 1946. Burglary and money insur¬ 
ances are still a very serious problem, and we 
are having to revise our terms, insisting upon 
stronger physical protections and the wider use 
of burglar alarms. In goods-in-transit insurance 
also, losses by theft are the principal cause of a 
rise in the claims ratio. 

MOTOR 

In the United Kingdom in spite of rating 
increases, effective from the autumn of 1963, 
the claims ratio rose for the third year in suc- 
cessioa The rate of claims, exceptionally heavy 
in 1963 on account of the very bad winter, fell 
in 1964 but the increase in the average cost was 
even greater than usual. 

Insurance companies are freely criticised for 
failing to control repair costs. It would be 
helpful if more criticism were direoted ait the 
motor manufacturers, some of whom appear 
to show little concern for the cost of repairs, a 
cost wh.ch must ultimately fall upon the 
motorist. 

OVERSEAS 

Overseas we were able to produce a marginal 
profit in a year of substantial and, in the main, 
healthy progress. A record increase in premiums 
was helped by an increase of over £100,000 in 
the net fire income as the result of a change in 
our fire reinsurance arrangements. 

MARINE (INCLUDING AVIATION) 

Despite increased international competition, 
the marine income was slightly higher than for 
the previous year. 

The 1962 underwriting account is showing a 
satisfactory profit and, after transferring 
£125,000 to profit and loss from that and pre¬ 
vious years, the marine fund stands at 151 per 
cent of premium income compared with 149 
per cent previously. 

PROFIT ANP loss ACCOUNT AND 
BALANCE SHEfet 

The charge far supplementary pension#, which 
appears'in she profit and loss account for the* • 


first time as part of the accounting change re¬ 
ferred to earlier, consists almost entirely of 
additional payments to Company pensioners 
whose original pensions have been so much 
' reduced in real value by inflation. 

10,480 numbered ordinary shares were issued 
to the staff compared with 7,930 last year, and 
after we have allowed for a very small number 
of soles the total number of these shares in issue 
becomes 96,295. 

A further payment of £150,000 has been made 
reducing the loan by the pension fund to the 
Company tfr £1,154,000. 

After transferring £250,000 to general reserve 
the profit and loss account balance aa increased 
to £672,296. 

INVESTMENT)? 

Income from interest, dividends, and rents for 
(he year showed a widespread and satisfactory 
increase which arose mainly from our large 
equity holdings in the United Kingdom and 
North America. In addition there was a more 
than normal Increase In the new funds invested 
which amounted to over £1,400,000': despite 
this the return on the average book values of the 
investments and property, after adjusting for the 
pension fund loan, rose to 8.88 per cent. 

It Is anticipated that the new Capital Gains 
Tax will hardly affect us as our realised profits 
on investments ore already subject to tax. The 
Corporation Tax proposals however, may signi¬ 
ficantly reduce our income from investments 
principally because of the effect the intended 
change in the basis of double-tax relief could 
have on our large overseas dividend income. It is 
of course impossible to do other than generalise 
on this subject before the terms of the Finance 
Bill are known and are finally incorporated into 
the Finance Act. 

ADMINISTRAITON 

During the year, we were very sorry to lose 
the services on the Board of Directors of my 
cousin, Sir Oliver Scott, who wished to devote 
more time to his medical interests, as well as 
of Mr W. H. Gee to whose death I have referred 
earlier. Mr W. D. Macpherson, QBE, of 
Messrs Currey and Company, Solicitors, joined 
the Board during the year. 

It is with regret that I also have to report the 
death of Sir Ralf Emerson, C1E* OBE, in 
January, 1965. Sir Ralf was a taetober of our 
London Board who will miss hito greatly. 

I wish to thank our staff for maintaining the 
traditions of the Company and for their con¬ 
tribution to the growth and development of our 
business. I am {specially grateful this year to 
our Joint General Managers who took over their 
heavy responsibilities at short notice, and to all 
those who have in various ways eased their 
k»d during their first months. I would like to 
thaqk all my colleagues on the Board whose 
collective wisdom is one of our greatest assets. 
Finally, I thank our agents for their support 
whi{h conufibutes so much to our growth and 
prosperity. 
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THE CHLORIDE 

ELECTRICAL STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 

Groitp progvess continued—turnover and profit 
again at record levels 

Non-battery interests developing as planned 


11» 74ft AmmmI Cuml Meeting of The 
CMorMf Electrical Storage Company Limited 
was held on l$th May at tile Institute of Directors, 
Bekrave Square* S.W.1, Mr* A. W. Browne, 
OJB.E., MXE.E., the Chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts non ids State¬ 
ment circulated wkh the Report and Accounts 
for the year to 31st December, 1964* 

Before dealing with the Company's results 
for 2964,I am pleased to report that Mr. J. W. 
Hatch, who is a Managing Director of Lazard 
Bros. Sl Co. Ltd., joined the Board last 
December. During the Annual General 
Meeting you will bo asked to confirm his 
appointment. 

During 1964 the progress of the Group con¬ 
tinued, noth turnover and profit reaching 
record levels. The turnover figure was to some 
extent affected by price increases, but after 
taking this factor into account, the volume 
increase was some 10%. 

During the year the London Metal Exchange 
price of lead, the main raw material of a lead 
acid battery, has risen steeply from £74 per ton 
At the beginning of the year and reached a peak 
of £155 in mid-December. In these circum¬ 
stances price increases by all our lead battery 
companies have been inevitable, but in general 
these increases have barely covered the rise in 
the lead price. As a result, and as many other 
costs have risen, the increase in profit on the 
majority of our battery business has not kept 
pace with the increase in turnover. 

Comparing the 1964 Profit before deducting 
tax and minority interests with 1963, the 
Chloride Industries Division and Overseas 
Battery Division both made progress, whilst 
the European Battery Division held its own 
(after taking into account profit from Legg 
(Industries) Ltd., which was acquired in 
September, 1963). 

This year 1 give in Table I the percentage of 
the Group Profit made by each Division after 
deducting tax and minority interests os these 
figures show the proportions accruing to 
Chloride shareholders from the various 
sections. 

TABLE I 

Percentage of Croup Profit 
European Ba JTtay Division 

U.K. ... ... . 50 

Other European Count l ies ... 10 


Cui okilic Industries Division 
OvtRsi as Battery Division 

Australasia . 

Africa ... ... 

Asia . 

Rest of the World 


60 

20 


5 

8 

9 

(2) 

— 20 


J00 

I give in Table II Live breakdown of the 1964 
Group turnover of £38,928,000. 

TABLE ll 

In the Outside 


Batteries and battciy 

U.K. 

• 

the U.K. Total 

9/ a 

/o /<» 

components 

.. 48 

34 

82 

Other turnover not con¬ 
nected with batteries 

.. 16 

2 

18 


64 

J6 

100 


It should be made clear that the figures in 
Table II do not represent the turnover of any 
particular company or group of companies. 

lhat part of the total Group turnover which 
is dependent on the level of output of the motor 
vehicle manufacturers (that is to say original 
equipment batteries) represents rather less than 
14% of the total Group turnover and is in fact 
less than half the turnover which comes from 
the sale of automotive replacement batteries. It 
is also of interest to note that of the automotive 
replacement turnover slightly more than half is 
outside the United Kingdom. 

The Accounts 

Profit from trading has increased by £230,000. 
United Kingdom taxation shows a reduction 
partly due tp the incidence of investment and 
other capital allowances. Distributions in 1964 
from countries outside the United Kingdom were 
lower, and retentions by subsidiaries showed a 
substantial rise. These increased retentions are 
mainly accounted for by higher profits in the 
overseas companies which require finance for 
expansion. In addition retentions in 1963 were 
reduced by an unusually large distribution from 
a company outside the united Kingdom. Also wc 
no longer have to offset the losses made In 
Canada as In previous years. 

The amount set aside for replacement of 
fixed assets in the Parent company and sub¬ 
sidiary companies amounts to £240,000. The 
increase over the 1963 charge occurs because 
the price index which we use has shown a 
greater rise in 1964. 

The reduction in trade investments results 
from the sale of the remaining half of the 
investment to which I referred in my Statement 
last year. The sale produced an amount of 
£633,000 above cost aftd this amount has been 
transferred to Reserves. 

Stocks are £2,674,000 above last year. This in 
part reflects the substantial increase in the 
price of lead which has taken place throughout 
the world, but is also accounted for by 
increased activity. 

Debtors are £1,90^000 above the 2963 
figure, due largely to increased turnover but 
also to a lengthening of the credit takcu by 
customers. 

Capital expenditure continued tP increase 
and totalled £1,872,000 for the year. 

Although there have been some increases in 
capital employed, it is satisfactory to note that 
the percentage return after taxation on average 
capital employed has improved. In part this is 
due to the reduction in taxation to which I 
have already referred. 

The heavy pressure which has been exerted 
on our cash resources has resulted in bank 
overdrafts in the Group totalling £1,786,000. 
Against this we hove bank balances of £920,000 
including £832,000 overseas, of which a large 
proportion is subject to exchange restrictions 
and is not available for free transfer within the 
Group. »> 

For normal growth and for various schemes 
for expansion at home and overseas your 
Directors have in hand a study of the long term 
financial requirements of the Group. 

In view of the improved results your 
Directors > have decided that a rather larger 
distribution by tvay of dividend ^Justified, and 


have therefore recommended a final dividend 
of 11 % on the ordinal? shares which, together 
with the 5 % paid last October, makes 16% for 
the year compared with 15 % paid last year. 

1 now give a r6sum6 of the activities of 
various Divisions of the Group during the year. 

European Battery Division 

General demand for automotive batteries again 
exceeded supplies, despite substantial increases 
in production. .Steps have again been taken to 
increase production capacity still further. 

The demand for industrial batteries for use 
in battery driven works trucks has been a 
notable feature of the year, particularly in the 
United Kingdom. 

ELECTRIC POWER STORAGE UMITED The 

integration of the three United Kingdom lead 
battery companies, which was referred to in my 
Statcinent last year, continued and Electric 
Power Storage Ltd. became a trading company 
on the 1st January, 1965. 

Considerable progress has been made by 
Alkaline Batteries Limited in the development 
of business in emergency lighting and stand-by 
power applications. In particular, a promising 
market is developing in equipments employing 
completely sealed cells which are designed to be 
maintenance-free once installed. 

For our. Companies in Ireland, Denmark and 
Holland, together with Gacdor and Legg 
(Industries) the year on the whoJc lias been 
satisfactory. 

Overseas Battery Division 

During 1964 we stepped up considerably the 
frequency of visits by representatives of the 
Parent Company to our Overseas Companies. 
In particular the Managing Director visited 
virtually all our overseas operations during 
1964 and was present at the opening of the new 
factories in Argentina, South Australia and 
Trinidad. 

ARGENTINA During the. year under review 
industry operated in difficult economic and 
trading conditions. In the company's first full 
year of operation gradual progress was made 
and we are hopeful that, with the continued 
support of our enthusiastic associates ATMA, 
our efforts will be rewarded in future years. 
Although production was progressively stepped 
up, demand continued to outstrip supply due to 
the high acceptance of our product in this very 
competitive market. 

AUSTRALIA The erection of our second 
Australian factory, which is at Elizabeth near 
Adelaide, has been completed. 

Results improve slowly, although competi¬ 
tion remains severe and is increasing. 

CENTRAL AFRICA Problems arising out of the 
dissolution of the former Federation con¬ 
tinued to predominate, but turnover and profit 
improved.The establishment Ofafcctorya t K itwe 
in Zambid consolidated our portion in that 
country. An agreement has been concluded for 
licensee manufacture at ElizabethviHc, Katanga, 
in the Congo Republic, which should ensure a 
long term marketfor our battery components. 
IND9A NeWrtobrds were achieved in turnover 
and profit before tax which increased by 20% 
and 29% respectively over those obtained in 
the previous year. Earlier plans to increase the 
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production facilities in Calcutta are reaching 
fruition and the national demand lor our 
products continues to increase. 

highercosts cai#d w raytagtcrijil tftortages, 
it is unlikely thitt profit mdrtim ean be m«n« : 
tained In the short tertii. * 

Long term plans for flinhcr expansion are at 
present under review to meet the future needs 
of this v ital and growing market. 

NEW ZEALAND Turnover and profit again 
increased. Prosperity of the country continues 
and the market is expanding but trading condi¬ 
tions are becoming more difficult and may 
a fleet th iscom pany’s progress in the coming years 
PAKISTAN An encouraging start to 1964 was 
later adversely affected by import licensing 
difficulties. Even so the company had a record 
'car, and the indications are that this progress 
should continue. 

Capacity at the factory is being expanded to 
meet tJie growing demand for its products. 
SINGAPORE Ourcompany in Singapore records 
a year of continued progress against a back* 
ground of difficult trading conditions resulting 
from Indonesian ‘confrontation’ against 
Malaysia. Impending import restrictions are 
likely to alter the pattern of our automotive 
battery activities within the Malaysiun Common 
Market. 

SOUTH AFRICA The country as a whole has 
been experiencing boom conditions and our 
South African company has continued to 
expand its sales in all'categories. Its facilities 
are having to be increased ut a fast tempo to 
enable it to cope with the demand. 

The very considerable increase in cost of raw 
materials, especially lead and antimony, has 
offset the advantages gained by sales increases. 
Profits, although remaining satisfactory', did 
not rise during the year. 

Our associated companies in Ceylon, 
Malaysia, Nigeria and Trinidad are progress¬ 
ing satisfactorily. ^ 

Chloride industries Division 

This Division again shows a satisfactory 
increase in profits. Activity has been such that 
all the companies have either completed, or are 
engaged upon, expansion of production 
resources. A continuation of the growth rate 
can therefore be expected. Several promising 
new developments are under consideration. 
FERROSTATICS LIMITED With the comple¬ 
tion during the year of additional factory 
space, production has expanded and is 
planned to increase still further in 1965. The 
company, which during the current year 
celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary, has 
become established as a manufacturer of 
precision tools to the highest standards and of 
high quality equipment both lor chemical 
plant and for the production of man-made 
fibres. Over 70% of this equipment goes into 
the export markets. 

The subsidiary. Pressure Products Incor¬ 
porated (U.K.) Ltd., is consolidating its 
position in the field of ultra-high pressure 
equipment. 

THE HYMATIC ENGINEERING CO. LIMITED 

Another record year has been experienced by 


this company. Development in other fields of to sell items of plant in various parts of tha 
engineering is availabkr, if necessary, to com- world, notablv in Eastern Europe. The possibil- 


LORIVAL UNITED This, the largest company wroughout many con 
in the Divwtan, shows acoqwder^yteimprove- ^ Xhpsrreud of the G 
ment ip its current reshlty gfltffnture prospers. ; ^ 

This Has been helped by shedding isctate un- lhc c h,0 ‘ 1 

profitable business and building up more We shall encourage tlii 
lucrative interests. The manufacture of battery 

containers is being further expanded, and the r\5!L» ntlSf *k 


Aa exphilned In thk Jittery 

interests of the Grotip are rtow^widety spread 
throughout many countries of the world. 

-Ihe spread of the Group's business is further 
by the expanding activities of the com- 
pfidto of the Chloride Industries Division. 
We shall encourage this expansion, but it is our 
intention to maintain batteries as the dominant 


company's reputation as a major manu¬ 
facturer is supported byexports to many over¬ 
seas countries on an, increasing scale. 

POROUS PLASTICS LIMITED Certain bf (he 
projects of this development company, which f 
have mentioned in previous years, are now 
reaching the production stage and a useful 
addition to the profits of the Division can be 
expected. Production, from the pilot plants, both 
of a synthetic leather which compares lav on i ably 
with the natural product and of a porous 
waterproof material for protective clothing and 
upholstery show's promise. 

More uses for Vyon have been discovered to 
add to those previously recorded and in particu¬ 
lar its use as an oil impregnated spring inter¬ 
leaving for road vehicles is beginning to spread. 

A new factory, involving an inilial invest¬ 
ment of over a million pounds, is planned at 
King's Lynn. In the first instance this factory 
will house the plant for a continuous and highly 
mechanised new process for the production of 
Porvic battery separators. 

ROZALEX UMITED The transfer of this 
company’s activities to a new factory at Wins- 
ford, Cheshire, to which 1 referred last year, has 
now taken place. This provides considerably 
increased production capacity and an extension 
of the research and development laboratories. 


Looking, at t96J; budgets and performance 
to date suggest^ thgt.turpoyer will continue to 
rise. Mafgnis, not&bly oh automotive battery 
turnever* will however become tighter both oh 
account,of increased costs of labour and raw 
materials, particularly lead, and because of 
increased r competition. The market price of 
lead « btrtride'our control, but wo had antici¬ 
pated the other factors and hope to be able to 
maintain acceptable margins by increased 
volume and improved efficiency of production 
and distribution. 

I must end this Statement on a personal note. 
Having completed more than forty-three years* 
service with the Company I now wish to retire 
after the Annual General Meeting. 1 am pleased 
to report that it is the intention of your 
Directors to elect Mr. Edward Powell to succeed 
me as Chairman in addition to continuing his 
duties as Managing Director. Mr. G. Godfrey 
Phillips will continue as Deputy Chairman 
and will give additional time to the affairs of the 
Company. 

Looking back over my forty-three years, 1 
realise how much the prosperity of the Group 
owes to the unfailing efforts of all employees 
who now number over 14.000 and of whom 
nearly 4,000 are with companies outside the 
United Kingdom. To all of them and to our 
distributors throughout the world, without 


The company can now increase its output of whose help we could not have readied our 


barrier creams and of its new cleansing 
products which have been well received by 
industrial users. 

SHIRES LIMITED This company has had a 
record year. While plastic cisterns continue to 
be its main product, further progress has been 
made in extending its range in the Sanitary 
field, more particularly in plastic bnihs 
Research into the use of plastics in the field of 
housing is showing promise as traditional 
methods and materials are making way for 
newer technologies. 


Services Division 

CHLORIDE TECHNICAL SERVICES UMITED 

The Research Division continued its valuable 
work on the problems of lead-acid and nickel- 
alkaline batteries with varying success, as 
must always be the case in the research field. 
Some progress with the development of a fuel 
cell has been made, but there arc many 
problems to be solved before it can be said that 
il will become a feasible proposition for 
general commercial use. The designing of 
specialised battery plant continues and has made 
an important contribution to the Group's ability 


present position, J tender on behalf of the 
Shareholder^, Directors and myself very sincere 
thanks. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
jgfllftllllllHIIIIIIlIttllllllltKIIIIIIIHtlMllltlllllUllllllliaflllMIlirill 

i Net Asset* 

f £21,860,000 

| Group Sales 

| £38,9280)00 

| Net Incbme 

3 £1,828,000 

s_ 

i Retained 

I £879,000 

I Dividends (net) 

I £949,000 

InillllNIIIIItlllUIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIHHIWIIIIHinHIIIIII 


PRINCIPAL BRAND NAMES 

Batteries Other Interests 

LEAD-ACID: Lxlde, Exldc-lroiiclatl, Chloride, PLASTICS: Lorivat, Porvic, Vyon, Tricor, Porrair 

Chloride Tubular. Dageniie, Kathanoile, hulor SANITARY WARE: Shires. Lynx, Hippo, Uni-lmx, Salad, 

STEEL-ALKALINE: Britannia, Sife Rohin, Kingfisher, Polyfloat, Heron 

EMERGENCY LIGHTING: Keeprdite, Safetylvte, S*IN CARE SERVICE: Ro:alex 

Mfe-Severfayte, Nife-Ute COMPRESSORS: Hydrovane 

BATTERY CHARGERS: Legg FLUID CONTROL: Hymatie MINERS’ CAP LAMPS: Patterson 

SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES IN 

ARGENTINA AUSTRALIA ■ CEYLON - DENMARK ■ EAST AFRICA ■ HOLLAND ■ INDIA • IRELAND • MALAYA ■ NEW ZEALAND ■ NIGERIA 
PAKISTAN ■ RHODESIA ■ SINGAPORE ■ SOUTH AFRICA ■ TRINIDAD • ZAMBIA 
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RECKITT&COLMAN HOLDINGS LTD 

The Chairman's Statement 


The Twelfth Annual General Meeting of Reckitt & Col man Holdings, 
Limited will be held at the Connaught Rooms, 15 Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C.2, on Friday, the nth June, 1965, at 11.30 a.m. 

The following is an extract from the Chairman’s Statement in respect 
of the year ended January 2nd, 1965. 


RESULTS 

Tilt* Aaounts (onliim tin* revolt* lorrrast vsiif*n r*i«r intniiri 
dividend wax announced towards die end ol njfi |. 

World sales increased by more titan 7 per cent; this is a gic.urr 
advance than was made in ipti;i. The Consolidated Trading Iholii 
ilid not. however, increase in proportion ami is, in fat t. ti-arrionallv 
less than that recorded for uybft: /’1 i.p;T;,.non cotnpaied with 
j(, I2.ooa.tioo. Earlier in j<yk| it had been expected rhai both saU^ 
strut profit* would turn 0111 belter than those now i-r^miied br< ause 
tlie year started well. Towards it* end. linwevei. political and 
economic uncertainties let I to some slackening t>f trade in the 
Vnited Kingdom anil dining the last rpiarln 'I hi K. T. Firm h 
C-o., mu large subsidiary- in the I..S.A., was paralysed hv a ten 
weeks' stiike. All was settled in due course Inti the loss in s.ilrs. 
profits and employee trimint ration was tonsidnablr. So lar as mu 
consolidated Hading piolit is toiicrmcd it amounted m about 

£ '{OO.OHI 

The exchange ol onr food in I err* 0 in Frame Tot a liade invest¬ 
ment in (icnernle Alinicniaire S.w hie It I i< [Hilled last vcai.h.e. 
jediK«*d our own jpbj. hading piuht by about /,‘Bo.oou Our fust 
dividend IroinG. \.S.A. willonb Ik icceivahle in ri|tr, 

\pat 1 fiom the latlms mentioned above then are no items 
whiili might iroclci .1 t oinparison mid. acini';. 

FINANCE 

C'»n n pi t it ion. dn ec 1 and imliiec t, is still bet n (Ins and put < * on- 
tiol tu social markets makes 11 evil mint dilhtult to iimiui.hii 
profit inai jh’ius despite the sieatlv uupiov enu-ut ol 0111 intimilat tin - 
ing cJliciemv. J mac add that we are proud ol the prodm tiv itc 
mold ol’all out manuUiOMi im; ttmi.es and so is evrivnm who 
woi ks at them. 

i'he amount allocated to the l .mpli >v res pmlu sh.mng ^t heme is 

'I avnlioii Ui|irNrcl ,£.V 7 ( tfh <nUl alu 1 irliel ol ( t.-jo ; ihk* k»r 
foteigu taxation which i|seU'i«*st ( 4. 1 jp.o()t» 

’I hr l inn mV Hill liOw helim- l’ailinincut mav h.i\ r i.u irat hint' 
ilhctson British indnsiiy ami. in iwriiculat, on companies which 
ha\ r a 1 lime i' national trade. A ( tn potation tav has not been uii- 
<tmuiioii abroatl but tin levels at which it and personal hitwin* 
tav ait likely tu lit? levied in 1 lit l niietl Kindgom an* espet rail v 
mi it ills H >1 < otnpuijirs lila om* width earn a siiltMautial part of 
lie ii pi‘oh|s outside the home eomuiv 

Over tin last fill\ \yius 0111 t ompsmirs has » built up a line inlet - 
national orgtcnfiA&tinfj w tthMiloi.iud.il :issi Ls abroad anil thtough ir 
vi totidut 1 juoic limit bo pei (.eniolout bitpiw-xs *1 he subsidiaries 
tinohgli whieh we londut t that limit an sub|ert to tnvation by the 
lommirs hi wlirch^thev operati foil under taielulVv negotiated 
tliMihle taxation frealifs thfi* ioi eitpi lavtiiioti luis heenollst 1 against 
0111 l uilttl Kingdom iueoiue tav as well as piofils tax so that the 
siiiic profits w etconlv laved ;d»r» r the combiner 11 iiited Kingdom 
lateililw too I• >11 Idle w a> the liighri. I his < Oinbiiieil iate of l niietl 
Kingdom toiupanv lav.uioti has 1 emu l\ been. per Cent; the 
Inches! 1 ,ii< ol (oi |>01.1 lion i.iv \ri suggi strtl is jo pei cent ■ in mans 
<•1 the nii| <oi tain uiaikeis ot’the world eompanv lavation e lat 
hit;111 1 ih.in |<» pi 1 tent >ri the irlel i> to Ik. 1 limit* d to the 
i oipoiailon lav 1 ate. 

fnlaet ol ait mpotui v lialaim «#( |>a\meiu» cldlu tilts -!»t*wtver 
that 'vas taiisetl it m.i\ hi neiessan to rurb Jurthei (weivcas 
111 v <*M men I lor tht time iMini* but this could have Lccn done ina 
Vmielv of wu\s olliei than h\ htdldinp into the l nitctl Kiujfdbui 

struc uirc 31 pert ram rut brake on hiturr elite 1-prise abicakd witlo 
©ut whicli roterptisi- this rounii \. in th< hiu^ in m. w ill jail. More* 
e\ ri it is iniquitously ilieCjuiTable u> pennlisr past enterprise suet a*' 


runs withoiu whit Ii Britain would not lit the creditor nation which 
sin Mill js. | O some rvu-jji this has brrn recotynised by the pronfEc 
ol iniiigatinp payments spread over a five year period but adjust¬ 
ments to a ti tiding organisation tmclt as we have arc neither possible 
in dial time utn desirable in Um? long run. Evport incentives do not 
help wiili this piohleni for reasons wltitli I deal with elscwln-re. ( 
nut\ add that 0111 (<roup “balanee ol payinenrv" over the past five 
yeais has lwen favourable to the tune ol over (.-ppooo.ooo, ha\ ing 
risen \ear b\ wai to nearly- /.’!!.<too.ooo in t<^>4. 

\\ e have hired the economic, liseal and political i isks ahioad and 
built a emit business in good taith and li« Britain's gt»od: the tiskt 
to width we jre now exposed at btnne by the pro|xwed new ta* 
simeture could, ^vhen transitional payments ceaxe. leave us, for 
irteiition in tire business, xti out firt sent lutes of protil and dividend, 
alMiut thrce-t|narteis of a million |>ourids lc>s than would be 
available undei tin system ^vlu< h has hitherto been in iorec. 

DIVIDEND 

As fiui'iold in last year’s staiciuem. the l)in dors derided irv 
Novembei U|b| to meivast the interim div tdt ltd m 7 per cent so as 
to jitiike tnn rwti annual disii ilnitnms mrne marly equal. At lln*. 
same lime they implied that the pioht available for distiibniitm 
would dilh i but liule from that mailable toi 'I he hgnre Ls in 

fact |-u .nun ctmipairrl wiih /j.fl 1 * 000 ;j,, d the Directois 
art ordinydy it-eoinmeutl the pay ment ol a 7 pei tent final dividend 
making tin* total tlisii ilniiton 1 y per rent, the same as frn ntfi-p 

PROSPECTS 

T la* foi «■( axis and tlie reiinrlh wean o o iving liom our subsidiary 
companies both ai home and ahioad lead 1 is to expect an increase in 
ImiiIi sales mid [M-ufus befoie during the current year. Recent 
months however have exposed us to a \aiiciy of economic and 
political hazards and there is nothing sti misruling to lilt- piogn si 
of hiisiuess as a prolonged peritMl oJ »mccrlaiuty. \Ve can only Iiojjc 
that we shall not lie laced with a cuntinuanecof the.se pmlileius and 
that the national and international scenes Jieeome no more dis- 
tutljed: then we shall lie able to plan out wm Id-w ide inlciesis w till 
confidence n<>i t.nlv |br t<tf>5 bill iheteylier. 

TRADE 

C.t «»gi:»f>lt)callvour nah*« are Mill xpirad much rts ihev were when 
last I lelerred to ibis aspect of our trade amt Fast year the projioi- 
tions wen* loughh as follows: — Vnhrd KingH#»m and Ireland ;;B 
pri cent. V«wtlt America ay per rent. Stmrli America 6 ncr rent, 
Australasia B pci mil. Asia *, per cent. Africa H per cent. Euroja*B 
|M‘i rent. In la< 1 ih< sales we make abroad air worth million of 
w hich l 4 million are tlirert ex|>orts: in addition £ j millioii worth 
ol sctni-ntanwlactured products and other supplies go from out- 
home lacmru*s to our branches and suljsulfaues ov«-rscas. 

The Reckitt & Soda Ltd. group ol romjjauirs incieased die 
total value of 1 licit sales, doing 1 datively hi tier in die fir>t ihtcc 
quruleiN llian they did in the last cpiariet of tin year. 

Amongst the tiouscliold lines rnaikeied it is worth noting that 
although less anarch is used ill the home iltan was liameily the case. 
Kohin in its luwei and mote eonveuicjil li,iiHn> has ninintained iis 
tut in iv 1 1 will. 1 1 i*i 1 t In- sales ol I hi 1 pic shitwed a satislartory hu reuse 
.mil llui W intlolem lias also pir^greMwd. while ro iIs success may 
now he added that ol Tinker Ml. an addutonal bra ml. which wan 
iittjuiied timing tin tourseol thcycai. F lor el insect ic« 4 c,and ilazc 
air Jrcshcnei. Iioth jnesented in acrotsol Jorru< we aUo making 
steadv piogrcss. In the toiletries section Sfcradcnt conlhmetl Us 
upwaid tmid with a continuing switch to the more convenionl 
tablets, while \wloii held its leading ixnpition among hand lolions. 

7 he new (.ova prthtmr of 1 ), R. Co'iim iJ'L was a success: Goya 
ppray w‘t kn hair has }*ekl lU potd uorv amt futthcr product! were 
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add* d to die (.uMt ti (iii I i ungr dI ( osmetic*. Tn .id exp unjini* anti¬ 
s' ijtic maikci, 1)« tiol impio\cti its competitive posit x^r and made 
lin iln t piogress. as diil Disprin and rehft&l Ani^esfci. Stttal of 
St nolmi, die leading I i 11 r ofl t * v <ntfatiefCtibat ul ot 4f s *tgxi9improved. 

J. & J. Colman Ltd. and its subsidiaries were abl£ to inn cast* - * • t ; 
t!i< u ’vales to a >an>fd( tm\ degree without including {KHLqLCqUfai- - 
linn sales Irom ilie two additions made dining die vrm. name ly 
Cicutjte Maujn ei* ('o. Ltd. and the business of the Hen, Honn ( o. Ltd. 

( .olman's Ready Miv d Mustard con tin lies to make good prog¬ 
ress and muti ibuted handsomely to the increase of mial imislaul 
s.di’s. Its acceptance is spicading to a number of enmuvin outside 
die l nited Kingdom wliicli is as it should be. Not onlv has Robin¬ 
son's baby food range been e\u:nded by the miiodui iion of Sweet 
( 'oi ii Oteal, but a whole ratine of pre-cooked iusiam (oods - the 
fruits of the work of our own ic-eareh laboratorv- were launched 
and found a veiy ready acceptance. \\ e plan to »n< l ease dir range 
of these pre-rooked cereals and thus pro\ idc the mother w ith ample 
opjjortimiiies of tinging the changes with both the main and the 
sweet course l’oi h<*i giowing child. J he southern pan of the 
country enjoyed a more reasonable summer titan that, lo which we 
bate been accustomed in recent tears, and consequently sales of 
soft drinks, despite the continuing pressures Irom purchase Mv, rose 
markedly. We have ltern successful in making Robinson’s Whole 
i hange a market leader alongside Robinson’s Iannul) Harley. 

Joseph Far row Co.lJd. of Pel et borough /bund that weather con¬ 
ditions were not conducive to the sale of < aimed g«>ods during the 
winter of 1964 nor did they help the sales of honey. With die 
acquisition ofBcai Hone) we are now pto\ iding tin houses' ifr with 
a whole range of different lypes of honey vvhi< h will appeal to dune 
with specialised lasirs not catered for by Hale's ptodiiei, which 
remains a firm favourite in the countiy as a whole and is will the 
lcadei in this held. 

Chiswick Products Ltd. and it* sub-idiaiii s siai led tin' w ar 
well but were more a lice led than out mix 1 l niicd kingdom o|vra- 
linggiowps by the Jailing oil in 11 ade dining the l.utei pari of i«jli_|. 

In tin* end total .sales did not n ai b the high lr\ 1 1 of the pi»\ 101 w v «-ar. 

C.heiry Blossom shoe polish still dominates its mat la 1 and I’ada- 
va\. its more ronveniem de\ elupincni. is adding to in shaie. .Shoe 
ci earns, w’bite cleaix’is and oilier specialilii s. si if fend liom one of 
the pri iodic blow* which fashion deals: while and cMoutt d shoes 
Wi le -0111”. The floor |X>Ji.sli market is not expanding and is being 
invaded by the new lombi^Hl ilcanets and polishes. I hoe haw: 
thrii disadvantages bill Mansion One -1 wo, (.hLswitk's siijxiior 
version, is now’ being introduced. Seel, out no-rub llooi polish, is 
Iiow a well established line. .Min in its various limns continues to 
piogiess as aspec ialit\ Jin niture polish and (Cardinal tile polish also 
sold lx'lier. The salt sol /.ip bn lighters, made by hoy Bt at hers / Id., 
tmpioM-J ItoiIi in total and in tin u slum ul the maiket: tin quality 
ol /.ip has been mm h impiowd o\ci tin last two yi.iis and ns 
iiMCplance on tin* ( ominnil ol Fan opr pio\ id»'*d an iiinti sting 
addition to 0111 expoit u.trle. 

/'lour Tt raiments Ltd. did well both with consmnalile manual* 
and with Horn (leaning minimus. Since die <im! of iIm v«ai a 
majoiiiy shat cladding has been secured in the n (ompunxM 

and under tile name I four 'l'rtuUmul\ Ltd. die l nin d King¬ 

dom businesses of this gioup of companies will be conibiued. 

Sissons Brothers & Company Ltd. and the other subsidiai irs 
in this group have, as a whole, recovert d luidx r from die diflx nlr 
] wish ion in which they found themselves in 1 ijUj. hut comp* lition in 
llie held of decorative paim-. irmains miense. Mulli-< olour lmislies 
eominue lo gain in pupuJuiiiy. and I’miallik i.s the <Ma Misled 
1 ( ador ill this* field. Putin Paints LimitaL w lh< h toulnx s i ln ae 1 i v it it s 
Jaigcly to industiial finishes, had another good w ai. \s Jiilc die 
Sissons o\ eiseas Ihclni ies in Mala' a and I*1 inidad .ilso impi o\ ed on 
tin ir previous figures. The St. i)idtnt;\ ])/tllfttiftfi ( ainftmtrt.tif ex- 
|seri( -need some falling-oil in demand low aids tlx < nd of 1 | and 

its lin al lesults were diglnK below tho.s<’ ol die pi» \ ions \< ar Pant I- 
aond Limited and (.tUu%ln\ I'wdin-is Lttmi.’d of \\< Idle, ( u. Dm ham. 
whosi aequi.siuon T m» mioued briefly last y t.n . .11 e fix ing up to die 
hopes we then lmd foi them. 

The R. T. French Co. again iiK'reased iis turnm ei in die i S. V. 
imd would have had an exei liem year lim lo» the Jab.mi dillieulnes 
to which t have aheady refetTed. 

The U.S. market for our kind of goods, with die possible exeejT- 
lion of |Krt i.upplic,s, is strong and expanding but eomp« ution is 
intense, llowevei. su long its we had supplies we tool: giH>d advan- 
tiige of the condition* and you may lie inlcresird in some (h*\ clop- 
mems. The new dry sauce niixu s which have been memioned Ibr 
dir lakl two years have continued their progress and Ixith ihcir 
]Mtsttion in llie store* and their |M)ptilat iiy w ifh the 1 oasumcr now 
win to lx: ajRiired. The World's hair opened in \ew \ ork in r«|(»4: 
I’rcnch'.s was Ute ollicial Must.ud dtcie and a lot of vidua* w<ue 


rhus able enjoy- ii.’ Thy iJolafohan rst was a poor one and though 

nil dun purchasing was done the increased mw 

■ man » ud ('untofflun ofoi ir ferineij^id pnxlucis had a noticeable effect 
and w ill do so a t hast Until another crop is harvesuaJ. 

Rrckitt h Colman >OVernhis ■ Ltd. had anodier good \i”ir. 
'Ibis n»mjMUy ipnUiqufvifi 1 wo divisions -f.eneral and r.iimpc.in 
— «’.u Ii under Itt own Bo.nd. J 1 ie < .cikt'.iI f )iv im OM , , mbr.u mg .ill 

o\ ei se.is Mtai kcIs oUtside Lprnfie.uid the l .S..\. increased die sales 
Jor which it is responsible 1 >y fU per rem over |.|(jp O111 greatest 
development outside Bi iuiin has so lar Ih-cii in the laighsh-speaking 
i-oumiK* oftltc. world wliirh account lbr by far the largci part of our 
imcrnaiional trade. llowevei. Iasi year in die I'ai ro|>ean Divi,inn 
Uirnover incieasid by 17 jier cent ihough we treogniv' that thi’iv 
\\ill be sonii‘\ears of< \pcusi\r development Ix foiewe ( an exjx-et 
Worthwhile icsiihs from our 1 apidly -expanding sales m l ; ,uro|x\ 

In Australia Keck in & Column Pty. Ltd. had an excellent veAf. 

1 lie expected eeotiomics following integration at our new factory 
neiu- Sydney, to which J ivliTrccl in my last statement, am now 
U inu realised au< 1 w ill lie iibproved u|X)ii in lQO$. In .Acre ^enintui 
s.d< s increased substamialiv and wc are beginning to reap the 
linn lit of integrated production hi out* new factory in Ancklaixl. 

Our South Hit. an subsidiaries had a vt:rv prosperous y^rar in 11)^4 
and achiev etl a handsome increase ill ,s;tli'sovf’e those of i 9(14 Chains 
welt' achiev ed in all t\ pe.s of products but the mokl spcctacuUr w eiu 
m limiseJiold and loud linivs. In Potftmttese Hast .Iftka wc acquired 
hitt/ana (hi inti-a de Mo, atuhufttf Ltdo. which w ill provide a good 
foundation Ibr our Imshicw three and in \ngola which has been 
siiflering fi 0111 rcsiriciioii* on imports. Rhodesia and Zjamim had a 
sm pi isingly good yi.ir 1 ou.suli.‘jing the political and I’Oiimim iii 
uiM f riaimies. 

in (,ana*ht the geneial economy wa* buoyant in igtkj. flow ever, 
tlx household products side of our l anadiau company is engaged 
in .1 pariii nl.nlv I’oinperitive Held where, in spile of lire best en- 
«le;u mil s of 0111 nKin.tgi‘inenl. sales gains are dill trull to achieve 
bin on the food side sie.idy progrcus is fx*ing made. 

1 11 Snath inm im 1 he | >aM y eai lues been a gtxxl one for our bi isinovj 
ami "ah s. «vrst in u 1 ms of st<‘iling. in creased substantially. Arqm- 
1 nut w hs 1 1 x largest (oimibniot 1 hough JJiaiil, (Mile and/ Vv« all did 
w< II and 1 lx re wen- marginal increases in (.olombia , l ni"uov and 
I n>e jtefa. In die I;iik 1 dirre markets lending eondinons have been 
• fill if till, due 10 \ ai ions factors, not the lesisi of' whirl) have Ixeif 
impnit lesirictious. 

India lias luul a * lilliiuill yrai rooiiomiealfy «a weJI as politically. 
Agaiiisi ilii* backgiomxl our mamigcincnl in Cafcutta have done 
well m increase s.iles to a new recoid, but the net n’mrn to our 
.sluueholdi is mnaiiis \« ry small Ix'cauRnof the high rates ol' Indian 
laxaiiou. Paiixtan has had a year of coni inning political stability and 
Milisumua .1 economic growth. Our company has increased iis sale* 
s.mslat lonlv and now has adeipir+te sux'ks of raw materials for fur- 
dx 1 expansion. ( nhtn suffered Irnm fxilitieal turnioil and fimmcial 
1 him 1 i<iin 1 \. in spin ol w hich wi hcJiii v ed a modest increase in .sales. 

hut ope. asf hav* ahead) mem iojied. is Ixing laekle* I rungeiii ally 
and mm h is heing 111 time in dew lopnx in. Firm, e is slili ouj 1 be»l 
J.mo}x*an maiki i. hut our r< Mills sti(fried in 19(14 from filing cost.* 
tomhined with stiwt pi ire eonirol which prrventei! fair pi ice in- 
eoasis. In (•unutny die Meinc-jcnseii I'otvJ Inisiness made further 
< \i elh’iil progress and alter aixiul ^ vears of intnxfuctorv wex’k 
seems liki lv lobixoiix prohuibleui In Sptun the ycar’s results 
w« ie s.tiisLn tot v and we aie hx'king Lorwatd to more lapid prog' 
less following die nx leased prosperity of die country. Wc also 
m.idt goiKl piogti ss m Jiu/y and .tr< (siablisbing our ow 11 organixa- 
non 111 \,i ,l ^fihatd m older that wc may develop our trade in 
dial w« akhy m:u ket. 

< )m I-A/ant hade is now' in the < harge UR £? ( olmaa !C\jtnt) 
l td. This new eompanv. establislird a \« ill' ago. has ni.uh a go ni 
*lxri and w ill n mlimx- lo (oiK'emrate upon this' ei y important part 
of oiii overseas n.uiiyg. lVsjiitc the eoinrestinn and delavs ;tl diff 
mam l imed kingdom (xx-ts during die second halt of vre 

have Ix'rn able 10 seeme an increase in exp'ris of manufactured 
goods and also ol semi-mamif.u tim d g«Kxls for use l>\ our own 
companies and brain lx s overseas. This is a saiislai lory ptrfbim- 
.niee in die fare of in< teasuig eoni|x*iiiiou and die need. wUx h 1 
must iniforuinarch loiiiiiinc u»emphasise, 10manufacture in moiQ 
yiul more cotudrx > w Im n' tlie oiiiy ahernaiivT would lx; In lose u> 
(.omjxniiors the uadt wn established fw « nergciM- r-vjxx t selling. 

Om thanks are dt# m all who sei veil leCompnnv lhroutrltoul the 
w oild for their pnsi w.n's work, latch job w ell dour, w Ju iJicr gi cat 
or small, helps the ( omp.uiy lOhcrvciuCaisionieri. flic C^om^My, 
it* Mnmlxrs and iis Fanployees, have 011c object t to satisfy our 
I'lihtoinrn. pivsnu and future. So lar wc have a success sioiv of 
which we raji all M’ prot,td Uuk that ii only.true because ol ihe 
constant, lovai care lor vvhiclt 1 now say 1'Juink you". 
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AI.LMANNA SVENSKA ELEKTR1SKA AKTIEBOLACET 
VASTERAS, SWEDEN 


An excerpt from the Annual Report for 

1964 : 

Broadly speaking, the price level of ASEA 
products has remained unchanged during the 
last few yean. Very much the same thing 
can be said concerning the prices of raw 
materials and semi-finished products. Over 
the same period, labour costs have risen by 
an average of about 8.5 per cent per year. 

To maintain the level of company profits 
tinder these conditions, total production coats 
must be reduced by about 3 per cent a year, 
or the market value of the products must be 
raised to a corresponding extent by improv¬ 
ing their performance and quality. This is 
the first objective of the rationalisation and 
product development programme at ASEA. 
During recent yean this target has been 
exceeded and a further improvement in pro¬ 
fitability has been achieved. 

Rationalisation has led to increased pro¬ 
duction and sales without corresponding new 
investment in plant or stocks. Some of the 
increased resources are being used to inten¬ 
sify development and research with the object 
of enhancing the performance and intrinsic 
value of existing products and of creating 
new ones to meet future needs. Projects 
undertaken are being carefully selected in 
order to achieve optimum development with 
the most economic utilisation of resources. 

Main features of the activities of the ASEA 
Group during 1964 were an increase in orders 
received as well as higher production and 
sales in most of the companies of the Group. 
The development of activities in comparison 
with the two previous years can be seen from 
the following figures (amounts in millions of 
kronor): 


GROUP 

Salas. 

Profit after tax. 

Number of employees 
on 31st December. 


1964 1963 1962 

2.0821 1.790-6 1.742-2 
76-7 54-2 59-8 

33.398 32.216 33,356 


PARENT COMPANY 
Salas. 

1,0119 

906 4 

862 3 

Profit before appro¬ 
priations and tax.. 

173-g 

151 8 

146*8 

Various appropriations 

55-9 

62*4 

59*4 

Tax .. 

640 

46*8 

40*0 

Profit after tax. 

53-9 

43 4 

47*4 

Dividend. 

48 5 

38-5 

38*0 

Wages and salaries .. 

372-1 

345* 1 

338*9 

Number of employee! 
on 31st December . 

19,004 

18.571 

19,474 


In view of the expansion of busiaeaa and 
the desire to achieve a better ratio b et w een 
fixed capital and liabilities, the Board and 


the Managing Director propose that the share 
capital of the company be increased by means 
of a bonus issue of one-for-four to 
kr 484,875,000 by transferring kf 96,975,000 
to the share capital, mainly from the profit for 
the year and the General revenue reserve. 

The above proposal has been taken into 
account in the Balance Sheet for December 
31, 1964 and the Board and the Managing 
Director propose a dividend for 1964 of kr 10 
per share of the new share capital. 

THE ASEA GROUP 

More orders were received by the Group 
than during 1963, only a few subsidiaries 
showing a decrease. Orders in hand have 
increased in the case of the Parent Company 
and the subsidiaries. 

'Hie level of activity was satisfactory and 
production was higher than during 1963. 

THE PARENT COMPANY 

The level of orders received was consider¬ 
ably higher than during 1963, both on the 
Swedish market and, above all, on the export 
market. Export orders amounted to 35 per 
per cent of the total (29 per cent in 1963). 

Export orders developed favourably during 
1964 for most of the company* 9 heavy pro¬ 
ducts and installations. The export of 
standard products picked up again after a 
decline in 1963. 

Both in Sweden and abroad, orders have 
been obtained against a background of keen 
competition. In spite of boom conditions, 
prices remained at their previously depressed 
levels for most products during 1964. 

Production wa* greater than in 1963. 
Capacity has been increased by means of 
rationalisation, improvements in production 
technique and increases in the number of 
wage-earners ; therefore, the increased influx 
of orders has not, on the average, given rise 
eo longer delivery times. 

ORDERS AND DELIVERIES 

Equipment for the generation and trans¬ 
mission of power. An important order was 
received from the Swedish State Power 
Board for the reactor part of the 200 MWe 
Marviken Nuclear Power-station. 

A record volume of orders for hydro¬ 
electric generators was obtained. The 
Snowy Mountains Hydro-Electric Authority, 
Australia, ordered Four 145 MVA water- 
turbine generators bringing the total racing 
of generators ordered by, or already delivered 
to, tbn customer to 2,247 MVA. 


Four 218 MVA water-turbine generators 
were ordered by Comisi6n Federal de Elec- 
tricidad, Mexico, for the Mai Paso Power- 
station. Two 109 MVAr synchronous con¬ 
densers, probably the largess in the world, 
have been sold to Australia. The Swedish 
market for generators has been lively and the 
Swedish State Power Board ordered a 
225 MVA generator for Seitevaare Power- 
station. The first hydro-electric generators 
supplied to the USA have been commis¬ 
sioned. Six of the ten generators ordered 
for the M 1 station in the Snowy Mountains 
Scheme have been delivered. 

Delivery and erection of equipment for the 
high-voltage direct-current systems for New 
Zealand, Japan and for the Konti-Skan pro¬ 
ject, all of which are to be commissioned 
during 1965, have proceeded according to 
plan. 

Orders were received For 190.lar.ee trans¬ 
formers with a combined rating of 
9,500 MVA, .the highest annual figure yet 
attained. The Swedish State Power Board 
ordered a three-phase transformer with a 
rating of 225 MVA at 400 kV, and 
Sydsvenska Kraft AB ordered a second 
three-phase transformer (with regulating 
transformer) with a rating of 500 MVA at 
400 kV. 

Four 400 MVA, 500 kV three-phase trans¬ 
formers were ordered for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in the USA, and three 
184 MVA, 330 kV transformers Tor the Niger 
Dams Authority in Nigeria. 

Delivery has been made to the Swedish 
State Power Board of the two first ASEA 
400 kV, 120 MVA three-phase reactors 
Sales of high-voltage switchgear have in¬ 
creased considerably in spite of keen com¬ 
petition. Large orders for circuit-breakers 
were received from Sweden, Australia, India 
and Venezuela. Hydro-Quebec have ordered 
a further two 735 kV air-blast circuit- 
breakers. 

Industrial equipment. Sales to the mining 
and iron and steel industries were greater 
than during previous years. Four thyristor- 
fed mine hoists have been ordered in Sweden. 
Mine hoists have been supplied to customers 
in Australia, the USA and Sweden. 

Orders for rolling-mill equipment have 
been obtained from Sweden, Belgium, Fin¬ 
land, France, Yugoslavia, die Argentine and 
India. The equipment for Belgium is 
thyristor-fed and, as far as it known, it the 
largest in the world of fills type. Rolling- 
mill equipment has been delivered to 
Swedish steelworks and to Belgium, Holland, 
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Finland, France and the USA. In several 
of these plants thyristor control has been 
, adopted with very good technical results. 
This system can now be used for all existing 
ratings. 

An order has been obtained which, as far 
as capacity (500 tons) and rating (15 MW) 
are concerned is probably the largest order 
for induction furnaces ever placed. It 
comprises four low-frequcncy channel-type 
furnaces for the holding of molten pig iron. 
They each have a charge capacity of 125 tons 
and are intended for a new foundry at the 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit. Induction 
furnaces of crucible type for charges of 0.5-25 
tons have been sold to customers in Sweden, 
Norway, Finland, the UK, Japan and the 
USA. Arc furnaces for charges of 50 tons 
have been ordered by customers in Sweden 
and Spain. Induction stirrers for arc fur¬ 
naces have been sold to customers in France, 
Spain, Sweden, Czccho-Slovakia and the 
USA. 

Dagcns Nyhctcr, Stockholm and Im- 
piimerie George Lang, Paris, have ordered 
printing-press drives. Electric drive equip¬ 
ment has been supplied to a customer in 
Finland for a Ui\risu*r-fed pulp-drving 
machine. As far as is known, this is the lir^t 
equipment of ns kind in the world. 

Completely automatic thyristor-fe^, sugar 
centrifugals have been ordered and supplied 
on the export market to approximately the 
>ame extent as previously. 

SAAB, Trollliattan have ordered a 
Qumtus press with a working pressure of 
3,000 tons for such processes as deep drawing 
,ind stretch forming. 

Tiansport equipment. An order was re¬ 
ceived from Rumania for 10 silicon-rectifier 
locomotives and 20 sets of electric equipment 
for locomotives of this type. Further, the 
Swedish State Railways have placed orders 
vfor 20 similar locomotives with an option on 
a further 40. The Swedish STate Railways 
have also taken delivery of three Dm loco¬ 
motives and the Stockholm Passenger 
Transport Company Limited of forty-six 
underground coaches. The Swedish Naval 
Administration ordered the development, 
design and manufacture of a prototype fuel¬ 
cell system for submarines. The Finnish 
Navy ordered mine-sweeper equipment with 
diesel generators and programme controllers. 
Equipment for bridge control of the main 
engines and torductor equipment for measur¬ 
ing propcllcr-shaft output has been supplied. 

Miscellaneous equipment. Sales of deck 
machinery increased considerably both on the 
domestic and the export market. Orders 
were obtained for all the deck machinery for 
eight cargo vessels of Scandiaship type and 
lor the greater part of *he deck machinery 
for eight cargo ships for Alfred Holt and Co., 
Liverpool. 

Crane deliveries during the year include 
a 190 1-40/10 ladle crane with a span of 


74 ft and four 150/32 ton ladle cranes with a 
span of 62 ft. Two of these craves are so 
designed that, together, they can lift a Kaldo 
converter weighing about 350 tons. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

A new transformer design has made it 
possible to reduce the transport weight to a 
considerable extent enabling A SEA to 
arrange rhe transport of the largest trans¬ 
former hitherto exported (310 MVA at 
345 kV), to New South Wales and of a trans¬ 
former with a rating of 500 MVA at 400 kV 
to southern Sweden. 

The 225 MVA generator ordered by the 
Swedish State Power Board for Scitevaare 
Power-station will be designed with a water- 
cooled stator. 

At the request of the National Aero¬ 
nautics and Space Administration (NASA) 
in the USA, a very compact differential force- 
meter of pressductor type has been designed. 
It is specially intended for measuring weights 
and forces in Saturn rockets. 

Two 5-ton deck cranes with ouiicaches of 
1 J 16 and 1.9-20 metres, and an 8-ion crane 
with an outreach of 8-20 metres have been 
designed. 

A heavy-water boiling-wncr reactor for 
saturated steam in a direct cycle, for use with 
natural uranium, has been designed with an 
electrical output of 140 MW. ASEA are now 
able to submit tenders for a light-water 
boiling-water reactor of their own design 
with an electrical output of 400 MW. The 
production of electrodes and cell modules 
for a large fuel-cell battery has been started 
on a small scale. 

Extensive work has been put into rhe 
developing and testing various types of 
diamond product, such as resin-bonded and 
metal-bonded grinding wheels, drills and 
saw blades for concrete, glass and stone, 
cutting tools with diumond tips, and bearings 
containing diamonds in the friction surfaces. 


CONOBNSED STATBMSNT 
OP CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 
AT DBCIMBBR 31, 1964 

NET ASSETS t v i'"* £m 

Cash fen* bank.27-6 

Bills receivable an* securltis* . 8-7 

Dfbtor«i ........ 35*1 

Stock arid work In prog rifts. 28 -3 

Advance payments to suppliers........ 2*4 


1021 

fees: Current Labilities .... 54-9 

Net current assets. 47-2 

Blocked account* in Benk of Sweden-.... 2 6 

Trade investments and advances. . 9-8 

Fixed assets. 48-9 


.108*5 


FINANCED BY: 

Share Capital... 33 8 

Statutory reeenrek. 9-4 

Valuation-adjustment reserve; shares 

and foreign debtors.. 2-5 

Revenue reserves and unappropriated 
profits.... 13*7 


59 4 

Special investment reserves. 8*1 

Minority shareholders. 3*3 

Bond, secured, and other loans. 20-5 

Pension funds, etc. 17*2 

108 5 


Group salts.. 145*3 

Group Profit before tax. 13*1 


Group profit before tax attributable to 

ASEA. 5*4 

ASEA dividend for year is 10% requiring 3 4 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF ABBA GROUP 
SUBSIDIARIES OUTSIDE SWEDEN 

Manufacturing atid sales companies in 
Australia, Brazil, France, Mexico, Norway, 
South Africa an.d Western Germany. 

Sales companies In Argentina, Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Denmark, Fin¬ 
land, Guatemala, India, Ireland, Italy, New 
Zealand, Peru, Portugal, Spain, the United 
Kingdom, the USA and Western Germany. 

In addition to the above, the ASEA Group 
has representatives and agents in some 45 
other countries throughout the world. 


Copies of the Swedish or English 
Company Report will fiddly be sent 
free of charge on application to The 
Publicity Manager t ASEA ( Dept. 
FMR) % Vast eras , Sweden . 


THE ACTIVITIES AND TURNOVER OF SOME ASEA GROUP COMPANIES IN SWEDEN 

Company Main Products or Activities Sties, 1964 

Cm 


THE STAL-LAVAL GROUP 

S tea in and gas turbines, refrigeration 
equipment, heat exchangers 

15*8 

SURAHAMMARS BRUKS AB 

Core sheet, steel plate and castings, 
forgings, railway material 

10 0 

AB LILJEHOLMENS KABELFAgRIK 

Cables and conductors, capacitors 

10*8 

ASEA-SKANDIA 

Wholesalers of lighting and domestic 
equTpment, Installation accessories 

18 2 

HISS AB ASEA-GRAHAM 

Lifts, escalators 

4*3 

AB SKANPINAVISKA ELVERK GROUP 

Power distribution 

6 6 

VOXNANS KRAFT AB 

' Fbwer generation 

4*0 

AB ASEA, SVETSMASKINER 
(ASEAWILDJ 

Welding machines, electrodes 

2 2 

AB ELEKTROKOPPAR 

Copper and aluminium wire 

5*1 

SCANDINAVIAN GLASFIBER AS 

Ffbrf-gla* products 

0 7 
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Extract from the Review of the Chairman, the Viscaujit Knollys 



SHORTAGE OF LABOUR-A LIMITING FACTOR 


AH sections of (be Group had substantially higher order loads, 
and, with some exceptions, plants operated at a level approaching 
capacity. A limiting factor to greater activity was a shortage of 
labour, for in Sheffield there is less unemployment than in most 
industrial areas in Great Britain* 

Despite (be increased pressure In demand, prices remained 
very competitive, and with increases in wages and other costs the 
increased profits of the older plants do not give a true reflection of 
the benefits of greater production* The steel output of 589,000 
tons, compared with 415.878 tons hi 1963, is one measure of the 
improved activity throughout the Group. 

The new plant at Tinsley Park has not yet fulfilled all expects* 
tions. As was expected when Installing a plant incorporating 
many novel features, problems have arisen which take time to 
define and correct Difficulties of a mechanical nature have been 
largely overcome, but problems relating to the operation of large 
electric melting furnaces, particularly in the fields of refractories 
and fume extraction, have not yet been completely solved* The 
labour shortage la highlighted at Tinsky Park; where some 500 
more personnel are required to complete (he full manning of the 
plant. In consequence,fall outputs were not achieved and a loss of 
£1,533,709 was incurred after charging fall depreciation on the 
whole of the new buildings and plant During the first quarter of 
the year the Bar Mill plant was still In its running-in period and 
labour was under training to complete fall manning. It has been 
thought proper to charge to Reserve £483,395 (less taxation appro¬ 
priate thereto £273,595) in respect of these running-in costs and 
other development expenditure* The loo, whilst serious, was 
substantially in accordance with 4 m estimate of the results at this 
stage of development which were made when the decision to 
undertake tills development was reached; and these is no reason 
•0 suppose that the forecasted profit wfil not be obtained in due 
eourse. 



trading profits la 1963 wen £2,143,758. The 
* S4 was £3,664,072 but fab was reduced 
1 1963 charged to Reserve) to £2,613,958* 
1 contributed to these improved results. 

Investment income fell from £872,062 In 1963 to £803,080, 
the drop being mote than accounted for by the dividend receipts 
from Firth-Vickers Stainless Steels Ltd., brought into account 
being £150,000 less than in the previous year* 

Profits before taxation fell from £2,83&246 to £1,874,738 and 
mfleet for the first time the fafl effect of the Interest charge of 
£1,371,238 on finance obtained for the Tinsky development* 
|rollts after taxation declined from £2^78,622 in 1963 to 


After payment of the Preference Dividend and interim dividends 
of 12% on the ordinary shares (the same as last year) there was 
a balance of £677,836 to cany forward* 

During tbs year medal distributions of £41,200 and £1,684,375 
were made to tbs holders of ordinary shams. The former distribu¬ 
tion wee made to fedtttate the transfer of an investment, and the 
latter arose from a need for redeployment for taxation reasons 
of certain u n d is tri bu t ed profits of the Virion Group* Lotas 


been received from the recipients, such loans being free of interest 
and deferred until after amounts drawn from the Finance 
Corporation for Industry and the Company’s Bankers have 
been satisfied. 

steel renaitonalisahon 

In the Review for 1963 the Company made clear its views on 
the renationalisation of the steel industry. The Government 
White Paper on Steel Nationalisation has now been published 
and English Steel Corporation is included in the list of companies 
to be taken over. 

The interests of the Company are predominantly in engineering 
and the production of steel has always been incidental to the 
manufacture of engineering components. In highly specialised 
engineering activities it is important that metallurgical and 
production control should be excercised from the melting of 
steel until delivery to the customer. In this way the Company's 
activities differ materially from those other companies which 
H.M. Government intends to bring under national control. 
In fact, over a wide range of products the Company would not 
be in competition with other companies under public ownership, 
but with companies with similar interests which operate under 
free enterprise. 

The Government’s argument that horizontal integration is 
preferable to vertical integration as justifying their intention to 
break the long established link with its parent, Vickers, is not 
only highly debatable but is inconsistent with what they plan to 
do with other diversified steel companies. 

Tlie alleged shortcomings of the steel industry as to size, 
efficiency, modernisation, export performance and ability to 
finance developments without recourse to public funds have no 
meaning in the case of English Steel Coiporation. As a manufac¬ 
turer of special steels our size is adequate for efficiency, our 
organisation is streamlined, our export business active, and our 
special relationships with other companies provide rationalisation 
which is constantly being developed. 

Our highly modernised new plant at Tinsley was financed 
entirely from our own retained profits and from non-Govcrnment 
sources. 

No valid case on technical, commercial or economic grounds 
has in fact been made to justify taking this, or indeed other 
companies, into public ownership* 

CURRENT POSITION 

Despite the political and economic disturbances of the final 
months of 1964, the New Year opened with a lively demand for 
aU products. Costs continue to increase without commensurate 
adjustments in selling prices, but, nevertheless, the early months 
of 1965 have shown improved results. Events outside the control 
of the Directors might involve a slowing down of tempo In the 
second half of the year, but on the assumption that the steady 
progress at Tinsley Park is maintained, as it k hoped it will do, 
the overall profit should continue to rise as planned and in 1965 
fioaid show a satisfactoxy increase compared with 1964, 
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NORTHERN & EMPLOYERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LORD KNOLLYS’ REVIEW 


► The Annual General Meeting of Northern 
& Employers Assurance Company Limited will 
be held on June 10th in London. 

The following are extracts from the Statement 
by the Chairman, The Viscount KnoOys, 
GCMG, MBE, DFC, which has been circulated 
v ith the report and accounts for the year ended 
Dtjcmbfcr 31, 1964: 

. t 

msrtitTs fOR 1964 

There are gcxxT results to report oh certaih 
parrs of our Group’s world-wide operations last 
year, but they have to be recorded against the 
background of an underwriting loss in the 
United States greater in amount and as a per¬ 
centage of premiums than any that we have 
hitherto experienced. 

The deterioration for the year in so im¬ 
portant a sector was the prime.cause of a loss 
on our total Fire Account of £1,639,000, and a 
loss on Accident Account of £3,553,000. Our 
Marine profit was once more most satisfactory. 
The amount transferred from this account was 
£ 1,246,000 and the net total non-Life under¬ 
writing loss was accordingly £3,946,000. 

hollowing a new valuation of our Life Funds 
, at December 31, 1964, the Actuary has recom¬ 
mended the transfer to shareholders’ Reserves of 
£2,676,000, and the transfer for the year from 
Life Account to Profit and Loss Account is 
C 1,^83,000 after Income Tax. Investment 
In ome was up by £343,000 to £5,589,000. 

The net result for the year, after taxation, was 
a profit of £820,000. 

The Directors recommend the payment of a 
Final Dividend of 13 per cent, which, together 
\\i h the Interim Dividend of 11 per cent, makes 
a total dividend for the year of 24 per cent. The 
net cost of this total distribution is £1,499,538 
and the balance carried forward in the Prdfit and 
* 1 oss Account is £5,425,620. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

The two major sources of loss on under- 
w n't mg were the deterioration of Motor business 
all <wer the country and the cost to the Fire 
Account of the havoc caused by severe hurri¬ 
canes in the South-eastern States. 

While adverse conditions can well continue, 
there is reason to hope that in 1964 the nadir 
may have been reached in Motor losses in the 
United States. Rates in use in that year were 
mainly those worked out on the results of 1961 
and 1962, the former being a good year and the 
la»ter only moderately unprofitable. Now 1963 
:s coming fully in the reckoning, and soon 1964 
'a ill come in also, and their results must lead to 
a strong upward movement in rates. 

The three major hurricanes that struck the 
South-east coast of the United States last year 
cost our companies over £800,000 net of re¬ 
insurance. But for them, I would have been 
able to report a satisfactory improvement in the 
results of Fire and allied classes in the United 
States. _ 


I want to conclude this section of my State¬ 
ment by declaring my confidence in the long¬ 
term prospects of our United States business. 
Some of you may even wonder why w-e con¬ 
sider it to be in your interest to go on increasing 
our stake in the United States in pace with the 
economic growth of that country. My first 
answer is that I have no doubt that this is one 
of the great aM» 4f 4bfc WOrfd where cop&t&tts' 
jwesent the Mt long-tef$t prospectsfag. 
attrers. Secondly, though in the pa$t there 
have beat} otttor two butt years, ottf under¬ 
writing nfeuit^ period lon^atmugb to 

allow diem to be fairly Judged have been profit¬ 
able, chiefly because of the resilience innate in a 
rating system based on actual experience as it 
becomes available. 


FIRE 

I have mentioned above the cost of our hurri¬ 
cane losses in the United States. Though the 
rest of our Fire Account there was still unprofit¬ 
able, it is not unreasonable to expect that the 
improvement to which I have already referred 
will continue. In Canada the picture was similar, 
but in Australia a small profit was again earned 
on Fire Account. 

In the United Kingdom in 1964 our own 
experience improved and we did succeed in 
making a profit on the year on this class. We 
must look to the new rates to provide insurers 
with premiums more nearly equal to those re¬ 
quired by recent experience, and to give some 
material inducement to managements to take 
some positive steps for fire protection in their 
factories and warehouses. 

ACCIDENT 

This Account is dominated by the loss in the 
United States that I have already discussed, but 
it is unfortunately true that our experience in 
Canada was proportionately not much better. 
Accident business, other than Motor, was not 
so good as usual in the United States. In 
Canada it improved sharply during the year. 

In Australia our Accident results were better 


than those in 1963, and elsewhere abroad the 
general picture was of slight improvement in the 
more Important territories except South Africa. 
In Great Britain the full benefit of the 1963 
increases in Motor rates was felt In 1964. As a 
result our underwriting loss on that class was 
reduced, and our total Home Accident results 
were considerably better. 




>, A 






Valuation* d&tf gj# how to take 

place at intervals of three years instead of five 
years. The last valuation and distribution of 
surplus was mads at Deccrtiber 31, 1960, and 
we decided to do a valuation at the end of 1964. 
This has now been completed. In the Northern 
Paitidpadon Branch the rate of ordinary bonus 
declared for policies on the United Kingdom 
register is 70s. per cent per annum as against 
58s. per cent per annum in I960, and we are 
also allotting for the first time supplementary 
bonuses, which for the four years 1961 to 1964 
are at the rate of 25s. per cent per annum. 
These supplementary bonuses are to be a per¬ 
manent feature of our method of distribution. 


For shareholders our Life results are equally 
pleasing. In 1960 a transfer of £1,159,776 was 
made to the Life and Capita] Redemption 
Reserves for distribution in the form of dividend 
over the five years 1960 to 1964 inclusive. The 
recommended transfer in respect of the four 
years 1961 to 1964 from the Life, Annuity and 
Capital Redemption Funds of The Northern, 
London fit Scottish and Scottish Metropolitan 
it £2,676,113 after deduction of income tax. To 
this must be added £231,955, the balance of 
profits from the quinquennium 1956 to I960, 
which was due for distribution in the current 
year, making a total sum of £2,908,068 available 
for distribution over the three years 1964 to 
1966. We consider it appropriate that the dis¬ 
tribution in respect of 1965 and 1966 should 
be at approximately the average rate of profit 
earned over the years 1961 to 1964, and accord¬ 
ingly the amount that will be available in respect 


SUMMARY OF THE CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 



1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 


£000 

£*000 

cm? 

£‘000 

Premiums Written— 

' 




Fire. 

24.606 

22.916 

21.386 

20.263 

Motor... 

36.9&S 

32.510 

29,310 

27,364 

Other Accident. 

32.350 

30 276 

28.024 

26,675 

Marine . .... 

.. 7,730 

7.85§ 

7.940 

7.469 

Life. 

13,001 

12.529 

10,525 

9.777 

Tout ... 

£l 14.673 

£106.081 

£97,185 

£91.548 

Results— 





Underwriting 





Fire. 

-1.639 

— f ,710 

-1 209 

- 164 

Accident (including Motor). 

-3,553 

-B03 

1.886 

635 

Marine... 

r,246 

1,167 

850 

511 

Total.. 

^£3,9 46 

-0,346 

£1,527 

£982 

Life and Capital Redemption Profits.. 

1.583 

232 

232 

232 

Income from Investments, before Tax.. 

5,589 

5.246 

5,045 

4.602 

Net profit after Taxation.. 

820 

1.568 

2,268 

2.383 
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of each of these two years will be £662,534. 
This leave* a sum of £1,583,000 available for 
distribution in respect ot 1964. All the figures 
I have quoted are net of intome tax. but a profit> 
tax liability is being borne in the Profit and Loss 
Account. 

New Life Sums Assured in 1964 were a new 
record, passing the £100 million mark for the 
first time. World-wide premium income in 
respect of long-term business was approximately 
£13,000,000. 

The Employers' Life Insurance Company of 
America in which wc have « part share, and 
whose figures are not included in those so far 
mentioned, increased its new business bv nearly 
£12,500,000 to £37,432,000. 


MARINE AND AVIATION 

The transfer to Profit and Loss Account from 
Marine and Aviation Accounts was £1,246,000, 
a contribution to our results which again docs 
credit to the management concerned. 

Despite the continuing competition for Hull 
and Cargo business, the level of our premium 
income has been rather more than maintained. 

INVKSI MI MS 

Our Balance Sheet appeal ?• ttm year in a new 
form which separates Lite business from the 
rest, and shows that the non-Life invested funds 
increased by £5,800,000. The income earned on 
the non-Life Funds was improved by some 
£343,000 to £5,589,000. On our main Lile 


Funds, the gross yields recorded were £7 16s. 7d. 
per cent on the Participating Fund, £6 18s. 3d. 
per cent on the non-Participaring Fund and 
£6 13s. lOd. per cent on the Annuity Fund. 

BOARD Ol DIRECTORS 
Lord Glcnconner, the Deputy Chairman j 
since the merger, has decided not to seek re- j 
election as a Director at the forthcoming Annual \ 
(ienenl Meeting, and to retire from the Court of 
The Northern. Lord Glenconner has been 
Director of The Northern since 1932 and 
Chairman since 1953. His colleagues on the j: 
Board, the staff and the shareholders alike are, j 
I know, deeply appreciative of the great ton- j 
tribution he has made over so many years to f 
the growth and prosperity of our Comp'inics. \ 


Bill & Duff us 


Statement by the Chairman, Mr. D. VV. Martin, 
emulated with the Report and Accounts for 
the year ended 31st December, 1964. 

The year 1964 belied its good beginning and 
turned oul to be one of many difficulties, 
some of them acute, and all of them inter* 
national in their origins and effects on world 
trade. That out group should have been able 
in such a peiiod to maintain and even 
modestly to improve on its results for the 
previous record year will, I hope, give 
members a feeling that their interests are well 
served and enable them to share In our 
feeling of confidence in the future. 

The group trading profit amounted to 
£U 58.327 and exceeded Iasi year's figuie by 
£36,480. After providing for loan stock 
interest, taxation and minority interests there 
remains a net profit available to members of 
£533.145. It is proposed that.a final dividend 
of 17 %Jt>e recoriimended vihich after adjust¬ 
ing the ~imerim dividend makes a total 
dividend for the year of just over 26", on the 
present ordinary stock compared with an 
equivalent adjusted dividend of about 241", 
for the previous year. 

Group turnover for the period, after 
deducting internal trading, amounted to 
£82,833,000. 

The consolidated balance sheet reveals a 
strong position. You will notice that the total 
of our capital and surplus has increased 
dating the year by £600,650 to a sum of 
£4,341,732. This increase is mainly due to the 
profit arising on the disposal of shares in 
associated and subsidiary companies during 
1964. The figures for stocks (which are, of 
course, all sold or hedged in the forward 
positions) show a decrease on last year as do 
our bank borrowings. This was because of the 
terms of trading at that point in time and the 
utilisation in our business of the sums 
received from the disposal of shares. We 
anticipate that both stocks and bank borrow¬ 
ing may well show the reverse trend during 
the current year and shall be pleased if this is 
so, since broadly speaking the higher these 
figures are the more profitable is our basis 
of trading. To the extent that our funds are 
used in this direction our business closely 
resembles that of a merchant banker. 

SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
All sections of the group traded profitably in 
1964. Outstanding contributions were made 
by Pocol Limited who achieved a record 
surplus in their coffee trading despite inter¬ 
national troubles in this commodity during 

flit vtnr And akn bv dll A DuffiK I nr who 


are establishing themselves as a factor of 
increasing importance in the New York 
market and in the group. We have invited 
Mr. T. P. H. Aitken, the president of the 
American company, to join the Board of 
tlie parent company in London. His main 
responsibilities will, of course, continue to be 
in the United States. 

COCOA—WORLD TRADING 
PROBLEMS 

The importance of our group in world trading 
in raw cocoa is, I think, well known and the 
statistical rcpoits which we publish on this 
and other commodities are greatly valued all 
over the world, though when one seeks at 
all costs to be objective ii is always easy to 
offend somebody. In these reports we have 
consistently and over mam years expressed 
very grave misgivings as to the desirability 
and more still Hie practicability of any com¬ 
modity trading schemes so far devised. Wc 
saw therefore with regret the decision taken 
by the Cocoa Producers Alliance, embodying 
the five main producing countries, to embark 
on a scheme of withdrawing offers and with¬ 
holding supplies from consuming markets in 
September of last year. The desired effect was 
not achieved and grave dislocation has been 
caused. In the case of our own business it had 
the result of suspending our purchases from 
the main countries of origin for most of the 
last quarter Of 1964 with the effect to which l 
have alluded in my opening paragraph. 
Normal trading was resumed at the end of 
January of this year. 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS AND 
DIVERSIFICATION 
In September 1964 wc agreed with 
N. V. C'ontinaf of Amsterdam to start a new 
company to be called Gill A Duff us 
Continentaal N.V. with offices in Amsterdam 
and whose main object is to increase the 
group's share of business in our existing lines 
in the Common Market. Wc hold 60% of the 
equity of this new company (which is at 
present one million guilders) and Continaf 
40%. The management is Dutch. This enter¬ 
prise got off to an excellent start in December 
last and we already feel convinced that this 
entry into Europe has filled a need and that 
the new company will continue to grow and 
thrive to the advantage of all concerned. 

In our report for 1961 wc referred to a set¬ 
back experienced with the method we had 
been developing for the processing of cashew 
nuts. T an) pleased to report thqt a new line pf 
research, initiated by crur Engineers in Hull 

that v«r fine ^nnkWI ik in dcvelnn and 


prove, in hulk production, a highly efficient 
commercial process particularly suited for 
operation in areas where cashew' nuts are 
produced. This method has been thoroughly 
investigated by our old friends Peirce Leslie 
A Company Limited who are the most 
expei ieuccd organisation in this field and wc 
arc pleased to be able to announce that wc 
have iccently signed an agreement with them 
which provides for the acquisition of a 51 % 
interest in theii Mozambique company, the 
transfer of our existing plant to that company 
and also for the future joint operation of oui 
process in any other cashew producing area 
in the world. 

Negotiations are in hand with a view to 
acquiring an interest in H. Leonard Puckle A 
Company Limited who have for many years 
looked after our insurance matters, It is 
anticipated that our participation will extend 
to include their underwriting agency business. 
The management of this business think it can 
be further expanded and w'e hope to be able 
to assist them in this, bearing always in mind 
the overriding importance of the interests of 
their existing clients. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 
The time is at hand when holders of the loan 
stock can decide upon the conversion or their 
stock into equity capital. To attempt to give 
guidance on this question is not perhaps 
fitting or desirable. I can say. however, that 
the prospects for J965 arc encouraging. Not 
all the adverse factors which existed last year 
bave disappeared; high interest rates, 
currency uncertainties and fiscal questions 
are all present and may continue for some 
time. But short of unexpected misfortunes 
here or abroad we would expect to maintain 
the upward trend disclosed in the statistics 
£ct out on pages 14 and 15 during the current 
year and thereafter. 

None of Our overseas companies is an over¬ 
seas trade corporation and we are advised 
that the provisions of the Finance Bill as at 
present interpreted in relation to the profits of 
these companies would not have any material 
effect on the position the group on the 
basis of Corporation Tax at 40%. However 
it will be appreciated that to the extent loan 
6 tock is converted into ordinary stock the 
effect will be to reduce the cover for the 
ordinary dividend. 

I close with the customary, but most warm 
and most sincere, thanks to all those involved 
in the business of our company, directors, 
scientists, office staff, and operatives for their 

luhnuK mi rtur hf>half 
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A successfulyear 



Sales of more than DM 6,500 million during 'fiticaTlVis/is^enj&fed' thfc 
Siemens Group to book an increase of 12% over the previous year. This 
figure is a mark of the performance of our companies throughout the 
world, with about 250 000 employees contributing their efforts in research 
and developnrtent, production and assembly, consulting and after-sales 
service on all sectors of electrical engineering. 

These include telephony, telegraphy, and electronic data processing; the 
- electric heater or refrigerator as well as the x-ray system; the generation 
and distribution of power as well as the electrical systems of industrial 
plants, ships, and locomotives. Our line of electrical products is comprehen¬ 
sive, our sales and service organization embraces' the whole world. 


SIEMENS 


We spent DM 400 million on research and development and two projects 
benefitted particularly from the results: during fiscal 1963/64 we erected 
Germany's first earth station for space-craft repeater communication and 
were awarded an order for building a nuclear powei 1 station with a pres- 
surized-water reactor rated for an output of 280000 kW, which is enough 
to supply a city of about 600000 inhabitants with electric power. At the 
time it is put in operation, it will be Europe's largest nuclear power station. 



Earnings developed favorably during the fiscal year. A 16% dividend 
was paid on Siemens & Halske AG's capital stock of DM 693 million; the 
reserves were increased substantially. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet of the German Siemens Group 
(abridged version in million DM) 


9/30 

1963 

9/30 

1964 


9/30 

1963 

9/30 

1964 

Fixed assets. 

Investments. 

1,166 

138 

33 

1,196 

189 

32 

Capital stock. 

Surplus ....... 

630 

786 

7 

693 

932 

7 

Adjustments arising from 
consolidation. 

Minority interests ..... 

Total fixed assets 
and investments 

Inventories and 
leased communication 
equipment . 

Accounts receivable . . . 

Securitiesand liquid funds 

Total current assets 

.1,337 

1,417 

Total stockholders' equity 

Reserves for pensions . . 

Other contingency 
reserves and liabilities 

long term. 

short and medium term 

Total llabllhlos 

Net income.. . 

1,423 

1,632 

1,638 

1,706 

568 

1,662 

1,686 

629 

594 

439 

2,689 

642 

539 

2,473 

3,912 

3,977 

3,722 

3,654 

5,249 

5,394 

104 

108 


5,249 

5,394 


The capital Stock was increased to DM 762.3 million through conversion 
* of reserves into additional shares issued at the ratio of tO to 1. The new 
Shares <vilPb*€rentitled Id thefull dividend for fiscal 1964/65. 
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ROWNTREE AND COMPANY LIMITED ; 

A GOOD TRADING YEAR 




The sixty-eighth Annual General Meeting of 
Rowntree & Go. Ltd. vs ill be held on Monday 
June 14, 1965. 

The following statement by the Chairman. 
Mr Lloyd Owen, is circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended Dccembci 31. 
1964. 

BOARD CHANGES 

Mr W. G. Dickinson, who reaches reining 
age during the course of the year, will not apply 
for re-election as a Director at the forthcoming 
Annual General Meeting. Mr Dickinson, who 
is Deputy Chairman of the Board, has served 
Cite Company for 40 years—nearly 30 years a** 
a Director and eight years as Deputy Chairman. 

Tribute will be paid more adequately to his 
work for the Company elsewhere. But this 
statement to Shareholders would be incomplete 
unless it carried an acknowledgement of his life¬ 
time of service and of the debt that the Share¬ 
holders owe to him. The distribution, side ol 
the York business and the standing,.©? the Over¬ 
seas Companies both bear the /indelible stamp 
of his work. The Board—an<$, 1 In particular 
—will miss his wise counsel qjsd die Oversea** 
Companies his inspiring leadership. 

Following Mr DfekfeaobV, retirement, the 
Board has decided to appoint two Vice-Chair¬ 
men—Mr D. J. Barron and Mr A. Ndnon. 

Mr Norton, who is 4$|ViB take reaponsibilux 
for the Groups chocolate and confectioners 
operations in the Caked Kingdom* Including 
leadership of the York 51 business. , 

Mr Barron, who it* 44, will retain lus. responsi¬ 
bility as Finance Director and will also cbvei 
the Overseas Companies, the Biscuit Companies, 
the European Market developments and Ware 
housing. 

In the course of the year 1964, the Roird 
appointed Mr J. Young as a Director ot the 
Company. Mr Young, who is 49, joined the 
Company some eight years ago after a successful 
career in the Colonial Service, mainh in 
Nigeria ; and he is chiefly concerned with the 
Group's Purchasing, Warehousing and Trans¬ 
port interests. ConJirmarion of tlii.- appoint¬ 
ment will be sought at the forthcoming Annual 
General Meeting. 

FIN AMT \l RESULTS 

The consolidated profit and loss account for 
the year 1964 shows that, after charging depre¬ 
ciation of £1,691,669, the profit of the Group 
before taxation amounted to £3,667,747. After 
allowing for taxation arid minority interest'., 
there remains, as net profit attributable to the 
Company, £1,617,043. 

The Directors are proposing a final dixidend 
of 9} per cent on the ordinary shares, which, 
in addition to the 3 per cent already paid jis 
interim dividend, produces^ tqt£l dividend "ol 
12} per ce m fo f thevear 1964 on the ordinarx 
capital of the Company. 

It is the Board’s intention to take step> to 
reduce die disparity between the interim and 
final dividend payments. 


CONTINUED PROGRESS OVERSEAS 
BOARD CHANGES 

The 1965 Finance Bill was itsued whilst this 
report was being compiled. There has, there¬ 
fore, not been rime to gauge the full effects of 
the Chancellor's proposals on the different facets 
of the Company’s activities. It seems clear, 
however, that the Budget provisions will not, 
of themselves, affect the Company's ability to 
maintain dividends at present rates. 

The 1964 result is a good one. Comparison 
with 1963 is misleading, owing to the fact that 
special conditions obtained in the sugar market 
in that year—as was explained to Shareholders 
in the last report. If allowance is made for this 
factor—as it should be—the 1964 figures match 
up well with profit standards of recent years. 

UNI I ED KINGDOM I HADING 

In the main, the Group had a successful 
liading >ear in the United Kingdom in 1964. 

The York business increased its turnover, 
both in tonnage and in monev. It did this in a 
year when the total sales of chocolate and sugar 
confectionery in the United Kingdom wen* 
virtually unchanged. The York business, there¬ 
fore, increased its share of the United Kingdom 
market. This is n considerable achievement 
against keen competition and is most gratifying 

The profits ol the York, business were also 
better than earlier yeAr$ (apart from the special 
sugar profits of J963) and this was achieved, 
despite considerable increases in costs, by higher 
sales and improved efficiencies. 

The outstanding characteristic of 1964 w-as 
the rapidly mounting labour costs, which rose 
at such a rate—particularly during the latter part 
of the year—that, despite substantial absorption 
ol these by greater productivity, price increases 
for some of the Group'* products inevitably (hut 
reluctantly} had to he made at the beginning 
of thi> year. 

It has previously been staled in these reports 
—and it cannot be too often repeated, particu¬ 
larly in the present climate of opinion—rlut it 
is rids Company's policy to keep a tight control 
on its selling prices and only to increase them 
by the smallest possible margin at the most in¬ 
frequent intervals—and then only under un¬ 
avoidable compulsion ol rising costs. 

Unflagging efforts to improve productivity 
arc constantly maintained and no expenditure 
of time or monex is spared to make the Com¬ 
pany's operations in all areas as completely 
efficient as they can be. It is not possible, how¬ 
ever, to command the fruition of these efforts 
ai any given time. 

Resale price maintenance is a sublect much 
under discussion currently. The York business 
has followed this policy for many years ; and 
its relationship with the distributive trade in 
chocolate and sugar^^cxtior^rfliasliad resale 
pr i ce rpain repsflcc" as its basis; Resale price 
nramtenance in the chocolate and confectionery 
trade has worked well and in the interests of 
the public. Along with other leading manu¬ 
facturers in this country, the Company has, 
therefore, applied for exemption for its products 
from the provisions of the^R4sale Prices' Act 
1964. 


The Subsidiary Companies trading mainly 
in the non-branded fl?ld in the cocoa, chocolate 
and confectionery market In the United King¬ 
dom had a reasonably good year in volume and 
maintained their position in the industry. They 
do not yet, however, earn an adequate return 
on the capital employed in them and an inten¬ 
sive drive is continuing to make them more 
efficient arid more profitable. 

In rite early part of 1965, the factory occupied 
by Whitefields at Greengage, Piaistow, was 
closed and the work of that Company trans¬ 
ferred to the Duncan factory at Edinburgh and 
the Shuttle worth factory in Bermondsey. 

Jt is hoped and expected that a return on the 
efforts put into -the reorganisation of these 
Companies will now begin to be seen in the 
form of increased income to the Group. 

The Biscuit Companies’ results for 1964 were 
lower than in 1963. Nonetheless, their profits 
were on a good level and compared quite well 
with mosr recent years. 

Gray Dunn of Glasgow have a good deal 
of work yet to do to establish themselves in 
die position which the Group Board feels they 
could occupy in the biscuit market : and profits 
will be modest whilst the cecessan effort is 
boinq made 

OVERSEAS COMPANIES 

The Company again derived an increased 
income from the Overseas group, whose con¬ 
tribution has now moved up consistently for 
six years. 

Canada and South Africa are again the Com¬ 
panies th.lt have done best The South African 
Company did particularly well and produced 
easily its record profit. In Canada and South 
. Africa, the Group has Companies which me 
among the leaders in their fields. Both Com¬ 
panies are soundly based, ably managed and 
are well poised for further development. 

The Company in Ireland moved forward in 
earning capacity and stability, as it was expected 
it would, despite the labour difficulties which 
persist in Irish industry generally. 

The Australian Company experienced a lean 
year. Higher sales wore achieved, but the 
settling-in period in the new factory took longer 
and was more costly than had been expected. 
The factory is now running, well and, though the 
Australian enterprise is still email in relation 
to its competitors and tQ the Group’s total acti¬ 
vities, the Board is satisfied that it should, in 
due course, justify the considerable 
made in it. 

m 

EUROPEAN MARKET 

Progress in the establishment of the Com¬ 
pany’s products on the Continent of Europe has 
bceit ; continued xvith increased momentum ; 
and, during 1964, it was announced that a joint 
company with Stockmann Werk, K.G., of Ham¬ 
burg,' under the name Of Stbckmann-Rowntree 
’ & CO., G.m.b.H,, with iti» - Headquarters in 
Hamburg, Was founded for this purpose. The 
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Group has a controlling interest In this new 
Company, 

’Die small Amsterdam factory had served a 
useful ,purpose as a base for exploratory manu¬ 
facture in the European Common Market. Tt 
js now too small for the Group’s needs and will 
he sold. 

Manufacture has, therefore, been transferred 
to Hamburg ; and, so far, from the sales point 
of view, satisfactory results have been achieved— 
though, as yet, the undertaking as a whole is 
not profitable, as, indeed, it could not be 
expected to be at this early stage in its develop* 
ment. 

EXPORT 

Responsibility for the Group’s export activi¬ 
nes has^now been centralised at Headquarters. 



COMPANY MlIBTtNG REPORTS 


Ifrfceptfdriirf cfWnk >r* Vtt 
development and 
achieved* despite i&fcMl 
ffom tariffs, juntas 
bi lion imposed^by 


cduntrfcif;' 



J other f K* 

The TTiwp’s int^rtaty'J^s,.. and 

TianspoTt have had g wccettftil yw« i acid their ' 
contribution to iocoKQQ^Hto 
moving up eattefaetorfly and steadily. 

The Board has further developments of this 
nature in mind. 

OUTLOOK 

The Board feels that Shareholders can justi¬ 
fiably share its confidence that the Group's 


: divelopa^mt in aipOn 

! should ^ iiaidlpim of 

prafr* «his ordqr, hUt o* a'rata able 
prospect of steady (mpiovjiinientv 
Good fortune and uafaMm. diffichlti^cim, 
bt coarse, alter this patted RE few ; 

"to the steadiness of the bate - towfe wired. 
This view Is confirmed by the resufftr J! se far 
this year. 

Both the achievements of the Group and its 
prospects in the future fiow from the diligent 
and devoted work of those who serve it, to 
whom Shareholders will undoubtedly wish to 
record their thanks. 



l.oiuion Con i^potu/anfs: Barclays Bank Limited 

Eastern Bank Limited 

A(W York Correspondent*; Chase Manhattan Bank ; 

, Manufacturer* Hanover Trust Company 

Bankers Trust Company 


The Bank was established in 1961 and offers a full commercial 
banking service for either domestic or foreign business. Eitfuiries 
are invited concerning trade; development or investment. 
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COSTAIN 




The dredger "Nassau Bay** which will be u<e<f hv Cotfntn-Blank cvodrtiV. K.) Diedglng Co. ltd. on a large con- 
inn t lot deepening and widening the River lees lor the Tees Conservancy Commissioners. 

REPORTS NEW RECORDS 
IN CENTENARY YEAR 


THE Annual General Meeting of Richard 
Costuui Limited will be held on 23rd June in 
London. 

1 he following are extracts from the circulated 
statement of the C hairman and Joint Managing 
Director, Sir Richard C os la in, C.B.L.: 

Tlir GROUP TRADING PROMT of £1.053,477 
lor the year J‘>64 exceeds by £76.952 the corres¬ 
ponding figure for 1963. it gi\cs me special 
pleasure in this, our Centenary Year, lo announce 
this new record in our trading results by which 
wc have broken into seven figures of profit before 
taxation but after deducting all other charges. 

Losses in the Middle East, Australia and at the 
Middle Fork American River Project, in which 
we have a minority interest, have been largely 
offset by claims on two large contracts. 

AITer providing for Taxation and the interests 
of Minority Shareholders in Subsidiaries the Net 
Piolit applicable to Richard Coslain Limited 
amounted to £593,285, an increase of 13 % 
compared with £525,016 for 1963. Your Board 
are, therefore, able to recommend a Final 
Dividend of 12% on the Ordinary Shares which 
makes u total of 20% for the year, as compared 
'with 18% for 1963. The increased net dividend is 
covered 2‘9 times b> the veai *s earnings compared 
with 2.8 times in 1963. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Turnover of both the Building and the Civil 
Engineering Divisions showed an increase over 
that achieved in the previous year. A further 
overall increase is expected in 1965. 


awarded to us includes shopping centres, office 
blocks and flats for both private developers and 
Local Authorities, hospitals, schools, labora¬ 
tories, factories, depots and accommodation for 
H.M. Forces as well as other contracts with the 
Ministry of Public Building and Works. 

Civil Engineering: Roadworks have continued to 
form an important part of our home activities. 
The Chiswick /Langley section of the M.4 
Motorway has been completed satisfactorily and 
was officially opened on 24th March. 1965: it is 
expected that the Severn Bridge/AImondsbury 
section will be opened in the Spring of 1966. A 
further roadwork and bridges contract has been 
awarded to us in association with Higgs and Hill 
Limited for the construction of the Eton/Windsor 
Relief Road, where we are undertaking the 
Buckinghamshire section. Airfields also form a 
regular pattern of our work: contracts are 
currently in hand at Stornoway, Leeds. Cits tic 
Dotiington, Southampton and London Airport. 
Ciood progress is being maintained on these 
contracts. 

Housing: The number of private houses built, 
sold and occupied during the year has shown a 
small increase over 1963. We arc equipped to 
continue this advance, but the most serious 
limiting factor in the provision of houses is the 
restriction of the necessary finance to owner/ 
occupiers. 

Concrete: The capacity of Costain Concrete 
Company Limited was increased by our acquisi¬ 
tion in July, 1964. of Shockcrete Products 
Limited. The demand for the specialised products 
has improved. 

Siporex: The demand for Siporex products con- 
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that a second factory will be in production by the 
end of 1965 to meet this situation. A major con¬ 
tract for over 800 ali-Siporex houses was awarded 
to us in association with W. Sc C. French 
Limited by the Basildon Development Corpora¬ 
tion. 

OVER8EA3 

Europe: Our business interests in Europe continue 
to grow. A joint company has been formed to 
manufacture mortar in Belgium. Another joint 
company is being registered in Holland to 
exploit our Jackblock system on five Continent. 
Australia: Turnover in Australia increased in 
1964, and an adequate volume of new w ork has 
been obtained for 1965. Your Board are fully 
confident that in the longer term this should 
prove to be a profitable area of operation. 

The chairman also reviews the Group’s 
interests in the Argentine, Canada. The Republic 
of Guinea, the Maidive Islands, the Middle East, 
Nigeria, Central Africa, Tanzania, Pakistan and 
the U.S.A, 

He continues: 

PROPERTY INVESTMENTS AT 
HOME AND OVERSEAS 

A Shopping precinct development at a cost in 
excess of £IM, at Dunstable, Bedfordshire, is 
expected to He ready for occupation early in 1966. 

A number Of *5matter shopping developments are 
in various stages of construction. An office block 
in Brussels will be completed before the end of 
this year and good progress is being made on the * 
construction of a new office building in 
Melbourne, Australia. We continue to hold our 
earlier investments in property in the Common¬ 
wealth. 

DREDGING AT 
HOME AND OVERSEAS 

A number of major contracts were awarded to 
our Dredging Subsidiaries during the year. Our 
planned expansion in this sphere requires sub¬ 
stantial investment in major units of new plant. 

We are confident that the investment will provide 
a satisfactory return. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Our investment in Research and Development, 
in terms of both money and manpower, has 
increased substantially dui ing the year. 

MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 
AND TRAINING 

Last year, as a result of the Industrial Training 
Act, the Government appointed four Industrial 
Training Boards. We welcome this as being a 
progressive move to encourage employers to pay 
serious attention to the necessity for developing 
and training staff. We have always recognised 
this necessity and, as a result, many of those now 
occupying senior positions have graduated from 
our training schemes. We have intensified our 
training activities at management level, our uitn 
being to develop every individual to the maxi¬ 
mum of his potential. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 
The years 1965 and 1966 will be a period of 
consolidation during which we shall be develop¬ 
ing the property investment side, Siporex l 
housing and our Dredging Division, while at the j 
same time continuing the planned and calculated 
diversification of our organisation. Although our 
turnover in Building and Civil Engineering con¬ 
tracts will increase, the impact of rising costs w ill 
reduce margins. It is hoped, however, that the 
ijicreas.? ,in efficiency will enable us to meet this 
Situation without a setback in our profits, 
therefore ft is not anticipated that the profits for 
1965 or 1966 will be appreciably greater than 
those for 1964. The long range prospects of the 
ifidcnce of the Board. 
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SUPPLIERS Q.F EQUIPMENT FOR WORLD.TN’DU$TRY 


MANUFACTURERS AND 


The demand for all products of the parent Company 
was good during 1964. Total orders received were 
about 20% higher than Inthe previous year. Orders 
on hand at the end of the year were considerably 
higher than 12 months previously. 

Deliveries by the parent Company amounted to 
219.5 million kronor (Mkr) (£15.2 million) as against 
200.4 Mkr (£13.9 million) in 1963. Of the 1964 deliver¬ 
ies 157 3 Mkr (£10.9 million), i.e. 72%, were accoun¬ 
ted for by sales to non-Swedish maikete as against 
143.3 Mkr (£9.9 million) in 1963. 

The Swedish export deliveries have been shipped 
to 106 countries, the biggest markets being the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, France, the 
United Kingdom, and Norway, In that order. A par¬ 
ticular increase In deliveries to Japan, the U K., and 
Norway has been noted. 

The EEC and EFTA groups have each leceived 
about 25% of the total export deliveries which in 
comparison to the previous year means a slight re¬ 
lative drop for the EEC markets and a slight relative 
rise for the EFTA markets. 

The deliveries of the whole group to outside cus¬ 
tomers totalled 1,005.7 Mkr (£69.7 million) in 1964 as 
against 919.5 Mkr (£63.7 million) in 1963. 

The Swedish market accounted for 342.1 Mkr (£23.7 
million) of these deliveries as against 297.5 Mkr 
(£20.6 million) in the previous year. 

Expectations of Increased sales to the now under¬ 
developed countries have been only partially ful¬ 
filled. Although the Company's machines and 
plants, especially for the food and foodstuffs indus¬ 
tries, aie undoubtedly of major importance to the 
welfaieofthe populations of these countries, it has 
only been possible to carry out a limited number of 
projects. Deliveries of capital equipment to these 
countries depend on the granting of special long¬ 
term credits and on governmental aid programmes. 

The political unrest which has prevailed in certain 
Latin American countries together with the general 
shortage of foreign currencies in these countries 
has restricted sales to this area. However, the 
Brazilian Company has completed the erection of a 
factory outside Sao Paulo, and the Group's Com¬ 
panies in Argentina, Uruguay, Peru and Brazil have 
been supplemented by the forming of a Company in 
Mexico. 

The new Head-Office and laboratory buildings at 
Tumba, Sweden, which were occupied during 1964, 
and which represent a total investment of approxi¬ 
mately 25 Mkr (£1.6 million), are part of the increased 
resources which have been made available to 
accelerate rationalization in works, laboratories and 
offices. The inevitable heavy increase in salaries, 
wages and other coats during the year have had an 
adverse effect on profits as it has only been possible 
to e limited extent to meet them by higher export 
prices. 

Installation of the slaughterhouse equipment de¬ 
livered to the U.S.S.R. has continued but Is unlikely 
tg fee completed (a.1965. This order, valued at some 
160 ftkr ffcft.l million), is hot Included in the turn¬ 
over figures given inthePeport. 


Company's markets 
The food and foodstuffs industries still constitute 
the largest market for separator*, heat exchangers, 
pumps, stainless steel fittings, and apparatus for 
evaporation and drying. These industries demand a 
high degree of automation of the manufacturing 
processes, especially in countries where labour is 
scarce. The equipment delivered by the Company 
reflects this tendency. The self-cleaning separator 
and automatic cleaning systems for process equip¬ 
ment aretypical examples. 

The concentration of the dairy industry In the Indus¬ 
trialized countries end the development of this In¬ 
dustry In the newly developing countries have re* 
suited In a growing demand for complete dairy 
.installations. 

In other branches of the food industry, too, the 
Company has designed and delivered complete 
factories during 1964. 

In 1964, weather conditions have been favourable to 
agriculture in most parts of Euiope, resulting in in¬ 
creased activity on the Company’s farm machinery 
side. The Company has secured a predominant 
share of the expanding market, especially in Europe 
and Canada, for milk-cooling installations on farms. 

The chemical Industry, Including cellulose, offers 
increasing scope for the Company's main products. 
There has been a marked growth in sales of thermal 
equipment. The fusion between the parent Com¬ 
pany Alfa-Laval and the companies Rosenblads 
Patenter and Ramins Patenter, now affiliated, hat 
greatly enhanced the effectiveness of the Group in 
this field. 

The large number of ships being built at present has 
increased the volume of the Company's deliveries 
of separators and heat exchangers for shipboard 
use, especially in Diesel-powered vessels. This 
market, traditionally an Important one for the Com¬ 
pany, has thus grown still greater while at the same 
timethe Company has improved its relative position. 

The Olofstrom company's deliveries of car bodies 
and pressed steel parts to Volvo predominate in 
this sector. Another principal Olofstrdm product is 
stainless steel sink units, many of which are ex¬ 
ported. Deliveries by the OiofstrOm company in 1964 
amounted to 273 Mkr (£16.9 million) as against 231 
Mkr (£16.0 million) in 1963. 

Other events 

In order to widen the Group's range of separation 
equipment an agreement was reached in 1964 with 
Friadrlch Krupp, Eaten, Germany, providing for 
takeover of the marketing, and later also of tha 
manufacture, of the latter company's comprehen¬ 
sive range of tow-speed centrifuges primarily for 
applications in the chemical industry. 

During 1964 the Company received permission to' 
open a partially Swedish-staffed technical office in 
Poland to arrange for technical servicing of equip¬ 
ment delivered to Poland during the past decades 
and to provide Polish customers with technical 
consultation on the Company’s products, some of 
which are manufactured locally under licence. 

An agreement was also reached during the year 
with the Swedish Match Company (STAB), of 


Jdnkbping, Sweden, co-ordinating activity on the 
I ndJan mtrkeLThe agreement provides that STAG'S 
Indian subsidiary Vulcan Trading Co. (Private) 
Ltd., which represents Alfa-Laval In tndla, and our 
Indian manufacturing 'company Alfa-taval Ltd., 
Poona, are to be merged during 1965 Into a single 
company, Vulcan-Laval ltd., with STAB aa tha 
majority shareholder and Alfa-Laval as the minority 
shareholders. The factories of the two companies, 
which both manufacture Alfa-Laval products, wftK 
thus come under united management which will 
make tor moreeffective marketing of these products. 

The American De Laval Company ha* occupied 
new office and factory buildings at Poughkeepsie. 
Completed in 1964, they replace the obsolete and 
less efficient former premises. 

The process developed by Alfa-Laval for the pro¬ 
duction of market-milk with long-keeping qualities, 
and which has been proved through the successful 
marketing of the milk in several areas, ha* during 
1964 been tested on the English market. Alfa-Laval 
have co-operated with the Express Dairy Company 
of England In adapting the process to the latter 
market, with the result that the Express Dairy Co. 
have included such equipment in their new 1965 
scheme. 

Productipn 

The large influx of orders during the year has placed 
a heavy load on the production capacity of the Com¬ 
pany's Swedish factories. Owing to the shortage of 
labour in Sweden it has not been possible to meet 
the demand in full. 

Thanks to the international boom the Company's 
non-Swedish factories have generally been kept 
busy. The German, British, French, Canadian, 
Danish and Norwegian companies have increased 
their turnover during 1964. 

The Company's non-Swedish licensees, too, have 
been fully occupied thanks to lively demand, and the 
royalties declared to the parent Company during 
1964 have therefore reached a higher level than In 
1963. 

Profit and Dividend^ 

Nat profit for .1964 .amounted to Kr. 13,629,187 
(£944,465) which, together with Kr. 29,975.372 
(£2*078,736) brought forward from last year and the 
Free Reserve of Kr. 25,000,000 (£1,733,703), produced 
a total of Kr. 66,604J»9<£4 I 7S7.501). It la proposed to 
distribute Kr. 12,600,000 (£873,786), in the form of a 
dividend of Kr. \i (19/5d) a share, transfer Kr. 
90,000,000 (£2,080,444) to share capital through a 
bonus issue of shares and to carry forward the 
balance of Kr. 26,004.569 <£1 £03,299). 

The report and accounts and proposals regarding 
distribution©! profits were approved by the Annual • 
General Meeting of Shareholders on Wednesday, 
19th May, In Stockholm. 


Copies of the full Report (In English) may be obtained 
from: Alfa-Loval ABi Tumba, Stockholm, Sweden. 
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COMBEN & WAKELING 

^ . . 


AN EXTREME!# 


The Annual General Meeting of Comben A 
Wakeling Limited was held on May 19th at the 
Rest Hotel, Kenton Road, Kenton, Harrow, 
Middlesex, 

The following is the circulated statement of 
the Chairman and Joint Managing Director, Mr 
H. £. Comben, OBE, BSc, AMICE, FIOB : 

I am fortunate that in my first Chairman’s 
Statement to the Public Company, I am able to 
announce an extremely good year for the Com¬ 
pany in 1964; the upward trend for the first 
six months mentioned in our announcement in 
October continued to the end of the year. 

For those who dislike delving through masses 
of figures, the important figures are: 

515 Soles Completions (excluding Local 
Authority housing). 

£271,000 Net Profit before taxation on house¬ 
building, contracting, etc. (Tax will take about 
£153,000.) 

17 per cent Proposed final dividend, subject 
to approval at the Annual General Meeting fol¬ 
lowing 8 per cent interim already paid, making 
25 per cent for the year. 

The year 1964 started particularly well with 
three large estates in full swing, producing 
houses to rigid programmes and with maximum 
economy. 

Unfortunately, later in the year the rhythm 
was partly destroyed by delay in receipt of 
Planning Approvals, which prevented the 
smooth transfer of balanced teams to their new 
sites. 

In Autumn, a new cloud arose in the growing. 
scarcity of materials, particularly bricks and 
plasterboard; this.was occasioned by the deter¬ 
mination of our whole industry to raise pro¬ 
duction of new buildings. 
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The shortages were irregular and some of the 
iy’s areas their efforts so 

>rd sales total houses was acl 

_Jof/our work anXysore agdm,' a sat] 

#■#*» fxpmmm special 

Modern'Church, a large Service Garage? a Block 
of Shops, a Supermarket and 87 houses for 
Local Authorities—(these with the sold houses 
mentioned above give a grand total of 602 new 
houses during the year). 

The Supermarket we were proud of as it was 
designed in our Drawing Office to the require¬ 
ments of die owner; in construction it was 
erected from foundation and handed over in 
19 weeks. 

Land: The acquisition of land for develop¬ 
ment is always a major concern for the Com¬ 
pany, and in 1964 we were fortunate to buy 
suitable land to the value of £570,000 against 
kind consumed in the year of £256,000. It is 
difficult to collate these “ins and outs” of 
land as values vary across the country and prices 
of new land are steadily increasing. However, 
the final stock was £843,000 all at cost price (no 
element of Increment of older purchases has 
been included). 

Staff: A record result is only attained by hard 
work on die part of the Company’s Staff and 
Workers—to them I offer grateful thanks for 
myself, my Co-Directors, and all of the Share¬ 
holders. 

The Future : There are one or two imponder¬ 
able factors affecting housebuilding at present, 
such as the continued shortage of certain 
materials and also the tightness of mortgage 
money from Building Societies and Local 
Authorities, so I should be unwise to attempt 
a long range forecast for 1965. I can only say 
that the number of sales completions for 1965 
is following closely on the heels of the equiva¬ 
lent for 1964. 

I hope that when the half yearly figures are 
published about October a satisfactory picture 
can be given. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 




JERSEY-KAPWOOD LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: NOTTINGHAM 

Air Alick Altman, Chairman, reporting to the Members states that more of the 
Company’s products found markets abroad in 1964 than in any previous year and that 
the promise for 1965 is encouraging. Extensions to production departments have 
continued and further developments are being pursued. The present intention is that 
a first step in the progressive expansion of the Company’s permanent capital should take 
place in 1966. 

Turnover for the first quarter of 1965 shows an appreciable increase over the same 
period last year, and the order book remains at a high level. 

GROUP TRADING PROFIT . 

GROUP NET PROFIT . . 

NET PROFIT AFTER TAXATION . ... 

DIVIDEND ON PREFERRED ORDINARY AND ORDINARY 
SHARES . 

TURNOVER INDEX (1961 «100). 

' .. ■- ’xj lifr ) fa 

. .... - - j L ™, 

ild TtstsLEsatf ««d^ 


1984 

1963 

4623,179 

£348,777 

4333;ei7 

£201,599 

4156,1491 

£100,378 

£67,537 

£57,422 

(16%) 

(12 J%) 

137 

110 
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BROWN BAYLEY LTD. 

ROFITS 

MR Jj& ■ 

w . * ■ , -u*. - 

The ninth Annual General Meeting of Brown 
Bayley Limited was held on May 14th 
at Attercliffe, Sheffield, Mr J. W. Garton, 
JP (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is the statement by the chair¬ 
man which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts: 

As you will have seen from the Directors’ 
Report, various changes in the composition of 
the Board of Directors have occurred. We are 
losing the services of Mr J. S. Ridges, who has 
been a Director for a number of years and our 
best thanks and wishes go to hfin on his retire¬ 
ment. It is with regret we record the death of 
Mr R. Barnaby in May, 1964, 

Mr W. H. Denton and Mr J. H. Shelmerdine, 
Joint Managing Directors of Brown Bayley 
Steels Limited, have been appointed Directors 
of the Company since the last meeting. 

The Accounts now presented cover the twelve 
months ended December 31, 1964. 

The Profit and Loss Account shows a balance, 
after tax, of £244,363, compared with £225,636- 
in 1963. This is accounted for by the increased 
dividends recommended by both Brown Bayley 
Steels Limited and The Hoffmann Manufactur¬ 
ing Company Limited. Your Directors have 
pleasure ‘therefore in recommending a Final 
Dividend of \2\ per cent, less tax. This to¬ 
gether with die Interim Dividend of 5 per cent, 
less tax, already paid, makes a total for the 
year of 171 per cent, Jess tax, which compares 
with a total of 15 per cent for 1963. 

SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The Hoffmann Manufacturing Company 
Limited; As was mentioned in the previous 
Statement, the Chelmsford Work** are sit¬ 
uated in an area where shortage of labour is 
a continuing difficulty, and during last year they 
had to work considerable overtime to achieve a 
record sale. Profit margins, however, continue 
to be narrow and it is only by constantly im¬ 
proving their methods of manufacture and 
having an energetic organisation that they can 
hope to absorb the increased, costs. The new 
plant and machinery was not delivered until 
the latter part of the year and their 
Accounts do not show any - advantage from the 
installation. 

There is a better balance of work of all type** 
ih both factories and orders are at a higher level 
than for many years. Their efforts in the export 
market also resulted in increased turnover, and 
they hope for additional business in this highly 
competitive market this year. 

The stock facilities at their Branches are being 
modernised and extended; their commercial and 
technical sales staff Jjave strengthened their 
world-wide connections by personal visits. I 
have every confidence that this Company will 
continue to secure its share of the available bear- 

■ad an I.C.T4500 
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increasing Us 6 qT equipment, In^ addition* ' 
the Group Capital Coihmihnom for pfent and 
machinery at December 31, 1964, amounted to 
£734,056. ' * - * * 

The Accounts for this Company for the year 
ended December 31, 1964, are published as part 
of your Directors’ Report and Accounts and 
show a profit before taxation, but aftfer all other 
charges, of £1,331,484, and compares with 
£1,304,412 for the previous year. Income Tax 
and Profits Tax absorb £456,458 against 
£565,975 in 1963. The net profit of the Group 
is therefore £875,026 and compares with 
£738,437 for 1963. 

The Final Dividend recommended is 17$ per 
cent, less tax, which with the Interim Dividend 
already paid of 71 per cent, less rax, makes a 
total dividend of 25 per cent, less tax, for the 
year, and compares with a total dividend of 23 
per cent, less tax, for 1963. 

Brown Bayley Steels Limited: The improved 
working conditions referred to in last year’s 
Report were reflected in a satisfactory flow of 
orders and sales were maintained at a high level. 
The first months of the present year continue 
to be satisfactory but pressure on costs continues 
and on many of the Company's products a statu¬ 
tory price ceiling still exists and consequently 
this situation can only be met by increased 
efficiency, which is the Management's constant 
aim. 
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f ffh* Mill Which I mentioned 

> Wtyear was omiAifeJaiied in August, 1964, at 
planned. During the course of 1965 additional 
equipment will t bo installed to facilitate the 
handling of the increased tonnage now being 
rolled. A Vacuum Degassing Plant to improve 
the quality of certain high grade alloy steels will 
be commissioned towards the end of the year. 

The Company’s South African Subsidiary had 
another successful year. 

The Accounts for this Company for the year 
ended December 31, 1964, are published as part 
of your Directors* Report and Accounts and 
show a profit before taxation but affer all other 
charges of £652,035, compared with £508,871 
for 1963: Taxation, after adjustment for over¬ 
provision in previous years, amounts to 
£233,614. The Balance for appropriation is 
£418,264 as against £386,234 for 1963. 

The Final Dividend recommended is 14 per 
cent, less tax, which with the Interim Dividend 
of 5 per cent, less tax, already paid, will make 
a total distribution of 19 per cent less tax, for 
the year, and compares with 16 per cent, less tax, 
for 1963. 

The Fatnley Housing Association Limited: 
The Association have again reduced the interest 
free loan by £200 and die balance now outstand¬ 
ing is £3,200. 

The report was adopted. 
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GLENFIELD & KENNEDY 
HOLDINGS LIMITED 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
MAY 2 *, 196 $ 

STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 

The sixty-sixth Annual Genera! Meeting of 
Glenfield 8 c Kennedy Holdings Limited will be 
held at Kilmarnock on May 28, 1965. ‘ The 
following is an extract from the statement by 
the Chairman, Sir James R. H. Hutchison, 
Bt* DSO, which was circulated with the Reports 
and Accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1964. 

In some respects the year 1964 may be re¬ 
garded as a period of consolidation within Our 
Group, particularly for Glenfield Sc Kennedy 
Limited and Alley & MacLellan Limited. In 
addition to an extensive programme of re¬ 
equipment and rationalisation and re-design of 
products at Kilmarnock, much effort required 
to be directed towards providing manufacturing 
facilities for Alley & MacLellan Limited conse¬ 
quent upon the disposal. of their Worcester 
Works. Although this latter operation was 
carried through most expeditiously and success¬ 
fully, inevitably it entailed some disruption in 
normal production at Kilmarhock throughout the 
year. 

Despite many difficulties encountered by our 
companies, we commenced to benefit from our 
re-orgariisation and rationalisation schemes 
with the considerable expenditure involved, and 
this enabled us to take advantage of the improved 
demand for our products. I am glad to report, 
therefore, that along the lines of my forecast, we 
have made a recovery from a group loss of 
£185,000 in 1963 to a profit of just over £56,000 
for 1964. 

Orders received by group companies during 
1964 showed an increase of 18 per cent on 
1963. Saks rose from £7,000,000 to over 
£7,750,000 and orders On hand at the end of the 
year totalled nearly £7,500,000 compared with 
£5,500,000 at the end of 1963. 

The general level of prices has improved 
from the uneconomic levels of 1963. Costs, 
however, continue to rise at a disturbing rate 
due to shorter working hours combined with 
higher wage rates and associated benefits. 
Furthermore, production is being hampered by 
the increasing shortage of technicians and skilled 
craftsmen. This situation is being generally 
experienced throughout industry at the present 
time. 

Within our Group wc are making efforts to 
counteract these adverse factors through re¬ 
equipment and other measures directed towards 
the most economic use of the manpower 
available. 

Having regard to the improved trend indi¬ 
cated by the 1964 accounts, and the further 
improvement anticipated for 1965, the directors 
have decided to repeat last year’s distribution 
of 12 ] per cent on the ordinary stock, absorbing 
£102,888 net after income tax. The whole of 
this distribution has required to be provided 
from reserves. Accordingly, a sum of £200,000 
has been transferred from General Reserve which 
leaves, a balance carried forward on profit and 
Loss Account of £97,274. 

The Chancellor’s proposals will fall severely 
upon our Group. To cover Ordinary Dividends 


THE GLOBE TELEGRAPH 

AND 

TRUST COMPANY LIMITED 


investment Trust Company; 


Chairman : Mr S. John Pears, FCA 


Capital ; Authorised. £16,000,000 

Issued. £13,104,000 

4% Debenture Stock 1975;80. £3,542,704 

In his statement circulated with the Report and Accounts for the nine months ended 
March 31, 1965, Mr S. John Pears, who had been elected Chairman on May 4, 1965, following 
the untimely death of his predecessor, the late Lord Pender, comments on the nine months 
results and the Report and Accounts, which show: 


Capital (Issued). £13,104,000 

F.arnings (Net). 

Dividend... 

Reserves (£2,184,000 capitalised since last Report). 

Debenture Stock. 

Assets. 

Investments (Book Value). £20,602,111 

Note.—Tile comparable Earnings (Net) for nine months of the year ended June 30, 1964, on 
a proportionate basis, were £897,565 and the rate of dividend paid for that year (I2J 
per cent)* on the smaller capital, is equivalent to 9g per cent for nine months. 


March 31, 

June 30, 

1965 

1964 

£13,104,000 

£10,920,000 

£990,127 

see note 

9|% 

see note 

£4,096,000 

£5,824,166 

£3,542,704 

£3,542,704 

£51,570,413 

£51,644,725 

£20,602,111 

£20,314,689 


The Directors announce that it is proposed to pay a. dividend in August or September 
of 6 J per cent; a further dividend will be paid in February or March, 1966. 
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at the present rate, clearly ive shall require in 
future to achieve a substantially higher level 
of gross earnings than would have sufficed under 
the existing tax structure. 

FUIUKE 

There arc a number of factors which Justify 
cautious optimism in considcimg the prospects 
for our Group in the future. The trend in the 
volume of orders continues to be favourable 
and there has been some improvement in the 
level of prices. Increasingly during 1965, benefit 
should accrue from the various schemes I have 
referred to in this report, and also from our 
diversifications. Against this there will be 
difficulties which can be overcome by sustained 
effort and maximum co-operation and flexibility 
of attitude on the pan of all employees 

In the absence of any major set-back, however, 
and given political and economic stability, it is 
reasonable to expect a material increase in 
earnings in 1965. 

JAMES R. H. HUTCHISON. 

Chairman. 


BANCO CENTRAL 

Madrid, Spain 

QUARTER CENTURY’S PROGRESS 

The Annual General Meeting of the BANCO 
CENTRAL was held in Madrid on March 27th 
under the chairmanship of His Excellency 
Mr Ignacio Villalonga ViUalba. 

The Annual Report reflects in detail the posi¬ 
tive trend of business aud the favourable 
development of the principal items of the 
Balance Sheet. At the end of 1964, credit 
accounts had risen to Pesetas 51,082.6 m , a 
record in BANCO CENTRAL'S history. 

A disposable profit of Ptas 531.7 m. will be 
distributed with an allocation of Ptas 250 in. to 
reserves, thus bringing reserves to Ptas 1,996 m.. 
representing 285.15 per cent of the share capital. 
A Niim of Ptas 144.4 m. was allotted to dividend** 

It was on May 4ih, 25 years ago, that Mr 
Villalonga joined the Bank as a Delegate- 
Counsellor and Vice-President. Figures were 
compiled this year to show the Bank’s position 
in 1940, comparing capital, reserves, customers' 
and bankers’ deposits, stocks and securities in 
the Bank's portfolio, benefits, etc. For instance, 
in 1940 customers’ and bankers’ deposirs then 
amounted to Ptas 559 m., whilst during the year 
under review these deposits reached Pius 
51.155 m. 

Twenty-five years ago the BANCO CEN¬ 
TRAL had 154 branch offices, 19 of which were 
situated in the province capitals. Now there are 
391 offices in province capitals and other im¬ 
portant places in the peninsula, the Balearic 
Islands, Canary Islands and Africa. 

During the year under review 18 banking 
enterprises were taken over, some of them ot 
considerable importance. 


BANCO DI ROMA 

The dividend, owing to an error in trans¬ 
mission, was recently published at L. 100 
per srtjkre (tO per cent). This should have 
read L. 500 (10 per cent). 


RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT 

RECORD RESULTS—INCREASED DIVIDENDS 
PLANS FOR EXPANSION 

SIR HALFORD REDDISH ON CURRENT PROSPECTS 


The annual general meeting of The Rugby 
Portland Cement Co., Ltd., will be held on 
June 11th. The following is an extract from 
the speech of Sir Halford Reddish which has 
been circulated with the Accounts: 

In 1964 we achieved our nineteenth succes¬ 
sive record profit and an increase of 25 per cent 
over the previous record in 1963. 

It was a year of great pressure. Helped 
admittedly by the stocks of Portland cement 
clinker built up during die unusually severe 
winter of 1962/63, our home trade deliveries in 
1964 were 29.8 per cent up on those for 1963 ; 
and of course a long spell of open building 
weather which lasted to within a fortnight oi 
the year's end helped too. 

The proposed final dividends (6d. a share on 
the Ordinary shares and 8d. a share on the “A” 
shares) bring die totals for the year to 9d. on 
the Ordinary shares (against 7]d. for 1963) and 
to Is. Od. on the “A” shares (which also com¬ 
pares with 7 Id. for 1963). 

In the peculiar circumstances existing this year 
with the pending introduction of a Capital Gams 
Tax it was felt to be in the interests of the 
.shareholders to make in March an advance 
announcement of our dividend intentions and 
indicating that the group profit for 1964 would 
be substantially in excess of that for 1963. 
At the same time we stated that a review' of the 
company's assets, including shares in subsidiary 
companies, had shown that in the opinion of 
the Board book values understated current 
values bv not less than J£ 12,000,000. 

PKODUC 11VII Y 

The cement industry has for long been highly 
mechanised with a comparatively small labour 
force and large expensive units of continuous 
process plant. The scope for any dramatic 
advance in productivity is therefore much less 
than in many industries where, for example, 
plant now used for one shift of eight hours a 
day could be used for double or treble that 
time. Our plants, on the other hand, arc run¬ 
ning continuously and vve cannot get more than 
24 hours out of the day, nor more than 7 days 
out of the week! Nevertheless, our production 
per man hour has been increased in the last 10 
years by 22.5 per cent. 

We are now well advanced with the installa¬ 
tion of equipment for computer-controlled pro¬ 
duction at one of our plants. It is to some 
extent experimental but we believe that it will 
effect amongst other things a significant saving 
of kiln fuel The computer should be working 
early in 1966 

The 57-mile pipeline between our chalk 
quarries near Dunstable and our Rugby works, 
and the furtliei line linking that works with our 
Southam works, are both now in operation. 

We have abundant confidence in a continued 
growth in the demand for cement, and are 
therefore working on plans for a substantial 
expansion of our productive capacity in the UK. 
To sow is less difficult than to reap, but \\fe 
believe with our colleagues in the industry that 
this new capacity will be needed in rhe years 
that lie ahead. 


Our new Head Office in Rugby is nearing 
completion. We expect to move in within the 
next few weeks. 

PROCRESS OVERSEAS 

In Western Australia our second unit came 
into production in June, 1964, rather more than 
doubling the productive capacity of the works. 
The demand for cement continues to increase 
as the State goes from strength to strength in 
its rapid programme of industrialisation. We 
shall in the near future have to give careful con¬ 
sideration to the provision of a^hird unit. 

Our Trinidad subsidiary has maintained its 
position in an increasingly competitive market 
and has contributed its quota to the group 
profit. 

Tile current year began reasonably well with 
our home trade deliveries for the first three 
months 17.5 per cent up on those for the cor¬ 
responding period of 1964 in spite of less 
favourable Weather conditions. Group profits 
were also up. 

But the ultimate result of our efforts in 1965 
is at present clouded, indeed dominated, by the 
uncertainties created by the present UK govern¬ 
ment. 

I am not one of those who say that the busi¬ 
nessman should withhold all co-operation from 
a socialist government. On the coniraiy, as they . 
are the constitutionally elected government we 
should do what we can (with, if I may say so. 
perhaps a wider experience of industry and 
finance than many o( them) to help them not to 
do too many things which will damage the 
nation's economy. 

THL FINANCE BE I 

Tile Piime Minister and the Chancellor ha\c 
quite rightly done their best to convince the 
world that we in Britain mean to defend die 
present exchange value of sterling. We must 
hope that confidence will soon return, but 
evidence of a national will to work will be more, 
effective than words. 

If the Finance Bill reaches the Statute Book in 
anything like its present form it will have a 
disastrous effect on the national economy. The 
savage attack on capital in so many ways must 
make investment in our industries less attractive, 
not least to investors overseas. 

The restriction on overseas investment is ; - 
surely a retrograde step. Not only do we need ( 
to build up our “ invisible ” income, but such 
investment also usually leads to increased export 
trade in one way or another. ** 

It has become increasingly fashionable foi ; 
the Chairman of a public company to make fore- 
casts of profits and dividends. I have always ! 
declined to do so. TJis year more than most, j 
we face many problems, many uncertainties. I | 
can but say that the Rugby team will continue jj 
to do its best to protect your interests and to J 
make 1965 our twentieth consecutive record I 
year. | 


A copy of the full speech tnay he obtained 
on application to the Secretary at Crown House . £ 
Rugby. I 
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DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED 
MINES LIMITED 

Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa 

From the statement by the Chairman, Mr. II. F. Oppcnheimer 


RECORD SALES 

Saks by the Central Selling Organisation were a record for 
the fourth successive year and, at £133,186,000, exceeded the 
previous year’s figures by £17,207,500—This increase is due in 
part to the higher level of gem diamond prices which were 
brought into effect in February 1964. Diamond stocks held by 
the Group at the end of the year amounted to £13,019,500 as 
compared with £9,264,000 at the end of 1963; these stocks were 
of normal size for the needs of efficient operation. 

PRODUCTION 

Production of Consolidated Diamond Mines of South- 
West Africa and of the Premier Mine increased substantially, 
as did the production in Namaqualand from Annex Klcio/ec. 
At Jagersfontein production will continue up to about 1970, 
when, in all probability, the mine will have reached the end of 
its life. To replace the operations at Jagersfontein, consulting 
engineers are studying the economics of reopening the Kotfie- 
fontein mine. Prospecting is also being carried on at the Voor- 
spoed Mine in the Orange Free State. 

INCREASED PR0FIT$ 

The Group profit for the vear, before tax, amounted to 
£54,166,500, compared with £39,627,500 in 1963. The Group 
profit attributable to De Beers, after providing for taxation and 
deduction of minority interests, increased to £34,834,500 from 
£24,964,000 in the previous year. Taxation absorbed £14,320,500, 
an increase of £2,886,500 over 1963. 

TAXATION INCREASE 

In this year’s budget, the Minister of Finance announced a 
five per cent, surcharge on income tax for the current year and 
the year ending 31st December, 1966. Jn addition, a loan levy 
is to be imposed on taxable profit for the lafteryctto The-rate of 
income tax now applicable to diamond mines is, therefore, 471 
per cent, to which a loan, levy equal to 21 per cent, of taxable 
income must be added, Furthermore, the price received by the 
companies for their product (excepting Jagersfontein which 
enjoys a special exemption) is reduced by 10 per cent by the 
Diamond Export duty. Overall, therefore, the taxation applic¬ 
able to diamond mining is very high indeed and, in spite of the 
very satisfactory current rate of net profits achieved, causes 
considerable concern for the future. 

MARINE DIAMOND CORPORATION 

The agreement made with Marine Diamond Corporation 
envisaged a public flotation of the shares in that company. All 
parties to the agreement have, however, conic to the conclusion 
that this would be undesirable at this stage and a new agreement 
has therefore been recently entered into. This provides for the 
transfer to Marine Diamond Corporal ion of the foreshore 
concession contiguous to the Marine Diamond Corporation 
concession in consideration of the issue to Consolidated Dia¬ 
mond Mines of sufficient shares to acquire a 29 per cent, 
interest in Marine Diamond Corporation. 

MARKETING ARRANGEMENTS 

Last year referencewas made to the problems facing a South 
African company carrying op business in many of the newly 
independent African states. A similar situation arose in Tan¬ 
zania over bur investment, jointly with the Government, in 
Williamson Diamonds Limited, and we have handled this 
difficulty in a similar way. That investment is now held by & 


GROUP PROFIT BEFORE TAX. 

.. C54.1M.900 

PROFIT ATTRIBUTABLE TO 

DE BEERS AFTER TAX. 

.. £34.834.500 

MARKET VALUE OF 

MOM-DIAMOND INVESTMENTS 

AND NET CASH ASSETS. 

.. £144,212,000 


company which is registered and managed outside the Republic 
of South Africa, and is not a subsidiary of De Beers. The 
Government of Tanzania continues to recognise that the 
national interest is best served by the policy of maintaining 
price stability in the world diamond market, and there is 
no reason to fear that this change, any more than the similar 
changes reported last year, w ill disrupt the centralised marketing 
organisation in London. 

NON-DIAMOND INTERESTS 

On 3Kt December last the market value of the non-diamond 
investments of the Group, taking market value for quoted and 
balance sheet values for non-quoted investments was 
£106,155,000 compared with £94,440,000 a year ago. The net 
current assets of the Group at the end of lust year amounted to 
£65,060,000 compared with £62,306,000 at the end of 1963. 
After deduction of minority interests, the total value of the non¬ 
diamond investments and net cash assets attributable to De 
Beers was £144,212,000 compared with £131,651,500 the 
previous year. 

CENTRAL SELLINO ORGANISATION 

The value of diamonds available for sale through the Central 
Selling Organisation increased by nearly 40 per cent between 
1962 and the end of last year and it is anticipated that there 
will be a further increase this year and during 1966. Even allowing 
for the fact that gem prices were raised on average by five 
per cent in 1963 and by ten per cent in 1964. these figures show 
a very substantial increase in the diamonds becoming available. 
The principal contributory factor was the increased production 
of die De Bed's Group mines in South and South-West Africa, 
and the additional production of those mines coming into 
operation, to which I referred earlier, should ensure that this 
trend continues. Tn recent years we have, more often than not, 
had to deal with a shortage rather than with an over-supply 
of gem diamonds, and at present no reserve stocks are held. 
While therefore, in times of recession, we have experienced no 
great difficulty in maintaining the basic price structure of the 
industry, in tunes of strong demand we have had considerable 
difficulty in meeting our customers’ requirements. Hence prices 
in the open market from time to time have Substantially 
exceeded those which we seek to maintain arid which we 
consider wise in the interests of long term stability. For all 
these reasons, therefore, I believe that the steps we are taking 
to raise production in our Group, and so increase the volume 
of goods available to the Central Selling Organisation, is fully 
justified and will not only mak£ possible a larger volume of 
trade, but will increase the stability of the industry. 

Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts ore obtainable 
from 40 tfoiboni Viaduct, London , E.C.l. 
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GRAY’S CARPETS AND TEXTILES, 

LIMITED 

HIGHER EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 
MR P. L. ILfMlNG ON CURRENT PROSPECTS 


The eighteenth Annual General Meeting of 
Gray’s Carpets and Textiles Limited was hdd 
on May 12th in London, Air P. L. Fleming 
(she Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from hi* circulated 
statement: 

The group profit on trading ha* gone up 
from £599,615 to £813,735. This means that 
after the deductions as shown in the Consoli¬ 
dated Profit and Loss Account \vc arc left with 
£290,347, against £179,295 last year, available 
for distribution. Out of this we have paid the 
Preference dividend and will, by the time you 
read this, have paid a total of 171 per cent on 
the Ordinary Shares for 1964, compared with 
15 per cent for 1963. 

GROUP ACTIVITIES—TEXTII.F 

You may remember that I was fairly opu> 
mistic in my Statement this time last year, but 
what is particularly gratifying about the 1964 
results is that every subsidiary company did 
well, and all except one did substantially better 
than in 1963. 'l*hc imprenement was general 
throughout the group. 

The exception was Rate 1 iffe Brothers. The 
unusually mild weather throughout the year re¬ 
duced the demand for blankets and prevented us 
from recovering increases in the price of raw 
materials. This dependence on the weather is 
possibly unavoidable, but the fact remains that 
the company is an extremely efficient producer 
and can be relied on to earn a high return on the 
capital involved. 

As regards Victoria Weaving and Finishing, I 
mentioned last year the advisability of suitable 
equipment to take advantage of some of the 
new trends in manufacture. We are now in the 


process of installing warp knitting machines 
These have not yet had time to make any con¬ 
tribution to profits, but arc expected to do so 
before long. In the meantime our usual types of 
production showed an increase in turnover and 
in profit. 

John Fenton and David Bradley Mills have 
again done much better, and they have done so 
without the help of any further capital expendi¬ 
ture. In fact the installation of additional 
modern plant is really overdue, as we have 
naturally hesitated to venture any of our meagre 
funds in an industry where so many firms have 
been closing down. The improved resuLts are 
therefore entirely due to the local management. 

EMPHASIS ON C ARPET MANUFACTURING 

These three companies mentioned above are 
the three which are referred to by the word 
“ Textile ” in the title of the parent com¬ 
pany ; and they contributed, in 1964, 17 per 
cent of the Trading Profit. The balance of 83 
per cent was earned in carpets. The carpet 
proportion has been increasing year by year for 
some dme past, mainly because it has seemed 
advisable to concentrate on carpet manufacture 
rather than spread our efforts—and your money 
—over a variety of activities. Our finanJ.il 
resources have never, right from the time the 
company was formed, been sufficient to enable 
us to indulge in the form of industrial polygamy 
commonly known as diversification. And so 
we are, proportionately, becoming more and 
more a carpet company. 

1964 was o good year for carpets, and u'c 
increased our profits in our two UK companies, 
in our Australian subsidiary and in our associ¬ 
ated company in New Zealand. 
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EXPORT MARKETS 

There was a time when Australia and New 
Zealand were about the most valuable export 
markets for carpets, but sudden changes in the 
local economic situation were apt to make them 
uncertain ones. These two companies in the 
Antipodes should enable us to avoid the old 
headaches of frustrated exports and to secure 
a regular profit from these markets. Our Tas¬ 
man Scottish Company is being even more 
successful than we expected, and we arc now 
engaged in erecting plant with which to spin 
our own yarn ; and it is a pleasure, in this con¬ 
nection, to acknowledge the help and encour¬ 
agement wc have consistently enjoyed from the 
'Tasmanian authorities 

It is, however, obvious that if wc are to 
secure the profits from traditional overseas 
markets by setting up to manufacture in the 
territories of the customers, we must find oLlier 
outlets for the goods we make at home. Carpets 
are not easy to export. Other countries are apt 
either to make their own or else do without. 
It Is therefore with some pride that we can say 
that in 1964 more than 13 per cent of our pro¬ 
duction was sold overseas. I wonder if other 
carpet manufacturers can »ay the same. Also, 
whereas in 1962 (the last year for which figure*, 
are available) 10 per cent of the wool used for 
carpets in this country was home grown and 
90 per cent imported, we in 1964 used 50 per 
cent home-grown wool. And it is perhaps woi lit 
remarking, in connection with the saving of 
imports, that Mrs 1970 who is so busy telling 
everyone about central heating will not need to 
import nearly so much oil if she goes in for 
wall-to-wall carpeting. 

MARK FTING—THE IMPORTANT PROBUM 

However essential exports may be, they arc 
impossible to achieve except against a back¬ 
ground of a prosperous market at home, and in 
an industry where capacity and demand are so 
evenly balanced, marketing is in fact the niosi 
important problem. However, we have been 
working on this problem for some time and aic 
optimistic for the current year. 

If you feel that this optimism is hardly 
reflected in a miserable rise of 2i per cent in the 
dividend, let me say that if we had paid more 
(as well we could out of earnings of 36 per 
cent) it would at once have been pointed out 
that wc had reduced the cover below what the 
experts think is necessary under Corporation 
Tax ; and so the shares would promptly have 
been marked down in price. And they are 
already under-valued, and have been so for a 
long time. 

That we have produced good results, and that - 
W'e expect to continue doing so, is veiy largely 
due to my colleagues, to the people who have 
local control of the subsidiary companies, and 
indeed to all the executives and operatives 
throughout the group—to all of w hom om „ 
thanks axe due. 


CHAIRMAN'S ADOITIONAI. REMARKS 

Commenting at the Meeting on the prospect 
for the current year the Chairman stated that 
profits so far were almost exactly the same as 
in 1964. "If it were not/’ he said, “for Mr 
Three-pcr-ccut Brown, who has more than 
doubled the number be first thought of and 
made mortgages for bousing almost impossible 
to obtain, there would be nothing to worry 
about.** 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE KLINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 

MrW.G.Castefl on Outstanding Performance in Company’sFiftlethYear 

The fifty-first Annual General Meeting was held on May 18th in London, Mr William G. 

Castell (Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 

The following highlights were contained in the Chairman’s circulated statement: 

* It is most satisfactory to be able to report substantial progress in the Company’s affairs 
and to have established an outstanding performance during our fiftieth year. 

* Our association with Imperial Chemical Industries is of the greatest importance to us 
It has enhanced our prestige both at home and abroad and 1964 will unquestionably 
appear as a landmark in the history of this Company. 

* We are continuing to increase our share of the yarn procesxing market although; at the 
moment, profit margins have been substantially reduced. Nevertheless, we are introduc¬ 
ing a range of new machines which will give « fresh impetus to our efforts in the yam 
market and which will assist us in restoring our margins because of the very high 
performance of these machines. 

* We fully expect to be able to oompetc sqrongly in export markets with the sale* of our 
nsaclunea as not only are they highly productive but also produce yarns possessing 
entirety new textile characteristics, which we fed in due course will bring about a further 
extension in the uoe of synthetic fibres. One of these machines has already been intro¬ 
duced for safe and has found immediate success in overseas markets, especially in the 
USA. 

* It is too early to give a dear indication of what may be expected from the current 
financial year. All that can he said definitely is that the Company enjoys an important 
position in an important sector of industry; is equipped with an outstanding staff of 
experts many of whom are recognised internationally as being leaders of thought in the 

> synthetic yam field, and these activities are supported by strong resources. If there is to 
be a slowing down in our rate of growth, we expect it to be temporary and we believe 
: our long-term prospects and opportunities to be outstanding. 

M j. The Report and Accounts were adapted. '■ 
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SNIA VISCOSA 

Sot ietA Naztonale Industrie! Application! 

Viscosn 

Hc.nl Dftii'c : Via Ccrtixia, H, Milan, ltal\ 
—Capital: Lit. $6,043.7(0,000 

The Animal General Meeting of Snia Viscosa 
was held in Milan on April 29, 1965 under die 
chairmanship of Dr Franco Marinotti. 

The Report presented by the Board of Direc¬ 
tors outlines the development of the man-made 
iibre industry on the Ital'an market as well as 
abroad. Production by the SNIA VISCOSA 
Group during 1964 totalled 162m. kg and was 
die highest ever in its history, as against 150m. 
kg in 1963. 

The Report goes on to supply derailed infor¬ 
mation on both the growth in the Group’s pro¬ 
duction capacity and the improvements in the 
quality of cellulose filaments and fibres (rayon, 
staple fibre, Koplon, acetate fibres) and .synthetic 
as well as protein filaments and fibres (lition, 
lilion-style, velicren, merinova). Output of pri¬ 
mary materials and auxiliaries such as cellulose, 
caprolactam, electric power, etc., also rose 
steeply. The new installation for serrachemical 
cellulose employed in the manufacture of paper 
came into use. Part of the hydroelectric plants 
came into service in 1964, and another section 
will follow soon. The new thermal power 
nations commissioned in 1964 are working well. 

Work continued during 1964 on research into 
hydrocarbons and there were excellent results. 
In this connection the Report recalls that SNIA 
VISCOSA is scheduled to increase its output ot 


caprolactam with' M new large plant that wilt 
oHow the use of the natural gas deposits around 
Foggia. In the meantime a company of the 
Group bat finished laying the Candela-Foggia 
gas pipeline and ib working on projects for pipe¬ 
lines to supply a number of towns in the South 
of Italy. 

Machinery for installations producing cellu¬ 
lose,* rayon and staple fibre, fifion, etc., continued 
ro be supplied to the USSR, Spain, Japan and 
other countries during 1964. 

The Report next gives ample information on 
trade investments in Italy and abroad. It 
explains in this connection that, in order to 
develop the Group’s international activities, a 
decision had been taken to establish a Luxem¬ 
bourg holding company, Sspins,” Society de 
Participations Internationales SA., wholly owned 
by SNIA VISCOSA and in charge of all the 
Group’s foreign interests (S.N.I.A.CE. and 
Fibracolor, Spain, S.N J.A.F.A., Argentina, 
Fibre S.A., Brazil, CeUulwa dc Chihuahua and 
Viscosa de Chihuahua, Mexico, and South India 
Viscose, India). 

In conclusion the Report reviews the balnnce 
sheet that had closed with a net profit of Lit. 
6,275m. (Lit. 6,321m. in 1963), alter setting 
aside Lit. 8,500m. for depreciation: a scale equal 
to that of the preceding year. 

Many shareholders participated in the discus¬ 
sion that followed and asked for clarifications. 
The Chairman replied to all of them and out¬ 
lined the various measures taken in 1964 to 
cope with the difijcultics of the Italian economy. 
The drop in demand at home hud been corn- 
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pen sated by » considerate ffee ta exports. This 
had demanded sacrifices. ‘ Returns ty<re based on 
international prices but internal ' Costs Had in¬ 
creased greatly, particularly a* regards wages, 
salaries and social security payments. 

The Chairman referred cipeqiaily to the search 
for natural gas and to the plans for producing 
caprolactam on the basis of the Company’s own 
processes. He stated further that SNIA 
VISCOSA was planning to step up considerably 
its production of acrylic fibres. 

The Chairman finally outlined the tasks that 
were to he entrusted to ” Sapina,** By co-ordin¬ 
ating the financial operations of the various 
foreign interests the company would be. able 
to undertake interesting and major operations in 
international markets. It must be borne in mind 
in this connection that these holdings arc an 
instrument helping the Group iu its world-wide 
exploitation of an Italian technological lead, 
with internatiouai financial co-operation. 

The discussion ended with the approval of 
nn agenda that extolled the service* rendered by 
the Chairman and the Board And determined the 
distribution of profits, fixing the dividend ar Tir. 
130 per share and allocating Lit. 100 m. to the 
Pension and Welfare Fund. 

The Meeting subsequently re-elected the fol¬ 
lowing directors: Dr Franco Murmorti, Ernesto 
Moizzi, Dr Giovanni Ricotti, and Avv. Adolfo 
Tino. In addition, Ing. Alessandro Brunetti and 
Avv. Luigi Santa Maria were newly appointed 
to the Board. The Board then confirmed Dr 
Franco Marinotti in his duties as Chairman and 
Managing Director. 


GRATTAN WAREHOUSES LTD 

Extracts from Review by Chairman, Mr. W. I. Roach 
Trading Year ended 31st January, 1965 

ALL-TIME RECORD FOR THE BUSINESS 


Wc obtained a subslantial increase in Saks, produced a record profit (before Tu\) of £4,399.107, an 
increase of 11.5 °' n and this in a year by no means free of difficulties. 

Total Net Assets have increased b> well over one million pounds and now approach twelve and a half 
million. 

Your Directors recommend a F inal Dividend of 21J making a total for the year of 33% (last year’s 
equivalent was 30°' o ); and propose the capitalisation of a further £400,000 which will increase the 
issued Ordinary Capital to £6,000,000. 

1 believe there is still a great future expansion for Mail Order, and that your Company will share in if. 


j 
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1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

| Ordinary Capital 

£3,600,000 

£4,000,000 

£ 4,400,000 

£ 4,800,000 

£ 5,600,000 

Net Assets 

£8,337,346 

£9,266,076 

£10.209,004 

£lf,f 13,264 

£12,442,074 

Trading Profit 

£3.227,703 

£3.719,835 

£ 3,608,506 

£ 3,944,496 

£ 4,399,107 

(before Tax) 

Ordinary Distribution (gioss) 

£1.404,000 

tM months) 
£1,520,000 

£ 1,540,000 

£ 1,680,000 

£ 1,848,000 

equivalent % on 
£5,600,000 (Present Capital) 

25 1 

27. J 

27.5 

30.0 

33.0 

Net Dividend Cover 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 i 



Dividend and free scrip issue as recommended above were duly approved at the Annual General Meet¬ 
ing held in Bradford, 14th May, 1,965. 
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MELBOURNE AND 
GENERAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST LTD. 

MR DENYS LOWSON 

ON AUSTRALIA’S PROGRESS 

Sir Denys Lowson, Bt, the Chairman, pre¬ 
sided at die twenty-seventh annual general meet¬ 
ing of Melbourne and General Investment Trust 
Limited which was held on May 14th in 
London. 

In the course of his remarks he said ihar the 
Gross revenue amounted to £157,977 compared 
with £126,610 in 1964. Your directors have 
already paid a second interim dividend ot 8 
per cent, making 14 per cent for the vear against 
the equivalent of 12i per cent Iasi year, after 
allowing for the 1 for 1 free scrip issue which 
was made to Ordinary shareholders. 'This divi¬ 
dend has ubsoibcd £51,450 alter deduction of 
income tax, and has resulted in a priority distri¬ 
bution of approximately 22.2 to 84.0 per cent, 
leaving £80,864 to be carried forward against 
£67,102 brought in. 

THE INVESTMENT PORI 101.10 

The market value of the investments as at 
February 28th last shows an appreciation ot 
109.4 per cent over book value compared with 
79 per cent last year. 

The amount attributable to Ordinary share¬ 
holders at the date ot the lust Balance Sheet 
was equal to 20s. Id. per share, compared with 
16s. 2d. per share the previous year. This repre¬ 
sents an increase of 24.2 per cent and compares 
with a full of 31 per cent in the Financial Times 
Actuaries Index over the same period. Raved 
on the valuation as at February 28, 1965, the 
geographical distribution was as follows: 42.90 
per cent in |he United Kingdom, 51.64 per cent 
in the Commonwealth, 3.06 per cent in the 
USA, and 2.40 per cent in Soutli Africa and 
elsewhere ; whilst as' regards categories we had 
1.S4 per cent in Fixed Interest securities with 

16 pci cent in Ordinal v and Deferred shares. 

CARL I ON & UNITFD HlirWFKirs 

The puncipal unquoted investment is still 
represented by the Company’s substantial hold¬ 
ing in Carlton & United Breweries Limited of 
Melbourne, Australia, which represents 37.3 per 
cent ol our total portfolio. This company con¬ 
tinues to make good progress : last year, record 
sales, greater output from the Company’s malt¬ 
ing plant and improvements in operating effici¬ 
ency, brought about by large expenditure on 
modern plant and machinery, enabled die net 
prolit to be increased by 22 per cent. With the 
net amount distributed by TVay of dividend 
again less than half the net cash flow, Carlton 
& United arc in a good position to continue their 
policy of financing capital expenditure from’ 
internal resources. In addition the Company 
does a substantial export trade to over 40 differ¬ 
ent countries. 

I have recently received a message from the 
Chairman of Carlton & United which states that 
their sales |or the current year to date are 2.3 
per cent up and that profits continue to show a 
satisfactory, improvement. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA 

Australians current fiscal year which ends on 
jane 30th next is tfilffcttirthta 
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twelve months ago. The contributing factors 
are a fall of nearly 30 per cent in the price of 
wool from the peak established in February. 

1964, coupled with an increase in imports. 
During the first ten months ol the current finan¬ 
cial year, imports amounted to £A1182.4 million 
against £A971.7 million for the corresponding 
period last year, a rise of 21.7 per cent ; while- 
exports amounted to £A1092.1 million against 
£A1146.6 million, a fall of per cent. This 
relatively small decrease, at a time when there 
was a considerable fall in the price of wool, is 
a true indication that Australia is becoming less 
reliant on wool than in the past, although this 
commodity still represents about 374 per cent 
of total exports. Largely as a result of the in¬ 
crease in imports the visible Australian trade 
gap for the first ten months amounted to a deficit 
of £ A90.3 million against a surplus of £ A 174.9 
million for 1963/64. Australia's total reserves 
amounted to £A745 million at the end of March. 

1965, against £A822 million at the correspond¬ 
ing date a year earlier. This is still well above 
the low point of £A512 million at June 30, 
I960 ; so that while there is no undue cause for 
alarm, the Jail in the reserves must be arrested 
before very lung. 

Last year, I mentioned that there were signs 
of inflation again appearing in Australia ; this 
is now r confirmed by the fact that the consumer 
price index for the six State capital cities for 
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the recent pepetqb^r. quarter yf*5.-4 per cent 
higher than for the corresponding quarter in the 
previous year. In the past Australia’s economy 
has been affected by fluctuations in the price of 
its primary products resulting in balance of pay¬ 
ments crises ; but with her secondary industries 
developing at a rapid rate, the economy has 
row become more broadly based. Furthermore, 
a population census in June, 1961, showed that 
over 30 pci? ccht of the population was under 15 
years of age, so the resulting increase in man¬ 
power available for secondary industries during 
the next few years is likely to be considerable. 

As regards this company, it is difficult at this 
stage to forecast the effect of the new British 
Finance Bill ; but if the taxation position had 
continued unchanged our estimate of earnings 
would have allowed us to pay the same dividend 
with a distribution of about 20.3—77 per cent 
against 22.0 to 84 per cent this year. In fact if 
D.T.R, is completely withdrawn from April, 
1966, as is envisaged in the Finance Bill we still 
estimate to have earnings of approximately 17.9 
per cent (against 17.7 per cent for year under 
review) on the Ordinary shares ; as compared 
with our dividend requirement of 14 per cent. 

The adoption of the report and accounts was 
seconded by Sir Keith Officer and carried unani¬ 
mously, and die proceedings terminated with a 
warm vote of thanks to the Chairman, Sir Denys 
Lowson, directors and staff. 



CHAMBERLAIN 
GROUP LIMITED 

Chairman 

MR. L. F. CHAMBERLAIN, F.I.O.B. 

At the Annua! General Meeting held 20th May, 



1965, the Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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Source of Profits 
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1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


128,269 244,777 

305,801 

388,506 

504,712 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Building and Allied Activities.... 

.... 50.2 

40.3 

31.8 

34.5 

26.8 

Steel Construction... 

... 25.5 

24.5 

27.2 

19.9 

26.1 

Mechanical Engineering. 

7.5 

15.0 

20.9 

19.2 

23.5 

Property Development and 
Investment. 

... 16.8 

20.2 

20.1 

26.4 

$3.6 

Group Progress 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1994 

£ 

C 

c 

£ 

£ 


244,777 305,801 388,506 504,712 

87.448 66,408 1&769 221.965 


26,094 . 63.547 85,760 107,787 


Profit before Tax. 128,269 

Taxation . 54,621 

Net Oividend. 17,456 

Shareholders’ Funds at 31 at December* 1334 £4,202*846 
Issued Capital as from 8th March* 1966 8,230,000 Shares of 8/- esth £2*067*500 
ASSET VALUE PER SHARE 10s. 2d. 

Sapfa lUjupg £*&*£ s - w - 1 
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TAYLOR WOODROW 
LIMITED 

i&m 

The thirtieth Annual General Meeting of 
Taylor Woodrow Limited will be held in 
London on June 11th. 

The following is an extract from the state¬ 
ment by the Chairman, Mr Frank Taylor, 
circulated with the Report and Accounts: 

The Group profit for the year before taxa¬ 
tion shows an increase of 19.4 per cent over 
that for the previous year. This is a record profit 
and has been achieved despite the fact that 
during 1964 we suffered a heavy loss on one of 
our overseas contracts. 

The turnover of the Group, excluding asso¬ 
ciated companies, has increased from £46- 
million in 1963 to £58-million in 1964. Group 
profit before depreciation and taxation was 
£3,329,533 compared with £2,853,501 in 1963. 
The profit after depreciation was £1,946,223 
against £1,629,669 for 1963—an increase of 19.4 
per cent. 

Your Board recommends that a final dividend 
of 7id. per share (less tax) be paid on the issued 
ordinary share capital which, together with the 
interim dividend of 4Vd. per •share (less rax) 
already paid, makes a total of Is. per share (Jess 
tax) as in the previous year. 

TAYLOR WOODROW CONSTRUCTION 
LIMITED: The good progress made by this 
leading subsidiary of your company during the 
year is reflected in the continued growth of borh 
turnover and profit. The weather ^vas kind to 
us and contrasted sharply with the severe con¬ 
ditions of early 1963. 

The number of projects completed during the 
period under review is impressive and covers 
a wide range of work. The new depot at 
Thurrock was handed over to Ford of Britain, 
the Golden Wonder Crisp Company went into 
production in their large new plant at Corby, 
and we saw the opening of the London College 
of Fashion. 

In the nuclear sphere, where we are in partner¬ 
ship with English Electric and Babcock & 
Wilcox, the first of the reactors at Hinkley 
Point is now feeding power into the national 
grid. Wc are well advanced on the civil 
engineering work at Size well and are in full 
swing and making good progress at Wylfa, 
Anglesey, the latest and largest of our nuclear 
stations. 

HOUSE BUILDING: The demand for 
owner-occupied houses continued over the year 
and despite shortages of building materials we 
were able to increase output. 

ARCON—EXPORT AND HOME: The re¬ 
organisation of this company is virtually 
complete and is now set-up to deal almost 
exclusively with package deals of substantial 
content. Several negotiations were brought to a 
successful conclusion during the year. 

GENERALLY: The prospects of your com¬ 
pany for the future are good: we have a sub¬ 
stantial amount of work on hand, and a large 
volume of building, civil and mechanical en¬ 
gineering work awaits us in this country, Europe 
and elsewhere overseas. We arc continually and 
aggressively on the alert for profitable business 
wherever our experience and skills can be put 
to good use. 
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INNS AND COMPANY 

(Public Works Contractors, Aspha Iters, 
Sand and Gravel Pit and Quarry 
Owners, etc.) 

RESULTS SHOW RJRTHtR 
IMPROVEMENT 

The thirtieth Annual General Meeting of Inns 
& (Company Limited was held on May 14th in 
London. 

Mr Walter Wallace (Joint Managing Direc¬ 
tor) presided and, in the course of his speech, 

said: 

Once again I am pleased to be able to report 
results which show a further increase on the 
previous year, and which arc the highest the 
Group has so far attained. The net profit before 
tax shows an increase of just over £100,000 
and this has been achieved by a bigger turnover 
in all departments and the higher efficiency 
resulting from our rc-cquipment programme. 

The Directors arc recommending the payment 
of a final dividend of 13} per cent which, to- 
gedier with the interim dividend of 6} per cent 
already paid, makes a total of 20 per cent for 
the year against an equivalent of 17} per cent 
List year. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows the 
effect of the Capitalisation proposals carried out 
last vear. The fixed assets have increased by a 
net figure of approximately £835,000. The 
amount spent last year on Freehold Land was 
£257,000, and on Plant and Machinery 
£900,000, which accounts for the higher depre¬ 
ciation charge. I would like to add that in addi¬ 
tion to our normal replacement programme we 
still have a number of projects in hand. The 
total capital commitments at the end of die 
year is stated as £190,000 but we expect 
that this figure will have been exceeded by the 
end of the current year. 

The liquid position shown in the Balance 
Sheet is quite satisfactory, the current assets 
exceeding the current liabilities by well over £1 
million. The increase in stocks at die end of 
the year is to some extent due to the inclusion 
in these accounts of Humphrey & Gordon Ltd., 
the new Builders’ Merchant subsidiary acquired 
last year. 

Altogether, I think die Balance Sheet shows 
the Group to be in a very sound position, par¬ 
ticularly if you recall diat when our properties 
were re-valued just over two years ago a figure 
of £3,840,000 in excess of Book Values was 
revealed. While a number of these properties 
arc not yet being worked for minerals they arc 
all nevertheless income producing. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

So far as any forecast for this year is con¬ 
cerned we must bear in mind the effect of con¬ 
tinually increasing costs, increased Rating 
assessments, and the new' Taxation structure 
which will apply to our accounts for 1965. Also 
we cannot view without some apprehension the 
present high interest rates, which If they con¬ 
tinue must eventually have some effect on build¬ 
ing and construction work. However, up to now 
there has been no slackening in demand for our 
products and services. 

This year we shall be bringing further Ready 
Mixed Concrete Plants into operation, a depart¬ 
ment which is continuing to show an upward 
trend. We also plan to open up additional gravel 
land, and I would add that this is a field In' 
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which we constantly strive: to widen opr geo-, 
graphical spread when suitable land becomes 
available at realistic prices. 

Altogether the group is in ah excellent position 
to meet demand as k arises ahd provided there 
is no major upset I lookfortvard to continued 
progress. 

The report was adopted. 


tMEGER 

The eighty-second Annual General Meeting 
of Jaeger Holdings Limited wilt be .held da 
June 9th in London, Mr G» It Sankey (The 
Chairman) presiding. 

‘ The following is an extract from hi 9 circu¬ 
lated statement: 

The year which ended on January 31, 1965, 
has produced for the Group a consolidated profit 
of £513,708 after all charges, but before tax, 
compared with £533,406 in the previous year, 
This year, however, tax only absorbs £219,211 
leaving a net profit of £294,497 compared with 
£247,525 last year. 

An Interim Dividend of 4 per cent was paid 
on December 11th last and your Directors 
recommend a Final Dividend of 10 per cent 
payable on June 11th next making a total of 
14 per cent for the year on the capital enlarged 
by the scrip issue of April, 1964. The cover for 
this dividend is 2.2 times compared with 2.4 
times lasr year on the smaller capital. 

During the year three additional shops were 
added—in the Kings Road, Chelsea, Aberdeen 
and Cardiff, and moves were made to new 
premises in Bournemouth and Birmingham. In 
addition we were fortunate in obtaining premises 
in Paris at numbers 3/6 Faubourg St Honore, 
one of the famous shopping streets of Europe. 

We have acquired the whole of the share 
capital of James Renwick & Company Limited 
of Hawick; manufacturers of the highest quality 
fully-fashioned knitwear, who had for a number 
of years supplied us with about 70 per cent of 
their production. Messrs Rcnwick’s net profits 
currently accruing at the rate of approximately 
£25,000 per annum should in future make a 
welcome contribution to those of the Group 
as a whole. 

Factory capacity must continually be 
modernised and extended to provide competitive 
merchandise for increasing sales. The factory 
at Plymouth which began operating a year ago, 
in new premises, is being extended. In Belper 
next door to our existing premises we have 
acquired a factory building in which we started 
production after Easter, and on the other side, 
land suitable for further building. 

This expansion programme during 1964 
fully absorbed our holding of 1 Government 
Securities as was forecast a year ago. 


Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office noi later than Wednesday of 
each week and should be addressed to: 
Financial Publicity Department, t 

The Economist, 

2$ SL James’s Street , 

London, S.W.t, 
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HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 

The two hundred and ninety-sixth Annual 
General Court of the Governor and Company 
of Adventurers of England trading into Hudson's 
Bay was held on May 14th in London t Mr W. J. 
Keswick, Governor, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his Report 
to Proprietors, circulated with tht report and 
accounts for the year ended January 31, 1965: 

This year the Company achieved another 
increase in both sales and profits. Net profit 
after tax lor the year was £3,750*000 or 5s. 7d. 
per ffcare, an merest* d 3,l per cent over the 
£3,576,000 last year. Profit before tax advanced 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
to £7,006,000 From £6,7pi,O0O ttyfe previous ?vear. 

Profit from retail and wholesale operations, 
royalties and income from trade investments in¬ 
creased for the year, though fur profits weie 
sharply down from recent excellent year*. 

Total sales reached a new peak of ■ 
£115,794,000 an increase of 6.6 per cent. On 
the other hand, fur consignment sales totalled 
£31,756,000 against £33,671,000 last year. 

An interim trading dividend of 5 per cent was 
paid in November, 1964. The proposed final 
trading dividend is 10 per cent, from which tax 
at the rate of 8s. 3d. in the £ will be deducted 
as compared with a tax deduction of 7s. 9d. in 
the £ from the final dividend last year. 
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An intfr^n^bd^cfotmt distribution of U 
per cent was paid in November, 1964. The 
payment of a final -land distribution of 1£ per 
cent would leave £121,000 in the account, an 
amount which would be insufficient for any 
further regular the foreseeable 

future. The Board^l^ x ih$^ore decided that 
it would be appropriate to increase the usual 
final land account distribution of 11 per cent by 
a terminal payment of } per cent, making a total 
proposed final distribution of 2 per cenr (3] pec 
cent for the vear\ With this payment the sur¬ 
plus then remaining in the land account would 
be £19,000. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


APPOINTMENTS For further appointments see pages 983, 984, 985 and 986 


Sir John Cass College 

Jswry Street. London. E.C.3. 

GENERAL STUDIES DEPARTMENT 

Lecturer tn Psychology 

The Governors Invite applications for the 


noil of Lecturer tram Honours Graduates fen 
Psychology, preferably with some quallllcaLioi 


Psychology, preferably with some qualification 
v interest in sociology. The lecturer 
appointed will take part In teaching 
Payoholocy tor a General Degree and assist 
In courses aimed at stimulating thought 
outside the disciplines of their own subject, 
to students preparing lor London internal 
degrees In science. 

The present fiulary scale of £1.600 z £40— 
£1.100 a year plus London allowance of £43 
or £80 Is under review. 

Further particulars and application forms 
guffaw obtained from the Secretary of the 

University of Bristol i 

Applications are Invited tor the post eif 
ASSISTANT LECTURER In ths Derailment 
of KOONOM1CS tenable from August 1. 1W5. 
Salary within the Grade III scale £ 1.030 z 
£73 to £1,1(73 ps. Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Registrar, University 
Senate House. Tyndall Avenue, Bristol 2. to 
whom applications should be sent by June 1st. 

Magee University College 
Londonderry 

Lectureship}Assistant Lectureship in 
Economice 



University of Nigeria 

MBUKKA. EASTERN NIGERIA 

Division of General Studies 

Applications are Invited from Honoert 

ssbsuu. 

ftetedjbr the fallowing post# lo be toted 


(a) SENIOR LECTURER IN HUMAKTIXIl 
Advanced ^egrae (preferably PhJM to 

(b) SE^^ip^EOlSESk 3l SOCIAL 

Adraneeif degree (preferably FhJ>3 In 
Sociology, Psychology, Economics m 

(e| SENIOR fjB&tthum IN USE OT 


SOCIAL 


sftflBgr- 


jpsrssu 


to quallficatlone i 



Ministry of Defence (Army 
Department) 

Fighting Vehicles Research and 
Development Establishment, 
Vhertsey, Surrey 

EXPERIMENTAL OFFICER (minimum age 
requited tor work In a newly tunned 
platinum section dealing with the upplicuthm 
ot modem management techniques to vehicle 
development, developing almlfei leihnique* lur 
emitioiling small projects. Experience in 
project management, in which project 
evnUiation and review technique^ have been 
wed. essential and a knowledge of 
pioiuumm ng these technique:, desirable. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Degree or equivalent 
In engineering or physics, and ei.peiumce In 
piolecl management In which piolect 
cvuluatlon and review technique, lmve been 
ir-cd. A knowledge of progiumuiluu theje 
teclinlqueH desirable. 

SALARY . £ 1,310- £ 1.G75 
The post is unextnblLshed but there art 
opportimitirt, to compete lot established posls. 

A IMPLICATION to Ministry of Defence 
(At my Depaiimeay CL2 IF). Loudon, W.C 3. 


Professional Accountants 

A numlier of pensionable post 1 in 
London and elsewhere for accountants 
(men or women) with suitable professional 
experience who have achieved membership 
of institute of Chartered Accountants iu 
England and Wales, or institute of 
Chartered Accountants of Hrntluitd. or 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
Ireland, or Association of Certified and 
Corpmate Accountants. Candidates must 
be at least 33 and under 40, prefeience 
will bo given to thoee under 3fi. 

IMPROVED SALARY (Inner London) : 
£1.239 at 33 rising. Subject to efficiency, 
to £2.336 on the Senior Accountant scale. 
Onod prospects of further promotion to 
posts carrying salaries up to £3,911 or 
higher. 

WRITE to Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, 8avile Bow, London, W l, 
for application form quoting 590 OS. 
Closing date June 14, 19G3. 

(1I> 


H.M. TREASURY; Vacancy in (lie 
Information Division tor a PRINCIPAL 
INFORMATION OFFICER, to Lake rhargt. 
under the Head of the Division, of the 
preparation of written materials (briefs, 
articles and publications generally) on all 
. aspects of Treasury work. The successful 
candidate must be energetic and imaginative, 
drawing material from official and other 
sources, and seeking ways In various forms 
to help develop a wide understanding at 
home and abroad of the subjects covered. 
Initial salary £2.338 p*.: appointment 
temporary In ths first Instance with prospects 
of establishment. APPLICATIONS to 
The Manager (PEJfiSfi). Ministry of Labour. 
Professional * Executive Register. Atlantia 
Rouse, Farrlngdoti Street. London, E.C.4, 
giving full particulars of age, experience and 
qualifications. OLiSUNO DA'te June I, 1883. 

University of St. Andrews 

Tbs vaoamj fera Lestmr or Assistant 

University of Glasgow 
department or social and 


Assistants/Up in Applied Economics 

Application# ars tavttod for an Asslstantshlp 
In Applied Eoonomtee. The salary scale Is 
£1.050-£1378 per annum. The Initial salary 
will be fixed according to experience and 
qualifications. Application* from those 
graduating this year will be considered. 

Applications (three copies) should be < 

lodged, not laterCbanJUne 4. 1883, with the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained, 

HOST. T. HUTCHBSON, 
Secretary si tee University Court. 


University of Exeter 

Ledurer or Assistant Lecturer in 
Economic and Social Statistic 6 

Applications ore invited tor th . wet hum 
Onubei l. rm.). 

Sulari’ valo** 4 

[ AhMmuih Levt.'uer £1.030 , l‘7 r » v 1 '.’Tl p « 
Lecrurer £l,4(Hlx CH.» 

l Efficient” b:n JJJOflO- 
In it In l mlai' will depend mi MimlhU u. ibfff- 
und e vii.'i '.imu e 

Funner pttiUculftri nuij be obtained from 
the Hticieiuo ol lhe Uuiveirii.’ Nuuhcoie 
House, liie Qweri’s Drive 
CIuhuik rtite foi upnlicailnn-. nm copies; 
one cop fiom nriKtldine, o\ci l v.i ■ 

June d, l’M,, 


Cheshire Education 
Committee 

Mtd-Cheshiie Central Cot (cue of 
Further Education, HuUjoid. 

Nor t hutch 

Assistant rirtnle “ R ’ to tetuli Applied 
StuUstlcs mrl Anal; deal Technique, m 
li ND and Management At cuurium; i oqi%es 
Appluaurii should be able to ch’J "U)»m 
sublcats hi the general Hekl ol muiiHKcnn'in 
and mofe*, uoual studies. 

Salary in urcnrdunce with llumlum bcile: 
£rtJ0-£ 1.450 pel annum. AddMuuiul 
increments allowed within the ml*’ I nr 
recognised indium jui experience plus addition” 
for OiadUite.i 

Application forms and fun her pm-Mi-uln. 
obiutuiibJc h.\ sending a mhiiiijH addressed 
FOOLSCAP envelope lo JOHN U KH.LJiTT. 
Dlrectoi ol Education. County Hall. Chemei j 

Lancashire County Council i 

Computer Staff i 

The County Council lias ordeu'd hu I 

delivery by mid-1986, an I C 1 Hum «Tunpnrer i 
to replace easting 1 C.T 1301 equipment and 
It Is intended to Investigate a wide range of 
computet applications for the vmiuus 
departments of the County Connell in 
addition to the extension of Hn.<ri< lal vork. 

The workload, already conxldeialile. v.lll be 
gieatly extended and staff ate required to 
undertake the necessary Invest lira lions, 
pfenning and organisation of new projects. 

Applications Ultf invited foi the following 
posts: 

c owtpufer Officer : Salary scalp according lo 
qitah.Heal ton* and experience (nllhtn range 
•• F ** to ”H '* 7 £2.218- 13.2161 >. 

This otilcer will be responsible to (he 
County Treasurer for the whole of ihe 
computer branch including resoaich, 
development und futuie appilent ions as well 
as the prc.sent activities and connol ol a 
large staff. 

Extensive knowledge required of systems 
analysis, pi ogramming, oiganlsution and 
operation of a modern computer .system and 
considerable practical experience in the 
supervision or a large scale Installation. 

Preference will be given to applicants who 
are graduates and/or hold an appropriate 
professional qualification. 

Cornpiilir Programmer* 

The work involved may, In the first 
instance, be concerned primarily with 
non-financial applications but, in addition. 

It is envisaged that farther financial 
applications will be added to the County 
Council* s existing suite of programmes. 

Applicants would have had experience of 
programming for cant, tapes and/or discs 
and be able to work in liaison with other 
departments of the County Council. 

Salaries will be in the range ot 
APT. I'll (£710-£ 1.128) or APT. IT III 
(£885-£1340) according to qualifications 
and experience. 

Contributory pension scheme Five-day " 
week. Holidays, sick leave and other 
conditions of eervlee in accordant* with the 
National Scheme of Conditions) for Local 
Authoi Itles/ Administrative, Professional, 
Technical aid Clerical Stans. 

Assistance (Up to a maximum of £135) may 
be given towards travelling and household 
removal expenses in appropriate cases. * 

Application*, together with the. names and 


Applications, together with the, names and 
addresses of I wo referees, should be forwarded 

B a suitably endorsed envelope to be received 
’ the County Treasurer. P JO. Box 88. 

County Kail. Preston. Lancashire, not later 
than MuTS* 1861. 


Rudcinghamshire Education 
Committee 

Slough College # 


Appointment of Senior Lecturer 
f in Statistics 

A v.l’Us lui u Scnioi Le< i hi '‘i lU 

Siarl^fCis lo isarii the subject to 
manuitcmom und piofesslonal student, at 
Aurlou.s levels Cfeiididates should be 
qrudilutes uud have iiad experience a^ a 
stall,tiefen In lndilHtry or com me j ce; 
kniiulediie ot the developina twlinunics of 
qu intlruiI'e unni.\Ms vouldbe ehpcclull; 

I vul in hie 

Hu In iv jtavHblc will be in arcoirtnn«*e wlrh 
tin; Remuneration <»I TeacheJs ll’’t > Duier 
1 !»rt3 Sen lur I eerom scale viz 
Cl H9.'> v j;ft& to C2.115 (eilbjecr lo u>vision). 
The rouni’U will be pM'puied to uv.isl with 
remo'al e\pi*n.scM up to £100 In uppixpi late 
ruses 

Apple u non forms and furl he) paitunluis 
mu' lie olii.lined Iiom tile pinictpul, HloUrth 
l.oIle*'e Wlllnm Eueet. BIoiilTi Bin k 1 - ir 
nlutm cnniulfLed forms should be u-imn^ 

u>rlO>. 11 rim, fl.u ar,n,H„-r. l>.« .,1 (lie 


Market Research 

The I’luriihiK Department of Union 
Cm bide whuli Investigates the puien"«l 
oi oen bUhlnoHh vontures Iiom a vtn-ura-v 
In tlie Muiket Research Team fm j 
peiMm in his or her mld-twenrius v ith 
some two yenis* practical expeiLcntc 
who is piefeiubl> qualified in l<U-mmniu‘S 
and «ir Statistics. An abwe uvetuge 
saluiy will be paid. 

Uninn Carbide is a rapidly evpnnrttpq 
uiternaiional organisation with hciImiic 
extending over organic chemlculs ullo- * 
engineering products and eieiMuupi-K. 
Their fe u constant renuiremeiu lot tlie 
irn i ad net ion of new products into rhaiiHinu' 
markets und market msearcli is consideica 
to be essential to this growth. 

if you have the qualifications and 
espcilont-e to help, write, giving lull 
detail* ol your career, to: 

Personnel Manager. 

UNION CARBIDE LTD., 

8 Grafton Btieet, 

Londou, W.i. 


Royal Borough of Kingston 
Upon Thames 

Kingston College of Further 
Education. 

Kingston Hall Road, Kingston Upon 
Thames 

Re-Advertisement 

LECTURER IN FINANCIAL AND OORT 
ACCOUNTANCY required from Beptember I. 
1883, to teach mainly professional Intermediate 
classes preparing for I.M.T.A., A.C.C.A., 

A.C.l.8. examinations and also to full time 
and part time courses in Business Studies 
Candidates must be professionally qualified 
with a knowledge of costing and taxation and 
preference will qs given to thoee having 
appropriate teachingexperience. The younger 
candidate without full time teaching 
experience could be considered for a Grade B 
appointment. 

Salary Scales: 

Lecturer £ 1.870- £ 1.888 p a . 

Grade B Assistant Lecturer £ 830-£ 1,450 p.o * 
♦With additions for graduate qualifications 

( te, ftftjf 

f Wmmtlm n llOWinOA M(MI w $11 ttuiin 
according to age. , 

Further particulars end application foi ms 
sen be obtained from the Principal oh receipt 
of a stHihped a da rested octavo size envelope. 
.Completed forms should be returned as soon 
a* possible 
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@ Ec0i20iyiist<' 
Statistician 


Castrol Limited require • gredup* 9q& vtfdtlitr, V wJH'fct 

or 2nd class honours, to join their Mariaasfhfnt SeryiQQS fngre irrmiftam fhao those jQecifiO^uWWhrtitiont. 1 lfrv , 

- WflftfdM carrying out • range of assignments Witte * w., -.:r 

! operational research fields for the various 1718 appointment offerst excellentl^MmiUes. Awh&kcl 

,.diyis(pntWii)tJin this Intarnatlonal Qroup. -; * * JJ 08 ? y jff i f^.fffi y 8ad ? 

\a ItaUsnotafv or an economist with some knowtedgi of 4 Manegor, Staff OspinmenvOietrcff limited, 

CeetrolHouse. Marylebone Road. London. N.W.1. 


tajv or an economist with some knowledge "of' 
rrtethods, would probably be most suitable 



Operations Research 
Practitioner 

(To Work in London) 

; , ' ' ' ’ * . * j t 

We are in the process of forming an Operational Research 
unit and we require a competent O.R. practitioner with good 
academic qualification* aqd proven ability iq the O.R, fipIcL 
He will be based at our Head Office in London and will 
undertake project^ of considerable significance, with direct 
reporting at Board level. 

An above BVoroge salary will be paid. There Is a pension scheme, and future 
prospects are excellent. Please apply in writing to:— 

Director of Personnel. 

Gallaher Limited 

97-101 Cannon Street, London. E.C.4. Tel: Mincing Lane 2500 


AoDlloationa are Invited for the post of 
KAHOH WORKER to tbo Departs* 
Economic*. to work under 



The Manchester College of 
Science and Technology, , 


ASSISTANT TO 
CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 

SOUTH EAST ESSEX 

Qualified Accountant up to the age of 35 required by the makers, 
of Dagenite Batteries. The post offers an opportunity for acquiring, 
experience in an industrial concern employing 1,500 people and ; 
using budgetary control and' Standard costing procedures, with, 
electronic data processing, ^kpply£ giving details of qualifications, 
age and experience, to the^ ■ \ 

Personnel Mwfeer, 

Electric Powc* Storage Limited, 

Dagenham Dock, Essex. 


An Assistant or Deputy Investment Manager 
and An Investment Analyst 

are required by the Investment Ofike o( tiio Central Board o( • Finance of 
ilic Church of England which administers: 

(a) the Investment and Deposit Funds set op under the Church Funds' 
Investment Measure, 1958 ; 

(b) the Wider and Narrower Range Funds established by Tbe Local 
Authorities' Mutual Investment Tngt; , 

(c) The Charities Official Investment Fund established by Scheme of tho 
Charity Commissioners. 

These Funds currently total some £100 millions, and the investments are widely 
spread both geographically and by class, 

For the former post the ideal applicant should be In his early or middle 
thirties and possess a degree, preferably in one of the economics options, and/or 
a professional qualification, and have had experience in handling substantial 
nd diversified funds. ‘ 

For the latter post similar qualifications in a younger, less experienced.. 

A&CAfc A "fdUy'WVfc$ and experieoco.; 

Replies in detail to the Investment Manager, Central Board of. Financtf 
of 'the Chtrrdb of England. Investment Office, 33 Old BrOad $u«et, London^ 
E.C.2, marking the envelope " Personal.” v 
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ELECTRICITY 


senior osslstont (estabHsbmai) 
secretarial department 
board headquarters 
cheetwood road 
immchesipr, 8 

Applicants should preforably have had experience in the collation and interpretation of 
Induetuel statistics, also experience in research leading to the production of such 
statistics. ’ \ v > « ‘ \ v - 

A knowledge of the agreements applying to the Electricity Including 

the recent negotiations in the verious negotiating bodies, and pn tha 

implementation of these agreements will be advantageous. /;•,> 

Tha poetwoukl bedf tntweetide young graduate With an inaricl 
endous »#a»n wider experience. ! 1 ^ '&8ST' • 

Salary Scale: f ‘ 7 ^ 

Applications eh ftinhe to l it OfctalhedttonT'tha Secretary-North West Electricity, 
Cneetwood Read, MencheefofvB, endfeturhodto him by 2nd June 1866. 
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EATON I E N V ‘ ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
1 AND EATON AXLES LTD. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKET RESEARCH 

A worthwhile opportunity occurs for & young graduate to establish a market research 
section in the group. The po&t ci)l» for skill in the analysis of sutistical material and 
in relating the companies activicMa to trends in the commercial vehicle market. A 
knowledge of the techniques of markft research Is essential, and tha duties will cover 
a wide range of business problems and the preparation of short- end long-term sales 
forecasts. Preference will be given to graduates in Economics with some industrial 
or commercial experience In the motor Industry ; age 25-35 years. 

Applications, giVing full details, should be addressed to : 

The Personnel Manager, 

I.N.V, Inglnearing Co. Ltd., 

Hythe Road. Wlllesden, London. N.W.IO. 


Illesden, London, N.W.IO. 


Graduates with 
Economics, Mathematics 
Statistics or Accountancy for 

AUSTRALIA 


bureau of census and statistics 


\ acuncics arc mainly in C anberra. 

Positions Available 

Statisticians are required at the following levels: 

Senior £A2.092 — £A2.347 

Grade II £ A1.848 — £ A2.092 

Grade I £A 1,482 - £A 1,848 

(An honours graduate receives a minimum of £ A 1.543 on appointment.) 
Women graduates receive LA201 less 

Qualifications 

University degree, preferably with major study in Economics, Statistics. 
Mathematics or Accountancy. 

Student* expecting to graduate thi* year may apply for ihc Grade .1 
position. Statistical experience is an advantage but not essential. 

The Work 

Assisting in the specification, design and operation of statistical collections 
and in the interpretation and analysis of economic data for use in the 
construction and development of statistical services. 

Ihc Bureau’s statistical work is primarily concerned with; 

• Population and Employment 

• Agriculture and Munufactui ing Industries 

• Retail and Wholesale Trade 

• Social and Labour Conditions; Price Indexes 

• Public and Private Finance 

• National Income and Balance of Payments 

Conditions of Appointment 

FIRST-CLASS FARES will be provided for successful applicants and 
their families. 

SALARY will be determined in accordance with qualifications and 
experience, and is payable from date of embarkation. 

A SUPERANNUATION SCHEME applies. 




APPLICATION FORMS 

and further information are obtainable 
from tho 

Recruitment Officer (Ref CS/2) 

Australia Mouse, Strand, London, W.C.2 
(Telephone TRMpfo for 242$) 

The closing dato for applications > 
is 15th June, IHL 


INFORMATION 

OFFICER 

(Food) 


Developments in the Group’s Marketing Activity have created tha need for an 
Information Officer, who will be expected**) provide senior managers with essential 
marketing, technological and manafemertg information. The man or woman 
appointed will be responsible for introducing an effective service based on varied 
sources of information, official and trade mtnitici. trade and business publications, 
etc. This key appointment is based in London and requires some travelling. 

The ideal applicant will be a qualified librarian and have an economics degree 
Experience of locating and using sources of information, and of market research, 
technical writing, and editing would all be useful as would a knowledge of the food 
industry. 

Salary will be negotiated ; pension scheme. 

Applications, quoting reference No. 26/6$. with brief but comprehensive information o 
education, qualifications, and Carter, should be addressed to the Personnel Manager (T> 
Croup Personnel Department, • 


Ranks Hovis McDougall Lid., 


53 Eastcheap, London, E.C.3. 


Lancashire County Council 
Operational Research 

Required OPERATIONAL RESEARCH OFFICER, salary within Grade 'A' 
(£1,445-El ,745), who will take up a position in the Clerk of,the County 
Council s Department. Applicants should possess a good class Honours 
Degree in Science, Economics or Mathematics and should have had two 
or three years' experience in Operational Research. They should 
preferably be between 24 and 30 years of age. Appointment permanent 
and superannuated. Applications, together with the names and 
addresses of two referees, should be forwarded to the Clerk of the 
County Council (E), County Hall, Preston, by the 9th June, 1966. 





(Male or Famale) 

In order to expand our existing statistical services |g technical 
management we have decided tojrgate three positions of 
responsibllltv-one at oyr Hubei Office in London, one In 
Mancheste^and one in Cardiff. We are looking for three men 
who ere well qualified, professionally or academically, end 
should have had at least two or three yei{| f experience as a 
successful practising statistician. 

An above average salary will be paid. Thera lie pension schema, end future 
prospects are excellent. Please apply in wrKinfl to 

Director of Personnel, 

Oallahor Limited 

#7-1 Ol Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. Toll Mlnetng Lone 2600 
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i* S. Crawford Limited 
SiaMaatKET ANALYST 


j^C^fdii^'pivcrtising agency,' Is for an executive 
\o ,wilL be, pvjinutuy concerned with *aks and market analyst over 
jsoosdmer and industriai market^. Ability id handle 
Usocstf te^fcjriar ik,Important and knowledge of consumer research 
hni^U^jttmuId bO'An added gdvunmge. '; 
its is a v nwuoir f< fdr a young man or woman with an objective 
nd andT' un art&hticai approach to commercial situation*, ir is 


mind ancf' un analytical approach to commercial situation*. P is 
expected that he will bold a good Honours Degree in Economic*, and 
.,bav<; been working with the sale* planning or marketing department 
of a progressive company, for one or two years. . 

Ptew/ wrHe in /$wr instance to: The Marketing Director, 

S, Crawford Lt<L*233 High Holbofit, London,W*C-1 


Uni 


Belfast invlten aeullcatlBD* for a L*oture*h!p 
and an A^iataui Lorturgghlp-^xi Economics 
f rom October SjlRCflTwttcg other date 
dspity by aritmgin7' Sh&ry rang* for a 
r.#ctuVesmp is i l,#)Q to X 2.80* plu* 

contributory penklcm TlrrhfA under the 

placing on Ui» salary scale will depend on 
ouallticntionK und experience. Applications 
MlxariA b». received bar JJUtf, ^ - 

Kortnev purtlcuUuM mu> be obtained from 
<J. it Cowle, MA., LL.B., J.P., Secretary. 


I County ofHuntingd&A and, ‘ 
Peterborough 

| Peterborough Technical 
College 


DEPARTMENT 01 
teach Final proles 
Cerlliicate el*8M*. 


Peterborough, giving details of qualifications 
uud experience and ihe nauiob ana uuareitoos 


University of East Anglia 

University Library 

Applications arc invited for one appointment 
in i,he i-inrle «>t AHH1HTANT LIBRARIAN 
i <1.000 x an airrtbt or menhir 
ASSISTANT Lilli I M1IAN ( C 1.40(1 C8S - 
C2.105 (bur) A 1‘ B5 - C 2,005) Trilll P.HS.U 
beneiitK. Thu appointment in (be grade of 
ANfllHtuut Ubrunan will be subject tb 
-unUnnallun at. the end of a period 
not c:;c*‘ufl'n« three years and on its 
MitlKfacti»ry i-uminotlon the holder 
will prorat'd to the senior crude. 
f.'andldateN must be aradnutes with good 
academic qualifications and, preferably, v 
experience in Librurlunuhip. The senior staff 
of the Library will be expected to specialise, 
in specific subjects and lu this case 
rumflflcatlons in English Literature or one of 
i lie Uoclul Sciciioes are looked l'oi. The 
perron appoint'd will thus have ail 
oppM-tumt> to participate In the building up 
of a rapidly growing t/nivereity Libiury. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
ilie Hc-rlhUnr, University of Fust Anglia, 
Kariham Hull, Norwich, NOR 88G\ with whom 
.tppllcatlons (one copv), glYUirj the names of 
not more thuii three leferees, should be 
lodged nut later than June 21. 190&. 


University of Nottingham 

Department of Industrial Economics 

Applies I Ions are invited for two Lectureships 
, or Assistant LucturetolilpH in the above 
■kDepartment. Salary £1,050 x £76 to £ 1,276 
* (Assistant Led nun 1 or £1.400 to €2.505 
(Lvctuicr). An Interest in economic .siutlMlen 
Is desirable, but candidates with qualillcgrious 
in other .subjects represented by the 
Department will bo considmed Further 
paificiilar.s nml application torm muy lie 
obtained from the licsldvai' Closing date, 
April 21. 10(15. 

m Proposed University of 
Bradford 

(Bradford Institute of Terhnnloqv) 
DEPARTMENT OK MANAGEMENT AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Tea chi no Fellow in Busi ness | 

w Economics 


Deputy Government 
Statistician 

GOVERNMENT OF UGANDA 

Applications are Invited for the following 
post: 

DEPUTY GOVERNMENT STATISTICIAN 
to be rosponstble tor un Impoitiint sector 
of economic statistics. Candidates .should 
possess relevant academic fjUAlitlcallnns 
and lu»ve several years’ experience in u 
rnspuiMlble capacity lu government 
economic statistics. 

Kmolnments: £2,814-£3.000 per annum. 
Ini luslve of overseas allowance. Entry 
point according to oxperleiire. 

Appointment will be on contract terms for 
one tour of 21 -27 months in the first 
instance. Terminal gratuity of 25 pur 
cent. Loual Income Tax. Generous leave 
und Education allowances. Free paamges 

Applicants should normally be nationals 
of the United Kingdom or the Republic 


Please apply for further details to the 
Appointments Officer, 

Room 301 

MINISTRY OF OVERSEAS 
DEVELOPMENT, 

Eland House, 

Stag Ul icc, 

yieiuilu, S.W.l, 

giving your full name and brief details 
o" "our oiullJlcatlonh and experience and 
gum mg icfnence RC 224; 18.1/03. 


y Economics 

The Foundation for Manasement Education 
has made avallublu money for a Teaching 
Fellowship. It is proposed that the successful 
applicant will work on the problems lnwilvud 
in the development, of management teaching. 
The fellow will spend approximately three 
quarters of his time on research ana the 
remainder on teaching The appointment 
will be for a period of two jeais, but It is 
imped that the Teaching Fellow will be 
encouraged to make a permanent career In 
management educutiun. 

Applicants should have at least a good 
Upper Second Class Honours Degree In which 
Economics is the principal subject. The 
vacancy Is particularly suitable for thoee who 
have had a few years’ experience in industry, 
commerce or the public services 

W Salary rises to a maximum of €1,180 per 

auuuin. 

Further particulars and application forme 
may be obtained from the Registrar, 

ft i ecnnuioiiy. onto fora t. / 


Worcester Technical College 

Business Stitdles Department 

Applications are invited for the post of 
LECLUKER mainly for work In connection 
with LOCAL GOVERNMENT and related 
courses, duties to comment * September 1.1906 

Salary scale T1.H70 x £45 -Z 1.895. 

Preferred qualification® A.l.M-T-A. or A.C.A 
and/or degree in Economics. 

Further details and application form can 
be obtained from the Principal, Worcester 
Technical Colleyo. Deunsway, Worcester, on 
receipt of a stamped, addressod foolscap 
envehipe bearing The reference L/LQ, 
Completed application toims should be 
rqturned to the Principal not later than 
MAV 31. 190*. . 

The London School of 
Bconomics and Politi cal 
Science 

Applications are Invited for the post of 
Research Assistant In the Transport Network 
Theory Unit, which la concerned with 
research on transportation 8} stems. 

Applicants must have a first degree with 
some muthemailcal/etatlstical -anient. A 
knowledge of computer programming would 
be useful, but training will be given to 
suitable applicant*. The starting salary will 


be useful, but training will be given to 
suitable applicant*. The starting salary will 
> range from €705 td fil.ltw per annum 
according to qualifications and experience. 

Applications, giving brief details, should be 
santas soon as possible to DT. M, k. 

Beesley. The London School of Economics 
and PoUtleal Science. Houghton Street. 
Aldwych. London. W.C^. .. 



economists 

The National Building Agency, concerned with 
improving building design, methods and techniques - 
requires economists to join its team of architects, 
engineers, surveyors, scientists and technologists. 

The economists will assist by assessing the likely : 
market for new building component^; by determini ng 
*tie^lci^ ^an^fi|fie industry on demand, by 
studyirtg theecortbmiWS'of scale in butldiflgand 
cohipcffCm production jjnd by studying the financial 
i.rpp!icption. of 5~ 

good degree in ecpf^ndK^ ^/itKap ^ f f; 

economic etatietics arid experience in eome sikniw. ^. 
field of work. Salaries will be in the range from £2,000< 
to £2 r 500 but may be higher for an exceptionally 
qualified candidate. All posts will be pensionable. 
Transfer of existing superannuation rights Will be 
effected wherever this is possible* 

Write for application form qi>otfhg B.T—DAl4t6" 

Dr. John Weston * * > * v ‘ u * 

The National Building Agency ^ 

35-38 Portman Square ’ 

LondonW1 


University of the West Indies 

Applications are Invited for: 

(a) Lecturonlilp or AMUtant Lecturofihlp in 
FronumiR*. Department of ijconnmlcs, 

Jamaica: (b) Locturcalilp or AaslHtant 
Lectuioahlp In Economlca and (c) Lectureship 
or Ai-Mstunt Iior.turcahin in Economla 
BtutiaLlc*. DlxLslon of Social SclentxjH, 
Trinidad. AnpliruiiU for all poatx should 
have a good lionuurn dvgine In Economics und 
for (in apeL'liillaatlon In Statistics. 

Fo.sUi aduate aork lot those post* 
advuutugecmH. 

(d) Senior L#cTure*l>lp or Lenturmhlp in 
Accounting, Division of 8oclal Sciences, 
Trinidad. Applicants should have a guud 
honours degree and a professional 
ijuiillllc-atk.n In Accounting. Preferenco given 
to applicants who have specialised in 
Management Accounting. Previous teaching 
and research experience necessary. _ 

(e) Senior Lectureship or Lectureship In 

(lovemmem Teaching und research 
experience required in addition to a good 
honours degico In 1’oiltleal Science. 
Specialisation In Comparative Oovevmnsnt 
advuiitaireous. IW _, d . 

(l) ijHitureshlp' or Assistant LectUreffhtp !h 
GnveMunent j*o»r,{ruinate work advantaguou^ 
In m.ldltlun to a good honours degree In 
Political Science glib xpealsJlsaUon In £ 
particular Held. * 

Appumrmcjit* (e) end (f) tenable In 
College of Art* and Science, Trinidad 
Snlmv m-uIcb: Suii(ar Lecturer, £1.050- 
€-V»4o p a.; L«osurer. €t,45U- &9J»0 p^.; 
Assistant Leaturer, € I iba-C 1^380 da. Child 
allowance, F.S.B.U. HouMng'at 10 per cunt 

of salary If avaUnble or allowance in H*n 
Finnnv passage. TriemBbl study- leave. 
Detailed applications (six coptes). ham log 
thieo i-uferees, by June 14, 1D65, by persons 
living in the Americas and the Caribbean 
area, to the Registrar, University of the 
West Indies. Kingston 7. Jamaica, and by 
all other persons to the Secretery, 
Inter-University Council for Higher 
Education Overseas, 33 Bedford Place, 

London. W.C.l. Further particulars may be 
obtained Similarly. __ 

For further 

announcements see pages 
982, 983, 984 and 986 - 

_STAWT LECTURER GRADE B to teach 

Mathematics to full-time ** A level students 
and to the Dlplomas.of the Matbsmatleal 
Association. A 
would be 
payment 
appiopr' 

I present 
€830- € 1, 

St. Altmns 

I SS HaTfl«(f Ro 


ASHR1DGE 

MANAGEMENT 

COLLEGE 

Additional Teaching StnO . 

Because of the rapid expan¬ 
sion at this beautifully situated 
residential College, the Gover¬ 
nors invite applications from 
suitably qualified men who have 
the necessary experience and 
ability to teach one of the 
following subjects to managers 
at all levels. 

Production Management 
MaHXLTINQ AND 5ALLS M ANAGf * 
MF.NT 

Financ'f. and Accounting 
PUtSONNEL MANAGLMhNT AND 

Industrial RelatJcons 
Applicants should have a 
university degreeand/or 
relevant professional qualifica¬ 
tions. as well as expenence in 
industry, commerce or admini¬ 
stration.. The salary will depend 
on these hut will not be less 
than £2.200 per annum, with 
membership of a contributory 
superannuation scheme. In 
^addition, free meals are avail¬ 
able to staf£ oil duty. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Principal, 
Ashridge Management Cdllege, 
Berkhamsted, Herts. Letter! of 
application, including the name* 
of three referees, should be 
submitted by June ^Oi, 1965. 
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Public Health Laboratory 
(Service 

A Statistician Is required for the 
Epidemiological Fleieurch Laboratory of the 
Public Health Laboratory Service to usclst In 
the planning: of law scale clinical trials of 
vaccines, epidemiological surveys and 
laboratory Investigations, Some knowledge of 
data processing Is desirable. Salary according 
to age qualification* and experience. 
Applications to the Director, Centrul Public 
health Laboratory. Collndulc * ve W.r 

ctity op Birmingham education^ ^ 

COMMITTEE 

City of Birmingham College 
of Commeroe 

OOSTA QWm, SlfUJJNGHAM 4 . 

pepartment of pugincss 
Administration 

Applications are Invited for the post of 
SENIOR IAJOTUHHR IN OPERATIONAL 

|sp£m°VSL. * 

knoj^d ^ w ill be 


SALARY: £lj0l 
(untonv^^ 


tfrnro^nunjaQ will be 
to*!!,113 per annum 
djona* pfj>,ppli£flijmt 
*Wr«Ssl8tan('c with 

M. WATTS, 
Clgrk to tliu Governor*. 


Wu of teiceiter 

Regional College of 
Technology 

Requited in School of Bttolnei^ and 
Mana gtfinem studies: 

(1) SENIOR LECTURER IN ECQNOMK’H 
with special refeMT|ce to Jntfrnatlonnl 
Trade ami Institution* Experience In 
international marketing a strong 

PSYCHOIjOOY with special reference to 
training courses for Industrial Training 
Officers. 

I Rte EARt'H 4 STATISTICS; WORK 

I Should^have graduate or pvofossionul 

| nmmmUtm ud appriqjrlute experience. 
Previous applicants for pouts (l) and tHj 
wttl be connjaarfd without rs-appllcatlon. 
Hularle* (under review ): 

Senior Lecturer, £ 1,80,1/£2,115 p,a. 
LeotUrer, £1,678/* J .*lfi v a 
Apply' to Reutstrar for particulars and 
application Juror. 


For further announcements 
see pages 982, 983. 984 & 
985 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 

COMPDTBB PROOKAMM1NO. TnUl (nr » i TOT PKOPMV 01 
well paid poet In this expanding Held through placed generally by 


ICS. For details nl MW home-* nidi courses 
(Inc, IBM 1401> write ICSTDept. 434), 
Parkgate Road, Loudon, S-W.ll. 

SECRETARIAT? TRA1N1NO 'for Women 
especially university graduate! and older 
students; 6-inontli and lntunslve 14-week 
courses Write Principal. DhyIcrh - 

158 Holland Park Avenue. W*l' PAHk am 


are well 
r Bureau In 


Cil\ of Leicester 

REGIONAL COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

EXPORT 

MARKETING: 

14-IS June 

Two week course nu the main .ispn t.> 

fhf/m ‘Bus- 

Insurance, shipping, export him vires. 

Course include* visit Uf Brussel* to 
investigate Mpbft pvncesMsn In action 
Fee: £55 tncludtug tuition. irnwl 
and aocoutoiioOatlba in Brasbels tlmi 
not hotel accommodation in LeUeMen 
Enquhles tt» H9pd . of Si-hm,l ul 
Business ft Manugsmanr Studies 
(Tel . 50181) 

Tuition at Home 

Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) pvoude* succevunl 
rnurse! for 0.0.E. (all Examining Bnaid*>. 
bud for Lohdou University External 

B. Sc-Boon.. B.A.. B.D.. B.Sc . LL.B, Degree!, 
also Diplomas and Cm till™lex i.int Wi>Im* 
Hau students passed B ile Eeim since 1!»50 
Tuition also lor Law, statistical, HecrotaHal 
and other Professional Exams., R.8A. etc 
Moderate fees, instalments It desired 
Prospectus from E. W Shaw Fletcher. 

C. B.S.. LL.B.. Pr Inc I pul. Dept PIT. 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford 


TOP PKQPLE'M WKCHETARIE8 are i 
placed generally by Stella Fisher Bure 
the 8tnuyl.__ 

M/fc.iicONA i^DND.,long leuoljng T 

experience, offer! jnijate mSuo HI 

m 

hit compulsory mib.tootA.' Box 190J. 


University of Edinburgh 

Postgraduate Courses in Economics 


PortnnhdUnL' entities tteadinu to the 
degieo of ., rnumahy hi two smith, 

in I»h 1) . mtnnully hi three years Tin- 
Hi.st vi*ai will Uu dusoted to seminar 
miik In quunritutWc enonumlbs. 
economic hlslon. and applied ectmourn 
theory One aim of llie «enunni "ill 
be to fonillinrise vmfrnts with tin* 
fechnlquu of model construction urul 
testing used in modem quamibitm- 
economics. In special case}, luiuiiriul 
support may be available, panicularU 
tor British .students, hiiqulries and 
application* should lie addietwtcd to 
Miss B. Mutton. Family of fikiciul 
Silences. David Hume Tower 
Edinbuigh 8 
Mu' 1UG6 


: Homo Study Courses 
B.Sc. (Econ.) LL.B. 

and oilier u\iem,il devices ol (he Unheislti 
ot London Also AccountAiu-t s«*vetaiyMlii|. 
Law Costing, Bunking, insumnce. 

Miiikattiig. O.CK, and many (non-exam i 
couiseo In buHlnes* nubictts includin.r the 
new Btoekbrokprs and Stock iobbci'* pouinc 
Wilte today tor detiillN ot advice atutlnc 
subject In which Interested, to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept 08^3). Bt AllHtns 

oi call nt 30 Queen Vlctonu Street. 

Loudon. E C.« Clt\ (JB74 
(Pounded 101 t»i 


bournemouth education committee 

bournemouth municipal college 
of technology and commerce 

Principal: M. L. Yates, M.A.<Conff.)* M.Sc.Teth., Ph.D., M.I.Mech.E. 

FuH tlm© and part-time course* are protfded in preparation for tha following ■— 

’ B.A. General (Englfeh, French. Si^giBphy, Economics, Law, History) 1 University 
B.Sc. Ganaral (Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, Botany. Zoology) I of London 
B. 8a (Economics) (Government, I rip ustry and Trade) f External 

B.Sa (Enginsering) (EleotncaL Medhamcal). J Degrees. 

Higher National Piptomp in Mechanical Engineering (Sandwich) 

Institution Of Efeotfcel Engineers Part 111 Ehaminaflon. 

Royal lAitllution Of Chartered Surveyors (4 years, full time). 

Cbertered Auctioneers* end Estate Agents' Institute (3^ years, full time). 

PfovOmm la made for etudents' social and athletic Ihteresis end accommodation can be 
arrawd Uirough the College Billeting Officer. 

Application tof admission should be sddfeased to the Prinotpel. from whom shy further 
particulars mfvMM may be obtained, telephone: Bournemouth 20844* 

' i,' ‘ v Waller R. Smedley, 

Chief Education Officer 


Uni versityof London 

Chair of Politics at l*onctqn SqhoQlof 

Economics 

The Senate InVUe eppUefttlMOA lor the Chair'' 
ol PollUcs tenable at the London Bchqol pz 
Ecuuuinlca and PoUtlcaf Bclanc© (Halavy net 
lens than 43,400 a year DWa $ISJ> London 

ferun,- 

the Aoadamlo Raglatrar, Dnlvendty of 
Ltmdon, Senate House, W.C.l, from whop) 
fuither paitjcular* ta^f be pbtaiupd. 


University of Belfast 

Lectureship or Assistant Lectureship 

in Economic and History 

The Senata pf The Queen'! University of 
Belfast tovitS awhoMilffps h* a Leetareshtp, 
or an Assistant Lectureship In Economic and 
Social History from January 1, i960. The 
uni Wr3ft?‘ 'Offer! vfi hOnduA MjjM In. 
economic and jbqcJiX fiBa would 


uinoims 


w e Icy me appll«itiona from candidate* 
uhatevni tlielr special interest! In economic 
oi social hlHtory. Salary range for a 
Lectureship Is fit,400 to £3,505 plus 
contributory pension rights under the 
FitS.U.. and for an assistant Lectureship 
K 1,080 to £1,375 plus F.B.S.U. Initial 
placing on the salary scale will depend on 
qicilllicutlon* and expertenec. Application.-, 
should be rooelvad M June IS. If 98. Further 
partlculart. may be obtained ttom 
U. R Covrle, M.A., LL.B.. J P., Secretary. 


(Monday to Friday) 

Britlgh Edgle «nd Luxfir fly VPM to 
Luxembourg with the extra qpmfort end 
personal attention that mean a eatiefylng 
plr travel fxperienge. Qm¥%pkm air 

London Airpcti Ihtime for the dally 
direct fflght. 

Contact your travel agent or 

BRITISH 


Services in association with 

LUXAIR 

M,i1 CHMI lN<w t W.1, ,5i; TUrilll/ m 


FINANCIAL MOUSES 

RdyaTDutch Petroleum ] 

Company ,,, , J 

.CWSVMd 1 

p.r till' VHUL 1P84 on the share* ot FI*. 20 f 

mu-Meict m the United Kingdom ^cUouni ^ 
the AiuHierflain R4glswf. N. M RuHiScmltl & C 
Sons uK' HUthurised by Royal Dutch v 

L-'pimleiun Cornpuny and by Altfehtene Bank « 


•* Algemenr Bank 


NedeflAiid, N.V . AttifiteMutfl. the Transfer 
Agent. I.o ahnoUrtce that ?hft Vfetc of exchange 
fixed for the payment of the dividend 1* 

FIs. 10 07fi -- £ 1 The gross amount of the 
dividend will bo £o 7*. 3i937d. per shore and 
the alnnunt of thh 1ft per bent. ifethpHnndfc 
Dividend Tux £0 la. 1 040cl pei *ln«re 
City Gate House, 

Finsbury Hmiuie, Tendon, F.C 2 
May 17. 1065 


ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


M Rolhxchild 


Runs announce that th.* General Moeting of 8 hare hold* is ol 
unmariy on May 1.*. U‘65. ho* deoidM to declare a total dividend 


rj n . ,.i r)tij,iii PtitinltiUtn Coniparu on May l.L 1^5, luift dBoldgd to doowi'e ft dlviaciicl 

m , .Sh 7,V N fi" 0 26 per Shave m respect of the fluattclal year 1964 to be paid on each 
ut ihi‘ 07 408 917 indinui\ }>huivt. outslaiifliui’ at Decemhui 31. 11XJ4, The amoiliit ol 
N Us d jn inrlucies the interim dividend of N.lls 2 HO ahtcli Was made payable In 
October. lt*i!4 

The c.isli dividend now Incoming payable ampunis to: 

N Its 182.50 per beurn* ccmiirute for 50 shaies 
N fi« 18.23 pci beaver certmiute for ft shai-es, ana 

Nils 3.65 pel levlsteied alune ivspcMUelj 

\. ON lilt Bt VRLH SHARKS 


Tins cisii illvulenrl all] be payable agauiM Miuendet of Coupon No 132 an oi uftti 
M.I\ u: r'or. m ihc otlii e ot N Rothschild fci Sons Dir\ G-Up * l 5‘ J ‘ s 1 e \ » ni^nifd 

1 oitdon. it.C 2. on buslnees days, Suturdavs e\(epted belween tnc hoim< ol ll am uno 

2 p in 

I'auiumi*. will be nmde in sterlinw at Ihe buvtrg iste of egchariKe on Amsleutum 
inn cut ul 2 pm on the dute on which the coupons me so sui remlei cd In vie « .he 
fun II 1 .U yuiidM. Hinds me belli* provided U> the Comyuny d 

ih usual foieign ewhange conunlHslon will be dcducten from the sUiling proceeds 


the siciling proceeds 


; In the case of .shmcholdeis not resident w’lthln the Scheduled Territories the pajjng 
ttKoni may. ut ilw leuuent of tire Authorused Denusltary p resign ting the coupon * pnvj he 
dividend in a different cunenii Inforitrution In tnis respect will be supplied bj the paying 
uactrt upon request. 

Ominous nrust be hi lompnnicd bj h declaration In triplicate signed by an Authonsed 
Duposiiair leudlim: " Wu decline undei oui* responslbiliiy that sufficient evidence Irns been 
MiimnUed to us tlmi the sei u.ltleR hour which the coupons enumerated below have been 

detached.^ not to icsldentfi n£ The Nethevliinds; w „ 

tb; me provided whli red export caillllcutes lsoue<l bj De Ncdcilaods< lie Bunk N v 

Coupons must be left lor an appropriate period for examination and must be bunded in 
personally. Coupon* cannot be paid, through the post. 

Coupon* must be Hated lu triplicate on special forms, embodying the declaration quoted 
above, which can be obtained on application 

From the grom dividend the Nefherlund* dividend tax of 15 per cent l* to be deducted, 
except wlreie coupon* are presented on behalf of reHldent* In the U K . the U.S.A.. Sweden. 
Finland, Denman* and France and the uppiopiTut* declurntlnn Is provided in a i cut dunce 
with the lnRtruottoni on the rovenie of the listlni: form . . 

Where appropriate the usual affidavit ceitlfylng non-rosidencc in the United Kingdom 4 
will iil*o be required If payment 1* to be made withuui deduction of United Kingdom 
lncouie tax. 

R. ONI THE RtGISIKRFD SHARES 

As ro the eh!re* leglstered in the United Kingdom section ol the AmsUjrduur register, 

Hie following Arrangement* liavd been mnde for th- payment of the rush dividend a mourning 
to N.ile. 3.65 per rtglsteied ahef« (nominal value its. !MW. ^ 

M»»> 13 1U65. is the date tm* the* Mxlng of the sterling amount of the dividend on 
the busin ol the sterhng-gulldei rate of exchunKe currant hr Amsterdam on that date. 

Mai 21. 1965. will bd the record date Shareholder* registered at the close of buslne&fc 
on Mutt dare wUJ be entitled to receive the dividend. 

On or befoie June 18 . 1066. dividend waiTtuMs will be posted by tiro transfer agent, 
Algemen© Bank Nederland N.V., Ajn*terdam. - to Nlurrahoklers registered In their books 
oir tire record date 

A fut'iltor annuunoemsirb/wlil be mate A* soon us dos*H>1c giving the rate of vu-luinge, 

Hie amount of tne dividend In Atejnlng per *has». and the amount ol the 15 per cent. 
Netherlands dividend tux In sterling per share ►' 

CULv^Oate Hgu*e. Finsbury Square. London, B.0-2 






Zurich 



LIFE-LINE: FIRE! 

Life-line of the life-boat service is physical and financial 
support. Both come from volunteers; from crews and 
contributors. Will you fire a line—with a donation? 

Donationt and lagaelaa to: 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 6R0SVEN0R GARDENS • LONDON • S.W.1. 

Treasurer: The Duka of Northumberland, K.G. Secretary: Stirling Whortow, Beg, 

RNLi 


Phone 25.08.33 Telex 52.642 


Transmitting Agent of 

Marusan Securities Co Ltd Tokyo 

TOKYO MARKET LETTER ON REQUEST 


THE ROYAL HOSPITAL & 
HOME FOR INCURABLES 



WHAT THE EYE DOESN’T SEE 

How easy it is to turn a blind eye on anything dis¬ 
tasteful or distressing that does not directly affect 
us! How easy to allow the comparatively minor 
worries of our own lives to cloud the very real 
problems of others! 

At the Royal Hospital and Home, 254 men and 
women face a very real problem. They are all 
incurably crippled by diseases of the limbs. Without 
the Hospital they would face this problem alone 
because the State does not give them all the help 
they need. 

The Hospital depends on you. Will yoU help to 
guarantee Its patients the best medical care and 
the atmos£hei*e 6f “home*' that they miss so much? 

II9L West Hill, Putney, London S.W.IS 


In 1873 
this silver coin 
was minted 



In the year the Dai-Ichi Bank was founded. With 
its history of over 90 years it’s easy to see how the 
Dai-Ichi Bank has earned the reputation of Japan*s 
first bank .first in experience, first in reliability t 
The Dai-Ichi Bahk has grown with Japan and Japan¬ 
ese industry has grown with Dai-Ichi. 

Dai-Ichi.. i a vital part of the vital progress of Japan. 


1ST. 


i m 


# 

THE DAI-ICHI BANK, LTD. 


HEAD OFFtCB i MarungucfcJ, Chlyodft-ku, Tokyo? 
CABLES: "FIRSTBANIC* 

B ranch network throughout Jgpan 
EW YORJC AgInCY: J20 Broad 


BMKSiF* 

B«C< t. 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENT OFFICB; 31 South Dearborn St, 


. 120 droadway. New York 5. N/ 
Winchester House* London WAll, 


-Y. 

London, 


tssociftn& 


hi. 


BANK: Chekiang First Bank Ltd., Hong Kong 
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On April 9, Early Bird 
was 'Parked'above the earth-and your 

life was made richer. 


The Early Bird satellite is now positioned 22,300 
miles above the Atlantic. It not only opens bountiful 
opportunities for increased trade, but also promises 
a new era of greater understanding between peoples. 


Imagine a fantastically tall pole, the 
tallest pole there ever u as. 22,300 miles 

A AA,UM 

"" 



fall , stuck into 
the middle^"' - 
of the 

Atlantic Ocean. 

Perched atop it is a 
85 lb. satellite—the 
first “public” satellite 
capable of relaying 
television, telephone and radio 
signals from one side of the Atlantic to 
the other. This is Early Bfcrd—the sta¬ 
tionary satellite which offers unique 
advantages in global communications. 

This stationary satellite was devd- 
qped by Hughes Aircraft Company in 
California for the Com¬ 
munication Satellite — 

Corporation and the 
International Consortium. 

It is totally different from, 
other types of commimica-~j 
tions satellites. Rather 
than being visible only 
for shdrt periods of thne^ 

Early BJrdjs visible 
constantly—from — 

Europe, Africa, 

North and South America. 


This means it can be used at any time, 
and without interruption. Early Bird 
will he able to handle television pro¬ 
grams or telephone calls 24 hours a day. 

This is of particular 
interest to the “emerging” 
nations. They are eager 
to cross the threshold into 
more trade and cultural 
relationships with the rest 
of the world. However, 
too often their progress 
stumbles on a lack of 
communications links, Early 
Bird, and the synchronous 
satellite concept, can eliminate 
many of these problems since 
these nations need only establish 
comparatively simple and 
inexpensive ground stations 
to join the communications 
and television networks. 

The practicality of tile Hughes 
stationary’ satellite idea 
has been well 
demonstrated. The fjrri T 
first such satellite 
... Syncom.. .was 
launched on 
July 26, 1963 
and is still oper¬ 
ating today. 
Because it 
" “stands still” 

! over a point 
_!. on earth, it 
has amassed 
more common i- 
h cations time than 
all other communi- 
ites combined. During the 


recent Gemini flights, American astro¬ 
nauts communicated with the earth 
via this satellite. 

On September 11, last, another Syncom 
was “parked” over the Pacific Ocean. 
It brought the Olympics “live” from 
Japan to the United States. In turn, 
European viewers saw high-fidelity 
television transmissions of the Games 
many hours earlier than ever before 
possible. 


Early Bird 
recent 
story, f 


marks the most 
chapter in the 
For the first 
time it brings 
you impor¬ 
tant events 
on television 
as they 
happen, 




and 
without 
interruption 
at any time. 
It also virtually 
doubles trans- 


Atlantic telephone capacity. 


The Hughes Aircraft Company is proud 
of the success of the Syncom and the 
trust placed in the Early Bird satellite. 
They represent achievements which 
reflect the company's role on applying 
science to the service of man. 


[ hughes ! 

I_J 

HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

9 J ‘ ^ 4 


cations sat 


--4^- 
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# 4 
V $ 
'af 

M/I 29/3 
17/9 30/9 

74/f 42/3 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


• Twco Stores.I/. 

Unifitt.S/- 

Brit. Amer.Yobec. . 10/- 

JSallaher.10/. 

Imperial Tobacco.£1 

INSURANCE 

Britannic.}/• 

Commercial UaIm 
faulty ft Uw Lift.. .5/- 
General Accident... .S/« 

Guardian..S/- 

Ugal S Genersl.ft/. 

Northern ft EmpL...7£l 

• Pbarl.I/. 

» Prudential 'A*...•.,.I/. 

► Royal.5/- 

1 sssmibipr"" 

. 

Kowr..}>- 

i K££«::::&. 

*■ Urbnd Meters ......<1 

• Bristol Asceelane... 10/- 

1 Hawker Siddeley.£1 

KoIMmci....,.£1 

Dowtf Group...... 10/. 

Dunlop Rubber ....10/- 

loseph Lucas.£• 

Pressed Stool.ft/. 

whsmt 

Financial News.«... .ft/- I 

Financial Twinee.ft/- | 

Intomat. Publishing. .5/. I 
News of tha World.. 5/- [ 
W. H. Smith ft Sen'A*. £1 i 
liomson Org'n. ... .S/- 2 

lowatar Paper.£1 * 

Srltbh Printing.5/- J 

SunilPufp.7:. SU 

Rood Paper.«.£1 3 

WlgglntToape....... £1 H 


»» 


]A_ T 


.•/IP* 10/71, 10/ft 

2^ iBT* 

22/* 25^9 8$ 

«*/3 54/3 54/9 


/do/i fl/- 

,W? 24/-* 

55/4* 54/4 

as- M 

WA Wa 
3K 5$. 


44/- 24/9 

19/J 17/- 

17/94 13/9*4 

34/4 29/3 

32/ft 24/ft 

20/ft 11/3*4 


10 b CoMflm.£1 

10 ft Dorman Long.£1 

•4 ft Lancashire Steel.£1 

0 ft South Durham.£1 

4*4 ft Steel Co. Of Wales.... £1 
|2*, ft teeWtns ft Lloyds .... £1 

10 ft lehn Summers.£1 

9 ft United Steel. u ..*...£! 


Assoc British Picture.5/- 
Asaoe. Television *A\5/- 

WVn. Baird.£1 

Beecham Group.... .5/- 

Bookers......10/- 

Britbh Match.£1 

British Oxygen.ft/- 

British Rope*.$/- 

ButUn’s. : T/ r 

Do Le Rue....10/- 

Oregas.ft/- 

Descecnor *A*.5/- 

... 10 /- 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 



v/ii nji 

«P ¥A U 

to/- .5/9 


jdpSSf 

124c -NbOohal Canning .,.;£♦; 29/>4i 

3 f Powell Duffryn.10/- I9/4M? 

• d Rank Organisation.. .5/- liar 

It, C Sears, A*.l^aWO/14 

i Il*2ft Scoatiop:J.. 2 J/fte 

> 114ft Thom* Tilling ..J/f 

h 7 ft Tumor ft Nawalj || mf , 

154 ft iWlevar .... r fl. fty,, 'l 

13-25ft Unilavar hiViy 7 . . .5/- ll/lft, 
10 ft United GNggf ‘ 1 | 3 >r* , 

United 1 ' 

M JSffitinerlcan.... 10 /- 271/1* 

•° * £flSBTc©na. ......ft/- 19/74 

-37 . Shsofld. Gold ^olds.£l 95/9* 

Ukf Jttisrcsr::# «£• 

140 ft Wasurn. Holdings ...5/- 213/9* 
8142 # Roan Selection fst... .£1 40/- 

74 C Tanganyika Cons.... 10/— 12/3 

40 d Z. AngW-Amer..... 10/- 57/9*, 

40 e & Beers Defd. Re|..S/- 151/14" 
|i*75c Internet. Nickel .. •nip.v. 11474 

324 b London Tbi..4/- lft /164 

144b RTZ....10/- 2ft/74l 

324o Tronoh...1/- 18/4* 

shippum 

2 u Anglo Nornost.£1 34/3 

4 « Brit, ft Com’wealth. 10/- 19/- 

5 c Cunard. .tl 15/3*4 

10 c Furness Withy.£1 30/- 

7 ft P ft O Defd.£1 27/44 

Nil Rgral Mall.£1 l3/9 * 4 

9 ft English SawingCottonft/- 10/5*4 

04« CourtauWs.5/- 19/- 

12 ft West Riding Worsted.£1 54/4 

2*io Wookombers.£1 19/104 

4 a Calico Printers.5/- 10 / 9*4 

44 « Coats, Paeons ft B.£1 40/9 

,7,JC ^^^ftbnsmnru- 57 - 1,/ '“ 

TRUSTS ft PROPERTY 

104 ft Alliance Trust.5/. 24/3 

25 c BET’A’Defd:....... 5/- 49/104 

74ft Cable ft Wireless... .5/- 18/6 

(04*. Philip Hill.5/- l»/4 

154 # Industrial ft General .5/- 29/9 
I24« City Centre Props. . .5/- 27/74 

6 a City Lend. Real Prop..£1 53/6 

2 a Land Securities.10/- 15/104 

44o UndXny\fryhld.. 10/- 24/9 

t224ft Cons. Tea ft Lands .. .£1 49/- 

43 a (oka! (Assam) ...£1 20/9 

I 24 o Highlands ft lowlands 2/- 3/0*4 

25 ft London Aslpck.2/- 9/74 

ft a United Sua Betong .. .£1 54/- 




Cftiiftri# AfUtnigt 

r v ‘' Vlu ffayour of: 

1 fftrdbi N^WMftNk MCftongo coVer, «howAsd>Rrn, 
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BJCIv^.;'' ' jj 

go, Washington was broadcast 
that, in future, communist influence in the western hemisphere would be strangled at 

no easier, 


Donftffljcajx 
laps hiraer,?t[ 

,JS, FA«T 

ginning ^joofoa#^ ^ I 

: ^k^tn—the Jwt m% SjbkiMe^^il^Slj|i^rSj#fgre 
methods, at least for council housings A fHre-pege speefal s 
these methods in Britain is on pages 1039 to 1043. 

* , v , ■> , 

GERMANS ANP THE, QUEEN " 

Herr ErhSfd may find the effect of Queen Elizabeth's tour helpful when heJ$xt has to 
stand up to General de Gaulle. But all the good will, has not dissolved the mcif^stubborn 
differences between London and Bonn page 1016. J 

CORPORATION TAX RECONSIDERED 

Why has Labour's brave effort to reform company taxation In Britain resulted in such a 
thicket of incidental, unthought-through, and often unintenfclj^eoQflpm^ ? 

Largelybeiause in Brijtaip the party in opposition.gdt^no eei its policy 

assumptions agaihst the accumulated data! Here* re a neeWdr#Jd| t ’ , th| services 
available to Parliament page 1061; meanwhile, the Government is belatedly unsnarling 
some of the Finance Bill's oddities page 1073. 

M. DEFFERRE'S PLAN 

Whether General de Gaulle wiH have a serious Contender at the December presidential 
elections depends largely omwhether. the French Socialist party at its Whitsun congress 
accepts its leader's plan for a Ub-Lab federation page 1016. , 

BUSrNE^S BRIEF: WHERE THE RUSSIANS HAVE CAUGHT EUROPE 
RUstfcTs economic achieveMahts are usually measured against ih Amerteahyardstick. 
The result isto ovet-emphasrse the low level of Russian productivity and income® on the 
one hand and the rapidity of Russian growth on the other. A new study comparing the 

Of a diftaMit 

h^^atchealttjflan>|^l^’^^p5us : ^ftfi|'|^}fultufe^paga1 
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E 'Tm all for a refreshment service that fits so 
flexibly into a production cycle" says 
Mr. George N. Farrer, Personnel and Welfare 
Manager at B.M.C.'s Longbridge Works. 


B.M.C. chose Vendepac’s Push-Button Beverage Service to 
put employee refreshment on a 24-hour production line. 
Vendepac dispenses top-quality, piping hot tea, coffee or 
chocolate in seconds. Delivers the drinks In hygienic, dispos¬ 
able cups, reducing the risk of infection. 

Vendepac costs NOTHING to install, NOTHING to maintain, 
NOTHING to service. There la no capital outlay. No.rental. 


The obsolete clutter and cost of tea trolleys, urns, kettles and 
cups is wiped out for ever. 

Join B.M.C. and many other great enterprises by making the 
decision to modernise. Phone Slough 25122 or write to 
Vendepac, Afax Aven dp,, Slough, Pucks and a Vendepac 
Consultant will arrange eft appointment to dlscusa your prob¬ 
lem, answer queetions and explain the 2 months* trial system. 



THE PUSH-BUTtON REFRESHMENT SERVICE THAT SAVES MESS AND MONEY 
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LETTERS 


Industrial Training \ " 

Sir—I n your interesting article oaiMurtrial ^ 
training (May 32nd) ther* is one * 

that caffs for comment. Yoq say that owfepan 
of the industrial training process lk to mpt 
outside t£« ■ scope: of the industrial stoijfSag 
board- themseiye^nameity the re-tei4A of 
older workers. \ 

It U true that the Initial task of the& 
boards must be in the held of training the** 
young new entrants to industry, but I always v 
made it clear, during the passage of the \mJ 
through the House that its scope was wide 
enough to cover re-training. I also empha- : 
sised on many occasions that it was my** 
intention that once the young entrants had 
been, covered, then those industries which 
were expanding should, address themselves, 
through their training ho^ds, to (adding the 
question of re-erainiilg. I made'this point 
to the chairmen of the first boards to be 
established, as well as in many speeches to 
outside bodies. I have no reason to *hink 
that the present Government has changed 
that attitude. 

It is of course right that at the same time 
we were going ahead with the expansion of 
the Government training centres, but I 


goodftftldl^mry deficits, technical 

38 “*-_.... 


mil%n gallons or clean fi^¥*aar/wWca 
flow out to mr daily from Tweed, 

post |ood industrial aad howtat; <ttw. 4 ad 


^ wn yui ur ocu iwuj uvy« 

iduatrial A case can certainly bt^wde out for t ega ^’ past hood industrial and'bows#; m». 4 ad 
j&wage«[. project fid in ttn£ pM»''of the wx^Mr But withi^easy reach of good cenmuc&adotia? 
Mllpan thepihi^hjd^&fewe of projrts assistance Or Male in -the County' fcftfch 

... -' 3# *“ < Wully established yet in * , jr ‘ ' * -" - ..tt.,.. — 


v ‘ tbt of prbjebt assistance 

are by nO>lBp|n& fully established yet in 
British aid programmes, and in any ^a*a the 
British system of overseas xeprgmhitim is 
ill-adapted identify pagjtoto worth hetotagsr' 
—with the possible pwejpdon of th^JdWjfflte 
Eoct^ wfeer* 4 ppedal Development Division ' 
exists. Unletii >J iimXastle is gotog^** towe 
acme placets to manage, it is idle to argue 
( that she yidtrid dp better'/to^etnploy project 
; managers than aid attaches or economists.— 
Yours faithfully, \ J P. R. C. Williams 
Overseas Development 
London, Wi Institute 

• i j ;] ^ ; r 

Getting Down toKo thing 

Sir —Cryosystems Limited, referred to in 
your excellent article of May 22nd as a con¬ 
sortium of/dvee companies Is, in fact* a. 
consortium 'o# four tympanies, of which this 
is one.—Yours faithfully, J. A. Hunt 

Director and General Manager, 
Hymatic Engineering 
Redditch , Worcestershire Company Limited 


P the great drought of tftjf ifrWfc 700 
Ipply of water to hand to ito; main 
r ?—Youre faithfully, 

T. D, Tmrn$m 

■Sf&muth, Berwickshire 


Birth Control 


Sm—No matter bow muds of an JttocMfcr 
a Pope may be he will always comtup 
against strong opposition from the toeritotap 
reactionary '-forces' - In'’''’the Church, 
peopk whom he cannot afford to towocL , 
Itrjs a rttis^k $16 assume thatth* Pope 
is gtoin ft^e tfin-to tor as public announce¬ 
ment*' are coficerned. On the cotutour^ tot 
every word Is scrutinised by g ; tom. of 
theologians looking for any deviatktooc any- 
ching that might fvwt him v^toly at a 
deviation from traditional doctrine. Be 
should not be blamed for a reticence which 
he may reluctantly be forceq Into.—Yours 
faithfully, \ ‘ T. Ddnn 

Manchester, 14 


looked on this merely as an interim 
measure until the new boards had got.under 
way. In due course these centres could 
well come under the boards, but before that 
is done boards will have to start a substantial 
measure of re-training themselves. JSven with 
their enlarged capacity the centres could only 
be an adjunct to the measure of re-training 
we shall need if we are going to get the kind 
of mobility of labour that this country is 
going to need. 

The Industrial Training Act provides the 
machinery for a massive new development in 
training and re-training right across industry. 
The first boards are only just gathering 
momentum, but the opportunities are enor¬ 
mous and in time all aspects of training 


Postal Voting 

Sir— AH British citizens, over 21, and other¬ 
wise qualified, should be allowed to vote in 
general elections, no matter where they may 
happen toibe on election day, 

Britons resident abroad should either be 
allowed to register as overseas voters, in the 
constituencies within the bounds of which 
they were bom, and to vote there by post, 
by proxy, or in person, or be entitled to 
register as electors at British consulates or 
high commissioners’ offices, and to elect an 
appropriate number of members of Parlia¬ 
ment.—Yours faithfully, A. B. T. Werner 
Channinster, Dorset 


The North West 

Sir—Y our “Regional Plan for the North 
West* 9 (May 15th) included gome of Che 
reprehensible faults of modem journalism, 
popular or unpopular. The use of such 
time-worn and offensive dichfs as “the 
blighted landscape, 9 * “imported riff-raff* 9 
and “ heedless Irish helots ■ (both referring 
to the population of Liverpool) only served 
to illustrate the lack of understanding and the 
arrogant presumption that lay behind this 
attempt to characterise the North West as 
“ acres of urban squalor.**—Yours faithfully, 
Rodney R. White 
Magdalen College , Oxford 


should be fully covered over the great mass of 
our main industries.—Yours faithfully, 

Joseph Godber 

House of Commons , SWi 

Men for Development 

Sir —Tlie article in your issue of May 15 th 
made some pertinent points about British 
overseas aid policy. One wonders, however, 
how tar you had fully thought through your 
proposal to puL more British personnel 
in recipient countries “ each to watch over a 
manageably small allocation of aid . • . 
to see that it is spent efficiently.” You sug¬ 
gested that these people would be managers, 
in charge of individual British aid projects, 
whose brief would be “ to stay out there long 
enough to make sure that each project really 
works.” 

This suggestion seems to be based on a 
misunderstanding of the nature of ^he. present 
British programing of. help to cleVeibpuig. 
countries. At present only a imalf propor -^ 1 
tion of British aid is project aid. Much more 
is for financing import programmes, making 


Mr Wilson’s Government 

Sir—F or one who grew up in Austria 
between the wars it is frightening to see 
history repeat itself: punishment for thrift; 
breach of promise by the state (remember 
the notorious Kricgsanleihe ); lack of con¬ 
fidence ; sense of insecurity; helplessness of 
the individual vis-a-vis a government 
which has no use for the middle classes.— 
Yours faithfully, Genii Kvlkgic 

London , W14 ‘ 

Go North 

Sir —“ Water, Water ...” (May 8 th) draws 
much-needed attention to a much-neglected 
problem. Surely, however, the difficulties of 
Manchester and the London area are only 
another aspect of their human and industrial 
congestion when other places have space and 
water to v $pare» 

, *V-It is topSha&if $ Londoner drinks a glatoy 
or water Tie be sure that at least three, 
other people have drunk it before him. Why 
not drink, or use otherwise, some of the six 


Bill Quarterly Economic Review 

BELGIUM & 
LUXEMBURG 

The detailed analysis of 
demand factors in our latest 
Review suggests that the 
present down turn may be 
halted by the summer. 

Details and subscription rates from * 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

27 St. James's Piece London SW1 

HYDe Perk 6711 ext 27 

60 East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 

y .. 

— NltolUeuduCow»e^ H sr aCu>wm e r oleM» U. 

1 towsess Memle E ne e ue l eI' 12.S4.to " 
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ANOTHER REASON WHY INDUSTRY SHIPS VIA EMERY AIR FREfGlJT - * - *-yJ *V‘ 



i 



or elsewhere, all commercial jet speeds 
are about the same. 

Why then is Emery service faster 
than all others? 

Emery picks up or delivers within 1-120 minutes 
in all major cities. It often saves the day; 


Service available from the U.K. to: 

AUSTRALASIA, CANADA, SOUTH AFRICA, U.S.A., JAPAN, 
HONG KONG and the PHILIPPINES 


Emery offices in the U.K.: 

London Airport (U.K. Headquarters): Telex: No. 25211 Tel: SKYport 1833 
London (West End Oflice): Tel: Langham 9936 
Manchester Airport: Tel: Mercury 5262, ext. 236 Manchester City: 

Tel: TraITord Park 2241 
Liverpool: Speke Airport. Tel: Garston 5581 
Birmingham: Tel: Central 3417 (B’ham): Scotland, Prestwick Airport: 

Tel: Prestwick 78006 
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THE DAM CALLED 

SHAH PAHLAVI 






Cement for construction of one of the world's highest dams—the 
Shah Pahlavi—on the river Dezin iran, was provided by the Fars and 
Khuzestan cement plant at nearby Doroud. Edgar Allen & Co. Limited 
designed and installed the machinery in this plant which produces 
600 tons of cement a day; Henry Pooley were the Consulting Engineers. 

This modern installation is an example of combined achievement by 
three member companies of the Edgar Allen Group. 

E00AR ALLEN A 00. LTD.. SNEFFIELO: 

size reduction; raw grinding and processing 
of minerals and other materials . 

The following are also members of the Heavy 

Engineering Division ofthe Edgar A'lrn Group offering a 
comprehensive range of processing plant and equipment. 

BRITISH 'RIMA' MANtlFACTUBMO 
CO. LTD.* INEFFULi: 

pulverized fuel plant; fine grinding and separating plant . 

BUELL LIMITED, LONDON: 

materials drying; dust collection ; calcining, 
roasting and cooling plant 

INDUSTRIAL NEAt IXCRAMBBf LOOTED, SHEFFIELD: 

heat transfer and industrial refrigeration plant, 

AEREX LIMITED, SHEFFIELD: 
industrial fans for Otrtoas control , 


To private and public organizations—and to governments overseas— 
who wish to make profitable use of their natural resources, the 
Edgar Allen Group offers a comprehensive service in all aspects of 
designing and supplying materials processing plant. 

The full story is contained in a 36-page illustrated book “Materials 
Processing” which may be obtained from Edgar Allen Group, 
P.O. Box 93, Imperial Steel Works, Sheffield, 9. 
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History was never more exciting, nor so swift. Just six years passed from the day the Free World 
launched a 30.8-pound satellite to the day it orbited a record-breaking load more than 1,000 times heavier. 
The rocket behind these nine historic space flights—and more than 205 others—were deafened and 

built by NAA/Rocketdyne. Now North American Aviation is building advanced engines to power tomorrow’s 
journey to the moon ... and beyond. 
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SUNDERLAND 






I 


The extensions to Sunderland Technical College j 
are typical of the changing face of Sunderland - j 
new houses, new shops, new roads and new j 
factories. 

Good road, rail, sea and air communications 
combine to make Sunderland a good placefor 
Industry to develop. * . f 

Sites and labour readily available. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 

SUNDERLAND 

Enquiries fof further InfornaLot} tq 

R. E. VIDAL Industrial Development Officer, 

BURDON HOUSE, SBRDERtANft Tel 56201 



UNDERLAND 


Every boy, as he finishes the business of growing up, 
needs a chance to prove himself. He needs to know that 
he's got it in him to be self-reliant and reliable, to show 
initiative and be adventurous. 

For some, it has to be a 'ton-up’ on the by-pass, 
But thousands of boys get their chance a better way, 
through the YMCA’s National and Regional Camps, and 
its Venturer Scheme. 

The two National Camps are on Lake Windermere, 
and on the River Hamble, which flows into Southampton 
Water; there are also 45 other camps. They give boys 
training in climbing, canoeing and sailing—and experi¬ 
ence of getting on with other people. 

The Venturer Scheme is run in conjunction with 
the Duke of Edinburgh's Awards, of Which 108 bronze, 55 
silver and 14 gold were gafrted by YMCA entrants In 1963. 

The boys who participate not only get the holiday 
of their lives—they enjoy an enlarging experience that 
sends them back more self-confident, better balanced, 
more grown-up. 

Will you help ? The address for donations, capital 
gifts, covenants and Legacies is: 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YMCAs (INC.) 

Dept. E.1,112 Great Russell Street, London W.C.1. 
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Toyo Kogyo’s Mazdas are coming! 


Mazda is the Trade Name for the \chicles of To>o kogvo. 
Japan's most modern and fastest growing auto maker. 

Mazdas are coming fast. Ail o\er the world. 

In the last ten years. \\c have put more than 1,370.000 
Mazdas on the road in Japan, Okinawa. Southeast Asia, 
Australia and South Africa. 

And we’re just getting starred. 

>Yc have big plans for our Export Division, and here’s 
what we back these plans up with: 

The most modern production facilities in Japan. 

The most fully computerized vehicle factor) in the world. 

A Mazda Navy of 68 auto transport ships that docks right 
at the end of the production line. * 


18.000 hard working, quality minded employees. 

A new sales record last year of over £l 12.000.000. 

Total corporate assets of more than J2137.000,000. 

These cars and trucks are extremely well built and prac¬ 
tical. and we expect them to find a large and ready market 
throughout the world. 

That's why, wherever you are, Mazdas jue coming. 
QTOY o KQGYO, CO., LTD. Hiroshima, Japan 
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“ Prost Old Heidelberg!’* 


Yes, it is fun to be a tourist in Germany. And the fun 
could begin before you arrive - if you fly Lufthansa. On 
board the Lufthansa Boeing Jet, every guest enjoys good, 
German hospitality — and such specialties as Munich beer 
or Neckar wine from the area around Heidelberg. Discover 
for yourself that good wines come not from the Rhine 
alone. There is the Neckar, the Moselle, the Ruwer... Try 
them all! 

But don't forget dining because of wining. Sauerkraut 
isn't all there is to eat in Germany. Quite the contrary. Every 
area has its own specialties, and the foods are as varied 
as the wines. And after eating? Put in a new roll of film and 
stroll around a romantic old castle, a medieval city hall, dr 
a Gothic cathedral. 

Which castle? Which city hall? Which cathedral? Ask 
Lufthansa before you leave home (at one of tfie many offi¬ 
ces all over the world) or when you land in Prankfurf, the 


hub of European traffic. The people at Lufthansa not only 
know a lot about flying - they also know the most about 
Germany. (After all, they fly there most often!) 





Lufthansa 


0LK917 
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How long since anybody 
took a long, hard look at your 
business insurances? 



A growing business tends to acquire additional insurances here, there and every¬ 
where. Result—mild disorder. And waste. A new look at all your insurances 
is probably overdue. The people to do it are Commercial Union Assurance Group, 
because this family of companies covers every insurance need in one management. 
You'll find them very friendly and helpful. 



COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE GROUP 



HEAD OFFICE: 24 CORNHILL, LONDQN, E.C.3 

Numerous branches throughout the country^—consult your local telephone directory 
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Three Times Round 
Went His Gallant 
Ship... 

■ "' ’i* r r ■’. 

T he behaviour of the Labour Government in tije past week has dope nothing 
except confirm the impression that the ship really is going down. What is 
more, the gales are blowing and the sea is heaving outside. The Government 
is faced with price inflation and a falling production index and sterling on die 
slide again. It is a jolting threesome. To have all together ia an achieve¬ 
ment of nihilistic genius after seven months of Labour’s economic planning* . To 
have all three in May should certainly concentrate all minds now on how desperate 
the British economy could look by October. Three times round has gone 
Labour’s gallant ship. How soon does it sink to the bottom of the sea ? 

This is what faces Mr Wilson, it faces him at a time when his touch has 
seldom looked less certain. Why Mr Wilson ever went to the European JFrce 
Trade Association’s meeting at Vienna now seems obscure: it may have had 
something to do with trying to look European before a June election—an option 
he has now let slip. Even last weekend it may have seemed to him the stage 
for a display of dynamism and energy; after all, the stages of Washington, Paris 
and Bonn all look closed to Wilsonian diplomacy for a season. And of course 
Mr Wilson’s very arrival at a conference, his busde, his power of verbal 
manoeuvre, the throbbing sense of politics that accompanies him, make it all 
seem a great event There was manoeuvring to be done at Vienna to hold some 
cloak of uniformity around Efta: no one could do it better than Mr Wilson, 
even with the io per cent surcharge still round his neck. That is his speciality. 
To say that he failed is to report as remarkable an event as that the late Mr 
Aneurin Bevan unaccountably lost an audience or the late Mr Lloyd George 
ever proved unable to charm the birds from the trees. Yet the report from our 
special correspondent at Vienna on the next page is one of failure, of dynamism 
run to waste, and of an Efta crisis that may be all the more severe by the autumn. 

The embarrassments of lesser men are even more exposed. The Home 
Secretary has turned right round and presented a race relations bill which might 
very well have been dictated by his Conservative opponent The Minister of 
Education has had to correct his predecessor’s policy on grammar schools, an 
exercise which still leaves that policy as clear as mud. And these are by no 
means the dimmest of Mr Wilson’s team. The dynamism of the Postmaster- 
General has set back an incomes policy a year longer than even Mr Brown 
intended. And Mr Brown has set back the dynamism of steel nationalisation 
longer than even Mr Wilson wanted. Such is the smack of firm government. 

Now there come faint sounds of tinkering with the land reform policy, the last 
comer of the engine room which socialist passengers had been told would be 
enough to bring the ship safely back on a popular electoral course. But has the 
water got in there too ? When will Mr Willey’s bill be brought In ? Whatever 
Mr Wilson’s ideas on an election, whether he plans for the autumn or prays for 
the spring, the danger confronting him is not that Labour will go out because 
it failed to handle a financial crisis that it inherited seven months ago, but that 
it will go out showing incompetence right across the board. 

Why has this happened ? The Wilson memoirs may reveal just what a strain 
is entailed in government with the smallest parliamentary majority of modem 
times. Now, too, the Government is oppressed by the breakdown of its short* 
term plans, especially on housing (se!e page 1007 ) where the pinch is felt by 
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the most volatile segment of middle class voters. Some of the 
Government*s misfortunes come from having the wrong men 
in the wrong jobs. But the roots of the matter go deeper than 
any of these. 

In foreign policy Mr Wilson has turned out to be even 
more Conservative than the Conservatives ; but when the time 
came to pay off the left wing in the false currency of steel 
nationalisation the political price proved enormously 
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damaging. In running the economy Mr Callaghan has thought 
he should be every bit as Lloydish as Mr Selwyn Lloyd to 
sustain sterling; but when the time came to pay off the left 
wing it was first with pensions and now with a corporation 
tax—the effects of which were never properly calculated. As 
an article on page 1961 suggests* a part of Labour’s difficulty 
has come from half-baked ideas in opposition which could 
not be checked against reality until it was too late. 


The Mastersinger of Vienna 

Mr Wilson at the Efta meeting may have been too 
clever by about two-thirds 


B y all the surface tests Mr Wilson’s Vienna manoeuvre came 
off. Vienna on Monday saw its largest if not its 
weightiest collection of heads of government since that other, 
rather longer Congress 150 years ago. Of those Efta countries 
that have heads of government—the Swiss manage otherwise 
—only Portugal’s Dr Salazar was absent, and no one seemed 
too worried about that. So Mr Wilson got his Efta summit. 
He also got a very satisfactory piece of paper. All members of 
the European Free Trade Association collectively agreed to 
explore the possibility of talks with the common market, with 
fewer reservations than had seemed likely before the nervous 
Swiss and Scandinavians were exposed to Mr Wilson’s per¬ 
suasive powers. Nor can anyone quarrel with the formal 
aims of the Wilson operation: to check the growing economic 
division between the two halves of western Europe. 

But if Mr Wilson is trying to do the right thing he has 
gone about it in exactly the wrong way. Britain is now in 
acute danger of reviving old suspicions among its friends in 
Europe, in Efta and the common market alike, without 
cementing any effective new alliance with the awkward party 
that has been making things difficult hitherto. Politically of 
course Mr Wilson has his reserve: even a rebuff by the 
common market, it is whispered, would have its uses in 
showing clearly where the blame for Europe’s division lies.. .. 
And there one has it. This seerps a strategy for preparing a 
political justification for keeping Britain out of the common 
market, rather than preparing the way in. But perhaps even 
that is reading mote strategy into the manoeuvre than it 
deserves. The prime minister recognises that the ministerial 
confrontation between the countries of Efta and the common 
market cannot realistically be before the German elections in 
September and the French presidential elections in December; 
he said nothing about another election that probably provides 
a ration d'etre for the whole exercise. 

For what is really to be expected of the “ Permanent 
Standing Consultative Council ” (i.e, consultative council) of 
ministers from the Efta and common market countries that 
Mr Wilson is putting forward as a possibility (but not a firm 
proposal)? Even assuming that the meeting is kept inter¬ 
governmental, with no representation for the Brussels Com¬ 
mission or Efta secretariat, fourteen delegations will be there. 

One can imagine the scene. No doubt Efta countries will 
be asked to speak first—it seems they have something to 
propose? If Mr Wilson is still around then he will no doubt 
treat the gathering to some more stirring metaphors, and recall ' 


his own part in initiating European economic integtation in 
1947— as he did this week. Then perhaps the Portuguese will 
explain—as they, too, did this week—that they cannot possibly 
surrender sovereignty to a European institution as most of their 
country is in Africa. They, too, want an Europe des Patties . 
Meanwhile the Swiss will press for their Europe des Cantons , 
the Norwegians for their Europe des Poissons , the Austrians 
will speak out of the two sides of their coalition while they 
press quietly on with their negotiations in Brussels. This will 
perhaps be the point for an intervention from M. Couve de 
Murville, who will suggest that as soon as his Efta friends 
are clear in their own minds. . . . 



Mais il encore des choses & apprendre . . . 


For, as Britain’s Efta partners except Denmark and Austria 
feared this week, Efta is not in a strong position to go into 
a negotiation of this kind. Its interests are too disparate. 
Countries like Britain appear economically too dependent on 
getting in to the common market, countries like Sweden and 
Switzerland politically too reluctant. And when all is said 
and done Efta has not as much to offer the common market 
as it stands to gain from a mutual reduction of tariff barriers 
—simply because Efta’s tariff barriers start off notably lower. 

To counter this inherent negotiating weakness, there has 
been much talk about u strengthening Efta,” affd this too is 
now being studied, as part of the package deal for pressing 
ahead with the Wilson non-proposals. Yet it is hard to see in 
what significant ways Efta could be strengthened. 

The current proposal? have been pressed by the Nordic 
countries as well as by the departing secretary-general, Mr 
Frank Figgures. Was this what made the British government 
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offer him a promotion in the Treasury ? The proposals seem 
a mixture of the innocuous, the impractical and the irrdevant. 
No one expects much from co-ordinated action on rules of 
competition: it will take more than a strengthened Efta 
secretariat to get inside Swiss cartel policy. Government aid 
to industry may bring awkward questions about Britain's 
export rebate, while mobility of labour is unlikely to make 
the Swiss open their doors to the Portuguese. And the more 
serious questions like extending the Efta convention to cover 
agriculture evoke the strongest disagreement: the Austrians 
and the Swiss are as hostile as the Danes are keen, and Britain 
is hardly likely to embrace a common agricultural policy in 
Efta when it is so thankful to escape the common market's. 
Finally, the most ambitious extension of the original concept 
of a free trade area to a full customs union with a common 
external tariff would not really strengthen Efta against the 
outside world at all. For it would involve a large reduction 
in tariffs in the biggest market, Britain, which would weaken 
negotiating positions both in the Kennedy round of worldwide 
tariff talks and in any confrontation with the common market. 

However much one tries, one cannot change the essence of 
the Efta association. It is a club of the excluded. Its members 
are temporarily united in their common isolation, but mutual 
loyalty cannot hide their disparate interests in making a run 
for the more serious club across the road. If each of the Efta 
countries feels bound in loyalty to move at the pace of the 
slowest—of Portugal or of Switzerland—in its approach to 
the common market, the likelihood is that all will stay out. 
By arousing suspicions that Britain is about to make another 
lone Brussels run, and by being dragged into the counter ploy 
of “ strengthening Efta, M Mr ^Wilson has probably increased 
the danger that Britain will get unnecessarily embroiled in this 
way. 

The prime minister is probably right when he says that 
there is no immediate possibility of Britain entering the 
common market. This accepted, the best means of preparing 
the way for a time when conditions look more favourable would 
be to avoid like the plague any new entanglements that may 
make future entry more difficult; and to make it quietly clear 
in the right places that when the opportunity comes Britain 


intends to be a wholehearted member ofthe European com¬ 
munity in the full sense, and not a country member with access 
to the dub's trade discount. Mr Wiiso&basdaocthe opposite 
of this. He has resuscitated his five impossible cond ition s, 
making much of Mr Heath's treachery to the. neutrals (one of 
which, Austria, is now ahead id the negotiation stakes) rand 
declaring that die common market will lave to change its 
agricultural policy before Britain can comc in. He has revived 
the discredited notion of the conmaon market joining a free 
tmde area. He has floated the possibility of special deals* On 
products like cars which look as improbable on industrial 
grounds (see page 1063) as they do politically. * 

Mr Wilson bas drawn encouragement-r-or more probably 
rationalisation—from his belief that General de Gaulle is in a 
pragmatic mood, that he is all for imer-governmentalisiQg and 
all against supranationality; that there is nothing, not even 
Efta, that he hates more than the Brussels Commission. 
There are the makings of a first-class diplomatic blunder here. 
The lofty president of France and the agile prime minister 
of Britain seem indeed to have developed an improbable 
mutual respect. But even Mr Wilson is likely to find that the 
general has the longer spoon. Building himself up as Efta's 
own gaullist will antagonise Britain’s friends among the Good 
Europeans, the Brussels Commission, and in some degree the 
governments of the Five themselves. This is a heavy gamble 
to set against the thin likelihood that the general will deliver. 

Nor is Efta itself enamoured of this prospect of acquiring 
its own little gaullist. That is the darker side of Air Wilson's 
tactical diplomatic success in Vienna. Hie prime minister 
will have to be very careful indeed in going round Eutope as 
Efta’s spokesman. The conference joke in Vienna was that the 
Austrian government had hastily substituted a gala perform¬ 
ance of Parsifal in place of an embarrassing Die Meistersinger. 
The Efta countries would rather see Britain fulfilling its own 
obligations to free trade within Efta before it careers rather 
wildly after new arrangements with the common market. 
Specifically, the Wilson initiative is likely to harden Efta 
pressures for another cut in Britain's tariff surcharge by the 
time of Efta’s Copenhagen meeting in October. And given 
the continued weakness of sterling that could be very awkward. 


Ten Points for Housing 


There are serious reasons for political, social and 
economic concern that the Government is making a 
major mess of its housing policy. Here are ten points 

that should be hammered home to Mr Wilson, Mr Callaghan 
and Mr Crossman: 

(1) There is no doubt that demands upon the construction 
industry rose too sharply last year; in all, new orders for 
construction were 15 per cent higher in 1964 than in 1963, 
and work outstanding rose uncomfortably during the year. 
Although a heartening part of the increase in demand was 
met by an increase in productivity, the result was a fairly 
general shortage of workers for repair work *, a particular short¬ 
age of building craftsmen (especially plasterers, carpenters, 
bricklayers and plumbers), at any rate fo the'Midlands and 
south; and die beginnings of bottlenecks in the supply Of 


some building materials (particularly bricks, plasterboard and 
copper tubes). That is why some respected commentators 
(including the National Institute of Economic and Social 
Affairs, see page 1068) do not regard the cut in housing starts 
since the beginning of 1965 as tragic ; Mr Callaghan is being 
told by his Treasury experts behind the scenes that the cut 
will allow builders to catch up with the previous backlog of 
work on hand. But these analysts underestimate the danger 
that the previous situation of overstrain is now being turned 
round far too dramatically. In the tentacles of the credit 
squeeze, some builders are cutting their housing starts this 
year by 25 per cent; some building co n tr a ctors—and some 
building material firms—are already beginning to lay off 
workers in consequence. 

( 1 ) It is, of course, one of the main objects of deflationary 
policy to get firms to lay off workers; and it is about time 
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that the Government admitted it. But the present 'tough 
housing squeeze is part of a pattern-—familiar in the 1950s-—of 
turning general measures of economic restriction most severely 
on to industries for 'which demand was growing fastest during 
the previous boom. All experience suggests that it is quite the 
wrong strategy to follow. If it is desirable to cut back general 
demand within the economy, the best places to which to try 
to direct cuts are industries that are secularly due to decline 
anyway. The diametrically opposite policy—of using restric¬ 
tive policies to cause a wildly fluctuating trade cycle in the 
main growth industries of the present generation of economic 
advance—means that there is then bound to be a slowdown in 
the investment and training schemes that those industries will 
require for the future. What the Government seems to be 
doing St the beginning of this recession of i965-66- i -leave 
aside here arguments about whether the total recession is going 
to be r too big or too small—is to ensure that there will be 
another shortage Of bricks, plasterboard, copper tubes, plas¬ 
terers, carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers, etc., during the next 
boom. 

(3) The tuts now being directed with discriminate 5 severity 
towards housebuilding really arise not from considered anti- 
inflation strategy, but from two unfortunate accidents. First, 
the Labour party had somehow become connected during the 
general election campaign with the principle of cheaper mort¬ 
gages, largely because a reporter from the Sunday Express 
happened to be present at a vote-shrimping speech which Mr 
George Brown made to twenty-five villagers in a tiny Derby¬ 
shire schoolroom in September. As a result, the Chancellor 
in January attacked the building societies for raising their 
borrowing and lending rates by even the inadequate amount 
on which they eventually determined. This reinforced the 
building societies' already undesirable tendency to ration 
mortgage loans by administrative quotas instead of by price' ; 
and administrative rationing is always much more restrictive 
than price rationing. Hence a large part of the present 
squeeze. 


T HE second misfortune is that housebuilding is particularly 
sharply affected by general credit policy, especially when 
the building societies have been made artificially short of funds. 
A restrictive credit policy is playing an especially large role in 
the present general squeeze. This is partly because credit 
policy is under the general control of the Bank of England, 
which is the most restrictive-minded of the squeezing depart¬ 
ments ; and partly because credit policy is the most familiar 
and thus the most popular weapon of economic restraint in 
the eyes of foreign central banks and international financial 
institutions, to which Britain is currently (for reasons generally 
unconnected with new housing starts) so heavily in debt. 

(4) This discriminate direction of the squeeze towards 
housebuilding might make some sort of sense if it was assumed 
(a) that housebuilding was a particularly import-intensive in¬ 
dustry, cuts ip which would.be especially beneficial to the 
short-term,balance of payments; or (b) that housebuilding 
was undesirable social activity anyway; or (c) that last 
year's rise in demand for new houses was a flash in the pan, 
unlikely to be repeated when incomes are next allowed , to 
grow again. Each of these postulates is the reverse of true. 

(5) New housebuilding in Britain has been held below its 
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economically desirable levelfor stWerfcl yeafspast, for thrie 
reasons: they are reasons which together help te Explain Why 
the shortage, Inadequacy, squalor and misuse of existing hous¬ 
ing resources is the biggest cause of abject ntfsery fefasumrig 
in Britain today. First, because Britain is the guardian of an 
international banking currency, it has for some years had to 
keep interest rates higher than would be desirable on internal 
considerations alone ; and this distortion has probably affected 
housebuilding more severely than any other activity. 
Secondly, by historical accident, the British system of local 
government finance is based On rates, which are in effect an 
indirect tax on the use of house room, of a sort which no 
government would ever think of imposing on any other neces¬ 
sity of life (such as food). Thirdly, predsely because house 
room is so essential, so artificially scarce and so expensive, 
successive governments have maintained measures of rent 
control; this has made it quite unprofitable for private enter¬ 
prise to build for letting at low rents. 

(6) The advent of a Labour government has made all three 
of these distortions even worse than before. Because foreigners 
are even less Willing to trust Sterling as a banking currency 
under its control, Labour has had to maintain a 7 per cent 
Bank rate for the longest continuous period since 1921. 
Partly because Labour is committed to heavy local govern¬ 
ment expenditure the total rate burden (on householders and 
industry combined) has risen to the record level of around 
£1,115 million this year; this makes the total indirect tax 
on occupation of building space the highest indirect tax in 
the country, above the £1*054 million a year On tobacco and 
£616 million on alcoholic drink. In addition, Labdur has 
proposed to make the system of rent control fnore rigid still, 
thus driving even more private landlords cut of the market. 

(7) There is therefore the strongest social and economic 
case for urging that housebuilding should be discriminate^ 
protected from the present economic squeeze, instead of being 
discriminately harshly hit as is the prospect now. The 
Government's aim should be actually to increase the rate of 
housing completions this year and next, even if 1965-66 has 
to be a year of general recession in other parts of the economy, 
even if other sectors of economic activity have to be cut. 

(8) In the private enterprise sector, this is mainly a question 
of seeing that a greater supply of credit is pumped out to 
housebuilding operations. * The Economist would be in favour 
of the building societies raising their interest rates both on bor¬ 
rowing and on mortgage lending ; this is because we believe 
that rationing of new mortgages by the price mechanism would 
be much less severe than present rationing by administrative 
quota. But if rationing by the price mechanism itself proved 
too severe, by all means let there be tax concessions during 
this coming recession to make the process of borrowing less 
expensive. The essential point, however, is that any policy 
designed to make mortgages cheaper—such as the one Mr 
Grossman, every time he makes a public speech, says he is 
working on—should make it easier for more houses to be built. 
The Government's measures. so far are doing precisely the 
opposite. 

(9) Another policy that lies open before the Government 
is to increase the rate of council housebuilding. In this field 
there is an exciting prospect of considerably increasing pro¬ 
ductivity. A special survey on pages 1039 jo 1043 this issue 
discusses tfce new industrial budding systep? which local 
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authorities, in particular, should be poised to take advantage of. 
But innovations of this sort are singularly unlikely-to go 
forward as rapidly as they should in present conditions of 
discriminately heavy credit squeeze on all housebuilding 
operations, public and private alike. 

(io) By every social, economic and market test, house¬ 
building should be due to take over from consumer durables 
as a front-running growth industry for Britain in the late 
1960s and early 1970s. It will be a major tragedy if this 
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prospect is now delayed by accidental distortions in the, direc¬ 
tion of the Government’s general d^Beti^nary policy* 
or land policy (which has not been discussed here, partly 
because nobody—apparently including the Gove|imaent---bii$ 
got the foggiest idea of what it is to be), of credit policy, or 
non-planning policy, or inter-ministerial in fighting with the 
Bank of England, or political muddle, or economic ineptitude, 
or anything else. But there are strong grounds for fearing 
that this is what may happen now. 


Where Will the Marines Go Next? 

Three more trouble-spots in Latin America: 

Mr Johnson should look twice before he leaps 


A probably apocryphal story tells how a cross Queen 
Victoria once tried to send a gunboat to Bolivia but was 
thwarted by discovering that the republic was landlocked. 
The invention of flying machines makes this particular son 
of problem less insuperable for the marines. The question 
for them is where, if anywhere, President Johnson’s formula 
for squelching Latin American communism at birth is likely 
to take them next. Bolivia (again) is in trouble, so is Colombia, 
so is the Guatemalan regime. There is nothing very new in 
all this : except in Colombia (and there only superficially) the 
present turmoils are not connected with American action in 
Santo Domingo. But in all three countries there are local 
communists who certainly help to make the trouble worse: 
there might even, especially i$ Guatemala, be more militant 
communists per head than the Central Intelligence Agency’s 
famous list of 58 (or was it 55? or 53?) Dominicans. Will 
the marines be whistled up again? 

Washington’s intervention in the Dominican Republic was 
intended to spell out in monosyllabic terms its determination 
not to be bamboozled into allowing another Cuba to emerge 
in the western hemisphere. If a situation looked like develop¬ 
ing along communist paths it would be stamped on at the 
earliest possible stage. This was the message when the 
marines went in ; now, four weeks after, as they drag their 
boots from the squashiest of quagmires, the gloss of the 
message is dimmed with second thoughts. When questioned 
about American reaction to “ threatened communist crises ” 
elsewhere, Mr Dean Rusk refuses, reasonably enough, to 
speculate. But for the troubled, and the trouble-makers, in 
Latin America private speculation is based on two possible, 
and contrary, calculations. Now that the principle of armed 
intervention has been established, and the shock and outrage 
gulped down somehow by the Organisation of American 
States, will it be easier for President Johnson to intervene 
again, especially if invited in by the government in power— 
as he well might be in, say, Guatemala? Or are the frustra¬ 
tions of the Dominican entanglement going to discourage the 
Americans from risking this sort of thing again? 

There is no reason to suppose that the ground in the other 
troubled areas would be any firmer for American feet. All 
of them (like most places in the world) have communists 
burrowing away ; but probably, as in the Dominican Republic, 
the arrival of marines would whisk the communists into the 
hills or into thin air. Deprived of its ostensible target, the 


United States would again be forced into taking sides in situ¬ 
ations where the rights and wrongs are as layered as neapolitan 
ice cream. Leaving aside political consequences, a communist 
or communist-influenced regime in Latin America could 
theoretically be overturned by determined outsiders inter¬ 
vening on the side of the local opposition: this happened 
(though without the use of marines) in Guatemala in 1954 ; 
it might have happened in Cuba in 1961. What is harder 
to follow through is President Johnson’s formula for cutting 
down communist influence before, and not after, it becomes 
established. The result is liable to be a slashing at shadows 
—and in the Dominican Republic even the shadows seem to 
have melted away. 

The deepest shadows, though not necessarily communist 
ones, are in Colombia. An Anglo-Saxon mind boggles at the 
thought of outsiders, however well-intentioned and well- 
informed, weaving their way through that Latin dimness of 
bitter memories and present cruelties. Only the forefront 
of the stage is clear. About a week ago students in Bogota 
and other cities demonstrated violently against the American 
intervention in the Dominican Republic and against their own 
government’s vote in favour of an inter-American force. Their 
unruliness gave President Valencia a respectable pretext for 
declaring a state of siege (a modified form of martial law). But 
his troubles were there before: he faces the cracking of the 
National Front, increased violence in the countryside and an 
economy that has got out of hand. 

The front, formed in 1958, was an imaginative attempt to 
end the long hostility (and sometimes bitter war) between 
the Liberal and Conservative parties: under its terms the 
presidency alternates between the two parties. All went 
moderately well Under the first (Liberal) president; under 
the lamentable (Conservative) President Valencia all has gone 
from bad to worse. Colombia’s former dictator, General Rojas 
Pmilla, is back on the political scene and doing fine ; the 
front's Liberal presidential candidate for 1966, Dr Lleras 
Restrepo, has been forced out of the race (but since he is 
about the most able politician in Colombia his resignation 
looks tactical). And behind the political wrestling is the 
guerrilla fighting and* banditry, called laconically “ ia 
violencia,” that has torn the country since 1948. 

In Bolivia, as in Colombia, the regime is trying to bring to 
an end a violent and counterproductive situation ; again it 
would be only a little less risky in Bolivia than in Colombia 
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for an outsider to take sides. The leader of Bolivia’s military 
junta. General Barrientos, turned out the president, Dr Paz 
Estenssoro, last November; two weeks ago, he took the 
infinitely bolder step of throwing out the tin miners’ leader, 
Senor Juan Lechin. This Was something Dr Paz was edging 
towards but never dared do. The union leaders run their 
mines as autonomous concertte; unfortunately they also run 
them entirely uneconomically and Bolivia, whose main export 
is tin, has limped along on American subsidies. 

General Barrientos, a brave, brash young air force officer 
who survived last week the eighth attempt on his life, has 
declared his intention to reorganise the nationalised mines 
and the corporation, Comibal, that runs them. The miners’ 
first response was to go on strike ; since they have held on 
to the weapons that were given them during the 1952 revolu¬ 
tion their powers of retaliation go beyond this. On May 25th 
there were reports that General Barrientos and the miners had 
patched up an agreement; it seems only too likely that the 
patch is made of paper. The United States, as Bolivia’s 
financial keeper, has a direct concern in getting the mines 
to make sense again. But is General Barrientos the man for 
the Administration to throw its weighr, let alone its marines, 
behind? His support in the army, and in the civilian militia, 
is wobbly. And a few weeks ago he caused concern, if not 
surprise, by cancelling the presidential elections that had been 
promised for October. The general’s courage is undoubted. 
So is his ambition. 

Compared with Colombia and Bolivia, the Guatemalan 
situation is almost straightforward. The military men run¬ 
ning the country claim that it was communist terrorists who 
killed the deputy minister of defence on May 22nd. Indeed, 
the Guatemalan junta could compete with those Dominican 
generals for front place in the anti-communist class: two years 
ago the junta siezed power to forestall the probable election 
of Sefior Arevalo, a politician who leans a good way to the 
left—but is that in-1965 the same as being “another Castro ”? 
Given Washingtons suspicious memories of creeping com¬ 
munism in Guatemala during the early nineteen-fifties, this 
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might qualify Colonel Peralta; the head of state, to be 
America's man. It might have once: the colonel may now 
reflect to the curious things that happen to America's anti¬ 
communist military protSgbs in the Caribbean. 

Not that the Dominican Republic's General Imbert is show¬ 
ing much sign of yielding to American pressure that he should 
accept a government led by representatives of the people he 
thought the Americans had set him up to crush. The Ameri¬ 
can troops, having shifted through varying degrees of 
“ neutrality,” have finally exerted their authority to stop the 
general continuing the war against the rebels (now courteously 
called the “constitutionalist Tebels”) trapped in the old 
quarter of Santo Domingo. But neither Mr McGeorge Bundy 
nor the Organisation of American States, nor the UN, nor the 
22,000 American troops (1,760 of whom are being replaced 
by Latin Americans, mainly Brazilians) have yet been able 
to prevent General Imbert from sticking to his tifle as head 
of a “ National Government of Reconstruction.” 

The aftermath to the Dominican intervention is muddy and 
tortuous for Mr Johnson’s Administration. Things are no 
simpler in the other trouble-spot9. Taking sides in Latin 
America is a complicated business: the wrong men seem to 
be doing the right things for the wrong reasons ; the right 
men doing the wrong things—and maybe for the wrong 
reasons too. Communists, so far as they have existed, melt 
away before an invasion force sees the whites of their eyes. 
And yet, and yet .... it does not follow from the sad back¬ 
wards slog of the Dominican aftermath that the Administra¬ 
tion believes the original action to have been unjustified. 
There was a brief period in Santo Domingo when,‘because 
of the weakness of both the revolutionary and the counter¬ 
revolutionary forces, the small communist groups appeared to 
be seizing their chance to fill the vacuum. Because at this 
point the marines went in, there is no Way of proving what 
might or might not have happened if the situation had been 
left alone. And so the troubled and the trouble-makers have 
still to wonder wh6re those marines may find themselves 
next. 


The Sharpleses of Westminster 

It is high time the House of Commons dared to enter 
the living rooms of the country 


P arliament is going through another period of soul- 
searching about whether it should allow itself to be tele¬ 
vised. This edition of The Economist goes to press before 
Friday's debate in the Commons, but there are signs that 
the walls of resistance are crumbling, and about time too. 
The wonder is that an educated democracy has for so long 
tolerated a situation in which its elected representatives 
refused to let themselves be seen on the job through the most 
widely-used medium of mass communications. 

All the arguments that are made against letjting in the tele¬ 
vision cameras were made against letting in the press. “ It 
would change the character of Parliamentary debate”: it 
did, for the better. To get quoted in a popular newspaper, 
an MP knows he must express himself clearly and succinctly. 
“ It would put a premium on the rabble rousers ”: it did 


not, because the public is not nearly so susceptible as the 
politicians believe. “ The public would not understand what 
is going on ”: the public did, because expert reporters ex¬ 
plained it to them, just as they will when Parliament goes 
on television. In fact, once the viewing public grasps the 
rudiments of the game, every drawing room will have its 
Parliamentary know-all, trained by years of watching every 
flicker that crosses the granite features of the Ena Sharpleses 
of Westminster. 

Of course, there are technical problems. The faint hearts 
draw a vision of cameras bulgipg over the green benches, 
miles of cable shaking down the aisles and blazing arc lights 
raising intolerable heat ip &n already poorly ventilated 
chamber. . The engineers, bn the other hand, claim that, par¬ 
ticularly with new equipment coming along in a year or so. 
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the cameras could be almost invisible, and there need be little 
extra lighting, if any at all. Perhaps they are a:lfttte over 
optimistic, but there ft one simple way to find out ; authorise 
some experiments in the next convenient recess* < 

Of course, there are editorial problems, particularly the 
delicate question of selection. The broadcasting, authorities 
argue that they have been taking just as difficult. decisions 
for years: with the party conferences and BBC sound!* “ To¬ 
day ip Parliament,” quite apart from the ordinary daily news 
bulletins. Perhaps they, too, are over optimistic, but again 
there is a simple way to find out. Mr David Butler, writing 
in the Sunday Times 9 has pointed out that microphones are 
already fitted into the Commons for internal amplification, 
and}, these could be used to put Parliament on sound radio 
tomorrow. As a start, this could help to sort out any bugs 
on the editorial side. 

But any experiment on sound radio should not be used 
as an excuse for ducking the basic principle that Parliament 
ought to be reported by all means of mass communications, 
and in the way most appropriate tq each particular medium. 
For television, that means pictures of the actual event, Pot 
someone reporting it, breathless and from Scribbled notes, 
at second hand. Years of televising: the party conference have 
shown that the cameras do not debase politics; they have 
actually helped to raise the standard of conference debate. 

Once the principle has been agreed, the broadcasting autho- 
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ritics .should not accept; any restrijctions on, bpw; ^ pictures 
of Parliaments reach ofcr hofcnc& j One kkawidcly .can¬ 
vassed ft for m edited vetefott each nightj-lasiing perhaps 
half an hour/! There is nothiiig fcfca,., 

and it is nonsense to say it would be a w TeleylrioO Hansard 
the whole point about Hansard is that, it. is ^edited, that 
it records every word spoken on the floor of* the ttsuse. The 
edited television version idea trails behind it tbe leading strings 
which MPs still instinctively want to keep attached to 1 box. 
Once the cameras are in, the pictures they giyC should be 
available at all times to all existing tekvisfas 
use as they see St. Occasionally they will want to showa, 
whole debate live (the Profumo debate, for instance;, and lie r 
recent steel debate), but far more often they will want to ^ 
show just short excerpts in their ordinary news bulletins. 
On Budget D^y Vthcy will want to show the whole of the 
Chancellor's speech. Every Tuesday and Thursday they 
might show the prime Minister's fifteen-minute stint at ques¬ 
tion time. Now' and again they might want to show an edited 
version at the end of the day. T^eesspntid^jhipg^ft that 
the television cameras should be seen and used as providing 
an essential raw material for news and comment; no different 
in kind from the shorthand reporters ( sitting Jp the press 
gallery. By agreeing to be televised, MPs will not be granting 
anyone a favour ; they will be Jetting television take its natural 
place in the reporting of Parliament. 
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GOING METRIC 

Little Toe In 

A ll public relations officers will sympa¬ 
thise with Mr Wilson’s present predica¬ 
ment: when the firm is not doing too well, 
the good PR man must dig deep to find 
something to say. On Monday Mr Wilson 
dug right down into the written answers 
section of Hansard to find a statement by 
the President of the Board of Trade, Mr 
Douglas Jay, that, ever so slowly, British 
industry “on a broadening front should 
adopt metric units.” This was good PR 
with which to dazzle the Europeans at 
Vienna—“ the British will be keeping their 
bars open in the afternoons next,” they 
must have been saying—but in fact Mr Jay 
will have to say a lot more before k means, 
that Britain really knows about going metric. 

Sophisticated British industries (like, 
pharmaceuticals and scientific instruments)-, 
already use grammes and metres ; industries 
dominated by the inch-and-pound Ameri¬ 
cans (like motor cars and aircraft) could be 
tortured to death unless the Americans are 
also brought round or an international set 
of interchangeable-module systems is agreed 
on. The need for all this is implied in Mr 
Jay’s careful statement (“ as and when this 
becomes practicable for particular indus¬ 


tries ”); what is wanted now is more speci¬ 
fic evidence about solutions. 

At the same time there is plenty more for 
Mr Wilson to go on. just so long as be is 
trying to convince the Europeans that the 
British can change their ideas. Some gov¬ 
ernment sooner or later is going to have to 
pluck up its courage and announce a firm 
plan, with dates, for the introduction of 
decimal coinage. Why not now? Work 
on the Channel tunnel is going ahead so 
slowly that steel might be nationalised be¬ 
fore it is completed. Firm plans for driv¬ 
ing on the right side of the road ought to 
be thought out and produced. Most impor¬ 
tant, if Europe is ever to be deeply im¬ 
pressed, someone special ought to be staring 
very hard at British farming. After all, the 
first rule of good PR is that, however hard 
the sell, if the product is no good it won't 
go. 

TEST BAN 

Underground Too ? 

S ir JOHN cockcroft has joined the ranks 
of those who, in,both Britain and 
America, argue that it may now be sensible 
to extend the nuclear test ban to under¬ 
ground explosions without insisting on any 
on-site inspections at all. The former 


director of the Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment, who is now a member of the 
advisory panel set up by Lord Chalfout, 
(the minister of state for disarmament), 
expressed his views at a conference 
organised by the United Nations Associa¬ 
tion last weekend. His argument, like that 
of Dr Wiesner and Dr York in the Scientific 
American last October, rests on the belief 
that underground tests are increasingly 
marginal in the defence programmes of 
either the United States or the Soviet 
Union ; that, against protected missile sites 
and civilian targets, there are only limited 
advantages in making bigger and better 
bombs; and that nuclear tests are largely 
irrelevant to the development of the anti¬ 
missile missile. 

The latest official statements indicate that 
the American as well as the British position 
has been modified since last year. The 
distinguishing of nuclear blasts from earth¬ 
quakes at long range has been made easier 
by an expensive research programme. Two 
years ago, the annual average of unidentifi¬ 
able “suspicious events” in the Soviet 
Union was thirty ; now it is only fifteen* 
and it may soon be further reduced, largely 
thanks to the Americans 9 construction of an 
enormous seismographie “array” with a 
diameter of 150 kilometres. Without 
necessarily going all the way with Sir John, 
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the British and American governments are 
now in a position to consider reducing the 
number or on-site inspections required. 

Apart from a brief period in 1962 - 63 ? the 
Russians have officially refused to counten¬ 
ance any inspections, claiming thar long- 
range identification techniques are adequate 
by themselves. But their scientists lately 
seem to have left western scientists with a 
contrary impression. Russia would benefit 
as much as the West from an extension of 
the test ban, China and France, in contrast, 
can be counted out of any extended ban, as 
they were counted out of the original 1963 
treaty. The real question now is whether 
potential nuclear powers, like India, will 
still accept a comprehensive test ban that 
would make it politically harder for them 
to go for nuclear arms at some future date. 


COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOLS 

Not Yet f Not Quite 

F ew political relationships are more 
subtly balanced than those at work 
within Britain’s decentralised system of 
public education. The local education auth¬ 
orities can be regarded as self-willed barons 
within the feudal kingdom of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education. The sovereign will is 
expressed in the form of “ circulars ” sent 
round from the department for the authori¬ 
ties’ guidance. But one peculiarity of the 
system is that much trouble is taken by the 
department to see that the advice it gi\cs 
is the advice the local authorities wish to 
receive. Not infrequently, the local educa¬ 
tion authorities may privately wish to be 
advised to do something that their members, 
in public, protest against. 

Last week there was leaked to the 
papers a “ draft circular ”—that is to say, 
a circular whose final form is still under 
discussion between the department and the 
local authorities—on the subject of compre¬ 
hensive education. It was leaked presumably 
from Conservative sources, and certainly to 
Conservative papers. Probably its leakage 
was inspired by the evidence of resistance 
to the idea of comprehensive schools con¬ 
tained in the results of the recent local gov¬ 
ernment elections. Yet what many local 
education authorities want just now—this 
applies to professional education officers as 
well as Labour councillors—is a public cir¬ 
cular in favour of something which might be 
called the comprehensive principle in edu¬ 
cation. 

The difficultly is this. Nearly all 
educationalists agree that the “ traditional ” 
system of secondary schooling—the 20 -year- 
old tripartite system, under which children 
are nominally divided into three types, and 
given three types of schooling, as a result 
of selection at the age of eleven—is m need 
of some reforms. But there are serious objec¬ 
tions to ail the alternatives, whether cm 
grounds of educational effectiveness, of 
social discrimination, Of disruption, or of 
parent*! choice. Around the country most 
local education authorities are working to- 
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wards, or trying out, some system that 
would palliate the wrongs, and retain the 
good qualities, of the tripartite system. What 
the local authorities want is to be encouraged 
to move forward, without being told the 
precise direction in which they should move. 
The danger is that many such forward 
movements may be impeded if the label 
" comprehensive,” which is stuck upon 
them either by supporters and opponents, 
suddenly becomes an emotional and vote¬ 
losing word. Many councillors prefer the 
votes to be lost by the central government 
rather than by themselves. 

LORDS 

The Wiser House 

T he House of Lords Lhis week dumb¬ 
founded its worst enemies by striding 
ahead of the Commons as the promoter of 
liberal principles and the advocate of 
political prudence. Their lordships’ new 
cool voice of reason was expressed in two 
votes. The first was on Lord Arran’s bill to 
implement the Wolfenden recommendation 
and make homosexual behaviour in private 
between consenting male adults no longer a 
criminal offence. This humane and overdue 
measure was opposed in unmeasured terms 
by Field Marshal Lord Montgomery: 
“ Take a large aircraft carrier, with 2,000 
men cooped up in a small area and Lord 
Goddard: “ If this bill goes through ... it 
will be a charter for these buggers’ clubs.” 
Despite—or more probably thanks to—this 
sort of protest, the Lords voted by 93 to 49 
in favour of the bill. Their vote was negated 
by the Commons on Wednesday, which 
voted 178 to 159 against Mr Leo Absc's 
similar bill. 

The other change of heart by the Lords 
was in relation to the War Damage Bill 
which would remove from the Burmah Oil 
Company the compensation for self-inflicted 
war damage that the courts have said it is 
entitled to. This retrospective bill was pre¬ 
pared by the Conservative Government, 
accepted by the Commons in this Parlia¬ 
ment, and then amended by the Lords in 
such a manner as to wreck it. The Lords 
on Tuesday voted to withdraw their amend¬ 
ments. One factor that persuaded them was 
certainly the intervention of Lord Salisbury, 
who urged that this was not the right issue 
for a tight and who flashed a clear signal to 
the Tory peers: keep your powder dry. 
Most of them did. Earplugs are being pre¬ 
pared for the forthcoming explosion. On 
steel, perhaps, or on the no-hanging bill 
(which is now through a Commons com¬ 
mittee, but with an amendment saying it is 
only for a five-year trial period;? 

RACE BILL 

Not Criminal 

“T asc experience in, for example, the 
JLrf fields of safety and public health has 
proved that minimum standards can be 
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maintained only by the sanction of the 
criminal law. . . . The same, in my view, 
applies in the field of decency,” The 
quotation is from Lord Kilmuir’s speech 
this week against Lord Arran’s bill about 
•homosexual conduct. No Conservative is 
likely to say the same thing about the Race 
Relations Bill, on which the Home Secretary 
has just made a complete volte face and 
accepted Conservative policy. Sir Frank 
Soskice now proposes that the clause in the 
original Bill making it a criminal offence 
to discriminate on grounds of race or colour 
in certain closely defined public places 
should be deleted, and replaced by a form, 
of conciliation procedure. Discrimination 
in the public places mentioned will still be 
unlawful, but any complaint about such 
discrimination will be examined by local 
committees who will try to secure an agreed 
settlement of grievances. When agreement 
proves impassible a central race relations 
board may report any prima fade case of 
continued discrimination to the Attorney 
General, who in turn may apply to the 
county court for an injunction to restrain 
the person involved from continuing 
discrimination. Ultimately the courts would 
enforce the injunction. 

Not everybody will be happy about this 
watering down ; it is no use pretending to 
conciliate between right and wrong. 
But, on balance, the Home Secretary has 
been right to retreat. The essential point 
to remember in all this con trover sy is that 
over the next twenty years there will be at 
least a million coloured English people 
coming forward for jobs and other oppor¬ 
tunities—people born here, to whom none 
of the arguments about the different 
customs and social origin? of immigrants 
apply. The experience of English Jews 
suggests that many of these citizens will at 
some moment of their lives wish that society 
had gone formally on record about where 
they stand. The Bill’s declaration thar dis¬ 
crimination is unlawful helps toward this 
end. 

It would, however, be better to provide a 
specific penalty for refusing to observe an 
injunction rather than leaving it to be 
enforced by the archaic remedy of contempt 
of court. More important still, the Bill, 
shorn of its criminal aspects as far as 
discrimination is concerned, could and 
should now be safely extended to cover all 
public places, and also the major fields of 
housing arid employmertt. 


FRANCE 

De Gaulle’s Six Lives 

P resident de gaulle had barely 
returned to Paris on Sunday, May 23 rd, 
from his latest provincial tour, to the west 
of France, when the authorities announced 
the arrest on May 15 th of members of two 
apparently separate networks of.the Organi¬ 
sation of the Secret Army, the OAS. Eleven 
members of one network We been arrested 
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Tte Paris flci-markets 
take two kinds of nwney 



Hyster: Answer Man 

How would you "turn round" 6,000,000 returnable soft drink bottles 1) 
times every seven days ? 

How could you clear a backlog of 180,000 tons of mixed merchandise from a 
prosperous yet hopelessly old fashioned dock area ? 

It is the happy knack of being able to provide solutions to problems like these 
(m various parts of the world) that earned Hyster tho nickname "Answer Man". 
Whatever your mechanical handling problem, we guarantee to supply tho 
equipment that will solve it. Rapidly. Economically. 

As well as fork lift trucks (from 2 r 000 lbs. to 46,000 lbs. capacity), we supply 
mobile cranes, straddle carriers and a complete new line of rough 
terrain trucks. 

If you feel you could use some help in solving your 
mechanical handling problem, please contact one of 
the dealers listed on the map below. He'll be glad of an 
opportunity to demonstrate how Hyster earned the 
"Answer Man" nickname If you prefer, contact Hystor 
Overseas, Sales Department, Turriff Building, Great 
West Road, Brentford, Middlesex. Tel: ISLeworth 1922. 


HYSTER 



Caladonlan Mechanical Handling Co Ltd . 
1 -b Riflby Street, Glasgow, El Telephone: Bndgeion 
6221 /6. Service depots. Perth, Edinburgh and Dundee. 
Lavertona (Industrial) Ltd.. MeadowbanX Ro.id, 
Rotherham. Telephone; Rotherham 78391. Brunch 
depots; Newcastle, Wigan and Spalding. 

A. H. Maastr limited. Precision Work, flino Road, 
Naas Rood, Dublin 10., Telephone; Dublin 364611. 
Branch depot; 6 Shaftesbury Square, BtlMst. Tele* 
phone. Bdfaai 20800. ! 

Fred Myers Ltd., Vale Road, Windsor, Bert a 
Telephone % Windsor 0^391. Brarch offices; Service 
depots: Cardiff. Brentwood and Birmingham. 


Go on a round-the-world shopping trip. The flea-markets in 
Paris. The Egyptian bazaar in Istanbul. The gift shops in 
Sausalito, California. And take American Express Travellers 
Cheques. They’re as spendable as cash everywhere. And you 
save yourself all the confusion of constantly changing currency. 

Safe money 

American Express Travellers Cheques arc much safer than cash. 
If they’re lost or stolen, go to any American Express office—there 
are over 400 round the ^orld—and get a refund. Often in less 
than an hour. Or apply to any one of hundreds of travel agents 
authorised to act for American Express. No cables home. No 
need to call the Consul. (No other travellers cheques give you a 
faster refund.) 

Complete protection 

And, with American Express Travellers Cheques (unlike most 
other travellers cheques), you’re completely protected against 
the loss from the moment you report it. If the missing cheques 
arc cashed without your authorisation, don’t u orry. As soon as 
you notify us, we take all responsibility. 

American Express Travellers Cheques arc available in sterling 
denominations of £ 2 , £ 5 , /jo, />o and £ 50 . Or if you prefer— 
$10, S 20 , S 50 , $joo and {$500 (dollar cheques arc essential for 
traxelling in the T.S.A.). American Express Travellers Cheques 
cost only 1 % above their face value. That's jpretty cheap in¬ 
surance. And they’re udid indefinitely (subject to Bank of 
England regulations). 

Get them from your travel ngent, hank or direct from this addicts: 
The American Express Company Inc., 6 Haymarket, London, S.\V.i 
Offices also at Delfiwt, Birmingham, Dublin, Edinburgh, 

Glasgow/ Liverpool, Southampton. 
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in Briuany and west Normandy, but though 
they iis^ixb uftb prominent members of the 
Surety Rationale’s counter-espionage bureau 
in Rennes, their activities seem to have been 
confined* to gathering information and 
building up contacts. If the police are 
right, however, the six members of 
the other network are terrorists who, 
last year and this, have plotted the 
fifth and sixth known attempts on 
the president’s life in four years. First, 
they planned to blow him up on August 
15 th last year at the Mont-Faron memorial 
near Toulon, but failed because the operator 
could not get near enough ia the crowd for 
the limited range of the rfecfio signal that 
was to explode the device. The second 
attempt, designed for the president's visit 
to the Clemenceau memorial at Sainte 
He rmine in the Vendee on May 20 th, was 
foiled because the operator was arrested 
beforehand. 

The authorities seem to have been looking 
for the six'terrorists since early April. The 
minister of interior, M. Frey, said on Sun¬ 
day that the other network had been under 
watch for over two years. It is natural 
to assume that the government decided to 
announce the arrests in such a way as to 
exploit to the full the publicity around the 
tour. But is the OAS still a real threat 
to the state ? To the extent that 
terrorists go on trying to kill the 
president, the answer is clearly yes. 
But terrorism cemented French opinion 
around the president despite the passions 
aroused by the Algerian war, and prob¬ 
ably does so even more in the changed 
atmosphere of today. A few observers still 
fear a coup after the withdrawal from office 
or death of General de Gaulle, because the 
very concentration of powers in his person 
makes the regime vulnerable. But even these 
would expect a coup to have few or no 


COMMENTARY 

qhai*cey Unless it Originated within the 
government or near it, not from some 
desperado behind a bush. ‘S ; 

RUMANIA 

Hundred Flowers? 

R umania's communists, apparently so 
confident and carefree ;in tlft^ir 
defiance of Russia, have trodden much 
more carefully in dealing with their own 
people; liberalisation has , far been 
cautious and tentative. Butt in BudSarest 
on May 19 th Mr Ceausescu, who if Mr 
Ghcorghiu-Dej’s successor as first party 
secretary, seemed to come Out warmly in 
favour of greater artistic freedom. .“We 
consider necessary a diversity cf styles in 
arr, the enriching of the forms of artistic 
expression.'’ He added, however,that an < 
artist’s work was valuable to the extent that 
it expresses the “ environing realities,” and 
that artists and writers were expected to 
produce works “with a grofopnd social 
content” It is not yet cfcaf boiVinuch 
the regime's continued preoccupation with 
socialist realism will inhibit greater artistic / 
freedom. ^ 

What can be said is that dm outlook tor • 
Rumanian writers and artists has been 
growing steadily brighter for some months. 

In January, Mihai Bcniuc was replaced as 
president of the writers’ union ; he had 
made himself much disliked by his rigid 
enforcement of ideological discipline* 
There have been other straws. More 
foreign writers are being published (among 
them T. S. Eliot and Camus). Several 
Rumanian writers, artists and sculptors who 
used to be frowned upon and even pro¬ 
scribed are now conning back into official 
favour. Some pretty unorthodox works by 
younger Rumanian writers have been 
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THE CAPTURE OF MR DAMS 


^TT The capture of Mr Davis invokes 
the United States in a great political 
jU difficulty. . . , There is, indeed, 

one important section in the United States, 
as they must now again be called, which 
believe that Mr Davis ought to be executed 
—that he ought to suffer the worn Isen- 
tcnce] which any one by law is allowed to 
Suffer. . . . An act of treason, though a very 
dangerous act, and though often a very 
pernicious act, is not necessarily, perhaps is 
not even commonly, a very guilty act. We 
measure guilt not by what men do, but by 
what they intend to do. We must abstract 
our minds from the result,—we must put 
away all larger, truer, sounder views than 
theirs, and see what dreams flitted before 
them; what secret hope was in their 
> heart** .whar vision Ipuntcd their faode*. 
1 A teori nas alAostralwiys some invagination 


of what he thinks an improved country to 
palliate and excuse his sin against his actual 
country. He goes beyond the law in the 
hope to gain a result which the Legislature 
did not contemplate. The act is guilty no 
doubt, but it is not so vefy guilty—so 
inexcusable and without palliation as to 
deserve the sharpest punishment reserved 
for the worst criminal. It Is a conspicuous 
indication of comparative innocence in 
political offences, that very often they gain 
the co-operation of numbers and the sym¬ 
pathy of half mankind. . . . The greatest 
danger to the Union would, as far as can 
be judged at this distance, be the execution 
of Mr Davis. What is now desirable is the 
speedy oblivion through the South of the 
late passions and the late hopes. But the 
best mode of invigorating a decaying sect, 
1r to give it a martyr. 

»• - 
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published. Two exhibitions of abstract ait 
have been held in Bucharest. 

The initiative for this relaxation has 
clearly come from the. authorities, though 
writers and artists have been quick to put 
a foot in the door once they saw it was 
ajar* In Poland, on the other hand, the 
initiative has come from below, from the 
dogged, courageous and vocal refusal 
of the writers to accept the stricter 
controls which the government has in 
recent years been trying to impose. 
A markedly conciliatory speech made by 
Mr Zenon Kliszko at ft writers’ congress 
last week suggests that the Polish writers’ 
toughness is paying dividends. What the 
Ru m a ni a ns seem to have won by lying low, 
the Poles may have gained by standing firm. 

GERMANY AND RUMANIA # 

Chipping at Hallstein 

H aving in the past four years pursued 
a patient policy of setting up trade 
missions in the countries of communist 
* oflimrn Europe, the west Germans now 
seem to be on the verge of taking the second 
step—a cautious progress towards open 
diplomatic relations. The chosen spot for 
the apparently coming breakthrough is 
Rumania. On May 19 th Herr Lahr, the 
secretary of state at the west German foreign 
ministry who deals with economic affairs, 
opened in Bucharest the biggest west Ger¬ 
man trade exhibition since the war in 
eastern Europe and the biggest any western 
country has held in Rumania. This has 
been interpreted as a political as well as 
commercial visit; the Rumanian prime 
minister, Mr Maurer, received Herr Lahr 
for over an hour, and it is known that the 
two men discussed political and cultural 
questions as well as economic ones. On his 
return to Bonn on May 21 st Herr Lahr said 
on television that it was hoped that a cul¬ 
tural agreement between the two countries 
—there is a 400 , 000 -strong German-speak¬ 
ing minority in Rumania—would soon be 
concluded. 

What is more, a new interpretation is 
current in Bonn of the “ Hallstein doctrine ” 
—the doctrine that forbids diplomatic rela¬ 
tions between west Germany and countries 
that recognise east Germany. The argu¬ 
ment now runs that countries which recog¬ 
nised east Germany under duress before 
1955 s. when the Hallstein doctrine was 
enunciated, could be exempted from it. This 
covers all the east European states except 
luckless Jugoslavia. The east German press 
is noting the signs of the times with some 
alarm. Neues Deutschland wrote on May 
20th that Herr Lahr was “ misusing 
Rumanian hospitality.” Yt then undermined 
its own charge by adding acidly that bour¬ 
geois forces promoting the idea of national 
communism exposed the peoples’ demo¬ 
cracies to western attack. It does not look 
as if this will deter Rumania and west Ger¬ 
many from edging closer together, however 
cautious the process will continue to be. 
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•• W ould it were night, or my Konrad would come ” 

Out Welt take* liberties vvitli'^V^Ungton’& wuth for Blftcher at Vi utcrloo 


What is 

a Queen worth? 

I' ROM OCR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

W hile the Queen was touring Btfden-Wiirttemberg on Monday. 

the French foreign minister, M. Couve do Murville, spent a 
long day in Bonn preparing the way for west Germany's next 
eminent visitor. President de Gaulle is to come here on June nth 
for one of the regular series of talks between heads of government 
ordained by the Franco-German treaty. But before he arrives 
Herr Erhard will have been closeted once again with President 
Johnson in Washington. All these comings and goings are symptoms 
of the federal government’s wish to play a stronger hand than 
hitherto in the common shaping of Nato’s, Europe’s and Ger¬ 
many’s own future. 

The Queen’s visit has been acclaimed in Germany as an elegant 
augury of the British people’s belated readiness to accept their 
former enemies as reformed characters capable of pulling their 
weight decently in the same boat. The Queen and Prince Philip, 
British officials, and everybody in west Germany have tried so hard 
to make a go of it all that it is to be hoped none will be heavily 
cast down by whatever may prove to be the first superficial rift 
in this Anglo-German Stinvnung. Although the studied ccie- 
monfal, the fitting words, and the abundant exchange of gifts and 
ribbons have been so fully chronicled in the daily pfress, it may 
still be worth noting some of the many less spectacular products 
of the mutual effort to please. The Queen has, for instance, 
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endeared herself for ever to German haxrdreti^^;^ 
pectedly engaged the nearest professional, a Kdnigftwiftter girl, to 
fix her hair before the Bonn receptions. And jdjje QeumJi 
radio, in its eleven-day bid rise to tilt <$bpisipg^ ipflu|e4jJp|otg£ 
its educative offerings one feature on British public sdjools--- 
“ Porridge, punishment, and privilege ’Vf^K^an^ 
billed as: “ Whisky against loneliness: Alcoholism am<^g12nglFsb 
and German women.” 

The British press, which Dr Adenauer once accused of conspir¬ 
ing to denigrate west Germany at all copts, has on the whole helped 
to make a success of the tour by reporting, the German scene 
sympathetically. But some inoorrigibles havebeen at it again. A 
London editor wrote loftily last week of the skill and fortitude with 
which the Queen performed her part “in such disagreeable duties 
as the royal tour of Germany.” Another prominent British com* 
mentator. discerned beyond his blinkers “ a land where spring 
doesn’t stand a chance. These are indomitable people; who cares 
about spring ? ” Would it reas&ure him about the Germans if he 
were reminded that similar misgivings once troubled an English 
poet in Kensington ? 

The City financier walks in the gardens 
Stiffly, because of his pride and his burdens. 

He looks importantly about' (ffin 
While all the spring goes on without him. 

The brave new state of Anglo-German relations may be put to 
the test next month when Britain's Chief Secretary to the 
Treasury, Mr John Diamond, comes to Boon to learn what work¬ 
able new ideas the Germans may have for assuming c larger share 
of the financial burden of stationing British forces in Germany. Mr 
Diamond’s tricky assignment was conceived by Herr Erhard and 
Mr Wilson during their talks in Bonn on March 9 th and 9th. 
Since then the prime minister has restated, notably at the Nato 
council session in London, the British government’s determination 
either to obtain further help in regard to its military commitment 
in Germany or to reduce it. It seems that the Germans, as well 
as having difficulty in finding additional ways of easing this strain, 
are not altogether sympathetic. 

In Die We\t*s special supplement on the Queen's visit, the 
economics minister, Herr Schmuecker, unpromisingly advised 
Britain to solve the problem of its payments deficit by exporting 
more goods. British industry, he remarked, possessed not only an 
apparatus of highly developed technical and scientific research but 
also a thorough knowledge of foreign markets: “ It would be 
desirable if these assets were reinforced by a stronger will to 
export.” Mr Diamond will be told that some new German orders 
are to be placed, directly and indirectly, in Britain, but it is doubtful 
whether they will be enough to fill the currency gap. The 
federation of German industries has been recommending Bonn to 
seek a remedy through joint Anglo-German production schemes. 

The implications of the Queen’s visit are presumably of some im¬ 
mediate help to Herr Erhard’s purpose of saving Germany from 
inextricable entanglement in President de Gaulle's schemes. Natur¬ 
ally M. Couve de Murville did not, on Monday, disclose the strata¬ 
gems with which his president will come a-wooing on June nth. 
But in a two-and-a-half-bour private talk with Herr Sdirddcr 
he was unmistakably given so Understand that Bonn is in a captions 
mood. Hie German government expects to hear precisely what 
President de Gaulle meahs when he speaks of “Europeanising” 
the German question, and to be assured that he is not proposing 
to exclude the United States and Britain from negotiations about 
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Germany’s future. Bonn would also' like to hear what date the forprotnottag Europesn partnership,'' For orie jea$cn and another 

French president has in mind for the promised conference on the < —and one of them is the Queen’s visit—rl y . G jg rn^n-^ri^n^it^ r ; s 

neat 'steps toward European political union and in what fields, . norymnch more confident auto hewas at the bejlniifcg of this yttor, 
other than that of agriculture, he may see immediate opportunities before the end of which he bin to face a general election. 


FRENCH ELECTION 

Kid Gaston and 
Battling Guy 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

N DECEMBER, for the first time since the election of Louis 
Napoleon in 1848 , the French will choose a president by direct 
election. President de Gaulle has preferred to keep his opponents 
(and his friends) guessing whether or not he will stand for 
re-election 5 in fact, everyone guesses that he will. Even in the 
president’s recent tour of western France, not much has been done 
to build up M. Pompidou or any other of his prot£g£s as a presi¬ 
dential candidate ; the general himself is permanently in the lime¬ 
light. So, unless his health suddenly gets worse, it can be assumed 
that he will fight in person. 

But whom will he fight? A few shadowy candidates have already 
entered the electoral arena. One of them is M. Tixier-Vignancour, 
who hopes to get the votes of those vichyites who have not been 
converted to gaullism, of refugee settlers from Algeria, and of the 
poujadist and fascist fringe. But he is unlikely to carry his 
percentage of the vote into double figures. 

Whether or not the general is to have a serious contender 
depends on what happens to M. Gaston Defferre, and this may be 
settled over Whitsun when M. Defferre’s Socialist party holds its 
congress. Early in May, M. Defferre launched his scheme for a 
federation ddmocrate-sociaUste (in effect, a broad coalition of 
socialists and liberals) and announced that he would stand as 
presidential candidate for this federation or not at all. The Socialist 
party will be deciding during Whitsun whether it endorses this 
project and therefore M. Defferre’s candidacy. 

When, in March, M. Defferre was re-elected mayor of Marseilles 
with right-wing support, it put an end to speculation that the 
Communist party would support his candidacy as president. 
Probably this idea was wishful thinking by his advisers from the 
start. Now it is patently absurd, for foreign policy reasons if for 
none other. With General de Gaulle opposing American inter¬ 
vention in both Vietnam and the Dominican Republic, acting as 
host to Mr Gromyko and even contemplating an agonising 
reappraisal of his German policy, why should the French 
Communists make a gift of their substantial vote to an “ American 
socialist ”? 

This is a term now fashionable in France. As an “ American 
socialist”, M. Defferre is in the company of Herr Brandt, Signor 
Saragat and Mr Harold Wilson too. Indeed, the attitude of the 
British Labour government to the Vietnam and the Dominican 
crises is taken in Paris (and not only in gaullist quarters) as proof 
that Europe's social democrats will never oppose American policy. 
President Johnson, say the Parisians, has become the general's 
chief electoral agent. Last week, the French Communists made it 
plain that while they still favour the idea of supporting a joint 
candidate with the Socialists, they will put forward their own man 
if the Socialist party, decides to endorse M. Deffcrre’s candidacy. 

But M. Defferre appears undaunted. If he cannot get the Com¬ 
munist vote, he will try to outnumber it; if he cannot be the can¬ 
didate of die Left, then he will be the candidate of the Centre. This 



is the.thinking behind his plan for a federation regrouping the 
parties that lie between the Communists and the Gaullists. About 
a year ago, the Socialists were planning to widen their own party 
by including other members of the “ socialist family ”: this would 
have brought in various splinter groups, the left-wing* Radicals 
still to be found in south-western France, and members of the 
political clubs which are reformist echoes of the revolutionary 
clubs of 1789 , and have grown up to fill the gaps created by the 
failure of the traditional parties. The only Catholic groups to be 
invited would have been militant trade unionists. 

M. Defferre’s project goes well beyond this original scheme. He 
has proposed that the Catholic MRP (Mouvement Republicant 
Populaire) should be one of the founder members of his federation. 
It should also, he argues, be open to men of good will among the 
lndependants (roughly, right-wing liberals). The federation's 
slogan is to be “ Reformers of all Parties Unite.” 

On the face of it, the project has a fair chance of success. Since 
the various parties cannot be expected to merge overnight, the 
scheme’s promoters have suggested a commission that would super¬ 
vise the gradual integration of the parties and, in the meantime, 
select joint candidates for elections. “Socialist” has by now 
become such a loose term that almost anything can pass under 
the label democrate-socialiste . Could this be the answer to France’s 
quest for a Labour party? The trouble could be the anomaly of 
trying to build a workers' party without the support of most of 
the workers. In Britain, the Communists are eiectorally non-exis¬ 
tent. In France, they have always managed to win nearly a fifth 
of the total vote. A Socialist candidate will not gain from the Right 
what he loses from the Left—at least, not when he is fighting 
General de Gaulle at a presidential election. 

But the significance of the proposed new federation is not prin¬ 
cipally for the coming presidential election. 'She leaders of the 
MRP and of the /ndtpendants know that the majority of their fol¬ 
lowers are, in any case, bound to vote for General de Gaulle. The 
importance of the alliance is for parliamentary elections—and for 
presidential elections when the general has finally retired. The 
Catholics and liberals do not want to be cut off from the Socialists 
nor do they want to see the Socialises forced intoa “popular front ” 
with the Communists. If M. Defferre’s bid for leadership is to be 
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Who’s making glass bottles that bounce? 



We are, at United Glass. 

Titanising, our new glass-toughening process, 
can make our glass containers as much as 100",, 
tougher. 

We pioneered Titanising in March of last year. 
Since then we have Titanised over 100,000,000 bottles. 

That makes us the first company ever to develop 
ouch a process for commercial mass production. 

Now quite a few major manufacturers are cutting 
costs with our Titanised containers. 

They report abrasion and line damage reduced. 


capping and filling operations speeded up, and 
transit breakages in some cases halved. 

They like the improved appearance too. Titanised 
bottles have more ‘sparkle’, and better display 
qualities. 

Titanising is quite a victory for our research 
department. 

And research is only one of }0 good reasons why 
so many packager? come to United QJass. 

Oiyo us a ring and wa’^$*$you about the other 
nine (and how high we thatl bottle from). 


tr united glass 


United Glm Limited,hoed, Stained, Middle***.Tel; Staines 51321 (3b line*). Telegram*: Gtetpuk, StafMe, Middlesex 
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stopped, they would rather St were stopped by his own Socialist 
colfoagties—Hind this’ nowlooks a distinct possibility. 

The project is attacked by Socialist party stalwarts on two main 
grounds. Many of the rank and file of the party, still staunchly 
anti-clerical, are shocked St the idea of partnership with the Catholic 
MRP at the expense of any hope of Communist support. And some - 
of the party organisers, above alt the adroit secretary-general, 
M. Guy Mollet, do not at all care for the idea of allowing the party’s 


strength to be diluted within a vast federation. 1 • It* far riot certain 
that there will be a clash at the party congress: as on many previous 
occasions jthe different £oul4 ^nd, injat comprppig^^at th^ 
ftfench calKa ttigrg blade vtsohudit. But M. tl>dffmeVfnefkds 
say that he is in no mood for compromise: those not so friendly 
aay he is looking for a graceful exit from a hopeless campaign. Ls 
Canard Bnch&ni on May 151th promised its readefs a dramatic 
Whitsun fight between 44 Battling Qtiy ” and 44 Kid Gaston.” / 


BELGIAN ELECTIONS 

Desertion by 
the Faithful 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

FTER a curiously apathetic campaign, 
Belgium’s general election on May 
23rd produced startling results. It has left 
the Catholic and Socialist parties of the out¬ 
going coalition incredulously wondering 
why the faithful have deserted them in such 
numbers. Of the 212 Seats in the chamber 
the Social Christian (that is, Catholic) party 
lost 19 and now holds 77 ; the Socialists’ 
total of 84 is now reduced by 20 and the 
Party of Liberty and Progress (the old 
Liberal party shorn of its anti-clericalism) 
took an unprecedented jump forward, to 
hold 48 scats instead of its former 20. 
Extremist communal groups in both the 
Flemish and Walloon areas made small 
gains. The Communists won one seat and 
now have six. 

Until last Sunday the Bclgiafi political 
pattern had remained remarkably stable. 
Even the bitter quarrels about the monarchy 
and the church schools, which twice led the 
country to the brink of civil war in the 
1950s, left the voting pattern—if little else 
—unchanged. This makes the present 
changes all the more striking. The country 
is prosperous, there is no unemployment 
and little inflation. The doctors* strike 
was settled a year ago. What, the former 
government is now wondering, had the 
voters to complain about? 

A coalition led by the Socialists and the 
leftish wing of the Catholic party, the 
government had a big majority and therefore 
was not condemned to the paralysis of its 
predecessors. It had reformist aspirations. 
“ We shall be a bulldozer government,” said 
the former prime minister, Th6o Leffcvre, 
in 1961. Compared with the aspirations, 
and the expenditure of energy, the results 
have been modest. All the same, the 
government has reformed the fiscal system, 
improved the national health service, and 
attacked the tangled jungle of the language 
problem. It has also produced a long 
overdue plan for modernising the constitu¬ 
tion which, among other things, introduces 
some needed decentralisation. 

The three main parties. Catholics, 
Socialists and Liberals, agreed on 90 per 
cent of the constitutional programme luring 
a series of round-table talks. The Liberals, 
however, finally walked out, because they 
disliked the proposals made for the ring or 


key Flemish villages around Brussels. This 
seems a small matter, but it is a symbol Of 
the language problem that plagues the entire 
country and for which a solution is less than 
ever in sight. Briefly, the Flemings have 
felt, with justice, that they have long been 
forced to play second fiddle to the French- 
speaking Walloons, whom they now out¬ 
number. Already the Flemings are the most 
forceful group in parliament; they will 
become stronger when given their proper 
voting weight. Moreover, northern Belgium, 
where they Eve, has made giant strides 
towards industrialisation in recent years. 
They are determined to have their rights— 
and a little more besides. All this is ana¬ 
thema to the Walloon south, which has the 
cultural pride of all French-speaking com¬ 
munities. But its population is falling and 
its heavy industries are threatened with 
decline, although at present it shares in the 
country's general prosperity. 

The government’s assumption had been 
that, since both halves of the country must 
live together, a spirit of give and take is 
necessary. It now seems tbit the voters arc 
not willing to compromise, even if their 
refusal leads to a political deadlock. The 
Liberal party’s promise of freedom for 
all on the language issue was undoubtedly 
the reason for its electoral gains. But, in 
fact, can each citizen choose nis own school¬ 
teachers, rate-collectors, postal clerks and 
so on ? That kind of liberty is a dream so 
long as Belgium remains a unitary state— 
and all the three big parties reject a federal 
solution. The language question seeps into 
every cranny of national life, and now that 
a government, for the first time, has faced 
the public with the problem instead of 
dodging it, the electorate has responded by 
a protest vote that offers little room for a 
constructive alternative. 

What will happen now ? The constitu- 
ticnal reforms cannot go forward because 
the Socialist and Catholic parties (who 
promised to support the scheme even if one* 
or other went into opposition) failed by one 
vote to obtain together the necessary two- 
thirds majority. A tripartite coalition seems 
unlikely. Perhaps the Liberals and Catho¬ 
lics, could form an administration, with 
right-wing Catholics in control. Or there 
may be new elections when, possibly, some 
of die dissident Catholic and Socialist voters 
might return to the fold, having given their 
leaders (and perhaps themselves; a thorough 
fright. On the other hand, if the swing to 
the right were confirmed) right-wingers 
might have to abandon the luxury of opposi¬ 
tion and start thinking of giving a lead. 

But the deadlock might be long-drawn- 


cut. At the worst, the French-speaking tod 
Flemish extremists could meet in head-on 
collision. At the best, the voters* discard¬ 
ing both apathy and passion, could begin to 
use their collective brains in politics as they 
do in other branches of national life, 

AUSTRIAN ELECTIONS 

Jonas 

Unswallowed 

FROM OUR VIENNA CORRESPONDENT 

nce again the Communist vote* 
together with probably half or two- 
thirds of the Freedom party vote, have 
provided the margin that' enables the 
Socialist party to hold on to Austria’s presi¬ 
dency. But it was a pretty near thing on 
May 23rd, and a most exciting election. For 
some time Dr Gorbach, the People’s party 
candidate, was in the lead, and the one 
totally unexpected aspect was his impact in 
Vienna, the private domain of his Socialist 
rival, Herr Jonas. This amounted almost to 
a landslide : Dr Gorbach polled in Vienna 
alone over 144,000 votes more than die 
People’s party man did in the last election 
in 1963, when there were three candidates. 

Herr Jonas finally milled ahead and won 
by 63,482, a very small majority considering 
the Socialist majority of nearly 660,000 built 
up by the late President Scharf in 1963. 
One factor in Dr Gorbach’s defeat was the 
number of blank votes cast (over 94,000) 
which probably came mainly from dis¬ 
gruntled right-wingers. The result was 
also doubtless affected by the 44 balance of 
power ” theory, apparently held more 
strongly now in the provinces than in 
Vienna, by which many people, including 
members of the People’s party, feel that 
the presidency somehow “ belongs ” to the 
Socialists so long as the People’s party 
holds the chancellorship. This involved a 
genuine fear on the part of many people 
that a Gorbach victory might assist the 
Socialists in the next parliamentary election 
to such an extent that they could achieve a 
working majority and break the coalition 
between the parses. 

There is something in this. But the real 
winner of the election is Dr Fittenriann, the 
Socialist vice-chancellor, who has the best 
of both worlds. At the next party confer¬ 
ence he will be able to wave hist Sunday’s 
victory before the faithful, and yet warn 
them that only iron discipline and/ unity 
under his experienced leadership can pro* 
ducc results in the parliamentary election. ■ 
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ARABS AND ISRAEL 

The war they don't want 


FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 

S ome grave policy decisions face the 
Arab prime ministers who began their 
meeting at Cairo on May 26th. The small- 
scale Syrian diversion work on the river 
Banias, which was being carried out by three 
or four workmen dose to the Syrian-Isracl 
armistice line, has been bombarded so often 
by the Israelis, from a distance of two hun¬ 
dred yards, that the Syrian government has 
decided not to continue with it until the 
operation can be adequately protected. The 
Syrians are now proposing that the united 
Arab military command should form a joint 
u force of dissuasion ” for this purpose. At 
the same time the Lebanese government 
has decided not to begin work on the river 
Hasbani until a solution has been found to 
Syria’s problem. One Beirut paper has re¬ 
ported that special machinery for diversion 
work mysteriously disappeared into the sea 
while being unloaded at Beirut port. 

The Arabs* dilemma is that Syrian opera¬ 
tions could really be protected only by a 
strong raid across the armistice line to de¬ 
stroy Israeli positions. The Israelis would 
hardly be “ dissuaded ” by a mere show of 
force on Arab territory. Yet any crossing 
of the armistice line would almost certainly 
develop into a major conflagration, with the 
Arabs appearing as aggressors—just the 
thing they want to avoid. 

The governments of the Arab states 
around Israel now seem convinced that a 
major clash is likely in the near future— 
at least this is what they say. But they arc 
aware that Israel is also confronted by a 



tactical dilemma in having to decide against 
which of its neighbours to concentrate its 
forces. For it looks as if this time, unlike 
1956, all of them could be involved. 

Although the defeat of the United Arab 
Republic remains Israel’s central aim, a 
third invasion of the Sinai desert would 
bring Israel little reward—still less if it re¬ 
sulted in the acquisition of Gaza and its 
400,000 refugees. It would also mean hav¬ 
ing to attack across a line still patrolled by 
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a United Nations force. ■ The occupation of 
the Jordanian west bank would be more 
useful to Israel; but an attack on Jordan 
would be deeply unpopular in the West. 
Lebanon seems an even less likely target 
for the same reason. There remains Syria, 
which could be said to provide the cause 
de guerre through its diversion operations. 
But here the trouble would be that Israeli 
tanks would have to advance over a narrow 
front and thrust deep into Syria before they 
reached anywhere of importance. 

Two assumptions seem to colour all Arab 
thinking. The first is that Arab schemes 
for diverting, the Jordan headwaters now 
appear less damaging to Israel than was first 
supposed. Even if. work could start at once 
in both Lebanon and Syria, Israel’s irriga¬ 
tion in the Negev would be barely affected 
for at least two years. And by then, accord¬ 
ing to Arab calculations (but rfot to Israel’s) 
Israel may have a desalination plant in 
operation which could counteract most of 
the effects of Arab toil. 

The second assumption is that Israel is 
likely to acquire nuclear weapons within 
the next few years. Although most Arabs 
believe that if Israel gets them Egypt will 
also have them by some means or other, 
they see this as producing a stalemate which 
wculd rule out localised land fighting. They 
conclude that if there is a flare-up this 
summer it will be because—as in 1956— 
Israel reckons that a preventive war is neces¬ 
sary and that now is the best time for it, 
while the Egyptian army is heavily engaged 
in Yemen and the Iraqi army in Kurdistan. 
For the same, reasons it is in the Arabs’ 
interest to avoid going to war in 1965. But 
it will require some clear, hard thinking in 
Cairo to find a way out that does not give 
the impression that the Arabs have once 
again backed down on their resolutions to 
counteract Israel’s diversion of the Jordan. 


TURKEY AND CYPRUS 

Husbands and Lovers 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN ANKARA 

“VTO divorce from America—marriage to Moscow off.” With 
IN this infelicitous headline a Turkish newspaper crudely but 
effectively summed up the results of Mr Gromyko’s five-day visit to 
Turkey, which ended on May 21st. Turkish officials arc naturally 
at pains to represent the Russian foreign minister’s visit as a 
success, but all the evidence suggests that the two sides began by 
faring each other from opposite camps—and that despite the flood 
of diplomatic verbiage they finished up five days later in the same 
basic positions. 

Quite apart from the traditional enmity between Russia and 
Turkey, two recent developments caused a pall of suspicion to 
hang over the conference room. First, there was the start of 
Greek-Turkish talks in London the week before, virtually under 
Nato’s auspices; and, second, there was continued Russian equi¬ 
vocation over the supply of missiles to the Greek Cypriots. By 
the end of the week Turkish officials professed to be satisfied with 
Mr Gromyko’s vague assurances that arms deliveries to the Greek 
Cypriots had ceased ; but in private everyone in Ankara admits 


that the Russians are playing a double game and, for good measure, 
the Russians know that the Turks know they are playing it. 

Against this unpropitious background what emerged was perhaps 
as good as could be expected. The long-rumoured Russian offer 
of credits was discussed, and Turkish experts arc examining what 
factories or other projects the Russians might finance. Trade 
between the two countries, which is already on the increase, is to 
be expanded further ; and some practical moves are to be taken to 
implement the cultural agreement concluded last November, 
though here the Turks arc moving warily. (“ Pianists are all right, 
but let’s be careful about the teachers.”) 

Finally, there was Cyprus itself. If the Turks had really expected 
to get more out of the Russians they must have been disappointed. 
Like a man threading his way through a minefield, Mr Gromyko 
cautiously restated the Russian position as it was laid down, first, 
on November 6th in the joint communique issued in Moscow 
at the end of the visit of the previous Turkish foreign minister, 
Mr Erkin, and, secondly, on January 20th in^m interview given 
by Mr Gromyko himself to Izvestia. Together, these two state¬ 
ments went a fair way towards supporting Turkey’s case ; they 
included a favourable reference to federation as a possible solution. 
The Turks claim they are satisfied with the Russian attitude ; 
probably they are. At least it has been sufficiently “ pro-Turkish ” 
to displease the Greeks, 

The question now is how far Mr Gromyko’s visit will affect 
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the Turkish goyemmept’s tactics towards the Greeks in the new 
- SSrtt&y&k betwwbGwece kft#.tu*%5 Mi 

Urgupiu’* administration sincerely wants the breach with-Greece 
healed and the Cyprq* question speedily settled^-on honourable 
terms. But by throwing their weight behind, fodeixndepce plus 
federation as a solution (Obviously"with’’die’ emphasS)on i&l 
deace) tke^ossiU)|)^y^pt;the,T^b'^ ^t%p.^r,|sig£i# 
inf terqj#.' Turkish officials also profess to btik^e ihac ifitjcbmm 
to the point where international pressure has to be exerted on 
Archbishop Makarios to accept some “independence formula” 
which falls short of his desires, the Russians will help, in this arm- 
twisting operation. (There is reason to believe that Mr Gromyko 
gave some son of pledge in tills direction.) All of this makes h 
unlikely that the Turks will deviate at all openly from their pro¬ 
fessed policy of independence plus federation and certainly this 
line seems bound to be m a int a i ned until the Afro-Asian conference 
at Algiers in June, which Turkey— and the Greek Cypriotee-wfll 
be attending. . ,-y. ~ ■. 

^everthele^ iiti an indefinable fashr®, them ii just the miff 
of I .hew flexibility ii Ankara towards emit* (union With Greece) 


may opt be die best thief 4 b the end, 
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or f qualified «nosis * on the line of the Acheson phut Of last 
summer. Officials let it be known that, in its talks with Greece, 
Turkey is prepared to explore with an open mind any honourable 
solution. This is an appreciable shift from the rigid postures of 
even six months ago. There is in fact something illogical about 
Turkey’ll present position./ At ell levels'-Archbishop Makarios is 
regarded as the villain of the piece. Yet independence, even with 
federation, will only perpetuate the archbishop’s authority. This 
dilemma is perceived by some Turkish observers, who are begin¬ 
ning to ask themselves privately whether some form of musts 


ba r g aining -terms would be so itigh ar to be totaHy -nnacccptaWo 
to bis Pepandaspu, not to mention ^spWhisbop Makarios- One 
thiftjfis certain-t^if.any cession pf territory is “ arranged ” 

;/-by'||»^^tofydsh *eta$<xfc$ien all hell will be let 
lcK>*iathe h«ijd. i ;t#tbis pbins & fuikisb government remains 
• r obektratelyblrnd tdtlj£ex teat of thearchbishop’a power and the 
intensity of Greek Cypriot feeling. Its blindness could be danger¬ 
ous. If Archbishop Makarios vetoes (as is highly probsUe) spate 
compromise formula painstakingly evolved by /th* Gjteek ’#dd. 
Turkish foreign ministers, then Ankara’s toy will knOw ttobeuStti* 
—and there will almost certainly be clamour for mSitary imMiik 
No Turkish government, especially if .it has an,i«lecfciot| 4 iqidfe; 
offing, can afftfd to be hiunfliated by * the pribst,"- , ,-?v 
For the moment. however, the general picture is brighter then 
for some tithe; The Tubs’ txpressed desire to testore good 
relations wjjh Greece is genuine, end reciprocates it.- Tbtia 

the oblique -threats against the Greek: Patriarchate - ln'kt«d>p! 
appear to hive been dropped. Therelstlso a tentative grouadfwefi 
of opinion that the Cyprus affair has got wildly out of proportion 
and must not be allowed to dominate die whole, of Turkishlffe., 
As regards Turkish foreign policy hi geoefal,.Mr Gromykos-, 
visit has shown that, while Turkey feds “ kt dawft*by, the West, 
it does not intend to, break away from its elose. The marriage 
with the West continues, though mahy dissident voices denouhee 
it as a mheUimmi And as long as the Cyprus problem remajivt 
unsolved, the illicit flirtation with Moscow will continue. Mt\ 
Gromyko at least made sure of that when he arranged for Me 
Urguplu to go to Moscow in July. 


BIRTH CONTROL 

Gentling thfe 
Explosion 

T iptoeing across an historic threshold, 
the World Health Organisation on 
May 21 st at last got itself into the birth 
control business. It had tried to do so as 
far back as 1952, when the Indian govern¬ 
ment asked it for, and at one point thought 
it was getting,an adviser on birth-control 
methods. The organisation’s Catholic 
member countries rail made such a row 
that it had to drop the whole subject like a 
hot potato. This year, in the debate at 
Geniya that led to the unanimous adop¬ 
tion^ a resolution by its annual assembly, 
the; representative of the Vatican itself pro¬ 
nounced what amounted to a piJW ohstat. 
The new dOcision is discreet rather than 
revptytfeawy* Theotganisation Will not do 
ahy*ictlve cpspitlgning to urge the. merits 
oT birth Upon countries ,axe 

siruralinjt with ^ the ropularioti extdositijtn. 

request of membei aid will 

not get directly Involved in u operational 
activities.” TheWording of the resolution 
represents a compromise. But jt is no less 
sigiMfi^t|ofr ah that, ; V , 

Numerous United Rations bodies are 
concerned with the poorer countries* agon¬ 
ising problem of developing their econo¬ 
mies fast enough to keep abreast of, let 
alone get ahead of, the upsurge of popu¬ 


first air attack south of the 17th parallel was 
in fact the work of a flight of American 
planes that had strayed o 8 course. The 
expectation of major Vietcong offensives in 
the south in June and July led to urgent con¬ 
tingency planning in Saigon as well as the 
. disclosure that 25,000 mete American troops 
Will arrive during the next few weeks. Hanoi 
was reported to be hurriedly preparing for 
air raids, and extensive wort: was observed 
in progress oh sit*rfor< Soviet anti-aircraft 
missiles near the northern dipkal-^although 
no missiles were yet seen & poritiDn,iKKl 
Wsshington wm|ui#i ' «oep^ai about Mr 
KMygin>wfl^i J V -jy\VV: 

If puiposml,tirgCncy was Tacking on the 
'Saighit ^iflpcal fWgfe confusion * w»* not, 
Gpporidod f nnn Scmth yietpamV head of 
static Mr tyitf. Op the * revitalising ” 
of g pMnmool that the prime m&lstmy 

thrift ught to achieve j^.reptiep# 
s font : #Aterk This reshuffle w** 
l ',;ihtfe i ^^|fely,,with the ahnounpM 
"Sttpaw afseveral arrests tfterani 
bid m yiwtf by- 

branded as cfemmua_ 

e ars (ft there wnr.g riot) Would scan to 
, be^v cKnete.jklfetteeu witb the. nflli- 
tant Catholic officertwho had alitady ? on 
feferaity s#th, attempted to c^eilhtw the 
dwsi n^trahii vQuat govennawt.: ^Tb*fr' 
Quatwa* tbo %vddrihte 
mfrn .. BudiliistsVeelMpd-/ ft 

a rf the days of 

ring for the embrace Vns&i 
the mb in Saigon sp: ~ 
tosen i* 


lation that has been set off by modern 
medicine. Their warnings that, in many 
cases, demographic pressures are virtually 
cancelling out all economic advance have 
helped to change the climate of world 
opinion. Time was when the communist 
states were quite as Catholic as the Tope 
in their insistence that UN agencies must 
shun all connection with birth control But 
now that they themselves feel the strain of 
meeting the underdeveloped countries’ 
ever-mounting appeals for help, they have 
stopped denouncing it as a subterfuge 
designed only to avert the predestined 
collapse of the capitalist system. 

Changing American attitudes, to Mirth 
control are discussed on page 1036. 

VIETNAM 




Faster, 
Furiouser ? 

T r nqt escalation, at fcut acceleration 
X ttcQKid to be tbe. tbeme.in Vietnam this 
week, Urgent, and'lit some cases confused, 
movement prevailed in almost all respects. 
Amtncm> bcmfciog pi North Vietnim, re- 
.. fUmedoQ Mqr" !&« I amrthe abtrday -pause', 
that yielded fomim flip 

communist 4 ml' ■ wWf and ex- 

tended'to witmn ^ty im%of IiaaoL Sudr 
numbers of m 
some rime, etor 
what had 
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English Electric make circuit breakers for the world's highest \ 
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The 8,340-ft, jet-age runway at Kai Tak airport, Hong Kong, 
projects into Kowloon Bety. 
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M ARCONI, a member of the English Electric Group, 
is keeping the big jets flying safely into and out of 
Hong Kong’s mountain-locked airport. The Com¬ 
pany supplied the Civil Aviation Department with the most 
effiqi&it air traffic control system in the world, comprising a 
MARCONI S264 60 cm. surveillance radar, a microwave 
link to the Approach Control Centre, and VHF automatic 
direction finders. In all weathers the radar "sees” aircraft 
for some 90 miles around and up to nearly 10 miles high. 

English Electric are one of the largest and most compre¬ 
hensive engineering groups in the world. Their 44 specialist 
companies are served by five of the most modern industrial 
research laboratories in Europe. 

These substantial resources put English Electric in 
the forefront of advanced electrical and electronic 
technology at home and overseas. 


VIUT61T W V7f' l 'T |a RTC 
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THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANIES 
THE MARCONI COMPANIES 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC - LEO-M ARCONI COMPUTERS 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC AUTOMATION 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

Sil^cing 

Helen 

FRQM A CORRrSPOKDrNT 

od’s stepchildren” was what Sarah" 
VJ Gertrude Millin once called the 
Coloured (mixed blood) people of South 
Africa. But there must be times when 
these i\ million “brown Afrikaners,” as 
others have called them, wonder whether 
the relationship can be even as close as 
that. For more than a decade they have 
watched their puny political rights (abort¬ 
ively entrenched in the constitution by 
Britain in 1910) emasculated by such gro¬ 
tesque measures as the High Court of Par¬ 
liament and the packing of the Senate ; now 
they are watching it again. 

The new bill is brief and ruthlessly 
simple. All it does is fix the term of office 
of the four white members of parliament 
elected by Coloured men in the Cape Pro¬ 
vince (other Coloured people have no rights 
at all) at five years, irrespective of when a 
general election is held. Thus the four 
present members—representing die United 
party—would keep their seats for an ex¬ 
tended term. 

The government’s motive is equally 
simple and equally ruthless: it wants to 
call a snap election this year, probably in 
October, but it does not want the Coloured 
people to return four members of the Pro¬ 
gressive party to represent them. That would 
defeat the whole purpose of the election, 
which is to emulate Rhodesia with a massive 
demonstration of white solidarity in prepara¬ 
tion for whatever pressures may result from 
an adverse International Court verdict on 
the South-West Africa case. 

Provincial elections held in March 
showed that Dr Verwoerd is on the edge 
of a major breakthrough to English-speak¬ 
ing support. An October general election 
would probably gain him anything jip to a 
dozen of the 50 seats held by me white 
opposition United party and, perhaps feveh 
more important for his purposes, silence the 
lone but persistent voice of the Progressive 
party: Mrs Helen Suzman. 

But the provincial elections showed 
something else a* wcU^tbe Progressives* 
lighting there for the tint ifette, scored a 
clean sweep in the Cape Coloured seats. It 
became apparent that any snap election to 
remove the embarrassing Mrs Sozcpatt 
would increase the emhjurmssmcat fourfold, 

“ Steps must be taken to prevent white 
parties from interfering in the Coloureds* 
political affairs,” declared the prime minis¬ 
ter a fortnight later. But what steps, since 
by his Own insistence Coloureds can be 
represented in parliament only by whites? 

The answer seemed to lie in the Coloured * 
Representative Council, a peculiar creation 
« i^rthcidthat » CompeoMtt 

Verwoerd describes it). A draft bill was 
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rustled up to turn this into an electoral 
college which could nominate the four 
members of parliament. 

But theft a snag. \The council, still 
to be cqnst&uted, wcmjui We ^maprity^f 
elected pmbztn winch fjjeant thatit,Too,; 
aught send ProgresfdMu to parBamdnriV $0 ' 
the draft trill was dropped and* with parlia¬ 
ment nearing the end of its session tor the 
year, there was no time for further explora¬ 
tion. Instead the problem is being shelved 
by allowing the present four members to 
sit out the snap election while the govern¬ 
ment, at its leisure, devises a more satis¬ 
factory way to keep the stepchildren in the 
scullery. 

MID-WEST NIGERIA 

The Poet and 
Owegbe 



Chi if Pwstus Qkotie-Ebok 


TROM OUR NIGERIA CORRESPONDENT 

say most emphatically that I am not 


1 


L a party to any plan to assassinate any¬ 
one, 1 ’ said Nigeria's federal finance minister 
in a recent official statement. Chief Eestus? 
Okotie-Eboh was speaking not as a federal 
minister but as the most prominent of Mid- 
Westerners. The Mid-West, Nigeria’s 
smallest and newest region, has produced 
some sinister stories lately, fts premier, 
Chief Osadebay, said that he had been 
threatened with assassination by members 
of a proscribed secret society called 
He added he bad been warned iiotf to rely 
on the local police * because most* of them 
arc members of the society.” A load chief 
sUeged that a third of the members of the 
Mia-West assembly were Qtoegbi members. 
The names of boi% Chief pestui and the 
regteri^powtrftii minister ot local govern¬ 
ment^ Chief Otno-Osagie, were associated 
with Owegbe; both have issued denials. 

dominated western region nearly two years 
ago because its non-Yoruba population felt 
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itself neglected and oppressed by the 
Yorubas in power. But the Mid-Westerners 
are themselves a mixed bag: they speak 
four gftkips of languages. * v 

•s ft sounds; Wh<^&yloyiftie8 at, 

* cartel!** a b&t, with itsvdatfia bbd Inteawft 
ccrSikl a m M wfof 

«tinuous political support. Unfortunately, it 
is also a useful way for its more 
unscrupulous adherents to extort money 
from non-members. In the days when the 
Action Group ruled the West, it had asso¬ 
ciations with a group run on masonic lines 
called the Ogboni, Its members soon got 
themselves hated, and prominent members 
of the opposition started the rival Owegbe 
(named after a sturdy desert tree and sig¬ 
nifying strength). That opposition has now 
become the ruling party—the National 
Council of Nigerian Citizens (NCNC), 
but the party itself has different wings 
within the Mid-West. The premier, Chief 
Osadebay, is felt to represent an Ibo-doroi- 
nated wing; while Chief Festus and his 
friend. Chief Omo-Osagie, are seen as taking 
a more independent line. Their policies are 
tinged by fear of Ibo domination (that pan- 
Nigerian emotion) and they tend to be 
better disposed towards the Northerners 
th&q fo their own premier. 

AH thte hftf Remained below the surface 
and only the Oioegbe rumblings have been 
heard abbve ground. These appear to have 
developed for two reasons. First, the gov¬ 
ernment, prompted largely by Chief Omo- 
Osagie, has tried to collect up to six years 
of back taxes form Action Group supporters 
who apparently got away without paying 
under the old regime. The victims of this 
drive retorted with lurid tales of Owegbe 
terrorism. Second, times are still hard in 
Mid-Western Nigeria, and there are tempta¬ 
tions for adventurers to set up as pseudo- 
Owegbes. 

In spite of subterranean jealousies and 
tribal animosities. Chief Osadebay remains 
justifiably confident of staying on top. He 
is a poet of distinction ; he manages to ap¬ 
peal to> the imagination of Mid-Westerners A 
with ,the homely .analogies and parables in 
Which Be clothes his regional patriotism. 
Tribalism cah scarcely defeat him: even if 
the Benin people cause trouble he can 
always rally half a dozen other groups 
against them. This stability is valuable to 
the federation *4 a whole* "W$ fire the 
link: 4 m binding together 

the other three regions,*’ Chief Osadebay 
told hi* parliament recently. And. indeed, 
his cfaitn jhat he pjUyed an irqpwfant part 
in arrangfegtiie 4 fst ended 

"the counfcryv eoosrittittofta^ erisis last 
December is probably justified. 

This summer the Western region will go 
to the polls. If the Frogfessive Alliance 
.(the coalition of winch the NCNC is the 
maih dement) Win*/ men, in theory, it will 
control all, three southern regions. But the 
Mid-Westerners are likely to prefer an in- 
, ratte'enables 

\ North¬ 

erners. This wish was demonstrated on 
May 8th, when the Northern premier, the 
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Sardauo* of Sokoto, w»s guest of hcrnm? 
at the opening of the new MbfcWqmfP 
port of Coco. The part is scheduled to re¬ 
place Lagos by handling benniseed, coffee 
and cotton from two of the northern pro¬ 
vinces. Nigerian politics turn on the ques¬ 
tion of what friends the Northerners can 
win in the south and what friends the 
Southerners have in die North. 


EAST AFRICA 

Apartness 

» 

FROM OUR EAST AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 

A t his first big party after his release 
from restriction nearly four years 
ago, Mr Jomo Kenyatta turned to his 
guests (among them Mr Julius Nyerere) and 
half-sang the jingle * The more we are 
together, the merrier we shall be.” Last 
week President Kenyatta’s finance minister, 
Mr James Gichuru, was protesting that 
there was “ no question of East African 
togetherness disintegrating.” Most people 
hope that he is right and doubtless the net* 
work of railways and other communications 
will always link Uganda, Kenya and 
Tanzania. But a number of tiffs that came 
to the surface during this last month have 
made many east Africans wonder for the 
first time whether togetherness means more 
than geography. For years, because the 
British haa built up itfaqy common 
institutions, it has been assumoi that these 
three states would lead Africa in the process 
of unification; and indeed, two years ago, 
Presidents Kenyatta and Nyerere, together 
with Uganda’s prime minister, Air Milton 
Obote, pledged themselves to plan a 
political federation within six months. 
Their failure is a setback for all Africa. 

Failure being bitter, there have been 
plenty of recriminations. Before the session 
of the central legislative assembly of the 
three countries was abruptly suspended on 
May 21st, Tanzanian ministers had accused 
their Kenyan counterparts of industrial 
exploitation and of preventing Mr Kenyatta 
from implementing federation. One of 
them, Mr Michael Kamaliza, talked openly 
about the idea of setting upa separate cur¬ 
rency for each country. This is a threat 
mentioned only in hushed whispers before. 
A Kenya minister who should have known 
better, since Kenya covers only 70 per cent 
of its imports with exports, shrugged off the 
advantages of the common currency and 
common market with Eliza Doolittles’ 
words, u I can do very well without you.” 
The Uganda government meanwhile refused 
to give an assurance that it would not with¬ 
draw Makerere college from the University 
of East Africa; and President Kenyatta 
took such exception to a Uganda-bound 
convoy of Chinese arms that strayed into 
Kenya on May 16th that he put 22 officers 
and men of the Uganda army (and 25 
civilian drivers and mates) on trial. It took 
Uganda ministers (including Mr Obote) a 


week of shut tling b etw e e n to 

m ‘ 

thd release of the mm afld the fans* 
Tmmmm and Ugandan ftaufcrt dfee 

that the anna convoy blunder touched Mr 
Kenyatta in the moat sensitive spot: alerted , 
by some earlier instances of arms smuggling, 
and worried by a resurgence of Somali 
secessionist raids in the nbrth, he found 
Ugandans driving Chinese weapons through 
another politically awkward area of Keayg> 
Nyanza province. Some of his advisers 
warned him to beware of a link-up between 
the Nyanza Luo of vice-president bdinga 
and the Acholi-Lango groups of northern 
Uganda, Mr Obote’s homeland. These 
tribes have a common Nilotic background, 

“ Field-marshal ” John Okello, a Lgngi who 
strayed into the Zanzibar revolution and now 
seems to be doing more than writing his 
memoirs, has just been bustled out of 
Kenya. Luo leaders, like the doughty lady 
who was once Kisumu’s goalkeeper and is 
now its mayor, have protested against the 
recent house searches by the riot police and 
ridiculed the idea that caches of arms might 
be found. 


a&aetrn about security to «nhnur ute*r 
tribe’* hegemony beer the Luo, ht main 
rival. Tribalism, or suspicious of it, .die 
hard- Yet the met that events $tt some- 
rimes possibly more innooent than, they 
Seem was Illustrated pythe Russian chip 
Lebedev which last month tried to land 


some ao-year-old tanks In Kmna. from the 
most impeccable source, in Tanzania, your 
correspondent uadentntda that theft Rus¬ 
sians unloaded at Dar esSrittun no more 
sinister a cargo than 800 too* of jam for the 
use of Mozambique guerrillas aid refugee* 
The broad problem in East Africa can be 
compared vim die quandary of a couple 
,of sportsmen who have tied their anUea 
together for a three-legged race and hath 
then found die race cancelled but have beck 
unable to undo the knot. With the goal of 
political federation vanished out of rigid, 
the links that bind die three countries to¬ 
gether are resented by many East Africans 
as constraints on their individual national 


development. 


ITALY 

Lifting up Art 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ROME 

Italy’s works of art make money; this is 
one reason why the Italians are now 
worrying about how to preserve them. 
Signor Gui, the minister of education, 
has set up a special commission to do 
the worrying. It will define a set of 
principles on which the future protection 
of Italy’s cultural heritage can be based. 
In Rome, two impressive exhibitions of 
restored works of an were recently orga¬ 
nised ; the hope is that the Italian public 
will thus be made more conscious of the 
value of restoration. After all, aesthetics 
apan, Italy’s works of an bring in the 
tourists, and with them foreign currency. 

The Italians can rightly claim to be 
leading exponents of the delicate art of 
transferring frescoes from the walls on 
which they were originally painted to 
safer or more convenient surfaces. The 
processes used are a mixture of tradU 
tional craftsmanship and modem scienti¬ 
fic techniques. There are three main 
methods. In the first, the film of paint is 
removed from the wall with canvases 
treated with glue. The film of paint is 
then applied to a new gluey surface which 
has been previously prepared to avoid 
such dangers as moisture and vibration. 

If this method seems too dangerous 
there is a second process that involves 
splitting the top surface of plaster, with 
which the paint has become integrated, 
away from the first layer of plaster that 


was applied to the rough wall. The third 
method is to slice away a part of the wall 
itself. In the recent exhibitions in Rome 
there were some fine examples of the three 
methods. The frescoes of the third cen¬ 
tury “ Tomb of the Seasoiis n from Ostia 
Arnica have been removed from the 
original walls and re-set on canvas backed 
first by plastic foam and then by a rigid 
sheet of synthetic material and strips of 
anodized aluminium. 

The main centres of trt restoration are 
Florence, where the UffLri has its work* 
shops ; Naples, where the Bourbon sum¬ 
mer palace of Capodimonte has been bril¬ 
liantly restored as a museum; and the 
Central Institute for Restoration in Rome. 
In addition, certain big companies, in par¬ 
ticular Monfecatsni, are taking an interest 
in the business. There is no better 
equipped laboratory in Europe than the 
experimental institute for light metals at 
Novara, which is hugely supported by 
Montecatini. In the past Italy has been 
regarded as rather behind in the restora¬ 
tion of metal works of art, but it may lose 
this reputation soon. For the moment, 
however, the Italians are stronger in the 
patient use of their traditional craft skills 
than in exploiting their scientific advances. 

The central institute for restoration 
organises classes on how to combine 
craftsmanship with the results of modern 
scientific research. Dr Ppsquale Rotondi, 
the institute’s director, said recently that 
the chemical industry is now producing 
a variety of new materials, but that as 
the stability of many of them has not yet 
bc&n established they are being used with 
great caution. He is proposing to publish 
an index of these chemical products for 
the guidance of restorers. 
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Expansion Triumphant 

Washington, dc 

he unprecedented expansion of the American economy, now 
four years and three months old, continues with no sign of 
being reversed, though with some signs that the pace is falling off. 
It it now highly likely that, in spite of forebodings at the turn of 
the year, the total output of the economy will grow again in 1965 
by dose to $40 billion-^-or nearly half as much as Britain's entire 
gross national product. Indeed, the numbers become more and 
more dazzling. The Department of Commerce has just made a 
fairly conservative projection showing that the GNP in 1975 should 
be $980 billion compared to $623 billion last year, meaning that 
the increase in the economy in the next ten years would equal its 
entire size in 1950. The fact of the matter is that, in absolute terms, 
this giant economy is pulling ever farther ahead of the rest of the 
world, including the Soviet Union ; General de Gaulle may deplore 
the era of M hegemonies ” but there is little he can do about it. 

So great is the American strength that men in the government 
have begun to consider a daring new scheme to dethrone gold in 
world finance and replace it with the dollar, simply by declaring 
that the United States will continue to sell gold at $35 an ounce but 
will lip&t sharply its commitments to buy. The scheme—far from 
the stage of adoption, it should be noted—simply assumes that the 
dollar is inherently far better than gold and that, after a period of 
hesitation, men the world over would realise that the only thing 
giving gold its present value is the commitment of the American 
Treasury to pay $35 for an ounce of it. A unilateral act by the 
United States limiting that buying commitment would soon, it is 
believed, transform the present world system and enthrone the 
dollar as king. It might work, too. 

In more earthly and immediate terms the outlook for the rest 
of the year is mixed. Outlays for purchases of motor cars in the 
last three quarters will, it is estimated, be running about $2 billion 
less, at an annual rate, than in the artificially swollen first quarter. 
At somq point, after a labour settlement in the steel industry is 
finally reached, there will be a working off of stocks and a fall in 
production for a while. The housing sector, while no longer 
declining, is not expected to show much growth and, despite the 
war in Vietnam, the federal government's spending on defence is 
actually dropping slightly (another measure, incidentally, of how 
painlessly this giant can take on commitments). The war will 
produce some increase in previously scheduled outlays by the 
Department of Defence, but probably no more than enough to 
offset already scheduled reductions. 

Against these forces pointing toward a slackening or stagnation in 
demand, there must be set some major impending government 
actions which will work in the other direction. Some time this 
summer the millions of old people receiving pensions under the 
social security system will get fat cheques representing a total of 
about $x billion in retroactive increases in benefits and monthly 
payments will be higher thereafter. On July tst excise taxes will 
be reduced by $i*7£ billion and in the latter part of the 
year the great expansion in welfare, health and education pro¬ 
grammes which Congress has been approving will begin to pump 
dollars to the states and to individuals. In terms of the gross 

* national product these various additions to demand will show up 

* primarily in spending for personal consumption and will have some 
impact also on state and local government purchases of goods and 
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services. Thus aggregate demand should continue to grow and 
GNP to rise, though not as rapidly as in the first quarter of this year. 
A number of private economists are now forecasting a levelling 
off of the industrial production index for the rest of the year, since 
it is so heavily influenced by steel and motor cars which together 
account for io per cent of industrial output. Such a levelling-off 
would be compatible with some further increase in GNP, but 
government experts believe that in fact industrial production will 
continue to rise, though more slowly than in recent months. 

The problem is, of course, that even so the economy’s growth 
will not absorb all of the flood of new workers, mainly young people, 
that will be lopkfag for jobs next month. Even the optimists expect 
no further reduction in unemployment this year from the first 
quarter's level of 4.8 per cent of the labour force. The'pessimists 
believe that the rate will rise. This is not now primarily “ hard¬ 
ship ” unemployment; the rate among married men is only 2.5 per 
cent and there are labour shortages in some areas. In one sense, 
the big increase in the labour force i9 a blessing, for it permits 
the government to take its expansionary measures without running 
the risk of generating excess demand for labour such as exists in 
Britain and many of the continental countries. But there is no 
joy in Washington at the prospect of a further rise in the already 
high (15 per cent) rate of unemployment among teenagers. 

Far from being unduly disturbed by this prospect, the monetary 
authorities at the Federal Reserve Board are still preoccupied 
with a real or imaginary danger of overheating and inflation* So 
far their bark has been worse than their bite; while they have moved 
cautiously twice this year to lessen the availability of funds for 
lending by commercial banks, money is in no real sense tight. Bank 
credit continues to expand vigorously and the more important 
interest rates (bank lending charges, mortgage rates, yields on cor¬ 
porate bonds) remain stable. Banks are said to be putting fewer 
borrowers in the category of “ prime ” risks—that 1$, so safe that 
they pay interest at the lowest rate—thus in effect rising average 
lending rates slightly. But this is not yet demonstrated in the 
figures and Is not in any event of major significance. The ever¬ 
present tendency of Mr Martin, the chairman of the central bank, 
to tighten mbney further is checked by divisions of opinion within 
his own Board of Governors and by the expansionary policy of the 
President. Even Mr Martin’s yearning should be lessened if the 
rate of growth of the economy falls off as expected and unemploy¬ 
ment rises in the months ahead, as it may. 

It ia quite tru& that some sectors of industry are operating at 
races very dose to capacity and that some prices—aluminium is 
the latest—have gone up*giviqg substance to the expressed fears 
of " overheating.*' But the wholesale price index for industrial 
commodities in general has risen only 1 per cent over the last 
twelve months in spite of the vigorous expansion; (and is. only 
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A lady couldn’t wish tor a finer car 


To meet your personal 
taste, Mercedes-Benz cars 
are available in a wide 
choice of colours — of 
paintwork, upholstery and 
leather You can also 
specify carpets, radio 
and wheel-trims. 

For men, perhaps-the more 


Important things are 
performance, technical 
details and comfort. 

But still It’s nice to meet 
the small wishes of 
a lady: a Mercedes-Benz 
of her dwn (because 
it's sb easy to drive). Or 
Just a driving 


licence. Or let her choose, 
for instance, real, 
beautiful leather upholstery 
in his Mercedes-Benz. 

For your information: 

You can choosetfrom 
70 different paints and 607 
combinations of uphol¬ 


stery (cloth, leather and 
artificial leather are avail¬ 
able in all types of material 
and oolour combinations). 
In addition, the perfect 
Daimler-Benz automatic 
transmission and servo- 
steering are available for 
all models on request. 
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HOUDAY THROUGH AMBUCA ON TWA! 


Take off to adventure in America with TWA—It’s time for rollicking fun I There are art and music festivals by 
the score, regattas on lakes and rivers and bays—and clambakes at the shore. You can make each day a spree 
from dawn to dusk, then dine and dance the whole night through. There’s everything to do—and you can doit 
all with TWA from coast to coast. It's the only airline you fly from 17 world centers in Europe, Africa and Asia 
that serves 70 important cities in the United States. The only one with wlde-screervmovies inflight on transat¬ 
lantic and selected U.S. jets. You enjoy them in Royal Ambassador First Class and Coach, or for a dollar in 
Economy. Ask your Travel Agent about unique, money-saving TWA Holidays—call him today and specify TWA I 
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Olivetti Dlvteumma 94 

A leader creeled tty e leading company 

Olivetti le the world’s largest manufacturer of 
calculating machines 

Dlvlsumma 94 la Olivetti’s best-selling calculator 



D Olivetti 

' 


High tpMd and operational capacity, a plethora of automatic devices, a dynamic memory - are the featuree ehared 
toy all the Olivetti calculators in the famous 24 class. In addition to the Dlvlsumma, which la the simplest and the 
most oomplete four-Operetlon machine, the 24 class includes many other models, each machine In the 24 class 
has been specially designed to meet specific work requirements. HenCe the Olivetti 24’a Include models with one 
or two registers, Grand Total models mat accumulate results, and Cfe model* with automatic carriage for horizontal 
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i per cent above? its levchef .1959^ six years ago; and new indds- 
trial capacity prill be coming on scream at *a comparatively high 
rate for the rest of the year.* The country is clearly not dp against 
the ceiling of capacity for either plant or labour and, dips fat. at 
least, inflation remains a threat—probably a diminishing threat— 
rather than a reality, 

Apdit from Mr Mirtin and those of like mind in the business 
and banking world, the main preoccupation, then, remains with 
unemployment. This means that'the bias of*goverment policy will 
continue to be expansionary. The President has just proposed one 
major measure—a further reduction of $1.75 billion in excise taxes 
on January 1st. This will partly offset the drag on demand from 
the $5 bilHon increase in taxes due at that time—levied half on 
employees 1 pay cheques and half on business costs—to pay for the 
higher social security benefits and the new programme of medical 
care for the aged. The hope of the government economists is that, 
in contrast to some private forecasts, the economy will be on a 
briskly rising trend at ihe end of the year and that this momen¬ 
tum, helped by the second round of excise rax cuts, will enable it 
to take the increase in social security taxes in its stride. This is not 
certain, however, and additional expansionary measures may prove 
necessary 

I he key tact is that the President will not hesitate to take such 
measures if, in fact, the economy slows down seriously. The 
shibboleth ot the balanced Budget has been all but destroyed, at 
least so long as there arc unemployed resources in the country. Mr 
Johnson is fascinated at presiding over the most triumphant per 
forniancc of the American economy in peacetime history and he 
will do everything he can to keep the expansion going. Anyone 
who bets on a recession in America this year or next should demand 
good odds. 

Congress's Easy Victories 

C ontroversy and colour arc largely the preserve of committees 
in this hard-working, ccnscnsus-minded Congress. A Senate 
subcommittee, which is holding hearings on an Administration 
Bill to restrict the sale of guns to children, criminals and fanatics, 
has had on view an anti-tank gun, said to have been bought through 
the post by bank robbers. Among the witnesses were Senator 
Robert Kennedy and government officials bent on rebutting (with 
what success is another matter) the misleading propaganda of the 
National Rifle Association In the House of Representatives the 
Education and Labour Committee, which has just approved $1.5 
billion for the war on poverty, provoked a sharp round of hostilities 
with state governors when it voted to deprive them of their veto 
over certain kinds of projects in their states. The blow was aimed 
at Governor Wallace of Alabama, who had used his potVer to 
eliminate a project run by one of his critics But the cries of 
pain came from many other state capitals and the veto was re¬ 
instated—provided that it was used in a manner consistent with 
the purposes of the programme. 

On the floor of the Senate and House there has been more 
progress, though it has been less lively. On Tuesday the Senate 
voted, by 70 to 30, to shut off debate on the Bill to force southern 
states to allow Negroes to vote. This was only the second time 
that closure had been imposed qpon a Negro rights debate, but 
there was no sense of an historic occasion. On this issue the 
fight had long ago gone out of the South; it was a foregone con¬ 
clusion that the Bill would be passed—as it was on Wednesday. 
The Republicans also had medicine to swallow: the Senate 
amendment to enfranchise Spanish-speaking Puerto Ricans in New 
York City. Only about a third of the 450,000 people of voting 
age are on the roils because the state requires a voter to be literate 
in English. Under the Senate amendment everyone with eight 
years of education would be able to vote—and as Puerto Ricans 


tend to be Democrats, Mr* Wj 
would he strengthened 3^46 ^ 




Republican opponent, Mr Uqdsty. , 

The House of Rcpraentedves.! dledld 4 * ^tyotiluesday 
when it quietly approved the Bill authorising almost every penny 
of the modest sum which President Jihnsbn had rtikdd forforejgn 
aid. The fireworks are expected in the Sehate, wheife the Vice 
President has been working hard to convert the dbubtenf,* add'fn 
the conference to reconcile the two versions of the* Bill. Bdth 
will urge the President to end aid ttf Countries WjjMi db 
to protect embassies and other AmdM^tybpmjfr' mt ff^thc 
Senate follows its committee, it will i^p^ovc. an aqtnbrfty ior 
two years, as*opposed to the Housed One; It* wifi gfcti'ggfiftfe the 
open authorisation for south-east Asia which the ,Hoos£ has 
meekly signed. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee: objected 
to.surrendering its jurisdiction over policy in this troubled area. 


Uncommon Clay 

W as it a fake? Who can say or, thanks to Early Bird and ail, 
who cannot? The sportswriters certainly cannot agree 
whether Mr Sonny Liston was tumbled to the canvas in Lewiston, 
Maine, by a massive blow or something like a cream puff. As 
usual, Mr Cassius Clay has no doubts. He is sure that hts anchor 
blow" came straight from the grave of his predecessor, Jack 
Johnson, as a reward for his righteous life as a Black Muslim. But 
if Mr Clay wants to be given full marks for dean living and Tor 
the obvious progress which he has made as a boxer fihjcfe he,$rst 
took the championship from Mr Liston in Miami fifteen months 
ago, he will have to find another partner. Mr Ltttpn, Of the syn¬ 
dicate which backs him, has npt inspired confidence, They, have 
not even settled the doubts about the hpoesty of thlc Miami fight. 
After all, they bought the rights to promote Mr Clay in hh next 
match—which earned for each man more than $500,000 this week 
—even before hi first met Mr Liston in Miami when he was not. 
by a long chalk, expected to win. 

At least, after Mr Liston's unspirited performance in Miami, he 
had medical opinion to back up his complaint that his shoulder 
was too injured for him to come out in the seventh round. But 
X-rays have nothing jo contribute this week. Perhaps the investiga¬ 
tions promised by angry Congressmen will. Apart from its bfeviry, 
however, there was little about the fight that should have been 
surprising. In training Mr Clay was seen to be faster, bigger and 
cleverer than ever. Age was catching up with Mr Liston. And 
the backstage financial sympathy between the two camps was well 
enough known for the so-called World Boxing Association to de¬ 
nounce the match ever a year ago. New York would have none of 
it and even Massachusetts, eager for some excitement in Boston, 
finally backed out this month, on the urging of the local district 
attorney. The promoters of the fight, concerned only with the 
$4.5 million in television and cinema receipts, trundled their show 
off to little Lewiston. Had they not been welcomed there» they 
would have held it, they said, on a barge. 

It may be harder for the State of Maine to recover from the 
shame than for the state of professional boxing. Everything that 
transpired on Tuesday night underlined the belief of American 
sophisticates that Maine is a place where no one knows what time 
it is. Because of a lack of a microphone, the imported referee, Mr 
Jersey Joe Walcott (looking more dazed than when he was knocked 
out in a similarly fleeting fiasco in 1953 by Mr Rocky Marciapo), 
could not hear the count when Mr Liston suddenly went prone. 
The local timekeeper did do his job and more—he counted to 
twelve—but any credit that might have earned was washed away 
is the Maine boxing authorities juggled the length of time of the 
bout back and forth, finally letting stand the patently untrue— 
but record-breaking—one minute fiat. 
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For Beauty's Sake 

1. Billboards Must Go 

I T will be .fun to see what happen* next President Johnson, 
determined to make the Great Society beautiful, has now come 
through with his promise to ask Congress to ban advertising 
hoardings along America’s most heavily travelled roads (except in 
industrial areas). Moreover, he wants the hideous heaps of rusty 
metal, the graveyard? Of abandoned cars* to be taken away as well. 
This news delighted this week’s White House Conference on 
Natural Beauty, as it was meant to do. But it will not amuse the 
farmer who enjoys a tidy rental frpm the hoardings at the bottom 
of the pasture, nor the junk dealer who has camped on a particular 
spot for many years. Not all state and city governments will be 
pleased either. They are under more pressure from businessmen 
than from lovers of natural beauty—in spite of the efforts of the 
garden clubs and Women’s groups. 

Already there exists a small federal subsidy for those states 
which decide to keep their highways free of advertisements, but 
only twenty states have asked for it The President wants a portion 
of the government funds spent on building roads to be used for 
landscaping. That much should not be too difficult; but the 
rest of his proposals will probably make the fur fly. How to 

dispose of the all- 
too-solid cast-offs 
of affluence is not 
an easy question to 
answer. Screens 
can hide the dis¬ 
carded cars; shrubs 
and vines may 
help. The only 
feasible way of 
making the hulks 
disappear entirely 
is to send them to 
steel mills for pro¬ 
cessing. But mills 
would need some 
incentive—perhaps 
permission to write 
off for tax pur¬ 
poses a greater pro¬ 
portion of the cost 
of using scrap 
metal—if they are 
to pay a price high 
enough to encourage the junk dealers to send in old cars in a steady 
stream. At least Che conference heard cheerier reports from Mrs 
Johnson’s committee on making Washington more beautiful. In 
just a few months since the idea Was bom, thousands of azaleas and 
cherry trees have been planted on Pennsylvania Avenue, a sculp¬ 
ture garden has been planned near the National Gallery of Art 
and an ambitious master plan for filling the capital with flowers, 
parks ahd redecorated buildings has been prepared. 

Having taken care of beauty, the President has also deckled to 
do something about the Great Society's weather. If he succeeds, 
he may be forgiven the unbetutiful title bestowed upon the new 
agency which Is to handle part of the job—the Environmental 
Science Service® Administration. That will gather together under 
one roof (belonging to the Department of Commerce) the Weather 
Bureau, the Coast add Geodetic Survey, the Central Radio Propa¬ 
gation Laboratory of the National Bureau of Standards and the 
multitude of government endeavours in oceanography and the 
earth sciences. What ESS A might offer, for a start,* If lOnger-radge 
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forecasts of weather, with special attention paid to swift and 
violent storms, such as tornadoes. As for changing the weather 
itself—-by improving temperature hnd'rsinfall—-the President told 
Congress that the* National Science Foundation, among others, 
has shown that this suggestion is not fanciful and might, if more 
money were spent on it, be realisable sooner rather than later. 

l 

2. And Pylons Too 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 

N 6 wooded suburb of San Francisco President Johnson’s drive 
to preserve what is beaiitiful in America has over-ridden the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s scientific enthusiasm for efficiency 
and economy. The 4,000 inhabitants of Woodside, California, 
scored a surprise victory over this powerful government agency 
when the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals ruled that the federal 
government must abide by local laws—in this case, that electrical 
transmission lines must be buried out of sight for nothing more 
than beauty’s sake. For two years the town has been staving off 
the AEC, impatient to build five high-tension electric power lines 
on a five-mile route which would slash across Woodsidc’s cherished 
redwoods. Threatening to put in gaol any federal agent who 
touched a single tree, the residents financed a court contest 10 
compel the power lines to be laid underground. 

The ruling which they have now won requires the AEC to 
bring in through underground Conduits the power that it needs 
to operate the world’s largest nuclear Linear accelerator, which is 
being built at Stanford University nearby. Dismayed at the delay 
as well as the cost—more than twice the $1 million of an over¬ 
head line—AEC officials now fear that the opening date for the 
accelerator may have to be postponed. The initial testing of this 
unprecedented research facility, which is to cost $114 million and 
which will be used by nuclear scientists 'from all parts of the 
world, had been Expected next year. 

To placate Woodside, the AEC had tried to design pretty—or, 
at least, less offensive—transmission pylons; furthermore, it pro¬ 
tested that the town had many ugly overhead power lines running 
into its homes. Once a lumber centre from which wood was 
hauled for San Francisco’s first houses, Woodside has grown into a 
luxurious post-war suburb. The town won its battle in pan because 
it brought more sophistication and larger financial support to its 
legal protest than poorer communities might have mustered. But 
Woodside’s concern for the integrity of its environment drew 
crucial backing, as the decision made clear, from the recent presi¬ 
dential pronouncements on beauty. 

Master Builder: Last Act 

NEW YORK 

T o years ago bankruptcy proceedings against Webb & Knapp, 
Inc., Mr William Zeckendorfs once-giant property company, 
might have shaken the American property world to its foundations ; 
Mr Zeckendorf was then the most celebrated American real estate 
tycoon since John Jacob Astor. But when the Marine Midland 
Trust Company, as trustee for a Webb & Knapp debenture agree¬ 
ment, filed a petition on May 10th to have the company reorganised 
by the bankruptcy courts (a petition in which Webb & Knapp itself 
has now joined) the action had been expected so long that it came 
as an anticlimax. There wifi bb some repercussions. For a time 
buyer? and sellers of property and mortgage leader? may be more 
cautious'about vase deals and vision* of redevelopment; shares in 
property companicslifiOy be more difficult to SOB. But these will 
only be intensifications of trench which hate been marked since 
1963 when Mr-Zeckendorf began a “ massive liquidation ” of the 
by then debt-ridden Webb drKnapp holdings. 

The immediate practical impact will be stiU less. Mr Zeckendorf 
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Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Company call in Mobil Economy Service arid save'£6,300 


Among the moredramatic examples of 
financial savings that major industrial 
enterprises can achieve with a scientific 
lubrication programme, this Goodyear 
result is outstanding. 

Mobil Economy Service Lubrication 
experts have collaborated with Goodyear 
Tyre and Rubber Company engineers 
over a period of several years. In the last 
two-year period, tfcefubricatfon 
requiren^tew Whole plant have 
been re^cf|qiM; iirr€^tsri$ve. 
programmdWWNicant sample analysis 
has 

storage, reconditioning of uiiNfcoil. and, 
in somecases, chahflepf Lubricant grade 

Southern Industrial Olvltlpn ; 

21 Soho Square, London W.l. 

Tel Garrard7631, 

Crams ‘Mobilsalee, Norphona, London.* 


Midland Industrial Division 

Baaufort House. 92 98 Newhall St Birmingham 3. « 

1 •! Central 6091. Grama: ‘Salefmobil. Birmingham 


have all resulted m substantial monetary 
savings, A saving of several hundred 
pounds has also been produced by 
rationalizing the selection and application 
of lubricants In the transport fleet. 

In the two-year period from March 1962 
to February !964, the financial saving 
(leavingpo^tHose economies which 
cannot bp^ttoulated precisely) totals 
over £6,30(jK || 

GoodyepiitfMfrerica have already 
installed (Management , 

lnformat^t k |bsSbbis%i And Cqntrol), 
a system Whl^Wnow available in this 

scientifi^UbricStlon planning translated 

\ 't. 

Northorn Industrial Division 

Br.t/ennoee House, Srazenno&e Street; Manchester Z 

Tel. Bluckfriam 9871. 

Grams • 'Salesmobil, Manchester.’ 

Republic of Ireland 

Mobil Oil Company (l/eland) Limited. 

16 Dawson Street, Dublin. 

Tel. Dublin 76791; Grama. 'Mobikul, Dublin/ 


into a programme for computer (or other 
automatic date processing equipment). 

I nformation needed by management as 
the foundation for sound 
decision-making can be supplied with a 
swiftness, lucidity, and accuracy never 
before possible. If your business uses r 
machinery, Mobif Economy Service can 
almost certainly save you money on a 
significant scale. 

It will cost you nothing to find out if this 
is so: get in touch wfth inti / 

Chief Industrial Engineer, 1 

Mobil Oil Company limited, 

Caxton House, London S.W.1, 
or your nearest Mobil Industrial Office. 

BranolMl 

PLYMOUTH 

Martins Bank Chambers, Arrriada Way. Plymouth. Opvon. 

Tsl. Plymouth 68971. , 

Grams: 'Salesmobil, Plymouth.* 

BELFAST 

I riend’a Provident Building, 68 Howard Strati. Beffaac. 

Tal 30267 Grama:BtffttL' 
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industrial area 


tolinty Oar ham 

provides the widest range 
•f wtancldl assistance for 
htdustNaf development, 
lOMtt from the County 
CpUPOll and the full 
OeneOfS of Government 
andloans under the 

P ployment Acts, 
lend is cheep 
$nd essential services ere 
amongst the cheapest id 
dip Oeuqtry. 

v/ 


tooanty Durham 

has a wide range of indus¬ 
trial sites suitable for 
almost pll hinds of industry. 
These include sites m the 
two existing Wew Towns 
and m one fuither pro¬ 
posed New Town Special 
sites to meet particular 
requirements can befound 
and the County Council Is 
prepared to assist in the 
provision of any essential 
Services. . y 


County Durham 

astride all the mam eaet 
coast routes has excellent 
communications with,end 
is strategically situated In 
relfltlen to. all the major 
IndVItrlai centres of Greet 
Brttain and the Continent; 
two regional airports, three 
major ports, fast main line 
rail services and e motor¬ 
way now under construc¬ 
tion. 


County Durham 

has a growing population, 
large adaptable labour 
force with considerable 
experience of shift work, a 
plentiful supply of boys 
end ffrfe leaving school 
and good (raining facilities 
of all levels. Housing for 
Keyworkers and staff is 
readily available In ell 
areas, including the New 
Towns 


County Durhnm 

has space for unconges¬ 
ted living, space for 
recreation and facilities for 
a wide range of cultural 
activities Beautiful upland 
scenery quiet agricultural 
villages, historic buildings 
and with three National 
Parks within easy travel¬ 
ling distance Durham is a 
good place m which to 
live and work. 



W K 1 ) 

OM.i .. 

I- rOOA V lor .1. 

* County H.ill, L 

C- ,m'y Pl;n 

ii m mi 
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Maig in every Home 


NEW 4 oz. 
FLASK 


4 



and Handy Sizes for Parties, 
Travelling and Sporting Events. 

ItcoMMRiltfl Retail Pricu:- 

40 oz 727- 
Bottle 48/6 
ft Flask 25/3 
1 Flask 12/11 
4 oz 8/7 

Miniature 4/10 


NEW 40 oz. 
HOME SIZE 
BOTTLEJ 




Don’t be vague 

-ask for UllIC| 


<•«« ’Hm •*; 





Hill nihr 
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could not sell enough property to pay Webb & Knapp’s debts, but 
he sold quite enough to leave very little of Webb & Knapp fot the 
courts to reorganise (or liquidate, it that should be their decision;. 
Determining exactly what is left will be no small job for Mr 
Momma Caplin, the former Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and now rhe trustee appointed by the courts. At times Mi 
Zeckendorf\ tactics ol subdividing interests in land and buildings, 
and encumbeung a single piece of property with as many as ten 
mottgages, has made the question ot who “owned” property in 
which Webb & Knapp was involved an exeiuse in legal semantics. 
But u is certain that the company, which in 1959 had assets woith 
1>3CO million in ihe form of towers of offices and flats, shopping 
.cnties, urban icdcxclopment projects and the like scattered across 
Noith Ameiica, was, bv the time of the filing of the bankruptcy 
petition, little more than a corporate shell. 

What Mr Zcikcndorf’s collapse will mean in the longer run is 
nuie difficult to assess Though he was an acknowledged genius 
at inventing new' financing schemes, his story on one level is a 
conventional enough tale of a tycoon who seemingly fell in love 
with complex dealings and with iapid-fire purchases and sales tor 
their ovn sake and who believed in (indeed, pleached aggressively 
1 doctrine of borrowing continuously, up to the hilt and bexond. on 
shcr terms and at sky high interest if need be, in the mistaken 
conviction that exer rising propeity values would always pay off 
ihe loans and yield a profit besides. The end of his story vaiies 
onlv in its specific details Irom many a similar one ; he put Webb 
<Sc Knapp into the hotel business 111 New York just when occupancy 
rat^ were about to plunge ; began buying New York property to 
resell jusi when values were beginning to slide ; and entered a field 
he knew little about to build a big New York amusement park that 
is now being torn down after years of losses 

On another level Mr Zeckendorf cannot be dismissed so easily. 
He brought into property development many interests which were 
better financed than were his own. The General Motors Corpora 
non, the Aluminium Company of America, the United States Steel 
Corporation and the Philip Hill investment group of London all 
entered the field in partnerships with Webb & Knapp which have 
since been dissolved. More important, as some of their joint pro¬ 
jects illustrate, Mr Zeckendorf’s talent for envisioning grandiose 
building complexes on unlikely or run-down sites, assembling land 
for them and drawing plans tor their completion vastly exceeded 
his ability to acquire the financial staying power to finish them 
himself; the United Nations complex in New York and strings of 
office towers and blocks of luxury flats that have replaced slums in 
several cities are largely his work. His mark on the world of finance 
may not be lasting, but his mark on the American landscape 
promises to endure for some time to come. 
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Washington's Off-shore Oil 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN JLQS ANGELES . 

O f all the long-drawn-out battles between (be federal govern¬ 
ment and the states over who owns the oil finder Ae sea, none 
has become more protracted or more complicated than Ae, dispute 
with California, where off-shore islands have provided an extra 
bone of contention. The state has always claimed that it was 
entitled to exploit the oil under waters around these Islands, no 
matter how far they were from the mainland, and that, in fact, 
the territory of the state extended to the islands—in some cases 
over fifty miles out. Washington has sought to confine the state’s 
jurisdiction to a limit of three miles from the main coast and from 
that of each island. At stake, it is estimated, is $1 billion worth of 
nil. Now the twenty-year-old controversy has been settled almost 
entirely in the federal government’s favour by a 5 to % decision 
of the Supreme Court.. (The Chief Justice, Mr Warren, and 
Justice Clark took no pari in the case.; The Court has ruled that 
rhe submerged lands beyond the three-mile limit are federal 
property. This includes not only the land under open water but 
also chut under certain bays. 

Some fine legal points were argued—for example, as to whether 
or not the bays in dispute were included in the state’s “ historic 
boundaries,” under the Constitution of 1849. This affirmed that 
the state boundary extended from Mexico to Oregon, including 
“ all islands, harbours and bays along and adjacent to the Pacific 
Coast.” A majority of the Supreme Court ruled otherwise, 
establishing, as Justice Harlan pointed out, a single coast-line for 
domestic and international purposes. But California’s interpreta¬ 
tion won the votes of Justices Black and Douglas, who argued that 
California should be given a chance, as were the states on the Gulf 
of Mexico, to prove that its historic boundaries entitled it to claim 
oil rights up to 10.5 miles oft-shore. Now California’s only recourse 
—not a very hopeful one—is to try to persuade Congress to over¬ 
ride the Court. 

The dispute is no mere academic one and its coming to a head 
at this point is not fortuitous. During the past twenty years, as 
the case has wound its way through the courts, it has aroused little 
excitement because drilling for off-shore oil ha* been confined to 
the nearby continental shelf. But recent advances in drilling tech¬ 
nology have permitted the major oil companies to push their 
search foi petioleum out beyond the shelf into deeper water. In 
the early nineteen-sixues, California began to issue prospecting 
licences for these more remote areas. In 1963 the tedeial 
government took legal steps to exert its own authority. 

CATV on a Hot Tin Roof 

T he hazards of success have begun to catch up with community 
antenna television, CATV, the system which snatches tele¬ 
vision signals out of the air and transmits them—for a price—to the 
homes of subscribers. Originally a phenomenon of the hinterland 
where they offer 'television to areas too isolated or mountainous 
to receive it on roof-sized antennae, CATVs have sprung up by the 
hundreds all over America. Their influence and their profits have 
grown so rapidly that the Federal Communications Commission has 
decided, after years of hesitation, to set rules for CATV, just as it 
does for America’s radio and television broadcasting stations. The 
news comes at a time when CATVs are begging to begin operations 
in large metropolitan centres where their towering antennae offer 
better than ordinary reception, particularly for colour television. 
In smaller cities, where a local station may have a monopoly, a 
CATV can offer viewers a wider choice of programme by importing 
shows from other cities. For these advantages, subscribers pay 
about $5 a month, plus a fee of $15 or more for installation—a cost 
that has been no deterrent to 1.2 million American homes. 
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But the FCC can sec all kinds of hidden dangers in CATVs. 
Conceivably, they could grow and combine until the country 
depended on just a few super-stations to transmit television only to 
those who agreed to pay. This is the antithesis of the FCC's own 
goals—the encouragement of numerous local television stations, pre¬ 
paring original shows for their communities and using the many 
ultra-high frequency channels (like BBC-2) which have been lying 
idle. To insure that CATVs <$o not choke off local broadcasting, 
therefore, the FCC is proposing that they be obliged to carry the 
programmes of local television station^ in any area that they serve, 
no matter what they import from elsewhere. 

Pay-TV, however, also comes in a much starker package—that 
in which subscribers pay a television company for programmes for 
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which the company holds the broadcasting rights^ Even more than 
CATV, subscription television h& been decried as a Trojan Horse 
which will destroy free Viewing once it enters American homes. 
Is it fair to condemn a new invention for such a menacing 
potentiality? A Superior Court judge in California has ruled that 
it i$ not, thereby dperibg the door once again to Subscription Tele¬ 
vision of California, Inc. That orgjuakatipn, which had signed up 
25,000 homes lasf yap* wee brought to a hilt in Npveipber (and 
forced into bankriiptey^hw CaSfomta^ voters supported* refer¬ 
endum to make, pay-TV ^ftegal in the state,. But the ban has 
now been declared imp^diutitniaJ, for abpdgmg ^eedpm.of 
speech and for being bfeed on an^^musoi^and 
evil.” - K ‘ 


Break-through for 
Birth Control 

FROM A GORRfcSPONDl NT IN MU M 41 kl F 

Birth control is now regarded as good for 
business and, if it is not yet good politics 
everywhere, mozc and more politicians are 
finding it as easy to swallow as a contra¬ 
ceptive pill. Indeed, the development ol 
the pill (together with greater use of intra¬ 
uterine devices and the prospect of con¬ 
traception by injection) and the softening 
of the Roman Catholic opposition to 
•'family planning” are propelling the 
United States toward a period when 
birth control will be not only a private 
practice but also a public goal. 

The National Academy of Sciences has 
just called access to contraception a 
"basic right*’ of the poor which the 
federal government should ensure. The 
Planned Parenthood Federation wound up 
its recent annual meeting in Milwaukee 
with demands, that there should be 
Assistant Secretaries for Population in the 
State Department and in the Health, 
Education and Welfare Department and 
that the federal government should give 
much more support both to population 
research and to the dissemination of 
practical help. 

Moreover, the federation, which has 
won jhe backing of leading businessmen 
and their wiyesjit is a very " in ** auiviiv 
for upper-class" Women), presented a 
52-page report on the * Poverty of 
Abundance ”; this argues that it is ho 
longer true that increases in popula¬ 
tion, by creating more consumers, are 
necessarily good for business. Instead, 
it suggests that the root of poverty is the 
growth in the number of humans. The 
report, which was signed by a roster of 
big businessmen that sounded like a gold- 
plated “ Who’s Who,” said that the 
explosion of population threatened “ the 
very nature of private enterprise as we 
know it,” pushing up the costs of relief 
and welfare programmes and therefore the 
burden of taxes. A distinguished biologist 
at Johns Hopkins University with a long 
career as a consultant to the federal 


government. Professor McBlroy, told the 
Milwaukee meeting that “the spectre of 
unrestrained pnpuhuon growth * wAs a 
threat to the goals ol President Johnson’s 
Great Society 

It is e.\pccicd that the United States will 
reach by the vear 2009 a population of 
^50 million although, as the chart shows, 
assumptions about fertility, mortality and 
immigration can nuke substantial differ¬ 
ences. But alrcadv the effect of increasing 
numbers is plain to sec in the tiemcndous 
pressure on schools and the spreading 
urbm sprawl. B\ equating poveitv—a 
word much 111 vogue—with the need for 
birth control, its advocates have scored a 
red breakthrough 

For decades their agitation had brought 
little response. But bv 1963 there were 
twenty-one 9tates in which birth control 
was receiving some form of public sup¬ 
port ; last year the number rose to thirtv- 
five. Even bctoie President Johnson’s 
crypuc endorsement of birth control in his 
State of the Union message, the Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
was graniing money to state health depart¬ 
ments for birth control schemes and 
related activities The new Office ot 
Economic Opportunity has already 
approved a project m Corpus Christi, 
Texas, although the head ol the poverty 
programme, Mr Sargent Shriver, has 
rebuffed demands that he sanction the 
distribution ol contraceptive advice and 
devices to unmarried mothers—the very 
group that needs them most. The 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare has been less squeamish, taking 
the position that it is without direct 
authority 10 police grants for "health” 
activities in the Hates. 

Affiliates of the Plaitftffd Parenthood 
Federation have proposed about a <So*C0 
projects that are stalled in OEO, including 
one for Milwaukee where opposition 
from Polish-American Roman Catholics 
was too potent for the cautious Mr 
Shriver, himself a Roman Catholic. But 
with a grant oi $j 5 million for " maternal 
and prenatal care ” from HEW, Chicago, 
which is nearly half Catholic, is embarking 
on a birth control scheme wjfcuch, on paper, 
at least, is tar more ambitious ttian that 
in any oilier community. The City Board 
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of Health is to dispense advice and dev kcs 
to all comers whom it considers deserv ing 
It was only two years ago that a simil.ii 
proposal split the slate’s Demficraric 
leaders and forced a prominent publv 
official to resign. 

The altitudes of individual Roman 
Catholics varv, but surveys have shown 
that some 78 per cent favour the dissem- \ 
1 nation of information about birih control. j 
As a result, a dozen Senators and Repre- j 
scntatives have become advocates ol \ 
federal action. Nor should it be over¬ 
looked that Negro leads rs are also more 
jeceptive. In the past they have some¬ 
times regarded fiec birth control as a slur 
on their race. Negro women with big 
families place a heavy burden on public 
assistance. But it is common knowledge 
that most of them welcome some contra- j 
ceptive help. j 

Two formidable ptoblems will per^st. j 

however, even in the best possible ol 
Planned Parenthood worlds. One is that, ! 
statistically, the "wanted” middle-class j 

child is the real cause of the population j 

explosion in the United States. Some j 

experts hold that the ideal of three 
children must, somehow, be destroyed. 
Another problem is the effect on morals 
nf contraceptiv es wh ich are easy-to-take 
and easv-to-come-by. Off this there is a 
division of opinion within the fedexafiffi. 
Those who would prefer* to avoid dis¬ 
cussion about morals insist that a sexual 
revolution was under way long before the 
advent of the pill and that It is up to 
the customary institutions, particularly the 
home and the church, to deal with the 
consequences of that revolution. 
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Can your 
distribution 

system stand 
the test 
of time?, 

, '3 

4 If It cant, 
KLM can save 
you money! 


Time is money. A saying that is- particularly 
true of a distribution system. Eo t example: 
safety stocks held to cover variations in sales 
whilst fresh stocks are on order. The longer 
the lead-time, the ,larger the safety stock; .that 
has to be held, and the higher your inventory 
carrying costs - a factor whidi already eats 
away between 15 and 35 cents of every sales 
dollar. Shorten the lead-time and 
you can cut down on stocks, release 
precious capital for re-investment 
and reduce other inventory carrying 


costs. So lime is important. And air transporta¬ 
tion is the obvious way to save it. Which is 
Vvfiy we at KLM hav«. developed the ‘Test ol 
Time’, a system designed to streamline youi 
, distribution .system and save you money. 
More than 100 interriational cohipariies ttj 
Europe and 'North America havf^g|tcadj 
benefited. Some of them may be ypraNttiift 
petitors! For more jaformm Writ! 
to KLM Freight IMpartmed^ SPLj 
MV, Amsterdam International Air¬ 
port, Holland. 



VtOYAL DUTCH AMMNM 
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SMITHS 

are at theheart 
of things 

p „ * r- , 

The Sfcylark rocket is a notable achievement of British engi¬ 
neering Well over a hundred Skytarks have been launched in 
the extensive and elaborate upper atmosphere reseaich 
programme at Woomera. and they have also been used by 
Ameucan scientists and by tbe European Space Reseaich 
t Oigaration. Smiths pjay v *.a ;$m4ll but Important part in 
'Skylark's success 1 siib^fninrlattire rate gy*bs are vital com¬ 
ponents in the locket's guidance system, and these are made 
by Smiths It is, of couise. essential tlwt a rocket component 
should be excephonallytaliable and that they should be *s 
small as possible, SrnHhi Aviation Division has had a lot of 
experience m rotoiakirisation, and the gyro s responsible 
tasks aie now efficiently peifoimed h/ an mstiument about 
the size of your thumb 

Responsible tasks are, in a way. a speciality of Smiths: 
components for nuclear reactors are made in Sintux. 
Smiths engineering ceramic, pressuie-gauges by Smiths aie 
found on fire-engines, milking machines, every kind of 
industrial equipment, and hospital lesuscitation units 
Smiths watchman's clock installation is part of the secunty 
system at the National Portrait Gallery and they ha\ent 
lost a picture yet 

'These are just a few examples of the many fields of tec hm< «>1 
piogiess in which Smiths aie at the heait of things * 


FOR OVERSEAS READERS. 000 p o|>l< J( t d- pk -d l 

CbSMl ri)S 1 dC to 111 s win ip moip than 3,500 ditk u ilpicilu 1 : f 
made All o\pi tl p Aorld, more than a thousand diUiiLuli it> t I 
agent* handle tl i piodurts of ilv* ihoh hr ton* m d il « ^r 
SMITHS AUSTRAl iA SMITHS CANADA and Kc.Hn Hucjhrs JSA 
SMITI IS spec. idl *ak r ts ho in « i ginc >'< irirj dc tflop 1 < i ,, i o | 
due Lion enqmeu i ij, and i i como i i t) kurj •r t tk pi n 

vVith r cc !fr t qu udy i ontiol. 
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Next Monday morning Britain's Minister of Housing, 
r Mr Riqhard Crossman, should be sitting at his desk in 
Whitehall anxiously awaiting a preliminary set of figures. 
These will be a rough summing-up of the housing pro¬ 
gramme forecasts for the years 1965 to 1968 inclusive that 
Mr Crossman demanded of the country's 1,469 housing 
authorities in circular number 21/65 dated April 1st. 
'Twenty-one/sixty-five/' as that famous circular is now 
known in the ministries, demanded two copies of each 
reply by May 31st, "and as much earlier as possible." 
Unless he loses them in some restaurant, Mr Crossman will 
use the figures to produce his "plan for housing," and the 
magic words that he keeps saying over and over again, and 
that appear at least half-a-dozen times in the five pages of 
twenty-one/sixty-five are " industrialised methods." 
Doubtless, "industrialised methods" will feature promin¬ 
ently in the plan for housing, when it comes. What is more, 
"industrialised methods" will certainly feature promin¬ 
ently in Britain's 1965 : 1968 housing programme, for we are 
on the verge of a great explosion in the use of these 
methods. But if Mr Crossman will be able to say that he set 
it off, he ought also to recognise that the laying of the 
powder and the trailing of the fuses was the energetic 
work of two Tory ministers fortunate in their civil 
servants: Mr Geoffrey Rippon and Sir Keith Joseph. 


tm 



For it was under Mr Rippon that the Ministry of Public Building 
and Works was reorganised into a ginger-ministry designed 
to co-ordinate Britain’s industrial building systems. It was Sir 
Keith who puffed up the housing ministry’s drive for factory- 
building of houses. And it was the Tory ministers who set up 
the National Building Agency last year ; so this year the agency 
could become an essential consumer’s association busy producing its 
own kind of “ Which? ” report for local authorities too bewildered 
by door-to-door salesmen from something like 400 building systems 
to know where to turn. At this point the voices shouting M what 
about the mortgages? ” must be answered—and the answer is 
that this survey is not about the financing of house-building, or of 
house-buying, but simply about getting more houses and flats out 
of a stable, if not decreasing, number of building workers. 

It is this simple need, hard to fulfil, that is now perturbing Mr 
Crossman as it perturbed Sir Keith and Mr Rippon before him. 
Britain’s 600,000 slums are currently being cleared at a rate of 
about 60,000 a year, but this refers only to the slums called alums. 
In circular twenty-one/sixty-five, Mr Crossman asserts that, further, 
“ it is now essential to tackle the overall shortage of houses at 
moderate rents.” New households are being created by young 
marrieds—and unmarrieds—at a rate of about 125,000 a year ; and 
then to swell the need there are the old people’s dwellings, and the 
relief of overcrowding, and the houses in new towns. In 1963 
the building industry finished 383,000 houses ; last year the figure 
was 374,000, and this year the original target—since dented by 
that mortgage problem—was 400,000. Half-a-million a year by 
1970 should be a minimum aim. 

Since the building industry is also being pressed hard for more 
schools, hospitals, offices and factories there is plainly no future 
in going on laboriously placing brick upon brick, squelching each 
one nicely down into the fattening-out cement, and then Idaking 


it into place with a shiny metal trowel. Is there any future in 
factory methods? 

It has taken a long time to convince the British that there is. 
One good reason for this is that the “ prefabs ” built after 1945 
(when British building was more industrialised than it has ever 
been since) were so unpleasant that the bad taste in the mouth 
still lingers on. To-day, of necessity, prefabricated houses are 
called anything, except prefabricated houses. It was not only that 
the product was so bad; the methods used by Whitehall to foist 
them on local authorities were of the rough kind that only a 
postwar emergency could justify. 

In Russia, state control of the whole building industry is perfect 
for the engineers. Vast, repetitive orders, long runs, ruthlessly 
acquired sites, are all just the thing for housing factories. The 
latest tale from Russia is that their standard rooms are now getting 
too big to carry by lorry and they are thinking of using helicopters 
instead. But nobody who has seen even a single Sovfoto can be 
in any doubt about the hideousness of the result. Again, in France, 
house-building systems were developed quickly after the War-i-bul 
by engineers. The Camus system, which is now being need in 
Liverpool in a scheme to, provide 2,500 dwellings In* 16 and 22- 
storey blocks of flats, has a worldwide reputation for its technical 
ingenuity and streamlined production and erection procedure. But, 
as anyone who has seen the slabs outside £aris can testify, France’s 
housing engineers have paid little attention to the looks of a build¬ 
ing, or to the convenience of its inhabitants. In Europe, then, 
prefabrication does not have an entirely happy reputation; our 
special correspondent’s report from Denmark and Sweden con¬ 
firms .this, on page 1042. In America, of copra, it is d$erent 
What about Britain, now? 

Very roughly, the position in Britain at this moment Is that 
something like two-thirds of the large blocks of flats (above four 
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ttOtfcy* high) now being built are using indus¬ 
trialised systems. This has been going on for about 
two years, at a production rate of some 15,000 
dwellings per year. Most of Britain’s flats of this 
kind are ordered by local authorities; this is not 
a private enterprise field. One of the mostsuccessful 
firms in the business ia s C6ncrete Ltd, whose 

Bison Wall Frame ” flats, titfigg pre-cast concrete 
slabs, were introduced in the auftimfc Of 196$. The 
company now claims a fifth of the' high-fiats market, 
and says it has contracts for a hundred blocks 
(6,000 fiats) on its books. For the rest of the market, 
a somewhat old-fashioned industrialised system, 
using what is called * no-fines” concrete, is still 
dominantGeorge Wimpey & Co. Ltd,, is one big 
name here* The concrete is poured into shuttering 
on the site. 

But this degree of industrialisation is not so im¬ 
pressive when related to Britain’s total demand. 
Most people in Britain do not want to live in tall 
fiats ; they want houses. Flats take only 18 per cent 
or so of die market each year. And when it comes 
to houses, the progress of industrialisation has, 
so far, been slow indeed. The way the figures come 
our, something like a seventh of the houses, 
bungalows, and what are called " low-rise ” flats 
(below four storeys) built each year use one system 
or another. But it is the low-rise flats that afttjbuilt 
by industrial methods, not the houses or the tftjnga* 
lows. We ire in the crazy situation of beings in a 
country that has more industrialised systems on offer 
than any other in the world (outside America) and 
yet has as few to show in operation as, say, them are’ 
bridges left in North Vietnam. 

The reason for this is not so much the local 
councils’ lingering doubts about prefabs (the new 
prefabs are often, in fact, fab), nor is it a case of 
the stuffy old building industry being its immovable 
self: systems are now fashionable. What is lacking 
is what the National Economic Development 
Council—Neddy—called in its 1964 report on the 
building industry an “ improvement in the organis¬ 
ation of demand.” What is longed for now is just 
such an improvement, at least for public house¬ 
building ; thus Mr Cleeve Barr, chief architect of the 
National Building Agency, can go around pre¬ 
dicting that something like 100,000 homes a year, 
on a steeply rising graph, will be industrially built 
by 1970. Mr Geevc Barr went to night school and 
to Liverpool university and made good. He is now 
established, and still a pusher. 

But improvement of demand lies ahead of, not 
behind, the prefabricators. The average size of a 
local authority contract in Britain is about 40 dwell¬ 
ings, which makes nonsense of putting, say, 
£500^006 into a factory to prefabricate houses— 
especially when even 40-dwelling orders are decided 
Upon year by tedious year, rather than as part of 
four or five year programmes. Since private house¬ 
holders are, by and" large, stiB unwilling to touch 
tysttar building’ methods, the impetus must come 
ffom dfe public teefor. 

ft is Me that Mi* Crossman has already begun 
to entrthe reputation be hopes to have. On April 
1st (the date of circular twenty-one/sixty-five) he 
did die Labour thing: btttight in an outside expert, 
Mr P. Lederer (taken from Costains Ltd) as his 


ABC of 
System 
Building 





Of the four hundred or bo systi 
b$>u»e. «fld ttyuldlqg tobuntffcj 
, only fifty or sixty are Jikdy W b$ t>' 
use betweep jjow at>4 Sdui _ 

* flke a thfrd Of * met£ iii£fole' iytteirit^arc 
best for flats; the rest are for houses. 
Nearly all systems are basically like one 
or other of the methods shown in these 
seven diagrams*-!*!!,, that is* except the 4 
most immediately practical, (ppd widely 
popular) one; “rationalised traditional^ 

It ife builder?’ critical path analysis. Some , 

. factory-made components ar$ uscd,f but 
most important is to get the Aialeffafc gnd! 1 
labourers to the sites at the logically‘rifefit 
times; ’to clear sites in a logical order 
and to co-ordinate the timing of buying/ 
building and selling. It is, in fact, what 
the building industry should have beCn 
doing all along. The others:* 


A A frame, of wood, or steel, or con¬ 
crete, or a combination of any two or 
three of them is put together and the 
walls, floors, and roofing panels are stuck 
to it. Something like this system is ^>cjng 
used by the Ministry of* Housing an its 
* 5M ” scheme at Sheffield (see next 
page); the ministry is now working od a 
scheme that would do without the frame, 
thus saving about £120 on each house and 
turning its system into “ D ” below. 


B Lightweight concrete means putting 
■ together a large number of concrete slabs, 
usually cast'in a factory, on or off the site. 
No frame is needed, since the concrete is 
strong enough without it; it is light be¬ 
cause it is foamed, or puffed with gas. 


C Heavy concrete slabs are popular for 
blocks of flats. Large, powerful cranes 
are needed to put the pieces together. 
This method is one of the two main¬ 
streams of system building now used in 
Britain. Doors and windows can be set 
in the concrete when it is cast at the 
factory. The other mainstream system: 

D Load-bearing panels. This system 
operates on the same principle as the 
heavy concrete one, except that it uses 
factory-made wall and floor panels Of 
other materials: wood made strong by 
using a frame, or even, in some versions, 
sheet metal or reinforced plastic. 


E In situ concrete. Instead of making 
concrete slabs and hauling them to the 
site, the moulds for the concrete are fac¬ 
tory made; this “shuttering” is put 
together, the concrete is poured in (pre¬ 
ferably by machine) and the shutters are 
taken away when the job fs dry. 

F Box Units. The whole house is ipade 
in a factory and piled up on other houses 
on site to make a terrace or a block of 
flats. The system suffers from inflexi¬ 
bility: yon buy the heusC ready-made. 
But il is potentially the 'modt efficient. 

Gf Bits and Pieces. All systems can and 
do benefit W orders for parts of 
house1 ? flush dOors, for example, or pre* 
cast concrete' stairways^or^heqn units " >. 
that Britain bathroom, kitchch.and lava- * 
tory' in on* mould., 
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special adviser with, according to a par¬ 
liamentary secretary's reply on April 13th* 
“ responsibility for helping housing authori¬ 
ties with their plans to make use of indus¬ 
trialised building by entering into consor¬ 
tium or similar arrangements." Mr Lederer 
has spent the time since then reading him¬ 
self in. To help him, one of the organisa¬ 
tions he will be able to use is one with the 
James Bond-type name of Scash—the 
t Steering Committee for Appraisal of Sys¬ 
tems for Housing. They are all in Scash 
—all the passionate prefabricators, from the 
development group at the Ministry of 
Works (headed by Sir Donald Gibson, with 
Mr Roger Walters as his No. 2), to the 
industrialised building group at the 
Ministry of Housing, headed by Mr Dave 
Embling (author of the drawings, except for 
“ E,” on the preceding page), to men from 
the Building Research Station and the 
Scottish Development Department and 
right up to Clecve Barr himself. 

. These people arc almost all enthusiasts ; 
they have to be, and they have reason to 
be. Most of them, and their departmental 
staffs, have had some experience of, or been 
directly involved in, Clasp. The famous 
Clasp, the Consortium of Local Authori¬ 
ties Special Programme, emerged from 
school-building in Hertfordshire, which is 
where it all started. Along with the develop¬ 
ment group set up in the Ministry of 
Education in 1949---ten years before the 
Ministry of Housing got one, and then it 
was started by Clecve Barr who came in 
from the Ministry of Education—Clasp 
worked by organising groups of education 
authorities into consortia for hulk ordering 
It developed its own system of school¬ 
building. saved money and time, and is now 
a proud part of the history of the British 
construction industry 

A Kit of Parts 

But there are onl\ 140 school authorit'es 
ui tenth of the number of housing authori¬ 
ties', and they, in contrast to housing 
authorities, are the final customers Local 
authorities building houses must, in the end 
hurt either their ratepayers 01 their rent 
payers , for schools there is government 
money and a general consensus that die 
finance should be found For the Clasp 
story to be repeated in housing ten times 
the dedication is needed. It is being found. 

One of the group of people who went to 
housing from education when Clecve Barr 
made the great crossing was a devoted ladv 
architect. Miss Pat Tindale. She is on the 
ministry's development team ; their most 
impressive product is. perhaps, their “ 5M " 
system. This derives from the method used 
in the Clasp schools—a kit of parts is 
designed, and each part ordered for a con¬ 
sortium from the facrorv with the best 
tender. Sheffield. Huh and Leeds agreed to 
work in a consortium (called the Yorkshire 
Development Group), and by the beginning 
of 1963 a programme for 800 houses was on 
paoer. 

The way Miss Tindale and most of her 


fetiow-tnthu&iascs see it, there is little point 
m putting forward an industrialised housing 
system that ttie local authorities will not buy 
or, more important, get together to buy* 
“ 5M " has been - specially designed to 
pander to the local authorities' dope to 
remain local : after all, the building of 
houses is one of the few remaining impor-, 
tant powers, drains apart, that they can- 
command. Tile ministry decided to 
build 39 “5M" houses of its .own at 
Gloucester Street, Sheffield* while the 
Sheffield council's own designers set to work 
on 162 dwellings, using the same kit of 
parts, in its suburb at Woodhouse. 

The Ministry's Bsst 

The ministry's houses (Pat Tindale was 
the job architect) are splendid : they 
amount almost to showing-off. The minis¬ 
try saw the Gloucester Street scheme as an 
example, and four basic types of house 
were erected there to show what versatility 
there is in “ 5M." The standards are those 
of the 1961 Parker Morr s Report, Home 4 
for Today and Tonmrow f in which poor 
man's central heating, reasonable space, and 
intelligent planning ot kitchen and through- 
flow layouts were laid down The gardens 
are small, some entrance halls are mingy, 
and only a third of the houses have garages 
But, for what they arc. they are surer. A 
traditional live-person house to the same 
standards averages /2450 in building costs 
in Sheffield ; the Gloucester Street houses 
of this size averaged £20 less 

At Woodhouse the five-person houses 
averaged /*2,i50 in building exists, and thev 
look it They are bo\y, minimally heated, 
and not in any wav landscaped Thev are 
as bad an advertisement for svstem building 
(cost apart) as Gloucester Street is good But 
perhaps the virtue of all this is that it proves 
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how jM” cant b* It it cetfafoly 

catching. oh; v a, programme of . &D|D& 
houses* mostly in $putbp?$^ 

Gateshead* is lender w>y. , Tbfa 
should not be -attributed td any savfog& fo 
cost ; industrialised building 
death if the corners cut at Woodwm*£ 

Jh* wSo^pcmtof induari’Wised 
is increased productivity^ hty* 1 

lowering of <fot$. With orders a# small fo, 
they still inevitably are, traditional iou|$ 
are cheaper anyway; if system-built hCtyfpk 
come in large quantities in the ^utur^y god 
thus come cheaper, that wiUhq an additice^l 
bonus, but it is nut what mdustrifdisatfriif. 
as the housing programme stands today*, If 
basically for. Around Pat Tint}*!* at tfa 
housing ministry there are not only areft* 
tects and designers, but also six sociologist* 
These good folk go out, armed with lape 
recorders, to visit future and past tenants 
and find out what they want; they return, 
puzzled, to report that quite often it is just 
what they have Then the ministry must 
decide how much good the people can stand 
having done to them ; after a while, a lot 
ot the experience* shows, the people comc to 
enjoy it But this is not cutting costs. 

Standard Variety 

Rightly, with all of the nineteenth 
century and much of the twentieth as a 
terrible example before us all, the motive 
must also be to provide better houses. “ In 
America," says Miss Tindale, who went 
there to stv for the ministry, “ they have 
learned to standardise variety." 

After the Yorkshire Development Group 
others have come On the wall of Dave 
Embhng's office at the housing ministry is 
a map ol Britain, with the housing authori¬ 
ties coloured in man> shades. It is his 
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progress chart on the job' of talking them 
irtto consortia. The 270 main authorities, 
together responsible for three-quartets of 
Britain's housing, have already been talked 
round enough to have themselves in at 
least some colour on the EioMirig map. 
Therb ate how 43 housing groups in some 
stage t of. development; altfio^gn most; of 
these'have a long wav to go. If they jjet 
there by, say, early 1966, whoever is housing 
minister then is going to look very dever 
iUifeed! 

'BUt the ministry hopefully expects 
something like that to happen. Mr Cross¬ 
man’s Word is that those local authorities 
that use industrialised methods will be the 
ones vtewed most favourably when it comes 
to permission to borrow money ; those that 
show five-year rolling programmes Will be 
the darling* of them all. There are also 
bright-sphts on' the immediate horizon. 

Apart from the Yorkshire Development 
Groups for example, there is the special 
six-man team working on industrialised 
methods for the thirty-two London 
boroughs; some London system-built 
bouses now in use are awful, but there is a 
wide variety of schemes being tried out. The 
Basingstoke Development Corporation, 
which is building a vast new town for the 
Greater London Council, is using its own 
heavy concrete and framed-up timber 
system.. The West Pennine Group (Man¬ 
chester, Oldham and five other authorities) 
is showing the paces of rationalised tradi¬ 
tional building. 

With this group a flow chart for the 
clearing of sites, starting dates, tendering, 
general specifications and other work, com¬ 
bined with a set price against which 
tenderers were asked to bid the highest 
quality, is being turned into a two-year pro¬ 
gramme for 1,800 houses on 13 sites. The 
Cheshire and West Lancs Group is under¬ 
going a similar operation. 

The Midlands Housing Consortium has 
len county boroughs as members (from 
Coventry to Smethwick to Worcester); 
while it has been concentrating* on rational- 
il&4 traditional until now, it hopes to have 
a pilot fully industrialised scheme going by 
the end p^next y*»r. It is a go-ahead con- 
sorrium, frith such terms of reference as the 
fcgn the Parker Morris report) 
that siy» : u Thr starting point for thinking 
about house? jpd fiats must be the acriviriefr 
thito undertake in them.* 

$$. much, dWn, for progros to> dtte. Tike 
must be . that m 
from Whitehall tf 
a tact imposed by ti r ,^ 
ers), plus the examples ?h : 
at currently give ttagjSppatest 
expectations, will lead to a glppf 
rational improvement in the organisation of 
(kniandv tf that were to happen, everything 
about housing would come out rosca^^L-v^. 

Npf o^roight coste ge cuh but 
pOrit wourd be* stfritt 4 Tltertr isVint of 1 
argument about how much is saved net (that 


is, When the manpower used in the housing 
factory is subtracted from the saving 
apparent on site), but, seconding to an 
article by CleeVe Barr id System Build¬ 
ing, the average number of man-hours 
used in a traditional house in *949 was' 
2*665; the figure for a comparable house 
on a large contract was later reduced to 
2,200. Rationalised traditional houses built 
by the Yorkshire Development Group take 
about 800 man-hours on site (that is, not 
counting factory man-hours), and putting 
folly factory-made boxes on site would 1 take 
about 75 site hours. 

BaffM by Joints 

Whatever the ical saving in manpower 
(and there can be no doubt that produc¬ 
tivity in factories is higher than on 
traditional building sites'), there is sense in 
moving the building workers from the site 
to the factories, if only to solve the eternal 
problem of being unable to work outside in 
winner. The Swedish government en¬ 
courages its building industry with a winter 
bonus ; heating and covcr-ups are new being 
introduced in Britain—but moving into 
factories is, of course, the best answer. 

Another reason—labour apart—why 
factories help is that they help solve the 
problem of the long time that concrete 
rakes to dry. In factories it can bz heated 
(as it can, with complications,, on site) to 
dry faster, but, more importantly, produc¬ 
tion can be organised better than on a site 
where, under the old dispensation, men 
would bang about waiting for the concrete 
to harden. Just getting “ dry ” would speed 
things up for many buildings to be erected 
in the next few years; although, of course, 
some u wet ” systems work and there arc 
already some completely 44 dry ” systems. 

The trouble with completely dry build¬ 
ing is joints. If a cheap technical solution 
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could be found that would produce ^ 9 
unSverstf r 4 &ge> of joints, andpermanent 
method of sealing them, toed buikhng cotfid 
become a completely open. Meccano system; 
As it is there ^are systcihs tedding toward 
thar architects’ ideal, but even at the 
Ministry of Pubhc Building and Works.they 
are still baffled byjoints; 4 

Interchangeable components, all r6 the 
same module, and general, co-otdinated, 
dimensions, and all on sale by all companies 
on ar free market is f h useful project for 
Britain ; it would give the greatest flexibility 
and cheapness. At the moment them ard 
dosed “ bits and pieces ” systems on the' 
markets—dosed because the parts from one 
system will not join up with the parts of 
another; But this way of housebuilding is 
not the ideal in America, where the opposite 
schcol is making a large #n umber of 
America’s new houses. 

This is the model ’’ as opposed ro the 
44 components ” school. A company makes a 
rartge of houses to its own design and 
delivers them to the buyer’s plot. He can 
change house when he grows tired-of 'it. On 
a mass scale this puts the 'economics of 
house-building and selling into the Same 
kind of framework as the building and sell¬ 
ing of motorcars, Or refrigerators. The 
British market is probably not big enough 
today for such a set-up, although there are 
those British architects who think that 
“model” flats will Oftc day be technically 
possible and marketable. The idea is that 
a tall framework would be built, with plug¬ 
in points for services. You come along with 
your flat on a lorry, and a crane hauls it 
to the space in the sky you have bought; 
workmen plug in the electricity, water, and 
sewerage ends; you step in the lift, and 
go up. This sort of thing, like complctdy 
plastic buildings, is, however, too far ahead 
for any survey of means of getting houses 
fast, now. 


How the Swedes 
and Danes Do It 

BY OUR SPBCJAL CORRESPONDENT WHO WENT TO SEE 


The Swades build flats fast 
but the British (like many Danes) 




'T’hosb perfect SwwRwrtfiiii. we ti&jT 

of tie second wcH<f 
bbt been in it, fytt 
dtaiftfied than moat 
tries. So there « no need to 
Britain’s hasty “ pm gps ” or Russia’! 
boxes. The Swedes decided/inse 
improve exisung ways df tfiiflding; so ^ 
what theffMp done would nowadays 
caSed industSrtklised. But they still hive a 
lorif vriiy to go. The Swedes themselves 
estimate that sorbething like six out of every 



ten labourer's hours on site is wasted. Of 
the sixty thousand fiats built in Sweden last 
year only about three thousand were built 
with that great devioe of industrialised 
Bidlding—factory-made walls strong enough 
to hold up the loads above them. Bur the 
Swedish buiktarfe do orofc? staihease^ doors, 
windows, shd some inside walls (noc re¬ 
quited to be strong though to bear loads) 
mat come ready-made to the s^e. 

Yet the tale in Sweden, familiar enough 
to the 1 British!, is of an annual shortfall m 
die supply of houses and flats ; last year 
80,060 dwenmgt were buiky .hot 100,000 
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were needed. The cost of labour went up 
by a fifth between 1959 and 1963 ; a build¬ 
ing labourer can now get about 24s. an hour, 
compared to, say, 14s. in a factory. Since 
nine-tenths of Swedish house-building is 
state^a&sted the drive to keep costs down 
is strong. Just as in England, the Swedish 
government has set a cpmmit'tee to find ways 
of encouraging more /Use of industrial 
raetWhr-pf building. < Just like Mr Qph„. 
mao r the ?wedish government baSiAed&t 
raun^paiities (actually only 

•to submit five-year. rolling ’pro*? 4 
housing; (Mr Croasnum’s vision ; 

in Britain; the 'Swedes'^ 
the word' ‘ t: | 3 rt^bncft|®Sfi^ ; 
a brick hf£'. 

tfi£#heifestL find-a“faff ory wtft *®1 .f#-% 
lay^f^f bottom of a mdulcl; 

Cbnaete fastosbed. on topabdthc result 
is f pnsfybH^ *jtf'<mdtecc wall.. 

<Jt W&k pretty bard trying tom# the same 
thlhg!Jtt Botkin.) , But, Swtra&h buyers? are 
ofteh^jclfcvM to choose fihfca ftgi stream-' 
ikiid 1 b^ildlfusthe . 

belief ft; Wt these^rifeide th^hest^uality, ,, 
hduaSt anivtbus costs 

down. As k Britain, the dfr aiac of tbs 
Average' housing cbrtttpct .hi^'d^w&d dfe”*. 
economics of faewry-huikjkg/ 'Yet, cn* 
cuuntgingly, the average size of Swedish 
contract is expected to rise to about 400 
dwellings by 19&7, 

Right now two systems dominate the 
Swedish industry ; a dozen Others, have 
com? and gone during the past fifteen years. 
The successful two arc both best used on 
blocks of flats ; for one- or two-storey 
housing, system building hardly exists in 
Sweden. One of the successful Swedish 
systems for flats is by Ohlsson Skarne : the 
company’s tall and short blocks are solidify¬ 
ing ihc air in and around Stockholm. A 
master crane towers over the Skarne sites, 
and a little crane sits on the building as it 
rises. The big crane—the Swedes call it 
monsieur —handles the heavy parts, while 
the little one— mademoiselle —gets moved 
hither and thither by monsieur as the lighter 
tasks have to be done. 

Concrete. All Wet 

The other successful Swedish system is 
AUbetong ( fck all concrete "). Wet concrete 
is used in quantity in this one, so it is not 
entirely practical in cold Swedish climates, 
or cold British ones for that matter. (Skarne 
is nearly all “ dry,” with the concrete blocks 
fitting together as in a build-a-set.j Yet 
AUbetong buildings arc going up in 
Britain now, for Hornsey borough coupdl. 
The designers are cleverer—or less cubist 
inclined—than many other systems men ; 
some of the taU blocks curve elegantly along 
the hillsides. And the Swedes have more 
space to play with than British planners, not 
to mention all those lovely pine trees. 
Children and motor cars are separated as 
a matter of course. The flats are not big, bur 
Swedish families seem used to that. And 



Ohlsson Skarne flats beinp,built near Stockholm, The Wanes are called moiftieuT arfd-Z^J 
mademoiselle ' ’ ' ^ 


they are beautifully finished ; far better than 
V'tgfc, average British local authority house, 

0 jdthqugh rents are higher. In Britain Skarne 
. hh^fcontract for terrace houses at Peterlee 
new factory to make Skarne compo¬ 
nents is going up there and at Livingston. 

Denmark's State 

There is more, perhaps, for the British 
to learn in Denmark. Roughly half the 
forty thousand dwellings completed there 
last year were houses ; inevitably* the year’s 
supply was only- two-thirds of the number 
of dwellings needed. So, unlike the Swedes, 
the Danes are using systems for houses as 
well as flats. About a tenth of their new 
houses, and a third of their new flats, arc 
now being system built. 

Their prototype for industrialised housing 
is a new town outside Copenhagen ; its 
name is Albertslund Syd. Bricklayers coat so 
much that at Alberfslund they arc not being 
used. Walls of pre-cast concrete, doors, 
windows, roofing bits and pieces, and 
partitions arc ordered from separate com¬ 
panies and put together on site by a number 
of separate contractors. But this is not yet 
every forward-minded architect’s dream of 
an “ off the peg ” parts system for houses : 
the Albertslund parts are made by the 
factories to the new town's own specifica-- 
tions ; orders are big enough to make this 

pay. 

The architect can, in this system, choose 
his own materials, shapes and sizes. But 
once he has his kit of parts he must stick 
to it, even if the way of putting them 
together is different for each house. The 
reason is that only by thus keeping the 
system “ closed ” can the factory produce 
in bulk. This discipline has made Albcrrs- 
lund, during building, look rather like a 
great rectangular pattern of stables. 
Perhaps when the landscaping is finished 
and the trees have grown it will look better. 


Passages between the hoittieB 
- well away from t*rt» and there aiw JM# ■ 
courtyards with benchea and flowerbed*. * 
Each house has a garden hig enough fbefwr 
deckchairs and a small chad* Tk houses 
are also small, and they have few parfhjtittty , 
which gives freer circm^on tf people* heat, 
and noise. The kltchdl get wafted 
away-’-just as far at next^totyr, . _ * The 
trouble is that this kind of iflips keeps 
architects busy late into the night; drawing, 
planning, and co-ordinaring. The Danes, 
like the British, are coming to worry about 
whether the strain .is too ynuch^mfit 
whether, in fact, good architects rtrfght 
eventually prove as scarce as good brick¬ 
layers. v , ' 

In flats, Denmark’s great gift to Oldham 
is the Jespersen system. First developed by' 
a Danish housing, coroperative (there are 
about 400 non-prdfit making housing co* 

' ops?in Denmark ; they build most of tbcito#l» 
dwellings), the Jespersen system ’ is now 
going strong. Its prices in Denmark are still 
what they were in i960 ; its dimensions are 
being propagated by the British Ministry 
of Housing and*it$ splendid factory technw 
que is being used profitably by John Laing 
Ltd. Pr&efit ute, under the British name or 
“ 12M,’’.includes 500 dwellings atOJdhamt 
1,000 at Livingston, and 2,000 for the 
Army. , 

Basically, the Jesperstn system uses 
comfortably thick concrete slabs for walls 
and floors; these are cast at the factory and 
lifted into place by cranes on the site. Like 
other pre-cast systems, Jespersen’s is so 
nicely finished that wallpaper goes directly 
on to the concrete walls; the system 
sensibly does without plasterers as well 
as bricklayers. A sociologist from the 
British Ministry of Housing went round the 
people of Oldham showing models of the 
12M flats to them. The responses were 
kindlv, but discouraging. Most often 
heard : “ why is there no fireplace ? M 




Les fi, Hooper at Ghneagfas. Hit favourite courtes are to ctosa, and the summer evanmgs so long, he can fit in a fuHround after work. 

What's Scotland's other great heritage 
Engineering skill, 

says Chief Engineer Leslie Hooper 


With two interests like golf and engineering, it’s 
email wonder Leslie Hooper has settled in 
Scotland: it’s the home of both. 

His company, British Hydrocarbon Chemicals, 
moved to Grangemouth 15 years ago. One reason was 
the site: it has an unlimited water supply, plus excellent 
communications, and is next-door to a BP refinery 
which produces the necessary raw materials. 

Another factor—of particular interest to Mr. Hooper 


—is the ample availability of labour. He says: *The 
heritage of skill and engineering tradition is of un¬ 
doubted benefit to any company setting up business 
in Scotland’. 

Mr. Hooper has now built a house there—and found 
it much less expensive than in South East England. Tht 
same is true of setting up a factory: it’s 15% cheaper it 
Scotland^ Look into the facts. You’ll find that Scotland 
can radicallyjower your costs—and your golf handicap 


Fly up soon with your wife, and examine these factors. 

The economic incentives 

~j Ample labour for training □ Shorter time into 
production □ Rapid growth potential □ Full assistance 
from local authorities □ Tax discounts [j Realistic 
land prices [ j Factories for rent or purchase. 

The social Incentives 

□ Magnificent recreational facilities □ Less crowding 
' i Opportunities for promotion Qj Fine schools 
Zj Ample housing for key workers. 


Sassenach myth No. 2: It always rains in Scotland. 
Fact: Edinburgh gets more hours of sunshine per year than 
Birmingham. And offers so many ways of enjoying it. 



Contact: William S. Robertson, 
The Scottish Council 
(Development & Industry), 
v ? King Street, $t. James's, 
London, S.W.I. 

Telephone: TRA 6681 


Move into SCOTLAND.. it’s on the move! 
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Labour's Majority 


On Bosworth Field? 

M r woodrow wyatt’s stand against 
steel nationalisation is getting him 
into trouble inside his local Labour party 
at Bosworth* with moves to get him dropped 
as Labour candidate for the next election. 
(Mr Donnelly is in a much happier posi¬ 
tion: it i$ said he could still get elected at 
Pembroke if he stood as a Flat Farther.) The 
pressure on Mr Wyatt raises again a ques¬ 
tion as old as Burke: is an MP a delegate, 
faithfully repeating the views of the people 
who elected him, or is he a representative, 
sent to Westminster to exercise his own 
judgment on the facts presented to him in 
Parliament ? In modern terms, of course, 
the question needs rephrasing: is an MP 
a party hack, who must toe every parly line? 

The party liners argue that if every MP 
was free to go his own sweet way, the House 
of Commons would be reduced to shambles, 
with no chance of firm government. Even 
if this is true, which is arguable, it dodges 
some disturbing facts. At least two-thirds 
of MPs sit for safe seats, so they are really 
elected not by the voters of their consti¬ 
tuencies but by the small local oligarchies 
who pick the candidates of the dominant 
parties. More often than not, the oligarchs 
are stout party activists, following tbeir 
parties’ more extreme lines. Left wing 
Socialists and right wing Tories who defy 
the party leadership rarely run into local 
trouble. Ir is the Woodrow Wyatts and the 
Nigel Nicolsons who find the witch hunters 
breathing down their necks. 

The case of Mr Nicolson might give Mr 
Wyatt an idea. Mr Nicolson was the 
liberal-minded Conservative MP for 
Bournemouth Hast and Christchurch, and 
the local Tory bigwigs wanted to drop him. 
Mr Nicolson forced a poll of all the mem¬ 
bers of the local Conservative association, 
and, despite the fact that he was the 
antithesis of almost everything one would 
have imagined Bournemouth Tories might 
have wanted in thdr MP, be lost by only 91 
in a poll of nearly 7*500. It woilkl bc in¬ 
teresting to see the result of a similar “ pff*, 
mary ’* in the Bosworth Labour party, par¬ 
ticularly if the question, were focused on 
the issue of steel, rather than on Mr Wyatr 
personally. 

Mr Wilson, however, ha^eyery jpeentive 
to drop the word that would damp down the 
anri-Wyatt movement in Bosworth. If the 
Bosworth miners were to get Mr Wyatt dis¬ 
owned, they could .not get him physically .. 
out of the seat until* tbgjO«^lfcdon. -ritk 
the meantime, if Mr Wyitrxnbsc urgo 


against the Labour whip on other left wing 
issues—-and why should he not so choose, if * 
sentence of political death had already be#i 
pronounced upon him ?—the Laboiit 
majority in the Commons would be dqbh 
to one. The Government would be foolish 
ro court rhe disaster that could already be. 
brought on by the most natural of cause*,,. > 


Doctor in the Houser ? 

M r wilson might be tempted to spend 
much of his spare time these days : 
worrying about the health of 105 fellow 
Labour members of Parliament—who repre¬ 
sent those constituencies which the 5.5 per 
cent swing to Conservative estimated to 
have occurred since last October would 
carry into the Opposition camp. Although 
there is no law to force the Government to 
hold a by-election if such a seat became 
vacant, pressure—to use a mild word— 
wouid make it impossible to leave the seat 
unrepresented for long. If the Govern¬ 
ment were to lose the by-election then they 
would have an unworkable majority of only 
one. Mr Wilson might well Choose not to 
hold a by-clcction which he was likely to 
lose but call a general election as soon as a 
marginal seat became empty. In either case 
he could not control the timing of the 
general election except within the limits of 
a few weeks and would thus lose the 
governing party’s advantage of fixing the 
date to suit itself. 

The chances of the death of one of these 
members can, given their ages, be calculated 
from the actuarial tables of the life insurance 
companies. On the evidence of their ages 
alone the probability of all 105 members 
surviving until next October is .75—that is, 
the chance that one of them will die is 1 in 4. 
Unless he has evidence that members of 
Parliament are a significantly less healthy 
group than the average (working in an en¬ 
closed space ?) Mr Wilson would be justi¬ 
fied in toying * bet on survival until October. 
Btit die probability on the same evidence of 
alf ic£ surviving until next June is only .4, 
mis ibajicei that one will die by that 
month are ^ 1& 5 . So Mr Wilson should 
certainly be > unhappy : about waiting that 

lodg lading | general* ^fectionr— 

can bring about a swing 
back to Labour in the country of one or 
two per cent. The older of the 105 mem¬ 
bers on the whole represent seats which the 


' ceht;.svrf^f>W^tiose to the Conservatfv^Vf 
■■'OCfc’ jMtef^eiSted'by relatively young xnerivl 
And of course, diere are some elderly gentle* ^ 
men on the;0pposition benches, too. 

*■’ '^. 4 - - ..| 

TheMpbile North 



P atheticalIy little is fa^h ibbut 
labour mobility in Britain. la a welt- 
cable contribution to what is going on in 
north east England; a Second report* from 
■ the ^Newcastle arrives not only . 

atfigures pt iietloss frfcmthc area since 
*£52* v btk also analvses annual movements 
of workers W revealed ip the One per cent 
sample count of insurance cards over this 
area with almost ^ million people. 

On this reckoning, between June 1952, 
and June 1963, the area lost 76,000 workers 
on balance, but this net loss was made up 
of an inward movement of 325,000 workers 
and an outward one of 401,000 workers. 
(The extent to which the same people go 
in and out, or any movements in* and out 
within the twelve months, escape this Count¬ 
ing net.) But it seems there has been a 
gradual increase in total mobility through 
the decade. Between June i960, and June 
1963, with unemployment ranging between 
2} and 5 per cent, 33,000 workers a year 
entered the area, 78,000 a year left it ; in 
the early 1950s, when unemployment was 
between 2 and 3 per cent, the figures almost 
balanced around 30,000 a year each wav. 

Meanwhile the Standing Conference on 
London Regional Planning points out that 
rhe population of its own area—broadly 
speaking, rhe whole of south-eastern 
England—rose by half a million between 
April 1961 and June 1964. This was 38 
per cent of the whole increase in England 
and Wales. In the ten years to 1961 this 
region notched up 47 per cent of the 
national population increase. 

To Lay a Ghost 

O nce again a government has refused 
to reopen the case , of Timothy Evans, . 
executed over fifteen j r cars ago for the mur¬ 
der of his child but now widely believed to 
have beep (innocent, /^. disappointment 
Is the greater on this occasion because in 
opposftwR .Labour members, including the 
present Home Secretary, pressed ^persist¬ 
ently for an inquiry. But in effeve Sir 
Frank Soskice, as appeared from his junior 
~ Bouse * of 
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last week, is now accepting the advice given tainly have been acquitted had the facts 

to Mr R, A, Butler when he was at the abcut Christie been known at the time of 

Heme Office: that after such a lapse of his trial, there can apparently be no ques- 

time nothing new could be discovered about tion cf a free pardon. And without a free 

the case and that on wbat is known no one pardon his remains cannot be transferred 

could say with absolute certainty whether from Pentonville prison to the care of his 

Evans was innocent or not. Lord Stonham family, who are Roman Catholics and want 

proffered the additional excuse that the to reinter him in consecrated ground. Yet 

death last November of Mr Scott Hender- for -reasons of state the remains of Roger 

sen, the Queen's Counsel who undertook Casement, whose conviction was by no 

an unsatisfactory inquiry in 1953 after means set aside, were recently transferred 

Christie’s conviction as a multiple murderer, from Pentonville to Ireland to be given a 

would make a new inquiry useless. state funeral. Can no gesture be made op 

In the absence of complete certainty of humanitarian grounds? Or must the letter 

Evans’s innocence, although he would cer- cf the law be upheld to the end ? 


Yachts across the sea V 


One sector of the British 
shipbuilding industry need 
not be ashamed of its 
export record 

1 ROM \ CORRLSPONDl NT 

O cean racing has been described by the 
Duke ot Edinburgh as the wettest, 
mest uncomfortable and most expensive 
way ot getting nowhere in particular that 
the wit of man has ever devised ; yet yachts¬ 
men from Australia, Belgium, Ffknce, Ger¬ 
many, Holland, Ireland, Spain, Sweden and 
the United States entered for the Lyme 
Bay race this month—the first race cf the 
Royal Ocean Racing Club's season. French 
entries in an RORC race may sometimes be 
nearly as numerous as the British. 

But it is more than British nautical dis¬ 
comforts that are being exported; British 
designs of ocean racers are doing their bit 
as invisible exports. In 1962 Henri Rouault 
won an RORC championship in a 9-tonner 
called Maica, designed by Captain John H. 
Illingworth. It was the Erst time that 
France had won such a victory and the re¬ 
action was swift. That autumn the Cher¬ 
bourg yard, Constructions Mdcaniques de 
Normandie, brought conveyor-belt methods 
to the building of improved Maicas. 
Eighteen such vessels were bu‘lt. At a more 
conventional tempo eight other French 
yards were building designs by Illingworth 
and his partner Angus Primrose. More 
models appeared. The Quarantc Pieds 
class (40 foot was the length overall) be¬ 
came known as Super Maicas, selling ar 
the equivalent of £10,000. A smaller type 
cf vessel—the Ten-Ten (length io.xo 
metres) sells at £6,000. 

Another design that Illingworth and 
Primrose are exporting successfully is the 
Top-Hat. This is a 25-footer designed for 
the Junior Off-shore Croup, started by Cap¬ 
tain Illingworth for vessels too small to 
enter in RORC races. Twenty Top Hats 
have been built in Australia and by this 





time next year there should be fifty Swedish 
Top Hats afloat. 

In the last twelve months over 80 yachts 
have been built abroad to Illingworth and 
Primrose designs. In las; year's Giraglia 
race—the main offshore event in the Medi¬ 
terranean—they designed nineteen of the 
eighty-nine starters. Another eight or nine 
had been re-rigged to a sail plan devised 
by them. Their designs took first, second 
and third place in class 3 (for the smallest 
vessels) and first in class 2. The winner 
of class 1 (for the biggest vessels) was the 
creation of another British designer, Laurent 
Giles. 

Laurent Giles was the first to show 
yachtsmen in the Mediterranean the poten¬ 
tial of modem British designed ocean racing 
yachts. Since 1950 he has been building 
up a reputation there—particularly for large 
well-appointed vessels (yachts and also 
motor cruisers), many with luxuries Eke 
air conditioning ahd deep freeze units. 
Roughly half Laurent Giles’s business is 
overseas, with Italy as one of his best 
markets—at the moment he has three or 
four designs under construction for Italian 
Owners. The French are inclined to go for 
the smaller cruisers; but yachts for Italian 


construction or c o m p l eted firf 'SptRdards In 
the Mediterranean, and another five for 
owners in Britain. Before the import sur¬ 
charge was imposed it worked out 15 per 
qcQt cheaper to build in Spain than in 
' Britain---mduetirig payment of a 10 per cent 
duty and transport charges. 

In north east Europe Alan Buchanan 
of Bumham-on-Crouch currently has 
twenty-three of his designs building in Hoi* 
land and twenty in Denmark, Germany, 
Finland -and Norway. All blit ope of the 
Dutch boats are in welded steel or fllqtni* 
ilium; the country’s timber supplies began 
to dry up before the turn of the century anq 
Dutch yards now have an immense lead 
over the rest of Europe in metal construe- 
tion. German yards on the other haw 
specialise in “ engineering in wood." Con* 
struction k to the highest specifications* so 
that charges can work out at £1,500 a ton 
and the final cost of a 12-tonncr may. be 
around £20,000. In Britain the comparable 
cost would be around £15,000. 

Good business is alao done on the Con¬ 
tinent by other British designers, but none 


has really man; 
can market. 1 


d to penetrate the Araeri+ 
c rules governing Ameri¬ 


can market, inc rules governing Ameri¬ 
can off-shore racing differ from the RORC 
rules that apply throughout most of the rest 
cf the world. This tends to put British 
designs at a disadvantage in America and 
American designs at a disadvantage in 
Europe. This difficulty has not stopped 
American designers like Sparkman and 
Stevens from gaining a sizeable reputation 
in Stockholm. British designers are no 
match for the Americans when it comes to 
designing the pure racing machine that is 
the 12-mctre—last summer’s results of the 
America’s Cup made that painfully dear. 
But even in the traditionally British ocean 
racers, American competition is formidable. 


The European trade in yacht designs is 
itself multilateral. The Dutch designer 
de Stadt has made a considerable impacr 
on boat-builders in this country. More than 
60 hu]ls to his design—Glass Slippers, 
Rebels, ExcaHburs* Pionicrs, Invictas, Daily 
Mirror Offshores—are moulded annually in 
glass fibre by the Tyler Boat Company in 
Tonbridge. Nor are there any easily won 
profits in the business of exporting designs. 
There is endless and expensive travel for 
the designer ; the potep|jal customer wants 
to discuss his vessel with the great man 
himself, not with some .locally appointed 
agent. And once construction has started, 
the builder needs dose supervision. Little, 
if any, money is spent on advertising or 
publioty, the best advertisement being the 
finished yacht. For smaller vessels the de¬ 
signer barely covers his costs on the first 
bait, and has to rely for profits on getting 
repeat orders. In the luxury vessel class 
the market will bear prices that indude 
some profit margin—which is just as well as 
these are usually one-off jobs. 
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Armoured Professor 


Memoirs, Volume 1 

By B. H. Liddell Harr. 

Cassell. 433 pages, illustrated. 42s. 

Take a tall, thin, bespectacled captain, 
wounded and gassed on the Somme, 
reduced to half-pay and given to big, floppy 
hats: you might get a chicken farmer on 
Vancouver island—or you might get a 
Liddell Harr. The War Office, as it hap¬ 
pened, got Liddell Harr, its acutest critic of 
the inter-war years. The Germans got 
Liddell Harr, too ; but that was because 
the Panzer men wanted to read him. 

Guderian was so enthusiastic and eager 
that he could not bear to wait until the 
translations were circulated from the 
Defence Ministry in Berlin, so he paid a 
local tutor out of his own pocket to translate 
the articles—immediately they were pub¬ 
lished.” Douglas MacArthur was another 
admirer. So was Karl Radek, of Izrestio, 
who “ asked me on behalf of his govern¬ 
ment to go to Russia as adviser on 
mechanised warfare to the Soviet Army.” 

Captain Liddell Hart is not slow to count 
his disciples—or his enemies, cither. (It is 
nice to see that, though he had his hopes of 
that certain Colonel de Gaulle, the armoured 
division in ff Vers Vartnee de metier ” does 
not quite come within the accepted canon— 
“ but at that time de Gaulle had not yet 
served with tanks.”) There is no doubt that 
Liddell Hart will be counted eventually one 
of the major and original thinkers on the 
art of war that this century has produced. 
There is no doubt, either, that he has always 
been a major irritant to the military mind. 
Naturally, the War Office hated him. He 
was original and opinionated and, worst of 
all, without the right kind of backer. 

This was quite a handicap. It was 
Thomson, the Labour air minister, who 
suggested a peerage to let him stir things 
up in the Lords in 1930: Thomson died 
with the R 101. Worse still, it was Lloyd 
George who went around declaring u that if 
he should come back to power 'as Prime 
Minister he would make me War Minister, 
or Minister of Defence.” Even Ivor Maxse, 
the general who first encouraged him J to 
write on infantry tactics, was an unusual 
bird. And when, in the years immediately 
after this volume, Liddell Hart actually got 
the top man’s eat, it belonged to none other 
than Leslie Hore-Beli$ha. With that 
record, no one could expfect to make it. 

It muit be said that Liddell Hart was 
not the only man in Britain to have a thing 


about armour. He happened to be the great 
publicist—but on the outside. Nor did he 
suffer alone. Within the army, the treat¬ 
ment that professionals, of the calibre of 
Fuller and Martel, got handed out to them 
is sufficient demonstration of the quality of 
a staff run by the weak Milne and the 
incredible Montgomery-Massingberd. The 
most 1 Tightening anecdote of the thirties is 
Duff Cooper's icvelation 10 Liddell Hart: 

Jusi icccnilv. Momgomery-M.mingbcrd had 
urged him lo provide two holies for each 
officer in the cavalry regiments that were to 
be mechanised, .ind even to provide horses 
for the Royal Tapk Corps, which had never 
had them. He had even used the argument 
that hunting taught quickness of decision. 

That was the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff in January, 1936. The British one ; 
not the Polish. 

The journalistic push that Liddell Hart 
gave to the experimental armoured force 
was not likely to budge that kind of bone¬ 
headed incapacity. It says a good deal for 
his successive employers, the Telegraph and 
the Times, that he was given the chance 
(he notes, though, that the Times toned 
down his leaders). But the reformers had 
either to infiltrate the government citadel 
or they had to pick the best battering ram 
ihey could outside it, and the newspapers 
of the thirties were never that battering 
ram. Liddell Hart did not really click with 
Hankcy, whose possessiveness of office 
brooked no challenge (though why even a 
friend should have imagined that T. E, 
Lawrence would ever have settled down 
beside Hankey is hard to imagine). He was 
disappointed in Duff Cooper—“ delightful, 
but not dynamic.” And he was scarcely a 
Churchill type. “ I always found L.G. 
much the quicker in uptake. L.G.’s greater 
abstemiousness may have helped to keep his 
mind dearer.” 

It is the professionals who have his respect. 
Monty begins with poor marks: ‘‘ He did 
not show the natural signs of leadership, 
or a knack of handling men—indeed, when 
he was eventually given command of a bat¬ 
talion, after sixteen years on the staff, he 
brought it to the verge of mutiny.” But 
Monty's application turned him into a 
“made commander.” Even Lawrence of 
all the gifts was a* ” made ” soldier. In a 
letter to Liddell Hart he wrote: 

I was not an instinctive soldier, automatic 
with intuitions and happy ideas. ... To use 
aircraft I learned to fly. To use armoured' 
cars I learned to drive .and fight them. I 
became a gunner at need, aqd could doctor 
and judge a camel. 


Liddell Hart is a professional, too, a 
“ made ” writer (beginning with sports 
reporting and descriptive bits on York 
Minster). The professionalism shows in his 
best military history, such as his study of 
Sherman. It shows in his most influential 
analysis, the “ Strategy of the Indirect 
Approach.” It shows in his very consider¬ 
able powers as a controversialist. What he 
says now on the future of gas comes with 
the authentic voice of the prophet. These 
memoirs are very much the man: and he is 
a considerable man. 

But Which Cold War? 

Struggle for the World 

By Desmond Donnelly. 

Collins. 512 pages. 42s. 

Mr Donnelly has set out to create a monu¬ 
mental work, and has achieved something 
large, handsome and just a bit ponderous * 
which is often the way with monuments. 
The trouble at the moment abbut any 
attempt to sum up “ the cold war from its 
origins in 1917,” which is the sub-title of 
Mr Donnelly’s book, is that the author has 
to make a choice. Hither he packs all the 
facts in, at the risk of burying the reader 
under the rubble of detail, or he tries to 
analyse the changing policies he thinks he 
detects under the ruck of events. It will 
take another generation, and a historian with 
five volumes at his disposal, to perform the 
two jobs simultaneously, doing real justice 
to both the whole and the parts. 

Mr Donnelly opts for the first choice, 
which is to record everything of importance 
that has happened between the communist 
powers and the non-communist world in 
the last forty-seven years. He does this use¬ 
ful job admirably. It is astonishing how 
many people, even among those profes¬ 
sionally engaged in cast-west relations, for¬ 
get the sequence in which one damned thing 
followed another ; this book is a sensibly 
arranged and unusually readable jog to our 
memory. But the effect is of a large-scale 
map being slowly unrolled in which the 
really important things—the watersheds, as 
it were—fail to strike the eye because the 
eye is preoccupied with all those names of 
ministers and conferences and four-power 
declarations. It is the difference between 
two-dimensional and three-dimensional 
history. 

In one respect this comment is unfair. 
Mr Donnelly’s description of the great 
change in American policy between 1946 
and 1949, when the United States com¬ 
mitted itself to protecting western Europe 
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against Staliri, achieves the three- 
dimensional touch. But after 1949* and 
especially in the account of the communist 
side of the struggle, the sense of perspective 
fades. For instance, Mr Donnelly almost 
certainly overestimates the importance of 
the Cuba crisis of 1962 on Russian policy 
towards the West. The 1962 crisis certainly 
gave Mr Khrushchev, like most of us, a hell 
of a scare, but this scare merely confirmed a 
conclusion he seems to have accepted even 
earlier—that the danger of nuclear war had 
reached a point that demanded some kind 
of regularising of Russian-American rela¬ 
tions. The future historian will probably 
decide that two events in the summer of 
1959 were at least as important in the 
change of Russian policy as the Cuba crisis 
three years later. These were, first, the can¬ 
cellation by Mr Khrushchev in July 1959 
of his earlier promise to help China develop 
its own nuclear weapons ; and, second, the 
eye-opening trip Mr Khrushchev made to 
America in September 1959, which almost 
visibly deflated his hostility to the United 
States. 

Indeed, though Mr Khrushchev is no 
longer with us, things have changed so 
much in the last few years that it is fair 
to ask whether the cold war wc now have to 
deal with is the same thing as the cold war 
Mr Donnelly originally set out to chronicle. 
The rise of China, the bourgeoisation of the 
European communist countries, the element 
of national hostility between Russia and 
China introduced by Peking's claims to pans 
of Siberia—all these things have changed 
the nature of the communist tihallenge. 
They have made it possible to hope, with all 
lingers duly crossed, that m the coming 
struggle to contain China it may be a prac¬ 
ticable aim of western policy to keep Russia 
at least neutral, and maybe even something 
better. Mr Khrushchev almost got Russia 
to that point; his successors literally do not 
know which way to turn. If the attempt 
comes off, this will indeed be a watershed 
in post-1917 history. It is Mr Donnelly’s 
bad luck that his map-drawing exercise ends 
at a moment of wild surmise. 

Gold With Credit 

Reforming the World's Money 

By Roy Harrod. 

Macmillan . 189 pages. 25s. 

This is probably Sir Roy Harrod’s best book 
since his Life of Keynes.” It is highly 
readable, which is rare praise on this gritty 
subject. It is on the side of the angels, at 
any rate The Economist’s angels, of growth 
and liquidity. The particular schemes it 
favours are as practicable as any that have 
been recommended. 

Sir Roy's basic postulates are that coun¬ 
tries should be enabled to adjust their 
balance of payments deficits slowly rather 
than qukkiy, and that much greater 
liquidity is needed as a result. Hf stresses. 
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in a very topical seCrioi^ the ctos6 link 
between the volume of liquidity^ and 'free¬ 
dom of trade, and states that without any 
new liquidity boost Britain should keep its 
import surcharge on. Unusually, Sir Roy 
favours an inprase in liquidity through both 
an increase in the gold price and by in¬ 
creased credit through the International 
Monetary Fund. As a first step the 
IMF should transform existing drawing 
rights into unconditional deposits usable 
without any conditions, freely transferable 
into any other currency bur not into gold. 

If anyone object* -that a deposit at the IMF 
ought to be convertible into gold, it is n?;es- 
aar\ to have a ideological showdown . If 
the objector holds that gold is a superior 
medium of reserve, then a pistol should be 
held at him and he should be icquued to 
agree to raising the puce ot gold. He cannot 
have it both wavs. 

Sir Roy gets as good a balance between 
gold and credit as any ot his contemporaries 
—to whom he characteristically docs scant 
justice 

This is a book that is a good introduction 
to the subject, and which at the same time 
has much to interest the specialist. Its lack 
is any kind of perspective on the other plans 
and ideas in the field. Given the plethora 
of such plans, this admittedly makes the 
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book mq 
There is 
analysis 

Most seriously, Sir Roy states 
problem of hoW payments definite should be 
cured by putting his whole faith to wage 
restraint; this is utterly unconvincing (war* 
plus countries have incomes policies coo), as 
is his superficial dismissal of changes in ex¬ 
change rates. Here Sir Roy lapses into the 
terminology and thought processes of the 
central bankers whom he elsewhere takes 
rightly to task in his references to “ chac^t" 
and " default ” resulting from a devaluation 
of sterling or the dollar. Most egregiously 
of all, “ Devaluation is the hard way of cur¬ 
ing a deficit. The British have had 4 many 
hard knocks during the last quarter of a 
ceptury. . . Is there a harder way of 
curing a deficit than by credit squeea* 
alone? 

The most generous liquidity scheme^ 
themselves can only give time for the 
adjustment process to work; they cannot 
replace it. The central bankers have one on 
Sir Roy there, even if they themselves 
have given too little thought tO< what 
effective form of payments adjustment ft 
to be used if deficits arc not to be cured 
illiberally by restrictions on trade. Liquidity 
alone is not enough. 



Books this month 


Werner Schuphan 

Xutritional Values in Ciofys 
and Plants 

A npn 1 <list monoj>i iph of pjrtn ular mu u si to tlu 
lot wi manufacturing ami pit setting induMrio 
\\ ith VI cli igr.uns 

Faber Si Faber 7<h. 


Leon Harris 

The Fine Art of Political II it 

\ supuh selection of quotations ami imuluKs 
lulled hum tin mdsius ol invutm lion tin 
IRthmiturx to the prisi nr d.i\ show im, thi <irt ol 
vcibitlh iliHsieting tlu opposition 

Cassell 30s. 

Derrick Sington and Giles Playfair 

Crime , Punishment and Cure 

1 l*i 1 haps the most t.idn il proposal Mt in uU tor 
thi ticatmcru ot mini (jinmluin ‘ Will- 
inlornu'd humane vrt unsentnnent il.' — Sumh\ 

7 1 rtif\ 

Seeker & Warburg 45s. 

David Maybury-Lewis 

The Sai'age and the Innocent 

\ thrilling fttoiv ot the impact of a fainili Iiomi tin* 
Wisttin Hemisphere upon niumtivr Ami rinchun . 1 
tribes and ol the re mat liable relationships that 
di \ ilopid 

Evans 35i*. 

Herbert E. Klarman 

The Economics of Health 

An economist desuibes the tharai tei istu s of the 
health and medical Caro industry, pointing out 
a hat distinguishes it from other goods or w? vices. 

Columbia University Press, London 

29s. n*4 


Bert F. Hoaelxte, editor 

Economics & the Idea of Mankind 

I conomists atninpi to answes the question lfm\ 
could mankind function as a whole on tlu Irvd of 
production distiihution and consumption ' 

Columbia University Press, London 

52s. net 


Alan S. Milward 

The German Economy at War 

t study of the turning points in (iiunam 1 
«*ionomie sti.it*g> and 'the beginnings" ol a 
histon ol (itrmun War pioductinn , theie is 
mm 11 that is of mtuest in rhe book.'— 

Che Economist. 

Athlon* Press _____ _ 35a. 

Wilfred Brown and Elliott Jaquet 

Glacier Project Papers 

fn rhia latest hook front the GInner Project then 
art bitten papers which rungt oser a wide held 
extending lioin siuntdu nit thud to practical 
organmtion and mnnagunem 

Heincmann Educational Books Ltd 
___ 35s. ayt 

G. Richard Young et cl 
Mergeis and Acquisitions: 
Planning and Action 

'Should be part of every boardroom refen nee 
librarx It deals in broad uptime with thi reason 
for takeoters and mergers.’- Inveitoi* Cinutnth 

Routledge & Kogan Paul _ 42s. 

AH hooks advertised in 
The Economist can be obtained from 

THE ECONOMISTS’ BOOKSHOP 
Clare Market, Portugal Street, W*C.2 
(\ttat*gue$ frtt on tequtit 
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Scientific Biographies 

Charles Darwin and His World 

? f Julian Huxley and H. B. D. Kettlewell. 

homes and Hudson. 144 pages, including 
illustrations. 25s. 

Kepler’s Dream 

By John Lear. Text translated by Patricia 
Frueh Kirkwood. 

University of California Press. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 182 pages. 

40s. 

Enrico Fermi. 

By Pierre de Latil. Translated by Len 
Ortzen. 

Souvenir Press. 178 pages, illustrated. 21s. 
Scientific biography is an unrewarding task: 
what makes scientists interesting is their 
work; take that away and most of them 
•re pretty dull fellows. Not that this has 
deterred publishers from starting an 
ominous fashion for lives of scientists great 
and small, and the time has come to protest 
that most of them are just not good enough. 
Occasionally, when the authors too are con¬ 
siderable men of science, when they can also 
write, when their publisher takes pains over 
the book's appearance and the arrangement 
of text and illustrations, then something 
like this latest life of Charles Darwin results. 
But how often do all three conditions coin¬ 
cide? The same ground was covered by 
Sir Gavin de Beer two years ago, and he 
caused a minor sensation then, demonstra¬ 
ting that Darwin could have genuinely been 
a sick., man. and nojt 1be. neurotic hypo-, 
chondriac of history. On more than one 
occasion the two books even use the same 
illustrations. But Sir Gavin's is an 
instructive book for duty. Sir Julian 
Huxley’s and Dr Kettlewcll’s is no less 
scholarly but frankly much more enjoyable 
to look at, to feel, to read. Is it wrong to 
prefer scholarship adorned? 

John Lear’s annotated compilation of 
Kepler’s seventeenth century allegory is not 
so much a biography as a curiosity; 
Kepler’s place in the history of ideas is 
sufficient excuse for unearthing it—and, 
incredibly, for the first time in English— 
oflLthe grwmdft that Kepler wa$ really saying 
something serious about the solar system, 
which he had to present as fictipn in order 
to save his akin. An interesting proposition, 
carefully worked out, but do not expect it 
to slip down as easily as Desmond King- 
Hele’s earlier jeu df esprit about the writings 
of Erasmus Darwin, who put his theories of 
what sometimes look remarkably like evolu¬ 
tion into verse that was greatly admired by 
his contemporaries, with hilarious results. 

But anyone who attempts a life of Enrico 
Fermi, who fled from Italy to build the 
world’s first atomic reactor in the United 
States and to die from the consequences, is 
Up agatast tte "best and most perceptive’ 
account of Fermi’s life and death, that 
written Jby Ma wife > several y«w ago. For 
those who cannot get their bands on a copy, 
Pierre ddLetiT* account, one* Of a series of 
Profiles in Science that the publishers axe 
translating from the French, is probably 
better than nothing!. 


PAPERBACK 

SELECTION 


The selection begun last week it continued 
below: 

Literature and Literary Criticism: 

Thomas Mann. By Andrew White. 122 pages. 
Orwell. By Edward M. Thomas. 114 pages. 
Valery, By Alastair W. Thomson, 119 pages. 
Edgar Allan Fob By Geoffrey Ram. 119 
pages. Emily Dickinson. By Douglas Duncan. 
110 pages. 5s. each. (AU writer* and Critic* 
Senes.) Oliver and Boyd. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Translated by T. E. 
Shaw. 327 pages. 9s. Modern Drama: Essays 
in Criticism. Edited by Travis Bogard and 
William I. Oliver. 399 pages. 13s. id. The 
Modern Poets: A Critical Introduction. By 
M. L. Rosenthal 300 pages. 13s. 6d. (AU 
Galaxy Senes.) Oxford University Press. 

The Hill of Devi. By E. M. Forster. 174 
pages. 3s. 6d. The Mid Century: English 
Poetry, 1940-60. Edited and introduced by 
David Wright. 237 pages. 5s. (Penguin Poets.) 
The Penguin Book of Russian Verse. Edited 
and introduced by Dimitri Obolensky. 512 
pages. 8a. 6d. Penguin. 

Novelists on the Novel. By Miriam Allot t. 
351 page*. 12s. 6d. Milton Criticism : 
Selections from Four Centuries. Edited by 
James Thorpe. 389 pages. 12s. 6d. Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. 


Shakespeare Our Contemporary. By Jan 
Kelt. (Translated by Boleslaw Taborski.) 243 
pagea.- 16a. (25s. clothbound.) The German 
Novel : Studies. By Roy Pascal. 353 pages 
18s. (University.) Mcihmn. 


Innocence and Experience: 



An Introduction 
3J?0 pages. 14s. 


Felix Holt the Radical. By George Eliot. 
442 pages. 6s. Panther Book*. 

Philosophy and Religion : 


Lives of the Saints Translated and intro¬ 
duced by J. F. Webb. 206 pages, 4s. (Classics.) 
The Penguin Dictionary of Saints. By 
Donald Attwater. 362 pages. 6s. (Reference 
Books.) Anglicanism. By Stephen Neill. 468 
pages. 7« 6d. (Pelican.) PengUtn. 

Religion from Tolstoy to Camus. Selected 
and introduced by Walter Kaufmann. 489 pages. 
22s. Phenomenology and the Crisis in 
Philosophy. By Edmund Husserl. (Trans¬ 
lated by Quentin Lauer.) 192 pages. 15a. A 
History of the Cure of Souls. By John T. 
McNeill. 383 pages. 17s. (AU TorChbook* 
Scries.) Harper and Row. 

Tm Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism. By Max Weber. (Translated by 
Taloott Parsons.) 303 pages. 16a. Humanist 
Essays. By Gilbert Murray. 204 pages, la. 6d. 
Alien and Unwin. 


Tub Imperial Intellect : A Study of 
Cardinal Newman** Educational Ideal By 
A. Dwight Culler. 340 rages. 14a. Tub 
Problem of God: Yesterday and Today. By 
John Courtney Murray. 128 pages. 9s. 6d. 
Yale University Press. 

The Burnt of iwr Gom* The Origin of 
Primitive Beliefs. By.Gpg E< Swanson. £69 
rages. 12s. 6d. University of Michigan Press. 
London: Cresset Press. 


Tub Religions of the Oppressed: A Study 
of Modem Messianic Quits. By Vittorio 
Dmternari^(Tdantiasril by Li* fwglm) 296 
pome. 75 cents.' (Mentor.) New American 
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Politics, Political Theoty and Gsftist Affairs: 

Communism in North Vietnam. By P. J. 
Honey. 206 pages. 7s. 6d. (Ampersand.) 
Legitimacy Vbrsus Industrialism, 1814-1848. 
By Bertrand Russell. 236 pages. 7s. 6d, 
Freedom Versus Organization, 1776-J914. 
By Bertrand Russell 247 p^ges. 7s. 6d. AUen 
and Unwin. 

THb Shocking History of Advertising. 
(Revised edition.) By E. S. Turner. 299 pages,. 
5s. The Meaning of Treason. By Rebecca 
West. 439 pages. 5s. Penguin. 

Twentieth Century China. By O. Edmund 
Clubb. 478 pages. 18s. 6d. An Introduction 
to Brazil By Charles Wagley. 333 pages. 166. 
Columbia University Press. 

The Dictatorship of the Proletariat. By 
Karl Kautsky. 186 pages. 12a. 6d. University 
of Michigan Press. London: Cresset Press. 

The Commonwealth. By Patrick Gordon 
Walker. 408 pages. 18s. Merct&y Books. 

African Nationalism in the Twentieth 
Century. By Hans Kohn and Wallace Sokolsky. 
192 pages. 12s. (Anvil Original.) Van 
Nostrand. 


Ten to One: The Confederation Wager. By 
Marcel Faribault and Robert M. Fowler. 150 
pages. $2.50. ($4.50 clothbound.) McClelland 
and Stewart , Toronto. 

East and West. By C. Northcote Parkinson. 
284 peges. 75 cent*,. New American Libtary, 
New York. 


From Bismarck to Adenauer : Aspects 
of German Statecraft. (Revised edition.) By 
Gordon A. Craig. 150 page*. 13s. (Torch- 
books ) Harper and Row. 

Sociology, Psychology and Anthropology: 


Penguin Survey of the Social Sciences, 1965. 
Edited by Julius Gould. 183 pages. 4s. 6d, 
Crime in a Changing Society. By Howaid 
Jones. 174 pages. 3s 6d. (Pelican Original) 
Fact and Fiction in PsyciioiOgy. By H. J. 
Eysenck. 300 pages. 5s. (Pelican Original) 
Your Growing Child and Religion; A 
Psychological Account. By R. S. Lee. 192 
pages. 3a. 6d. (Pelican Original.) Child Care 
and the Growth of Love. (New edition.) By 
John Bowlby. (Edited by Margery Fry.) 254 
pages. 4s. 6d. (Pelican Original Re-issue.) The 
Living Past: The Great Civilizations of Man¬ 
kind. By IvaT Lissner. (Translated by J. 
Maxwell Brownjohn.) 526 pages, illustrated. 
10s. 6d. The Heart of the Hunier. By 
Lauren* von der Post. 232 pages. 3s. 6d. 
Penguin. 


The Prehistory of East Africa. By Sonia 
Cole. 384 page*. 95 cents. (Mentor-) THB 
Hidden Worlds of Polynesia. By Robert C. 
Suggs. 221 rages. 75 cent* (Mentor.) Rich 
Man, Poor Man. By HennAn P. Miller. 255 
pages. 75 oents. (Signet.) New American 
Library, New York. 


Social Causation. By R. M. Maclver. 430 
pages. 20s. Race: A Study in Superstition. 
(Revised edition.) By Jacques Baizun. 287 
pages. 18a. 6d. (Both Torchbooks Series.) 
Harper and Row. 


The Education of Slow Learning Chudren. 
By A. E. Tinsley and R. Gulliford. 263 page*. 
IQs 6d| Routledge and KPgan Paul 


FRbnch-Canadean Society: Volume I, Socio¬ 
logical Studies. Edited by Mo?qelRKHif and 


Yves Martin. 405 pares. 56a. Mcaellond and 
Stewart. Toronto. London: Bailey Btos and 

— Ufetvin. 
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COSTAIN 



The first hundred years 


Over the past hundred years Richard Cos tain has grown from 
a small local jobbing and housebuilding firm to become one of 
the leading international building and civil engineering 
concerns in the world. It has a net capital employed of over £20 
million and a turnover of some £60 million, half of which relates 
to work overseas. 

In the earlier years expansion was unhurried, but in more 
recent times the pace has accelerated. At one time each move 
forward was dictated by changing circumstances, but now 
development is more consciously planned and looking ahead is 
becoming a deliberate exercise. 

Before the 1914-18 war, Costain, located in Liverpool, had 
extended its operations to building warehouses, churches, 
college extensions, theatres, flats for local authorities and 
houses for industrial companies. Although hostilities as always 
served as a forcing house to increase the scale and variety of 
work, in the immediate pOstywftr years the emphasis was still 
on housing, with larger estates for local authorities and larger 
speculative schemes. Inevitably the more prosperous South- 
East beckoned, and in the early 1920 s the firm and a second 
generation of Costains, supported by the third generation, 
moved into the metropolitan area and launched substantial 
estate development in Surrey, Middlesex and Essex. 

Within a decade the firm had attained national status and in 
1933 a public company was Boated with an equity of £ 600 , 000 , 
but the Liverpool business of R. Costain & Sons (Liverpool) 
remained in family control. The urge to reduce dependence on 
speculative housebuilding led to the construction of blocks of 
flats, at Streatham, Highgate and Bloomsbury, and culminated 
m the building of Dolphin Square—at the time the largest 
block of flats in Europe. Dolphin Square remained in Costain 
ownership for 21 years and laid the foundation for the property 
investment side of the business which is now assuming increasing 
importance. 

Still further to broaden the basis of operations, die company 
entered competitive tendering for factory construction. In 1934 
came a major step in diversification when the company obtained 
its first civil engineering contracts, a sewage disposal job at 
Hornchurch, closely followed by a large L.C.C. contract for 
enlarging the outfall works at Bfckton. The Group was thus 
launched in the civil engineering business which today makes 
a substantial contribution to the total turnover. 

In the second half of the 1930 s the Group was very active on a 
wide range of jobs all over the country and in addition was 
beginning to look abroad where it successfully undertook a £\ 
million contract for one of the most difficult sections of the 
£30 million Trans-Iranian Railway. This was followed by con¬ 
tracts for the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in Iran and Costafa 
has been active in this and neighbouring countries ever since. 

t ~ (i continued overleaf) 


Sir Richard Costain's Message: 



"We have come a long way since my grandfather , also a Richard, left 
the Isle of Man , where he was horn , to set up in partnership in a building 
business on Merseyside a hundred years ago . 

“From that very small start we now undertake construction projects 
on an international stale; we are property developers and supply 
engineering services to the industry over most of the Western World. 

“Our interests now extend over a large part of Western Europe , Norths 
South and Central America , Africa , the Middle East, Australia, New 
Zealand and Pakistan. In this our hundredth year the Group is busier 
than ever before in its history: our order book stands at more than 
£50 million. 

“Our turnover this year will exceed £60 million and our total assets are 
about £25 milium. 

“This ts indeed a fine record resulting from the skills and whole 
hearted endeavours of a legion of people, too numerous to mention , applied 
to the work of the company in all parts of the world. Looking back over my 
own 45 years* service / can recall a multitude, from my colleagues on the 
Board—many with long records of service—through the various levels of 
management to tfy craftsmen on the site, whose part in ttys remarkable 
century of achievement has been invaluable . 

“ This survey of our Group is being published in The Economist in 
four sections of four pages each and will be reprinted and distributed 
to anyone who wishes it.” 
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Once more a major war forced the pace and from 
1939 to 1945 the Group was involved in the large- 
scale construction of aerodromes, ordnance fac¬ 
tories, coastal defence works and participation in 
the Mulberry Harbour project* 

It was only after the second world war that the 
group became truly international. While early 
works abroad had been undertaken as operations 
arranged from London, the Group now set out to 
make its full contribution to the “brave new world” 
by establishing bases overseas from which to offer 
its services on the spot. Work continued in Iran, 
and the first post-war overseas base was opened in 
Rhodesia. This proved sufficiently successful to 
warrant extension of the principle to Nigeria, 
Uganda, Canada, the West Indies and, more 
recently, Australia and Pakistan. Even though the 
hopes of expansion held in the early post-war years 
may have been rather reduced by political 
developments in Africa, Richard Costain has 
nevertheless left its indelible mark on large areas of 
that continent in the shape of bridges, roads, dams, 
wharves, harbour works, public and commercial 
buildings, hospitals and housing, built over the 
past 30 yean. The break-up of the Rhodesian 
Federation has brought a check to progress in 
those areas, but the Group has so far been able to 
employ its resources in neighbouring territories 
and already in Zambia there are signs of a revival. 
Indeed, the demand for construction work in most 
parts of the world can hardly fail to grow and the 
Group is well placed to take advantage of opportun¬ 
ities wherever they may arise. 

Western Europe has now emerged as an area 
with an excellent record of economic growth and 
political stability, and Costain, logically enough, is 
making a determined bid for its share in the 
European construction business. Over the past 
couple of years, the Group has established offices 
in Brussels, Paris, Madrid and Lisbon, and formed 
a new subsidiary to co-ordinate operations in 
Europe. It has already done a substantial amount 
of business in Belgium where it has an investment 
interest in Britannia House (Brussels) into which 
the British Embassy will shortly move. In Spain, in 
addition to local authority housing, Costain has 
undertaken a shops/flats project and has been 
actively tendering for civil engineering contracts. 
In Portugal it is engaged in land development 
schemes in the Algarve. 

Competition in Europe from the indigenous 
construction firm is keen, but its activity tends to 
be localised. The large British concern feels it can 
probably make a contribution by virtue of its 
experience in handling large projects and applying 
more advanced planning and construction 
techniques. 

Costain currently has a 10 per cent stake in the 
£$$ million Middle Fork American River project 
in California, but except as part of a consortium, 
there is unlikely to be much scope for the non- 
American construction firm in the U.S.A. where 
10 many large operators compete very keenly for 
work. Although throughout the world the demand 
for major construction was never higher, opportun¬ 
ities for obtaining contracts tend to be restricted by 
financial and political considerations. In many 
countries, such as India and Pakistan, there is a 
chronic shortage of foreign exchange. The aid 
money, so often a necessity for large construction 
projects tends to be tied, so that, apart from those 
financed by World Bank and U.K. aid, partici¬ 
pation, by British firms is normally poauble only 
through membership of a consortium. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

FIRST HUNDRED TEARS 


In other areas such as South America, political 
instability can be a serious obstacle. The Group 
sets up bases in regions where it can see a future 
for Costain as a “local” business and in addition, 
of course, it seeks and does work in many other 
countries where suitable opportunity offers. 

Apart from a wider geographical spread, over 
the years the Group has progressively broadened 
its field of operations. It has a substantial business 
in pre-stressed and other special concrete products. 
To these has been added “Siporex”, a lightweight 
reinforced concrete building slab of Swedish 
origin; a product which is fully load-bearing, 
comparable in first cost with conventional materials 
and with greatly superior heat insulating properties, 
and which is now accepted in this country. An 
estate of aU-Siporex houses is being built for the 
Basildon Development Corporation and a new 
plant to increase productive capacity will shortly 
come into operation. Because of the contribution 
which “Siporex” can make to building produc¬ 
tivity and quality there should be an expanding 
market for it. 

Costain’s construction division, which covert 
every type of building, has grown from the original 
housebuilding department, but is now far more 
comprehensive, embracing detailed design in 
addition to actual building by both conventional 
and novel methods. The Group has developed a 
new method of construction for multi-storey 
buildings, known as the “Jackblock” System. The 
use of Siporex provides a sound basis for increased 
pre-fabrication, coupled with the possibility of 
variety of design and appearance. 

Cos tain’s civil engineering activities embrace all 
kinds of work—roads, railways, bridges, airfields, 



Chiswick-Langley special road. Diant: Ministry 
of Transport. Consulting Engineers: Sir Alexander 
Gibb 6 Partners. 


dams, reservoirs, tunnels, irrigation schemes, 
docks, harbours, power stations, opencast mining 
and quarrying, dredging, sewage works, water 
supply, pipe laying—-and even to these, new 
facilities are corotantly^bcing added. For example, 
in partnership With Moxey, and Matfcod, Costsin 
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has formed a company which offers to build ah 
off-shore port facility in deep water to handle 
large bulk carriers. A scheme for such a port off 
Tilbury in the Thames was proposed to the 
Rochdale Committee. 

The civil engineering division also embraces a 
range of specialist products and services such as 
foundation work, mineral prospecting, grouting, 
bored piling and the development and production 
of specialist plant and techniques applicable to 
dvil engineering. The services of other divisions 
include the design in structural steel, reinforced 
and pre-stressed concrete and other structural 
media. 

For the National Coal Board, the Group operates 
the opencast coal projects at Acorn Bank and 
Westfield. The business of its dredging subsidiary 
(in which is associated the Dutch firm, D. Blanke- 
voort and Zoon) is growing rapidly on a world 
front. The use of highrcapital-cost dredging plant 
is widening; the technique is no longer confined to 
clearing a channel for ships but is now often used 
for extracting minerals or removing overburden 
after preliminary flooding. In association with 
Wm. Press, Costain has an interest in pipeline 
work. In recent years the Group's participation in 
motorway work hat been increasing; in this 
country it has included work on the Staines, 
Slough, Maidstone, and Grantham by-passes, the 
Chiswick- Langley special road, the Severn Bridge 
approach on the M .4 and the four level inter¬ 
change at Almondsbury. 

Even so, the emphasis on civil engineering work 
has been overseas where Costain has successfully 
completed a very large number of contracts of 
great variety in many countries. One of the 
largest recently completed, in association with 
Raymond International, was the £11 million 
Escravos Bar contract in Nigeria. 

The construction industry is notoriously subject 
to trade cycles and fluctuations in development 
and investment programmes. Costain has fol¬ 
lowed a deliberate policy of diversification, both 
geographical and by activity, in order to main¬ 
tain stability and spread risk. This policy is 
reflected in the increasing importance of pro¬ 
perty investment in the business. Costain** 
first major property investment was in Dolphin 
Square. This was sold in 1959 because the block 
was regarded as too large a unit for the Group's 
property Investment policy. The policy has been to 
expand And diversify holdings, mainly in non- 
reridentifl property such as offices, shops, etc., 
both at home and overseas. Holdings now include 
interests: in commercial buildings in Ca n a d a , 
Rhodesia, Nigeria and Australia; numerous projects 
at home include town centre redeyefopments. 

The service divisions — personnel, finance, 
administration, plant, planning—play their part 
in growth. The Group attaches groat importance 
to training at all levels and to management 
development. Jt also has a s ha r e h old in g scheme for 
staff. Planning and promotion has long been 
r occupied with settb* and market research and 
formulates lun g- tend forecast* h an attempt to 
rationalise decfoion malnng in an unpredictable 
industry* Although no construction Imriness with 
wbrld wide activities can hope to plan in detail 
for yeara ahrod, the succenftd el i m i n a tion of some 
of the Ihevfcabteigiiesswork la obviously a mqjor 
advantage. 
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COSTAIN PROGRESS IN FOUNDATION ENGINEERING 


^FOUNDATION engineering it the practical application of toil mechanics. 
A The development of this science is one of the most interesting features of post-war 
civil engineering. Whereas previously engineers were obliged to depend on their 
intuitive judgement and experience in the design of earthworks and foundations, 
they now have at their disposal scientific means of measuring soil properties both in 
the laboratory and in the field. 


Costain were among the first of the large civil 


engineering contractors in the United Kingdom to 
set up a soil mechanics laboratory. This now 
operates under the direction of Foundation 
Engineering Limited. At the start the work 
consisted mainly of site investigations for new 
works, soil testing and diamond drilling. Soon, 
however, the department's engineers found them¬ 
selves called upon to advise on foundationproblems 
of all kinds. Thus today the facilities available 
cover a much wider field and Foundation Engineer¬ 
ing now also undertakes contracts for grouting, 
geotechnical processes, foundations, and certain 
special types of piling—including design where 
appropriate. As well as working on land, the 
Company undertakes marine borings both for 
construction work and mineral prospecting. 

As in the case of other Costain enterprises, 
overseas branches were opened wherever a sub¬ 
stantial amount of work was available, and there 
are now laboratories in Nigeria and Australia. 
Each has its own equipment and fechpical staff. 

One reason for establishing a subsidiary com¬ 
pany in Nigeria was the unusual and very difficult 
geological problems of the Niger delta and, in 
particular, the Lagos area. The ground consists 
mostly of deep beds of alluvial sands and silts, in 
an area where a large construction programme is 
coupled with extensive schemes for land reclama¬ 
tion. This has led to a demand for specialist work 
in site investigation and foundation design and 


construction. For example, a very simple and econo¬ 
mical method of constructing in«situ piles hat been 
developed specifically for the marshy conditions 
in the Lagos area. 

In Australia, Foundation Engineering (Australia) 
was the first to introduce air-blast drilling which b 
particularly appropriate where, as so often happens 
in Australia, the water required in conventional 
methods of drilling b not available. Using thb 
method the Company has played an important 
part in exploring the haematite deposits at 
Hammcrstey and Mount Newman, in north west 
Australia. 

In the U.K. pioneer work was undertaken in 
measuring heave and elasticity of the stiff London 
clay in large excavations, and the information so 
gained has been of great value in designing the 
foundations of some of London’s tall buildings. 

Another important development concerns oil 
storage tank forms. These are usually sited in low- 
lying coastal areas where the bearing capacity of 
the ground b poor, and the tanks not only sink but 
may also tilt. By controlled loading, water b 
slowly squeezed out of the soil. Thb increases the 
strength of the ground, and also prevents differen¬ 
tial settlement. The reduction in settlement can be 
as much as 4 feel, which b a major consideration 
when designing pipework, particularly so where 
gravity flow b employed to empty the tanks. 

A frequent problem in civil engineering works b 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING, DESIGN AND SUPPLY 


E. J. Cook fo Co. (Fngjxssre) was founded in 
1938 to provide a spedahat structural design 
service to architects and the construction industry. 
The services offered include the supply of reinforce¬ 
ment and fabricated structural steel. In 1949, the 
company was acquired by Costain, and though the 
bulk of its work b for private architects, public 
authorities and property developers, it supplies 
within the Group thb particular aspect of the 
comprehensive service now demanded of mqjor 
contractors. 

The company has a large and weO qualified staff 
capable of meeting the continuing increase in the 
demand for thb type of service. 

Although the majority of its wide range of clients 
are located in the U.K., the company has 
executed oommbaons overseas, in pa r ti cu lar in 
Belgium, Holland, Spain and West Africa. Com¬ 
missions undertaken range from small cbwdwai 
up to mqjor deve l opment projects of several 
p o un ds In value. 

The increasing qae of the computer in thb field 


b of particular interest to clients in that it results 
in speedi er design procedures, in savings in design 
Caste, and hi structures of more economical design. 

the company b in an unusually favourable 
p ft fjf fo n to undertake the design of structures 
Involving, for example, the co mb i ne d uae. of 
reinforced concre te and structural steel. 

Over the years R* J. Cook & Go. has gained an 
exceptionally wide experience In the design and 
supervision tibod in conne ctio n with the restora¬ 
tion of historic buikHnp, inclu d in g many Won 
churches in the Cfty of London. 

The company ha* de v eloped its own process 
for producing Ud tensile teed from mild steel by 
com working, m fo pofif under the name ol 
COSBAR. Thb ptoduct, permitting working 
stream of up to 50% greater than for normal 
mfid steel, comptica with all the relevant British 
Standard spocltedons and b "highly competitive 
with any equivalent British product. The success 
of p rria ti vriy ament innovation b such that the 
company b-friafetibg considerabl e expansion of 
thb skWits badness. 


the exclusion of water from excavations. Two 
methods have been developed for doing thb in 
areas where there b a day tub-stratum* The first 
uses a grout “curtain” instead of conventional 
sheet piling; thb was developed b conjunction 
with French assoc i a t es . The second employs an 
impervious bentonite and soil mixture to fill a 
narrow trench dug by a normal excavator; this 
has been used to enable “wet” gravel pits to be 
worked in the dry. \ 

A recent interesting contract in Fahftgan 
involved the construction of a bridge for a pipe 
crossing in a remote desert area, over the river 
‘ Sutlq). The work had to be done in the $ months 
between flood periods. Twenty-seven of some of^the 
largest in-situ concrete piles ever made, 5 ft. in 
diameter and 135 ft. long, were sunk in die river 
bed. The bore holes were lined with steel casing 
and, with the rod reinforcement, each used 33 tons 
of steel. 

In Malta an invertigation was required into the 
best methods of using the limestone and day 
structure of the bland to provide underground 
water reservoirs. Foundation Engineering carried 
out the geological survey and a team of geologists, 
engineers and drillers were at work for two years. 
During thb time, 1,300 holes were drilled, a total 
length of 130,000 feet — or 95 miles. 

In the U.K, the Company has carried out 
curtain grouting required in connection with 
many impounding reservoirs, and over the past 
two years has undertaken about 40% of the total 
market for thb work. 

Foundation Engineering operates on a world¬ 
wide basb and, in recent years, in addition to the 
countries where subsidiaries are established, has 
worked in Argentina, Borneo, Brazil, Cyprus, 
Jamaica, Kenya, Libya, Malta, New Guinea, 
Pakistan, the Persian Gulf area, Sarawak, Spam 
and Tanzania. 


./ 


A diamond drill investigating the condition of the 
piers and foundations of the Groevenor Railway 
Bridge, outride Victoria Station, London. 
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A/TANY of the large companies in the British construction industry started as small 
local house builders. Success brought with it an accumulation of resources and 
expertise, and an expansion of activity into other types of construction work. Construction 
both follows and promotes new investment, and the activity of the leading firms in the 
industry has become first national, and then international in its scope. 

Historically, British engineers led the way in opening up what are now known as the 
underdeveloped countries. Much of their work was concerned with capital projects 
needed in developing new sources of raw materials for sale to manufacturing countries. 

Today the emphasis has changed. The developing countries are beginning to build 
up their own industries, dependent largely on international loans and grants. Local 
contractors establish themselves and the emphasis shifts from the large ‘one off’ contract 
to a whole range of smaller building and civil engineering jobs. 

For the international contractor this means that he either specialises in the very large 
or complicated projects which are outside the competence of local firms, or he has to 
establish local organisations which are staffed to a large extent by nationals of the country 
concerned and which are set up to work in competition with other local firms. 

In the latter case the prospect of continuity and a fair concentration of work becomes 
of prime importance, and a strong element of growth in demand is also very desirable. 


This is the background against which the Costain 
Group considered venturing into continental 
Europe. 

Sales activities of the Group in the United 
States provided the spur. American companies 
seeking to build manufacturing plants in Western 
Europe look for a service which can design and 
build fbr them in any one of a number of countries, 
including the United Kingdom. 

The first Costain office was opened in Brussels 
some three years ago at a time when Britain was 
still negotiating to join the Common Market. 
Although in the event these; negotiations proved 
unsuccessful, Costain business activities in Europe 
have multiplied and now cover Belgium, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Holland and Greece. 

It was soon found that the establishment of a local 
base in one country benefited similar organisations 
elsewhere. Throughout Europe an increasing 
proportion of investment in a particular country 
tends to be of foreign origin, from the point of view 
of the country where the investment takes place. 
A network of European construction businesses is 
thus well placed to take advantage of this trend, 
building both for the same customer in a number 
of different foreign countries, and in the same 
country for a number of different foreign customers. 

Among the other advantages of operating in 
several countries are that technical knowledge 
and experience become a two-way traffic to mutual 
benefit. 

The Costain European offices are set up to act 
as channels for the services of the Costain Group 
to appropriate sectors of development and con¬ 
struction in the countries concerned. The policy 
is to build up the local businesses in partnership 
with local interests so as to adjust to local conditions 
and work to the maximum extent through local 
staff 

As an eaampl4 in Belgium Costain S.A. has 
built a number of factories, warehouses, etc., for 
British and other foreign firms with manufacturing 
interests in that country. In another line of business. 
Costain is building a seven teen-storey office block 
in Brussels as a property development, in joint 


venture with a large Belgian construction group. 

Costain SA. is also participating in a joint 
venture with Lime-Sand Mortar Ltd. (a Thomas 
Tilling subsidiary) in Mortiers Ready mix S.A., 
whose business is to manufacture and sell readymix 
mortar. 

These two joint ventures, one with an important 
Belgian group and the other with a British company, 
illustrate the policy of collaboration and adaptation 
to local opportunities. 

In France, different policies have been adopted, 
starting with joint ventures on selected building 
contracts with local firms. Other activities include 
participation with British and French interests in a 
study group concerned with large scale develop¬ 
ments, and the introduction of certain specialist 
services in relation to prestressed concrete. 




In the Netherlands, the headquarters of Costain- 
Blankevoort controls a world-wide dredging 
business. In another field of activity, Costatn and 
Hollandsche Beton Maatschappij N.V., a leading 
Dutch construction firm, jointly own Jackblock 
International which holds the licence for the 
Jackblock system of construction and is responsible 
for sales and design activities in Europe. 

An eighteen-storey building is now being erected 
by the Jackblock system in The Hague. 

Costain’s interests in Spain are mainly con¬ 
cerned with building and civil engineefing. On 
the building side, contracts are being carried out in 
Andalusia in association with Hispano Alemana, 
the building subsidiary of Financiers Rumasa 
Group. Various major civil engineering contracts 
are under study in Spain, again in association with 
Spanish firms, and Costain is also engaging in a 
property development scheme with Spanish 
partners. 

Activities in Portugal and Greece have to date 
followed a somewhat different pattern inasmuch 
as they are concerned with large scale tourist 
development schemes. Detailed planning for the 
development of the Portuguese and Greek sites 
is now far advanced, in collaboration with other 
British and local interests. 

The Costain Group is the first large British 
construction company to establish itself widely on 
the Continent of Europe. Operations to date 
have been planned not just to exploit current 
opportunities, but also to develop a detailed 
knowledge of local conditions and local require¬ 
ments in order to lay the foundations for a major 
area of activity in the future. 

These four pages art part of a 16-page Survey of 
the Costain Croup. The whole will be reprmted with a 
special cover and will be obtainable from The Publicity 
Dept., Ruhard Costam Ltd., Ill, Westminster Bridge 
Road, London, S . E . l . 


Dredging contracts both at home and ovarsaas 
ara becoming an increasingly important part of 
the Costain Group activities. 

These activities era pursued in association with 
a Dutch company, D. Blanksvooff and Zoon, and 
are centred in the Costein subsidiary. Costain- 
Blenkevocm International Dredging Company 
Limited. Dredging contracts have been under¬ 
taken ov^r the pest 16 years in locations as 
divergent as Nigeria. Liberia, Barbados, Ecuador 
and Scotland. 


Among interesting projects currently on hand: is a contract 
fbr tha Taas Conservancy Comrafgaronara to daapan and 
widen tht ftfver Tata to anabla this waterway to accept 
tankers of S&000 tone. In addition to this, a further contract 
it in hand for t^e SheH Refining Comiwhy to provide deep 
water lor a tanker loading berth, soma of the material dredged 
hem both the above areas Is being ussd to racSatm an araa 
of land on the south aids of the river alongside Teesport. 

in order to hoodie fee difficult material to be dredged the 
company will employ amongst other equipment two cutter 

3 s dm d ga rt. Tbd feature shows the larger of the two 
i*ent* the 191*1** Bay" recently bulk on the Clyde, 

> J* — W# mu liSa m 

*9 "On v Jw* Wit vtPPWWJE WHQ ilQM PtWVntfi QUIRT 

auction dredgers in Europe, the total taaIfad horsepo w e r 
it 7,000 of which up to 1.000 H.R. is available on the cutter. 
The discharge pipe is 27 inches diemetar. 
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Sterling had a poor week, slipping back down to a seven*week low against ^ 
the dollar—but news of the sharp faU in bank advances in May could 
induce foreign dealers to take a more confident view. 

The London stock ynarket fell steadily in response to the weakness 
in sterling and the continuing uncertainty over the invesftnetot " 
outlook. '< f 

Frances growth targets have been revised harshly downtvatds. 

The narrowly averted crash of Japan* s Second largest security house, 
Yamaichi, is still reverberating in the Japanese financial world. 

By Thursday the share index was at a new low of 1,101 yen. 
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WHERE THE RUSSIANS HAVE CAUGHT EUROPE 

Most assessment* of. .Russia’s 
economic performance match it 
against America’s. But the result 
is to bveremphasise both the low 
lever of Russian prpduCtivity and 
incomes 6n the one hand and the 
rapidity of Russian growth on the 
other. A recent article by Professor 
Angus MAddftoi^ M the Ranca 
Nazionale del Eavtird Quarterly 
Review provides a new perspec¬ 
tive, It compares Russian achieve* 
meats with those of western 
Europe and Japan. And similarities 
are as striking as differences. 

Comparisons of real income levels 
between western economies are 
tricky. Comparisons between the 
West and the Soviet Union are 
extraordinarily difficult. Professor 
Maddison has relied heavily on 
western estimates of Russian eco¬ 
nomic performance-*-but not un¬ 
critically and not without reference 
to Russian data. Broadly speaking, 
the picture is less favourable to 
the Russians than that implied 
by their own statistics hut: consid¬ 
erably more favourable., than that 
presented by the most cynical of 
American estimates, those of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. . 

R^al gross national product a head 
in Russia is probably np jnpre than 
a third that in the United States, 
but dope to threerdnarters that in 
the most advanced countries of 
western Europe. In : i$$p average 
productivity in Russia, was slightly 
higher tjian in Italy, when measured 
in American price? and onjy map- 
" kMyerwhqa mpmucd jp 
i,price*., .Rut.d?is iffiBrly.u 

B rhole stonr. , , n ; 
erenep. this 9 pQ 9 parison. 
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obscures is the very marked diver¬ 
gence between productivity levels 
in different sectors of the Soviet 
economy, much more pronounced 
than in the West. The low produc¬ 
tivity of the Russian economy as a 
whole reflects productivity lags in 
non-industrial sectors of the 
economy and the fact that 38",, of 
the total labour force is still on the 
land, against 14",. in Germany and 
a mere 4% in Britain. Industrial 
productivity in Russia is probably 
at least as high as in western 
Europe; the Russians themselves 
estimated it at 40-50 *,, of the 
American level in 1962, or some¬ 
what higher than the British. 

On the other hand, these compari¬ 
sons of real GNP a head un¬ 
doubtedly exaggerate the everyday 
living standards of the Russian 
people. In contrast to the West, 
resources available for con¬ 
sumption apparently rose faster 
than GNP in Russia during the 
1950s. Nevertheless, consumers 
in the Soviet Union still get less 
than half of total output, excluding 
communal services, while in west¬ 
ern Europe on average they take 
nearly two-thirds. So even on a 
crude quantitative comparison, 
private consumption standards in 
Russia look to be no more than 
60% of those in the advanced 
western European countries. II 
allowance could be made tor dif¬ 
ferences in quality, variety, market¬ 
ing and servicing of consumer 
goods the gap would be greater. 

Growth in the 1950s 

The transformation of Russia from 
a backward agrarian country into 
a major industrial and military 
power in less thgn three decades 
was based on a very rapid rage, of 
economic growth. In the 19909 
growth in Russia outpaced that in 
every industrial country of the 
West except Italy, Germany and 
Japan, On western definitions of 
GNP, Russian growth averaged 
6.8 % a year, or 5 ’ a head. The 
rise in output per manhour was 
unrivalled anywhere, accounting 
for virtually the whole of the in¬ 
crease in GNP over the 10 years. 
The Russians were able to build 
up and then maintain a very high 
rate of investment. It accounted 
for about 28 % of GNP in 1950-55 
and in 1959 according to estimates 
made by Professor Bergson and by 
the United Nations. This invest¬ 
ment ratio was surpassed only in 
Norway and Japan. Wjftern 
Europe averaged under 20% dur¬ 
ing the period. of invgsptae&t 
was devoted to replacement than" 
in the West, although the ratio has 
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Russia (est ) 

278 2 
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44 
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been rising since 1955. The in¬ 
vestment “ mix,” on the other 
hand, was ptobably only margin¬ 
ally better attuned to growth than 
in western Europe. 

Two factors in particular favoured 
a high return on the enormous net 
investment of the 1950s. Except 
in the fields of space and atomic 
technology, the Russians were, and 
still are, simply exploiting existing 
know-how, catching up with the 
United States. Moreover, they 
made tremendous efforts in train¬ 
ing and research to increase their 
capacity to absorb new techniques. 
By 1959 the percentage of Russia's 
labour force with higher education 
had touched 3.8°,, against 3in 
Italy (1961), 3.7Vr. in Japan (i960) 
and 11.3'*., in America (i960). 
Structural changes in the economy 
—shifts of workers from low-pro¬ 
ductivity jobs to high-productivity 
jobs—helped growth but probably 
no more than in western European 
countries. What was crucially im¬ 
portant in pushing up the rate of 
growth of total output in the Soviet 
Union over the period was the im¬ 
proved performance of agriculture. 
Between 1952 and 1958 agricul¬ 
tural output in Russia rose some 
7.4' „ a year. But the cost was 
high and the returns short-lived. 
The major push came from an in¬ 
crease of about a third in the total 
acreage of arable land. 

Russia also devoted a higher pro¬ 
portion of its total investment to 
agriculture than western European 
countries. Steps were taken to 
raise farmers* incomes. Bur these 
changes did apt permit any sub¬ 
stantial release of labour from the 
land. Nor did shortages of farm 
produce disappear. And after 1958 
agricultural cutout first grew more 
* WL through 
ijMbi'lhd tHe&ift 1963WI disas¬ 
trously/ Hie Ml hr iftx '•yea'tail- 


dcniably due primarily to bad 
weather—output recovered sharply 
in 1964. But no one would pretend 
that all is well with Russian agri¬ 
culture. 

Problems of the 1960s 

Russia's lagging agriculture has 
been the major factor behind the 
marked slackening in the rate of 
growth of total GNP during 1960- 
64—a slowdown reflected in official 
Soviet data as well as western 
assessments. But industrial growth 
has also slowed. 

The slackening industrial advance 
has in part reflected cuts in work¬ 
ing hours. But rigidities in plan¬ 
ning and distortions in the price 
system have also been to blame— 
indeed the difficulties of highly 
centralised quantitative planning 
arc growing as the economy be¬ 
comes increasingly diversified and 
sophisticated. These have been 
most blatant in light industry 
where poor quality and lack of 
adaptation to consumer demand 
have led to startling accumulation 
of unsaleable stocks. 

That these problems are more and 
more widely and loudly discussed 
within Russia itself reflects an im¬ 
portant shift of emphasis in official 
policy. From quantitative goals— 
above all a high rate of capital for¬ 
mation—attention has shifted to 
qualitative ones. In the process the 
call from Professor Liberman and 
others for the greater freedom fof 
enterprises and greater reliance on 
market indicators has slewly 
gained ground. That the growth 
of total output and improvements 
in living standards depend in the 
long-run of* releases of labour 
front « more efficient agricultural 
sector and aji overhaul of planning 
in industry as well is not just a' 
Western talking jf»tnt. 
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KIRKCALDY MEANS BUSINESS 

KiPKcalay offers soli? Benefits To in(fu|ries seeking expansion. 





KIRKCALDY MEANS BUSINESS 

the minimum of red tape . . .. . a 
■\inoroufl, dynamic atmosphere .... an 
industrial tradition .... a skilled labour 
force .... thriving local industries .... 
ample supplies of raw materials, fuel and 
power .... port facilities and docking 
(on direct Sea routes to Continental 
markets) .... easy access by road, over 
the new Forth Road Bridge, to southern 
markets .... Edinburgh, Scotland's 
beautiful oapital, little moffe than 30 
minutes distant, . . .Turnhouse Airport 
even nearer, for direct communication 
with London and European capitals .... 
28 golf courses within 30 miles (including 
the world's finest at St. Andrews) *. . . 
mountaineering, skiing, salmon and 
trout fishing, yachting, all nearby. 

SOLID BENEFITS TO INDUSTRY 

t. The advantage of Government grants 
and Ivans building grants; plant amt 


machinery grants; depreciation allowances; 
10-year working capital loans, etc J The 
busy town of Kirkcaldy is part of a 
Growth Area with the advantages attach¬ 
ed thereto. 

2. A specially trained labour force for your 
particular industry. This exceptional ad¬ 
vantage is the result of Fife’s enlightened 
edvicational policy — probably the most 
progressive in Britain. Workers can be 
trained as your, operatives before you 
ever open up in Kirkcaldy. Financial 
assistance is available if you wish to 
train workers at Jour parent factory. ? * 


If you igant to know more about busy, 
bustling Kirkcaldy — and the profitable 
reasons for living and working in 
this beautiful part of Britain — 
jrtcase post the coupon today . 

nj-uu-Ln Vy 


m 


3. 100°i guaranteed loans on crenitive 
housing* In addition, local authority 
housing is immediately available for key ^ 

workers. Kirkcaldy has some of the best 
housing in Britain and recent schemes 1 
have Won national awards. Land, 
housing and various Services are 
considerably cheaper than in the C c 

smith. ' ^ ‘ V s 
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Some banks are 
more than banks 
...like this one. 

When you operate In five continents, it’s not enough to be lust a 
straightforward, old-fashionedrbank, You must offer a wide tange 
of services and develop associate companies and affiliates. 

You must assist your clients by providing shippdngfacilities for 
international import and export. You must deal with problems of 
air freight, insurance, documentation and chartering. Your 
customers expect it. They expect mpre, too. 

That’s why BOLSA deals with travel arrangements, investment 
management and market information, import and export financing, 
management and advice. BOLSA is more than just a bank. It’s a 
Modem International Banking Group. You won’t find one on 
every street comer. Why not get in touch with BOLSA soon... have 
their advice, experience and information on your side. You’ll 
find life less complicated with jBOLSA. Ask any of the offices 
shown below for our free brochure, ‘'What a Modem International 
Bank Can Do For You”. 


B@LSA 

AN INTERNATIONAL BANKING GROUP 


r< 


Oar full title is the Bank of London 
I and South America, but we do not 
I operate in Great Britain and South 
I America alone. Hence, the new 
‘signature* you see alongside. With 
I offices of the BOLSA Group all over 
I the world, we feel this better ex- 
I presses the true scale of our inter- 
I national operations. 


hfao office: 40-66 Queen Victoria Street, London EC4 City 9822 • u.k. OFnces: Birmingham 3: 50 Great 
Charles Street Central 4058 • bradforo: 65 Well Street Bradford 25693 • manches per: 36 Charlotte Street 
Central 3155 * GI asgow OK 64 West Nile Street City 6898 
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h When iA* GeneratfdgBoard 
came to ertmirte tesdeft ' 
For its neat nuclear power ’ 
station, one hid was outstand¬ 
ingly lower than the others, ' 
to the point where it premises 
nuclear power 'cheaper than 
either coal or oil. In the long 
term, that bid may change 
the energy pattern in Britai& 
In the short term, it is as 
refreshing an old-fashioned, 
red-in-tooth piece of com- 

G tition as British industry 
s seen for some time 


A bout two years ago the General Electric Company in 
America began to offer nuclear power stations at prices 
close to those for which coal-fired stations could be builr. The 
company had calculated that if its customers were prepared 
to accept a standard design off the shelf, as American utilities 
are, then it could make substantial savings by spreading over¬ 
heads over perhaps a dozen or more identical stations. The 
Central Electricity Generating Board in Britain, which was 
at that time paying a minimum of £100 a kilowatt for its 
nuclear stations, but as little as £34 a kilowatt for its coal- 
fired ones, was intensely interested in what General Electric 
was doing. New nuclear designs under development in 
Britain were in considerable technical trouble ; could the 
American designs be built in Britain for the same price as 
in the United States ? They could even cost a good deal 
more and still be cheaper than anything then on offer in 
this country. With a modicum of arm-twisting, CEGB got 
permission to throw open its next nuclear contract to bids 
from all comers, provided only that they submitted proved 
nuclear designs and through British companies. In fact, it 
wanted American bids. 

All the evidence pointed to one or other of the American 
designs being chosen (Westinghouse and Babcock and Wikox 
were also bidding), CEGB had also asked for bids for the 
improved British AGR (advanced gas-cooled reactor, or 
hocted-up Calder Hall), by then past its immediate technical 
troubles. But the kind of AGR that it specified simply could 
not be built for anything approaching the same price as the 
American designs ; the British consortiums submitting the bids 


knew this and said so from the start. When the tenders came 
to be examined, the prices of the American designs worked 
out at around £67 a kilowatt, and those for the kind of AGR 
that the Generating Board had specified were between £10 
and £20 a kilowatt dearer. English Electric probably got 
closest, with a bid of around £77 a kilowatt. 

The Minister of Power was nevertheless able to tell the 
House of Commons on Tuesday that what he rather unneces¬ 
sarily described as “ the greatest breakthrough of all time ” 
had been made, and that the order would go to the British 
system. How did he do it? Because one of the three consortium 
had bent the rules and got away with it. By February, when the 
bids for Dungcness “ B ” had to be in, Atomic Power Con¬ 
structions had designs for a considerably more advanced sort 
of advanced gas-cooled reactor than CEGB had asked for, 
m a condition beyond the back-of-an-envelope stage but also 
somewhat short pi a full tender. So it sent instead a w sub¬ 
mission,” which offered CEGB a 1,200 megawatt station with 
two reactors for a capital cost of £67 a kilowatt—i.e., the 
same as the American designs, but with fuel costs that were 
a good deal iowc$ than theirs. This would offer electricity at 
around 0.43d. per unit. 


T his is 10 per cent lower than the American price, which 
was all that immediately mattered. Bjut it is also the first 
atomic tender to offer electricity, on, CEGB's own loaded 
ground rules, for markedly less chan it can be produced in 
either coal or off-fired stations. The best of these bod) now 
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building will generate power at 0.53d. a unit; so the margin 
is probably of the order of 20 per cent or so, large 
enough to allow the .Komic station's costs to increase a good 
deal and still remain competitive. Figures like these left 
CKGB with no option but to waive its original specification 
and accept the APC “ submission " in preference to the other 
tenders. 

Atomic Power Constructions is all that remains of the 
consortium once known as the United Power Company 
but now shorn ot one of its founders, Crompton Parkinson, 
and more recently, of the British General Electric Company. 
Its driving force is Fairey Aviation, now almost entirely our 
of aviation and deeply into atomics ; plus International Com¬ 
bustion, and Richardsons Westgarth. Its relations with 
CEGB were thought to be soured for all time when its con¬ 
tract to builds nuclear power station at Wylfa was cancelled 
(compensation still not agreed) and given to English Electric. 
Its days wer^,generally considered numbered; the idea of 
its being able to compete with the strong Nuclear Power 
Group (Associated Electrical Industries and Parsons, among 
other companies) or t with English Electric was hardly 
contemplated. So APC had nothing to lose by taking a 
chance. The gamble has paid off, to the tune of £60 
million. 

What the group did was to ignore the Generating Board's 
specifications for an advanced gas-cooled reactor, specifications 
which were strictly—some would say, slavish^—based on the 
Atomic Energy Authority’s experimental prototype at Wind- 
scale. In the spring of last year ideas were floating round 
the authority that suggested the power of such a reactor could 
conceivably be doubled without much increase in size. For 
the record, these turned on doubling the number of fuel rods 
in each bundle (assembled rather like milk bottles in a crate) 
from 18 to 36. From this flowed a sequence of design modifi¬ 
cations that all simplified, and by simplifying cheapened, the 
construction. It was nor until October last year that the 
authority itself was sure the idea would work ; in November, 
the proposition was put to CEGB. 

Atomic Power Constructions had naturally enough not 
broadcast its own interest in the more advanced design. When 
the generating board finally decided to accept the arguments 
for this design, there was less than three months to the closing 
date for bids, and the other consortia had gone too far with 
designs based on the original engineering ground-rules to do 
what nearly amounted to a complete re-design. And so APC' 
gets the job. It was a cool gamble, coolly played ; one can 
admire the nerve yet feel a twinge of sympathy for the other 
two consortiums left behind. English Electric has enough 
work at the Wylfa station to keep its atomic group employed 
lor some years. But The Nuclear Power Group needed that 
order, and badly. TNPG said the loudest of any that the 
sort of AGR specified by the generating board could not 
conceivably be built for a competitive price. But it did not 
think to buck the rules as APC did. Instead, it put its greatest 
effort behind the bid for the American General Electric 
system, for which it was the licensee. And lost. 

In the light of the bid for Dungeness “ B,” what should 
Britain's future fuel policy be ? The argument against 
atomic power, particularly the British kind, has been its high 
capital cost; Dungeness ** B ” is still twice the price of an 
equivalent coal-fired station. But for the first time its efeti- 
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mates of generating costs are substantially lower. In ten years 
the price of nuclear power stations in Britain has dropped 
by nearly two-thirds, and the cost of power from them by the 
same amount The first stations cost as much as £186 a 
kilowatt, and produce electricity at 1 jd. a unit; Dungeness 
“ B ” should cost £67 a kilowatt and generate at 0.43d. a unit. 
More than ever, in the light of this rapid roll towards com¬ 
petitive costs, it is plain that the generating board was wrong 
to rush as it did into a headlong programme of nuclear power 
building before scientists had got the price right. But what 
should it do now that the price fa cotopetitlvt } ' . \ \ 

Nuclear power is base load power; all costs are worked on 
the assumption of g ^per cent load. On plans* 

even the fitVnfceteac ■ 00 km w0I not come off baseiofcd before 
1985 $ by then they irijl be4vell past their book life of 20 
ycafs. Butjdq* assu&ed that only four new nuclear stations; 
including Dungeness Would be ordered by #1970, with 
a total capacity of around $,000 megawatts. This rough 
figure was pencilled in before anyone but a scientist was 
prepared even to guess when nuclear power might hit coal* 
fired prices. Now that they are actually lower, ought CEGB 
to start switching a much higher proportion of its new capacity 
over to atoms ? There is a reason to hesitate, and that is 
because atomic power is making’one of its periodic technical 
heaves, on to a new plateau. It is not only die AGR system 
that is suddenly showing promise. The fast breeder up at 
Dounreay, which has been so long a-Coming that most people 
have forgotten about it, is showing an unexpected ability to 
use as much as 9 per cent of its fuel; it was always said that 
this system would break even when it reached 4 percent. 

S o there are a good many unseided technical questions about 
the right form of atomic power. But for the other fuel 
industries, Dungeness “ B ” marks the turning point at which 
an increasing proportion of new generating capacity—in 
Britain, probably also in the world—will start to be turned 
over to atomic power and away from coal, conceivably even 
away from oil, certainly away from oil in countries that tax 
fuel oil as heavily as Britain does. The coal industry will 
have to re-think its future. In the United States, the mines 
have started to hit back at atomic power, of the General 
Electric style, by savage cutting of their own delivered coal 
prices. But price wars of this kind can only be conducted from 
maximum efficiency pits. In Britain, the Coal Board which 
has based so much of its thinking on the assumption of a 
steadily rising demand for power station coal may have to 
put this one market that it thought was growing dependably 
into the levelling off category. In that case, what can become 
of its hopes of sticking to 200 million tons a year ? Atomic 
Power Constructions may have solved its own problem of 
survival with Dungeness “ B,” and the Atomic Energy 
Authority may have vindicated its research strategy at the same 
time, but they have between them raised awkward questions 
for a host of other people. These can only hope that Atomic 
Power Construction’s figures will turn out *n examination to 
be wrong, or that the AGR’s inside will crumble to biscuit as 
it threatened to do in those far-off peaceful days when atomic 
power was expensive, and the AGR could not work. “ We 
have hit the jackpot with this/’ said the Minister of Power. 
Some companies—and industries—will say " speak for your¬ 
self.” 
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Corporation Tax Reconsidered 

As Britain’s largest investment ever in fiscal theory and 
the most fundamental change ever made in our tax 
structure., the corporation tax deserved far more empirical 
research in advance than it in fact ever got 


I F the Inland ‘Revenue was taken unawares by the corpora¬ 
tion tax proposals with which Mr Kaldor arrived last 
October at Somerset House, it had no business to be. Some 
form of corporation tax had been under consideration in this 
counfry for several years. It must be borne in mind that there 
can be many different forms of corporation tax, ranging from 
the scheme put forward for discussion by the previous govern¬ 
ment (in April, 1964) for putting profits and income tax onto 
the same basis, thus effectively making a high corporate tax 
with a standard rate tax credit on dividends to—at the other 
extreme'—the present government’s low corporate tax with 
zero tax credit for dividends. 

In his first statement of the corporate tax proposal in 
November, 1964 the Chancellor gave as the main objects of 
the scheme “ to modernise the tax system, to get rid of 
anomalies and to provide an incentive to dynamic companies 
to develop at a rapid pace through the use of their ploughed 
back profits.” 

Of these three specific objectives, modernisation, in so far 
as it is not merely a word, means improved efficiency. Serious 
demonstration of the administrative efficiency of the corpora¬ 
tion tax can only be based orfa careful quantitative investiga¬ 
tion, through a sample survey of companies and government 
offices, to ascertain the administrative and transitional costs 
of alternative systems of corporate taxation. It is much the 
same kind of problem that arises as with a shift to decimal 
coinage: the obsolescence of expensively acquired tax know¬ 
ledge is as serious as the obsolescence of calculating machines. 
There is no sign that any such study has been undertaken. 

The objective of avoiding anomalies relates primarily to 
avoiding the procedure whereby tax-exempt bodies (companies 
out of a taxpaying position or pension funds) could reclaim 
the standard rate of income tax on dividends received when 
it may have been the case that the company paying the divi¬ 
dend was also out of a taxpaying position—so that the stan¬ 
dard rate of income tax reclaimed on the dividends had never 
in fact been paid. The previous government (and apparently 
the Revenue) had rejected the view that this was an anomaly ; 
and in so far as it is considered one, it could readily have 
been stopped by an extension of the Net British rate system 
which prevents this “ anomaly ” for companies paying low 
rates of British tax because of heavy foreign tax credit. 

The third objective of the corporation tax—that of 
encouraging ploughback in “ dynamic companies ”— has been 
argued on two grounds by government spokesmen. The first 
is simply that the corporate tax would reduce the tax burden 
on rapidly growing companies because they distribute less. 
It will also, of course, reduce the tax burden on stagnant and 
conservative companies which pursue the policy of low distri¬ 
butions too. The central issue, however, must be the quanti¬ 
tative importance of these factors. This rums on the dif¬ 


ferences in the rates of pay-out of the different categories of 
firms, the volume of investment accounted for by these cate¬ 
gories and evidence of the extent to which their investment 
has been checked by the operation of the present tax systems, 
There is no evidence that the government has attempted that 
kind of analysis, either. 

On a more general level, this third objective of the corpora¬ 
tion tax has been advocated on the grounds that it will result 
in higher levels of corporate saving and investment. This 
may be assumed to work from the fact that the personal income 
tax is not levied on retained earnings. Hence it is as if personal 
investment in companies via retained earnings was allowable 
as a deduction against personal taxes. Companies mighr, there¬ 
fore, conclude that they can retain more and Invest at a lower 
rate of return without impairing the interests of their share¬ 
holders. (As a technical point, however, it must be noted that 
income tax savings from retained earnings will to a significant 
degree be offset by capital gains tax liability on the increase 
in share values resulting from the retained earnings.) 


B i t this general claim for the corporation tax presupposes 
two questions of fact. The first is that companies are 
strongly influenced in their investment and financing decisions 
hv tax considerations. The evidence of Surveys of the methods 
by which companies analyse investment decisions and analysis 
of the workings of rhe differential profits rax is to the contrary. 
The Chancellor himself used the evidence of these surveys as 
to the unresponsiveness of companies to tax incentives 
as justification for not increasing capital allowances to offset 
the fact that the rate of tax against which they will remain 
allowable will be lower than the present rate of company 
income tax. 

The second question of fact is that increases in corporate 
sector saving will not be offset by rhe shareholders—at whose 
expense the saving is provided—saving less. The main con¬ 
sideration here is the rate of saving of shareholders in quoted 
companies. If these normally save a high proportion of their 
income, then a reduction in dividends will automatically reduce 
their level of savings (as well as reducing government tax 
revenues from surtax). The extreme concentration of wealth 
in this country (5 per cent of the population own 75 per cent 
of the wealth), apd the fact that insurance companies and pen¬ 
sion funds with hif h rates of saving own 17 per cent of quoted 
ordinary shares, creates the strong presumption that the rate 
of saving from dividends is very high; and therefore that a 
substantial proportion of any increase in corporate saving 
through reductions in dividends would automatically be offset 
by- reductions in savings and surtax. Compounding the low 
probabilities of these two presupposed questions of fact, and 
taking into account the special provisions to check high saving 
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in dose corporations, it must be concluded that* on the 
existing available evidence, the probability of a signify 
cant net increase in saving and investment is extremely 
small. 

A claim subsequently made for the corporation tax—though 
it was not mentioned in the Chancellor's statement of Novem¬ 
ber nth—has been that it would correct the present system's 
bias towards overseas investment and ultimately produce sub¬ 
stantial improvements in Britain's balance of payments posi¬ 
tion. The bias is alleged to result from the fact that, unlike 
the tax system of most other countries, the credit for foreign 
raxes could extinguish all personal tax liability in this country. 

It would seem that the only concept of bias of any relevance 
would be whether or not for the same gross of tax profits a 
British company would prefer to invest abroad rather than in 
Britain. The system of double taxation relief, as applied to 
companies, effectively applies such UK tax as will bring the 
combined foreign and British tax liability up tp the tax which 
would be paid on gross profits earned in this country. In this, 
the only relevant sense, the present system of British taxation 
is neutral between home and overseas investment. Where the 
old system did give a bias was to overseas portfolio investment 
by high surtax payers. 

The claim that the corporation tax will improve the balance 
of payments again turns on questions of fact. The first is that 
Britain's direct capital expons are significantly disadvantageous 
to our balance of payments, and the second is that companies 
are to a significant degree influenced by tax considerations 
when contemplating overseas investment. There is no publicly 
available evidence on either of these two questions of fact. Yet 
if cither of them proves to be untrue this claim for the corpora¬ 
tion tax would collapse. 

On this issue, the corporation tax seems to be involved in 
serious inconsistency of purpose. If one objective of the tax 
is to separate shareholders from the company and develop a 
managerial capitalism, then this should incline companies to 
safeguard rheir managerial interests by sacrificing those of the 
shareholders, and to maintain their investment abroad by cut¬ 
ting back or reducing the rate of increase of dividends. As 
far as it is possible to forecast on the basis of negligible 
evidence, it is to be expected that the general indifference of 
British companies to questions of taxation as regards their 
investment decisions and the desire to preserve managerial 
interest against those of shareholders will, in fact, result in a 


negligible fall in British direct investment abroad a f ^ result 
• of the corporation rax. > ‘ \ ^ ^ t j 

iThe alarming conclusion that emerges from (his attempt 
to evaluate the economic effects of the corporation tax is 
that this major upheaval in our tax structure has been under¬ 
taken with virtually no attempt on the part of the government 
to present the public with anything in the nature of a care¬ 
fully argued objective and above all empirically substantiated 
case. It is not argued that such a case could nbt be made outi 
but the issue turns on several questions of fact which the 
government has not attempted to ascertain. There is, in fact, 
a grave suspicion that the corporation tax proposal is based on 
nothing more than the conjuncture of a desire to introduce a 
differential profits tax, the purely conceptual arguments of 
Mr Kaldor’s minority report of the Royal Commission on 
Taxation, and an overwhelming desire to demonstrate the 
government's willingness for change. There is # the danger 
therefore that Britain's most valuable scarce resource—its 
capacity for change—has been recklessly squandered. 

In part this failure of empiricism and objectivity stems from 
the weaknesses of our parliamentary institutions, which almost 
totally deprive a party in opposition of the costly expert 
research and technical advice required for the formulation of 
policy on complex issues. Once in office, the party has con¬ 
ferred upon it overwhelming resources and executive and legis¬ 
lative authority to implement the policies which while out of 
office it has, for this reason, often quite inadequately prepared, 
but to which it is by then irrevocably committed. 

If, as seems to be the case, neither party is prepared to go 
over to the American congressional committee system as a 
means of providing expert research and technical advice, the 
alternative might be the utilisation of Neddy, the National 
Institute or even the Department of Economic Affairs to help 
brief Parliament, giving these organisations appropriate addi¬ 
tional staff in the fields of taxation and finance. In this area 
of their activities these organisations might operate under the 
joint control of their own directors and an all-party committee 
of MPs and have reasonable access to government departments. 
Unless some means is found of briefing the party out of office 
upon the economic implications of the policies it is formulat¬ 
ing, we are liable again to undergo major and largely irrevoc¬ 
able economic and fiscal change—with the same needless 
uncertainty and the same complete absence of essential 
empirical inquiry. 
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FRENCH ECONOMY 

Recognising the Worst 

Pans 


T hi ; French statistical institute has just 
made an agonising reappraisal of its 
growth forecast. Government optimism 
it» also being toned down. It had to be. 
The performance of the French economy in 
1965 is now expected to be the worst 
recorded for seven years and perhaps even 
since the end of the war. 


Expansion forecast for this year has been 
scaled down to a mere 2.5 per cent, less than 
half the average growth rate over the last 
six years, and considerably below the 4.3 
per cent gain forecast for 1963 by govern¬ 
ment experts last autumn. This is due to 
the stagnation of industrial production— 
actually down on 1964 levels since the 


beginning of this year—and to the sluggish* 
ness of private investment. 

Producing less than forecast, France is 
necessarily also distributing less, private 
consumption may rise only a bare x per cent 
this year, instead of the 3 per cent forecast 
last October. In practice this means a drop 
in living standards this year for a large num¬ 
ber "(estimated at a million) pf wage-earners 
oh reduced wbrking hours. Government 
experts think that the average rise in hourly 
wage rates will be only 5 per cent this year. 
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Taking* imp ^ccoiiiit price increases, this 
would meanarrise -of only 2.5 per cent in 
real 1 wage rates. 'A drop of one hour in The 
number of hotirs actually worked 4 week 
will be enough to wipe out this slight rise 
altogether. And this is the situation workers 
face in a large number of industries. 

When launching their Stabilisation plan 
18 months ago* Messieurs Gascard d’Estaing 
and Pompidou were expecting a halt to 
price rises and a revival of investment. That 
is not what they got. The latest data show 
that prices rose 3.5 per cent in 1964 and 
will rise by 2.2 per cent this year. In 
investment, the failure is bigger: capital 
expenditure by private firms will not be 
any greater this year than last. And if, as 
a whole, net fixed capital formation, is to 
increase by 7 to 8 per cent, this is entirely 
due to budgetary loans and the growing 
effort bring made by th» Freich to hou^c 
themselves. None of these investments do 
piuch for industrial productivity. 

Official forecasts for 1966 are scarcely any 
better. A growth of 4 per cent is hoped 
for* but it is recognised that this would 
require a strong industrial recovery by the 
end of this year. Any such happy rebound 
is difficult to envisage at present; business 
opinion surveys show industrialists more 
reserved over future expansion than officials 
had hoped was the case. Indeed, the out¬ 
look would justify energetic state action to 
stimulate the economy. But M. Giscard 
d'Estaing—still opposing the Prime 
Minister on this point—does not support 
an active policy of stimulation for fear of 
seeing expansion lead to soarffig .prices. 

At most, he would accept selective 
measures to encourage productive invest¬ 
ment and to help industries especially hard 
hit—cars, textiles, and the capital goods in¬ 
dustries. The Finance Minister prefers a 
“ low gear ” economy and price stability to 
rapid expansion and inflation. 

1 HADE AND DEVELOPMENT 

Australian Snub for Gatt 

Canberra 

A ustralia’s official and long-standing 
suspicion of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade has now led to a formal 
unconditional refusal to sign the new 
article 37. This commits members both to 
give high priority to reducing non-tariff 
barriers and to refrain from increasing tariff 
barriers on imports of interest to less de¬ 
veloped countries. Not wishing to seem 
unwilling to help the less developed coun¬ 
tries, however, the Minister for Tfcade, Mr 
John McEwea, has announced that Austra¬ 
lia will tok for a waiver from the Gatt rules 
so as' to extend tariff preferences to imports 
from these countries 1 Official disillusion¬ 
ment with Gatt is based on tho^dnViction 
that the organisation has helped onljrmdus- 
trial exports of importance to the major 
powers. Mr McEwen complains that Gatt 
“ has not yet brought about any significant 
improvement in the trade of its primary pro¬ 
ducing and Jess developed members." The 
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particularobjectim to article 97, similarly, 
is chat repetitive” position 

of the leH developed cotaitries will not be 
improved;”'1 In the Australian view the 
major pan of the increase in trade prompted 
by any across-the-bpord tariff cuts would 
accrue ter countries which already have a 
vast industrial capacity, What is more, the 
commitments in article 37 would prevent 
Australia from resorting to tariff increases 
on the commodities covered, no matter what 
the circumstances. If Australia could dock 
article 37 and'extend tariff preferences in¬ 
stead, the manoeuvre would improve her 
standing with the less developed countries 
and still give the authorities full control 
over tariffs. 

This matters, since tariffs have become 
increasingly important as an instrument to 
protect domestic Australian industry. For 
twentyr.five years they had been eclipsed by 
wartime shortages and post-war exchange 
and import controls. But quantitative im¬ 
port controls were finally abandoned in 
i960, lnevitahly the Tariff Board has in¬ 
creased in power andj importance* 

Indeed, a major overhaul of the whole 
Australian tariff is being instituted, involv¬ 
ing a sweeping ciriuiry <.by the- Board i$to 
whole industries. The motor vehicle, petro¬ 
leum, textiles, chemicals and aluminium 
industries are already Under scrurtny. * In¬ 
stead of a ma&s of individual tariff rates for 
particular commodities it now ‘appears Aus¬ 
tralia is going to be given broad rates of 
duty that will apply to whole classes of 
commodities within each major industry for 
a period of years. 

EUROPEAN CAR TRADE 

Who Wants Freedom ? 

P redictably, Mr Wilson’s kite flying in 
Vienna this week included the possi¬ 
bility of an agreement on cars between die 
two west European trading blocks similar 
to the recent Aracrican-Canadian deal. It is 
likely to be greeted by horse laughs all 
round. For the American pact was more 
or less an agreement between the Canadian 
government and die three leading American 
car manufacturers—who promised to be 
good boys and make a lot of cars (and parts 
of cars) in Canada in return for theoretical 
free trade. 

One major argument against the possi¬ 
bility of a European car free trade area is 
the hostility of the French and Italian 
governments and car manufacturers 
towards these same American companies. 
The hostility extends to all Anglo-Saxons 
when it conies to commercial vehidepr- 
which the common market countries wish 
to exdude from the Kennedy Round nego¬ 
tiations. This is a very sensitive point. 
While Ford and General Motors are well 
established inside the common market with 
cars, their European bases for commercial 
vehicles are manufactured in England: and 
free trade would be of the greatest possible 
help to them—and to Chiysler, British 
Motor Corporation and Leyland. Few, if 
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any, of the EuropWA'ttttktefs'Wduld WiMe 
to compete with these giants. 

doudy. For Britain is (with Swedtri)s 3 fie 
only vehicle manufacturing country: and 
all the other five countries have taken steps 
to ensure that free trade will net apply ns 
it glpuidt , These tajp* 
the bwe tedmkwie {jprwtm r . by, .Article 
$ of the §to«Aolm .cpoirantiQoi^iff.*to 
increase your internal “ revcnu^ptqauciafc 
duties ” at the satuf time 49 you zedffle 
external tariffs. Finland has pot e*rep 
reduced its customs duties on cars aqd hgs 
allowed freer credit terms to purchasers of 
Russian cars than buyers of otherp. , Both 
Norway and Switzerland have partially 
•negated the agreement by retaining or 
increasing internal taxes. Pressure, k now 
being exerted through Efta for thqsc to be 
reduced. Pcnmack has abolished duties 
altogether on parts to be assembled i^-the 
country—thus helping the Americans and 
the Germany the only people to assemble 
there. Portugal has an import qupta of 
75 (seventy-five) cars of each make:; aqd 
Efta reductions in duty do not apply to 
imported components. So no wonder the 
British manufacturers fed bitter about tjbe 
outcries that greeted our simple p*r cent 
import surcharge. It 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Tin has lost £18 of earlier gains as news 
from Bolivia became slightly less violent. 
The other base metals risoshow less 
confidence as selling in London and New 
York have helped supplies. Coffee 
futures move up as President Johnson baa 
signed legislation for full ITS member¬ 
ship of the International Agr ee m e n t. 
Quotas are now down by 41 % «bd these 
become effective in the third quarter of 
this year. A slight strengthening in 
rubber prices reflects rumours of Russian 
purchases from Singapore in June. 
Cocoa is now down to Ills. 3 d. a cwt. 

FELL 1.4 this week (to May 26 ). 
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nineteen commodities weighted according to their < 
relative shares of world trade in 195S. 

* Changes relate to this week's figureSi but these , 'I 
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beyond last week. 
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NORWEGIAN SHIPPING 

America's Restrictions 
Bite 

Stockholm 

o* fifty years Norway Kfts relied on 
net imports of capital from overseas— 
and no single industry has been more de¬ 
pendent on foreign, particularly American, 
loans for its development than the shipping 
industry. All this has become part and 
parcel of Norwegian government policy. 
But it now looks as if a tougher American 
policy will force a change. President 
Johnson’s measures to curb the outflow of 
dollars have already hit Norway’s ship¬ 
ping. 

Norway’s total net imports of foreign 
capital have averaged 1,000 million kronor 
(£50 million) a year since the war. During 
1962-65 the inflow has been to the tune 
of 1,250 million kronor, of which two thirds 
has gone to finance shipbuilding. In the 
new 4-year programme recently submitted 
by the governmenr it is calculated that in 
the period 1965-69 this dependence on 
foreign credits will be reduced, but only 
down to some 800 million kronor a year 
of which, very tentatively, 300 million 
kronor a year will go to shipping. 

Foreign financing for ships has been 
raised almost entirely in the American credit 
market. Mortgage loans, covering 50-60 
per cent of construction costs, have usually 
been raised directly by shipowners or ship¬ 
yards and guaranteed by Norwegian com¬ 
mercial banks. Sometimes the banks have 
borrowed themselves and re-lent the funds 
to the shipowners and yards. Directly and 
indirectly then, the shipping industry was 
especially vulnerable to curbs on American 
lending abroad. 

True the American authorities have 
indicated that preference should be given, 
within the scope of the restrictions, to the 
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Scandinavian shipbuilding industry in view 
of its long history of financial dependence. 
But considering the limited supply erf total 
credits, this preference cannot be ex¬ 
pected to amount to much in terms of hard 
cash. And the prospects for raising the 
credits elsewhere are anything but bright. 
Probably only a minor part of industry’s 
demands could be shifted successfully to 
Europe. 

At home, the special Norwegian credit 
institutions for shipbuilding finance arc 
between them allowed to issue bonds 
amounting to no more than 200 million 
kronor a year, a figure covering only a 
quarter of the producton costs of ship¬ 
building in Norwegian yards. The Nor¬ 
wegian banks have informed the shipyards 
that they cannot promise to fill the gap. 
Not surprisingly, it is now feared that Nor¬ 
wegian shipyards may soon be reduced to 
turning down orders for lack of credits to 
get on with the job. 


ZAM BI AN/COPPER 


Archaic Royalties 

T in- copper companies in Zambia replied 
this week to the government’s refusal 
to change the basis on which royalties are 
calculated more in disappointment than 
anger, asking it to reconsider its decision. 
They had felt, with some reason, that to 
base royalties on London Metal Exchange 
prices—a system inherited by the govern¬ 
ment from the British South Africa Com¬ 
pany—was not realistic (and for some mines 
was positively harmful) when almost all the 
copper is sold at far lower prices by the 
companies direct to large customers. The 
companies arc presently paying royalties of 
about £56 a ton on a LMli price of £475 
while selling more than 90 per cent of the 
copper at £288, on which the royalty would 
be £31. Two weeks ago the government of 
Zambia refused to change the basis of the 
royalty formula, probably as much out of 
unwillingness to seem soft on the copper 
companies as of a lack of enthusiasm for put¬ 
ting themselves, and this essential source of 
foreign currency, in the companies’ hands. 
For. they might argue, might not the com¬ 
panies artificially depress prices in order to 
reduce their tax bill ? Reasoning along 
these lines, the Chilean government, whose 
income is based on realised prices, ordered 
Anaconda to put its prices up, the effect of 
which was seen in the recent Zambian in- 
crease^ Middle East oil countries also had 
this in mind when the oil concessions were 
first negotiated on the basis of posted prices 
which, in the present weak market for 
petroleum, are rather higher than realised 
prices. 

But the copper companies, Anglo Ameri¬ 
can and Roan Selection Trust, are pegging 
prices in a seller’s market to stabilise them. 
Market fluctuations are inconvenient for 
the large industrial companies that are the 
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main customers and add to the pressures on 
them to seek substitute materials ; these 
pressures are intensified when the price rises 
In this situation the I*ondon Metal 
Exchange, handling only a small proportion 
of the copper sold, is a volatile indicator. 
The companies maintain that to make the 
LME less volatile, by putting more of their 
copper through it, is not possible mainly 
because of the variety of products made, 
which require close contact between the 
supplier and customer. However, the 
attractions to this African government of an 
independent indicator are obvious, as they 
were to the British governments that pre¬ 
ceded it. 

Where the system is less attractive is in 
its effect, which the companies pointed out 
this week, of loading a higher rate of tax 
on the least profitable, sometiifies marginal, 
mines. Instead they suggest a tax on profit¬ 
ability. which would encourage the opera¬ 
tion and development of less profitable 
mines and “ would be in the best interests 
of Zambia and of the future development 
of the mining industry.” The Zambian 
government ought to take this suggestion 
seriously. The tax can be pitched at a level 
that would yield as much to the country as 
the present royalty and, by encouraging an 
extension of the industry, could bear on the 
urgent problem of the unemployed, and 
presently dissident, miners. Probably the 
most acceptable solution would be a com¬ 
promise between the two: a lower royalty, 
designed to fit modern conditions (the 
original was worked out with chartered at 
a time when copper was £80 a ton) plus a 
tax designed to take account of the profit¬ 
abilities of different mines. 


Inflation Compared 

The United States continues to 
chalk up little more than a 1 per 
cent increase in consumer 
prices over the latest twelve- 
months period, compared with 
5i per cent in both Britain and 
Italy. 
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Who’s Been Borrowing MY Plan ? 


A S world trade grows , countries need bigger reserves to guard against the danger of bigger imbalances in 1 their payments. The 
jTL experts are generally agreed that gold production is not big enough to provide the necessary increase , and that it if no longer 
satisfactory to let larger foreign holdings of dollars and sterling do the trick (the gold-exchange standard), since these'short-term claims 
against the United States and Britain are now so big that people are becoming reluctant to hold them . A series of spfeclpf^by a now 
familiar band of experts in London this week showed that they are prepared, to be contntendqbly flexible—as long as the enq product 
still bears their name . The plans , once bewildering in their variety , are beginning to coalesce. But the ideas of the g^anct-dadEy Of all 
the experts , Maynard Keynes , are still considered unduly far out mote than ' thirty years after he first propounded tkeni. 


Proposer 

Triffin 


How Reserves would be created 


IMF adds to liquidity where and 
when and to amount it thinks neces¬ 
sary by buying government securities 
in different countries’ capital markets, 
and paying for them with cheques on 
the Fund, i.e. creating a gold- 
guaranteed deposit with the Fund for 
the benefit of the country whose 
securities are bought. 


Method of Control 


IMF conducts itself almost as a world 
central bank, sanctioned by the 
weighted votes of over ioo members. 
Harrod’s plan (see p. 1049) would need 
less continuous decision-making by the 
Fund, because amounts and limits 
would be fixed beforehand. 


Comments 


Why pretend that the IMF <*a act 
like a central bank when there is no 
consensus ? asks Bernstein. Triffin 
points out that none of the 'plans can 
be launched without a wide consensus. 
But he would be prepared to limit the 
deposits system initially to advanced 
countries, to set a ceiling on reserve 
creation, and maybe to insist *on 
members holding a certain'proportion 
of Fund deposits to gold—all like 
Bernstein. The IMF itself flow sup¬ 
ports a gentle move TCffin-ward. f 


Maudling 


Stamp 


A country that bought another’s cur¬ 
rency in a support operation could, 
with the agreement of the country sup¬ 
ported, pay it into a gold-guaranteed 
“ mutual currency account ” in the 
IxMF. It would not, however, be 
allowed to draw on the account until 
such time as it got into deficit itself. 


IMF adds to liquidity by a fixed 
amount cacli year by investing in de¬ 
veloping countries, either directly in 
their capital market or through the 
International Development Associa¬ 
tion. Recipients would use the IMF 
certificates they got in this way to buy 
from advanced countries, which would 
regard the certificates as good-as-gold 
additions to reserve assets. 


How the system would be controlled 
—and what pressure would be put on 
the country being helped to get back 
into balance—was never spelt out 
clearly. 


No need for continuing control once 
annual amount agreed. Any advanced 
country in baJanec-of-payments sur¬ 
plus could protect itself by “opting 
out ” and declining to accept the 
certificates. 


The intention is to bolster rather than 
replace the goldrcxchange standard. 
The Economist hjss suggested that 
deposits of sterling and dollars in the 
account should be possible at any time, 
and that these deposits should hi freely 
transferable ihto any currency, but hot 
into gold. 


Triffin has adopted Stamp’s invest¬ 
ment idea as a useful way of 
channelling part of the yearly creation 
of reserve assets into long-t^rm invest¬ 
ments. Bernstein says Stamp would 
actually reduce the flow of resources 
to the poor, since American Congress¬ 
men would insist on former aid 
recipients paying with Stamp paper. 
But see below. 


Bernstein 


New reserve assets would be created 
among the 11 most advanced countries 
only (Group of 10 plus Switzerland) 
by each one agreeing to hold the cur¬ 
rencies of the others in pre-arranged 
proportions (Composite Reserve Units) 
in its reserves. Each would agree 
to use these units with gold in a fixed 
proportion in settlements between the 
11. The French Cru proposal is an 
elegantly doctored version of Bern¬ 
stein. However, Bernstein would allow 
dollars and sterling to go on playing 
their present reserve role, in so far as 
they remained acceptable, whereas the 
French, apparently, would not. 


The increase of liquid reserves 
achieved would depend on how much 
ot the CRU it was decided to create. 
Since the Group of Ten has no pro¬ 
vision for derision by majority vote, 
it has been objected that the most 
conservative governments might pre¬ 
vent enough CRU being issued. To 
prevent recurrent arguments over this, 
Bernstein now suggests that a fixed 
amount of CRU should be issued each 
year (rather like Stamp). 


A big objection to the CRU proposal 
is that it does nothing for the develop¬ 
ing countries. The French reply that 
the poor need aid, not liquidity, and 
that the advanced countries' willing¬ 
ness to give aid would be greater once 
their monetary position had been 
strengthened by the CRU. Bernstein 
now suggests (shades of Stamp and 
the latest Triffin) that 25 per cent of 
the CRU be handed over to the IMF 
each year, most of whiqh could be 
channelled to the under-developed. 


Rueff 


Double the price of gold, and—in 
common with Triffin*—ban the use of 
national currencies as exchange 
reserves* 


None, once the system was* launched, 
except the “forces of the m'*?ket,” 
which would also cause the supply of 
newly-mined gold to rise. 


M. RuefTs plan' is sb Simple that it 
requires nothing more than that every¬ 
body should pledge themselves in ad¬ 
vance to .observe old-world proposals 
for neutralising inflationary effects and 
funding the stexliqg balances. 


Quotes of the Week*—Triffin : 1 must sky that if my 6 wh proposals are not accepted, I think M. RiiefPs plan would be better thkn nothing. 
Bernstein : t am gratified to see that the "French have taken up my plan, though they have unfortunately modified it. Stamp : The way 
Professor Triffin nas incorporated my suggestions ixito bis plan has made me, personally, very happy. Maudling : Actually, irS not really 
my plan at all. Rueff : Why not adopt my plan before ii just happens ? 
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Japan's Financial Tremors 

Tokyo 

In mid-March Kakuei Tanaka, Japan’s able Minister of Finance, made a series 
of television appearances in Tokyo decrying the fact that foreign banks and 
investors were taking “ a too serious attitude ” towards Japan’s largest postwar 
bankruptcy—the collapse of the Sanyo Special Steel Co. Mr Tanaka told the 
Japanese public that the Sanyo fiasco was “ absolutely an isolated case ” and 
explained that just because there have been from 540 to 585 bankruptcy cases 
per month since last autumn, it is " no indication that the economy is experi¬ 
encing serious difficulties.” Even the Sorcerer’s Apprentice didn’t manage to 
stir up as much trouble. 

Since his television appearances, unfortunately, a smooth-talking Tokyo 
businessman—president of the Fukihara Sangyo K.K.—has hoodwinked one of 
the nation’s largest banks, the Mitsubishi, out of more than Yen 3,000 million 
(£3 million) in deposit certificates. This has now been followed by the approach 
to bankruptcy of Japan’s second largest security house, the Yamaichi Securities 
Company—and the rallying around of 18 of the nation’s top city banks backed 
up by the Bank of Japan and the worried Finance Ministry. 

Bail-Out on the Stock Market 


Y amaichi, capitalised at Yeo 8,000 mil¬ 
lion (£8 million), had accumulated 
debts of approximately Yen 70,000 million 
(£70 million) and liabilities of Yen 110,000 
million following the apparently unstop¬ 
pable decline in the Tokyo Stock Exchange. 
This total figure of Yen 180,000 million 
includes Yen 55,000 million entrusted to the 
company for investment operations. 
Yamaichi was growing rapidly under its 
former president, Hajime Okami, a bull 
trader in the old tradition, as long as the 
market was attracting millions of share¬ 
holders among the general public. But as 
soon as the new investors lost their shining 
faith in the market two years ago prices 
plummeted and the securities houses found 
themselves losing money on day-by-day 
operations. Mr Okami was forced to step 
down last October after his company had 
rim up a loss of more than Yen 3,454 mil¬ 
lion. He was replaced by an ex-banker, 
Teru Hidaka, who is now trying to put his 
house in order. 

It had been widely known for several 
months that the Yamaichi executives were 
in trouble. But there had been an appeal to 
financial writers in Japan not to report these 
difficulties because 01 the effect this might 
have upon domestic and foreign investors, 
possibly causing a run on Yamaichi shares. 
The run started on May 22nd, the day after 
18 Japanese banks, the Bank of Japan and 
the Ministry of Finance announced that 
they would take emergency measures to 
prevent the debt-ridden security firm from 
seeking refuge under provisions of the cor¬ 
porate rehabilitation law. 

The banks agreed to defer interest pay¬ 
ments of Yen 150 million per month— 
Yamaichi’s annual interest burden was esti¬ 
mated at about Yen 8,000 million—and 
offered business adjustment funds to be 
used to tide Yamaichi over its present diffi¬ 
culties. Yamaichi at the height of its rise 
in the early 1960*3 had 9,000 employees in 
113 offices. By April of this year, this had 


been reduced to 6,700 employees in 90 
offices. Mr Hidaka is now in the process of 
dismissing about 810 employees (regular 
and part-time), closing 13 of the company’s 
offices liquidating much of the firm’s 
present assets and generally slashing 
operating costs to meet demands of 
creditors. 

Yamaichi's share of trading in the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange is estimated at about 16 per 
cent and its commission income per share 
handled at about Yen 0.64. With share 
prices falling (after rising on an average of 
10 times since 1952), Yamaichi was destined 
to go deeply into the red. Yamaichi report¬ 
edly entered the red figures during the six 
month period ending on March 31, 1965, 
for a total of Yen 2,000 million. By the end 
of April, however, under Mr Okami’s 
management the debt for the month had 
dropped to below Yen 400 million, leaving 
the Finance Ministry convinced that the 
shelving of interest payments and the slash¬ 
ing of expenses mil balance Yamaichi’s 
books once again. By the end of Septem¬ 
ber, if all goes well, the company may be 
able to wipe out its past deficits. The Bank 
of Japan is reported to be considering the 
unusual step of lending Yamaichi £20 mil¬ 
lion to tide it over its difficulties. 

Fears were prevalent in Tokyo that if 
Yamaichi had been permitted to fall the 
other securities houses might have suffered 
serious repercussions. No doubt this is 
true. But it is also true that many of the 
other securities companies are also in 
trouble. There is strong reason to believe 
that the Japan Securities Holding Associa¬ 
tion, which has already pumped more than 
Yen 170,000 million into the exchange, 
might have to add more support funds to 
keep the market from plunging. It has 
been common knowledge for some time that 
at least one of the securities houses would 
have to be supported. The rehabilitation 
moves were considered in financial circles 
to be a solid guarantee to the other com- 
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cerns, particularly the Oi Securities Com¬ 
pany, that the banks would not permit them 
to go under. President Sunao Takeuchi 
of Oi has now asked Mitsui Trust and Bank¬ 
ing Company to encourage other banks to 
give him the same kind of help that 
Yamaichi got. It may well be granted, and 
to other medium-size houses. There is also 
a move among the small and medium size 
securities firms to merge and thus tide them¬ 
selves over the current market slump. Daily 
turnovers during the week of May 17th 
were below the 60 million share level, with 
a Dow-Jones closing on May 21st of only 
1,142.69, down by 7.78 from that of May 
14th and way below the earlier support level 
of 1,200. By Thursday this week the Dow- 
Jones average was down to 1,101, far below 
the level of the Tokyo exchange’s low of 
August 3, i960. # 

It is only now that the Japanese have 
finally taken steps towards cleaning up the 
nation’s securities and exchange system. The 
House of Councillors on Monday passed into 
law a bill revising the securities and ex 
change law, which will require all securities 
firms to register and be licensed by the 
Finance Minister, after a two-year grace 
period. Three government ordinances and 
nine ministerial ordinances will be issued in 
August to provide the securities companies 
with guidelines and to explain how the new 
provisions of the law will be enforced. The 
finance ministry intends to abolish the 
system under which investors entrust 
securities to the houses for buying* and sell¬ 
ing at the securities house’s discretion. This 
practice has very often been abused for the 
benefit of the securities houses, and has not 
necessarily been to the advantage of the 
investors, to use an oriental phrase. 

At the same time the Federation of 
Economic Organisations (Keidanren) has 
appealed for a one-third reduction in cor¬ 
poration tax, which is now at 37 per cent, 
backed by an unofficial protest that almost 
all the Japanese companies are in debt while 
the Government enjoys a debt-free position 
—the exact opposite, they say, to con¬ 
ditions in the United States. 

Taizo Ishizaka, the Keidanren president, 
was joined by other key business leaders in 
urging Government action in the conviction 
that no economic recovery is possible if 
business is not placed on a more sound 
economic basis—and fast. Keidanren has 
pointed out to the ruling Liberal-Demo¬ 
cratic Party and the Government of Eisaku 
Sato that the average equity-debt ratio in 
total working capital is now 24-76, and 
becoming worse almost every month because 
the companies cannot acquire risk capital by 
offering new shares on the stock market. 
Company debts (now at Yen 22,000 billion) 
will increase even as sales grow because the 
profits are declining and mms are forced to 
offer easier credit terms. The Government, 
meanwhile, has been claiming that tax cuts 
would be considered only if it could be 
accomplished without unbalancing the 
budget, the very obstacle that the. Kei- 
danrea leaders have been complaining 
about 
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Do you 

fully appreciate 

the exceptional growth prospects 

of Tanzania? 


Here is a newly independent state npe foi economic de¬ 
velopment Tanzania (Tanganyika and Zanzibai) offers 
rich investment oppoitumties Industrialization is pro¬ 
ceeding apace The Five Year Plan, launched last July, 
envisages the spending of £246m It is the first phase of 
a foiward looking 15-year plan designed to raise the 
standard of living, increase the industrial potential and 
expand local markets within the framework of the East 
African Common Market. 

Opportunities for British businessmen 

The stable, responsible and co-operative Government of 
Tanzania welcomes overseas investors and has intro¬ 
duced legislation to protect their interests Capital, profits 
and dividends may be repatriated to the country of origin. 
A National Development Corporation has been formed to 
provide assistance and encouragement to investors. 
British businessmen can look forward to an increasingly 
profitable return from participating in the growth of 
Tanzania. 

Industrial co-operation invited 

Tanzania invites the co-operation of British industry in the 
development of the country. Incentives include favour¬ 
able tax allowances, customs refunds and special freight 


INVEST IN TANZANIA FOR GROWTH 


rates Industrial sites are available on a 'walk in and 
build' basis Ample labour is on hand Power and trans¬ 
port facilities, already adequate, are idpidly expanding 
under the Development Plan. 

The Industrial picture 

Industries established or under formation in Tanzania 
include. 

Manufacture and assembly of landrovers, trucks and 
radios, motor tyres; sugar refining; coffee; glass and 
ceramics, fertilisers and agricultural chemicals; cotton 
textiles, sisal, cashew nuts, oil refining; cement; gems; 
hotel building, and many others. 

The prospect is of continuous and rapid growth, offering 
British investors and industrialists a challenging and re¬ 
warding opportunity. 


Write for the facts about Tanzania 

Please send me literature giving the facts about 

investment opportunities in Tanzania. 

Information Officer• Tanzania High Commission 
43 Hertford Street * London W1 * GROsvanor 8961 

Name.- .. .....- .. 

Address . ......... .. 

__:_l_:_ 
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Warning for the Banks 

M eanwhile the Japanese Ministry of 
Finance has been making noises in 
recent weeks that were guaranteed to anger 
the already irritated members of the 
Bankers’ Federation. The Government, 
convinced that irresponsible banking prac¬ 
tices are at the bottom of much of industry's 
financial difficulties and weaknesses, has 
been alternately cajoling and warning the 
bankers to stop loose practices and settle 
down to logical and well balanced opera¬ 
tions based on such un-Japanese banking 
terms as valid collateral, sound businesses 
and solid reputations. The latest move 
occurred on May 12th, when the Finance 
Ministry issued a circular and dispatched it 
to all linancial institutions soliciting public 
deposits. The circular, following hard on 
the heels of the arrest of Hironobu Fuki- 
hara, sets up ground rules for banks and 
other financial organisations to follow in 
dealing with customers. The document 
sets June 10th as the deadline for bankers 
to submit their opinions on steps to be 
taken. 

This unusual circular is expected to be 
ignored by some bankers and blasted by 
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others. Most of the Bankers’ Federation 
members have had enough of what they 
privately consider the * Government’s 
attempts to force their organisation to act as 
financial police ” and are not in a mood to 
accept 44 outright dictation ” from the 
Finance Ministry. Others admit that 
Finance Minister Kakuei Tanaka has a 
point when he talks of “bad loan prac¬ 
tices,” but they explain that the troubles 
with the economy, the collapse of Sanyo 
Special Steel, the embarrassing Fukihara 
case and the recent rush to save Yamaichi 
Securities have forced them to be “ terribly 
careful now in conducting our loan pro¬ 
grammes.” 

The official circular now urges the banks 
to stop competing excessively for depositors’ 
money by offering extraordinary 44 services ” 
to customers. Some of these 44 services ” 
objected to by the Government include the 
distribution of free books on golf, cooking, 
chess and the mixing of alcoholic beverages. 
The Ministry wants the banks to stop loan¬ 
ing out chauffered cars and to put an end 
to free classes on flower arrangement and 
excessive entertainment in night clubs and 
bars. The circular also points out that in the 
pass; cheques drawn bpofc other banks have 
been considered the same as cfcsh (in the 
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Fukihara case he was able to obtain deposit 
receipts from one of the largest banks in 
Japan merely by saying that he intended to 
make a deposit). Bankers are being asked 
to cease attempts to expand simply for the 
sake of expansion, and to drop programmes 
under which the branch managers have been 
given abnormally high deposit goals. 

Although no doubt some of the points 
outlined by the Ministry of Finance will 
eventually be adopted by the city banks, it is 
obvious that the bankers of Japan are going 
to hold out for their own guidelines in many 
cases . . . unless the Government agrees to 
consider cuts in corporation taxes, new steps 
to build up the bond market and possible 
freeing of interest rates from official con¬ 
trols. Hie individual banks are generally 
hoping to obtain ceilings on bank credits 
based upon the ratios of deposits to loans 
and current assets to liabilities. Larger 
loans to major borowers would be held to 
certain percentages and plant outlay loans 
would match the level of company reserves. 
Priorities, if the bankers got their waj. 
would be given to those industries in solid 
financial condition. Financial advisers to 
the Government have already explained that 
the impasse will be difficult to break unless 
the Government gives a little. 


BUSIN ESS □ BRITAIN 


THE ECONOMY 

Squeeze by Mistake ? 


A competition in pre-war Germany for the most sensational imaginary news¬ 
paper headline is said to have produced the winning “ Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
still alive : World War l fought by mistake ” The May figures of the London 
clearing banks announced on Friday morning are hardly on that heroic scale. 
But they do confirm what some people suspected at the time : that the extra 
twist to the credit squeeze, which could well be the last straw in tipping industrial 
investment into recession, may have been provoked by a statistical freak. 


A month ago , in a critical week in which 
foreign central bankers were making their 
decisions about Britain's loan from the 
International Monetary Fund, the April 
figures 6f the clearing banks showed 0 jump 
in advances of a startling £98 million. 
The May figures now show an abrupt fall 
of £60 million ; and since advances to state 
boards continued to rise, by £16’ million, 
advances to private business and local 
authorities dropped in May by £76 million, 
actually exceeding the April rise of £73 
million. There was also a sharp turn-round 
in the banks’ holdings of commercial bills, 
which after rising by £62 millioo in April 
are now down by £28 million, which could 
reflect some response to the new squeeze. 
But this can hardly have had an effect yet 
on advances. The only explanation of 


these gyrations is some artificial influence in 
the figures of the April make-up date, which 
came just after Easter. But special deposits 
and lending curbs are more easily imposed 
than relaxed. The British economy may 
pay an unfortunate price for one freak set 
of banking figures in one awkward April 
week. 


A (Slightly) Less 
Jaundiced View 

O ne can agree with the National 
Institute of Economic and Social 
Research that the January-March drop of 
three points in,the industrial production 
index must be given the benefit of the 


doubt as a 44 random fluctuation ” without 
being quite as optimistic as the institute is 
about the course of the economy late this 
year. The production index looks as if it 
came too late to allow more than marginal 
amendment to the institute’s Economic 
Review: even so, its estimates for the 
national income during the first quarter 
would not allow for any significant check to 
any of the main sectors of demand, and this 
still looks probably right. At first glance one 
wondered about stockbuilding; but the 
institute argues firmly enough that during 
this boom there has been no recovery at 
all in the initially low ratio of stocks to out¬ 
put. So unless you postulate some once- 
for-all improvement in the efficiency of 
stockholding right across industry, which is 
not too plausible, it must be assumed that 
stockbuilding has been continuing at a 
moderate rate (except for stocks cl imported 
material^ held down by the surcharge). 

The difference of opinion between fore¬ 
casters is in fact not a very big one: it is 
about the degree and timing of the end of 
the current expansion in fixed investment. 
Like the rest of us, the institute does not 
expect this expansion to end much beyond 
the end^ of the year, an expectation sup- 
1 ptirfe&fy Sighs of a leveUing^off in machine 
tool orderings. But it now thinks that 
the peak might come later this time, and 
that there might thereafter be a levelling 
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Independent Airlift** (rad) 



Competition in the Air 


Stilly liln 


TO THE CHANNEL 
ISLANDS 


’ BRitssH United Airways, 'eh* 
biggest privately-owned aitHne in 
the counts^ h** applied to take over 
the twicrotaily flights* on , trunk 
routes inside this cMntr? recently 
given up %y iBritish Eigle oh the 
grounds that a harp two flights a 
day'were not viable. fiWdshJEufo- 
pean Aitways carries more than 2> 
million passengers a year on the 
domestic trunk routes (ahodro , in 
black on the map) and bas r been 
losing £i million a.year doipg it- 
The privatdy^owntd aifUitps >a« 
confined mainly to r the less depse, 
cross-country routes; -the map 
shows that they serve them more 
completely and comprehensively 
than one might suppose, carrying 
about i) million passengers a year. 
Complaints of BKA’s ittibilky to 
provide enough scat9 on the trunk 
routes at peak times J suggest*. dylr> 
British United stands a good &ance 
of getting a licence to compel, 
which it will do with One Elcvbn 
jets designed specially for short 
routes ; this will not please BliA. 
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out for a time, rather than * iaU, 

This is because of the marked the itlll 
expected in public investment, and the 
institute’s feeling that even if housing starts 
should slow down (see Page 1007) there is 
so big a backlog of construction in band 
that the actual volume of work done on 
housing will continue to rise somewhat dur-> 
>ng the next twelve months. ‘Private Invest¬ 
ment, which might perhaps turn ddwn mote 
sharply, has at any rate been running higher 
than anyone expected. 

The institute reckons also that exports 
will go on rising gradually; it is expecting 
a rebound in imports in May and June 
following the cut in the surcharge, and a 
rather,larger one early in 15166 if the sur¬ 
charge is entirely removed by then. As to 
the total balance of payments, 
it seems vmlikely — even on fairlv 

favourable basic assumptions—that a 
balance on current and long-term capital 
transactions will be reached during 1966. 
The [forecast] deficit in the first half- 
year is of the order of £100 million, w»th 
no particular reason to expect a much 
lower figure in the second half. 

After mid-t966, as private investment at 
any rate flattens off, the institute expects 
spare capacity to emerge ; unemployment 
this time next year might be about the same 
as now, though on a rising instead of a 
falling trend. That would leave room for a 
satisfactory rise in exports ; but if these 
cannot be sold, the balance of payments will 
have to be corrected again from the import 
side, by further stagnation, surcharges, or 
maybe import quotas. Like oj,her com¬ 
mentators, the institute sees in the American 
and our efforts on this front “ some danger 
of a chain reaction of deflationary measures 
taken by countries which feel obliged to 
correct a worsening balance of payments.” 
No disagreement from The Economist , cer¬ 
tainly, as to that. 

STERLING 

Six Months On 

ms has been a poor week for sterling. 
The pound has not come under any¬ 
thing like the November or pre-budget 
pressure—business has not been large in 
the London exchange market. But two 
things have become dear. First, and more 
worrying, there has been a delayed reaction 
to the noisy deterioration in relations 
between the Government and the City, and 
to the recent spate of disappointing statistics 
on prices, wages and the trade defidt. That 
the National Institute chimed in with its 
own discouraging prognostications on the 
balance of payments did not help. Slowly 
the lift to confidence ^imparted by Mr Wil¬ 
son’s New York speech six weeks ago has 
died. Will foreign tyankers now cheer the 
$harp drop in bank .advances in May ? 
Secondly, the pound Aids itself «mee more 
on the Wrong end of the reserve currency 
seesaw • sterling’* troubleahaSd reflected, to 
no small extent the success of President 
Johnson’s measures to dry up the flow of 
dollars abroad. 


It was this combination of factors—but 
most immediately the shortage of dollars in 
Europe—which brought the spot rate on 
the pound down t ;> cent on Tuesday to a 
seven-week low of $2.79^ against the dollar. 
The rate on three-month Eurodollars 
deposits has climbed 1 a point in a month 
to 5 per cent while rates on local authority 
loans in this country have slipped; the 
arbitrage margin on Euro-dollars/local 
authority loans is now firmly in New York’s 
favour. The movement of funds through 
sterling into dollars nevertheless may be 
only temporary. It has not been uncom¬ 
mitted. Spot sales of sterling for dollars 
have generally been matched by forward 
purchases. But the fact that forward dis¬ 
counts on sterling remained relatively 
narrow, the discount on three-months for¬ 
ward falling to 14 per cent early this week 
from 3 per cent in late March may also 
have reflected some official nudging. Never¬ 
theless, on Wednesday forward discounts 
widened sharply, jumping on three-months 
sterling to 2 n* per cent. A slight technical 
recovery in the spot rate was not held on 
Thursday, and the rate at the close was 
$2.79 Forward sales also Weakened 
further, rhree-p&onths closing at 2j per cent. 

On the face of it, sterling is again show¬ 
ing signs of ' weakness at a vulnerable 
moment. Publication of the May reserve 
figures next faeek will presumaMy show 
that, after repayment of its JBasle debts, Bri¬ 
tain got only a modest net injection from 
the latest massive drawing from the Inter* 
national Monetary. Fund, perhaps no more 
j,han $400 million. And there is clearly no 
question of reactivating the central banking 
credits tberoselvef. Thi& is not to say that 


the authorities are without second-line 
reserves. The l< liquefying ” Of the govern¬ 
ment’s dollar portfolio is one source of 
strength. The other important source is 
America. The $250 million Export-Import 
Bank Joan and the $750 million 12-month 
swap line both survive the winding up of 
the November arrangements; the Export- 
Import Bank loan has a tentative due date, 
November 25, 1965 ; the American swap 
has hitherto been on a 12-month basis. But 
clearly the case—put in these columns 
before—for enlarging the American credit 
line further and placing it on a permanent 
footing is now very strong. Moreover, to the 
extent that the pound’s difficulties reflect the 
dollar’s gains, it is a more attractive propo¬ 
sition for the Americans; and could also be 
a real prop for the pound. 

BUILDING SOCIETIES 

The Right Lead 

r is now doubtful if the larger building 
societies will be able to hold their pre¬ 
sent interest rate levels much longer, in 
defiance of economic forces,,. . It r did not 
matter that only some smaller societies Were 
paying 4 per cent to depositors instead qf 
the recommended 3J per cent. Most df 
these serve only restricted local areas. But 
Wednesday’s decision by Leek and Moor¬ 
lands to stray out of line is more serious 
As the tenth largest society it compete^ 
directly for funds with the other giants eff 
the movement, who may well have to follow 
suit now. At least two of them ate knowp 
to favour an early change. 1 

Leek and Moorlands has a bighish re¬ 
serve ratio and so should be able to with* 
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stand the narrowing of the gap between 
borrowing and lending rates for a few 
months. Some of the other giants are less 
comfortable, however, and a 7 per cent lend* 
ing rate within a matter of months has now 
become a definite possibility. And about 
time too ; as many societies are realising, 
borrowers would rather pay 7 per cent than 
have no mortgage at all. But unfortunately, 
with a 4 per cent deposit rate, societies need 
a lending rate of more than 7 per cent to 
maintain their rate of ploughback. 

It would be nice to think that 4 per cent 
on both borrowing and lending rates would 
end the mortgage squeeze. But it could 
be argued that the high building society 
withdrawals are attributable more to a drop 
in personal saving caused by the jump in 
the cost of living than to rhe uncompetitive 
deposit rate. This theory may now be put 
to the rest. 


TANKERS 

Bigger, Biggest 

A n order for the biggest tanker in the 
world so far, worth £5 million, went 
to Harland & Wolff in Belfast this week. 
The 167,000-ton ship, for the Noiwegian 
Sigval Bergesen, will be 1,060 feet long 
and probably about 155 feet wide, with a 
draft of about 54 feet when the ship 
is fully loaded. At this size, it will only be 
able to use the Suez Canal when going 
empty from Europe to load in the Persian 
Gulf, but it will still pay to come back to 
Europe round the Cape. 

Only three North European ports—Rot¬ 
terdam, Le Havre, and Finnart—can take 
this size fully loaded now* but neither the 
mammoth being built by Harland & Wolff 
nor the three slightly smaller 165,000-1011 
Shell tankers on order in Japan and Ger¬ 
many will be in service much before the end 
of 1967. By then a number of other ports, 
including Milford Haven, may have de¬ 
veloped deep sea moorings to take them. 
Such tankers will have a clear run taking 
oil from the Persian Gulf to Japan, or icund 

KEY INDICATORS 
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the Cape to the eastern American seaboard : 
but the number of places in which they can 
drydock is limited, too. None of the six 
European drydocks that can take ships of 
this size are in Britain and the only other 
country than can provide drydock facilities 
of the size required is Japan. Harland & 
Wclff, however, is proposing to build a dry- 
dock to take ships of this size and there are 
plans for them on the Clyde too. 

The 167,000-tonner will have only a 
single screw, powered by a Pametrada steam 
turbine capable of devlcping up to 35,000 
shaft h.p.; Shell has nor yet decided 
whether its ships' will have one screw or 
two. Construction will not start for more 
than a year. 

PAPER 

In a Crystal Ball 

VKN though paper makers in Britain are 
faced with continually increasing com¬ 
petition from far larger Scandinavian pro¬ 
ducers, the increase in demand over the next 
ten years is likely to require them to invest 
about £150 million. Consumption of 
paper and board will increase from last 
year’s six million tons to 11.4 million tons 
in 1975 ’ although imports will mop up an 
increasing share of the extra demand, rising 
from 1 8 million tons last year to 4.7 million, 
home producers will still have to make some¬ 
thing like 2.5 million tons more. This is 
the main broad conclusion reached in a 
rigorous and thorough survey of the indus¬ 
try’s prospects by Mr G. F. Ray, published 
this week by the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research. It is a fairly 
cheerful one for the paper makers, looking 
now with increasing gloom at the lowering 
of tariff barriers within Eft a. However, 
demand could rise fast enough to sustain the 
industry, although it will, at the same time, 
have to go on adapting to the realities of an 
increasingly international paper market and 
by 1975 have made some agonising re¬ 
adjustments. 

The present trend towards importing the 
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bulk grades of paper and board (which 
mostly means newsprint, kraft wrapping 
paper and hardboard) will continue, leaving 
the home industry increasingly as the source 
of specialised paper and papers and boards 
made from indigenous raw materials. Not 
that producers have been able to ignore this 
trend : the decisions of Reed Paper, the lar¬ 
gest British producer of kraft, last year to 
shift production of the bulk grades to a nc\N 
integrated mill in Canada and last week, on 
a much smaller scale, of Invcresk to cease 
production of kraft at one of its small mills 
both reflect it. In the last four years, imports 
of kraft (a particularly strong paper used in 
packaging, mostly paper sacks) have 
increased by a half, accounting for all ol 
the 25 per cent increase in consumption of 
kraft in the period, so that imports now 
account for 58 per cent of consumption. Mr 
Ray expects the process to continue until, 
in 1975, 80 per cent of kraft used in Britain 
is imported. Similarly, the share of the 
market held by imports of newsprint, hard¬ 
board and some cheap grades of printing 
papers—all of them bulk products in which 
the integrated mills abroad have the greatest 
advantages—would also increase sharply. 

What is left are the specialised, often vet> 
technical, grades of papers in which scale 
production offers no advantages, the market 
being too small ; or where flexibility and 
closeness to the market confers decisi\c 
selling advantages, as with many printing 



THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

Percentage change from : 

BANK ADVANCES 

Month 

Index 

I9S8^I00 

Previous 

month 

Three 
months ago 

Twelve 
months ago 

Down In May by £60 million, : M ; 1 .. “ 

thus almost wiping out April’s " “production 

alarming rise. «mpioym«nt ~ 

productivity * 
Export tr»do f 

Rot ail trade < 

Eng’g. orders on hand $ 
Unemployment * 

Wage rates (weekly) 
Retail prices 

Export prices 

March 

March 

March 

April 

March 

March 

May 

April 

April 

March 

110 

104 2 

I2S 

129 

124 

1*9 

*5 4 

127 0 

120 7 

109 

-2 
-0 1 

S'* 

, +1 
+13 
+0-2 
+ •9 
nil 

+++++++1j 1 

+2* 

+0 8 
+ 1 * 

+a 

+« 

+2« 

-14 7 
+4 1 
+$5 
+3 

* Seasonally adjusted. Indicators of export and retail 
trade reflect 'movements in vofutmt terms, i.a, in value 
oh ion si a tit prices.' Unemployment indicators itfei to 

' \ ' ' 

numbers wholly unemployed, excluding school-leavers. 
Total ummplavment level tn May running at an an¬ 
nual rate of \A pei cent, f Provisional. % End of period. 
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HOW 

UP-TO-DATE 
IS YOUR 
ECONOMIC 
INFORMATION? 

In the Quarterly Review of Barclays Bank, a 
wide range of topical national and inter¬ 
national subjects are regularly discussed. The 
Review, especially if read in conjunction w ith 
the Bank's six monthly reports on o\erseas 
countries, provides both the businessman and 
the student with a constant source of in- 
\ahidble current economic information. 

In the most recent issue of the Review, 
published this month, there are articles on 
financial policies in Europe and North 
America, on the problems that Australasia 
is expetlcncing in finding new markets to 
support high living sUfhdards and on Britain's 
coal industry, examined in relation to the 
country's future demands for all types of 
fuel. In addition there is a coloured centre 
spicad showing the growth and prospects of 
the Republic of Ireland. 

Also available this month are revised repents 
on six countries, among them New Zealand 
and Japan, and a new edition of the booklet 
‘A Guide to Payments Risks and Import 
Regulations Abroad’. 

Copies can be obtained, free, fiom the 
rcononuc Intelligence Department. If >ou 
would like to receive the Review each 
quai ter, or the country reports as they 
appear, either vvi itc direct or ask an> branch 
to arrange for >ou» name to be put on the 
mailing list. 

BARCLAYS BANK 

54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON EC3 


Money is our business—throughout the world 



For a really good tip 
best hire a 


ROOTES HIRE CAR 


BEST GARS The latest Rootes models in showroom 


condition. Self-drive or chauffeur driven 

BEST SERVICE Proper insurance and full maintenance 

included. Rootes dealer network at your service. 

BEST RATES by the HOUR, DAY, WEEK. 


best ring CUNningham 5141 

or call at ROUTES LIMITED 
* ^ ABBEY HALL ABBEY ROAD 

LONDON N.W.8. 

Cables: Reete sbfre ■ leaden. 


Also at: 

Birmingham 3 • 00 Charlotte Street - Tel: Central 8411 
Manchester Olympia * Knott Mill • Tel: Blackfriare 6677 
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grades ; or the papers which include fc high 
proportion of British raw materials, like the 
packaging boards made from waste ptpef: : 
Iftvereik is switching production at its erst¬ 
while krtft mill to soft tissues, one of the 
fastest-growing groups of paper currently 
running at 160,000 tons a year. Sales of 
household tissues could incrage to 6iO,ooo 
tons in the next ten years—of which imports 
would only have a io per pent sham. Heed, 
apart from shifting production of the bulk 
grades of kraft to Canada, is converting its 
British mills to more ipccialised krafts and 
coated papen. But these are two of the five 
companies that matte more than half of 
British production. The many other small 
mills—theft are snore than 200 in all*—are 
less well placed to Schpt themselves; and 
the next years could see the industry 
becoming even more concentrated than it is. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Metric and Otherwise 


W ITtvttf two months of the Federation 
of, British Industries’ gppeal for 
action from Wettmirister on the metric 
system, Mr Jay delivered the goods. He 
announced on Monday that the Government 
will encourage § switch to metric measures 
throughout m counter and expects industry 
to have changed over completely to the 
metric system within the next ten years. 
This is precisely the sort of prod that was 
needed, even though there are obvious diffi¬ 
culties for certain industries, like motors 
and oil, in getting out of line with American 
(Imperial) measures in order to get into line 
with European (metric) ones. And there are 
some difficulties at home too. 

Ironically, the most important parts of the 
latest Weights and Measures Act (revised 
after 100 years and got through Parliament 
on the third attempt by the last government) 
comes into effect at the end of July. These 
are the clauses that prescribe a large range 
of goods must be sold by—cleanly marked— 
weight, and in many cases prescribed 
weights at that. And naturally, the weights 
are all standard imperial ones. No more 6J 
ounce or 7J ounce packs but straight 
multiples of four, eight, twelve ounces or 
pounds of tea and cocoa, jam, potatoes and 
spaghetti (gross weight all too .often, but 
that’s another story). 

The Act includes-metric measures as one 
of the two standards legal in Britain, but it 
lays down its regulations about pre packaged 
foods in old, imperial ounces and pounds. 

Now, it happens that the biscuit industry 
does a thriving export trade, £7 millions 
worth last year, a high proportion to the 
grocers of Europe. If the biscuit trade starts 
making up in metric packs, does it get in 
trouble with the law at home? And if it 
exports in imperial measures, it displeases 
Mr Jay. The majority of manufacturers and 
pre-packing retailers, seem to have woken up 
very tjRc to the fact that compulsory marking 
lakes effect In fess than three months’ tune.. 
|The few manufacturers who mate check- v 
fccigtupg machine* t$ $ec, thut pack* arc 


‘ ^either over nor under weight (both break 
: rife law) are swamped witfcpoto. 
most sensitive of the machines still come 
'’m the United States wfere—Board of 
4 Tradfet f lease note-goods are sold by net 
weigfaf £'despite British protests that this is* 
over-complicated, the machines deal with it 
very satisfactorily. 


JUTE DEVELOPMENT 

From The Ground Up T 

A jutx oomjHRY in Duhdee—where 95 
per cent of Britain’s jute industry is 
based recently exhibited a flax-based 
fabric in Copenhagen with a range of 
colours and patterns keyed to Danish taste. 
This is one step of many taken recently by 
the jute industry away from traditional 
sacks and bags, in the face of increasing 
competition from India and. Pakistan. The 
Dundee industry is still protected by tariffs 
of up to 50 per cent on some products but 
others were reduced last year, and a further 
tariff review is promised f&r 1967. The 
hirii levels of protection will not last in¬ 
definitely. To survive without them the 
industry must find something new to do. 

Last year, manufacturers employing 
nearly 18,000 people imported 119,400 tons 
of raw jute ahd converted it into 131,0Oo 
tons of yatn and a further 82,000 tons of 
doth. The industry bad a total turnover 
of £30-^35 million ; 40 per cent of the yarn 
and 35-40 per cent of the cloth went to 
floor covering producers. Jute provides the 
backing for all kinds of carpets—even nylon 
ones. Jute yarn is also used for packing 
electrical cables and by rope and twine 
manufacturers. Only 25 per cent of the 
jute cloth produced in this country is used 
for packaging ; there is no tariff on imported 
sacks and bagp but jute packing materials 
are having to compete with heavy paper 
and other forms of packaging. But India 
will soon be able to compete technically 
with cvcq the most sophisticated forms of 
jure required for floor covering. So com¬ 
panies can only hope to hold out as long 
as tariffs protect them. 

Since the war, jute men have gone into 
man-made fibres, piper sack making, carton 
production, paper yarn making and even 
(engineering. But most of this diversifi¬ 
cation hat taken place outside Dundee, 
leaving the city heavily dependent on jute 
One company. Grants, is selling jute 
squares to nurserymen to bind plant roots 
during transplanting; it sold mojre than a 
million last year. The $Xme company is 
developing jute plant pots and jute doth 
to serve as a seed bed on eroding soil. But 
this idea, which comes from America, needs 
adapting to British soil. In the packaging 
field, hessian cloth is being bonded with a 
foam plastic backing to be pulled over 
products like a sock and then clipped at 
both ends. But possibly the brightest hope 
for the future lies in specialised flax and 
cotton mistimes that are no^r being de¬ 
veloped, i^wejl a* P.V.G laminates using 
jute cloUx^? *.>**• 


SHORTER NOTES 

"The Institute of Economic 'AffairS i| to 
be congratulated on publishing in full*%be 
ques^onnaije’fhat the Department ;^ of 
Economic Affkfes has circulated to business¬ 
men to help it formulate a national economic 
man for the period from 1964 to 1970; die 
pEA was stupid* to marf it “ Restricted * 
in the first place. Tnc Institute publishes 
with the questionnaire what purports to be 
‘ 94 a ptepfemifey assegfment ” of the national 
r plan by Mr'John Brunner. This suffers fpm 
the fact that the plan has not been pul>- 
lished ; so that Mr Brupner knows no more 
about it than his readers. But he suspects 
it may turn out to be A Bad Thing. 

★ ^ 

Preliminary hearings of the # first applica¬ 
tions to keep resale price maintenance—6n 
sweets, shoes and prams—were due to start 
st the end of this week. 

★ 

One of the last remaining old-type 
slaughterhouses in this country, at New- 
castle, is about to be rebuilt at a 
cost of £ii million. In 1959, new regu¬ 
lations laid down better standards of 
hygiene; since then, over 95 per cent 
of the 2,450 slaughterhouses in use have 
been made over to comply with these 
regulations. But it has inevitably been a 
gradual process, particularly when new 
building is involved ; it takes rime to find 
suitable land, and the Newcastle* slaughter¬ 
house and meat market will take 21 months 
to build. So the appointed day for the 
regulations to come into force has varied 
locally. About 40 local authorities still have 
to get one. But by the end of 1966 all but 
a few, like Newcastle where building will 
still be in progress, should be enforcing the 
new standards. In the last ten years the 
number of animals slaughtered has gone up 
by about 25 per cent, while the number of 
slaughterhouses has dropped from 4,850 to 
the present 2,450. 

* 

Stocks of bricks fell slightly last mojith. 
Production was 657 million ; deliveries,662 
million. By the end of April, stocks bad 
fallen to 146 million; two years ago they 
were standing at 912 million. This is 
slightly less uncomfortable than the all-time 
low reached at the turn of the year when 
only 80 million bricks were in stock. 
Rather more disturbing is the steady fall 
in the cement makers*. Stocks Of clinker, 
the<ie arc now at their lowest since 1961. 

* 

The contract for six ships to be built for 
the Uruguayan National Ports Administra¬ 
tion by two British shipyards—Camxnel! 
Laird and Alexander Stephen—is running 
into trouble. The Uruguayan State 
Auditor’s Board has questioned its legality 
in the face of competing—and allegedly 
lower—bids from Brazilian, Japanese and 
SjRn^ shipyard*. But the gojet adminis¬ 
tration still intends to prove t&ft the 
contract award was made in correct form. 




STOCK MAJtkpp 

' Worse to Gome ? 

Equities continue to sag lower—with The EconOtofat-Extef fttdibqtor down a full 
12 points in the wgek, to 386^5, Tfie nervousness of the atmosphere can bet fudged 
by the tremor that went through the market when a minister used the toOrd * bank¬ 
ruptcy ” m a speech on Tuesday, in an illustrative context to explain why the Govern¬ 
ment had taken defensive measures to curb higher investment, and again on Thursday 
while the gilt-edged market paused . to sort out its new tax position . In the longer 
term it is the equity market that looks the more, , duhfcm *pro9t&h~4t 
experience of the last credit squeeze Is anything to go by. 


N o two credit squeezes are ever alike. 

Mr Selwyn Lloyd applied his tourni¬ 
quet, compounded or special deposits and 
increases in Bank rate over a period of fifteen 
months in 1960-61: Mf Callaghan has 
spread his measures over only six months 
from the day in November, 1964, when he 
imposed the 7% Bank rate. Yet there are 
similarities, with ominous wartimes for the 
equity market later this year, when many 
observers expect it to be recovering. For 
one thing the credit squeeze has hardly 
begun. The demand for overdrafts this 
year has been higher than in 1961 and, 
unless the authorities respond to the sharp 
April fall by quietly easing the credit screw, 
the cutback m the rate of growth to 5% 
is likely to cause some embarri&sing cash 
shortages. Companies admittedly raised 
£437 million in 1964 through debenture 
issues, and a further £150 million in the 
first quarter of this year. Good business 
conditions, moreover, increased their cash 
flows and this helped their liquidity. Net 
cash at the last balance sheet date of 22 
large companies was £63! million, com¬ 
pared with net overdrafts the year before of 
£261 million, a turn-round of £90 million. 
Against this, poorer business brings lower 
cash flows; and the expansive investment 
plans made over the last two years will tiebd 


financing over the next two. * . 

Equity issues almost dried up after 
September last year, mainly because of 
impending changes in the tax system: about 
£80 million was raised in each of the first 
two quarters, a lower rate than in 1960^61, 
but in the third quartet .the total chopped 
to £39 million, and to only £29 million in 
the next six months. Rights issues can have 
disproportionate effects on prices in weak 
markets, and, although companies nOw 
realise how expensive dividends really ate, 
they may still have to raise equity capital. 
Since the Budget companies are unlikely to 
issue preference capital, and debentures are 
not nearly as attractive as they were to die 
all-important life funds. Even without this 
disadvantage they would have to be issued 
at over 7% to compete with gilt-edged-HU 
it is a rate of 8% seems possible, for those 
poor souls who have to fund later this year. 

Hie fundamental lesson from the last 
squeeze seems to be that there will be many 
such: equity issues doubled their 1960 
average in the third quarter of 1961 as the 
squeeze started to bite, as did debenture 
funding—-and the period since the last boom 
has seen an increase m company gearing, 
which may well rule out further large issues 
of debentures. The situation in the markets 



FINANCE BILL 

A Moral Kind of Gesture 

T he government’s first major investment 
concession on the finance bill is, as 
expected, on gilt edged; but it is badly 
chosen. And for this the City itself bears 

C of die responsibility. Mr Callaghan 
responded to the supposed mOralTsistie 
of alleged default on the government’s pros¬ 
pectus terms. This was never a very con¬ 
vincing argument, since taxation can always 
change. The real need was to obviate the 
freezing up^ of fhe gilt-edged market, and 
avoid artificial discouragements to switching 
between different stock?. This the new 
concession does only partially and Indirectly. 

The concession is to proclaim all price 
movements between the official Issue price 
and the recfcmprion price (Le» Ido) as a 
u neutral aone * on wftkh gains Or losses 
will not rank for the capital gain* tax. 
This applies only to issues before Budget 
Day, 1965. Where, as is, mostly the case, 
existing market prices are well belOw the 
issue price, any appreciation'up to the issue 
price will still be subject to the gains tax; 
the exemption applies only to the range 
between the issue price and the redemption 
price. The stocks immediately affected are 
therefore those where the currtttt price is 
above the issue price. As,t ho tablq^sho^s, 
this is the case for Conversion 6%, 1972; 
British Transport 3%, 19 * 8 - 73 ; Victory 
4%, 1920-7*; Funding 4%, 1960-90; 



Investors in their present, gloom may 
surprised to see that their share prices mpe 
fallen significantly less than in the Welwyn 
Upytf credit squeeze.; which suggests jfiat 
pofficty influences myy now be less decisive 
than the market believes . 



Weak and tifervods. 
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and, among the guaranteed Colonial stock 
Sudan 4%, 1974 - 

The effect has been to give a special 
attraction to these stocks compared with 
others which formerly had the same gross 
redemption yield but which happened to be 
issued at a higher price. The change in¬ 
volved an advantage of a* much as a full 
point in the net of tax yicldt on British 
Transport 3%, 1068-73 compared with the 
otherwise equivalent British Electric 3 V-. 
stock. After a hiatus in dealings on Thurs¬ 
day morning, as the market awaited a lead 
from the government broker which he was 
able to give only after he announced no 
change in Bank rate just before noon. 
Transport Threes jumped 3i points and 
there were smaller adjustments in other 
stocks. Clearly this particular concession 
wa$ not anticipated. 


Cwivarfcon 4% 1977 .. 
British Tran*. 3% 1968-73 
Victory 4% I92&-74 
British Trans. 4%»972~77 
Treasury V 2 % 1*77-40 
Treasury S% 1986-89 ... 
Pundlnc 4% 1*40-90 . 
Funding 3' 2 % • 999-04 

Sudan 4 % 1974 . 
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Once the market has made this initial 
adjustment investors will feel a little less 
locked in to the stocks affected—that is 
those where the current price is above the 
issue price ; but for the most part the 
artificial discouragement for switching will 
remain, It is hard to see why the Chancel¬ 
lor should have pitched his concession on 
this pseudo-moral ground, particularly as 
the issue price has been largely of artificial 
significance, since the greater part of recent 
government issues has been sold through the 
tap by the government broker at the ruling 
price of the day: 


Oversights or Second 
Thoughts 7 


U nlike the concession on gilt-edged, 
which looks more like a change of 
heart, the other two alterations to the bill 
the government has announced so far are 
really corrections of initial oversights. The 
307., rate of capital gains tax has been justi¬ 
fied by ministers in the House this week on 
the grounds that higher Britteh personal tax 
rates required the capital gains tax rate too 
to be higher than the American top rate 
of 257 u. But this does not explain why the 
concession to those with smaller incomes 
, should be so insignificant. Under the 
original Finance Bill a taxpayer was entitled 
to have two-thuds of the gain taxed as 
income (and the rest tax free) if this gave a 
more favourable result (in America he can 
take one half). A standafd rate taxpayer 
woqld thuspay at 27*%. Even ministers 
apparently have been impressed by the 
, triviality of this concession, tad a more sub- 
l^rione ha* been promised, if 

; One of the chief grievances of the lift 
> offices has also been met Proceeds of 
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endowment policies will not, be taxed *even 
where they go {o somebody other than the 
person who took out the policy or his 
immediate, family: .this will apply to 
employees under some pension arrange¬ 
ments, to policies in favour of more distant 
relatives and others. Accordingly, “ nor¬ 
mal ” life policies, whose proceeds the 
Chancellor has always said would be tax 
exempt, seem to have turned out to be all 
life policies. But clearly some sort of anti¬ 
avoidance move was in official minds, up to 
a month ago. But Somerset House has 
retreated. For the time being. 

ASSOCIATED FIRE ALARMS 

A Confusing Noise 

A ssociated firf alarms shares were 
22s. 9d. a year ago when the rights 
issue was made ; they closed on Tuesday 
at 5s. 9d. The news that evening that 
Chubb, another, and apparently more 
successful, specialist in security devices was 
prepared to buy 9 million new shates at 
par (5s.), must have come as a great relief 
to shareholders: although the market price 
of their shares was made to look too high 
the price, in fact, was still 6s. 6d. on 
Thursday evening. A long argument has 
centred on AFA’s accounting system, which 
the critics maintain overstates profits 
Although the cost of each new installation 
is immediately charged against the year's 
profits, the company deducts from the 
year's costs fourteen times the initial 
rental of new installations, a sum which, 
it asserts, represents the true average 
costs cf the equipment. (It says that 
it cannott cost each single installation 
accurately.) The sum is transferred 
to the balance-sheet and depreciated, 
rather strangely, over ten years. This 
system appears to some to credit a given 
year’s profits with fourteen years* income, 
but the board, which includes two chartered 
accountants, denied this in a statement last 
August. These accounting technicalities 
obviously confused investors, most of whom 
probably did not understand wiiat was hap¬ 
pening ; doubts were further encouraged 
when it became known that the chairman. 
Mr W. McPhail, had reduced his holding of 
shares in the company to a few hundred 
thousand out of 12 million, although at one 
time he and his family held two-thirds of the 
capital. 

The accounts for the year to December 
31, 1964, have not been published 
although they were due at the beginning 
of the month. Audited accounts are now 
promised for the end of June. So it is diffi¬ 
cult to know how to value the shares, and 
it is to be hoped that the approach by 
Chubb will quickly evince some tangible 
figures. If the Chubb offer were accepted 
AFA would receive an injection of £z{ 
mSlHo n in cash and Chubb would ,owq 51 % 
of the enlarged equity without seDmjg ariy 
of its interest* to AFA. There would then 
be a rationalisation of interests—they both 
safes, fire and burglar alarms and other 
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security products., But Chubb shareholders 
would ho doubt benefit from such an 
arrangement, and, ft is difficult *e& why 
they_ should ^buy, in $0 cheaply, below gn 
already deflated market price, even if the 
1964 results are as bad as the unaudited 
figures suggest.. AFA shareholders should 
wait for more figures. Put the take¬ 
over of control by Chubb would end the 
accounting wangles, and lessen competition 
to the benefit of real profits. 


ELLIOTT-AUTOMATION 

Making Computers Pay 

E u.ion- automation’s sales have more 
than trebled in six years ; its profits 
have gone up, if anything^ rather faster. 
And yet it is a small company as computer 
makers go ; it would not claim to have 
more than about 9 per cent of the British 
market, which the giants like American 
International Business Machines and 
British International Computers and Tabu¬ 
lators have more or less split between them. 
The reason for Elliott’s endurance, with 
sales of £47 million and pre-tax profits of 
£3.7 million, in an industry that favcuis 
giants, may be its willingness to take on' 
jobs that the giants dislike. It does genu 
inely concentrate on industrial automation, 
where no two jobs are alike, rather than on 
the murderously competitive market for 
mass-produced computer installations sold 
off the shelf. Automation can be slow, diffi¬ 
cult, often thankless, and occasionally a 
failure, but on Elliott's evidence, rewarding 
to a company prepared to specialise and 
persist. Elliott does sell some commercial 
computers ; the chairman reported increased 
sales of them, but the company would go 
hungry if it relied on them alone for its 
profits. 

This may explain the remarkable degree 
to which JElliott carries its theories of de¬ 
centralisation. The annual report lists 16 
separate companies, and more than 120 
separately-named divisions for a business 
rhat employs fewer than 19,000 ; some of 
those divisions must be very small indeed, 
as a new one seems to be created for each 
new job. Most of these are difficult enough 
and take long enough to give some method 
to the company’s unusual predilection for 
dividing itself like an amoeba. The splitting 
process does not necessarily increase the 
number of employees: one of Elliott’s im¬ 
pressive features is the way that it is now 
doing more than three times the business 
with not much more than twice the staff 
that it had in 1959. 

As a growth company, in constant need 
of extra finance, Elliott may appear to be 
ba<^y affected by the Budget. But on exam¬ 
ination, the effect seems fairly neutral. The 
preference dividend will need another 
/ioo,qoo; but the export rebate will 
more than cover that. Overseas tax 
is small, and since the company will be 
Using w its overseas profits to finance 
further developments, it Will not be badly 
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Under the 
Wilting 
Bodhi Tree 


Buddhism teaches 
that man suffers be- 
causehewantsthings; 
!■ pleasure, possessions, 
A surcease from pain. 
And now after 2,500 years. Bud¬ 
dhism is suffering because men want 
things. The Asian people, who make 
up most of the Buddhist adherents, 
want change—social, political and 
economic. 

In Ceylon, Buddhism is losing 
ground. The congregation of monks 
has been cut in half in the last ten 
years. The younger monks want to 
play an active role m contemporary 
life. In Burma, defying the ban on 
partisan politics, Buddhists mo¬ 
bilized the rural vote in 1960 and 
lost decisively.Ontheotherhand, 
Vietnamese Buddhists grasped 
power with the fall of the 
Ngo Dinh Diem govern¬ 
ment and apparently still 
control the fate of its 
successors. Red China 
is quick to exploit 
the differences in 
thefaith, alternately 
represses and encourages it. Despite 
the philosophical gulf between Marx¬ 
ist materialism and Buddhism, some 
monks feel they will fare better under 
Communism than they do now. 

“The Crisis for Buddhism as It 
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Tries 

to Adapt to a 
Changing World 
m LIFE International, Vol¬ 
ume 36, No. 2, analyzed the 
travails of the fourth largest 
religion. It was one part of 
an issue devoted to the 
trials of Southeast Asia. 

The general conclusion: 
Buddhism is entering 
a crisis. It must adapt 
to the demands and pressures 
of a modern world without 
sacrificing its identity or other- 
worldly values. 

The philosophical crisis 
| of a religion is not in it¬ 
self a news event, yet 
an understandingofitis 
necessary to assess 
many of 
theevents 
occurring in Asia. And 
understanding is the 
major purpose of LIFE 
International.That’swhy 
it brings the bestavailable 
brains and brightest tal- 


LIFE 
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ents to 
bear on the 
subject, wheth¬ 
er it is Art, Pol* 
itics, Business or Religion. 
LIFE International is a 
unique magazine because 
it has a unique perspective. 
Its world is the world’s life 
It has no boundaries of 
nation, time or space. Al- 
* though it deals with 
current affairs, LIFE International 
is equally concerned with historic 
background, and the future conse¬ 
quences of events. 

It is the international magazine 
edited for the eye and mind of the 
international man. In this setting 
of physical beauty, intellectual stim¬ 
ulation and editorial imagination, 
quality products are seen 
at their best. 
Youradvertisingin LIFE 
International reaches the 
most interested people in 
the world. In the only mag¬ 
azine edited for a world 
audience. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL-EDITED FOR A WORLD AUDIENCE 
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Burroughs equipment sets 

thafe why leading businesses 
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BURROUGHS DISK FILE is five times faster 
than any other random access storage. Any 
account can be accessed in l/50th of a sec* 
ond. Storage capacity can be built up, as 
required, in economical modules. 



is the fastest, most efficient 
on the market. It processes 
1,560 MICR encoded docu¬ 
ments per minute with mini¬ 
mum average passes per 
item factor. 


At the rate of two per day, leading 
Ax businesses like Lloyds ,Bank are 
installing Burroughs Electronic Data 
Processing Systems. Why? One big 
reason is Burroughs “super peripherals’* 
with the highest performance stan- ; 
dards in the industry. 

Consider the Burroughs 16-pocket 
Sorter-Reader that processes MICR 
encoded documents at the rate of 1,560 
items per minute. It is helping to rev¬ 
olutionize banking methods worldwide. 

The Burroughs On-Line Disk File is 
a random access device that offers high 
storage capacity, high performance 
and reliability unprecedented in 
memory systems. It stores up to 480 
million alphanumeric characters. The 
Burroughs Disk File is five times faster 
than any other random access storage. 
Any account can be accessed in l/50th 
of a second. 

Centralized records stored in the 
Disk File can be tied in with remote 
locations to provide instant updating ^ 
of accounting records and instant 
response to interrogations. 

There is much more to the Burroughs 
story . . . the recently released B300 
EDP System . . . simplified program¬ 
ming, multiprocessing, 3-in-l processor 
commands, buffering of units ... to 
name a few. 

For details, let your Burroughs Man 
demonstrate Burroughs superiority. 
Discover how the Burroughs EDP 
equipment that is setting new stan¬ 
dards of excellence can help you solve 
your data processing problems. 


WHERRVER THERBfe BU8INE88 






LLOYDS BANK, LONDON installation of two Burroughs mafic data processing of c| Ditom« accwintuy. The 

B 270 EDP systems consisting of Central Processor, processes indude m a ximum use of MICH tech n iqu e 

MICH Sorter-Reader, high speed Multi-Tape Lister for capturing data during document sorting and contrm. 

and Card Reader. Lloyds reports, ‘These two Burroughs The installation of these systems was effected within 

systems now process some 80% of our Branches' Cheque several days of delivery and is making a substantial 

Clearings and are paving the way for complete auto- contribution to our data processing developments. 


nm BtTANT, Lift, (Construction Equip¬ 
ment), Sydney, Australia, reports, 
“Using the Burroughs B 280 EDP 
System we maintain accurate EDP control of inven¬ 
tory and update 80,000 parts records per week.” 


RARSAI KUOtfC P0WH COMPANY ISCOSPO- 
RATIO, Japan, reports, ”1110 tremen¬ 
dous capacity of the Burroughs B283 
Computer enables us to handle utility hilling at 
the rate of four million transactions per month.” 


CALL YOUR BURROUGHS MAN for Information on 
Burroughs EDP Systems and ths world's most complete 
line of business machines Including computers, account¬ 
ing machines, check protectors, calculators, cash regis¬ 
ters and adding machines. Burroughs Corporation, 
International Division, Detroit 32, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Cable BURAD. . 










l/3,OOOth part of a giant 

This man is a Polysar scientist In his field he's something of a 
titan. Looks ordinary enough to us. During the week he ponders such 
miracles as trans— Other times he's much like 

the rest of us. Is an ardent football fan and can't resist showing photos 
of the kids. Very comforting to we lesser mortals. He's one of 3,000 staff 
whd remind us that the word 'people' is a first class synonym for Polysar. 

POLYSAR INTERNATIONAL, SA., FRIBOURG, SWITZERLAND. 

htootfrctnrtngjkcUMos: Sarnia, Canada; Strasbourg * Frame*; Antwerp, Metglnm. Technical sendee 
Office* In; Sarnia, Canada; London, England; Vienna, Austria; Tokyo, /<#**; Akron, ILSui, 

POLYSAR. KRYNOL, K&YM1X. KRYNAC, KRYFLSX, KJLYLENk. TAlCTBNB, SS 2J& ^ * 
TRANS-PIP in ragbfra * M nub of Polymer Corporation Unbd, iaraU. Canada. 
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hurt With 4 a overdraft up by £i mffKdn 
to £3 million despite a £x| mfllian deben¬ 
ture issue last year, Elliott could also be 
vulnerable to the credit squeeze: but it 
has apparently secured overdraft facilities 
well above its present level—and has a 
cash flow of over £2 million, including 
£1.2 million from fast depreciation on piadt 
and equipment. 

Nbr does the company rely on leasing 
business which can eat up so much cash: 
virtually all its leasing is done by National 
Cash Register, which thus has to bear the 
finaticing burden. At the same time the 
proposed offer (in shares of the parent com¬ 
pany) for part of the 66 . 6 % of the capital 
of the*Continental holding company not 
held by die parent will prevent tne neces¬ 
sity of paying out any overseas profits as 
dividends. The market has proved in¬ 
creasingly disenchanted with the shares 
which at 13s. 9d. give 3 8°£ oh the twice- 
covered dividend, a return greater than for 
years past. But the price may be suffering 
undeservedly, as a long reaction from the 
over-enthusiasm of a few years ago. 


eurotrust 

Retrospection is Not 
Enough 

E urotrust, the subject of a recent en¬ 
quiry by a Board of Trade Inspector, 
*as an investment trust formed to invest 
mainly in Common Market sharfcs. Some 
392,000 shares of 5s. were offered for sale in 
September, 1962, at par. The intention was 
to seek a quotation after the initial invest¬ 
ment programme had been carried out. As 
a result of the offer 205,52b shares were 
issued ; 40,520 were sold to independent 
applicants for £10,130, and 165,000 went 
to the chairman, Mr A. W. Herbage, Miss 
S. F, Randall and two companies controlled 
by Mr Herbage. The purchase of these 
shares was financed by overdrafts granted 
by the company’s bankers, Merchant 
Guaranty, whose principal directors were 
Mr Herbage and Miss Randall, The only 
financial record of the company was a cash 
book written up by Mr Herbage, on his 
admission, to comply with the Inspector’s 
request. The accounts of Merchant 
Guaranty, now being liquidated, show that 
Eurotrust deposited £2,100 and paid out 
£224 1 os. The Inspector finishes his report: 
“ I think there can be little doubt that the 
action of the directors in banking moneys 
provided from the issue with Merchant 
Guaranty was not in the best interests of 
the outside shareholders. The use of 
£10,000 in September to October, 1962, 
was no doubt of considerable assistance to 
Merchant Guaranty,” 

But the Inspector’s words are no consola¬ 
tion to the people who have lost their 
money. They may have been stupid to put 
their money into a risky company and no 
doubt people have a right to be stupid with 
their own money if they wish, but stricter 
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•upends tod mghr be applied to new 
quoted public * companies <Uke Eueotrmt 
Instead of appointing «n imfmm aft*r 
things have moot Wrong, the Boarded Trade 
should surely have a supervisor to watch 
over new, unquoted public companies Until 
their shares are quoted on a British stock 
exchange and they have to Comply with its 
rules and have their affairs open to public 
and press continent. 


JOHN LEWIS PARTNERSHIP 

After a century 

T he John Lewis Partnership—owned by 
its employees, all “ partners »is Well 
known as an Oxford Street department 
store. It is often forgotten that the partner¬ 
ship is actually a nationwide chain of 22 
department Stores plus 26 specialist food 
shops, trading mainly under the name Wait- 
rose. The stores Are some erf the oldest, if 
most gepteel price cutters in the business, 
making a policy of being “ never knowingly 
undersold.” 

Over exactly a hundred years of trading 
the policy has paid off. Last year once again 
the rise in turnover of its department stores 
(9% by value, 7 % volume) exceeded that for 
department stores in the country (5% by 
value) and even that for multiples (7% by 
value). As for most companies in a boom 
year, expenses (other than partners’ re¬ 
muneration) fell slightly as a proportion of 
turnover and the profit before taxation, and 
partners’ profit sharing, rpse handsomely by 
£1 million to £3} million. 

The partnership favour^ a 5^day riding 
veek, as a solution to the retail staff 
problem. Six-day trading, favoured by 
other department store groups, is roundly 
condemned as giving less intensive if njore 
extensive use of assets, less efficiency of 
service, lower productivity and higher costs. 

Just under half the profit, after tax, is 
allocated to partners as profit sharing. Of 
the remainder about a quartep is needed for 
dividends on the share capital (consisting 
almost entirely of preference shares in 
various forms) and the rest is ploughed back. 
So the partnerships will benefit from cor¬ 
poration tax—despite having to pay more for 
servicing the preference capital. The 
partners’ profit sharing is about 13% of 
their total pay, a proportion that has risen 
from 8% over a decade. This increase is 
due to higher productivity caused by im¬ 
proved efficiency and, presumably, rising 
capital-inteosivepess. Turnover (at constant 
prices) per partner has risen annually by 
3.6% smee 1957, and per square foot of 
selling area by 3.5%. This, claims the 
partnership ambitiously, constitutes a work¬ 
ing example of an effective prices and 
incomes policy. 

With no equity shareholders to mm to, 
the partnership’s pattern of financing is 
unusual. It has thre* principal sources erf 
new money. . One is retained profits. 

< Another is borrowing; this has led to* rek 
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.profits ? taafpre• interest*. profk-«Hvin* «pd 
tax. FitjaHy, exespt jo.tbl* fpeciricfatenwy 
trading yew, the partner* jtoamKlves ue 
required to plough bpcfc all tbflrprofiwjhw- 
ipg bonus, after they have paid *WjhP It. 
This i* the rub. They mutt &ubscrihe for 
new 5}% preference efrarea, at per. .The 
market price for tbesp aos snares »I 4 », 3d. 
Of course this is fipe when iodusmiuor?- 
fcxencc shares yield, less than 5 &% % But 
when will that be ? , 


SCHWEPPES ' ‘ 

Making arid Marketing' 

S chweppes had a good year id 1964— 
but not really because of the "not 
summer. Conventionally the company is 
supposed to be dependent on its summer 
sales of tonic and fruit squashes and 
juices. Btit not any longer. As far as 
can be gathered &om the somewhat con¬ 
fusing breakdown of profits in the amounts, 
under half the profits came from the tiojpe 
soft drinks side, which probably suffered 
more from high sugar prices that it gained 
from the summer : for Schweppes’ biggest 
month in drinks is now December, with the 
Christmas ;ra<J$. Although the company has 
long recognised that the soft drink market 
was near saturation at fiqme.it has managed 
to improve its distribution arrangements by 
buying a substantial stake in Cantrell & 
Cochrane, a potential rival—and will be 
spending some of its £4.3 million iq net 
cash on developing this outlet. 

Its two major developments are abroad 
—where at last Enter Lemon has joined 
Indian Tonic as a profitable household 
name in the United States; and in the food 
manufacturing field. Hartley’s New Jam 
(12 ounces for the previous price of a xlb 
jar) has become well established, but any 
further advance after this year’s 11% rise 
in sales will be checked by the fact that 
jam is not a rising marker. The company 
now intends to use its manufacturing know¬ 
how on food to make products for sale 
under retailers’ own brand names, as well 
as its own Hartley’s, Oliver’s and Moor- 
house brands. This step is doubly interest¬ 
ing. Schweppes has always been thought of 
as basically a marketing specialist*—and a 
very successful one. To admit that there 
are areas where it is better to make than 
to market is sensible. At the same time, 
the company is qiuteopep in its belief that 
the food industry is still full of small family 
units that lack manufacturing know-how : 
with the pressure by the banks and the 
revenue on close companies Schweppes 
could be in a good position to expand by 
takeover, 

Despite the 15% increase in profits (pce- 
* tax they were over £5! million) and the otc 
pom increase in the dividend to 
1 the shares are St almost their lowest 
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for yean. At in. 7W. they yWd 
5.8%; while the cover i> only 1.6, 
Ae chairman has stated firmly that 
the company would prefer to cut retentions 
rather than the dividends, and there is 
ample cash and a net cash flow of nearly 
million. So the shares lepk fairly cheap 
for the first time in years—Dufrapy rise in 
price will be impeded by sales by the many 
investors who bought the shares at sub¬ 
stantially higher prices and are anxious to 
get out when they can do so without too 
severe a loss. 


SWISS INSURANCE 


Foreign Business Matters 

Basle 

r T*WELVB per cent of the average Swiss 
JL household's expenditure goes on 
insurance* The total spent by the Swiss on 
insurance amounted to about Sw. Fr. np8 
(£ 99 ) per head of the population. In life 
insurance, total sums assured reached Sw. 
Fr. 25 billion at the end of 1963. However, 
00 the basis of sums assured per person, 
Switzerland ranks only seventh among 
Western countries. 

In direct Swiss business, the insurance 
companies’ premium income increased by 
iz% in im. But, some 60% of total 
premium income is estimated to have 
originated from foreign business—mainly 
reinsurance. Insurance was worth Sw. Fr. 
143 million to the balance of payments. 
The 30 foreign insurance companies 
active in Switzerland were relatively more 
successful in 1063, showing a 22% growth 
of premiums; but their share in Swiss busi¬ 
ness is still only a modest 2.8%. 

First results now available for 1964 show 
that premium income again rose steeply. In 
1964, ZUmh-UnfdU the largest Swiss 
insurance company, was the first conti¬ 
nental insurance company to reach net 
premium receipts of over Sw. .Fr. 1 billion 
(£82 million), with a total of Sw. Fr. 
1,079.2 million. The Winterthur group did 
better: its premium income rose 14.3% to 
Sw. Fr. 707.2 million. Other companies, 
too, achieved growth of this order. How¬ 
ever, results have varied from branch to 
branch and from country to country: the 
Swiss companies, like the British, are grad¬ 
ually reducing their relatively unprofitable 
North American business. In spite of the 
generally encouraging results, insurance 
shares are still, like the rest of Swiss shares, 
a weak market The ZUrich * Versicherungs 
- Gesellschaft , for example, stands at its 
lowest price since i960 and yields 3%. 

Term insurance—where a life risk is 
covered for a specific period—has been most 
spectacularly buoyant. Providentia, which 
specializes m this form of life insurance, 
shows for the second successive year, a 25 % 
annual rise in new sums insured. In the 
first months of 1965, the total amount of 
insured sums will exceed the Sw. Fr. 2 
billion mark. While it took 15 yean to 
(tech the first billion, it was able to reach 


the second in only three. This type of 
insurance, in which relatively large 
amounts are insured at small premiums, 
has taken an unprecedented upswing in 
Switzerland. 

While third-party motor insurance still * 
gave rise to the biggest claims in recent 
vein, claims lightened somewhat in 1964. 
This is connected with the revised rates of 
premium; the new bonus-fine system has 
evidently been a success. In the other 
branches of insurance of property the posi¬ 
tion has also improved. “ Unless we are 
deceived,” stated the vice-chairman of the 
Natiorutl-Versicherwtgs-GesellscJiaft “ the 
insurance business has now passed its low 
point.” 

In the first three months of 1965, busi¬ 
ness has again grown, compared with the 
same period in me previous year. 

The common market is a new 
worry. Switzerland fears discrimination, 
resulting from the directive on harmoniza¬ 
tion of the regulations applying to insurance 
business transacted In the EEC, through 
agents, by companies outside the EEC. 
These are now being prepared by the Hall- 
stein commission. It fears a financial dis¬ 
advantage against its competitors in the EEC 
countries. Therefore Switzerland—like 
Britain—has already expressed its wish to 
start, or participate in, talks in order to put 
forward the Swiss viewpoint at an early 
stage. The EEC decisions will affect the 
Swiss insurance companies’ large foreign 
business. 


JARDINE, MATHESON 

A Wider Net 

Hongkong 

T he war in Vietnam, Indonesia’s “ con¬ 
frontation ” with Malaysia, Japan’s fiscal 
difficulties, Hongkong’s recent banking 
crisis, America’s restrictions on the outflow 
of funds and Britain’s import surcharge 
would all seem to augur ill for a company 
engaged in Far East trade. But Jardine, 
Matheson and its subsidiary enterprises 
have just declared a consolidated profit 
after taxation for the year 1964 of 
HK$i4.6 million (£915,000)—a 20 per 
cent improvement on the 1963 performance, 
when profits totalled HK$i2.2 million. The 
chairman reports that the year 1965 had 
started reasonably well and that the pros¬ 
pects for the “various activities” or the 
company and its subsidiaries are " not 
unpromising.” The key phrase is “ various 
activities.” However closely Jardine is 
identified with Far East trade the firm's 
interests are spread over a very varied range, 
and its world-wide interests are sufficient to 
enable it to ride out regional difficulties. 

Last August, Jardine decided to attempt 
to acquire the balance of shares in tne 
Indo-China Steam Navigation (of which it 
acted as genera! manager) and its offer to 
other shareholders led to Jardine’s acquir¬ 
ing 84.5 per cent of the votes and 80 per 
cent of the shares. Substantial interests in 
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Lombard Insurance and Hongkong Fife 
Insurance further spread the profitable net. 

One of the company’s main assets in 
international trade is its dose business 
relations with China, and the chairman ex¬ 
pects the company to benefit further from 
the successful British trade fair held in 
Peking last December. Jardine’s men 
regularly visit China buying commodities 
and selling plant, machinery, fertiliser and 
aircraft and the company stands to gain 
substantially from China’s evident intention 
to step up its purchases from die West. 

The company’s affiliates in Taiwan, 
Australia and London did well last year. In 
Australia, a substantial share interest was 
acquired in William Crosby, a merchant firm 
also active in shipping, manufacturing and 
insurance—a move that should lead to in¬ 
creased business both in and with Australia. 
In London the shipping and chartering sec¬ 
tions of Matheson & Co. did particularly 
well and 1965*8 record should benefit from 
the firm’s new bulk carrier Cluden which 
came into service last January. Jardine’s 
affiliates in Japan (where liberalisation of 
imports and die tight economic situation 
has reduced profit margins) and in Malay¬ 
sia (where last year’s results were below 
those of 1963 due to confrontation’s effect 
on trade) did less well, but the prospects in 
both countries are by no means of unrelieved 
gloom. 


In Brief . . . 


ICI’s First Quarterly 

First quarter figures from Imperial 
Chemical Industries show sales at £200 
million—including for the first time British 
Nylon Spinners’ sales. The Group’s pre¬ 
tax profit at £30 million was 15% of sales, 
less than last year’s 15.8%. This decline 
in margins probably reflects ICI’s policy of 
keeping prices down to remain competitive 
with common market producers. 

Viyella 

In the issue of May 15th (“ The Tortoise 
and the Hare ”) it was wrongly stated that 
thq cover for Viyella International’s divi¬ 
dend is 1.4 ; it is in fact 2.0. And the refer¬ 
ence to increased equity that followed 
should have applied to English Sewing 
Cotton, not to Viyella as stated. 

Cement Calypso 

For the first time last year cement produc¬ 
tion by Caribbean Cement company was 
over i million tons (up 30% on 1963)— 
although running-in costs prevented profits 
from being as high as in i960. The 
Jamaican construction boom continues, and 
the company is brandling out into steel 
production, with a 50% holding in the 
new Caribbean steel company, which will 
shortly be putting up a semi-integrated steel 
mill in Jamaica. 
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i ms announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

REGIE DES TELEGRAFHBS t% MS TELEPHONES, 

BELGIUM 

tiff'd A n ^ 

$20*000,000 Wo Promissory Notes.' 4«e 1070 , 


Hie jiluciDg wi tl** 4 i'rumUkor) Note* bn*. Iwn eUVctinl 
pmaltft onlsidr til#' l .*» A. b\ tbc underplant'd. 


SAMUEL MONTAGU & CO. LTD. 


BANQUE BELGE LTD. 
KLEINWORT, BENSON LTD. 


CANADIAN IMPERIAL BANK OF COMMERCE 

WHITE, WELD X CO, 

, . : i, •\ * 


CASSA Dl RISPARMIO Dl TORINO 

(Turin Savings Bank) 

Founded in 1827 

n Head Qff^ei Via XX Settembre, 31, Turin, Italy 

24 branches in Tunn, 144 .branches in the provinces of Alcssandnp. Asti. Cuneo, Novara, Turin and Verc6llf 4f»d trf the Autonomous Region of the 
1 ' Valle d’A osul 

DEPOSITS : Lit. 420,000m. — CAPITAL and RESERVES : Lit. 29,413m. 

\ n 

* * f . S \ * f, 

The Board of Directors of Cassa di Risparmio di Torino met on 14th April. 1965. under the chairmanship of the Hon. Aw Giovanni Bovecci to 
approve the balance sheet at 31st December, 1964, covering the Bank's 137th year 

The financial year closed with a surplus of Lit. 1,272.578.377 which the Board has decided to distribute as follows : 


and Lit 


Lit. 522,578,377 to capital funds 
Lit. 750,000,000 to the Fund for 


to the Fund for Works to the Public Weal and Benefit. 


The balance sheet, after the allocation of profits, shows the following position : 


LIABILITIES 

Savings Deposits and Current Accounts .. . 

Correspondents . . 

Sundry Liabilities.. .... 


Lit 402,903.000.000 
Lit. 16.327.000.000 
Lit. 49,607,000.000 

Lit 468 837 000,000 


Capital and Reserve* .. Lit. 29.413,000,001 

Lit. 498.250.000,001 

Contra Accounts.............. Lit. 476,356,000,000 


ASSETS 

Cash on Hand... 

Securities (Legal Reserve) . 

Securities and Holdings... * . 

Exchange Portfolio and Current Accounts. 

Finance through Special Credit Institutions. 

Finance for Agriculture ... 

Advances to Corporate Bodies and PHyat# CuttAmpfST 

Premises, Fixtures and Fittings ......,,.,.. 

Sundry Assets... . .. 


Contra Accounts. 


Lit. 974.606,000,001 


Lit. 68> 182,000,000 
Lit. 50,269,000,000 
Lit. 28,035,000,000 
Lit. 87,807,000.000 
Lit. 82,484,000.000 
Lit. 31.443.000,000 
Lit. 114,140,000,000 
Lit. I 

iff. 35,890,900,000 

Lit. 491.250,800,001 
Lit- 476.356,000,000 

Lit. 974*4064001001 
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*A unique service 
to the 

British Motor Industry’ 

The Annual General Meeting of the Pressed Steel Company Ltd. was held in London on Tuesday , May 23th. 

In his statement circulated with the Report and Accounts the Chairman , Mr. Ale\. Abel Smiths T.D., J.P., said: 9 


P RESSED STEEL is the largest independent motor car bod} and bod} tool manufacturer in the world and 
provides a unique service for the British Motor Industry. In this way \our Company makes an important 
contribution to the outstanding export performance of the Industry. 


PRODUCTION 

Highest In Company’s history 

As announced in my February Statement, production of 
motor car bodies during the year under re\ie\v was the 
highest in the Company’s history. Even this production, 
however, did not represent full employment ot the new 
facilities created by our £25,000,000 expansion programme. 
I have previously explained that the production schedules 
called for by customers did not in all cases measure up to the 
number of bodies for which they had requested us to set up 
production lines and on which our expansion programme 
was consequently based. 

MODERNISATION 
of older plant 

With this major expansion complete, wc arc now concentra¬ 
ting on plans to modernise the older facilities. 

COMPUTERS 
and now materials 

We are also pressing ahead with a long-term programme of 
research and development, including a wide extension of the 
use of computers, in order progressively to improve our 
technical and economic efficiency. We are, for instance, 
actively developing the uses of new materials, such as* rein¬ 
forced plastics. When these developments become sound 
technically and competitive in cost we shall have both the 
experience and facilities for their application to major car 
body components. 

RESEARCH 

N*w,R & D headquarters 

Plains for fe new Research and Development block at our 
Cowley factory are well advanced. This new building will 
provide additional facilities and will enable us to concentrate 


our effort?* more effectively than has been possible in the 
somewhat scattered premises which are at present available. 

TRAINING 
1,400 in 4 years 

For a number of years we have operated a graduate training 
course and we also run our own executive development 
course. In addition our training organisation provide* 
courses at all levels, including those for student and craft 
apprentices, operatives and specialists, shop stewards, fore¬ 
men and superintendents. Since 1961 near!} j ,400 personnel 
of all grades have completed their training. 

MANAGEMENT COURSES 
Henley, Harvard and Carnegie 

Jn accordance with our established policy, we have a forward 
programme of nominations for the Administrative Staff 
College at Henley, the Harvard Business School, and the 
advanced management course at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in Pittsburgh. 

GRADUATES 

25% of senior management 

Over 25° 0 of the upper and middle ranges of our manage¬ 
ment now hold degrees or professional qualifications of 
equiv alent status. 

APPRENTICES 

* 

100 Duke of Edinburgh awards 

Wc are enthusiastic supporters of the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Award Scheme and are particularly proud of the fact that 
168 of out student and craft apprentices have entered the 
Scheme since i960. T hey have gained over too awards, of 
which 32 have been the coveted Gold Award. This is among 
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tlie largest number of awards gained by any single Company 
operating the scheme for its own employees. - 

COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 
Big Danish contract. 

Business continues at a satisfactory level. As mentioned in 
rnv earlier Statement, it is expected that profits for the 
current year will be of the order of £400,000 as compared 
with ^130,000 in 1964. This is an area of the Company’s 
activities in which there is scope for direct exports. Good 
business is already being done in overseas markets and in 
1964 our Theale factory exported 20% of its output: this 
v ear* we hope to export 40% of the increased production. 
The Company recently secured a contract for the supply to 
the Danish Bacon Factories Fxport Association of 400 
refrigerated semi-trailers, for which all the refrigeration 
equipment will be supplied hv the Prestcold Division. 

APPLIANCE DIVISION 
Withdrawal effected 

I he Company's withdrawal from the domestic appliance 
market was effected during the year in accordance with your 
Board’s decision and was explained in my Statement which 
accompanied iasf year’s Report. 



beagle 



Government support 


The results of the Beagle Group for the year show a loss of 
£152,000 on aircraft after charging £103,000 on account of 
aircraft design development and tooling but before taking 
credit for a profit of £102,000 on motor car components. The 
build-up of production of the B,ao6 twin engine aircraft has 
been rather less rapid titan was planned, mainly due to the 
considerable number of modifications required by the R.A.F. 
w hich took longer to incorporate than had been anticipated; 

Beagle now constitutes virtually the entire British light 
aircraft industry, in practice a full range of light aircraft 
cannot he developed without substantial Government 
support. In the light aircraft industry in the U.S.A., which 
at present dominates world markets, a regular pattern has 
been established of substantial Federal aid in tbc form of 
large-scale orders and contributions to development costs. 
Against this background we are engaged in discussions with 
the Government and the first outcome of these negotiations 
was the recent promise by the Ministry of Aviation of 
£600,000 by wav of financial support. This, following the 
R.A.F. order for B.206 aircraft, is encouraging in that it 
provides continuing evidence of the Government's recogni¬ 
tion of the importance of Beagle’s efforts. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


I x the Statement which I sent to shareholders last February 
I gave an indication of the results !<»r the vear ended 
3 1 >t December, 1964. 

\s will now be seen from tbc audited \ccounts, the trading 
profit for the year amounted to £10,343,000, compared with 
/ 5,92,000 in 1963, and the net profit to £6,188,000 com¬ 
pared with £1,430,000, there being no charge for taxation in 
either year. 

The bank overdraft which at the beginning of 1964 stood 
at £5,489,000 was liquidated by the year-end ami there were 
credit balances at 3 tst December of £1,928,000. 

The land and buildings occupied by the Group have been 
revalued by the Company’s surveyors and assessors as at 
51st December, 1964, on the basis that they form part of a 
going concern. The total value so assessed exceeds the 
written down book value of these assets by approximately 
£i J *300,000. 

Dividend 

In the light of the results for the year, your Directors 
recommend the payment of a final dividend of 26°,, which, 
with the interim dividend of cj v f) paid last November, will 
make a total distribution on the Ordinary Shares for the year 
35V 


Capitalisation of reserves 

As already announced, your Board is of the opinion that the 
issued share capital of the Company should be brought more 
into line with the capital employed. The Directors have 
therefore decided to recommend the issue to Ordinary 
Shareholders, by way of capitalisation of reserves, of 
26,217,562 new Ordinary Shares of 5s. each, credited as fully 
paid, in the proportion of one new Ordinary Share for each 
Ordinary Share held by them at the close of business on 
20th April, 1965. 

Outlook and dividend policy 

In my February statement I estimated that the profit for the 
current year would be approximately £7,000,000. Since that 
time production has been affected by a number of strikes in 
our customers' and our own factories, as well as those of 
other suppliers to the Industry. However, given freedom 
from further interruption, and in the absence of other un¬ 
foreseen factors, the results for the year should not fall far 
short of my forecast. In these circumstances it would be your 
Board’s intention to recommend in respect of 1965 dividends 
totalling not less than i7j°<, on the capital as increased by 
the proposed Capitalisation Issue. 
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CARIBBEAN CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 

JAMAICA 

RECORD YEAR AND DIVERSIFICATION 
SIR WILLIAM STEPHENSON’S REVIEW 


The A anna I General Meeting «f tie 
Caribbean Cement Company LfcL, wan held 
on May 17tb at Rockfort, Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

The following is the riatement by Sir 
William Stephenson, MC, DFC, the Chainnaa, 
which has been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year coded December 3L, 
1964. 


SAI.ES and earnings 

During 1964 cement deliveries reached the 
highest level hi the Company** history, 
namely 224,711 tons m domestic sales 
and 35,002 cons in exports, totalling 259,720 
tons, which Ja 60,842 tons higher than 
cement deliveries lor 1963 or an increase o| 
30.6 per cent. 

Cement production of 276,895 tone during 
the year under review represents a new 
record and surpasses the previous record of 
212^03 tom in 1962 by 64,592 tons. 

Net earnings in 1964 were £481,545 com¬ 
pared with £346,348 in 1963—an increase of 
39.0 per cent. The Trading Profit lor 1964 
was 5a. 1.3d. per £ of sake as compared with 
4a. 7. Id. per £ of sales in 1963. 

Despite the record cement deliveries in 
1964 net earmnpi ranked third behind 1960 
(£634,179) and 1961 (£652,129). Start-up costs 
and increased depreciation charges related to 
the expansion plant accounted for the lower 
earnings. Depreciation charges will remain high 
for several years, but the anticipated higher 
volume of production and the resultant lower 
production costs will be compensating faotors 
not reflected in 1964 results. 


CAPITAL DISTRIBUTION 

Interim Cash Capital Distribution of £54,000 
representing 7.2d. per share was paid hi July 
and a further Interim Cash Capital Distribution 
of £126,000 representing Is. 4.8d. per share was 
paid on December 15, 1964. These payments 
of Cadi Distributions amounted to £180,000 or 
10 per cent, which represents one of the highest 
Cadi Distributions paid m shareholders by the 
Company end the thirteenth successive year of 
Cash Distribution payments in thirteen years 
of operation. 

It was felt that the Company should adopt a 
more liberal Gash Distribution policy in view 
of the fact that die Company's cash commit¬ 
ments on the reoent expansion are now substan¬ 
tially reduced and k wos further fek that the 
•hsieholdeis are entitled so lucre—ed Cash 
Distributions, having endured thirteen yean of 
restricted Caah Distribution payments whilst the 
Company reinvested earnings in phot and 
equipment 

The reoent expansion of oar plant which was 
estimated to coat £2.8 million included inetal- 
Istion of improvements so the then existing 


Crushing Plant and the provision of a rock 
storage building, conveying equipment so the 
then existing and new raw mill silos, a new 
large third kiln, taw mill and finish mill, 
cement storage silos and packhouse, together 
with all auxiliary and necessary equipment, 
including buildings and foundations, has been 
completed and is now in operation. 

The total coet of this expansion amounted to 
£2,856,013—a not unfavourable comparison 
with the original estimate. It is also interesting 
to note that the amount owing by our Company 
so our good friends and bankers. Royal Bank 
of Canada, with respect to the expansion as at 
December 31, 1964 k only £956,644. I antici¬ 
pate, should Jamaica’* economy maintain its 
present trend, the outstanding balance will be 
settled earlier than projected. 

INVESTMENTS 

I am pleased to report to you that, based oa 
the results of a detailed feasibility study of a 
semi-integrated steel mill in Jamaica and in con¬ 
tinuation of your Company’s policy of contri¬ 
buting to the Industrial Development of 
Jamaica, your Directors decided to support the 
Caribbean Steel Company Limited in setting 
up a steel mill. Further, I would refer to the 
statement I made to 4 The Daily Gleaner’ on 
April 3, 1964, inter aJis as follows: — 

“I am satisfied that this enterprise will be 
a successful and profitable operation. My 
Company’s participation is the best expression 
of our confidence in that operation. In the 
construction industry, cement and steel are 
closely related and the potential of the steel 
mill can be predicated upon the present 
domestic consumption of cement which has 
currently surpassed the peak experienced in 
recent years.” 

Our Company, has therefore, acquired one 
million ordinary shares of a par value of five 
shillings each, which represents 50 per cent of 
the share equity in Caribbean Steel Company 
Limited. 

Caribbean Steel Company Limited opened 
their Subscription List on Monday, November 9, 
1964, with an offer to the public of Jamaica 
of 950,000 ordinary shares and by the dose 
of buskieaa oa Tuesday, November 10, 1964, 
the issue was over-subscribed. 

The Subscription List, however, was not 
doeod until November 26, 1964, in order to 
allow «n*D investors in remote areas of Jamaica 
to participate. At the closing of the Subscription 
List 6,426 applications were received and the 
(sane was over-subscribed by approximately 
4} times. This magnificent response of the 
Jamaican public to the issue reassures me of 
my confidence in the project. 

PERSONNEL 

Our Company continue* to regard people as 
orir moat important asset and 1 wifth to draw 


your attention to the many difficulties with 
which our employees have had to contend in the 
year under review, particularly with the start-up 
of the new kiln and other ancillary equipment. 
The loyal and enthusiastic support on the part 
of all our employees made the good results of 
the year possible. I am sure you will join with 
me in expressing our appreciation of their 
efforts. 

In the continued interest of developing 
healthier labour-management relations, our 
Company issued its first edition of * Cemco ’ 
Newsletter, which is an internal organ dedicated 
to the dissemination, among employees, of all 
newsworthy events affecting the Company and 
themselves. 

Also in recognition of the loyal and conscien¬ 
tious service of employees, a programme of 
long-service awards has been instituted by our 
Company. The first of these awards will be 
made for ten years continuous service and there¬ 
after similar awards would be made for each 
additional five-year period of continuous 
service. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Your Company is committed to several pro¬ 
grammes in the field of education and to date 
has awarded 11 scholarships to the University 
of the West Indies and 6 scholarships to the 
College of Arts, Science and Technology. The 
scholarships to the University of the West Indies 
during 1964 were awarded to Mr Evan Donald¬ 
son and Mr Robert Wan, both of whom will 
read for their degree in the Faculty of 
Medicine. 

The Scholarships awarded to the College of 
Arts, Science and Technology in 1964 were 
made to Mr Vaster E. Thompson, Mr B. A. 
Yapp and Mr D. Robinson who ate pursuing 
courses in Mechanical Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering and Building Construction respec¬ 
tively. 

OUTLOOK 

In my last review, I forecast that Jamaica was 
beginning to pull out of its previous economic 
inactivity and that I was confident that a new 
surge of economic growth was in the making. 
It is evident from the definite upturn of 
Jamaica’s economy in 1964 that my confidence 
has been fully justified. 

The vigorous activity in the construction 
sector of Jamaica’s economy, always the most 
dynamic, is one of the main reasons for the 
economic upturn. 

This resulted in the Significant increase in 
cement production to which I referred earlier 
in my review and our Company can feel justifi¬ 
ably proud of our major contribution til the 
nation?* 4fcead f growth towards pwjpetitfvttiat 
lit* ahead. ^ 

The Government’s Five Year Plan, k^f^ed 
in Che middle of 1968, allocated 
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half of its massive expenditure of £91 mityipn 
to building and construct iob projects, agricul¬ 
ture, water supply, trade and tourism. This 
Plan is progressing satisfactorily and will 
continue into 1965. Lt has so won the 
confidence of investors that I estimate that 
several million pounds of private foreign 
investment is being ploughed into the Jamaican 
economy. 

New emphasis has been placed by government 
on rural industrialisation by offering greater 
'nceniives to industrial investors to locate their 
plants in rural areas. Consequent upon 
investors taking advantage of these greater 
,nceniives, the means have been provided by 
which the standard of living in the rural areas 
will be raised to new levels and coincident with 
• his development, the current drift of the rural 
population to the already ovcicrowded urban 
ucas should abate. 

In the public sector it has been noted ibat 
ihe Government has adhered to its Plan of large 
scale public works such as the Sandy Gully 
Scheme, road building and low-cost housing. 
Sustained vitality in these public works m con¬ 
junction with careful long-term planning in 
agriculture will, I am sure, contribute substan¬ 
tially to solving Jamaica’s unemployment 
problem. 

The nation's economic expansion of the vear 
under review has understandably produced an 
increase in the demand for a broad range of 
consumer goods. But rhe monetary authorities 
icalise that the paee of expansion has to be 
Josely watched in order to ensure real giovvth 
without inflation. In spite of this, however, 
<md the expansion of the nation’s exports, im¬ 
ports continue to rise, especially the impor¬ 
tation of food items. This has caused a serba^k 
in the Island’s Balance of Payments; but litre 
again there is a keen awareness of th^> growing 
danger and the establishment of food processing 
lactones in the rural areas is confidently 
expected to have an early effect in lessening the 
nation’s unnecessary dependence on imported 
tnod products. 

However, the most important factor in the 
continuing stability of the country will be the 
icsponsible operation of the two-party svstem: 
of a moderate, balanced Government executing 
and administering its policies with cautious effi¬ 
ciency, and of a loyal Opposition carefully 
blending its vigorous criticisms of those policies 
with a proper regard for the wider national 
interest. 

This stability is reflected in the harmonious 
soJal lelations that make Jamaica almost unique 
in the world of intense racial and social conflicts. 
So, as you would expect, this new, progressive 
nation has already piojccted an image of stability 
and trustworthiness at the international level 
that must be the envy of some older established 
nations. 'The image of Jamaica today is a com¬ 
bination of enterprise and discipline, of growing 
skills and hard work, above all, of dedication to 
Jcmocratic principles. It is this image that gives 
Jamaica a high rating in investment circles 
overseas. 

I am confident that this image will be main¬ 
tained and expanded and with the fuither 
.vonomic growth that surely lies ahead, I feel 
that the deep confidence I have always had 
n Jamaica's future is well grounded. 

The future is promising and the task of pre¬ 
serving and increasing the forward thrust of 
the economy while maintaining stability is a 
challenge we must all face in our efforts to build 
i greater Jamaica. 
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AMALGAMATED METAL 

CSRPWATTON LIMITED 


HOLDING COMPANY FOR 
THE BRITISH METAL CORPORATION LIMITED 
AND HENRY GARDNER & CO. LIMITED 


It wilts far tht year tniei 31st December 1964 

£ 


Profit before Taxation 
Taxation 

Profit after Taxation 
Pteference Dividends 
Net Profit attributable 
to Ordinary Shareholders 
Ordinary Dividends 
Profits retained 


1,078,201 

490,166 

588,035 

33,075 

574,987 
(15%) 395,340 
179,847 


1963 

£ 

1 , 024,780 

556,770 

469,010 

33,075 

433,898 
( 12 *%) 339,615 
94,283 


The group trades throughout the world in metals, ores, rubber, cocoa 
and other commodities and materials, providing a service for pro¬ 
ducers and consumers. 

The figures given above show that it had a successful year, which 
was due in part to active demand at rising prices. Abnormal losses on 
contraction of the business and disposal of the stocks of two 
Australian subsidiaries, the net cost to the group after tax being 
approximately £60,000, have been charged before arriving at these 
figures. 

One of the principal reasons for the comparatively lower tax charge 
is the improved performance of certain of our overseas subsidiaries; 
losses which were incurred by some of these in 1963 had to be offset 
in the consolidated profit and loss account for that year against other 
companies' net profits after tax. 

The British Metal Corporation shared in the prosperity of the 
metal trade during 1964 and the increased activity contributed to a 
rise in the company's profits before tax. 

Henry Gardner 6 Co.'s general commodity trading activities fully 
maintained the satisfactory (ever of earnings of the previous year and 
in a period of major activity, coupled with rising prices, the non- 
ferrous metals departments were particularly succeS$fuf. 


Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts, including the Chairman's Sutertient, may be obtained 
horn Tire Secretary, Amalgamated Metal Corporation Ltd, 03 Greehem Street, London, E C.2. 
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BRITISH COCOA AND CHOCOLATE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


CROUP SALES AGAIN HIGHER AT £|oiM. 
ACQUISITION Or JAMES PASCALL LIMITED 
* EFFECTS OF BUDGET PROPOSALS OUTLINED 
MR PAUL S. CADBURY ON FUTURE GROWTH AND PROSPERITY 


TIk- f»*«\-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
The Biuish Cocoa and Chocolate Company 
L mixed will be held on June 14ih at Buucnville. 

The following is the circulated Matenutu by 
Mr Paul S. Cadbury* the chairman: 

During the past 20 years there have been 
industrial changes as far reaching in their wav 
as those which followed the introduction of 
»team. 

The new technology affects everyone. While 
It contributes to the improved standird of living, 
it also involves changes ot job for those who 
are employed, and creates many management 
problems. Those who are responsible for the 
financial development of their Companies may 
well lind it difficult to provide new capital for 
building** and phnt. The risks of today are no 
less than in the past, while the rewards of cntcr- 
piisc and initiative are reduced and eroded by 
hcav\ taxation. 

Nevertheless, this is a time of growth, and 
provided there are good personal relations 
within industi), and management is imbued 
with the will to win and Lhc desire to impiove 
on the past, it is a time of oppottunuv. 

SAIIS 

The of the Group at £101 million arc 
15 million up on last year. The following table 
shows that the increase is partlv atttibutahle 
to the higher sales of our overseas companies, 
which show a satisfactory improvement. 


1 

1 1963 

1 1964 


£ 

i 

Home. 

67.200,000 

69.900,000 

fxpoit 

3.900,000 

4,000,000 

Ovcinc.is C ompunies 

25,100,000 

27,600,000 


£96,200,000 

CIO 1.500,000 


The increase at home is mainly due to the 
extension ot the sale of cakes and the purchase 
in August of James Pascal! Limited and fcs sub¬ 
sidiary, R. S. Murray Limited. Five months’ 
sales by these companies arc included in the 
home sales figures. 

The decision to purchase James Pascall 
Limited was made because wc were convinced 
that this firm had a first class reputation for 
quality in the sugar confectionery trade. Some 
reorganization has been made, particularly on 
the sales side, and we are devoting time and 
thought to building the Pascall business into a 
strong section of the Group. In 1964 there is 
a spall contribution to Group profits from 
Pascall sales in the United Kingdom. 

Our Australian company, Cadbury-Fry-Pa^call 
(Pty.) Limited, is not only the leading manu¬ 
facturer of cocoa and chocolate in that country 
but also holds a dominant position in the sugar 
confectionery market. 

The problems facing as at the pre»enr time 
are to r^gjntaln and expand the sales of our 


sLandaid traditional lines and to develop new 
products in the food trade. We arc clear that 
both these operations will lake lime and will 
absorb capital. In every section of the business 
new technical developments, particularly the 
development 6f electronically controlled 
machines, hold out the prospect of more 
efficient production, but they require increased 
expenditure. 

The least satisfactory feature of our trading 
is the comparatively static position of propiietarv 
sales of cocoa, chocolate, chocolate confectioner) 
and chocolate biscuits on the home market. 
Within the total, some lines are up, but others 
are down. There is now no doubt at all that 
the 15 per cent purchase tax has had, and i-* 
continuing to have, a depressing effect on our 
industry Chocolate and chocolate confectionei y 
compete with a hundred articles, for the avail¬ 
able money in the consumeis’ pocket. It is this 
competition that keeps us efficient and we wel¬ 
come the problems it produces. Neveithelcss, 
when one section of the food trade is heavily 
taxed while other sections such as sweet biscuits 
are unaffected, there is an inevitable shift in 
values which reduces sales of the taxed products. 

iusue purer xuinifnwcf 

During the last few' months a great deal has 
been said about R.P.M. There has been some 
misunderstanding of the reason why we, and 
other firms in the industry, have registered our 
chocolate and sugar confectionery goods under 
the Resale Prices Act, and arc proposing to ask 
the Court to exempt chocolate and confectionery 
products from the Act, so tint we may continue 
to operate R.P.M. In the UK the best choco¬ 
late costs less to the public than anywhere ebe 
in the world. A main reason for this is that the 
margins to the wholesalers and retailers are 
lower here than elsewhere and we believe that 
a low margin which is protected against cutting, 
is in the interest of the consumer and gives 
everyone a fair deal. People are willing to go 
some distance to bu\ a washing machine, but 
for chocolate and cigarettes they need the shop 
round the corner. 

profits 

The following table set> out the profit posi¬ 
tion of the Group: 


Taxation on the home companies is consider¬ 
ably reduced by large investment allowances on 
capital development while overseas taxation 
varies from country to country. 


There are several reasons for the reduced 
profits. While the price of cocoa remained 
fairly constant during 1964, the prices of 
nearly all other ingredients and service* 
have coniinued to rise. Sugar prices were con¬ 
siderably higher to the manufacturer than in 
the previous year. Tn the UK manufacturing 
prices are based very largely on#the Common¬ 
wealth Sugar Agreement and the cost of UK 
sugar beet. As a result manufacturers do not 
get the benefit of world low prices. 

Some price increases have been made to the 
public, but on the whole, they have been less 
than the increases in the cost of ingredients, 
services and wages, which have affected our 
operations. The new developments which we 
initiated two years ago, cakes and our instant 
non-fat milk product, “ Marvel,” are not yet 
contributing to profits The forward cost posi¬ 
tion is satisfactory, but for u Marvel” wc are 
endeavouring to obtain cheaper supplies of the 
taw' material Sales are steadily rising and in 
both cases wc are developing greatly increased 
production. During the last two years we lia\e 
invested £il million at Wotcester ahd Moreton 
for cakes and £370,000 in a new factory at 
Knighton in Staffordshire for the manufawture 
of “ Marvel.” We are also developing our milk 
factory in Ireland in conjunction with Fr>- 
Cadbury CIreland) Limited. 

DIVIDEND 

In accordance with our general polic> to keep 
the rate of distribution even, we are recommend¬ 
ing to the shareholders that the cuncnt rate of 
dividend, 5 per cent for the whole year, should 
be maintained. This, with the distribution 
from capital profits made in March, is equiva¬ 
lent to a total distribution for the year of 51 per 
cent on the ordinary capital. If and when it 
becomes impossible to distribute capital profits 
free of tax, we should expect to increase the 
total dividend by about $ per cent—assuming 
this was justified. This would maintain the 51 
per cent total distribution. 

In the past private industry was concerned in 
the main with manufacturing and selling and 
the tug and pull of value in a competitive market. 
It would be idle to suggest that these are now' 
the only preoccupations of large companies. At 
almost every point we must now consider the 


possible effect of Government action on our 
activities. In the Cocoa and Chocolate Industry 
most of our raw materials are subject to 
monopoly selling arrangements. Many of our 



| Profit before Tax 


| Profit after Tax 



1963 

1964 


| 1963 


j 1964 


Home and Export ... 

| £6.193,000 

69°. | 

£5436.000 

68% 

£3,508,000 


£3,151,000 

77% 

Oveiscas Companies 

£2.743,000 

31% 1 

j 

£2,366,000 

32% 

, £1,350,000 

28% 

£961,000 

23% 

Total . 1 

£8.936.000 

100% 

£7,502,000 

100% 

£4,858,000 

100% 

£4,112,000 

100% 
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essential service* are supplied by Government 
controlled public corporations. Price policy is 
in future to be subject to Government scrutiny, 
and—most important—the business has to meet 
heavy taxation. It is obvious 4 that a large part 
of Government revenue must come from 
healthy industry and wc can make no complaint 
about paying our share of taxes. Nevertheless, 
.n a time of recurring financial crises, the manu¬ 
facturer is faced with a degree of uncertainty 
.which makes forward planning difficult. This 
Li one of the main reasons why this Company 
*is tried to ensure that there are sufficient rc- 
sourwes to meet the capital expenditure which 
v essential to the growth of the business. 

From the Chancellor’s Budget Statement it is 
(.’ear that the Government hopes to encouiage 
r his npe of finance by substituting a corporation 
for iiKJbme and profits tax previously paid 
b\ Companies. At first sight this would appear 
f o give this Company an advantage, because wc 
11 \ e mainly financed our growth from our own 
resources. The following table shows, however, 
that had corporation tax been levied at 40 per 
cent in the years 1963 and 1964, the amount 
available for reinvestment in the business in the 
form of retained profits would have been almost 
J(.nriLal. 


A j35, per opnt corporation. t«K v wo#ld in* 
creased' tfie^ |nr v I9$£% apogt; 

£300,000 and to 1964 by about £100,GW. * 

Aa I have stated above, investment allowances 
have made a material difference to our taxation 
in these years but the benefit of this will be 
reduced under the new scheme. The position 
may vary in the future, but it would appear that 
there will not be material changes so long as 
w$ continue to finance our activities from profits 
retained to the business. Thi* has been our 
past practice but we shall keep under continuous 
review the most economical way of financing 
the growth of the business. 

As this will be my last statement to share¬ 
holder I should like to make two final points. 

During the 46 years that I have been asso¬ 
ciated with the Company, the policy of the board 
has been vigorous and sales have increased more 
than tenfold. This increase has been due to the 
belief of vour directors that in business no one 
can stand s r ill. Profits have also increased 
satisfactorily. Our main raw materials fluctuate 
widely in price. By holding large stocks, par¬ 
ticularly of cocoa, we try to buffer the effect of 
these fluctuations. Wc operate in an extremely 


1963 1964 



Actual 

40 per cent 
Corporation Tax 
plus Income Tax 
on Dividends 

Actual 

40 per cent 
Corporation Tax 
plus Income Tax 
on Dividends 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Group Profit . 

8,936,000 

8,936,000 

7,502,000 

7,502,000 

Taxation. 

4,077,000 

3,361,000 

3,390,000 

2,791,000 

Minority Interest 

96,000 

149,000 

91,000 

144,000 

Dividends . 

958,000 

1,563,000 

937.0<X) 

1,563,000 

Retained Profits 

3,805,000 

3,863,(XX) 

3,084,000 

3,004.000 


competitive market, and on occasion, Ip qrdcr 
to f^amttiiraad increase our share qf the market, 
we art forced to accept a lower fearfito of profit. 
At the same time the cost of selling tew to 
increase. 

I am convinced that the prosperity of the 
Company mu»t depend in the future, as it has 
depended in the past, on a progressive outlook. 
Increased prosperity can only be expected from 
increased sales. I have already referred to three 
new areas of manufacture—cakes, sugar con¬ 
fectionery and a new milk product. These are 
very interesting and important developments. 
Nevertheless, as we arc the largest manufacturers 
of chocolate in this country, and in several of 
the other countries in which we operate, it is 
the manufacture and sale of chocolate which 
will continue as our main concern. Because 
of the nature of the products we sell, we are 
likely to do as well in hard times as to good. 
While I can no more foresee the pattern of the 
future than anyone else, I am sure that the policy 
which the board will follow will be ’successful# 
as the directors will undoubtedly be as con¬ 
cerned with long-term strategy as with the day- 
to-day tactics which to some people seem so 
significant. It is growth and prosperity over a 
period that is important. The board recognises 
Its responsibilities to shareholders. It Is also 
conscious of the very large number of employees 
who depend on the business for their livelihood, 
and above all, th4 millions of consumers who 
buy the Company's products. In the long run 
there is no conflict between these interests. I 
have every confidence that your directors will 
continue to administer the business with 
ability, courage and a real sense of social 
responsibility. 


jL 



The Annual General Meeting of ANIC S.p.A. was held at Metano- 
poli di San Donato Milanese on April 30, 1965, at 10 30 a.m., under 
the chairmanship of Dott Eugenio Cefis. Shareholders attending 
numbered 128, representing directly or by proxy 53,817,728 shares 
or 70.3 per cent of the total votes. 

After the reports of the Board of Directors and the Auditors on 
r he balance sheet as at December 31, 1964 had been tead, one of the 
^areholders, Mr Barbicri, rose to speak and was thanked by the 
Chairman. 

The Meeting then resolved unanimously: 

— to adopt the balance sheet for the year ending December 31, 1964 
and the reports of the Board of Directors and the Auditors; 

— to distribute the year’s net profit of Lit. 4,085,124,117 together with 
the balance of Lk. 5,313,787 brought forward from the previous 
year, a total of Lit, 4,090,437,904, As follows: 

— to Investment Fund for Southern Italy ... Lit. 2,000,000,000 

— to shareholders at the rate of Lit. 25 ... „ 1,920,000,000 

per share before tax 

— to be carried forward Ml Ml 91 170,437,904 


Lit. 4,090,437,904 

— to distribute a supplementary dividend of another J-it 25 net 
per sham, equivalent to a total of Lit. 1,920 to be appro¬ 
priated from the share premium account. 


The Meeting went on to elect by acclamation the Board of 
Directors for the years 1965 and 1966, as follows: Prof Aw, Eduardo 
Bonasi Bcnucci, Dott. Eugenio Cefis, Ing. Angelo Fornara, Ing. 
Raffade Girotti, Prot Dino Lugetti, Dott. Franco Marinonc. Ing. 
Carlo Zanmatti. 

Tlie Board of Directors, meeting immediately afterwards, elected 
Dott Eugenio Cefis Chairman, and Dott. Ing. Raffaele Girotti Deputy 
Chairman, of the Company. 

PAYMENT OF DIVIDEND 

and of supplementary dividend by appropriation 
from the share premium account 

The dividend and supplementary dividend will be payable as from 
May 5, 1965 on presentation of coupons No. 17 and No. 16 respec¬ 
ts ely, as indicated below: 

— Category A fixed denomination certificates at the Company’s 
Securities Office at Via Mozart, 1, Milan, or at the following 
paying agents: 

BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA—BANCA NAZIO- 
NALE DEL LAVORO—CREDITO ITALIANO—BANCO DI 
ROMA—BANCO DI NAPOLI—BANCO DI SICILIA— 
CASSA DI RISPARMIO DELLE PROVINCIE LOMBARDS 
—BANCA NAZIONALE DELL’AGRICOLTURA—ISTI- 
TUTO BANCARIO S. PAOLO DI TORINO—MONTE DEI 
PASCHI DI SIENA—BANCA D'AMERICA B DTTALIA— 
BANCA POPOLARE DI NOVARA—BANCO AMBROSIANO 
—BANCO DI S. SP'RITO—BANCA PROVINCIALE LOM- 
BARDA—BANCA POPOLARE DI MILANO-CREDITO 
COMMERCIALS—BANCO DI CHIAVARI E DELLA 
RIVIERA LIGURE—BANCA MANUSARDI—CREDITO 
VARESINO—CREDITO DI VENEZIA E DEL RIO DE LA 
FLATA—CREDITO ROMAGNOLO. 

— Category A variable denomination certificates, and category B 
certificates, at the Company’s Securities Office, Via Mozart, 1, 
fyfjla?. 
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THE RUBEROID COMPANY 

(Manufacturers of Bituminous Building Materials, Grej Paper Felts, Corrugating 
Medium and Floorcoverings— Roofing Contractors) 

TIRNOAER AND PROFITS SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED 

Widening Range of New Building 
Materials 

LINK WITH IS.C.B. 


The thirtieth Annual General Meeting of The 
Kuberoid Company Limited was held on 
May 27th in London. Sir Richard E. Yeabslcy, 
CEE, JP, FCA, the Chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his Statement 
which had been circulated to Shareholders: 

In September, 1964, it was confirmed to the 
Press that “ With a good start to 1964 alread> 
made and a new record order book, the prospects 
for this year appear to be good.” This forecast 
lias been realised and the Net Profit was, before 
Tax £501,536 (1963 £362,744). Taxation takes 
£246,592 (1963 £168,306) leaving a Net Profit 
after Tax of £254,944 (1963 £194,438). General 
Reserve at £1,000,000 remains unaltered In 
view of this increase in profits your Directors 
intend to declare, subject to your approval, a 
Final Dividend of 171 per cent, making 22-i per 
cent for the year. For the ninth year in succes¬ 
sion turnover showed a substantial increase 
The* increase in profits stemmed from several 
reasons : — 

(T Greater efficiency resulting from past 
capital expenditure and increased trading 
In the company** established markets 

(hi New activities in torn resulting from 
research and development 

I**' High level of skill and eflon on the pari 
of all, at every level in the company, to 
whom we accord our full appreciation. 


HOME SAI LS 

Despite keen competition it was possible to 
show a substantial increase in turnover for the 
complete range of bituminous building products 
marketed by the company. 

Business secured created a further record 
and there can be little doubt that the detailed 
attention to quality, delivery and service con¬ 
tributed to the success of the sales effort. 

During the year the company entered into an 
arrangement with the National Coal Board for 
the purpose of manufacturing and marketing the 
first pitch polymer dampegurse. The product 
selling under the name of Ruberoid " Hv^d 
provides a material having highe* performance 
characteristics than any dampeourse previously 
available Do the building trade. Thin arrange¬ 
ment wgg of particular interest in that it i> 
thought to be one of the few occasions op 
which a nationalised industry had joined forces 
with a private enterprise. The introduction 
of *Hyload n to the building industry was 
unquestionably successful and wide acceptance 
of- cite material was immediately secured. It is 


the intention of the Company to market 
further products bawd on pitch polymer 
formulations. 

Mention was made id my report for last year 
of the introduction of Ruberoid Vinyl Corru¬ 
gated Sheeting and the very high quality of this 
range of plastic products gave rise to immediate 
interest and substantial sales were recorded in 
the first year's operations. It is fully anticipated 
that the company will obtain its share of this 
expanding market during 1965. 

Since the end of the year under review the 
company has marketed another important range 
of products, in the field of plastics for the 
building industry, namely, Ruberoid Vinyl Rain¬ 
water System. Manufactured from unpIaaticUed 
polyvinyl chloride and possessing many unique 
design features this system gives the contractor 
and owner advantages over traditional forms of 
rainwater goods. The company fully intends to 
claim its share of this rapidly expanding market. 

CONTRAC f DIVISION 

With the advantage of an excellent order book 
ai the start of the year and helped by unusually 
good weather the Contract Division had another 
record year. Successful efforts were made dur¬ 
ing the year to improve productivity, both on 
contract sites and in the administrative organ¬ 
isation which lies behind them and the pressure 
will be maintained through strict cost control to 
achieve even better profitability. At the same 
time, however, no departure will be made from 
the policy of putting quality Brat and providing 
architects and consulting engineers with a ser¬ 
vice second to none. In this connection the 
success of the Design Department, which makes 
available specialised knowledge to architects and 
consulting engineers from the design stage of a 
project to its final completion, has by its work 
demonstrated very quickly how this specialised 
service is appreciated by the professions. 

Ruberoid Copper Roofing and the Rubervcnt 
system of built-up roofing further consolidated 
their hold on the market and our Ruberdeck 
Insulated Metal Deck Roofs and Ruberelad 
Insulated Wall Cladding both made good pro¬ 
gress. Improved specifications will be offered 

during 1965. 

Ope read* periodically in the national Tress 
of lack of competition in the building industry. 
That is not dig experience ip our section gf the 
industry wherq competition remains as strong 
as ever. The insistence of local authori¬ 

ties pn the acceptance of the lowest price tender 
cannot always be in the public interest, unless 
this is accompanied by consideration of the con-' 
tractors' status-and their ability to stand behind 
their work. All too often initial coat is the bale 


consideration without thought to maintenance 
eost>. 

# 

Close attention is being paid to the require¬ 
ments of the industrial building market and it 
would seem chat the company's products and 
specifications are well suited for adaptation to, 
these specialised needs. 

PKODIIC I ION 

1964 was a year of considerable activity m 
modifying and modernising production plant 
to ensure Lower costs, higher quality control and 
greater volume of production. In 1964 and 1965 
a substantial sum of money will thus be spent 
which should show in the succeeding years a 
worthwhile return. 

TUI AND PAPLK MILLN 

Prices of both home produced and imported 
raw materials used by the Felt Mill were highei 
than normal during the first two quarters of tin 
year but tended to become easier towards tlu 
close. 

The market for Grey Paper Felt both raw 
and in its various converted forms is still well 
catered for and the development of additional 
felt based products is proceeding to ensure that 
consumption is maintained or increased. 

RLSEARCH AND DIVEI.OPMLM 

This department is fully engaged with the 
heavy capital expenditure programme the com- i 
pany has in hand, whilst additionally there is tl i 
responsibility for bringing to the marketing stage 
the new products which the company has in 
mind for the years immediately ahead. The 
quality of the work of this department can onl> 
augur well for the future marketing success of 
the company. 

PROSPECTS 

All indications are that the level of activity 
in the building industry will Continue at a high 
rate, although since the turn of the year there 
has been an element of uncertainty generally and 
slackening ip the rate of some business. This 
may, in part, be due to a degree of credit restric¬ 
tion and the higher ba^Jt rate. However, thcr^ 
is every confidence that the company will obtain 
its fair share of the market ana assuming that 
costs, and in particular raw materials can be 
kept stable, the prospects would seem good for 
1965, Uncertainty as to takation in the future 
prgglgde* ft* this stage any forecast of the divi¬ 
dends for 1965. 

The reflRti end sssoums *«i( Copied. 
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Hoechst 
in figures 



Farbwarka Hoachat AQ. 
vormal* Maiatar Luelua A Brfinlnt 
Frankfurt (M)-Hoechet 


Group balance sheet as at 3!st December 196ft 


Liabilities DM million 


Assets DM million 

Plant, property and equipment 1,705.8 

Interests 394.6 

Stocks 579.0 

Receivables 901.1 

Liquid Assets 367 2 


Share capital 

860 0 

Reserves 

998.0 

Provisions 

519 8 

Debentures (secured) 

300 0 

Long-term loons 

614.5 

Medium and short-term payables 

495 5 

Profit 

154 9 

3.942 7 


The company made excellent progress during 1964. Salts and 
income Increased considerably and fields of activity were ex¬ 
tended. World turnover rose by 20.3 # /« to DM 4500 m. Of capital 
expenditure totalling DM 519 m.» DM 448 m. were spent on 
domestic plants and DM 71 m. on subsidiary companies both at 
home and abroad. Research and development expenditure 


3,942.7 


amounted to DM 170 m. The Annual General Meeting on 13th 
May 1965 approved the payment of a 19*/« dividend and a one- 
for-twenty scrip Issue. In addition, DM 65 m. were appropriated 
to reserves from the year's surplus. In 1965, a further considerable 
expansion In business Is expected. 
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MONTECATINI 

(1964 ACCOUNTS) 


The ^mu il Genci il Meeting of Momecatini 
S p A took place on April 27th, and was presided 
over by Count Faina, Chairman and Managing 
Director 2^8 shareholders attended, represent¬ 
ing 97,713,422 shaies either in person or by 
proxy. Illustrating the Board of Directors' re¬ 
port on the progress of the Group in 1964, 
Count Faina stated that in the mining held there 
had been an increase in pyrites produetion 
(1,326,189 tons') and in the output of the sub¬ 
sidiary Montepom & Montevecchio (19,644 tons 
of lead concentrates, and 51,680 tons of zinc 
concentrates, with a metal content of 11,981 and 
32,269 tons respectively) In petroleum pro¬ 
specting the results achieved were positive, par¬ 
ticularly m Puglie and Molise Output of 
potassium salts increased from 817,000 tons in 
1963 to over 940,000 tons 

In the chemical held, Count I aina stated thftt 
the Group's output of sulphuric aud totalled 
1 51*1,680 tons (of which 333,771 tons weie trom 
the new large plant at Scarhno, near Folloniea) 
The fertilisers held showed decreases in nitro¬ 
genous and phosphatie fertilisers, and an increase 
in potassium and complex fertilisers Sales of 
non-copper fungicides “ Aspor ” and ‘ Tievcne " 
were satisfactory and tumilirh thosi ol the 
phosphoric ester “ Cidial” 

In the wide range of phstie manuals success 
ful results were achieved at home and abroad 
particulailv with “ Vedril” sheeting and 1111 m 
other products ( u Xildcolla,” “Vipla,” polypro 
pvlenc films, etc) Synthetic fibres manufac¬ 
tured by Montecauni and its subsidiaries also 
chd well ^RHodiC “Nation” "Terital” 

‘ Movil * 1 and 11 Mcrtklon ,f ) 

During 1964 the associated company Monte - 
shdl Petrochimica completed its programme of 
ounnlaaiion and showed an increase in turnover 
ot 16 per cent. 

Ninny other chemicals also showed satisfac- 
t< n ie«uk$ Output of formaldehyde at Castel- 
lm/i improved by 16 pet cent, and the plant 
foi the manufacture of melamine has been com¬ 
plied A large plant U now undu construction 
te r the production of 100,000 tons annually of 
s\ nihcuc nielli med, Results were also promising 
for “ Algoftcne ' chromium, molvbelenum and 
cadmium pigments titanium oxide fluormited 
and phosphorous dcriv imts sodium pciboiatv 
ludroquinont, etc 

In the pharmuctuiicals field sales of the sub 
sidmy Farmiialu were slightly lowei thin in 
1961 Sales of ill types of livestock integrators 
inereased considerably, however, and at Nerviano 
the plant for the preparation of vetennarv anti- 
\ 11 us vaccines came into operation 

Output by Vetrocokc of glass sheeting reached 
7 5(X),000 square metres and their associates 
Vet robe l in Trieste commenced production at 
the end of 1964 In the metals held aluminium, 
leid and zinc achieved satisfactory results Sales 
of paints decreased considerably due to the un- 
fivourable economic situation while the Group’s 


coking plants and ordnance factories pioducmg 
explosives for mining did satisfactorily 

In technological research there was a notice¬ 
able concentration of activity m the held of 
ethylene-propylene based rubbers (which follow¬ 
ing the discovery of tcrpolymcrs can be used 
m a wide range of applications) There was 
also considerable research into fluonnaicd com¬ 
pounds (covering numerous new products with 
extremely promising characteristics) and into 
agricultural pesticides 

Electric power produced by Group and part- 
owned stations amounted to 4 4 billion kWh 
with a total consumption of 5.5 billion kWh 
(ds against 4 9 billion kWh m 1963), represent¬ 
ing about 8 5 per cent of total Italian consump¬ 
tion 

MONirCAllNI IICHNOIOCY ABKOM) 

Count 1 dina also slated that during 1964 
about 1,800 patents were issued to the Group, 
including some fundamental patents obtained 
m the USA and Sweden in the polyolefin held 
Active negotiation on the granting by Monte- 
catini of manufacturing licences led principally 
to three agreements with US companies on 
polypropylene plisties and one on polypro¬ 
pylene fibres , furthermore one agreement was 
concluded with a French company covering 
polypropylene fibres The polypropylene licenc¬ 
ing agi cements with well-known Japanese com 
panies were renewed and two new contracts 
were signed, clarifying at last the patent posi¬ 
tion in the field of ethylene-propylene rubbers 

In 1964 theic came into operation in 4 differ 
ent countries, six new plants (of which 5 wcic 
based on Fnusei Momuatmi processes, and one 
on another process) lor the manufactuie of 
■munoni 1 mine nud urea, titanium dioxide 
nnd the decision was taken to build six fuithcr 
new plants based on the Ftuser Montec it in 1 
process in Japan, Ttaly, Holland, Spam and 
\ustna 

Foieign subsidiaries also progressed satfsfic 
torilv In Holland the Compagme Nderlmdaisc 
d*. 1 A/oie which is becoming one of tht lai cest 
and most modern manufacturing complexes in 
the Gioup, is now doubling their output at 
Sluiskil The plant of the subsidiary Nova- 
ment Corporation at Neal, West Virginia, USA 
is working satisfactorily to programme, simi¬ 
larly, Rotterdamse Polyolefinen Maatschappij 
NV. in Pemis, Holland, which will soon be 
producing special types of polypropylene for 
both home and export markets. The subsidiary 
Pstdar S A. continued work on the design and 
construction of a plant at Pucrtollano in Spain, 
which will produce polypropylene and deriva¬ 
tives. Corporation Vcncaolana de Ajuminio 
S A. have Intensified their activities, Madras 
Aluminium Company are commencing produc¬ 
tion this year: Momecatini has supplied* *&d 
is still giving, the wide technical co¬ 
operation required for {he construction of the 


plant at Met{ur (Indn) for the manufacture of 
alumina and metallic aluminium 

Finally, the Chairman expressed a vote of 
thanks to the staff for their essential contribution 
to the progress of the Crioup and the Dircctois 
report commenting on the Balance Sheet vv is 
then read Count Faina emphasised that during 
the 1964 financial year the two extrnordinai v 
financial operations announced on presentation 
of the 1963 dwcounrs 1 e the assignment of the 
petrochemical plants at Brindisi and £erraia to 
Monteshell Petrochimiea S p A (the joint v cn- 
turc with the Angle-Dutch group Royal Dutch 
Shell), and the metger by incorporation into 
Montecaitini of Socitift Adnatica di Elcttnciu 
SADF ns approved by shareholders at the Extia- 
otdinuy Meeting of June 30, 1964, were final 
iscd The assignment of the above petio 
chemical plants and die mciger with SADL have 
considerably modified the strueluie ol the 
Balance Sheet of the C ompany and 11 is ele u 
that 1964 marks the beginning of a new and 
sounder period in the lustoiy of Mont, 
cauni, to such on extent that net fixed assets 
and investments are now 95 per cent coveted 
by Company finuncing (capital aud rescues 
whereas at the end of the picvious year tin 
ratio was no higher than 53 pu cent AAinunt 
receivable in relation to cuirent liabilities hue 
inipiovcd from 135 pei cent last year to 213 pet 
cent at December 31, 1964, md the ntio ol 
depreciiuon fund to fixed assets improved horn 
42 per cent to 5} pei cent The Compmv s 
now also planning fuithcr new industrial limn 
tives to be carried out during the next four \uis, 
a programme thit will be facilitated bv the im¬ 
proved financial position. 

The Balance Sheet submitted for the appro’. nl 
of Shareholders—the Chairman stated—shows » 
net profit of lire 16,821,697,438 after allocate 
lire 13 800 000,000 to depredation and entern 
othu eh ujes relating to the financial year 196 1 


APPROVAL Ol ACCOUNTS BY SHARLHOl DFKx 

The report of the Auditors was followed bv 
a number of question*; submitted by Sliue 
holders to which Count Faina replied in dciul 
and to the enure satisfaction of tntcicstcd 
panics In answering one question, (,oum 
Faina declared that gross sales at home and 
abroad by Montccatim (e s the parent Companv 
during 1964 amounted to 217 billion lire and 
that the corresponding figure for the whole' 
Group was 5S6 billion lire. In the first quarto 
of 1965 earnings by Montccatml were 8 ^ pci 
cent over the figure for the same period last 
vear, and 7.) per cent higher for the Group. 

Shareholders representing a total of 97,662,287 
shares voted the adoption <d xSk Directors’ and 
Auditors* reports, toget h er with the Accounts 
Its at Decent *1,1944. 

Dividend mil declared payable as from 
Monday, 
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Commonwealth Development Corporation 

CDC wp established by Act in 1948 to assist tbf economic development of dependent territories of the 

CommonWe&ltSL The CommofMetW n^opamt Act; 1961 Stored CDC's full powers of operation in all those 
Commonwealth countries which,$ 9 $ RpcjMpved independence since the date of CDC's establishment in 1948 and 
changed the name from Colonial Development Corporation. With the agreement of the Governments concerned CDC 
can also act as managing agents and render advisory services in any independent country. CDC is empowered to 
undertake, either alopp or in association with others, projects for the promotion or expansion of a wide range of 
econqmic enterprise The (W^akM *» ‘wM to Operate has | Afotory obligation to pay 

its w tffckingeh* pear tttg another.GPC has pgtaft to horrowupta4||0g» m « W or medium-term basis 
andHOiifcOn ahort^erari^nsiptaimr map h« any one MtMmtheUn^d Kingdom Exchequer. 

-- I' M. !.. . ! S "rV '»' . . ill. . . 1 • - 


ANNUAL REPORT 1964 

New investment commitments undertaken by 
CDC in 1964 rose to £12m from £l0.4m in 1968. 
There has also been a substantial rise in the figure 
of gross new investment at £8.7m as compared 
with £6.8m in 1963 and this expansion can be 
expected to carry through 1965 although the 
rising trend of new commitments has been 
checked by the need to pass on sharply increased 
interest rates on CDC's Government borrowings: 
these were raised in February 1965 to record 
levels ranging from 6J% to 6g%. 

A review of the working of the revised (1961) 
financial arrangements lietween HMG and CDC 
lias been taking place on the basis of facts and 
figures submitted last year. Some easement is 
much to be hoped for, since current high interest 
rates add to CDC's special difficulties. The 
average cost of all HMG money, which had risen 
from 4.7% in 1960 to 6.27o in 1963, rose further 
to 5.6% in 1964: the rise will clearly accelerate 
when any considerable drawings at current 
interest rates begin to be reflected in the figures. 
Most other development agencies, whether inter¬ 
national or national, are cushioned fii one or 
another respect—usually with both equity capital 
and some cheap loans. 

PRESSURE OF INTEREST PAYMENTS 

Nonetheless, the Corporation managed again in 
1961 to show an increased operating surplus at 
13,002,593 -but the following figures illustrate 
U ttei than anything else the picssure of inteicsL 
pu> incuts to Government on revenue earnings. 
During the four yearn 1961 61 CDC revenue rose 
fi om 13,994,000 to £5,608,000. Tn the same period 
Government interest chargeable rose from 
£2,903,000 to £4,460,000 so that the margin 
remaining in CDC hands rose by only £67,000 to 
£1,158,000. This margin has to look after all CDC 
administration expenses, overseas income tax and 
any capital losses not offset by capital gains. 
Total investment has risen over the last four 
years by £32m to t97.6in, entailing increased staff 
and other costs. Even so, CDC's 1964 administra¬ 
tion expenditure was only £604,000, or ju^t over 
0.6°,, of investment at 31.12.64. 

A PATTERN OF DEVELOPMENT 

Last year CDC Report drew attention to the 
emergence of a pattern in CDC investments with 
particular reference to local industrial develop¬ 
ment companies, agricultural nucleus estates with 
attached smallholder schemes and housing pro¬ 
jects. 1964 brought important progress in all three 
groups of projects. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

A feature of 1964 has been the expansion of the 



Lard Ho wick of Glendale.o cmo, kcvo, Chairman of cor 


CDC slake in industrial development and especi¬ 
ally in secondary industries through the continu¬ 
ing giowth of the territorial development 
companies established in partnership with 
governments and private enterprise. In Nigeria 
the joint company with the Northern Nigeria 
Government is now capitalised at £4.6m with 26 
investments, while agreement has been reached 
with the Eastern Nigeria Government to expand 
the joint company there to £2.5m. In East Africa, 
joint companies with the territorial governments 
and West German overseas agency are now 
operating in Tanzania, Kenya and Uganda. The 
older established companies in Malaysia also 
made progress. Problems are emerging as manage¬ 
ment experience is gained; development compan¬ 
ies are highly sophisticated projects requiring 
first-class staff with specialist skills and a certain 
minimum volume of paying business is essential 
if they are to prove viable. 

AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

The World Bank's decision to expand its activ¬ 
ities in agriculture has been widely welcomed. 
CDC is associated with the World Bank in Kenya 
in the (now expanded) smallholder tea schemes 
and in the settlement of African farmers: there, 
are interesting prospects of further association in ' 
smallholder development schemes in Malaysia 
and in Uganda. 

On established CDC projects, many smallholders 
reaped their first harvest in 1964 and were paid 
their first cheques from the processing factories— 
notably Malaysians delivering their oil palm fruit 
to Kulai, Kikuyu tea growers sending their green 
leaf to the Chinga and Mataara factories and 
Swazis supplying sugar cane to the Mhlume mill. 


The Lobatsi abattoir again paid out a record 
bonus to the Bechuanaland cattle producers. 
Several notable projects, largely financed with 
CDQ tnoney. yere completed during the year. The 
Swaziland Railway was formally opened by the 
Paramount Chief, Sobhuza II on 5th November; 
the Hale hydro-electric plant (Tanganyika) was 
completed in December. In Kenya, the Chinga and 
Mataara factories were brought into operation, 
the first two plants of a 16-factory programme. 

THE SMALLER TERRITORIES 

The Corporation has continued to pay attention 
to the smaller territories. It has invested a great 
deal of time, effort and large sums of money in the 
Caribeach hotels in Antigua# Grenada and St. 
Lucia. In the Mediterranean# a first (housing) 
project has been approved for Gibraltar where 
more projects are likely and CDC sent a mission 
to Malta at the request of the Mplta Government 
to advise on the establishment of a development 
corporation. In the Pacific, CDC's Fiji Develop¬ 
ment Company has established itself with a 
number of projects, including the management of 
a most promising scheme of small Fijian farmers 
growing bananas as their main cash crop: CDC 
has also mettoted-air agricultural investigation in 
the Solomon Islands. 

SUPPORT FOR UK BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

CDC’ finance is not “tied”; it is available for local 
expenditures and even in the case of off-shore 
purchases its use is not exclusively restricted to 
British goods: but all the same CDC operations 
do support the UK balance of payments in a 
remarkable way. Tn 1964, remittance of funds 
back to the UK in respoct of revenue profits and 
capital realisations more than balanced new CDC 
overseas investments from UK. Additionally, 
direct export orders of British goods worth £Ilm 
were placed by CDC projects. From the viewpoint 
of the overseas countries, CDC's investment in 
primary production and manufacturing enter¬ 
prises alone was associated with an annual turn¬ 
over of £60m of which goods worth £31m were 
exported—a substantial part to countries outside 
the sterling area. 

OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT AS A CAREER 

CDC is a development agency with a wide field of 
operations, it can offer a career for those with the 
skills required in developing countries, that is to 
say, for managers, agriculturists, engineers, 
accountants, lawyers and others. It believes in 
training people on the job and undertakes the 
difficult and delicate exercise of the gradual 
transfer of responsibilities between expatriates 
and the local people who have been trained in the 
skills necessary to a modern economy. 


\CDw 
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IN AUTOMATION 


HMUITOMffllON UMITED 

■* 

Record Sales, Profits & Dividends 


Efliott-Automation Ltd. had anothar racord yaar In 
1964 thla tlma with turnover—for the fifth successive 
yaar—rising from £39.000.000 in 1963 to £47.000.000 
In1964.lnthaaama period, aalaaof Elliott-Automation 
Continental Inereeeed from £6.000.000 to £9.900,000 
making a Group total of C66.OO0.600 oomparad with 
£49.000,000 for 1963. 

Arrangamants are in hand for us to tncreasa our equity holding 
in Elliott-Automation Continental in exchange for Elliott- 
Automation ordinary shares. 

Hera are brief points from the many activities of the year. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

Induetrial. Introduction of direct digital controller enables 
automation to be adopted step by step at little cost and risk 
Any governmental encouragement to industry to introduce 
automation puts us in a quite uniquely favourable position 

Digital Computing Progress. Our first all silicon com¬ 
puter, the '41Q0' was recently launched in collaboration with 
NCR Sales of ‘803 computers, which are well in excess of 
200, continue to be satisfactory The high speed '503 
scientific computer and small '920 are now in quantity 
production. Our computer workshops have been so success¬ 
ful that further workshops are being set-up in conjunction 
with NCR. 

Micro-electronics. We have a new licensing agreement 
with Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corporation of U S for 
the manufacture of micro-electronic integrated circuitry and 
we are building a special factory in Scotland for this work 
"Concord". Work on the flight control system will provide 
substantial activity for some years 

Defence. Computerised air defence system supplied to 
Dutch Government has proved outstandingly successful 
Traffic. Elliott Traffic Automation Limited was awarded an 
important contract to install for City of Munich the most 
advanced computerised traffic control system m the world. 

Marina. EMiott Marine Automation secured initial contracts 
for control systems for cargo ships and oil tankers, including 
the "British Admiral *. 

Medical. Computers are being supplied to a number of 
hospitals for diagnostic and other medical purposes 


EXPORTS 

Group exports last year increased even at a faster rate than 
Mies overall. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 

The results, which are a record are shown m the accompany¬ 
ing table. Allowing for scrip issues, dividends have risen 
50% in the last three years and 160% in the last six years and 
the amount retained in the business has grown more than 
proportionately. 


OUTLOOK 

Although this is affected by Government policy especially as 
regards defence, we see no reason why the cuirent year 
should not produce satisfactory results In the long term our 
confidence is as strong as ever. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS AND POINTS OF INTEREST 1964 

( ic p die f i re») 


Group Sales £47,000,000 

Profit before Interest end Taxation .. £4,360,000 

( >0 1 CJ 9 ’ 1 1 J?' 

Profit before Taxation £3,706,000 

(tow iq i on f\!c r Td'in t /«* A aoM 

ofv I laxdticn it ok 42% £1.564.000 

Prelereno Dividends 5% £196,000 

OrcJiudr\ Dividends £826.000 

Retained Busmens 3 ° £1,130.000 

Depreciation £1,239,000 

Cash Flow(flrv>' n r c.r > t r h d ' £2.369,000 

Fixed Assets Acquired £2,896,000 

(f> t d esse <. Uto m r / e //sm / icq cr > i j e } 

Earnings before Tax per 5s. Ordy. Share Is. 3d 

Number of Shareholders*.... . 35.000 

Number of Employees* .. 18,700 

Factory Floor Area in sq. ft.*. 2.800,000 

*A v orac/e fc r > ear 


77 <* finale *irinner/ does not inckrde hffuw reJennp to 
blho i Autonaton Continental S A 

Copras of the full Report end Accounts cen be obtained from 
Secretary, 34 PORTL^ PtAC* LpMDON. VV, 1 .^ 
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At the Annual General Meeting of La 
Rmascente held in Milan recently, the balance 
sheet as at January 31, 1965, was adopted and 
rile proposed increase in the Company's capital, 
from Lit. S^OOOm. to Lit 18,000m., as well as 
( bond loon of Lit. 3,000m, were approved. 

rhe following are details of the report on the 
Company’s 47th year and on its prospects in 
both the short and long term, presented by the 
chairman. Dr Aido Borictd, who prefaced 
remarks on the Company’s progress 
wth a review of general economic develop- 
nents with particular reference to the dis- 
-ibutive sector. 


RESULTS 

Sales during 1964-65 in the seven La Rina- 
.erne department stores and the 107 UPIM 
hain stores amounted to Lit. 143,470m. a9 
;um$t Lit. 127,458m. in the previous year; an 
lerease of more than Lit. 16,000m., or 12.56 
tr cent. 

In view of the Company's policy of containing 
s far as possible rising market trendy prices 
layed only a very ^mall part in this result. It 
as m fact achieved both by close co-operation 
uh suppliers and through a more thorough- 
»ng merchandising policy and quality control 
irried out by the Company's buyers assisted 
v technicians and specialist* from the 
iboratory. 

BALANCE. MILL! 

file balance sheet total, excluding contra 
-wouiu*, amounted to Lit. 78,017m. and accord- 
uly showed a use of aiound Lit. 11,000m 
er the previous year. 

On the assets side, “Goods and Stocks” 
nailed Lit 20,303m., with an increase of Lit 
029m , to be set against the increased volume of 
lies, both achieved and expected to materialise 
the near future. “ Real Estate,” listed at Lit. 
i,790m., showed a rise of Lit. 4,302m. due to 
ic purchase of ground for commercial pur¬ 
ges ; “ Plant, Machinery, Equipment and New 
Lores ” at Lit. 9,088m. reflected a rise of Lit. 
>8m. during the year; "Cash and Banks” 
lowed total liquid resources of Lit. 2,381m.; 
Securities ” at Lit. 5,212m. indicated a rise of 
it. 51m.; “Government Stocks and Bonds” 
ith a total of Lit. 3,023m. indicated a slight 
>c of Lit. 4m.; “ Subsidiaries ” at Lit. 3,413m, 
owed a fall in credits to these companies of 
it. 22m. “Clients” listed credits of Lit. 
'83m, a rise of Lit. 171m. in relation to the 



increased volume of.sales; balances unde# 
“ Debtors (Misc.) and Sundry ” at 

Lit 4,038m. reflected an increase of Lit. 179m. 
due to the normal progress of the items 
concerned. 

On the liabilities side, the most significant 
changes took place in the following items: 
“ Share Capital ” Lit. 12,000m. (subdivided into 
192m. ordinary shares and 48m. preference 
share*, all of Lit. 50 nominal), showing on 
increase of Lit. 3,000m. by capitalising the share 
premium listed in the 1961 balance sheet and 
making a free issue of 60m* shares to holders 
of ordinary and preference shares, in accordance 
with the resolutions adopted 4 t the Extra¬ 
ordinary General Meeting; “Share Premium 
1961 ” abolished; “ Labour Contract Indemnity 
Fund” at Lit. 7,580m. in the balance sheet 
showing an increase of Lit. 1,600m. for indemni¬ 
ties matured during the period under review 
and preceding years; “ Depreciation on Real 
Estate” (Lit. 1,600m.) and “Depreciation on 
Machinery” (Lit. 4,887m.) with increases of 
Lit. 180m. nnd Lit. 720m. respectively over the 
previous year; “Loans” at Lit. 7,311m. show¬ 
ing a fall of Lit. 376m.; “6J per cent Bonds 
issued Milan 1956” Lit. 1,735m. with a decrease 
of Lit 94m. due to the normal amortisation 
of the loan ; “ 6J per cent Bonds issued Milan 
1958 ” Lit. 2,397m reduced by Lit. 103m. by 
amortisation, “51 per cent Bonds issued Milan 
1964” Lit 3,000m. listed in the balance sheet 
for die first time following the operation carried 
out during the year under review. “ Supplies ” 
rose by Lit. 357m. to Lit. 20,310m.; 
“ Banks ” Lit. 5,685m.. the balance is due 
to larger payments to suppliers; finally 
“ Creditors (Mi*c) and Sundry Liabilities,” 
listed at Lit. 7,435m and showing a 
decrease of Lit. 294m. Profit for the year 
at Lit. 1,426m, shows a rise of Lit. 3,486,845 
o\er the figure for 1963-64. 

In the Profit and Loss Account gross profit on 
sales and sundry returns totalled Lit* 36,463m. 
and showed an increase of Lit. 5,008m, over the 
preceding year; “ General Expenses and Sundry 
Charges ” altogether amounted m Lit. 35,520m., 
a rise of Lit. 5y032m. over 1963-64. Labour 
costs in particular totalled Lit. 21,924m. and 
showed a rise of lit. 3,629m. Over the previous 
year. Depreciation of Lit. 900m. was up by 
Lit. 100m. on the preceding year. 

Net profit available for distribution as shown 
at the dosing date of January 31, 1965, accord¬ 
ingly amounted to Lit. 1,426m. and showed an 
advance of Lit. 3,486,845 over the year ending 
January 31, 1964. 


* \ 

> L ; J > , a 

u After cKtfeo*i\e rh^ustidns 'the rejjbit^aiid 
accounts at January‘*3L J#>5, \>ere adopted, and 
it was resolved ,to disWibjitte g jJivjfdend of Lit. 
7 peg &afe before tax, payibl*a$Ti*>m May lSUi 
* next. 

At the same time, the directors and auditors 
uho had completed their three-year period of 
office were confirmed in their appointments. 


EM R ^ORDINARY GENERA!. 

MICIINC; 

In IiMiaoidinufy Session, it Was resolved: 

(1) to increase, with effect from January Jl, 
1965, the Company’s capital from lit. 9j£o6m. 
to Lit. 10,000m. by on issue of 20,000,000 
ordinary shares of Lit. 50 each, participating in 
profits as from February 1, 1965, by appro¬ 
priating and capitalising the amount of Lit. 
1,000m. from the “Share Premium” account in 
the balance sheet, such shares to be allotted to 
present shareholders in the proportion of one 
new share for each nine shares held, whether 
ordinary or preference shares; 

(2) to Increase, with effect from January 31, 
1965, the Company’* capital from Lit. 10,000m. 
to Lit. 12,000m. by an issue of 32,000,000 
ordinary shares and 8,000,000 preference shares, 
all of Lit. 50 each and participaUng in profits as 
from February 1,1965, paid up by appropriating 
and capitalising the amount of Lit. 2,000m. from 
the “ Share Premium ” account in the balance 
sheet, such shares to be allotted to holders of 
ordinary and preference shares in the proportion 
of one new ordinary share for each five ordinary 
shares held, and one new piefeicnce share for 
each five preference shdies held ; 

(3) to increase the Company’s capital from 
Lit. 12,000m. to Lit. 18,000m. by the issue at 
par of 120m. new shares of Lit. 50 nominal each 
to participate in profits from July 1, 1965, 96m. 
being ordinary shares and 24m, preference 
shares, to be offered to present shareholder* as 
of right according to law in the proportion of 
one new ordinary share for each lnno ordinary 
shares held, pursuant to the resolutions previ¬ 
ously adopted, and one new preference share for 
each two preference shores held, pursuant to 
resolutions previously adopted; 

(4) to authorise the issue of a loan In rhe 
amount of Lit. 3,000m. in bonds of Lit 1,000 
each, redeemable at par in 15 annual Instalments 
as from the fourth year after issue, the issue 
price and rate of interest to be determined by 
the Board of Directors by dint of the powers 
vested in it by the Meeting. 
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Worthy contribution 
to Balance of Payments 


SIR G. EDWARD BFHARRELL, 

the Chairman, in the course of hts speech at the 66th Annual General 
Meeting of the Dunlop Rubber Company Limited in London on 
May 24 lb, said:— 



1964 RESULTS 

1964 was a good year and the results 
compare most favourably with 
those of the previous year, which 
thcrtiselvcs contained many recotd figures. The 
Bides of the Group, not taking into account the 
sales of niatci ittls and products within the Group, 
totalled £316 million—an increase of £33 millioQ 
ovet 1903. This increased volume was the reason 
foi out highei profits. 


So far as the United Kingdom is concei ned our 
turnover increased by 12° 0 , the profit by 8°,,. and 
consequently the margin of proht was lovvei at 
5i%. Thisi is the profit without taking into con¬ 
sideration financing ehuiges and taxation, and is 
very modest even allowing for the fact that in 
our United Kingdom operations it is necessary to 
carry heavy development costs on new products. 

On the other hand, in our overseas operations 
our prolit, against a turnover increase of 11"' 
and again before interest and taxation, was 26 
higher and our margin of profit increased to 
SI %. Thus our overseas ucttv ities are a good deal 
more piolitable than those in the United 
Kingdom. 

Serlou f Taxation Change*: The effect of the 
taxat ion changes proposed m the Finance Bill now 
being considered in Parliament is quite serious so 
far us the Company is concei ned, and ( have 
already stated publicly that, based on the 1964 
icsuitsuiul dividends, the total net additional cost, 
with Corporation Tax at 40 ,, « —and with the 
proposed new taxation fully effective in 1966 — 
would be about £1,400,000. 

The strongest representations have been, and 
are being, made to the Chancellor to reconsider 
his proposals and particularly their effect on 
companies like ours who over the years have 
built up successful and profitable businesses in 
overseas countries. During the last five years the 
net amount of money sent overseas on capital 
account has been less than £5 million; but during 
that same period we have received in the United 
Kingdom from countries where we have manu¬ 
facturing subsidiaries no less than £35 million net 
as payment for exports of raw materials, finished 
goods and machinery which it must be remember¬ 
ed are normally shipped and insured by British 
companies. In addition we have received £17J 
million in the form of dividends and technical 
aid fees, so that the balance of payments position 
. so tax as DuuJop is concerned is that we have 


received over £52 million against outgoings of 
less than £5 million. 



INTERNATIONAL SUCCESS 

The United Kingdom was and is 
the laigest single market for the 
Group's pioducts, and it is hete 
that divcisification has piocecdcd fuithest; into 
wheels, suspensions and other hydraulic and 
pneumatic systems, into specialised engineering, 
into sports goods and footwear, into flooring 
and Dunlopillo foam products, and u host of 
industrial components and supplies. 

Recently the range of products made abroad 
has steadily widened, more in some countries 
than in others, but the direction is dear. As 
their puichasmg power and their industries 
increase, so our range of consumer and uidus- 
trial products will follow, based on our tech¬ 
niques and, in varying degrees, on our capital. 
Cxports: We are sometimes asked whether 

overseas industrial development does not place 
a double burden on Britain. As a Company we 
have no illusions about exports; they aie desii- 
able, necess.u y and difficult to increase. Despite 
this, and despite our overseas manufacture, 
Dunlop exports have risen consistently, and wc 
expect them to rise further at about 7° u per 
annum. 



would have expected the Group to maintain its 
present balance, wkh our business overseas 
growing a little faster than our business in 
Britain. Not all areas are equally profitable, and 
where an operation is unlikely to be successful it 
must be dealt with. At the same time any invest¬ 
ment takes time to pay off. 

However, the Corporation Tax must make 
most of them somewhat less profitable to your 
Company, although that is not the.same thing as 



saying they arc less profitable than our home 
investments. Some of them may become so; 
others may not. 



TAXATION 

There are three main conclusions 
to be drawn from this. First, the 
international scope of the Company 
will continue. Secondly, if it is in our opinion 
advantageous that additional investments should 
be made abioad and it is within oui power to 
make them, they shall be made. Thirdly, some 
new investment oveiseas will not take place. 
In effect the Corporation Tax will make us moie 
selective in the way our investments are directed. 


We are justifiably proud of our rubber heritage, 
but it is now much less vital to us than the 
Company’s name might indicate. Obviously, it is 
an important constituent in some of our products, 
but so are other members of the polymer family. 
Many of our products, indeed, have no rubber in 
thetn at all. We are growing beyond rubber into 
many related areas. 


The Dunlop Name: Our Company's title can and 
should give a true reflection of what your Group 
does and is becoming. We arc wondering 
whether the tirpe has come to change its name 
and 1 hope to report to you on this sufeyect next 
>ehr. 



THE PRESENT YEAR 

I am glad to say that fof* the first 
four months of this year our turn¬ 
over was again at a record level, 
compared with any similar period, and some 8% 
higher than in the first four months of 1964 and 
1 am reasonably hopeful that for 1965 the Group 
profit before taxation will be comparable with 
that fox 1964*,. , 
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FIAT S.p.A. 

TURIN, ITALY 


(Motor Cars, Aircraft, etc.) 

SALES AJTECTED BY ADVERSE ECONOMIC SITUATION 
RECOVERY IN CURRENT YEAR GAINING MOMENTUM 
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1 The annual meeting of Fiat shareholders was 
held on April 30th in Turin. 

The following are extracts from the Report 
on 1964 by fee Chairman and Managing 
Director, Professor Vittorio Valletta; 

He first gave the final results of the year, a* 
follows 

—Total Fiat sales for 1964 (including OM) : 
908,000 million lire: 24.000 million less than 
in 1963. 

—Motor vehicles manufactuicd and sold: 
946,433 (against 956,468 in 1963). Of this total, 
299,808 were exported. 

—Tractors manufactured and sold: 36,343 

v against 38,038 m 1963). Ol this total, 13,984 
were exported. 

—tron and sled production: 1,600,000 tons of 
ingots converted into iron and steel products 
'about equivalent to the 1963 figure). 

—Number of employees (including OM) at the 
end of year: 124,336, slightly less than in 1963 

NO LAUOUK DISMISSALS 

Commenting on these results the leport says 
that in the “ difficult year ** of 1964 Fiat auro 
sales in Italy were 76,000 million less than in 
1*>63 but that rhey were partly offset by 52,000 
million more m auto expoits andc by sales 
expansion in other product lines not adversely 
afheted hy the economic situation. 

Most important is the fact that Fiat was able 
to keep us massive labour foice, still one of the 
largest among private industries in Italy. “ rim 
dismissals woie avoided was a pos live IlsuIc 
of our management and of our effoits, while 
such temporary leductions ol working hours 
as had to be decided during 1964 «nd eaily 
1965 lor ceitnin opeiations, paitici'l i 'y 1 .. 10 - 
mobilc operations, have been largely owionic ’ 
(Beginning April 1st this year, Fiat into plants 
aic back to the lull working rime ol 48 hours) 

" The measures recently enacted by the Govern¬ 
ment give us hope that the economy wiH 
recover funher” The outlook lor the imme¬ 
diate future justifies confidence without cisy 
optimism. 

INTERNATIONAL AND IIAIIAN SirUAIlON 

The international political situation, the report 
dotes, “ continues to reveal a desire in ail 
quarters (the major powers and smaller countries 
alike) to make progress towards relieving tension." 

Reviewing the Italian situation, the report 
Stresses the confident expectation for recovery 
ip this year 1965. "Diminished confidence is, 
nevertheless, still widespread—confidence in the 
political situation and in the results of initiatives. 

M Noting that Italy's economy has improved 
and the balance of trade and payments wa# 
iestored helping to consolidate the lira—-corner¬ 
stone of everyone's security, the report points out 
the hard fact that industrial output decreased 
Considerably for mechanical and other industries, 
and that the large availability of fuhds with 
hanks, public institutions and individuals is not 
being, used fa* r , new, ipy/esfmeats,, to activate; 
production. 


"The basic problem now is to boost the 
demand for commodities, services and goods; 
to expand consumption, investments and 
exports. The Government has already embarked 
on measures in this direction: die removal of 
the surtax on automobiles was a first beneficial 
decision. Plans have been launched to 
invigorate building and public works: this 
means satisfying innumerable needs in the life 
and pi ogress of the community by building more 
houses s hospitals, roads, thus reactivating many 
other ateas of production. For Fiat this would 
result in increased demand for trucks, among 
other things. It is no less essential to have the 
co-opeiafion of the Trade Unions than that of 
the business leaders. Action should be based 
not on theoretical class distinctions, but on the 
concrete results that can be achieved for the 
uoikeis w th regard to their wages, working 
conditions and general standard of living. 
Where wagfcB have been raised Without a com¬ 
mensurate increase in plant productivity, (and 
there are many sin h cases) this situation must 
be remedied by higher productivity, compatible 
of course with the justifiable human needs. 

“ Another fundamental measure is to check 
ihc rise in the cost of living, which ears up eveiy 
increase in pay. The cost-of-livirtg clause must 
be i(.- examined, but above all we must work 
toward stabilising the cost ot ljvmg SO a$ to safe- 
guird die regular and steady daily life of the 
woiker^ and their families. Hie Government’s 
Five-v».ar Plan (1965-1969) envisages an average 
annual increment of 5 psr cent In the national 
piodu.t No one -not even the ministers in¬ 
volved--denies thut the complications of the 
problem mike this goal anything but easy. But 
it rlus Plan is to mark a genuine turning point 
on the pith of soJo-ewonomic progress and con- 
sii’ute an ‘ act for the future,* it must foster a 
fr, e, not a coercive, economic expansion—one 
which harmonises irrepressible private enterprise 
wiili the need for government participation. All 
tins is stated in the Plan ; n is greatly to be 
hoped that intentions will be borne out by 
actions.'* 

MODERNISATION PROGRAMME 

rial’s plant renewal programme has been 
completed, spending 500 billion lire from 1959 
onwards. But, modernisation is a continuing 
process, the report says, "to keep our manu¬ 
facturing, sales and after-sale9 organisations at 
top efficiency, with high flexibility in all areas." 

A major contribution to the recovery from the 
critical situation caused by the decrease in auto 
sales was represented by the success of die 850 
model, introduced in May. Also important in 
this recovery was the "enormous but onerous, 
effort made to boost exports and thus aid in 
poping with the adverse situation at home. Now 
that the economic situation in Italy has 
improved, the surtax on auto sales lifted, die 
restrictions on instalments sales eased, sales are 
again on the uptrend; but only in forthcoming 
months, as we approach the Summer, will there 
be a reliable indication of the business recovery. 
The matter of the turnover tax refunds on ex¬ 
port* km MtiLms been solved, .and it is . 

lutely mandatory for Italy to enact a fiscal 


reform that will align her, Once and for a!!, 
with the measures applied or envisaged In other 
countries, otherwise our automobile exports will 
be severely impaired. 1 * 

Regarding the situation in the Add of Ffat and 
OM commercial vehicles, improvement is con¬ 
nected to the governmental measures decided 
for public works and building constructions. 

Also commercial tractors soles fell off, 
although Fiat was able to keep its overall tractor 
output at a good level in 1964, with 36,343 units 
produced and sold, mostly farm tractors, of 
which 13,984 were exported. The 1964 value 
of home sales was 5 billion lire down from 
1963, but that of export sales was about 1.7 
billion up. Fiat introduced a new improved 
scries of farm tractors—the " Diamante ** series 
—on which production and deliveries had i 

good start. ? 

1 

Total Fiat automotive for 1964 amounted? 
to 740 billion fee. * • 

NON-AUIOMOl IN L PRODUUS « 

Other than automotive products accounted’ 
for 168 billion lire of Fiat sales in 1964, wiilij 
an overall increase for these products, including*' 
railway equipment (especially for exports),* 
heavy Diesel engines and gas turbines. Excel¬ 
lent was the development ol Fiat aviation jct.-» 
vines, ol such high international piestige forf 
ihc company; steel production was about on a,* 
level with the previous year. 

1 ut participates in imposing public uwks\ 
in Italy and abroad. The assorted company 
lmpicsit has been developing ns cmcipifses^ 
in \anous continents. £ 

1INANCIAL R1SULTS jj! 

The year 1964 dosed with a profit ofL 
14,738,620,167 lire after depredation in the? 
amount of 78317,527,651 applying the same* 
ordinary and accelerated rates as last year. The 
Meeting approved a 1964 dividend equal to lastj’ 
j ear’s, namely, 95 lire each ordinary and prefer- , 
ence share, by adding to the year’s profit ^cleared* 
of appropriations to extraordinary reserve and; 
to the Board of Directors) the sum of; 
8,058,336,157 lire transferred from the fund*' 
created for dividend fluctuation and profits re-* 
tained from previous years. * 

The Meeting warmly applauded as Professor’ 
Valletta ended his report stating: “ We are fully’ 
confident in the vitality of the country and of 
Fiat. We look forward to a better 1965, w ith 
a decisive recovery in the automotive market as 
elsewhere from this Spring onward. Our report 
for 1963 ended with fee words ‘ Fiat is working 
in die interest of the nation and we must all 
of us trust firtnly that Italy has before her a 
bright future,* This confidence is now more 
firmly than ever rooted in the hearts of Fiat 
mc4hbcr*» executives and employees alike. A’ 
moral force which like a beam of light from the’ 
great plants, will dissipate the last dtouds off 
the recession.** <■ 

...The 1964 RfetaKe Sheet jutd reports, 
unanimously approved. 
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TABACOFINA 


Union Fin.mcicrc Beige ties 'Lib.KS 

Antwerp, Belgium 

The Annual Genet a I Meeting of Tabacofinn 
w'ms held in Antwerp on Ma> 13th under the 
UuuiinnnsJiip of Mr Jacques von Zuyjen. 

'IJie following are extracts from the repot t 
presented by the Board: 

A number of steps were taken in 1964 to 
promote the integration of die Common Market, 
including a further cut in internal duties on 
manulactured tobacco products from 60 per cent 
to 70 per cent. A cut of 10 per cent in import 
duty on leaf tobacco from EEC ami associated 
countries on June 1, 1964, brought the total 
reduction to 60 per cent, and a further cut of 
10 per cent is envisaged for 1965. 

The association agreement between Turkey 
and the EEC" came into force on December 1, 
1964. Raw tobacco from Turkey will accord¬ 
ingly enjoy preferential rales of tariff in respect 
of a quota that has been set at 12,500 tons for 
the first year. 


company Meeting reports 

The tobacco industries of the Benelux coun¬ 
tries and the Federal Republic of Germany have 
submitted their resolutions on ttie French and 
Italian tobacco monopolies and a common 
tobacco policy to the European Commission. 

In Belgium, tobacco consumption is on the 
upgrade, with cigarette sales maintaining their’ 
4 per cent annual rate of increase to 12.8 million, 
lcpreseming 58 per cent of the total consump¬ 
tion of 25,114 tons (filter tip cigarettes: 47 per 
cent). Full size and small cigars registered an 
appreciable advance of 13 per cent and 22 per 
cent respectively, whilst pipe tobacco continued 
its decline. The increase in the retail price 
of cigarettes, which should have been effected 
in 1963, finally came into force on June 1, 1964. 

In the Netherlands, tobacco consumption fell 
during the year, cigarettes dropping by 14 per 
cent and cigars by 7 per cent. The Laurens 
companies by contrast did well, and filter tip 
sales rose further to 17.6 per cent. 

Sales continued to rise in Switzerland, and 
filter tips accounted for as much as 84 per cent. 
Laurens “ Le Khedive ’* share in the continued 
success of American blended cigarettes, which 
raised their share of the market from 27 per cent 
to 33 per cent. 
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It was to be expected that events in the Congo 
would adversely affect, consumption in that coun¬ 
try. Tabacongo con duties its efforts to prevent 
the accumulation of ‘excessive stocks in distri¬ 
bution channels. 

In Indonesia, the Farotui subsidiary managed 
to cover its essential needs as a result of new 
government regulations, and Brazil once again 
recorded a 2 per cent fall in cigarette consump¬ 
tion, but in spite of unfavourable conditions the 
Company’s local subsidiary succeeded in step¬ 
ping up sales. Its capital was' increased during 
the year by a revaluation of assets. 

Net profit for the year totalled B.Frs. 
85,987,035 which, added to the balance of 
B.Frs. 14,156,045 brought forward from the 
previous year, produced a total of B.Frs. 
100,143,060 available for distribution. It is 
accordingly proposed to distribute a dividend 
of B.Frs. 90 net per share, equivalent to B.Frs. 
66,600,000, to set aside B.Frs. 5,791,300 in 
respect of directors’ fees and BJFrs. 6,850,000 
for withholding tax, to strengthen the liquid 
reserve by B.Frs. 10m., and to carry forward 
the resulting balance of B.Frs. 10,901,780. 

The report, the accounts, and die proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC AND GENERAL TRUST LIMITED 

LOAN CAPITAL; ISSUED SHARE CAPITAL: 

4 r '„ Debenture Stock 1980/90 . £1,250,000 5 Cumulative Preference Stock . £4,200,000 

5 •„ Debenture Stock 1959/79 . 750,000 36,000,000 5s. Ordinary Shures. 9,000,000 

5'i Dollar Debenture I960 . 1,785,714 

£3,785,71 4 £13,200,000 

DIRECTORS: 

The Rt Hon. Lord Remnant, MBE (Chairman', Col. C». E. de Pass, DSO, OBE, The Hon. Keith Mason, DFC, The Hon. James Remnant, FCA. 

A. G. Touche, ECA, F. W. Wilis, FCIS (Managing Director/. 

SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE. 

W. H. Worskett, FCIS, 

Winchester House, 77 London Wall, London, EC2. 


STATISTICAL RECORD 


Year ended 

Gross 

Net Revenue 

Ordinary 

Valuation of 

Net Asset Value 

March 3lst 

Income 

after Tax 

Dividend* 

Investments 

of Ordinary Shares* 


£ 

£ 

G 

/O 

£ 

1948 

390,446 

177,349 

306,429 

0.7 

9,523,289 

10,143,035 

3- 

1953 

694,944 

2.0 

3/2 


(£1,250,000 4°,. Debenture Stock 1980 90 issued at 982 

in 1954) 

1958 

1,240,042 

583,423 

5.6 

16,115,911 

5/5 

1963 

1,673,086 

890,338 

10 

32,837,654 

14 9 

1964 

1,807,160 

962,162 

10.1 

37,U0,K>2 

17/1 



(US'5,000,000 5-Year Loan raised at 51V 



1865 

2,111,153 

1,078,798 

122+ 

38,960,476 

17,1 


* Adjusted to present Capital, 
f Priority Percentage : 18.8—76.1. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 

“ The quotation of the Trust's Ordinary Shares on the Stock Exchange, London, on Budget Day, April 6th, was 15s. 6d.—16s. 6d. per 5s. share. It 
is understood that, for the purposes of the Capital Gains Tax, the Inland Revenue will agree the value at 15s. 9d. per share. 

"In August last the Trust obtained a 5-ycar loan of US$5,000,000 from the Bank of Montreal at an interest rate of 52 per cent per annum. These 
funds were invested entirely in United States and Canadian securities, which showed an appreciation in value at the end of the year. 

As the Trust is assessed to tax on an * actual ’ basis it will continue to be liable to Income Tax and Profits Tax, and not to Corporation Tax, on 
its profits for the year to March 31st next. It may, however, be anticipated that the dividend policy of some Companies in which it has a 
holding will be affected by the Corporation Tax, and the Capital Gains Tax is applicable to all Companies immediately. Nevertheless it is expected 
that the Trust's income will be maintained during the current year and chat the dividend on tne Ordinary Shares will not be reduced. The 
operation of the Capital Gains Tax as from April 7th Last will result in a considerable reduction in the net surplus on realisations which can 
be added to the Investment Reserve, while the imposition of the Corporation Tax as from April next will cause a severe diminution in the profits 
which can be * ploughed back ’ and added to the General Reserve. These factors will inevitably slow down the rate of growth of the Trust, 
which has been so marked for many years past.” 
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A.P.V. HOLDINGS' LIMITED 

NEW RECORDS ACHIEVED 

The fifty-fifth Annual ‘Gfchenl Meeting’ of 
A.P.V. Holdings Ltd. was held on May 20th at 
Crawley, Mr William E. Jenkins, CEE (the 
Chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu¬ 
lated statement: 

Group profits for the year ended December 
f 31, 1964, amounted to £1,101,908 before taxa¬ 
tion (£857,582 last year) and constituted a new 
record. The pre-tax profit exceeded a million 
pounds for the first time and has increased five¬ 
fold in seven years. After making provision for 
income and profit taxes the Group Profit is 
£535,459 compared with £439,748. 

A final ordinary dividend of 12£ per cent less 
lax is recommended making a total of 17± per 
cent for the year, which is 2} per cent more than 
tor 1963. 

Group Turnover for 1964 amounting to 
£9,700,000, showed an increase of 25 per cent 
over the previous year. Overseas trading ac¬ 
counted for approximately 50 per cent of Group 
Turnover. During the year the export trade of 
the home companies within the Group made 
good progress. The value of products shipped 
overseas reached £2,800,000, while the intake of 
c\port orders totalled £3,300,000. 

AP.V. Exports Ltd. which was formed in 
1963 to enable special efforts to be concentrated 
on the overseas sales of the products of your 
main operating company, had a most successful 
vear, increasing its order intake by 30 per cent, 
m a record level. These orders were received 
from more than seventy different countries. 

At home our main operating company, The 
A.P.V. Go. Ltd., booked new business «t a record 
f evel; thus from home and overseas we received 
m 1964 a very large volume of orders for the 
mam factory at Crawley, which enabled us to 
begin the current year with a satisfactory for¬ 
ward load on our workshops. 

Developments: There have been many in¬ 
teresting and important developments in the field 
of marketing, research and engineering. 

We have reached an important stage in the 
development of our “ Ultramatic ” plant for high 
temperature processing to impart long keeping 
quality to milk. The system can now be offered 
with confidence and we are in fact receiving 
orders for production units. 

We have recently signed an agreement with 
£tabhs&ement$ Jules Hutin m France covering 
development and marketing of plant and pro¬ 
cess for continuous cheesemaking. 

Much work continues to be done in the auto¬ 
mation of processes for the Milk, Beer and Soft 
Drinks Industries. Our business in this new 
technique is showing rapid growth. 

At the present time we are constructing an 
extension to the main factory at Crawley which 
will bring the factory floor space to approxi¬ 
mately 400,000 sq. ft. This extension will 
provide production facilities for the increased 
business which we hope to achieve, and will 
contribute to greater all round efficiency 
throughout the Works, so helping to absorb the 
increasing costs which are continually besetting 

U9. 

Our alloy steeifoundries operated at Crawley 
by ^LP.V.-Paramount achieved substantially 
higher production and sales, and both turnover 
and profit showed record figures. 

The Chairman then reviewed the progress of 
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Whxm nbttdiattn, <6 «t «Mch had co# 
trfbuted to Group profits, and ooettintaft: We 
purchased the whole of the Shit* Capital of 
Spiro-GiUs Ltd. on April 30,1964.' This com¬ 
pany and its French subsidiary have good brdtefr 
books and Should make a satirfaetory contribu¬ 
tion to Group profits in 1965. * 

The Future t This you; opened with a very 
good order book fought forward from 1>964. 
There has been a slight falling away of orders 
in the early period of die year due probably to 
the uncertainly of the pre-budget period coupled 
with the general economic unrest of the past 
Few months. 

Nevertheless we are assured of a high level 
of work in most sections for some time to corod 
In the expectation that the present uncertainties 


in inii»6y iriW tfuti jfcdnitfjueorly 

orders for capital lh|Qri|pft6fid particularly In the 
industries with wS*Wipe principally qon- 
6erned, will xfegidfc thfctf" boW md in the 
next 

results will again be sadffiMMy* r ’ 

The QakmmmMdi At die obi 
Statem^MTW^Jw 
announced his Intandoa ftp red] m 
C hairmanship, following 4* Annu^Gcfteral 
Meeting oq May 20th, hut said mat lift had 
accepted, an invitation from die Board to ramdn 
as a Director, * , 

The Board had unanimously elected Mr P, W. 
Seligman as Chairman, and Mr H. F. N. BcosCp 
as Deputy Chairman. r 1 ' \ 

The report was adopted. 



THE EVER READY TRUST COMPANY LIMITED 

The following are the comments circulated by the Chairman, MrLN* Rowbothaa, , ( 
CBE, on the Report and Accounts for the year ended March 31, 1965: 

REVENUE 

The consolidated accounts submitted to you show Net Revenue after tax for the ypac 
at £138,372 which exceeds last year’s figures by £12,446 or some 9.88pci cent. Conditions 
during the year were not favourable to our Subsidiary Company, Whitringdon Securities 
Ltd., whose results show gross revenue of £5,780 against £18,116. 

DIVIDEND 

In accordance with our forecast of March 17th we recommend a final dividend of 
12 per cent making 19 per cent for the year which is covered L2 times and represents an 
increase of 2 points over the previous year's dividend. 

ASSETS 

The market value of our investments shows an appreciation of 82.6 per cent over 
bobk values^ When valuing our Dollar Investments, & is not our practice to add the 
premium to the mftfkdt value, since, when purchasing such investments, any Dollar 
Premium incurred is immediately written off, it has to be borne in mind that, as disclosed 
id the itcetit'Budget Statement, the Dollar Premium, apart from fluctuations caused by 
other than marffet Considerations, can be taken from us at any time. 

Fxchanges of investments during the year have resulted m a capital profit of £56,330 
and of this &um~£40,0Q0 has been added to capital reserve which, including Share Premium 
Account, now stands at £670,000. 

THE BUDGET * 

The Taxation proposals of the Chancellor, introduced in his Budget on April 6, 1965, 
have engaged our earnest attention. We welcome the proposals for a Corporation Tax 
rather than the old taxation method of Income Tax and Profits Tax as a step in the 
right direction of simplifying our Tax Code. We must recognise nevertheless that, 
dependent upon the rate of the new tax, the Dividend coverage on soqie of our investments 
may possibly be reduced. 

As far as Investment Trusts are concerned, I consider the proposed Capital Gains 
Tax an extremely unjust imposition, taking into account that such gains are in fact never 
distributed. 

The Chancellor’s demand, that we, as an Investment Trust, must convert Into Sterling 
25 per cent of the dollar proceeds arising from the Sales of certain foreign currency securi¬ 
ties outside the Sterling Area, will result in reducing these investments in favour of invest¬ 
ments within the Sterling Area. I think your Directors are best qualified to decide where 
and when it is best to invest in order to protect the Shareholders' Capital and Income and 
I hope the Chancellor cancels this demand in the shortest time possible 

Another uncertainty for Investment Trusts is the necessity, following on the. proposed 
changes In the taxation treatment of overseas Investments, for the authorities to re¬ 
negotiate all Double Tax agreements. Until this is resolved in detail it is difficult for us 
to assess the relative merits of our overseas holdings. I can but hope that the Treasury 
will deal with this uncertainty expeditiously. 

THE FUTURE 

In the light of the above u is difficult for me to forecast with any degree of accuracy 
how we shall make out during the current year, but your Directors hope to hold the present 
dividend rate, although in the 9hort term, our income may be adversely affected. 

GENERAL 

The Annual General Meeting this year and tof future years will be held on the third 
Monday in June. 

For interested Shareholders, the Company's progress over the past 10 years Is shfrfom 
on page 14 f 
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FRIARS INVESTMENT 
TRUST 

The thirty-eighth Annual General Meeting of 
The Friars Investment Trust Limited was held 
on May 24 In London, Mr J. N. Buc h ana n , 
DSO, MC (Chairman), presiding. 

The following is rhe Chairman’s Statement 
circulated with rhe Report and Account* for 
the year ended February 15, 1965. 

The Gross Revenue for the year Just ended 
shows a rise to £496,971 as compared with 
£431,371 for the previous year. In July 1964 
a Loan of $1,000,000 was negotiated on favour¬ 
able terms with a North American bank for a 
period of five years. The income from the 
proceeds of this loan together with good rises 
of dividends from our existing investments 
account for the increase in this year’s revenue. 
Interest on borrowed money has risen as a 
result of servicing the dollar loan but after 
payment of this afcd other Expenses and Tax 
there remains £243,947 for the Stockholders as 
compared with £213,357 a year ago. 

We have transferred £50,000 to the General 
Reserve Fund and we now recommend a Final 
Dividend of 11 per cent, which, with the Interim 
Dividend of 5 per cent already paid, makes a 
total for the year of 16 per cent. The Dividend 
paid for last year was 13 5 per cent. The 
Directors intend to pay an increased Interim 
Dividend of 6 per cent in the year just started. 
This docs not imply an increase in the total 
Dividend for the year but is being made to 
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decrease the disparity between the Interim and 
Final payments. 

The valuation as at the date of the Balance 
Sheet amounted to £10,454,978 and after de¬ 
ducting prior charges at par each 5s. unit of 
Capital was represented by Assets worth 21s. 6d. 
A year ago each unit was represented by Assets 
worth 20s. lOd. 

In accordance with the request of The Stock 
Exchange it has been decided to publish half- 
yearly figures of Gross Revenue and Asset 
worth. This information will be sent to Stock¬ 
holders as soon as possible after the declaration 
of the Interim Dividend at the end of Septem¬ 
ber. 

The Budget has just been published as this 
Report goes to the printers. In view of the 
balance of payments difficulties restriction of 
home demand was undoubtedly necessary but 
there are provisions in the Budget which 
adversely affect investors. Income from our 
dollar securities will be materially reduced ; we 
arc to lose the dollar premium on 25 per cent 
of the dollars involved in any switch and the 
capital gains tax is to be at a high rate, although 
provision is to be made for some relief from 
this to be passed on to shareholders in invest¬ 
ment trusts who have capital gains of their own. 
The full effects are still far from clear and will 
not be clear at least until the terms of the 
Finance Bill are known, which is not likely to 
be for sonic time. 

So far as can be estimated at present we hope 
to he able to maintain our rate of dividend. 
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WADK1N LTD. 

The twenty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
Wadkin Ltd., was held on May 25th at Leicester, 
Mr J. B. BulUvant, FCA, Chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement for 1964: 

Once again the Accounts for the year show 
an increased profit, Trading Profit before Taxa¬ 
tion £771,729 (1963—£670,828); Net Profit after 
Taxation £367,361 (1963—£316,847). Your 
Directors recommend a final dividend of 10 per 
cent making 13 per cent for the year (1963— 
11 j per cent). 

Horae sales increased by over 20 peT cent 
compared with 1963, and export sales showed a 
slight increase, which would have been greater 
but for a time lag in the pipeline. 

During 1964 home orders were up by 50 per 
cent. Export orders were up by 35 per cent, and 
in consequence the outstanding orders at 
December 31, 1964, are double the backlog of 
orders at December 31, 1963, despite the fact 
that capacity was increased considerably during 
the kucr part of the year. 

Orders received so far this year have been 
coming at a comparable rate to 1964—a greater 
proportion of which is attributed to our Machine 
Tool Division. 

In view of this and our increased backlog of 
order?, and of course subject to normal trading 
conditions, we expect vve shall be producing to 
capacity throughout 1965. The eventual results, 
however, are subject to the continual rise in 
direct and indirect costs. 

The report was adopted. 


GEORGE MALLINSON 
AND SONS 

The twenty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of George Mallinson and Sons, Limited was 
held on May 26Ui at Leeds, Mr Wilfred 
Wagstaff (Chairman) presiding. 

Tiie following is an extract from his state¬ 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the 52 weeks to February 20, 1965: 

The Accounts show an increase of £1,405 in 
Net Profit over tost year to £148,940 (£147,535) 
after Depreciation of £94,037 (£76,563) and 
Taxation of £168,000 (£147,000). 

The Depreciation figure is £17,474 higher 
than a year ago. This reflects our continuous 
effort to keep the Plant and Machinery up to 
date and efficient. 

The results are considered to be satisfactory, 
and your Directors recommend a Final Dividend 
Of 15 per cent, making a total of 20 per cent for 
the ycai on Capital increased to £750,000. This 
compares with 184 per cent for the previous 
year after making adjustment for the 1 for 2 
scrip issue made in June, 1964. 

Trading conditions in the first half of the year 
under review were good, but the second halt 
revealed a lack of confidence due to political 
conditions, and, more pawicularly, to the decline 
in Wool prices. Wool Tops have declined in 
value approximately 18 per cent during the past 
year. 

Our Order Book, considering trading condi¬ 
tions, is satisfactory, and provided confidence is 
restored, together with steadier Wool prices, I 
look forward to another successful year’s trading. 

' The report and accounts were adopted. 


rn ALLIED ENCLISH 
CHT POTTERIES LIMITED 


Highlights of the 1964 trading figures: 1964 1963* 

1*000 £’000 

Trading Profit for year. 1,062 886 

Taxation thereon. 575 496 

Profit after tax... 477 390 

Ordinary Dividends per cent. S2{% 30 l, w 

Cost of Dividend after tax. 193 178 

* Comparable figures including Thomas C. Wild & Sous Limited. 

1963** 

Unappropriated Profits carried forward. B22 371 

Share Capital and Reserves. 4,700 2,180 

Fixed Assets. 2,750 1,703 

Goodwill. 2*286 Nil 


■** The Latvley Group Limited. 


In his statement to Shareholders, the Chairman, Lord Poole, recalled that the name of the 
Company had been changed from The Lawlcy Group Limited to Allied English Potteries 
Limited following the merger with Thomas C. Wild A Sons Limited during the year. He 
pointed out that they were now one of the largest manufacturers of tableware in the world. 
All businesses had returned higher sales and profits had improved accordingly but the Company 
was faced with continually increasing costs, particularly for labour. The Chairman reminded 
Shareholders that each year Directors and senior staff made selling trips overseas and 1964 
had been no exception. New selling arrangements had been concluded which it was hoped 
would increase their Export Trade which was already running at over 50 per cent of available 
output. 1665 had started well and trading results should be good. 

Registered Office ; ASH HALL STOKE-ON-TRENT STAFFORDSHIRE 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 



The Sixty-Eighth Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of Schweppes Limited will be held on 
Thursday, 17m June, 1965, at 12 noon at 
Grosvenor House, London, W.l. 

The following are extracts from the statement 

by the Hem* Hanning Philipps, M.BJu, the 

chairman:— 

Once again I report a record year over most 
activities of the Schweppes Group of Com¬ 
panies. As a measure of the trading activities 
of our Group our unit sales for 1964 uerc 8.5 
per cent, up over 1963 on total sales of over 
one thousand, one hundred million units. 

Obviously luture financial results will be con¬ 
ditioned by the piescnt Government's budget 
pmposals, many of which seem likely to limit 
rathci than encourage business enterprise. As 
tar as our own Company is concerned one only 
has to mention the further heavy imposition of 
met eased tax on spirns, the maintenance of the 
lull rigours of purchase tax on soft drinks, and 
the implications of corporation tax so far as 
iemitted profits Irani overseas are concerned. 
It is too early to assess the year-end effects of 
those proposals hut so far as corporation tax 
is concerned there must, of course* he some 
effect on our overseas position. None 1 he less, 
>our Directors are determined to continue their 
policy of vigoious expansion overseas. Share¬ 
holders will like to know that every oppommity 
his been taken to strengthen your company’s 
financial position in order that we can maintain 
our growth in earnings and distribution. 


LICENSED AND CATERING TRADE 

Schweppes (Home) Ltd. The sales ot this our 
main operating Company were adversely 
nflected by the additional taxation on spirits 
imposed by the 1964 Budget. However, by in¬ 
tensive selling we met this challenge and after 
a record Christmas finished the yeir with an 
increase in sales of 11.3 per cent. 

The Park Bottling Co. Ltd. have lud a very 
successful trading year with their two leading 
lines, Pepsi-Cola and Sparkling Suncrush. 

GROCERY AND ALLIED TRADES 

I,. Rose & Co. Ltd., and Rose Kia-Ora Sales 
Co. Ltd. Sates of the brands handled by these 



mrn-n 

■■IlHWil 

Si SALIENT FIGURES FROM THE ACCOUNTS 

B Issued Capital ... 

If 44 

£(7,457,234 

1943 

£10.145.414 

B Reserves end Undistri* 
H buted Profit . 

4,444,444 

13,475,392 

B Group Profit . 

4,471,904 

4,059,004 

H Taxation . ... 

2,434,490 

2,244,050 

B Profit after Test . 

2,341,459 

2,162^34 

B OMdendi ... .. 

1,309,224 

1.251,644 

m Doproctaion . 

1,444^41 

1,442,247 

B Transfer to Reearvtt ... 

747,444 

413,017 

fl Carried Forward... 

I.00M07 

990,443 
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two companies achieved a new record in 1964, 
showing an increase of 8.8 per cent. An in¬ 
tensive marketing effort produced high volume 
sales both in the traditional good weather 
months and over the Christmas period. How¬ 
ever. this was only achieved at a cost of heavy 
promotional expenses resulting in some reduc¬ 
tion in margins of profit per unty. 
Chivers-Hartfey Ltd. and Chlvers (Ireland) Ltd. 
The products these two companies market in 
the United Kingdom and Eire respectively have 
been facing intense competition. Nevertheless, 
overall turnover showed an increase on the year 
of 11 per cent but at a lower margin of profit. 
Win. Moorhouse & Sons Ltd. This company, 
picdominantly serving the catering outlets with 
preserves and allied pioducts, has maintained 
its special position in the trade despite increased 
costs and competition-conditions likely to 
persist into 1965. 

OVERSEAS TRADING 

Schweppes (Australia) Ltd. showed an increased 
profit applicable to our Group, although a 
heavier taxation charge was incurred. I heir 
sales were 18 per cent higher lor the year ended 
June 30, 1964. 

Schweppes (South Africa) Ltd. established a 
iccord both in sales and profits. The profit 
before taxation showed an increase in I‘>64 of 
28 per cent over 1963, and undoubtedly reflects 
the Management policy of expansion. 
Schweppes (Central Africa) Ltd. trades in both 
Rhodesia and Zambia. For 1964 as a result 
of drastic icorgjnisation combined with an im¬ 
provement in the business climate in Rhodesia, 
the previous vear's trading loss has been con¬ 
verted into a profit. 

Schweppes (IJ.S.A.) Ltd. and Schweppes 
(Canada) Ltd. 1964 has proved a most success¬ 
ful year for these two companies, both in record 
sales volume and profits. The sales of Biller 
Lemon in the U.S.A. are expanding and have 
already reached 46 per cent, of our Ionic sales 
volume. This is all new business and not in 
substitution for Tonic. 

Ftranchlses. Overall, converted into units of 
sales, our sales of Schweppes mineral waters 
through our franchise bottlers Increased 13.5 
per cent, in 1964. 

Franchise sales of Rose’s Lime Juice Cordial 
and Squashes advanced by 32 per cent, over 
1963, and much of this increase came from the 
Scandinavian countries which includes the new 
Swedish operation. Ao additional Rose’s 
franchise was also opened in Germany. 

Sales of Rose's Lime Juice Cordial in the 
U.S.A. increased by 36 per cent, in 1964 and 
we shall shortly commence bottling this pro¬ 
duct in Los Angeles, for the U.S.A. West Coast 
(fade. 

- To all our employees at home and to those 
overseas I again send my thanks for your hard 
work and full support in permitting this story 
of further 'progress: 
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COM&AmiBm MOiSTA> 

The Annual of Coropagnie 

de Mokta was held in Pari*, on, April 29, i#65, 
the 'day of t3t£>Opifrp4ta^&nwnfcr5r v ' 

In a brief adetrps* W ( fchafnpfm, ; ^M. 
Perrineau, recalled the Company’s steady pro¬ 
gress during these tthiidrtd years OtiflT sahtted 
the Memory of those Who had bfcen ThitnimOqrOl 
in achieving this progress from the start. *’ 

Net profit for 1964, after setting aside 
Frs. 2,786,000^ for depreciation^ amounts to 
Frs. 7.806,000 as against Frs. 5/617,000 In 1963. 
Bearing in mind the investment plans turn being 
carried out, it was resolved to transfer Frs. 3,5m. 
to the reserves. The net dividend has beep 
fixed at Frs. 7.28 pet share, payable 6n Junfe 30, 
1965, as against Frs. 6.31 for the preceding 
year. 

Outstanding features of the report prevented 
by the Board include: 

COMILOG (Gaboon) reached an annual rate 
of one million tons during the last few months 
of the year, thus doubling its initial capacity in 
two years. 

The BERRIEN centre in Hriuany made con¬ 
siderable progress in its research into processing 
methods designed to produce the highest grades 
of Kaolin meeting the exacting specifications of 
art paper manufacturers. 

The work of prospecting for minerals in 
Canada entrusted in 1964 to MOKTA 
(CANADA) LTD., a Canadian subsidiary with 
head office in Montreal, began in various parts 
of Quebec, Ontario and Labrador during the 
year, the first stakes being thus planted in 
preparation for future activities. 


TOZER KEMSLEY & 
MIM.BOURN (HOLDINGS) 

The seventeenth Annual General Meeting of 
Tozer Kemslcy & Millboum (Holdings) Limited 
will be held on June lfith in London. 

The following Is an extract from rhe circu¬ 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr J. R. 
Millboum : 

Our whole business is geared to earn profits 
which result in an inflow of overseas currency 
into Britain. It is encouraging to report 
improved trading results which of themselves 
indicate not only that our policies are proving 
successful but also that we arc making a useful 
contribution to the country’s vital export earn¬ 
ings. 

The Trading Profit of the Group before 
depreciation and taxation is £424,357, being 
£186,225 more than the corresponding figure 
last year. The net profit for the year after taxa¬ 
tion and after allowing for minority share¬ 
holders’ interest is £271,570, being £110,119 
more than last year. Your Directors recom¬ 
mend a final dividend of 7} per cent, making a 
total of 12} per cent for the year, the same as 
for 1963. 

Exports from ihe UK to our traditional 
markets—Australia* New Zealand, South Africa 
and Malaysia—were maintained, ip the aggre¬ 
gate, at approximately the same level as the 
previous year. Exports to Europe, the Carib¬ 
bean Islands and Central America increased 
materially. 

We see no reason to expect a deterioration in 
wcgrld trade generally. Looking at the picture as 
a \yho1e I feel Justified in being quietly confident 
of the outcome of the current year. UWcss Wf 
run into some economic or other difficulties 
Which cannot be foreseen at present, we should 
at least do as well as in 1964, probably better. 
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CALEDONIAN INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

The one hundred and sixtieth Annual General 
Meeting of the Caledonian Insurance Company 
was held In Edinburgh on May 25, 1965. 

The following it an Extract from the State¬ 
ment by the Chairman, Mr Jamea F. Carnegie* 
CA. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT 

The year 1964 was one of outstanding achieve¬ 
ment in the Life Department aa regards new 
business, pet new sums assured amounting to 
£47,160,955 as compared with £28,370,536 in 
1963. The new business figure includes more 
than £18,000,000 sums assured under group 
assurance policies which reflects the success of 
the campaign which the Company instituted last 
year to interest employers in this type of cover 
for their employees. New annuity contracts 
secured annuities of £1,153,732 per annum as 
compared with £1,246,725 in the previous year 
but the volume of immediate annuity business 
in 1963 was quite exceptional for the Company 
and this feature is also to be noted in comparing 
single premiums sod considerations for annuities 
with the corresponding figures for the previous 
year. New annual premiums increased from 
£738,016 in 1963 to £770,131 in 1964. 

From the income aide of the Revenue 
Account it will be noted that premium income 
in respect of assurances has increased from 
£2,767,006 in 1963 to £3,151,117 in 1964 while 
interest income, net after deduction of tax, at 
£2,060,411 shows an increase of £241,797 over 
the previous year. The gross rate of interest 
earned on the fund in 1964 was £7 4s. 9d. per 
cent as compared with £7 3s. lid. per cent in 
1963 which demonstrates the continued success 
of the Company’s investment policy. 

The net rate of interest, £5 18s. 7d. per cent, 
shows a reduction of Is. 5d. from the rate for 
the previous year. The net rate is, of course, 
affected by various factors and the reduction is 
due to an adjustment of tax liability between 
the Life and General Departments and to tax 
on profit in respect of Annuity business. 

On the outgo side of the Account although 
moat of the items show increases over the cor¬ 
responding figures for 1963 they are u> be 
expected and are a natural result of the vigorous 
growth of business in recent years. 

The Life Assurance and Annuity Fund in¬ 
creased over the year by £3,941,039 to 
£37,741,138 and them is a substantial margin 
between the market values of the Stock 
Exchange securities and the values at which they 
am stated in the Balance Sheet. 

We have now entered upon the last year of a 
triennlum and an actuarial investigation falls t» 
be made at December 31, 1965. We look for* 
ward to the declaration of rates of bonus which 
will further enhance die value of the Com¬ 
pany’s “ with profit ** contracts. 

F1RB DEPARTMENT 

The premium income for 1964 was £3,028,159 
aa against £2,947,065 in die previous year and 
there is a km of £220,193 m against £480,784 
in 1963. 

Although the severe upward trend in national 
Fiit wastage in recent years has not yet been 
baked—1964 having shown an increase of £12 
milUoiis over the previous year’s record km 
figure of £65 mflUons—our results though still 
unsatisfactory are considerably better than last 
year. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

The steps taken fb restore profitability in the" 
Home FSre Account have not yet had time to 
reverse fully the adverse trend, but it must he 
said chat without complementary action by 
Industry and the public generally in the national 
interest to reduce the incidence of and the cost 
of losses due to fire, R is difficult to achieve the 
results we should reasonably expect. 

Apart from Canada* the overseas results gener¬ 
ally show a considerable improvement. 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 

The premium income for 1964 was £6,356,793 
as against £5,829,419 in the previous year. The 
account shows a small loss of £54,506 as agsinst 
£204,869 in 1963. 

The premium income has been increased by 
£527,374 although at the same time the utmost 
care has been exercised in underwriting and we 
have reason to hope that the account next year 
will show further improvement. 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT 

Results in the Department continue to be 
satisfactory and £70,000 hat been transferred 
to che Profit and Loss Account. The Fund at 
£898,588 represents 149 per cent of the premium 
income. 

PROFIT AND LOSS Alfa 
APPROPRIATION ACCOUNTS 

The amount of interest, dividends and rents 
(less tax) on Shareholders’ Funds was £382,895. 

The balance transferred from the Profit and 
Loss Account was £194,079 against an adverse 
figure of £60,192 in 1963. 

After transferring from Reserves tp the 
Appropriation Acoount £125,000 and providing 
for the repetition of the dividend of 2s. lOd. 
per share, the balance of the account carried 
forward is £63,877. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


ROWTON HOUSES LIMITED 

The Annual General Meeting tom held at the Grand Hotel, 126 Southampton Roto, 

PCI, on May 27, 1965. The Chairman, Mr Kenneth Dulake, made the following points: 

it The Group has had another successful year, with profits before tax of £206,575 
(£198,71IX 

★ The total dividend of 15 per oeat leas tax on increased capital represents an effective 
increase of 3f per cent from the equivalent of lli per cent last time. 

it The Mount Pleasant Hoed continues so be popular with both UK residents and 
overseas visitors. Carlisle House Hotel, Lancaster Gate, is now reaping the benefit 
of modernisation, and forward bookings at the Grand Hold, Southampton Row, show 
that it will be fully let for the Summer season, 

★ Maintenance and other cotta continue to rise, and the Management is determined to 
offset these as far as possible by increased efficiency in all departments, and .we trust 
that taxation will not prove too onerous on the current year's final figures. 


BANCO DI SICILIA 

PUBLIC CREDIT INSTITUTION 
HEAD OFFICE : 

PALERMO 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


ASSETS 

Dae. 31, 1964 

Lora A 

Ciak and due from Bank*. 60,201,973,6$* 

Securities Owned: 

Government... 79.674.94t.M0 

Other Securities. 41.961.218,708 

Investments end ParHdpatfon*. 6,433.337,720 

Bflls end Treasury Notes Discounted. 90,750,174^90 

Advances Is Current Account. 316,410,861,226 

Loans Aiainst Securities. 16,132,334.700 

Long-Term Lorn. 232.566.727.065 

Banking Premises and Real Estate .. 7,654,556,602 

Furniture, Fixtures and Equipment.. 1 

Other Amete.TTVV:.. 144,803,96^606 

Total Assets.Lira 996,830,834 ,166 

Customs* Securities Held for Safe- 

datHagfSS^iim 


LIABILITIES 

Dec. 31. 1964 
lira 

Capital. 7.875,000.000 

Reserve*. 9,172,709.000 

Special Reserves . 13,540,037,027 

Special Flrnds Reserved for Develop* 

meat ofSunlfen Economy. 45,274,630,943 

Undivided Profits .. „ 794.095,262 

Deposits end Certificates of Deposit. 766*437,315,569 

Official Cheques Outstanding. 21,619,309,240 

Other Liabilities. 132,117,539,147 

Total Liabilities.Lira 996,830^836,188 

Customers 1 Securities Held for Safe¬ 
keeping (os per contra) . 333,092,141,888 

102,077,305,391 

Other Liabilities (Including : “ Re-dls- 
counted Bills •’ and •• Engagement* 
oa aoooont <rf CutiaoMn 0 (u t-r l)n 5}0 4t2MS 

Lira 1,334,330,746.51> 
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BANCO m SANTO SPlRlTO 


ROME 

Established 1605 


tml annlai oinlral sharlhoi Dr rx mi iiinc. was held m Rome on April J4ih. 1965. the Maichese Giovanni Battista 
Sacchetri being in the chan In the course ol the meeting the following Balance Sheet was approved .— 


BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31st, 1964 


LI \BI1 HIES 

Capital 

Reserves 

Deposits .... 

C urrcnl Accounts (Cadiiois) 

Banker's Drafts . . 

Creditors (Bills endorsed) 

Miscellaneous Creditors 
Staff Retirement Fund 
Assets Rediscounted 
Piofit Balance biought iorward 
Net Profit 1964 


l n seen led Accounts 
Counter Accounts 


lit i 000 000,000 

, 2,750 <XX),(XX) 

„ H9 184 117,742 

, 171,168,580,627 

9,520,110,260 
„ 4,874,144,501 

, 9 569,616,262 

, 6,779,500,(XK1 

„ 1,119,904,219 

„ 10,469,481 

„ 460,767 024 


, 150 477,210,1 lb 

, 29,415,710,248 

. 171,614 820,001 

1 il 551,547,760,169 


ASSETS 

C ish and Bal mccs with oihci Banks 
Bills and Government Bonds 
Securities 

Re il 1 st itc Securities 
Miscellaneous Shares 
Holdings 

Stock Exchange Transactions. 

Bills on Hand .. .. * ,, 

Current Accounts t Debtors).. 

Drafts for ( n!lection. 

Premises . 

1 uiinline, fixtures ind I iltings 


LnxCuuied Accounts" 
Counter Accounts 


1 it 


54,286 181,866 
65 251,021,205 

42,501,124.19^ 
5,126,002,051 
798.080,49$ 
8^08,678,291 
45^3,955,140 
105,7^4,582,044 

!9 t 946>72aB5 
J, 186,609,900 


„ 150,477,2)0,118 

29,43$,7&U4fc 

„ 171,614,820,001 

I it 551,547,760,169 


It vva* fLirthei resolved lo tiansler l it 150,000,000 to jcscivcn md to Jisinbuu. ilso ibis \c u i 10 pu cent dividend 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1964 


1964 

1963 


£ 

£ 

Sales to third parties 

64,202,000 

49,867,000 

Earnings before depreciation 



and interest 

6,850,000 

5,101,000 

Earnings before taxation 

4,303,000 

2,888,000 

Earnings after taxation 

2,327,000 

1,564,000 

Earnings for ordinary 



shareholders 

2,189,000 

1,445,000 

Dividends (net) to 



ordinary shareholders 

980,000 

678,000 

Earnings retained in business 

1,209,000 

767,000 

Expenditure on fixed assets 

3,556,000 

1,717,000 

Depreciation 

1,802,000 

1,792,000 

Total assets employed 

55*921,000 

44,720,000 

Total net assets 

40,588*000 

38,443,000 

Ordinary 



shareholders* investment 

28,881*000 

26,531,000 

Number of employees 

19,200 1 


wM 


BUSINESS _ 

economic development, marketing 
research and managemont 

Pottufluew tesearch firm experts in Studies and Projects on Economic 
Development Town and Country Planning Urban Research Marketing Research 
and Advertising Investments Industrial Management Agriculture* Economics with 
Staff trained in the best qualified Universities of the U S A with long teaching end 
use arch experience in Portugal Latin America Overseae and the Continent with 
full knowledge of English would be available as Consultants and Research experts 

Qabinete de Estudos Economico Sociais 
R de S Bento 303-7<> B 
Lisboa—PORTUGAL 


APPOINTMENTS MS also overleaf 


Koyal College of Art, S.W 7 

Applications Him tml tod fioiu Unl\crMi> 
riHduutes fm the post of ADMIN19THAT1VL 
AfcbJHTANT in the Reulstjai s iiUlu Tilth 
m net post and woJld be suitable «k i first 
i se ond appointment tos xomwme who 
Ishes to enrei the Held ot C < 
idmliilhlration Satan nn hcalt iOfOx C80 ti 
l u*»o x ITS to i 1 3J$ Puilnei dn m« and 
•splintIon fojni from rht* Ri^Imihj no ul 
( Tleifo (f Ait Kenslnxt »n Ouie S W 


Cheshire Education 
Committee 


MID CHfcflHIRE (I NTBAL COM! OL OF 
I URTHFR FDOOATION HARITORD 
NOHTHWICH 



Royal Borough of Kingston 
Upon Thames 

Kingston Colhgc of Tut Uigi 
hducaiion< 

Kingston Hall Road , Kingston 
Upon Thames 

Re-Ad lerllsement 


irtTURIR IN FINANCIAL AND COtW? 
ACCOUNTANCY rtquliod flam Heplernt 1 
ions re tenth matnlj pralemionol Interravdlme 
• Infixes picpmln* tor 1 M.T A A C C A , 

A C IB exsminsckxts end also to full time 
nod part Umr rourian in Buslnei* HtudJeo 
raftdidntea muxt be profewionafl nullified 
Stqie knowledge of cnatlna and uvaitim mid 
inertrence a ill be tcifen tu those having 

‘ih» sxpopMPce The so mm 

vSauetFA 


uppiourlate tear hi! 
mUdate without 


i OlRdi H 


rand:__ 

cxptilsnre could l 
spboimment 
dsten Scaledt 

noun, a„ul 

>WHh addiu. 
and approved 1 
WelffbtTnc AUe _ 

• setprmns to as# 

1 Furthei partkadais and application toi ms 
can bi obtained from the PimclpAl on foceipt 
I of a stamped addromorf octavo rust envelops 
ComptaUd form* abould bo imuxasd «*<«cmxi 
HSpMftUe 







Kept County Council 


Kept EdocitiM Committee 


MEDWAY COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Applications are invited for the following posts r 

LECTURER IN MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANCY 
The successful candidate will be required to contribute to MansKcnwmt 
«nd oilier courses with particular emphasis on the preparation and presentation 
of relevant financial information to assist in management control ami decision 
nuking Consultancy and rcacarch work are encouraged. 

Industrial experience and appropriate recognised qualifications arc essential. 

LECTURER IN APPLIED ECONOMICS 
The successful candidate WtU be required to specialise In mathematical 
and financial aspects. Experience with a manufacturing organisation or research 
organisation is highly desirable aioce the majority of work will be with manage¬ 
ment groups. Consultancy and research work are encouraged. 

The appointments wifi data Rom September f. 1965. Applications should 
be made m the fifu instance by letter to the Principal, Medway College of 
Technology, Horsted, Maidstone Road, Chatham, Kent. 


careers in Australia 
for 

GRADUATES 

department of trade and industry 


The Australian Department of Trade and Industry is seeking graduates of 
superior ability, drive and initiative for appointments in the Department's 
Central office in Canberra. 

Type of Work 
Research into 

• International trade and commodity arrangements 

• Promotion of Australian exports 

• Tariff and import policy 

• Fostering of Australian secondary industry 

• Development of Operations Research progiumnics in of those 
fields (one appointee). 

Qualification! 

For graduates generally, Degree in Economics, Commerce, Arts. Law, 
Science. Generally speaking. Economics or Commerce graduates are 
preferred but personal qualities are more important than type of degree. 
For Operations Research appointee. Degree (preferably in Economics) 
with training in Applied Mathematics plus interest in Operations Research 
and/or computer applications. 

If you expect to graduate this year you are eligible to apply for any of these 
racanciee . 

Salary on Appointment 

Within the range £A1,482-£A1,848. 

Honours graduates receive a minimum salary of £ A l,543, 

•Women graduates receive £A201 less. 

Conditions of Appointment 

FIRST-CLASS FARES will bo provided for successful applicants and 
their families. 

SALARY paid from date of embarkation. 

SUPERANNUATION SCHEME applici. 


Opportunities 

Promotion opportunities are good for imaginative, intelligent \oung 
graduates with a capacity for Independent work. 

Promotion it by merit, not seniority. 

_ k APPLICATION FORMS 




and further Information are obtainable 
from The Recruitment Officer (Ref TI/2), 
Australia House, 

Strand, London, W.C2. 

(Telephone TIHple ter 2435) 

The closing date for applications 
Is 15th June, 194$. 
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PERSONNEL 




There is a \:icanc> :it the Head Office, in London, of Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited lor a woman, preferably u graduate, to be the 
senior assistant in n small team which prepares statistical information 
on a Company-wide basis about wage and salary rates, fob values, job 
categories, sickness, turnover, and the like. 

Once appointed, the senior Assistant will be helped to acquire a 
detailed understanding of personnel policy together with an appreciation 
of computer processing, since it is expected that the greater part of the 
information will before long he generated from records on magnetic 
tape. Two essential attributes are an easy familiarity with figures and 
the imagination to vary the form in which statistics arc presented. 
Please write to Miss L. Hirst. Staff Officer (Women). l.C.1. House, 
Mil thank, London. S.W.l. 


JOSEPH LUCAS LIMITED 

Assistant to Chief Accountant 

Chartered Accountants are invited to apply for this post which 
offers excellent experience in both financial and management 
accounting. The position will appeal to ambitious young men 
with a keen interest in modern accounting techniques and who 
have the potential to progress to senior appointments in the Group. 

Salary to ba negotiated. Contributory Pension Scheme. 

Applicants preferably in the 25-30 years bracket, should apply 
in writing giving details of personal particulars and previous 
experience to 

Personnel Manager, 

Joseph Lucas (Sales and Service) Limited, 

Great Hampton Street, Birmingham 18. 


ACTUARIES for 
AUSTRALIA 

The Pcpurtmcm of the 'IrsiiMiry nnucs appln..i!t<»n* for posts in the 
Insurance and Actuarial Ur.inch ut Canberra. 

ACTUARY 

SALARY £A4,985per annum 

DUTIES: 

Second-In-( harpe of Branch Conduct Actuarial Investigation* of super- 
animation and oilier funds and other prohlemit preferred by Cumniomscahh 
Departments and Authorities and prepare reports. Determine policy mntters 
arising under the Lite Insurance Act. Advise on uctuarial aspect* ot 
amendment to legislation. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

I elkiM of fitMiuiie of Actuaries (London) or of Faculty of Actuaries 
(Edinburgh) cnensivc experience ut u senior level in the iuvcstiRution nt 
actuarial problems. Experience in control ot computer operations desirable. 

ASSISTANT ACTUAR Y 

SALARY range £A3,535-£A3,685 per annum 

DUTIES: 

As directed, carry out actuarial investigations of *uperannuatiort and other 
funds and other problem* referred by ('commonwealth Departments and 
Authorities. Prepare draft report*. Examine questions arising under the 
Life Insurance Act. Take charge of Calculations Section. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

Fellow of Institute ot Actuaries (London) or of Faculty ot Actuaries 
(Edinburgh). 

FRFE FIRST CLASS'PASSAGES for successful applicants and their fumilic- 
SALARY PAYABLE from date of. embarkation. * 

SUPERANNUATION SCHEME frpHet. 

FURTHER INFORMATION and application forms obtainable 

A _ 
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Univereifcyof Edinburgh , 

Teaching F&qwshtp ih 
Management Studies 

Applications sr* 1 invited from thoM.. rltb 
-ood Rcndemlc qosllficatlon* and ‘ 
preferably, industi'lul fctperiene* lot the 


-ood Rcndemlc Qualifications and ‘ 
preferably, industi'lul fctperiene* lot the 
above fellowship for a period of two 
'ear* at a salary of up to £1*760 
per annum. 

Applications (ate coplasl should too 
lodged not la tar than Juba 1C. IMS, with ‘ 
t he undersigned. from whom further 

w « toBh „ -wjHBjjrt. BTEWABT , 

Secretary' to the University. 


BRITISH EMPLOYERS* CONFEDERATION 
liuh vacancy for a university graduate aged 


t University College Of 
I North Wales, Bangor 


I in*rtta?ed. " ~~ 

i TEN copies of the application (one from :£?iSu2I,h i.uu 

1 SBfSRft'IMA.* 

I The OhlvCrslty College of North Wales, 

1 be t oL < tained ,U f ur * fi er pairiculsrs may 


further pairkulsW may 


ip to about 24, for employment Initially in 
ns ln/ortoatton service on wages and 
i audition* of employment ana labour 
sis Unties. Salary according to djjaltflcaMons 
..nd experience. Application* to tneSecreury. 
jtf Smith Square, Westminster. S.w.l. 


j For further 

announcements eee pages 
! 1101.1102 and 1104 to 1106 


|Tn© London Senoot of 
Economics and PollUeal ^ 
^Science V .,&5V. 

•'Jfra Depakfrdam v3\s 

;October 1. 1945. Preference will be given to 
ycandldates with a special interest In British 
fovenuneui and modern Kfirilsh CkMUtituttun*! 
nstory. The wjnry st ale Ibr Lecturers is 
*1,400 * £85— ITU,165: thereafter. BUbfict 

? renew, x * 06—*ajio8 a year, plus 
60 • year London Alio wants, and for 
; AssisTantLOrturers *1,650 x *75—* 1.774 a 
. year, pdas *40 a year Looton Allowance, 
with superannuation oenettu in both oases. 

Tn a«e«ring the nailing salary, consideration 
will be fiVen to fcae and axpertanoe. 

Application*. with the names of three 
referees, should be received not later than 
.June 21. 1605, to the Assist am Secretary, 

\ London School oi Economic* and Political 
/Science. Houghton Street. London. W-C.3, 
/from wliom application forms and further 
, particulars may be obtained. 


•I umtSvmgr- or €H£go - 


' t 


EQOSA 8 


' Apbrications are invited for the posh ton of J- 
Lecrurer or Senior Lecturer In the Facult: of 

organiwmion theory, qaantuatlve a avt vods, 2 

Salary ratigM from *1,360-#JM44 r pw L 

I annum dependijur on expertenet end , f 


1 »8&srwu8£s&*.w F 

expected to commence ss abort a* ootttenlento 

: * , D*i»n^ r £dn5»>i!o% SSjSSti, fnm th.| 

Mull, London. S.w.l, or from the Racistrar f 


. lit the Ontversliy.. 


S«nlahd on 



The Norlh British Rubber Com¬ 
pany, which is a part of a large 
International organisation, has 
planned and effected on a card 
computer the first phase of com¬ 
prehensive applications, feeding 
into a total systems concept of 
management controls. The second 
phase to be undertaken now will, 
require a new generation com¬ 
puter. The following additional 
personnel Arc requited to contri* 
bine to this challenging develop¬ 
ment. 

1. SENIOR SYSTEMS 
ANALYST/PROGRAMMER 

This applicant should have had 
3/4 years’ minimum expeiicnce 
in systems analysis and pro¬ 
gramming for computer appli¬ 
cations, preferably including 
manufacturing controls. Know¬ 
ledge of programming disks 
.md 'or lapes would be an addi¬ 
tional advantage. 

2. SYSTEMS ANALYST 

with at least two years* ex pen- j 
cnee of systems analysis surveys, 
preferably related to computer j 
applications and including pro¬ 
gramming. 

3. PROGRAMMER 

Male or Female with 1/2 yenrs’ 
programming experience, prefer¬ 
ably with disks and/or tapes. j 

The Company operates a contri- i 
butory superannuation scheme and j 
provides free life assurance. Assii- j 
ranee will be given with rc-location. I 

Interviews, if necessary, will be 
held in London. Birmingham and 
Manchester, Lo addition to Edin¬ 
burgh. Candidates should indicate 
which city t|»ey prefer. 

Please apply in confidence to: 

The Bfctf rtveoHMl OOtcr, 

Re Nodi MM Ratter 
Company limited, 

WAX Box No. 49, 

Cub MBb, UMv|k 3k 


MANAGEMENT 
SERVICES SCIENCES 
INFORMATION 


MR. E. F. L. BRECH would like to 
meet some of the Nvoly progressive 
minds devoted to the advancement 
of management service*, sciences 
and information techniques. 

He has two senior appointments to fill. 
Both are new, both are In major national 
business groups, London-based. : 
Challenging and stimulating 
^opportunities for developing management 
performance with the aid of contemporary 
techniques—management accounting, 
statistics, network controls, data 
processing, operations research, 
diagnostic and evaluation techniques. 

The fields of activity Include marketing, 
manufacturing, project development. 


Commencing salary Intbofefrg*; -*m ~ 

£5,000/£8,000 p.a. UsuqUvfitort|0(jf. 
conditions common toipajdr companies * 
of this standing. 

Applications will be critically reviewed 
by Mr. Botch In person as 4 re*!(atlc 
first guide to claim for further ' 
consideration. He is looking for 
candidates from the small handful of 
really outstanding men. 

Applications in writing to the address 
below. Mr. Brech gives assurance of no 
disclosure of any name or Identity, until 
specific permission has been given after 
preliminary personal meetings. 

3, London Wall Buildings, E.C.2. 



4 DIvMon Within Thn Rank 
Organisation, Jointly. Qwnad 
With Xmroa Corporation » 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 

A vacancy exists for an experienced man to join the Financial Division of our international 
headquarters. He will work closely with the Manager of the Prod^pt Economics Department 
who is concerned with the analysis of profitability op existing products, the ifcview'Of the 
profitability of operating companies and the examination and analysis of new projects. This 
is a new department and the man appointed will play a key part in its development. Hfr 
will assist the Manager in the full range of his duties and will work closely with fepior 
*taff in the Marketing Division and operating Companies at home and overseas. 

We anticipate that the ideal candidate will be 30^ or under, have a degree in. Economics, 
a good knowledge of accounting and experience of sophisticated techniques of financial 
and statistical analysis. 

Applicants should sand for an application form tot Headquarters Portonnol Manager (DC F) 
RANK XEROX LIMITED, 37-41 Mortlmor fftraot, London, W.l. 


THE RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 
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BANK OFFICERS 

GET OUT OF mi RUT! 

Career appointments overseas arc mailable to kinkcr*, of. 20 to v* 
years of age Applicants up, to age 2^ should be single nun and have 
completed at least Part 1 of the Institute of Bankets I xarmnation 
Marnage is not a bar t6 ojder men, but they should have completed 
(or be in pioccss of comntettnx) Pait 2 of the institute Examination 
These arc caiecr appointments tvith excellent piospccts The youngsi 
age group commences set vice m West Afuci with emoluments normally 
in the region of £1,300 pa Salines ot oldu nun im highei and 
will be considered at intsiview 

★ Free furnished quaitus ovtisca*: 

★ First class non-contiibutoiv Pension Scheme and nliumcnt at 
age 55 

★ Eighteen-month tours with 108 di\s luu lulwten each tom 
£100 kit allowance on appointment 1 iei medical aUsntum 
overseas (though our he ilth iccoid is excellent) lice mul 

Interviews arranged in London 

Wntc, giving full partu.ul us to Tlu Sccuiuv 

BANK Ol WST Al RICA I IMIli D 
37 Craccchmeh Sliest, I ondon } C 


British Rail 


Scottish Region 


FINANCE ORGANISATION 

British Railways aic seeking a young man with cspencnct in the fields 
of costing and management accounting, ptcferahlv with a iccognised 
professional qualification, for then linincc Ormnisatioti The posi 
offers woik of exceptional inkiest piovidmg an oppoituniiv for 
acquiring a fiist hand knowledge* of modem rmlw ly opei ltion in tlu 
course of developing and operating n system of management tiguie 
Information to meet present day needs Salmv offered will be m the 
range £1,410£1 ^40 according to qualifications snd cxpcncnce and 
applicants should be between 2^ and '5 ye*ais of n^c The pom will 
be in Glasgow', and conditions of cmplmmuit include i Supu inmuiion 
Scheme and tree liavcl 1 aulitus 

Applications in wilting giving igc edue itmn c\pci Mice ami 
qualifications should be addussed to 

General Manager. British Railways (Scottish Region) 

BlylhsvuHnl House, 200 West Regent Siieei Cil isgow C 2 



TRANSPORT AND DEVELOPMENT 

With the expansion of its work in transport feasibility and 
development The Economist Intelligence Unit Limited 
invites applications from economists with experience In these 
fields. Candidates should have a good honours degree, and 
the ability to speak at least one foreign language would be an 
advantage. The posts are progressive and offer good 
opportunities for working for short periods abroad Salary 
according to experience and qualifications. 

Please send full particulars, including empl°y m e nt and salary 
record, to 'Transport”, the Economist Intelligence Unit 
Limited* Spfixer jHouse, V Si Jamea’t Place, London, $W i 


Marketing Assistant i 

I \rmpg position In Marketing tot enthusMtic 
umng ttuui 10/24 with good imanl education 
and emphasis on maths Some Routine 
fig ure-work but main function I* to study 
irude statistic* and prepate mu i be ting And 
economic forecasts, 

Woiihwiuie aaiuiy mil be paid Company 
ha* a blight new 13 store; bulletins at 
F da war? llveh sport* nod sotlel club 
supeiannuation vheme rongeniii woiktnv 1 
nnduions 

Wiltten a poll, uttous to 


A MARKET RESEARCH 
ORGANISATION 


specialising in the solution of 
puiblems u beektng for theli p« 
■tan. 


>f cohiplex 
peimanem 


Deputy Government 
Statistician 

nOVFRNMlNl OI Uf»\M)V 

Xppll <i »ns uie in iu I i 1 1 « I ill miii, 
p isl 

DI PU1Y OUVLRNMI N 1 STA riSTJCIAN 
lo bt rtspoil iblt feu nn mmoiiuiil su u i 
if nr i nomic statistic s (. (indldnres should 
possess iple\aiit aradeinl quulllir illons 
and huvt setcial years expel lent l In a 
msponslble capdtits In mneinmini 
HumouiU statistics 

hnalumenU £2 814-£3 OIMJ pn unnum 
inclusive of overseas allow am« f in m 
point according to expnunn l 
A ppointment wUl be on r nn ui tonus I i 
otiD tour of 21-J7 months hi the Him 
instance Teimlnul giatults ol 21 pei 
*im Local Income Tux Cfentiout'lent 
and I dm at ton allowance s rite puss*u,os 

Applk ants should nn nulls lx hut loin I 
of the Untied Kingdom or the Rcpuhli 
ol Jialuud 

T lease appl> loi luilltei dd ml lo M 
Appointments Offltci 
Hooin JO I 

MlNlaTRY OF OVI 
DI VtlOPMI NI 
Inland ilouae, 

Stag Plaie 
MUoila SWJ 

shine tour lull name gnu bint del < l 
>1 w»ui <<iullll(utious and expeneim tail 
luuilnn reference RC J54 181 oi 


i FIELD SUPERVISORS 

I 1 he applicants should be women aged 
Pec weep twenty-one and foitv preferably 
with a university degiee tn one ol the 
t social tu lent os The peimunent Held 
fence la London based but Its membeis 
must be willing to travel all osert Britain 
end adjust to the requliements at rite 
Job in hand , . 

Thet will be v\pet red to work In 
Iatndon olllte finil) lime to time on^ 
statistical and denial woik leeuluiijt 
fiom Held studies 

Applicants must be in possession oi 
. a driving Mcence, and car owntfi* will 
I bt given preference Previous expel letue 
in Market Besearcli 1 b essential x 

The Salan will be in the £800 tn 
11 000 range avoiding to quulirtcatluns 
and vxpeilence Travelling' hotel and 
| smiilut expenses will be paid additional!' 
when incuned PleaM, write. The Field 
Muniicet Nnulund A Ci> Ita ^*7 **ohn 
Krnijre London W 1 


T> T>r* ieq litres TALK8PHODOCJ It in it 
BBVs OVRRSLAS TMJDCB AND H ATURIJb 
l)Fl*ARTMIHjT (Blltlilh subjecth unhi in 
Iondoii Duties include ni ranging and 

{ nodudnc talks interviews discussions m»q 
eot ut piogiummes on a wide varlet> cl 
sublet ts in the broad field of ourtenl afiaiis 
pnd c ouiinuuli al inn tu nuulde contributois a, 
rluai sense of the put pone of current alfali s 
hiouthahlnc in the Woild beivlce l s^euiial 
quallflrnUons evidence of u wide knowledge 
trf. and keen Interest In. politics and world 
aiTulis syuipatlictk tpproach to people and 
an undeistanding of tbe needs and Interests fl 
overseas audiences Lxpcilence of JomnultsBi 
oi nf rndlo production woik abtlitv to oonduc 
Intel views al the mioiophune, and expelling 
of ll\lng and working uBroad would all be 
udvoncages Salary 4.1 570 (may be hlghir 
If qualillcutlons exceptional) rising b> annua 
Imreihpnts of A‘Mi and prugie, Inc after two 
years NutUilunloi) service to i.l.7Ua x Hit 
AJ 270 nmx pa Write foi ipplication fmrti 
(enclosing add reused envelope and quotm* 
KteiPiuc (UI J’ Mill Appoint run If 
Department BBC 1 ondon wl within 
h\e da' 


ltikb aubleoth unh \ i 
lude hi ranging and 


For furthor 


Juno London Lducatign Atithvulu 

Wandsworth Technical 
College 


announcements see pages .. 


1102. 1103, 1105 and 


I C C Rome 


Xl>|,U arii,ns ait in itui Mi the pun o 
AsshJaiii Duei tm ot Ute Intelnutlumii 
romputntlnn Oentie m Rome 

TU< Assistant-Direct or will be responsible 
Im the ftdmintstiatlon nf the Ceutiu iisum 
D ie Director generally and onrunioe sMnposiu 
in (lie field of economic** balai-y » 177 U s 
> d ,11ms pet annum (Chads P4) 

Applicants, who should know English and 
I ten h inu t have a Uhlversltv (.ciome ui 
uits dm,ieu pieferubh In the Held ol 
l ononitis ecnniuulis piociainminu n 
opciatiotis oi mathematical leaeanb 
'« preferably 30-40 

Pleaxs s«id apptiostlons Inoludinc n 
iktailed curilculum vitae snd n mini 
photnuiuph to 

The Dliectoi International Ooniuut it ion 
( ei tu Pulaasu degll UOin Mule della 
TivtUa del Latino 33 K U R —ROMA Itah 


Requhcs pen tilui dav leauiej-. to Iculi 
uiinuiltniw < istlm, ecotiomi, s stuflstii 
liiHttjiv uKluauiul/biisuieas admint tiatut 
I n«hhh libiul studies Ficurh lu* 
inatheinutKs nn une ot iwoie da't, pei "uk 
staitln«, pi Muntembii 1105 
Application forms obtainable from th< 
Heiictaiv Wundswoith T«thnin»l Coin <■ 
Annexe llnu.h Rond S W n 
(RAlteibeu J000 i 


Tlio London School oi 
| Economics and Political 
Science 

Applications aie invited foi the post of 
Raaeaich Asslsunt In the Irwnspurt Netwnl 
Theor> Unit which is concerned with 
lesearth on transportation svHtems 
Applicants must Iiuvl u Hist degiee with 
some muthenuitu il statistical content A 
know It dec ot computer pioiuuinmin c wi uhl 
be useful but training will be given to 
xuitMble applicants The starting salai will 
lunge fmni £.7t»*» to £1 100 pei annum 
accoidma to qualtdi utlpna and expeiiencp 
Applications givluc mlef details should b 
sent ax anun ai noaalble to Dr M & 

Beesley. The London School ot Lconorim 
und Potltiia] Bntenre Houghton Hireet 
Aldw\ch London WCJ 


The University of 

MancheBter 

Chat of Decision Thcont 

\pphcarUmx ute invited Iji the neuh 
ertabUFlied Ofiafr Of Detlxlon Them In Die 
Fu*uln or iiaommuc gnd So tui studws 
Otw dictate* should have * hr&t-ciu s 
miilieniulligl sUtiaUcul beckAlouni und a 
Mmna rpwiaroh Inwreet In one «i muie u 
the tnllowlim Helds und then aupltietlofi to 
Die 8oi IhI bclenros Opel ltlonul Reseaigh 
Mul hematic ul Ptogiununing Statistnul T 
D«>inhin Thtorv and qvttema An*lysis 
ha la n not lea* than £3 400 per unnuni. 
Jd«inV*ii>h|i| of JP s U Application* (oof 
pops iBltalM rat photoginphlc lepioduaffsh 
gtvhm lull details o^|Umw*tAuiM. expeSfino 

; ,c adthWieaoOi^' 


mm** 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHAMPTON 

i Research Fellowship in bconometiit v 

ApplicjtionA aie invited foi u Regeauh 
Feliowhhlp in die Departravm of Econcmw ■* 
which thrguuh the ggngioslts of the 
Lesernnline Trust his lSMwnnv been 
Lsiuhllahed to devslou .port-Eiaduut* stud c* 
in eronomerrlis and related nelqs Student^ 
who win giaduate in rha next law mumh 
me encouiukeP to appl\ uithougli an 
appciniQiim might then bt made at Peseurgl 
. Assistant level In the first ingtanM 

Applicants should hate an iutar In ot 4 

MV,. 

on age and espertilica ud, Uv nouns 1 
clrcumstancfs will be wltnln the range 
CMO-cjooO. further flankMais can m 
obtained from the Deputy decretal y The 
Unltartitr. BDttthfinlptoa, ta whom 
bapptkwtlosifi (tn dupTtostei ahwuM be eem 
* not later than June 10 1W8 
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COMMERCIAL 

ASSISTANT 


l ncise tpplu. 


v u " 

Hi should possess a knowledge o7 * * 

(1) Ciul and rnglneermg ( omnai 

i2> Insurance ProcedigVi % i* * * t t* f ** a * y 
M> Accountmt Pri ie4urb i i * 7* « / * * if 1, * 

and not be ulrjid 01 miV&iff dpu^ojli (|r of usjpg his (iUA4a#'< * 

\n untmt, or l ouinmi * qudilKari >n wnud K in ids wngc It 

uld be ihm h m" h uu ihtWdr itvn m env oft ipe*. hddp wo^ld ho etynbta 
ir ^ppjinumm prwvid i>j hK bthrt mutuh up \o our r*qu Ftmicms 

( miniinoiv silir \mM tuktuyviledgi pftik'dMOOSl At )t'i\ Th iddluOR fhafe 

irv Pc iMt»n ind S ikix s Schemes l viilitr s Ml) >lhtr |rui k u beuiux 
l ncise tpplu. tin-, U > il 1 hr int to 

Mr B S. Wardnlait, (t>0700) 

■PPM Staff Office, 

fnOrl THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO. # ILTDi, 

IKyJ Angel Road, 

Edmonton, London, N 18 


DEPT OF THE TREASURY 

in AUSTRALIA 

requires GRADUATES 

V<uirxns ivi>i n th Di p ii imeni % General 1 mancial .in <1 teonomic 
r»lk} If rum It in C inheii i 

S alary £ 41,482-£AI 848 

• st urna: psini ekpinchmt on c)i» ililu mods ind c\rx Miner 

• iimoii s _ ithniis i lsl is4_ ,i minimum stiiuntf sihii oi tAl *43 

Qualifications 

Prctii cu is foi hoooois Li idmrLs in Fcononucs or Comivicicc but 
du lies in oilm Kids will ilso be eorisidusd 

Type of h oik 

Rcseiieli u\Msiig.ihon and administration in the fields ofi 

Fised polus md 1 idu il State tin nield uhtions 

lntcrnutop.il e*eonomic relations >nd the b dance ot pa\muiis 

VIoneiarv poliev and the shcotuim outlook loi inturul leononuc 

conditions 

His studs oi longei teim lit nds in be economy m uspscr ol cvptnditure 
tnd resmuces 

Conditions 

f 1RST CLASS 1 ARf S mil be prouded for tucuAslul ippliumis and 
ihtu families 

SAI AR\ is pa> lbk horn dntt of cmhnkaiion 
SLPl RjANNUA 1 ION SC Iijt* ML applies 






APPLICATION FORMS 

and further information fa available from 
Recruitment Officer (Ref TR'2), 

Australia House* 

Strand, London, W.C.l (Tel t TSMple Bar 2435) 
CLOSING DATE for applications is 
15th June. 19*5. 


A candidate's identity will not be disdoHd mfess 
he gives permission afteir a lorifiaentiat aistussfotu 

Economist—* 

The Transport Holding Company 

1 he Company controls a number of n&tldMKy 
companies Including British Road Services Ltd, (gfiMttd 


removals, heavy haulage and bulk liquid traniporUtfoa), 
two shipping lines and Thos. Cook 8t Son Ltd. Buf' 
companies controlled by or associated with the gropp 
provide 75 per cent of regular services outside London 
and the puncipal municipalities. Annual revenue exoetdt 
1150 million. 

I he Transport Holding Company operates on a profitable 
basu m competition with privately owned transport firms. 

1 he constituent companies have a high degree of manage¬ 
ment autonomy but economic research is concentrated at 
headquarters m London. This Department contributes 
to policy planning at board level and provides a wide 
nnge of economic intelligence sei vices for the operating 
comp lines 

The Economist, who will report to the Head of the 
Dcpai tment, must hold an honours degree in economics 
mcl should be aged about 35 He should haVe had at 
least live years' experience m a national industrial, 
cnmmctcid! or public undertaking in Britain with 
icsponsibtlity tor directing the application of economic 
thinking to business problems and for assessing and 
interpi cling data over a wide field Previous knowledge 
of tiansport problems would be valuable. Initial salary 
not less than £3,000 p u.; contributory superannuation 
scheme ; four weeks* holiday ; removal assistance. Please 
write to L L Le P Gardner, quoting S8011, and stating 
how each requirement is rtiet. 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED, 

17 STRATTON STREET, LONDON, W.l. 


PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA 

ECONOMIC ADVISER 

An academically qualified person with top level manage¬ 
ment experience In the economic development field Is required 
to fill a key post In the Papua and New Guinea Administration 
(Port Moresby). 

Fix successful applicant should have outstanding ability and vide 
experience iu the lomiululion end adiiuiiiMnition ol economic policy 

Prefefttbh he Nltould have to his e red it successful work in the economic 
development or economic planning m undtrdesclupcd countries 

He will have nujor responsibilities for the eontmuoue review of 
dc s elopnicntiil planning and for the co-ordination of the lerritory'l feat 
untie ruing economic development programmes 

Salary envisaged is one of the order of £A«,500 

Fringe benefits Include low rates of income tax (at present about half 
United kingdom rates) 

Fducation allowance and fares for children attending secondary school 
in Australia accommodation at a nominal rental, generous leave (three moetha 
after rath 21 months in the Territory) and asuikied leave passages to Australia 
for tlx appointee and his family 

Fares from United Kingdom to the Territory will be paid 

Term and nature of engagement wall be atfaitged with the aooceaafej 

applicant 

Application'' \\luch wilt be treated at strictly confidential, should 
include derail of age, qualifications and experience, and be addressed (Air 
Mail) to 

" Beonotnic Adviser ", c/o The Secretary. 

Department of Territories, Canberra, ACT, Australia. 

by June 19. 1965. Quote Advertisement No 213. 
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5ity of Liverpool 
College of Technoloi?y 

Bjrom St 11 **t li\pip« 1 

fRJNtlPAI S A J H i oil H ^ Iron) 

IS I Mtv. h» M I 1 I Kt t vr B I M 
Bequlted tui dun*. j > » * u* ' <1,J 1<‘ 

iENlOtt tScTURm ot ifCTURFtt IN 
fiODUCrJON 

A degiee In Sriewt inuLnoeiing 
Mathematics or statlMus is twentlal as the 
Cndldate will br e\pe t»d to develop work on 
^lw use of computer a pi rtu* tion tuoU) and 
quantitative method* as utils to mantiKemotu 
Wheie nerevum truinln« in ibaiw *ubie*tij can 
be alien to a candidate with good initial 
quaiiiluitums. 

POST p/508 

SENIOR UCTORW ur LfCTURFR IN 
tCWNOMloe A ACCOUNTING 
A candidate la sought with a deters* in 
Cconotnlca or Commerce which Includes 
accountantv oi *ltm natively a graduate n! 
any discipline with additional qualifications 
Hi accountancy The suutMful cauatdate 
Would be employed lu explaining and 
accountlnt prooeduiett to technologist* and 
bORlneu men 

for both vo*t » Candidate* vnauln *tute 
cleatly the level of the appointment fm 
^ 1D • 

K lllot LeclUKt tl H«5 It C 116 pci ifiniliM 

(tin el HI tlQ (O £1 00ft pci annum 

Forms of application and further puitlrulAi* 
mav be obtained iiom the piieotcu of 
Id lie (it Ion 14 Sit Tnuuius Stieet Live) pool 1 
on receipt of att i*<frliew*od foolscap envelope 
Completed forms alimitd be returned to the 
pitncipul not Inlet than June M lirni 

THOMAS ALKr R 
Town Cletk 

Commonwealth 
Agricultural Bureaux 

Applications ate invited for ibe post of 
Austiactoi Wot Id AglltiUtural iVunuml n and 
Rutal Soclologv Abstracts Oxfotd I 

Applicants should posse** a deg tee In | 

giliultural economics m e*.on« ml s and a 
jnowledgs of two oi Dimn m idem languages 
A knowledge of eionumeuic luilinlgues and 
thili spplUaHon to tui il ptrblenm Is i 

deniable, and the abllliv to ante good i 

English esnentlul 8ului> «**uie LflUft £*08' 
with provision for supei innuatlon Stalling 
saluiv according to uuulliiuitiouh anil i 

experience Applications should bo submitted 
by lune 18th To the Sdltw HA 8t atlas 

* ■ ■ UP' ■ 


For further 

announcements see pages 
1101 to 1105 

Alimadu Bello University 
Intitule oj AdmuwthaUon 

Applications sie invited" fiom suitably 
qualified gtaduale I »r uppointnunt lu il\t 
Depsument of Lo*rtl Government it Turn oi 
Axststant rutui In Loc.ul O v*nnmeiil 
1 Often n i wlllbeglv ni ndilitiN I 
Not t lid n Nu,ei tun Oi li ttt TMo sui *Nriul 
candidate will pairicliuri* in prof*sdon I 
t po coot s*s fot uento N the Autlivrttv i n 
butaiy Assistant lu oi *. mi x .. 7ft -« 1 nn 
Tutor x 1 JOO v 1 7B 4 • i-i 

Passages, child ten s aT i llowamps Sycl 
fobs [dried housing outfit M win s ni 
annual UK lum wluu am i *11*. 

Detailed iippli* ill* ns t Ik pi**.) n tnln 
thuc tcitiits by lum* loth > the Red nat 
Ahmidti Bello unhwisnj /ni* n Hi i 
Nigeria Fuitliet uattUulais *an be obtained 
finm Iho London RepiosvJ) mu *»♦ oh UalUm 
Btieel, W 1 

Univeisity of Cape Town 
Sentoi Lectuier in C omnuut 

ApplUation* are invited fot the post oi 
jSenioi Lett met In Coiiiuieua Candida toa 
should have liad a thoiough tislnine in 
feonomte* and competence In Btetlstlcs t* 
deniable Candidates should specify any 
special quiillhcatlon* the* nui* possess in one 
oi mote ol the follow Utg subjcita Buslneas 
Admlnlstintlon and Finance, tuduetilal 
AdmlnlstTutlun. Matkeiln* and Statistics 
Prefetsnce will be given to candidates with 
Special quullUcutloiis in Businctui oi luduntiiul 
Administration 

Tlw salary scale ts R4 ano \ RlftO R4 Boo 
per annum (Bxrhance rate R3^£ 1 1 The 
successfiu applicant will be expected to 
assume auty on Januatv 1 1 H58 ot as soon 
as possible Uieienllei 
Applications (with copies of testimonials) 
slvould state age, qualuicatiuns expeilence and 
lepearoh work eooknleted or in progress, and 

6 ive tlie names ot Two icfotees whom the 
rniverslt) may^oonsult 
Two coulee ot the application must reach 
the Secretarv-OeneraT Aseocution of _ 
Commonwealth Universities (Branch Ofllie) 
Matlborough House Pall Mall London 8 W l 
(from whom further paitfculais should be 
obtained), not later than August 19 IMS. 


Department of Education and 
&uence 

Economic Adviser 

AppUcathaM ate invited tor a it* p*s ol 
Economic 1 Advteef to the Depaitment to 
examine the economic and ft nan ml 
Imputations of eduMih »u il pnitcli v jinil 
P»ijiil!»HUn*S ffl Matlol) lo ilHiCfil In vestment 
policy and to etonuraic and social beneiit', 

A* well ax advising Ihe Depnitnient on cumut 
poller tsoiieS In edTuetitlon and science the 
Advlset would lie rouceiiud with foiwatd 

f »itijeciIons and planning and with relevant 
nttmalmnal letottom. and umvpailsona 
The appdfnlVnenr will be on an 
uiienlublliuied bash bur tluie ate pioiipefts of 
• permanent appointment Secondment 
^etnin might be arranged 
OantfldnTe* would neve a 1st or 2nd cl * s 
lionoum digrie uitti postmaduaie itseauh 
or experiemc m eionomi* ti a tinsel* related 
subject 

Salarv aocoidlng to age and expeilence 

Application* (for whUh fmnw mt gvaiUibl* 
should be sont cn 
B Julius ton 

Department of Education and tn.lenre 
Ourturv Stro*‘t London w i 
fTelimhone HYDe Paik 707» lu 114 
Uv 10th June 

Statistician 

Tin l^onomlis Depairmenl of j lin-,e 
Bank has a vaiaiuv fot a Mniistuiuti t 
undertake and develop run bet Its unge 
of aotivitlwi A good degree in r imonuc 
with stallstlcs will be leguued tumllunlt 
with Ntiunclal and batiklnv, **.nes w li lo¬ 
an advantage 

Full Infmmotion corweininu tutlui ind 
(ondttlotn ot uiua will hi iun on 
ltd ii view 

Pleax* write gtvhm lull deiull*. lo 

U*i\ 1 »ih 

requites ASSIPTANT ANAI YSI^ 

8ACTION AUDIFNCi HJ RT ARC H 
DFPARTMTNT tu woik a* one ot a numb* i 
Of repott witleis mulnlv engaged m hiiuIvsijik 
questionnulie matnial mid wittlm teum* mi 
audieme tea*Mon* to brtli tidlo ind 
television progiunmien of all tjyes tdiuui n 
equlvalrnl lu OCf A level und skill In 
wriMna and summailring the avdilubi* 
evidence essenilal Quulllt* utlon* and «u 
experience lu mjUuI ie*euiih knowledgi *1 
cut rent 11BC outuiit InUieM In id* vision 
pioarammes and lniorme; undeistundint, *f 
ill kinds of mu U nit all d«.sh *bh 
Apullcunth should ha preuuted to tike u t< r 
Suiurv (.BOO (iiuiy In* higho it qimlln nti n 
(xccptlon tri v £40 li no Wiln tu 
applkntlon foim (emlnslin. addussed 
envelope and quotum ntcmu* til (• ill I i ) 
to Appolniment* Dcpnitmem BBC i nd m 
W 1 within live davs 


The University of Sussex 

Chair of the Pconrmm s nj Insurant e 
and the Iheoiu of Risk 

\pplw limit me Irntnd In * ue* (lun it 
the koiiumiu ot Inxuiuini md ihe Huoi 
it Ri k w it * h 111* Utviv I pep Til 
i*i s n is pi * 11 ml* 

Tlie Milmy will he not le s than t I 400 
pit annum with F *->>411 bmotlts 
Puithei psitUulu* m»v be obtained ft 01 
ihp Assistant Hag stmt tksiahl hnmnt 
Umvpinrv of Sii*»« v srunnui lit u r 
siunmii Writ limn t > whom apv It iti.ii 
sh * M li* st ul b J mi () Ins 

j University of Cambridge 
[ Duet torship of the Departnu nl of 
j ippheil bionomics 

I'll \l p II III u I ( iun * * til 1 1 

d l moinl s 1 nil 1 bn s nviti ipplt itl n 
| toi the Duct toiship d the. Dipaitni nt *.f 
Applied F on imlcv *hi I * ill li* ni v 1 
in IIil te lunation ul Mi W B llcddaw 
, Ilic Diiwriment ol Appli 1 tc* riLnut 1 H 
• 1 (.search diptntincni of the Fu nils c*l 
1 mom I s and Politic* gnd the Dimloi 1 
il ponslhl* fo supeivlsini, Ih* u ik «f Hit 
Dtputnuni und*. 1 tin „*net*l Hidden 1 1 

the Commltree >f Minageiienr Tl * 
pensiouible stipend at la*, hod to the 
Dlte tot Uiu Is 14 110 a m 1 111 tint dit In 
eie wvaliable fiom ih* Sertetatv ot thi 
Appointments Committev Faculty of 
FronomicR and Politics Sldgvrick Avtntn. 
Cambridge AppllcHtlons (10 copteii should 
teaih the Secietniv bv junt 10 1065 No 
testimonials oi nuines ot leieiees need 
lie given 



The Univeisity renewal 


Ol the SPPH 


EDUCATION 


COMPUTER PROGRAMMING Tialn fot a 
well paid pent In thl* expanding field tin ouch 
lOS For details of new home-study rout*** 
(Inr IBM 1401) write ICS tG®Pt 434). 
Parkgate Road London 8 W 11 


Home Study Courses 
B.Sc (Econ ), LL B 

and other exteinal desire* of the UnlveisM* 
of London Also Accountant Seuetaiyship 
Law, Costing Bonking insurance 
Mai gating act and many (nan-exam) 
courses in business subject* including the 
new Stockbrokers and Stockjobbers tout sc 
Write today for details 01 advUe anting 
subject In wnten Interested to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept O fm St Alban* 

01 call at 30 Queen Victoria Street 
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APPOINTMENT WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 
CHIEF SEEKS 
NEW TOP 
APPOINTMENT 


This announcement is dnected towards the chairmen 
and boards of international companies and 
advertising agencies that are extending then 
operations abroad 

The managing directoi of one of the laigest 
advertising operations specialising in ovciseas 
business is seeking a new appointment He wants 
to (md a position where he can help to build up an 
inteinational unit lathei than simply manage one 
ahead\ tully grown 

Ihis senior executive has 25 yeais' expcilence in this 
held He has directed a complex of agency units 
solving a majoi international concern and opeiatmg 
at home and abroad He has handled 
inter nationally-known, mass-market brands in many 
coimliics He has particulai knowledge ot 
developing countries in Asia and Afnca and has 
excellent and valuable connections with many major 
advertisers both in the U K and abroad 

He is a membei of the International Advertising 
Association and the institute of Export 

% 

He can be contacted by writing to Box 1937. 
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CAPITAL 
GAINS TAX 

The Stock Exchange Daily Official List for 
Budget Day 1965 of Securities quoted in 
London including Securities quoted in the 
Monthly Supplement together with a Supple¬ 
ment showing bargains executed that day 
but recorded in the Official List of the 
7th April, is being published in book form. 
Copies of the book, 160 pages, size 8.1" x 71", 
may be ordered from:— 

The Stock Exchange Daily Official List, 
14 Austin Friars , London , E.C.2 

Price 20/- per copy 
(By Post 21/-) 


Enjoy carefree sailing 

The risks against which owners of 

YACHTS, MOTOR BOATS 
AND SMALL CRAFT 
should be protected: 

• Loss of or damage to craft, its equipment and 
machinery 

• iilkHty to tWnl Parties and Passengers 

• Salvage Charges 

are cohered by the special policy issued by 


Royal 

, INSURANCEy 
V COMPANY/ 


UFAn OF! l( B I North John Street, Liverpool, 2 
LOS DON HEAD Oi riCE 24/28 Lombard Street, EC3 


The 

friendliest, 
most forward- 
looking bank 
in I Japan 


The image of youthful energy and efficiency that 
the Saitama Bank projects is winning it many 
new friends among businessmen, both in Japan 
and abroad. 

It offers the foreign businessman complete, 
modern, personalized service in the field of for¬ 
eign trade and exchange. If you're looking for a 
bank that makes your interests its own, the 
Saitama Bank is your logfeal choice. 


SAITAMA BANK 

Head Office: Urewe, Saitama Pref. 

Cable Address. SAIGIN TOKYO Teleft: TK2811 (SAIGIN TK2811) 
Tokyo Branch & Foreign Dept.; Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


Q books for the businessman 
• interested in Australia 


f! 



Nominee & Investment Services 

A guide to, and $cr\ ke for, )our Australian 
and New Zealand poi (folio investments — 
specially designed to assist non-resident 
m\ eslois. 

Forming a Company In Australia 

Covers various aspet ts of Company Law as 
defined in ihc Uniform Companies Act now 
operating in most Australian States—and 
much else besides. 


[OPPORTUNITY! rise 

austraua™ Opportunity Australia 


The purpose of this 174 page hook is to give 
a factual and balanced picture of the re¬ 
sources and business oppoi tumlies in 
Australia. 

All copies freely available upon request. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA 

LNUTED JmotjHnatei* in l utona 

LONDON OCT Id'S! 

12 Old Jewry, KCa ■ Idephone: ME1 8761 
and for nil traiel tequiicmmb 

W BST END BRANCH ! 

J4 Piccadilly, Wi • Telephone: RBO 0646 
URAD om C n ; 335*339 poltfm Sti evt, ^frtfcodfrne 


C.B.A 

□ 

HANK 
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don't give fire a chancel 



Gents make electric fire alarms i angingfrom very simple manually actuated types, 
to completely automatic detector systems that will give the alarm without human 
aid and if need be, signal the fire station by direct line. Smaller factories, offices 
and shops seeking to comply with the statutory regulations usually require only 

the simplest system, but a more sophisticated installa- _ 

tionlscalledforinlargeorwidespread premises, especially 171 

where some seotions are unmanned much of the time or JCl ll JL 

where known fire hazards exist. When the system chosen LEICESTER 

is of the type approved by the Fire Offices' Committee a u c 1 c 

reduction in insurance premiums is usually granted. FIRE ALARMS 


CENT X CO LIMITED Faraday Woiks LeiceaLei London Oftices U StynvroQjtt 47 Victoria St*, @ XV. 1 < 
Alaoat BttoiJfifham * Bristol Glasgow Newcastle-* Beilkat 


ftvhpupei AuthniiK>d a* Serond Clu*w Mail 
hew Panel led u* n M <> Stieet 


Pont Olfioe Deal Ottawa 
London 4» U 1 1 e leu hone 


_y 

y+m’*, M'vkv v vt ******&>#** n ,-*«* '•rtfs ^ ’ Tr ‘~ " - 

Printed fa Btieland Of St Clement* Prea* Ltd London t 04 Publlitteed by Ibe {ronouiit 
& hit ahull al'SS Pomulc on tlili issue l/K *ki Overseas VAd 
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STOCK PRICES 


LONDON STOCK 1XCHANSC INDICSS 


> t 

*» 


THN NCONOMI«T-BXTNL 

NiDICATOH 

tl9SJ-l*>> 


FINANCIAL 

JIMM9 

(ins»ioo) 


May 19 

399 

0 

397 9 

5 14 

350 

1 

. 20 

1 39D 

i 

39$ 5 , 

5 3ft 

Iff 

s 

. 21 

394 

9 

393a 

5-44 

344 

9 

. 24 

. 3*0 

9 

390-1 

1 48 

, 341 

1 

. 25 

1 390 

4 

3M 7 * 

550 

* 341 

•4 

, 2ft 

3B7 

4 

3Bft 4 

1 n 


4 


High, 405 2 (May 14) 
Low, 37ft 3 (March If) 











14/7', 12/1*2 

1 8/4’j «/- 

I5/I*, 12/f * 

14/ft 20/10*1 

«/- lf/1'a 

17/f 14/4*2 

iS/ft 5f/ft 

*7/7*2 14/3 

lft/7«2 13/9 

>9/7*2 44/- 

17,9 23/3 

.ft/3 20/ft 

0/9 0/5*4 

ft/3 12/7*2 

15/ft 20/9 


9/9 lftfro*i 

6/3 13/l'j 

7/7*2 14/* 

6/6 I 21 /- 

®/3 31/3 

0/3 , 35/- 


MNKS, DISCOUNT 0 HP 

Barclay*. Cl 

Lloyd i . £1 

Martin* .. 5/- 

Midland ... £1 

Nat Provincial £1 

Westminster 'B' ... £1 

Australia ft N Z £1 
BOLSA . . £1 

Bank of Montreal $10 
Bank of New S Wale* £1 
Barclays DCO £1 

Chartered £1 

Hongk’g & Shang $25 
Nat Com Bk Scot 10/— 
Royal Bk Canada $10 
Standard Bank £1 

Hambros . . 5/- 

Hlll, Samuel . 5/- 

Montagu True* 5/- 
Schroders .. £1 

Union Discount . £1 
Bowmakor 5/- 

Lombard Banking 5/- 
Mercantile Credit 5/- 
Untted Domini Tst 5/- 
MEWERIES, Etc. 

Allied Breweries . 5/- 
Bau. Mitchells 5 B .5/- 
Charnngton United 5/- 

Discillers.10/— 

Guinness . 5/- 

Harveys ..S/- 

Scottish ft Newc Brew. £1 
WbtneyMann . .. .5/- 

Whitbread 'A*.5/- 

BUH.DW0, PAINT, Etc. 
Associated Portland.. .£1 
British Plaster Bd... 10/- 
ftiohard Ceataln... .5/- 

CrittaH Hope. 5/* 

Intemetlonel Pamta. .4/- 

London Brick..5/- 

s&r 1 ^ ■ ■ /_ 

Albright ft Wilson i/- 

Borax Defd.5/- 

Plsons ..£1 

1C I .£1 

Monsanto.5/- 

0MP««r ft STONES 
Boots Pure Drug . 5/- 

Moncagua Burton.. 10/— 
Debenhams . .....10/- 
G rat tan Warehouses .5/r 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


HTylf May 227 
Frcs Frc» ' 


May 19 May 2ft I 
% % ! 


May If May iS 

% % 


I2/7*i 12/4*2 

lft/3 15/7*2 
13/ft 13/- 

21 / 10*2 21 / 10*2 
19/9 19/ft 

15/- 14/9 

64/- ft I/ft 
15/9 15/3 

15/3 14/9 

50,10*2* 49/ft 
25/- 24/ft 

22/a* 20/ft* 

9 /au 9 / 0*4 
l3/7*i* 12/7*2* 
22/ft 21/ft 

23/t 23/1*2 

23/7*2 23/M ? 
17/ft 14/10*2 

54/9 52/3 

flfr, 

w ass** 

SI 



Ex dividend, f Tax free. | The net redemption yields allow for tax gtfia. 3d^m £. 
jcjn^eervy viBeojL^^ (e> To earliest date. ( f f Fiat fleW. £t) Ex alt, (h) After Zn 


Rhodesia ft Nyaaeland 

forecast dividends. 


JapenesT prlceeeuppflod by eSwe fecurWes* Tokyo* Canadian ft$ Stock Industrial index suppled by the Montreal Stock Exchange ** Yields in brackets are on 




























































































NSW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Money Market Indicators 


Aten. Topeka.. 
Can. Pacific.... 
Pennsylvania.,. 
Union Pacific.. 
Amor. Elactrk. 
Am. Tel. A Tel. 
Cons. Edison.,. 
lot Tel. A Tel. 
Western Union 

Alcoa.. 

Aluminium.... 
Amur. Can..... 
Am. Smelting. • 
Ann. Viscose ... 


ieth. Steel. 

Boeing.. 

Celanete... 

Chrysler. 

Col. MmoNve .. 
Cream Zeller... 
Distillers Stag... 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical.. 

Ou Pont. 

Ease Kodak. 

Potid Motor. 


May May 
19 2* 

S « 

32', 31*, 

59' t SB 
45 41 

40>s 39*4 

43>, 449. 

693, 49*,* 

45*, 4SJ, 
50i» 59*4 

44 431, 

79 75*, 

II*, 297, 

41 45*1 

59', 99H 

94 93 

44*e If, 
38 f7'» 

75*, 73*, 

9H, SB!, 
52 1 , 303, 

SOI, 491, 
571, 54), 

JS* 

42 401, 
74*i W, 

152.* 145 


Gan. Elkctnc 
Ganeral Foods .. 
General Motors 
Goodyaar ...... 

Gulf Oil. 

Heins.. 

Ink Bus. Mach... 
Int. Harveitar... 
Intar. Nickel.... 
Inter. Paper .... 

Kennecott. 

Litton Inds...... 

Moments .*<... 
Nat Distillers... 
Pan-American .. 
Procter Gamblev 
Real© Cprpn.... 

Sears Roebuck.. 
Shell Oil .. .... 

Socony-MobJI... 
Stand. Oil M... 
Stand. Oil NJ. .. 
Union Carbide.. 

U.S« »teel. 

Weaa Electric... 
Wowwortb..... 
Xerox...*.... , 


May May 
19 24 

B B 

104102 
82'j B2 j 4 
104*, I02i, 
54s; 543, 
58 541, 

45 473, 

47B 447 

38 37>, 

92*4* 904 
34*4* M3, 
1133, 1153, 
94*, 95*4 

92*" 89*, 

33’, 32*4 

32 s , 32*, 

74*1 74U 
34>, 3$*§ 

703, 70*, 

411, 62*, 

423, 40, 

ft 

iJft llfte 


Interest rates continued to ease in London, although the movement was mere marked in three 
month rates than in'two and seven day ra:es. Three month money with finance house fetched 
i per cent less. Discount rates held steady. Three month Euro-dollar rate? rose i per cent. 
A rise of & per cent in the cost of forward cover wa? the main reason for the l per cent swing 
in New York's favour in covered Buto dollar/local authority arbitrage. In Buro-dollor/Euro-sterliiig 


covered swaps the Advantage to New York was 
A per cent, a swing of & per cent against London. PONE Y 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


I Amount (£ million) | 


Dot* of I j 

Tondor Offered 


Average 
Ram of 
Allotment 


Standard MMl Poor*, Indices (1941-43-10) 


Bank r at* (from 
S%, 13/11/44).... 
Deposit rate* 
f ddy s’ none* 
Clearing banks.... 
DMeoant houses .. 
Local authorities .. 

3 months' fixed: 
locaf authorities .. 
Finance hoe sat.... 
Call money: . 
Clearing banks’ 


AND ARBITRAGE RATES 

% Market discount rates 

5 (3 months'): % 

Treasury bills... 6*37 

Bank bills. 4 '*i*-4Jj 

5 Pine trade bills.. 7* 4 -B 

7<« Aupo-dollar deposits: 

7 days' notice... 4-4', 

43, 3 months'. t ,... +> 4-5 


minimum. l\ 5*, 

SttMS!*?*** 


Auro-etOHIng deposits: 

J in Paris); 

ays’ notice... 6 7 |-7i. 
3 months'. 5*,-7 


2*793^2 Fohrard rata 

* (3 months).* I f i 4 - 7 isc, pm 



425 Industrials.—High, 55-79 (May 13). Uw. 89 06 (Jan. 4). 
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fjjg ECQ N 0 MI STD TH 18 WEEK 



BANK ^TB DOWN 

The reduction of Bank Rat* by a Mlpoint to six par cent ie*i 
eoywo^ric Tta political effects of Thurtdey'e iron* aft ate 
|fw ftomtiaf MNf economic imputations are aet flirt on pfigo ff'i 


HOW TH^ 


\ fMOULD GET READY 

gffbility that a Conservative Mi 
ggl'therafote urgent to etart alii 
PH -the short-term economic crii 
return, and for the long haul of 


Sjggfr 

rfflP* 


to^rtum to power In 

teasas 

Parliament after dipt 


'THOSE BUMWT JjlBR lCANS' 

The pQhcieaof l^g^^ ^pfataa are und er 

connection bet we s n -vmat he is doing 
page 1126. At arty tote the Americans pre;^|«i 
European complaints about "high-pressurelHN 
the end the way out of the affiance's tanglUVl 
radical measures. A suggestion on page 1127. 


ttcism than they have been for four 
Vietnam if he explained olearly the 
topes for coexistence with Russia 
liasn business as they try to meet 
»selling arms page 1126. But in 
ns sales is goipg to Involve more 




' aib solidly baaed on past experience, ^nd me planners have solid answers for sceptics. 

Barbara Ward sdrVeys the plan on page 1142. 

M» t '«(! , 

, NQ .PAfftV ^OR REPUBLICANS , 

In the Republican party no leader has emerged to pick up the pieces after its shattering 
defeat in November. The renk-ahd-file party workers hanker obstinately after another 
conianrativb in Mr Goidwater'f image. Stjeh progrettivaa. as the party possesses have 
owfdstee f ^ ht W,nfl < 5P ntrol ,? | l th {*“? h thw^ ^r»«cprino success^ jn their 

BOSiNE^S BRIEF: TAX CUTTING IN AMERICA ' ” 

In sbara contfast to Britain, consumer taxes ’ah* going doWn in Arrwd^ 'lRit sbcfal 
up and significant Increase in federal. mASm^msmm 
r. Bto Gteet GooJehr proqtemmes get off the ground page lifty ■ ut ,i, i r, - 

Monetary Backyard • ' ' ■' -'*i ,w Jt 

may hM totked the monetary boat* tf/eafllng tot an iriittk reform 


l!f i ■iM'-iflr| t . , H Nl.'iK'Ktl Jii , .in, Jiii.uHlf J I a I *- I* I • K • [: - 

















Is exporting fun? 

Not always... but it is good exercise. And it is very good for 
company pride. 

In the Schweppes Group it-is something else: it is good 
' business. Today more Schweppes products are sold over¬ 
seas than at hofiife. This brakes sound sense for an industry 
which is sensitive to whims and weather. Happily, some¬ 
body’s always thirsty somewhere, Happily, everyone today 
wants jam on it and Scbweppeg send out ip ore jam than 
. ever (and. anybody). Schweppes export not only the product 
but die ‘Whole Art, Mlstery arid Process’ Of making it, to 
quote Jacob Schweppe in 1798. The Group’f soft drinks are 
made under franchise in Spain and New Zealand, in.Japan 
and. Venezuela. This means that wherever Schweppes ex¬ 
pend, other British firms are expanding tori-makers of 
bottling and laboratory equipment, all the advanced engin- 
.cering and scientific apparatus needed , to maintain the 
JSchweppes standard round the world. Good business for 
one fe good business for many. If the export drive shows 
anything, it is that we are ail interdependent. ■ ■ ■ 

> A , y * 


In this. wide and crowded world Schweppes appeal is 
gratifyingly basic. The demand is there not only in the great 
Dominions, and in America, but in the tiny lands known 
only to stamp collectors. At present thirty per cent of the 
. Group’s profit is earned overseas. Obviously there is greater 
scope for expansion in overseas ^iparkets than in the home¬ 
land wherfc all the products have long been household 
words. The aim of Schweppes is to make it more and more 
difficult for travellers to reach *T destination where the 
Group’s products are not immediately at hand. 

Schweppes delight in finding the unexpected market. There’s 
a call for Tonic Water tri Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. The French have a passion for drinking it straight. 

. Rose’s Liriie Juice goes in unusual quantities to Newfound¬ 
land and the Grand Banks—and even to the West Indies 
, .where the juice originalJkmeriqa calls for Qlde English 
.Marmalade. Stewardesses mefe Schweppes mixers over the 
' NorthPoJe. Andspringw»«irjRq!i ihe^lV^TfiQs gbes 
out across the seven s^;I|^^^.p^ 4 ’^’w!l 3 ^bpfe 
nor a spiritual fxercisei 'selihi^ji^Rt^^le to % isreaKstie 
rather than romantic. Rxjjorte can thrive ob^r If based ion $ 
fiout Kdiing, efficient home market. Hieir^mpetus springs 
from the complex of factories in Britain making every¬ 
thing from squashes to jellies, from lemon curd to Christmas 
puddipgs; factorieqin whichi gqodjlabqur relations matter 
as much as the integrity of the ingredients. 


The mpst famous ingredient, of course, is no secret. It is 
quality. Without it, exporting would be a terrible grind. 



N.V, 
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LETTERS 


Race Relations Bill 

Sir —Last week you stated twice that the 
Home Secretary accepted Conservative policy 
in changing the part of the Race Relations 
Bill which relates to discrimination. This 
is a distortion of the facts. 

First of all, at the last election and until 
the second reading of the Race Relations 
Bill, the Conservative party had no policy on 
discrimination. Judging from Sir Alec 
Home’s television statements the party was 
against any legislation. This still seems the 
predominant view in Conservative journals. 
The Labour party, on the other hand, was at 
least committed to legislation covering public 
‘places. 

Secondly, the new policy of conciliation 
backed by civil sanctions, which the govern¬ 
ment has moved towards, was first formulated 
outside both parties by the Campaign 
Against Racial Discrimination (a multi-racial 
body, jointly representing coloured minorities 
living in Britain). The campaign has consis¬ 
tently lobbied all three parties, publicly and 
privately, since March. Sir Frank Soskice 
did not have to learn about Card’s policy 
from the Conservatives: it was endorsed by 
the Society of Labour Lawyers, by Socialist 
Commentary, and by die Fabian journal. 
Venture. It was also supported by many 
well known Labour backbenchers. It is true 
that the Conservatives drew on Card’s argu¬ 
ments and experience in order t<^attack the 
original bill; had it not been for Card, 
indeed, it is doubtful whether Mr Thorney- 
croft would even have heard of the term 
“conciliation procedure.” 

It is to Sir Frank’s credit that he was pre¬ 
pared to amend his bill in the light of new 
facts and arguments brought to Parliament 
by an outside body, and fully debated in 
Parliament. Elsewhere in your paper you 
criticise the limited means of fact-finding 
available to MPs. One of the benefits of 
improved fact-finding methods^ would be to 
encourage the kind of flexibility which the 
Home Secretary displayed.—Yours faithfully, 
London , NW6 Jui.ia Gaitskell 

Italy’s Warning 

Sir —Your little allegory, •‘They have been 
here before ” (May 22 nd) is apt enough vis-a- 
vis Italy, but the United Kingdom is not in 
the same category. The vast field of finance 
which sterling covers in world trade was 
apparently quite overlooked by our anti-City 
politicians, and sterling suffers at present 
quite as much from their clumsy and ill- 
timed ravings of last November as from the 
economic factors which are common to the 
United Kingdom and Italy. Until our poli¬ 
ticians can assess sanely the delicate 
machinery of the City and the tremendous 
world-wide influence it has, and learn to 
leave it alone, we shall ndt b*Kprepared to 
stop “ fighting the government, and (be] ? 
prepared to liye wlifrit’f It^hn pfcli* 
tician undermined hl& Own dtirfehey in this 
manner—indeed it would not have mattered 
so much. The lira is largely a domestic 
currency.—Youfs faithfully, 

London , EC2 E. A. Crane 


Teacher Training 

Sir—Y our article of May 22 nd was ignorant 
and offensive. The teachers in the colleges 
of education havp been inccoAcd at the alle¬ 
gation that thtv with to sacrifice the next 
generation of children to their own holiday 
convenience $ an allegation which could only 
be based on ignorance or malice. -It is 
ludicrous to suggest that Icctureii are 
“immaculate educationists’* hankering after 
an “ideal world of tranquil scholarship ,r « 
nobody could do so in good faith who had 
spent a day in a college in the last fewj 
years sharing in the intense activity of thi 
staff and students, whether in academic studv, 
in practical teaching, in organised fieldwcoft, „ 
or in the community activities of the coiletfeJ 
The major objection of the college* staJM 
to the four-term year is the threat Jo the* 
quality of the training given and to the teach¬ 
ing profession. Neither staff nor students 
in a college would be the same for twb con¬ 
secutive terms and the disruption <Jf the 
academic and community life of the College 
might well have the same disastrous effects 
on morale and ethos as have occurred in 
other types of organisation when subjected 
to such a mechanised regime. ^ 

The most disturbing feature of the first 
five months of 196 s for the tcachcr-training 
world has been the extent to which men of 
reasonable intelligence, good will and senior 
position have allowed themselves to be taken 
in by clever propaganda without making the 
slightest effort to find out the facts for them¬ 
selves at source.—Yours faithfully, 

K. G. COlJLIER 
Chairman, 

Association of Teachers in Colleges 
and Departments of Education 
London , WCi 

Economists in Industry 

Sir—T he Business Economists' Group, 
jointly with the Department of Economics at 
the University of Strathclyde, is conducting 
a survey on the organisational position* func¬ 
tion, training, remuneration and cared’ pro¬ 
spects of the economist in British industry. 

It is hoped in this survey to include informa¬ 
tion from economists in industry and related 
organisations who are not members of this 
group. I would be grateful if such econo¬ 
mists would write to Professor K. J. W. 
Alexander, Department of Economics, Uni¬ 
versity of Strathclyde, Glasgow, Ci, whd 
will send them, for completion, a confidential 
questionnaire.—Yours faithfully, 

T. M. Rybczynski 
Chairman, 
Business Economists’ Group 
21 , Godlxman Street , London , EC 4 

Liquidity 

Sir—Y our rtfwjfW of Sir Roy Harrod’s latest 
book (May 29 th) concluded with the sentence 
“ Liquidity alone is not enough.” 

Of course it is not enough. For nations or 
for individuals^ the utmost liquidity & not 
etoiiigh if the 'siiifi tbtal of their monetary 
resources is not enough, and that, in Spasms 


too frequent for us all, is the real problem. 

Its solution does not call foe further com¬ 
plication but for a simpler and more funda¬ 
mental approach. The key lies in the price 
of gold. None of the plans so far revealed, 
developed, and somewhat modified—whether 
Triffin, Harrod, Maudling, Stamps^JBernstein, 
Cru or Rucff—provide an abiding solution. 
Rucff—the simplest—fails, with the others, to 
meet a fundamental difficulty, which is this: 
Any price whatsoever set for gqjd in any- 
4 body’s money with the intenticm, Snplied in 

$and un|h4qgq0% peramlm wilfi be found 
wrohg. If eshn^ have a Kmg Von before 
needing adjustment. Yet in fhe short run 


minimum term, supporting a money struc¬ 
ture in each monetary' area bf the lines and 
1 ratios developed by the tyhtts of issue and 
fthe'ealrfift^rcial banks bejfcre 1914 * The 
minimonf ‘t|rm Should be ppt. less than the 
ninety' ctayA^vhkh btyMMrffibst customary 
for bills of exdiange.-^YouiS faithfully, 
London , Wi R. W. Rfynolds-Davies 

Lack of Interest ? 4 

Sir— Your admirable review of “ The 
Concise British Flora m Colour ” .emphasised 
an imbalance in British publishing. There 
were already eight to ten pood British Floras 
at prices to suit all pockets. Him is a 
similar ample supply of books about British 
birds. It seems quite impossible to find 
adequate books on other orders of plants and 
animals. For example, it m impossible to buy 
a reasonably complete book on algae, liver¬ 
worts, myxomicetes, Crustacea, arachnidia— 
to quote only a few* Publishers may say that 
there is no interest in any> of these, but lack 
of books produces lack ci interest and lack 
of interest produces lack of bq^k^ Who is 
going to break the circle ?—Vours faithfully, 
Laughton , Essex P. W. Glassrorow 


ill! Quarterly fioonomto Review 


BRAZIL 


Economic activity is feeling 
the pinch of the anti¬ 
inflation drive. Our latest 
review discusses this and 
other developments, 
including the amended profit 
remittance legislation. 

Further details end subscription rates from * 

THK ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
'Spencer House 27 St James s Place London SvVI 
Telephone HYDe Park 6711 ext 27 
60 East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 
Tefcatpne Murrey Hill 7*6850 
O. Qaevapw Iflerfced Ltda Celxe Postal 2711 
SM> SI 72 te 
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Do-it-yourself 

advertisement 



^ We’ve bought you the space I ^ 


We've provided the space for you to write your 
own advertisement Why ? Because the Rank Xerox* 
Copyffo is so versatile that we can t possibly cover 
even a fraction of the uses you might put it to 

Copyffo it high-speed, low cost continuous xero 
graphic copyinq machinery—and only you can know 
the uses your organisation could find for it After all, 
you know your business better than anyone else just 
as we know copying better than anyone else 
Your free space is on the right—and hete to help 
you ere the things Copyflo can do — 

1 Copy continuously at a steady output of 20 feet 
a minute 

2 Copy on to ordinary paper (any colour), veHum, 
card or offset master material* 

3 Copy from any original, written, typed, printed 
or drawn—-In any colour, on any colour. 

4 Print out frota toft of strip inlprofilm, jacketed 
film, aperturecafds or microbcnot 

5 Uses no mbs*y chemicals or sensitised papers 

6 Enlarges or reduces 7 to 28 times, in 15 steps 

7 Copies from 6 in up to 880 yards long on one 
sheet of paper, m one run, In widths from 6 in 
up to 26 m. 

8 Produces bone-dry, permanent, perfect xero¬ 
copies every time—et a cost in matenals of Ie9s 
than Id. a square foot. 

Just sit and think what uses you could put Copyflo 
to—what savings It oOuld make in your firm—then 
write your advertisement in the space provided and 
send It to us—we'll even refund the cost of 
the stamp. 

• Xftrox la a reolaterad tU* mark at Hank Xerox UmUrtl. 



* 



4 


(This bit about where yen* 
write or phone 
we cm do I) 
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A rafndrop restated... 



.., end a racer made rugged 


From CIBA: things that shrug off water 

from raincoats and ocean racers 

Last year, the ciba Group spent 8.4% of it* main durabJeaftar sevei-al washes. it was CIBA , ^holocbejxiicals-CJBA §ci.entLstc v jJcyClpp v 3 
group sales in research. 1 out of every 6 meip- who came up with products like Phobotex CR® speciality for the professional and cornmercld* 
bers of CiBA is a refeaprch nletn. This is why and Phobotex FTN®, so allowing manufac- photographer-a light-fast coloj^^icil Jhaft 
ciba meets so roahy ctmUet)&$ Hi such turers to design showerproof articles In lighter can be produced direct from a transparency, 
varied fields*. * fabrics and brighter colours. The solving of prQlplettri^tHS^jjSiQ^ ho 

defeatim<3 ^ The sticking things and snapping THINGS, a way of life to a^orldwid^ 

problem -tow fo treiifligmwidoNt^rainwepr In many ocean racers the planking and the needs ni 

material so that $ would not only^iSRre a high frames are bonded with a Cl BA product.called pas^poitfc 

standard of water end stain re perfenc.y but re- Aerodux 500t«‘tn a new and different field — tlBAlJnlM Kifij/dwn yrifo&M fiMcertHy, WJ. 


C I B A 

DYESTUFFS • PHARMACEUTfCALS • RESINS » TECHNICAL APPLICATION PRODUCTS • PHOTOCHEMICALS • AGROCHEMICALS • RA*E METALS 
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How to park the car 

The places where people went to park their cars—for business or shoppio^or 
pleasure-**!* almost invariably,just the places where space is pt a pfeijth^w /Y v'. 
To solve the problem, essential parks must tasks more utfa^of apace bygoingti (Jr* 
No single type of car park is right for every situation. There are m^yattfaotivepara 
which can be built ih steel at economic cost, and local authorities are making in¬ 
creasing use of the service of firms marketing standard designs. Illustrated here are 
examples of standard systems adaptable to many different local needs and town- 
scapes. But whether standard structures or custom designed, steel provides more 
parking capacity fast. 

Get stationary vehicles off the highway. Choose a quickly built, ground-saving 
system in steel. That's the way to park the car! 


Multi-storey systems These can 
be of one level, split level or sloping 
ramp, all built from standard com¬ 
ponents to any specified height size 
and finish. Other amenities such as 
shops can be accommodated at 
ground level. 52 ft 6 rn x 24 ft 6 in 
module caters for any site require¬ 
ment. Cost per car space £160 up¬ 
wards, Site areas as low as 63 sq ft 
per car. 

illustrated (Left): Breithweite ' Tern - 
perk ' for 152 cars at Nottingham. 

Vertical, fuily-automated lift 

parka For high intensity parking on 
very small site area. 30 cars can be 
parked in ground areas normally 
needed for three. The structure is 
completely pre-fabricated, and the 
parking entirely automated. No perk¬ 
ing attendant is needed. 

Illustrated (Below): Chamberlain 
"Keypark’ at Ashby-de-/a-Zouch. 
Leicestershire , uses high speed lifts. 




Arch Rampa Demountable and pre-fabricated. wjtih up to 5 “arches of makimum hfeight of 50 ft 
hiding 628 cars. This gives roughly a trebling of gfound parking capacity at a cost of around £200 
per car. This type of park is adaptable to a variety of site conditions, and can be constructed below 
or above ground. Illustrated:Lyseghts Whoe/right'park in Birmingham accommodating 400cars. 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
Steal Mourn TorMW Strut London SW1 
More examples of imaginative design in steel 
era currency appearing m technical journals. 

MM 









Cranes along the Clyde 


Many of the shipbuilding cranes that line the 
banks of the Clyde like fishing herons (or should 
it be cranes?) have been built by Butters of 
Glasgow. The photograph shows the installa¬ 
tion of three of the four Butters Monotower 
cranes at the new Firth of Clyde Dry Dock. 

t 


Butters Bros. & Co. Ltd. build all types of 
large crane—derrick, overhead* tower* ftb« • 
Winches* too. Butters is one of three famous 
crane-building companies in the Ward Group, 
whose members ate active in almost every 
branch of industry. 



Serving Industry Around the World TUB W A It'D GROUP 


<71 rntp Head Office: ALBION WORKS. SHEFFIELD London Office. CHESTERGATE HOUSE, VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, S W 1 
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ganoa omifs auropa 





A 


2 "* INTERNATIONAL FAIR 
OF COMMUNICATIONS 

2 * INTERNATIONAL 
AIRCRAFT EXHIBITION 


b.k%A- f amu li. 9— 

fmr lmtr rm »U»m rpp9y (hi Mr* Oi krt Mrmmftt » e % hWWwrf if, • Lmmdtm W, | 



jfesessitig the standing <£someone j/« the tu\t 

* r \ 




v \ * 

v 



* 


’" lyhcu tlta* someone is just a name In another 

hemisphere it*t quite another 

s 

That’s when it’s, nice to knoyv« 
you have a &i«n4 at Chase Mul#^ 


Hie Chase Manhattan can provide yen with credit infor¬ 
mation on traders and manufacturers anywhere In the 
world, based on up-to-the-minute local knowledge. But 
this is only one of the specialist services it can offer. For the 
Chase Manhattan, the leading b$ttk fqr bu>iijc#si» the U. S., 
has offices !h the woild’s lofty financial centres, and the 
largest nctwoik ofcoriespondcnts of any bank. 

This unique organisation ck n be set lh motion flnfncdi- 
ately from die London Offices of the Bank. The result is a 
service that's complete. It's also the fastest possible. 

So If you do any kind of business overseas, remember 
you have a friend at Clusc Manhattan, your specialist inter¬ 
national bank. 


THE 


O 

S ATT ^‘ 

tiKMffwatatf *ttH limit* UMMIIty Mfer to* lawi U tiw State at Haw V«rk 

i r i 

• LOMBARD STREET, HONDO!* ECS -«6 BERKELEY SQUARE Wt 
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INDUSTRY BUILDERS 


CEKOPI 


CEKOP blue-print cot 
Complete projects by 
atlon for ate delivers 



CEKOP, blue-print complete Industrial plants, erect them* put them into operation 
Complete projects by CEKOP Include full technical and technological document* 
atlon for the delivered plants, as well as on-the-spot supervision of assembly 
arid initial operation. CEKOP do ad this for the following industries: 
MAC HINERY . DnwED ,, BUILDING & BUILDING MATERIALS 
MBS' smmp AGW9VI.TIfRE A POQI* #svWDas Whal|#r 
JBiouc types, rec. full Information write direct to: 

i£f!Pfii££F EIGN TRADE ENTERPRISE, Koeclelne 12, PQB. 367, 
‘wdrW^rrPaiand. Telegrams: CEKOP WARSZAWA. Telex: 81234 
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BOAC cares... 






about bringing America nearer! 

' r * * 

Forget you ever thought the USA waspretty remote. From now under £$ a night, for two. You can lunch for under to shillings, 
on in remember this. America is nbt only nearer* but cheaper, too. Dine for around Jpf. Breakfast costs 90 cents, or-if you must be 
Travel is easy. Lifi! it ftm. Because BOAC makes getting there as English, 6/6d. Expensive? Not when it includes Cranberry Pan- 
easy as Blueberry Pie. BOAC flies to America 60 times a Week. On cakes, Fruit Jui£&, Bicoo and Coflee like you’ve never had before, 
average that boils down to one plane every two-and-half hours. What about a&ftres^ Bluebtrry Pie again! JuatX107.3S. buys a 

No otter airline gives you this service. Only BOAC cares. 14-21 day Economy Excursion return to New York. And that on the 

America is an experience. You can shoot the Rapids. Trail the famous Super VCIO. It worics out at a mere 5 Jd» i mile. An im- 
Rockies. See Npw York from Liberty’s brow. A good hotel costs portant financial discovery by anyone’s standards, Even Pilgrims. 

BOAC YAKES 0OOD CARE... OF YOU 

senvtcet operated for boac»CUnard by British overseas airways^ corporation 



AMO ROAO MfNARD 
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E very President of the United States goes through a,sticky patch'before '£« 
really settles down into power.. Something , goes wrong, usually a venture. - 
he jumps into without looking where his feet are pulling hi m • lap gets oervy, p*y y 
shows it; and for a time, before he recoyets his, sense of direction, quite a lot uf 
people mutter darkly about “ those bloody Americans.’* 'John Kennedy h<i&fain 
mauvais quart d’heure between April and June, ipbi, from the Say oTftge 
invasion fiasco to the Vienna meeting-where Mr Khrushchev bullied hint*- Last! 
weekend the British press belatedly woke up to the realisation that fife wftji Mu' 
was not, going to befall the roses some people had blithely assumed it woulil be, 
The fact , is that several different criticisms of American policy, some valid and 
some not, have lately flowed together to raise the anti-Apierican water level tpV 
height that calls for some deft flood-diversion work by the President soon. <, 

In some places this work has begun. Quite possibly, though it istoo late,to 
prove it ? the American intervention ip the Dominican Republic vitas sever neces¬ 
sary. Having intervened, however, the United States, -is now pricklingly aware of 
the need to lower the raised eyebrows it finds itself surrounded by, and is groping 
around, (see page 1137) for ways of involving the Latin Americans in the attempt 
keep communism out of the western hemisphere. In Europe the reasonable 
criticism of the Americans since last November is rather different. It is that 
they throw their weight around too much when it comes to selling arms, and 
do not throw it around enough when it comes to rallying Europeans a gniW the 
ideas of President de Gaulle. Mr McNamara^ the Secretary of Defence, brought 
some Words of bdpe oil both thesefronts when he, cfme to femte for the, Nafb 
defence ministers’ meeting on Monday; the next two articles discuss what these 
words could mean, and what else needs to be done. 

This is all cheering evidence that Mr Johnson is not quite as impervious 
to his allies’ Opinions as he is said to be. But neither relations with Europe 
nor relations with Latin America are really at the root of Mr Johnson’s present 
public-relations problem. Vietnam is. The President has not yet succeeded Id 
explaining what he is doing there in terms that will cut down the criticism of it. 

Some of the Vietnam critics will never be satisfied. There are the right-wing 
Eurocentries who regard Asia as an irritating irrelevancy, and anyway dislike 
any exercise of American power that reminds them of America’s preponderance 
within the alliance; and there are the left-wingers who believe the Vietcong to 
be truly representative of the South Vietnamese. But, in between, dure are 
a lot of sensible people who agree that the West should put up a fight in Vietnam 
but are worried about the effect this will have on the hopes of a stable r elationship 
between the West and Russia. This is a reasonable worry; in preparing for the 
world of 197$, when China will have nuclear missiles and will not yet have nln 
out of revolutionary Steam, it ought to be a major aim of WeStem policy to keep 
Russia neutral or, even better, to enrol it in the attempt to contain fhina , 
Mr Johnson would greatly increase the support he geta if be spelled out the 
connection between his Vietnam policy and his policy tbvfra r ds what we call, for 
want of a better single word, coexistence. 

The connection lies in the fact that, if coexistence is to mean anything serious 
at all, it must apply to the world as a whole, obit just one part of k. The 
bonetpt of a stable relationship'between communists and non-communists is, to 
- torture a well-known phrase yet again, indivisible. If it is defined, as the Russians 
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at the moment seem to be defining it, to mean simply a truce if at all. The West has tacitly accepted a line through the 

in Europe while the process of transferring territory from middle of Europe beyond which there is no poaching. What 

one camp to the other goes on elsewhere, coexistence does it is still trying to achieve in Asia is a similar line somewhere 

not stand a snowball’s chance in hell of surviving as a useful between China and India ; for it is India that is the decisive 

concept of international relations. Sobner or later the side western stake in Asia. 

that finds it is losing on the roundabouts what it has obligingly Exactly where this line is going to be drawn now turns 

agreed not to gain On the swings is going to deduce that this almost entirely on the soldiers in Vietnam. The Vietcong 

is an unequal arrangement. The temptation to see what, can launched its expected monsoon offensive in the last days of 

be done about the swings (Albania ? east Germany ?) will May with the bloody ambush near Quang Ngai. With luck, 
then increase sharply. It is better that the moment of protest blood and courage the offensive may be beaten back. In that 

should come sooner rather than later, while there is still a case, because the bombing of North Vietnam imposes a time- 

chance of filling out the gaps in the coexistence rule-book. limit on North Vietnam's willingness to go on supporting the 

What the United States is doing in Vietnam is an act of Vietcong, the line can probably be held with South Vietnam 

protest against the inequality of the rules, delivered in the stQl on the non-communist side. 

hope that the Russians will really think about the implications If the Vietcong’s offensive goes well, on the other hand, 

of their wish for stable relations with the West. Of course, the odds are that Mr Johnson will have to accept the Vietcong 

to insist on a certain stability in the division between the as a partner in the negotiations he has been offering, and in 

communist camp and the non-communist one does not mean the new Saigon government these would produce. That 

that the division has to be frozen, in every detail, exactly as probably means, in the end, the loss of South Vietnam. But, 

it is today. Countries will go on changing their governments, short of giving up his whole Asian policy, Mr Johnson cannot 

sometimes by violent rebellion where the mechanism of free accept this loss unless the communist powers simultaneously 

choice is not available, sometimes—who can stop it ?—with agree to a settlement that would draw a really solid line a tittle 

a little guiding help from interested outsiders. nearer India—say along the Mekong. The communists, how- 

Occasionally the result will be to carry a country across ever, will honour this second line only if the West has 

the border between one economic and political system and the impressed upon them deeply enough its determination to go 

other. There are parts of the world—they include large on fighting rather than wash its hands of Asia. If the com- 

stretches of Africa—where this can happen without unduly munists, are impressed, a line can be held until China reaches 

disturbing the peace of mind of Moscow or Washington ; the period of middle-aged caution that Russia entered a few 

these are the areas of free competition. But there are other years ago. And that will mean, among other things, a more 

areas where by mutual consent the competition between the stable foundation for the hopes of real co-operation that tie 

two world systems has to be conducted with enormous caution, like a seed in all the talk of coexistence. 


McNamara Means Business 

Mr McNamara’s plea for free trade in arms in 
Nato was dismissed as a bromide. But it is not 

D oing good by stealth can’be carried too far. The American being pushed to one side. He did genuinely mean that foreign 

Secretary of Defence departs from London after a week- weapons would be bought by the United States if they were 

end of talks with the British Minister of Defence, waving cheaper than their American equivalent; not 50 per cent, or 

bonhomously and proposing a free trade in arms inside Nato. even 25 per cent cheaper ; just cheaper. 

His audience assume he has his tongue in his cheek. They If this is so, then it represents a change in American policy 

know regulations inside the United States prohibit government which should be welcomed without reserve, whatever its 

purchases from abroad unless the foreign goods are at least motives (and some of them do not bear too close examination). 

50 per cent cheaper (plus freight, less duty) than the American The Americans already have such an agreement with Canada 

equivalent. They assume that Mr McNamara is merely doing covering defence equipment, usually negotiated item by item, 

his bit as a good American and pushing the door wider for It is already being said that Mr McNamara can safely make 

American salesmen in Europe (by no coincidence at all, those generous-looking gestures knowing full well that American 

salesmen are descending in force on Paris for what amounts arms companies can undercut Europeans and win every com- 

to an international armament sales convention starting there petition on price. But this is to overlook the ability even of 

next week and fighting for a fresh round of orders). They the Americans to build some astoundingly bad aircraft. The 

make sour faces behind his departing back. sort of competition that would appeal to Europe and Britain 

But in fact, according to official American sources in is one based on genuinely international effectiveness/cost com- 

Londoa, Mr McNamara was a long way from having his parisons rather than cost/effectiveness. The British Ministry 

tongue in his cheek. His offer to open American contracts of Defence, for its own purely domestic reasons, is gradually 
to foreign bids " on the basis of coat equality ” bad no strings. conwg round to the view that this is in fact the only way that 

The 50 -perccnt-cheftpcr clause was being waived and the the arms burden can be reduced- There are two crippling 

Buy-America regulations under which it was imposed were elements in defence costs. One is men ; the hard fact is that 
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the feeding, housing, dochiug, transportfog and paying of 
them inevitably cates more than half the defence budget The 
only way to reduce this cost is by reducing the numbers of 
men in the forces. If Mr Denis Healey can get his Ntto 
colleagues to agree to the proposed reduction in size cf the 
British Army of the Rhine, he could save £100 million a year, 
including a useful chunk of foreign exchange. The other 
element is research, which is skyrocketing for each new weapon 
and yielding steadily diminishing returns. One obvious way 
to cut this is by sharing with others, and in practice this 
means buying some weapons from abroad. 

A discreet amount of this goes on already ; the Americans 
buy a range of specialised foreign weapons, like anti-tank 
rockets from France, which are the finest In the world, some 
nor very many) French helicopters, and bush air freighters 
from Canada. The Swedes and the Swiss buy British anti¬ 
aircraft missiles ; the Swiss and the Australians buy French 
fighters ; the French buy Swedish bomb-aiming equipment. 
But, until very recently, countries big enough to have a 
domestic arms industry made their major weapons at home. 
Where the Americans bought foreign designs, as they bought 
a whole range of British jet engines, and later the Canberra 
bomber, it became necessary for purely political reasons to 
build the designs under licence at home. 

This insistence on manufacturing at home has had two 
results. One is that it progressively curtails the potential export 
markets for the big arms producers, who had been able to rely 
immediately after the war on spreading their development costs 
over a sizeable foreign as well as a home business. This hit 
the British aircraft industry especially badly at a time when 
its costs were sharply rising. It also took a less obvious toll 
of the American industry. Tfie second result of building at 
home is that the smaller countries find it progressively less 
possible to finance the development of the full range of 
weapons they need. Italy, west Germany and the smaller Nato 
countries met this simply by bowing out of the development 
race. They bought their aircraft, or the licences to build 
them, from abroad ; they offered bases to other countries' 
troops and aircraft. Sweden has a purely defensive strategy 
with purely defensive equipment. France has simply opted 
out of whole broad classes of weapons and the strategy that 
goes with them. The lovely vulnerable bombers of the force 
de frappe would be clawed out of the sky. 

Britain alone has attempted to keep a full arsenal, with the 
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foreseeable and, inevitable .result that the .British have been 
driven to buy increasingly from ahroacL. Tqe of deyefop^ 
ing new weapons has meant that thepe^maj^t aircraft have 
had to be cancelled this year and Britain, is now, coxpmutei— 
more or less—through a chapter of accidents to buying its 
strategic missiles, its strike bombers, its- fighters and Its frqop, 
transports from the United States, inside the British try 
of Defence the eventual merger of Hawter Siddeley and *be, 
British Aircraft Corporation is regarded as inevitable, paying 
this country with one major military aircraft jprpdqppr ^>njly. 
The danger of this is obyiops. > The industry’s recent tieejgn 
record is less than glorious, and the crystallising British Vjew 
is that if the services are to have the best equipment ayafiwfe 
future British orders must he put up to bki& t 

This is the stage thinking had reached when Mr McNamara 
arrived in London last weekend. It would be exaggerating 
to say that he offered to open the American defence market 
foreign bids from the same motives as Britain, but the United 
States is moving in the same direction. Its aircraft industry 
is diminishing, and the number of companies capable erf bid¬ 
ding for a major defence contract is falling. It was sheer 
chance that the United States took up the theories that led to 
the pivoting wing on the F-i 11 and chance is not a sound basis 
for long-term defence policies. But is there anything available y 
in Britain or elsewhere that the Americans might really want? 

There are certain types of equipment, transformers and 
such-like where European companies are always able to 
undercut American ones ; that is why the Buy-America barrier 
was put as high as 50 per cent. British bidders in particular 
seemed able to climb over anything else. But if Mr Mc¬ 
Namara's offer is to cover more than such marginal purchases, 
it must involve a deliberate decision by the United States to 
hold back from certain fields of development. And xhat will 
be politically difficult. The Americans have deliberately not 
challenged the British lead in vertical take-off, and have gener¬ 
ously financed research in Britain, but this could be due to 
the considerable uncertainty that surrounds the military value 
of going straight up in the air. Only in such exceptional cases 
as have recently happened in Britain, where the wrong types 
of aircraft were being built, is any government going to face 
up to the political, social and financial implication of cancelling 
at home to buy abroad. Is this why Mr McNamara did not 
want his offer to waive the Buy-America barrier bruited too 
widely abroad in case it boomeranged at home ? 


Nato’s Other Shadow 

Britain’s economic troubles are just as big a danger to 
the western alliance as France’s desire to go it alone 


E verV time Nato’s great men meet these days, as the 
defence ministers of the alliance did in Paris on Monday 
and Tuesday, the atmosphere is foil of hints of impending 
dissolution. This week’s meeting, chough more businesslike 
than die dialogue de sennit pursued by the foreign ministers 
in London three weeks ago, was no exception. As the delega¬ 
tions gathered, they were greeted by die news that Preridem 
de Gaulle had decided France would not take part in Mato's 


general staff exercise. Operation Follex, next year because it is 
based on a strategy he disagrees with. At the conference table 
itself, the British came up With book weU-argued proposals 
for modifying Nato’s strategy (see page 1 * 4 *) which would 
have been mace reassuring bad they not reflected a detcamaa- 
ticaa to cut defence spending, almost certainly by scaling down 
the Rhine Amy yet again. 

Yet, despite familiar appearances, there does seem to be 
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something new in Nato’s endemic crisis—the decline of 
President de Gaulle’s power to produce a cold sweat among 
his allies. Gaullist attacks on Washington have, if anything, 
hardened the conviction that America will be vital to the diplo¬ 
matic balance in Europe for a long time to come. President 
de Gaulle has ensured this by his cardinal error, during his 
recent dealings with Moscow, in persuading the Germans he 
might sacrifice their interests. The result is that his partners 
•re more inclined than they were even a short while ago to 
carry on without France if necessary. 

This does not remove the ills of the alliance. On the con¬ 
trary, it focuses attention on the real and deep-seated mal¬ 
adjustments from which it is tortuously suffering. Basically, 
these troubles have arisen from the changing balance of power 
between the United States and the European powers and also 
among the Europeans themselves. France and Britain, the 
terrible nuclear twins, are trying to maintain their pre-eminent 
status in western Europe, but in fact the growing strength— 
diplomatic, military and economic—is west Germany’s. More¬ 
over, they are trying to do it more or less (France more, Britain 
less) as champions of Europe's power of independent action 
without accepting the European commitments that might 
produce a real balance between Europe and America. Not 
surprisingly, this makes the alliance seem neurotically incap¬ 
able of facing up to its contradictions. 

On Tuesday, the American Secretary of Defence, Mr Mc¬ 
Namara, proposed that a select committee of four or five Nato 
countries be set up to improve nuclear strategy-making as well 
as consultation in a crisis. On the face of it, this looks like a 
victory for President de Gaulle's 1958 idea of a directorate, 
and the French president has agreed to study the suggestion. 
But as it would include non-nuclear Germany and perhaps 
Italy, and give Europeans no veto on American policies outside 
the North Atlantic area, it is in fact much more like the pro¬ 
posals the labour party and German Social Democrats 
favoured in 1963 .as an alternative to the Nato mixed-manned 
fleet. Whether France accepts the invitation or no, it is hard 
to believe this modest reform would change the political 
pressures, on America and Britain outside Europe, and inside 
it on France and Germany, which pull the major allies in four 
different directions today. The directorate may or may not 
be a way of burying the mixed-manned fleet; Mr McNamara 
is carefully ambiguous about this. But it is no substitute for 
• real joint nuclear organisation. 


N ATO’s difficulty in finding the right medicine is perhaps 
even more serious over the strain that Britain’s economic 
crisis is placing on this country's participation in the alliance. 
If Britain's defence budget is to be reduced, the country 
needs a larger market than its own for its arms production. But 
the obvious outlets, Germany and Italy, are pre-empted by 
agreements to buy American. The latest example of this is 
the American-German agreement, announced on Wednesday, 
to co-operate on a “ main battle tank ” for the 1970 s. As the 
preceding article reports, Mr McNamara has tried to open 
another way oiittby talking of a 44 common market" in arms 
which seems to mean, in practice, the repeal of the buy- 
Americaft role. But even on its most favourable interpretation, 
Mr McNamara’s offer will still leave British industry pfretty 
sceptical. The American arms industry, with its long produc- 
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tion runs, is inherently more competitive than its British 
counterpart in most lines of armaments. British resentment 
against 44 high pressure salesmanship ” will continue to grow; 
and Britain will continue to be tempted to take unilateral 
decisions, like reducing the Rhine Army, which undermine 
relations with Bonn. 

So what is the next step beyond McNamara? The fact 
must be faced that two-way trade across the Atlantic cannot 
be expected to work out unless there is a single, recognisable 
European market for armaments. A European market cannot 
work if nations enter into bilateral commitments to Buy 
American. And the alliance cannot work if the habit of 
unilateral decisions spreads. All the elements point to the 
need to transcend national policies. They suggest that 
some kind of European arms community is required, 
with a commission to propose decisions and some form 
of majority voting about these by the governments. This 
would make possible a collective European policy for pur¬ 
chases from America in which the future equivalent of British 
purchases of F-ms would count in the total as well as Ger¬ 
man and Italian purchases—and thereby reduce the American 
pressure on the European markets. Britain would gradually 
lose its power to take unilateral decisions, but so would its 
partners and the door would be opened to specialisation in 
European arms production, lowering costs all round. 

C learly, this is the ambitious road to take. It implies com¬ 
mon financial arrangements—maybe a clearing fund 
like the old European Payments Union, or even at the maxi¬ 
mum a common arms budget. It would run the gauntlet of 
gaullist disapproval of integration and the gauntlet of the 
embattled defence lobbies. Above all, Mr Wilson’s European 
bridge-building operations show that, like the Tories in 1959 , 
he now knows he must treat with the European common 
market, but still thinks it feasible or politic to assume he can 
do so on his own terms. But must one assume Britain will 
always stick at this halfway house? Plans for collective Euro¬ 
pean production policies for conventional arms probably raise 
fewer political problems, even with President de Gaulle, than 
the plans for a joint Atlantic nuclear organisation. And the 
need for a more radical approach to the defence problems of 
Europe and Nato is becoming increasingly compelling. 

Nato is in a less parlous state than it seems to be. The 
general acceptance of the basic premise that America is needed 
m Europe protects it from immediate danger. But this does 
not meet the major threat to the alliance, that it is gradually 
unwinding into a disguised complex of bilateral relationships 
all more or less unequal and all more or less exposed to sudden 
crises of confidence. The most important and baric of these 
ties is the one between America and west Germany, which 
faute de mtetU is growing steadily tighter. This is dangerous 
for Germany, <for the alliance, for Europe and for Britain, 
isolated outside the common market. This does not mean 
it will necessarily become impossible for Britain to enter 
the European community at some indefinite future date. 
Nor does it necessarily mean that the Nato complex will ulti¬ 
mately break down. But it does mean that one by one the 
guarantees raised against these dangers are being eroded ; and 
because Britain has/ failed to get into the common market it 
could eftd Up more isolated than any other major western 
power.? 1 , / 
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How the Tories Should Get Ready 


If a Conservative Government returns next 
autumn, what should Its priorities be ? 

I t may be time to turn aside from the worries of the present 
Government to consider the even more horrible problems 
that could lie before the next one. There is a possibility that 
a Conservative Government may be returned with an effective 
majority at a general election next October or November ; at 
a time when sterling might be in the throes of an autumn 
crisis and the internal economy may be slipping into recession ; 
but without the Conservative party having begun to think out 
either how it should handle the short-term crises that may thus 
be laid on its plate, or what it really wants to do in the long 
haul of a five-year Conservative-dominated parliament that 
may possibly lie beyond them. 

First, then, how to handle the worst possible crises ? If 
an election takes place during a run on sterling, a cry 
may go out to “take the pound out of politics.” It may be 
said that the Conservatives should join with Labour in a 
bipartisan statement that, whichever party wins, the incoming 
government will in no circumstances meet the crises by 
changes in exchange control policy or exchange rate policy or 
by any other policy that the speculators will then be fearing. 
Bluntly and brutally, this would mean that the Conservatives 
were being asked to commit themselves against particular 
policies at a time when they could not know what the foreign 
exchange situation after the election would be. Such a 
request should be rejected. It may seem unhelpful to say that 
Mr Wilson should in those circumstances do what he can to 
mitigate his own mess, but that should be his responsibility ‘ 
foi example, by making the election campaign a very short 
one (a snap election in the autumn may suit him best anyway), 
or even by temporarily raising Bank rate to some ghastly level 
like io per cent during the period of the actual fight on the 
hustings and thus of governmental interregnum. In the last 
resort, it would almost certainly be better to bear the strain 
of three weeks of heavy Bank of England support for the 
pound rather than commit the next government blindly, in 
advance of seeing the figures, to years of an economic policy 
that might prove quite inappropriate. Do let us avoid an elec¬ 
tion fought with bipartisan “ patriotic ” economic slogans that 
a lot of the sloganeers themselves would not really under¬ 
stand. 

Alternatively, if Mr Wilson is unwilling to face this, he 
could do what Balfour did in 1905. Balfour resigned even 
though he still had a majority in Parliament, and delegated to 
his opponents the job of running the country with a minority 
party but with the plain need to Call a general election in a 
few weeks. This would be extremely unpalatable to Mr 
Wilson, but less unpalatable than the device to which a Labour 
prime minister felt forced to resort in 1931. Although a 1931 
situation is pretty unlikely to recur in 1965, it is irresponsible 
by now to shut one's mind to all plans for use in just such a 
contingency. 

Assuming no such apocalyptic horrpr as an election 
campaign in the middle of a big sterling crisis, what should 
the Conservatives do to meet the second grave short-term 
danger that might conceivably be threatening by the autumn ; 
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that, is, the threat of a quite severe internal econofot^fq;**- 
sion in 1966 ? If there is such a threat, anc) if the state of 
the foreign exchange markets provides any leeway for meeting 
it, the Conservatives should have three immediate prides in 
internal economic policy. They should act Quickly to 
restore business confidence ; and they should take steps? how¬ 
ever unorthodox, to try to keep up the level of manufacturing 
investment and of exports in 1966. 

By the autumn, the corporation tax will presumably have 
been enshrined in the Finance Act of 1965, but op payments 
under it will yet have been made. In order to restore business 
confidence, the Conservatives should seriously consider say¬ 
ing that no payments under it need be paid: that companies 
will instead be able to pay tax on their 1965-66 profits 
the old 1964-65 company tax system if they wish to. Some 
people will complain that this switch of horses in mid-year 
would cause even more chaos than is threatened at present ; 
after all, some companies ^re going to gain under the corpora¬ 
tion tax system, and to make company taxation next year per¬ 
missive between two alternatives—each company paying 
either corporation tax or old style profits tax, whichever it 
prefers—could involve a heavy sacrifice of government 
revenue from company earnings next year. But in the circum¬ 
stances envisaged here—of a threatened recession in manufac¬ 
turing investment in 1966—a cut in company taxation next 
year could be thoroughly desirable. As for more discriminatory 
measures to encourage fixed investment and exports, some of 
Labour's civil service planners are believed to be working on 
possibly unorthodox policy proposals already, for conceivable 
inclusion in an emergency autumn budget if a serious threat 
of recession has by then appeared The Conservatives should 
not be afraid to steal these Labour clothes. 


T his last point raises the question of the right attitude for 
the Conservatives towards what might be called the 
less socialist elements of Labour’s new economic planning 
mechanism. Mr Brown's long-term plan is due to be pub¬ 
lished in September, possibly therefore on the eve of an 
autumn election. If the Conservatives lose an autumn election, 
they might be right to become a sort of anti-planning patty in 
the next parliament. There are a number of sillinesses in 
planning as Labour now envisages it. But it would be a mis¬ 
take for the Conservatives to turn too Powellite in this respect 
during an autumn campaign. If they do come back this year, 
there are a number of planning techniques they may well need 
to use: including th: device of annual target rates for national 
economic expansion, especially if by 1966 the need should be 
for re-planning re-expansioil from a lower level of national 
income than we are enjoying now. Certainly, too, the Con¬ 
servatives should not turfi Powellite in opposition to an incomes 
policy. It is not true that mcent experience has shdwn that 
an incomes policy'will not wdrk; what may be being shown 
is that the present Government has not got sufficient tough¬ 
ness to work it. 
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Should tbe Conservatives promise to repeal the capital t 
gains tax as well as the corporation TJhdte is no need * 

to do so as a short-term priority;-but, as part of their longer- 
term policy, they would be wise to say that they will aim to 
reduce it and go over instead to a much more sensible general 
“ capital receipts tax ” or gifts tax, which should also replace 
Btitain’s present ineffective death duties. This capital receipts 
tax should vary in rate according to the wealth of the recipient 
instead of the wealth of the donor ; it would be at once a good 
Tory measure (helping to encourage a wider spread of Britain’s 
property-owning democracy) and a left wing measure (help¬ 
ing at last to cure the extreme inequality of inherited wealth 
in British society). The Tories may have especial need of some 
such left wing spice in their next manifesto, because in two 
other aspects of their long-term policy for the next parliament 
they should be urged to swing bravely to what will be called 
the Powellite right. 

These two aspects are reform of trade union law, and reform 
of the social services. Labour’s royal commission on the trade 
unions is now starting on its leisurely way, preparing to meet 
perhaps twice a month and then to report in perhaps two years’ 
time. The Conservatives should say in their manifesto that 
the British economy cannot wait on that snail's pace. A new 
government should ask members of the commission to take 
up the task of inquiry full time. It should offer to pay them 
full salaries while on leave of absence from their present jobs. 
Those members of the present commission who could not 
afford to accept this invitation should be replaced, or perhaps 
politely invited to attend such meetings as they can merely 
in an advisory tale, while new full-time members are drawn 
in from outside. The aim should be to ask for a report from 
the commission by next summer, which should then be the 
basis for a iiew style 45 company act for trade unions ” to be 
introduced in the session of parliament beginning in Novem¬ 
ber, 1966. Some aspects of this new law might be bitterly 
opposed by the trade unions, but that opposition would simply 


The Proper Study... 

Lord Heyworth’s committee of inquiry 
into the social sciences has made some 
modest and sensible recommendations 

ME social sciences are often not particularly scientific, and 
often have little to 4o with society as normally observed. 
Their academic standing and their financial support have both 
been minimal in Britain, policies for incomes, for the relief 
of poverty, for urban renewal, for educational reform, for 
police organisation, for immigration—all these and many 
others are self-evidently worked out and debated amid a 
miasma of ignorant speculation. The Heywortb committee 
hajs a touching phrase: u There is no sign that the needs for 
research that we have described are likely to be met in the 
near future. ...” Of course this is right: for the answers to 
social questions* of this nature cannot he obtained at the drop 
of a cheque* Birat* jth? techniques for answering them must 
be evolved. Secondly^ tbe people must be trained who are to 
puj these techniques w$o effect, 
fttae committee therefore recommends only tbetinickt of 
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have to bo outfaced. In refonp of the social services* t%e 
Conservative should J >t fo make payvnent*^Relief if 
need much more discriminate. There should bc a firm state¬ 
ment of, general interest in this regard in the Conservative 
manifesto, but no need to go into precise details. Once the 
Conservatives get into office, they might find that the work 
done by Mr Houghton on Labour’s proposed “ incomes guar¬ 
antee scheme ” provides a bit of useful background. 

In general, it will be much better if the Conservative mani¬ 
festo fot an autumn election is kept short. The points men¬ 
tioned above admittedly omit what should be the returning 
Tories* principal, overriding, historic aim: namely, that dur¬ 
ing the next parliament any Conservative government should 
try to bring in Britain as a full member of the European com¬ 
mon market. That purpose should be blazoned forth in tbe 
manifesto, but the tactics for achieving it cannot sensibly be 
spelled out there, because nobody can foresee npw what the 
best tactics will be. On smaller issues, Tories should be urged 
not to go vote-shrimping on the left by promising to bring 
in some detailed new form of land tax; devising rigid taxes 
while in opposition, without the aid of the civil service, 
has been Mr Kaldor’s mistake. And it will be unworthy if 
the Tories go shrimping for more support among their own 
people by promising sterner policies on crime and violence 
or still tighter controls on immigration; in the latter respect, 
Labour has sadly caught up with their illiberalism anyway. 

But it is surely on their economic policy that all else will 
depend. The big danger before Britain is that ahy autumn 
election might merely project us out of the present morass, in 
which Labour blames Britain’s economic mess on. “ thirteen 
wasted Tory years ” but has no evident policy for correcting 
it, into a still more desperate situation, where an incoming 
Conservative government may blame a still bigger mess on 
“ thirteen disastrous Labour months ” and show that it has 
no ideas for correcting that either. May heaven—and a modi¬ 
cum of Tory pre-planning—forfend that. 


increases in the government’s expenditure on, supporting social 
studies. The greater part of it should go to educate graduate t 
students of the social sciences. But the committee also recom¬ 
mence a means whereby this expenditure, new and old, could 
be deployed to the best effect. 

The central recommendation is that there should be set up 
a Social Science Research Council, analagous to the existing i 
research councils for medicine, the physical sciences, and so \ 
forth. Its jpp would be to get mpney for social research out j 
of the Treasury, to pass it on where, most needed, to act as a j 
channel for information on social subjects, and to advise the * 
users of this information—whether government servants^ or 
business people, or other academic researchers. The com¬ 
mittee sensibly refused fo recommend that there should be 
separate rese arc h councils (or education or town and country 
planning. Where there is a special need for research into 
urgent policy matters of this, kind, the r appropriate ministry 
should of course,he fbk tp pay for or to,do it itself. If 
Mr Grossman at me Ministry of Housing wants a great npw i 
speffl, research programme let him gp ahead if he can get 
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«* *»PNei» nxwfe^T a|^>(a>^ TfoMSSNC’* 

and (fee SSRCfe sho«U>l^« thtitammlatioai if ritatiifcMrt gtaoto to fo ri ya duatelatMiitaitt 'Mgtfktib&flitteniRiildf aptiad 



advice, Its'chfof alto Is joupgred* the social scientist prifijiii 
individual;departments, and the social sciences aa at,<* whole, 
within the govcstoncat A machine. > This would be dooefcy 
appointing a Sepior man to'keep an eye on what I* gdhg'dn 
in the field pi sodhl research within each’huatem 'Wt*« 
policies have much social imp^ct fepn; and to strengthen and 
promote the government's own. Soda) Survey team, putting It 
directly under the cam of the Treasury rather than remotely 
in the purvkftr of the Central Office of Information. The 
object ol these proposals is sotind enodgh: but the tpttibtA 
proposed beg innumerable questions. Where would the senior 
social researchers come from ? » would the Treasury kntiw, 
what to del with the Social Survey,-apart from starving if, of 
cash ? 1 This part of- die report is 'unconvincing. A better 
nodon might be to £ive ministries evfen more freedom than 
they at jffesent' h**e to commission research’ ptbjedg from 
university people. There is a regl danger that the co-ordination 
which the Heyworth report rightly wishes to see in the govern¬ 
ment’s social research projects might in fact, if die Treasury 
has tofl much of a hafnd in it, become a mere tactile for 


In its recommendations for research within the universities 
the committee seems on firmer ground. It would like to see 
a few research centres for the social sciences built up discrimi- 
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ntjibptt where research is qftfrfr d iot prta&tf (mil ifoould 
bo favoured over the lets urgent bom, even tfimeJesa urgent 
subjects aw -a c a dem icall y more fosdmtdrigi^ If kt ptereritt w 
' fhldtbh arguments so a4c^ifmknfialfedagalnst,thr8ddfoitiic 
pferfep WWhjMe be« tlfo plague Of so 
otrivafoides, The thought,arises that th* tight 
to concentrate research is die social sciences might these 
{daces where the new business schools ate starting to take 
seriously xompiotiier and dotely related fldds bf study. 5 * 
Almost’ tw^nly’years ago tbp Claptym cptiurdttcf,jbf& 
to thp goveftrant of - the <foy op a jbrief very sunfia^ tp,^(t 
of the' Heyworth -committee, advised against die esmUishmcnt 
of a research council for' tho aodM sciences* on the gro u nd* 
that it might bring with ktifo “dangef Of aprtmattire 
Ifsatiop of sporioua orthodbrita-’*', Ifafortifodfol^, wef itifi 
knows' all too well what they meant, hi economic ag wjdl : as m 
Other affairs. Rot in those twenty years the social sciences 
have grown out of their infancy; they have transformed thera- 
selves from untried theories into the tools of policy*. /Those- 
tools ire id desperately short supply. That is why the research 
council that Heyworth recommends tbniitiwSWUqpmifoi 
and allowed jo’get along with the.jqb, .There will b$ plenty 
of reasons—and plenty qf willing peps, no WHiht* IpdudipR 
The Ecommitt’e — to criticise its performance once it exists. 
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BANK RATE 


At Sixes Instead of Sevens 


T he justification fqr the cut io Bank rate, 
and simultaneous imposkiop of restric- 
tions on hue purchase, ip diqcussecLon pagp 
ngfc Provided the Government can get 
away with the terribly difficult factor of 
foreign confidence, with which it is having 
to juggle all the time, the economic case 
for the move is, plain enpqgh, The high 
level of interest rates has been (and still is) 
one of the major elements threatening an 
investment recession for next year, and 
there are even some technical arguments for 
saying that the foreign exchange market 

sssfcsteftiirv^s ss 

the tightening of hire purchase restriction 
will maintain foreign confidence that /rt 
even tighter squeeae on consumption is to 
be imposed, at the same time as,the potent!# 
squeeze on investment is related. There 
can be argument; whether the bite purchase 
restrictions are something that wfil not 


hpwever, it is a new round in the confidence 
battle both for sterling internal 

ecqmxmy in which'the Goversgicty is now 
engaged; one can only trust that both * ts 
advisers and its politicians have carefully 
weighed the prospects about lflj^ly foreign 
moetiohB, and tip* time g6t them right. If 
they have—and fir^t reactions On Thursday 
were good—them is,a dear-case for oper¬ 
ating the economy with Bank rate at sixes 
instead of scVfUs. What must be avoided 
is a return to having economic policy at 
sixes sne^ sevens boffi. 

This is the more urgent because of 
political pressures ahead. Now that most 
ministers expect an election in t^e autumn 
K is not surprising that kn increasing ilum- 

alsonot surprising that poor Mr Callaghan, 
as the guardiao ef.stedmg, has found hipi 
self on tfie kMrioasents resisting them ; Mr 


realty mean much anyway, RT whether tbcj C ej j bg h a n is one minister who goes on 

might be the fipal confidence factor to,tip bravely saynpg, that the election can, ana 

___7_ j_ liJ. • j..' __ jJ _ .’.iA, __ jltiJAj t --a .l. 


riye^onqumer durables jpdvatrie^ down; the 
likeUest; answer may lie in betweep. Plainly, 


mu* be doU ycd beyond .the miufm, o;^ 
fcrably for g vmy long while, And, if 




happens that the principal inter-nrinisterial 
struggle he has had towage recently has an 
obvious bearing on thi* question of interest 
races. It now becomes the more important 
that he does not lose this struggle,* discussed 
in the next note below. 1 

.r ; 

HOUSING UOANS t , v 

,r i 

Against Two Tiers ' • - 1 - 

*T , fo ipain afisaidt on Mr Csllsghyi.has 
X borne from Mr Crossman, yfaa wanted 
to introduce a two-tier structure for foftarest 
rates on lu>usmg Icons, m he anq^unfed 
this summer, ’j fjc airy figutc being^fomed 
around was thap a%,{he loaASriC 
perhaps need jonjy (be, fo? soqm new 
houses of the pcm-luj^ry class m both 
the public apd. private" sector, the 
total vafop of loans.concerned need,only 
be between apd 4?,ooo million (pre- 
snmahv IP*red over,a number o£ years); 
so that if there was a subsidy to bang the 
interest, rate on ,tbem down by, say, pep 
cent, to somewfoare around or untfor 4} per 
cept, that iyov 4 o cost in total onlyrjjgme 
£ao . million or $ot—whkh the gnoofos of 
Zurich should be told is peanut^,, pouf! 
Anyway it was befog pointed out^ cheaper 
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loans fo t housing were in Labour's election 
manifesto* which Mr Callaghan's pieces of 
nonsense in t)se Finance Bill were not. . 

Now, there certainly is a case for pump¬ 
ing more funds into the housing market, 
if new building is not to dry up ; it has 
been threatening to dry up because the 
building societies have been umahje to attract 
enough savings to lend out profitably even 
at 6 J per cent. By the same token,, how¬ 
ever, it would be as unwise discriminatorfly 
to lower the price for particular segment* 
of /this scarde commodity of housing finahee 
as to keep the scarcity at its recent exces¬ 
sively tight flinch. The Treasury must be 
fearfully aware that, with a widely differen¬ 
tiated two-tier interest rate, "there would be 
great temptations to borrow funds in the 
cheaper market that Wotild really be re- 
utihaed in the dearer market, and the 
gnomes would be aware of that# too* 
It may be partly in order to help stave 
off Mr Crossman that Mr Callaghan has now 
moved to reduce all market interest rates a 
bit. It is to be hoped that the staving off 
succeeds. 


PARLIAMENT 

Shadow Boxing 

A S the Finance Bill winds slowly and 
noctumally through the committee 
stage on the floor of the House, it has 
become clear that the Conservatives are not 
trying overhard to bring down the Govern¬ 
ment, and that the Government is not 
striving to hurry things along. After two 
earlier divisions in winch the Government 
had a majority of only one, there were 
apologies from Conservative gentlemen 
who had unwittingly broken their gentle¬ 
men's agreement about pairing arrange¬ 
ments. After the dead heat on Wednesday 
because three Labour members were lost 
time was plenty of shouting but no resign¬ 
ing. 

So far from using the guillotine on the 
Finance Bill as they had threatened, the 
Treasury ministers have been cramming the 
order paper with new amendments. No 
doubt this shows an admirable honesty in 
admitting p*#t mistakes; but it will, by 
prolonging the committee stage right up to 
the end of June, add a number of logs to 
the Government's jam. Mr Wilson will not 
be very unhappy on that account. Most 
people now expect him to find, to his 
carefully-prepared surprise, that the second 
reading debates on the steel bill and the 
land bill cannot be held before the long 
summer recess. By the tjme Parliament 
meets again hi November anything may 
have happened, including a general election. 

The sleepiness of the Conservatives is 
surprising. In the country, as distinct from 
in Parliament, there are some growing signs 
of anti-government militancy. Industrial 
leaders, who started by being benevolently 
neutral to Labour (even although the City 
Was tSways hostile to it), now fill their 
boardroom statements with attacks on the 
Finance Bin ; the evidence of the local elcc- 
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tiotis remains overwhelming ; a small crowd 
of nuts now boo the Prime Minister whom¬ 
ever he goes. But the Tories' 90ft shuffling 
is not unimportant, because parliamentary 
journalists' reports on the “ Prime 
Minister's dominance over the House'' 
remain the one deinent of good press that 
the Government is getting. Mr Wilson may 
stiH hold the ring in Parliament, since there 
is no one very much in the opposite corner ; 
but it would Be interesting to see how he 
safvived, even there, after one not perhbps 
very powerful punch. 

VIETNAM 

This is Wrong 

W ar is atrocious; like the many- 
faceted eyes of a fly, it is composed 
of an infinite number of atrocious acts, each 
reflecting upon the other. But if one tries 
to preserve any standards at all there are 
some acts of war that must be condemned. 
The war in Vietnam has seen atrocities on 
both sides. The picture of a South Viet¬ 
namese beheaded by the Victcong published 
in Time magazine a week ago makes a grisly 
balance with the picture in London's news¬ 
papers last Sunday showing South Viet¬ 
namese troops shooting defectors in a 
ditch; one victim was looking up at his 
executioner with pleading eyes at the 
penultimate moment. Shooting prisoners 
(defectors or otherwise) is, quite simply, 
wrong. For months past there have been 
photographed instances of South Viet¬ 
namese brutality (the knife pressed against 
the prisoner’s throat, the head held under 
the water). But it is harder to maintain 
a distinction between the degrees of 
violence—short of methodical torture—that 
happen during interrogations than it is to 
make and enforce the simple rule: one must 
not kill prisoners. That this should be 
done by the side supported by the West 
makes it worse. 

There are those who object to photo¬ 
graphs of this kind being published, or 
even taken, at all. “ What was the photo¬ 
grapher doing ? ” it is asked. “ End he 
condone the horror ? ” (Even, in the cele¬ 
brated case of one Congo shooting, “ Did 
he have it posed ? ”) But where a photo¬ 
grapher merely record^ what happens he is 
doing no more than his journalist's duty of 
presenting the facts. Only his editor knows 
whether the picture is being published to 
tell the truth or to give readers a sadistic 
kick. But that such pictures should some¬ 
times be published is right. It rubs man's 
nose in the blood man is responsible fqr. 
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' obt a three-pronged riSdlnio Jordan." In 
the short term^Israel it stiH A champ that 
no Arab country can rcaUy take on: un¬ 
happily for Israel, this has little relevance 
to the long-term cold war. 

Since the year began there have been 
some ten sabotage incidents (ihost of then* 
minor and f senseless) carried out in 
Israd by a group of Palestinian terrorists 
known as “ *1 Fatah." The saboteurs are 
almost certainly trained and based in Syria: 
but the tracks from their raids all led back 
to convenient hideouts in Jcrdari. The 
Israeli courier-raid was a wtftafag, 
addressed particularly to King Hussein. Hit 
government has denied having anything to 
dp with the sabotage ; the Israelis are exert¬ 
ing pressure on Amman to prevent Jordan¬ 
ian territory being used. The warning 
follows an Israeli pattern that*ha$ become 
Traditional: all the same, it might not have 
happened (and two Jordanian children 
would still be alive) if the Israeli govern¬ 
ment were not having domestic political 
troubles of its own. It needs a confident 
government to withstand popular pressure 
for retaliation. 

The acts of sabotage were about all the 
Arabs had to show for the anti-Israel 
strategy dreamt up at their “summit" 
meeting eighteen months ago. As their 
prime ministers' latest conference in Cairo 
broke up on a wrangling note of disagree¬ 
ment, all their projected tactical moves 
seemed to have reached dead ends. The 
diversion of the Jordan’s headwaters, even 
if technically feasible, cannot be done 
without adequate military protective against 
Israeli counter-action. But thc^ Unified. 
Arab Command, tinder its Egyptian com¬ 
mander, can offer no prot e ct i on if Lebanon 
and Jordan will not allow it house room. 
(Sometimes the reluctance is the other way 
round; Syria has hospitably offered the 
Egyptians an air base, but the Egyptians 
are refusing to go there unless their safety 
is guaranteed.) And the Palestine Libera¬ 
tion Organisation has lost its president, Mr 
Shukairy, who tearfully resigned because 
the Arab heads of government refused, 
reasonably enough, to expel Tunisia from 
the Arab League because of President 
Bourguiba’s * peace moves" in regard to 
Isftd. Mr Shukairy*s departure might' 
seen} to be the one thing the Arab leaders 
can fed happy about—although it is too 
much to hope that he has disappeared for 
lung. 


... and one from Nasser 


ARABS AND ISRAEL 

A warning from Israel ... 

A Good referee, or even Jersey Joe** 
might have tried to push fsrad back 
to its corner. On May 27th, while the Arab 
countries, meeting in Cairo, were bleakly 
recognising that their current challenge to 
Israel had gone ^ up in rise smoke of their 
own discord, Israeli soldiers were carrying 


A t any rate Mr Shukairy was still around 
when President Nasser made a surprise 
appearance at the opening of the second 
Palestine national congress In Cairo on May 
31st. He had come, he explained, to sum¬ 
marise to the baffled and angry Palestinians 
what the Aftbs could, and could not, do 
about fame! (and abo to reassure them that 
Egypt’* heart was stfil in its right warm 


- 


place dven 
realities). 


if its mind recognised the cold. 
He was dear enough about what 
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He's a Charles Churchill accountant, an expert on machine tool finance. Voung in years, he's old 
in experience—a century of company know-how. He knows the facts and figures of machine 
tool purchase; of capital costs and allowances. His advice can benefit your business—help 
you to obtain the machines that will increase productivity, reduce costs, bring the quickest 
returns—he's backed by the entire resources of the Charles Churchill Group. Charles Churchill cover 
the entire field of machine tools—design, development, manufacture, installation/service; supply 
machines to Industry throughout the world. Replacements, new projects or .complete production 
lines, Charles Churchill provide the machine tools for the job. When it's a question of machine 
tools, take advantage of this technical know-how and experience...consult Charles Churchill. 
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QUESTION TIME 


whv arp wu #aw? 



Why research gets a* top prfortty 
with Shell-Hex and B.P. " 




It s because hupches, tea leaves, and 
the palm of the Marketing 
Manager’s hand, are not very satisfactory 
ways, of telling the future. 

We subscribe to the thought that if you 
know a lot about today, tomorrow will 
present fewer problems. And that’s why we 
initiate so much market research. 


most of it designed to keep us aware of 
all our customers’ opinions, needs 
and idiosyncrasies, finding what they , 
want and why they like or dislike 
what they have. In this way we keejj our 
' products oriented future-wise as 
somebody ihight have said 
in 'How to succeed in Business. 9 



SHSLlrMak AND B.P. UTD Qufcsnotf gOgfeYTHifaQ 
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Oofi k w&amm'i 
motthavc 
nttdt) i 
should get od 
aad scwondc 

eaou^Wfitefc fared. 


ftvwitlop sniff Mdh &*«*;,< «p9 <“ 

y wtre strong and; united *«wy» i 


ItiS&SSi 

■* -> 

^hetf yt^. 
ttta*: fc.fa 


5 SSS 1 

sow. therefore,i 


1&rn»d^fe%xdraafy»inc*Mte: tl», 
fared should choose tfce time 


Artbsand not_ _ 

for war. T^diYcriddBofdiejtevdiawat^ 
(which might,h»w fifoen Israel i«n 
war) dmSl re jtostpew ' 
were captb 

in Yraaen* 
anybody else. 
s«ue. It would be fine.if tbe Arab couo* 

tries could get on with their internal reforms 
(or revolutions) without being endlessly dis 
tracted by the compulsion to dare each other 
to stick pins into Israel. But will the final 
aim, Israel’s destruction, just fade away? 
One trouble is that there is no reason why 


« pbatpOoed 
« brotectina 
1th fSjSBSW its troops 
m no tieqe tosotrt fighting 
Moat of this makes gobd 



i na^ 

^ td his wages 
_ but nr jhm htsmt 
this may bfc detqed, because Mr 1 _ 

Woodcock » on holiday In Jugoslavia, aid 
he mid* regard k as Jmpuhst for the 
other George to act without asking team. 

Actually, the unions cannot easily be 
blamed for what is happening. They are 
expressing, at least m conference resolu¬ 
tions, a sort of wistful paper loyalty towards 
their Labour Government’s incomes policy 
But an impossible situation has been 
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PARLIAMENTARY OATHS 


41f Restrictive oaths, Jake restrictive 
QJI bws, Mke si! restnotaonj In fact, may 
Ji be considered to be m themselves 
objectionable They are fetters on a man’s 
freedom of action* . . . Now, k is 
scarcdy too much to soy that the 

Roman Catholic PadrJdamentary oath, and 
we should be disposed to add every Parlia¬ 
mentary oath . . is either super¬ 
fluous, or inoperative, or unmoral—some- 
tunes perhaps all three . . . For our¬ 
selves, we doubt whether any office or 
parliamentary oaths are of the faintest use 
or m the least degree desirable. A sample 
oath of allegiance no one probably would 
object to, but where is the need for it, or 
what would be the good of at ? Is it con¬ 
ceivable that any man would go into 
Parliament with the least idea of subvert¬ 
ing the Throne, or orohknng the Quash; 
or that* if be did, be would not be perfectly 
harmless there; or that, of he went in with 
any such aim, the oath would restrain him 
for one hour ? What would be the purpose 
of an oath bindmp Members to be faithful 
to the Constitution ? Would k not be 


cither unmeaning or unmoral ? la it not 
as much the bounden duty of every Senator 
to amend the Cootnutaon aa m maintain 
it—to improve our institutions according to 
has muttons of omprovement, even tf such 
improvement involves a manifest stop m a 
cteoMcrabc, add therefore by implication, 
in a Republican direction ? Is the Tbraoe 
less important or less dear to us than the 
Church ? And are we prepared to exclude 
Members who ate Republicans at heart, or 
to bind them, while in Parliament, to 
forgo their Republican predilections ? The 
only declaration that justice and sound 
sense suggest that we ought to demand 
from our representatives, would be “ that 
they would honestly and faithfully consult 
and act for the we&u* of the country, 
according to the best of then ability and 
lpghJS ” end probably wisdom and good 
Sense would suggest further that we should 
let even this alone. It is an oath virtually 
implied and taken by their candidature, and 
no forms oould ever bond men whose con¬ 
sciences dad not already bind them 
adequately to ao elementary an obligation. 
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:ed by die Government's attempt first 
die uaioos to the Idea of an incomes 
, and then to make dear that the 
policy has not really started yet. There is. 
In these circumstances, every temptation 
^ to try to get in quickly under the wife. The 
^pressure on the shop floor often comes from 
quite small groups of workers; as suggested 
below, it is not even the shop stewards who 
the van. 

bus in a position where union 
privately thankful to see « 
rgrng, but no firm policy it- 
c, the Government if being 
l back to trying to tone dowh 
ily by increased fear of the 
is whether k i? betteC 
among everybody, by 
^economy into recession; 
it not be more humane 
7 at of the sack as a wea- 
t/'t/few troublemakers—includ- 
Wfr chairmen of some nation- 
gv they persist in disregarding 


Bnochy or Anarchy f 

"iMting Btrming - 
^ the surface, the recent 
fiffc Midland engineering 
seemed to follow a familiar 
*'afew ftfcpn walking out, and affect¬ 
um* wr numbers of workers in a 
ntimber Bf hfghl^mtegrated industries. But 
local observers say mat these strikes are 
sociologically different. They are often 
against the advice of shop stewards, who 
normally lead them. They are against die 
idea and possible practice of an incomes 
policy (“ let's get in before it starts rt ). Most 
important, they are not a product of work¬ 
ing-class unity and militancy, more of In¬ 
dividualist and bourgeois greed. The urikers 
know how badly their mates will be affected, 
and don’t seem to care; in the old days, 
the strikers were either innocent, and aid 
not realise the full consequences of what 
they did, or militant, and did not care, 
because their cause was the workers' cause. 

This anarchy is part of the emergence of 
a fully-fledged lower-middle class in pkoe 
of a native working class in the Mid¬ 
lands. It goes with buying your own 
house—and trying to insist, as happened 
this week, that Its value will not be 
threatened by the presence of coloured 
neighbours. Some Midlanders, looking at 
their local election results, say it also goes 
with voting Conservative, for the “nice” 
party. And the Toryism of the new gentility 
is of Mr Enoch Powell’s variety: it is by no 
coincidence that he has been member for 
Wolverhampton for nineteen years. 

These new manifestations have obvious 
short-term electoral advantages for the 
Tories, but could also carry a colossal long¬ 
term danger: that they become a party, not 
of two mutually-respectful nations, nor even 
of one sodally-responsible yet thrusting 
nation, but of a narrow monetary scale of 
values, which k the last thing that some old- 
fashioned Tories thought they stood for. 
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'T\r heard 

Japanese machine tools are uood. 
hid where can I «»ct 
the I’u 11 story ?" 


Many foreign businessmen find 
themselves in this kind of quan¬ 
dary. They don't want to spend 
the time and money making a 
direct survey of every manufac¬ 
turer of the product they’re inter¬ 
ested in. Yet they want to be sure 
of getting the best in terms of price 
and quality. And they want to get 
the best possible credit terms and 
after-service. 

If you have similar problems/ 
you’ll find your best solution is to 
contact a trusted, integrated Japa¬ 
nese trading organization like 
Marubeni-Iida. 


FREE PRODUCT DATA 

With its vast experience and staff 
of 7,000 trading specialists, Maru¬ 
beni-Iida can provide you with 
detailed information on any Japa¬ 
nese product — from industrial 
plants to kitchen ware. Chances 
are our overseas branch will have 
all the information you’ll need. If 
they don’t, they can telex for it 
immediately from our head office. 

Once you’ve made your decision 
and placed your order, we will 
take full responsibility from there 
on. We will place the order, pre¬ 


pare alt documents, obtain neces- j 
sary government licences, arrange t 
for shipment, delivery, payment, I 
after-sendee, etc. We make trading | 
with Japan easy and headache-free. 1 
With 45 domestic offices and 78 \ 
overseas branches and affiliates, 1 
Marubeni-Iida is thoroughly fa¬ 
miliar with trading patterns both 1 
in Japan and abroad. Our inde- , 
pendence and long-established re¬ 
putation for efficiency and fair¬ 
dealing are your assurance that J 
your interests will be fully pro- j 
tected at all times. For further j 
details contact our nearest office, j 


Trader* with (global Coverage * 

^ Marubeni-Iida Co., Ltd. 


XONDON OFFICE: Moor House,London Wall. London, E,02. QMes: MARUBENI LONDON EC2. Telex: UK23285,21716. Telephone;MET0840-0849 
HEAD OFFICE: F.O. 8*C Central 1000, Osaka, Japan Cable Address: MARUBENI OSAKA. Telex: OS-3261, 3262 
TOKYO OFFICE} F.O. Bo* Centre! 595, Tokyo, Japan. Cable Address:MARUBENI TOKYO. Telex; TK-2326, 2327,2328 
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REPORT 



Who organises the Americas ? 


S alvaging what it can from the Dominican driftwood* the 
American Administration is using it to build a stronger, hand¬ 
somer image of the Organisations of American States. The creation, 
for the first time in history, of at! inter-American peace-keeping 
force was the central theme of President Johnson’s address to the 
graduating class of Baylor University, Texas, on May 28th. 
“ That,” said the President, 41 may be the greatest achievement of 
all” Outlining the changing nature of world conflict, and the 
danger this represented to the inter-American system, he suggested 
that “ new international machinery ” was needed: he implied that 
the OAS force was the nucleus of the machinery he had in mind. 

When the image is brought down from the pinnacle of the 
President’s vision, its toes look worryingly like clay. The organisa¬ 
tion's part in the Dominican crisis, both through its nominal com¬ 
mand of the inter-American force and through the “ mediating ” 
presence of its Uruguayan secretary-general, Sefior Jos6 Mora, has 
evoked a hostility that is the only thing that unites the warring 
Dominicans, While, in Texas, President Johnson was talking of a 
u greatest achievement,” in Santo Domingo, General Imbert, the 
junta leader, and Colonel Caamafio, the 44 constitutionalist rebel ” 
leader, were in chorus telling Sefior Mora that he should pack up 
and go home. 

General Imbert had two straightforward complaints. First, that 
the presence of Sefior Mora (and, presumably, the inter-American 
force) was preventing him from mopping up his opponents and 
taking over the place; second, that Sefior Mora (and again the 
force) had, on May 28th, taken control of the central bank and 
the $5 million that the United States had deposited there. Instead 
of the money going, as it had before, into General Imbert’s charge, 
Sefior Mora was proposing to use it to pay the official salaries due 
to soldiers and civilians on both sides. 

Nobody should run away with the idea that this disposed Colonel 
Caamafio to show any gratitude: on May 29th, he denounced 
Sefior Mora as “ partial ” to the military junta; next day his 
“foreign minister,” Sefior Jottin Cury, wrote to die OAS head¬ 
quarters in Washington denouncing the peace-keeping force as 


well. All these complaints could equally be made against the United 
States: the point is that since the OAS is being built up to be 
something it is not, it has become a sitting target for frustrated 
snipers on all sides. “ Nobody,” wrote Sefior Cury with mild irony, 
“has been able to establish a difference between the (American] 
interventionists and the Organisation of American States.” 

There lies the trouble. It is not only the unconvincing pro¬ 
portions of the “ inter-American ” force: on the latest count there 
were 16,000 American marines and paratroopers (but fhfcre are 
reports that the remainder of the 4,000 marines are to be withdrawn 
very soon) to about 1,500 Latin Americans, mainly Brazilians and 
including the force’s titular commander. General Panapco 
Alvim. Never robust, and without pretensions to be a unifying 
body, the OAS has clung doggedly to the lifeline of the principles 
enunciated in its 1948 charter. These said tbat> no state or group 
of states has the right to interfere in the internal affairs of another, 
and that the territory of each state is inviolable and cannot be the 
object of military occupation. Even when exposed to the full 
battery of American pressure over Cuba, the organisation kept Its 
fingertips on the charter. The rude kicking away of this lifeline has 
also kicked away, at least temporarily, what remained of the organi¬ 
sation's self-respect and authority. 

A sign of its great discomposure was the failure of any erf the 
foreign ministers of its member countries (except Brazil end Para¬ 
guay) to turn up for a scheduled meeting'in Washington last 
week. Nor, in the present conflict of authority between the United 
Nations and the OAS, are all the Latin American governments as 
convinced as the United States would like them to he that peace¬ 
keeping in the Dominican Republic should be kept within the inter- 
American family The same countries that bad refused on May 
6th to vote for an inter-American force have now aWrcfused to 
sign a joint .message to the Security Council affirming fftcir attach¬ 
ment to the OAS. Qo Wednesday, five major republics (Mexico, 
Uruguay, Argentina, GhHe and VeUemida) again regtsseapd 
by refusing co atipport an OAS resdntion setting up a* ffryw maiT 
mediation committee (indodktg vbat-^utn-tfavailed American 
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Ellsworth Bunker), to hdp f die ,uxtfbftun*tc Sdfat P 
* no' listin'co#i#trjr is mty ihe causq^f 

walking out of the orgaiwatkfcb yet# * 1 V 


envoy Mr 
Mora. Yet 

rupture by walking out of the 7 organisation/yet# 

Latin American governments dej notltfek^ the threat of 
munism lightly. Leaving aside the regimes that cry “ communist H 
as a reflex reaction to any trouble, the more responsible govern¬ 
ments would probably be prepared to go along with American, 
or inter-American, intervention if there were solid evidence of 
communist subversion or penetration £ro$t outside. In the a haggle f , 
of sudi evidence, governments voutd not be counted upon t&y *; 







h rsaiior member. The problem for the American: Administration 
is 4 tm the organisation is not, in its present weak and unhealthy 
state, an efficient instrument. Yet, if it were any healthier, it would 
. .certainly want to define its functions for itself rather than have 
itbem laid* down |c by President Johnson. 

f % n©\ 


BRAZIL- 


. ^' 


<v 


j: 





Johnson's 


from 

T he fcrazilirtr J&fxnxAtM has assU 
cate In 



tnhiO y 
depcMp? 

the ttm'D^San' flBigb Difltite 
was foreign minister during 
Goulart’s presidency. 

President Castelo Branco atid his closest 
advisers, particularly his intelligence Jatnd 
propaganda chief, General Golbety do 
Couto e Silva, ate former students and 
teachers erf the Escola Superior de Guerra. 
This Brazilian counterpart, and partial off¬ 
shoot, of the national war college in 
Washington lays down that Brazil's security 
is best served by acknowledging that the 
world is divided into two power blocks and 
that Brazil belongs by culture and tradition 
to the democratic west. So it follows that 
Brazil must accept the fact, however un¬ 
palatable to some, that it te strategically and 
economically entirely dependent upon the 
United States. It is this way of thinking 
fhat led to official Brazilian support for 
American intervention in the Dominican 
Republic, support which has been carried 
to the length of dispatching crack Brazilian 
ttoops to give a certain reality to the 
hitherto symbolic <( inter-American force.” 

Newspaper comment here on the 
Dominican crisis, and Brazil's attitude to* 
wards it, has been varied. Middle class 
opinion—the only opinion expressed in the 

E ssS—has ranged from extreme hostility by 
t-wing nationalists to the expression of 
wholehearted support for every aspect of 
Washington's current anti-communist drive. 
(But there was a unanimous howl of press 
protest when it was suggested recently that 
Brazil might send troops to south Vietnam.) 
The Brazilian man in the street—that 
elusive character—is, more than anything 
d*e, perplexed that it should be Brazilian 
•oldiers who must help to piill American 
chestnuts out of die file. 

The Jbrrkd do Brasil, whose oscillating 
policy on aR major issues reflects the funds* 
mental worries of dwightfukBrazflians, has 
s ub merged ha dpubt* about . American 
poUcy/AV burst of otriopjlist pride. It 


argued last week Btgritfog 1 military 

pawnee in Santo Dqmpgo, the choice of 
(Stoical Hugo PaoaSeb Alvina as com¬ 
mander of tpe OAS fitapes and the ptotpi- 
pegt;mte of the Bwfc* foreign minister,,? 
> ffye&m :mm Lehfio da Gunha, all go 
Pfsove BrsziTs' leadership in the sub* 
" * nt. Rut it is a leadership with few 
cs. Already it has stirred traditional 
tttaeJrritation. 

... jo siitMan is twpifcfmi new 
development* v tftt the intemm4%dfll^ 

. scene, Thm was a tremeim«Mr sue lag 

* week when Senhor Miguel Mate, form** 
governor of Pemambucb, who had eluded 
military and police surveillance for some 

* days, suddenly turned up in the asylum of 

* „ t |cL } ambassador) " resident 

Thanks pardjrto bis own left-witog poiirfiW 
but mainly to the severity with which he 
has been pursued by the anti-communist 
inquisitors since his arrest on March 31st 
last year, Scnhor Arrais has been adopted 
by Brasilian liberals at the symbol of the 
“ martyrdom of democracy ” under the 
Castelo Branco regime. Rumour has it 
that Arrais had received a warning from a 
friend in the supreme court that the 
government intended to use the fact that 
nc had recently been granted habeas corpus 


H * ?6ter against the SudSdjpy. v,. £ ^ 
Aigwia has, no politic*! tejrfmp jtwpy 
withlJra?iL Bist’it »lyery l&ety tbat’H* 
gtiv&nnxnt will #U»w Senhto Arrais to 
a«6c$*.WreSideiit Besb$a*s 
,t tkfct to v r«mor« “s&bverimiJi * oiljMg&fce 

' *££*#>: 

«*/ ‘ 


and 

Senhor Leonel Brizola is doing in nearby 
Uruguay. 

The military hardliners are curaendy 
, epjbyfng themselves* seizing more books. 
^They^ nave; ^ven protectively P krrdRed 
that “revolutionary” publisher Senhor 
Enio Silvfira, whose subversive titles range 
from every kind of Brazilian Marxist Out¬ 
pouring to a James Bond translation. 
President Castelo Branco has again rebuked 
the military zealots. And another outraged 
manifesto has appeared demanding freedom 
of political expression. Prominent among 
the signers are members of the “Arrais 
coterie.” But many of these can hardly be 
labelled leftists. 
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MALAYSIA 

People's 

Enemy? 

FROM OUR SINGAPORF CORRESPONDENT 

foBoDY now believes the Indonesians 
can crush Malaysia, bUt there is & * 
serious danger that this experiment in 
multi-racialism could collapse from withip. 
Of the federation's 11 million people, 42 
per cent are Chinese, 38 per cent Malays, 
the rest Indians, Dyaks and others. Over' 
the past months, tension between the mainly 
Malay leadership in Kuala Lumpur and the, 
mainly Chinese leadership of the People’s 
Action party, which governs Singapore, has 
been increasing until today both side? 
openly accuse each other of playing racial 
politics. 

Timku Abdul Rahman’s federal Alliahoe 
government publicly admitted the danger 
, for the first time last week; far the King 9 * 
speech. Jt mentioned “ threats to ou* 


security ” both from outside and from 
“ within the country.” “ Do you mean us?” 
demanded Singapore's prime minister, Mr 
Lee Kuan Yew. An Alliance backbencher 
yelled “yes.” Nobody on the ministerial 
benches corrected him. 

Later a minister openly declared that 
Malaysia was being threatened externally by 
Indonesia and internally by Mr Lee and 
" his brand of politics.” An AHiance back¬ 
bencher opened the debate on the Speech 
with a full-scale attack on Mr Lee and the 
PAP. Referring to the Chinese in Singapore, 
he said they had never known Malay rule 
and could not bear the idea that people they 
had so fang kept under their heels should 
qpw be in a position to rule diem. 

In parliament and elsewhere Mr Lee 
denied the charges. Singapore bad never 
agreed to Malay rule, he said. It had agreed 
to Malaysian rule. He referred to a head¬ 
line in a newspaper, Uitisan Melayu (which 
has been described by the Timka as the 
rfoice of the Malays) which labelled Mr Lee 
h'tan endeny of the people” jurt* in which 

Data Syed.Jjaafw Alba*, secretary-general 

of jthe United Afatoys JUmcml prganisarion, 
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the m**n component of gqye^n^ 

ojeotj hedf urge* Htfayw to unit* *p f§$e 

“ the present challenge/’ , , 

Dr Ismail, Malay tiji’s,minister for jhonou: 
affairs, praised by MtoiLee-a* a moderate,, 
offered a concise explanation of the trouble. 
There were two Ways of establishing 
Malaysia, he said. One was the platform 
of the PAP, which wants to impose non- 
cartmmdmm right away. The other was the 
Alliance method: first, inter-racial harmony 
between racially organised groups such 
as UMNO, the Malayan Chinese Associa¬ 
tion and the Malayan Indian Congress (the 
three components of the government), and 
only then did ultimate stage of noocommun- 
alism ; Singapore's minister for culture, an 
Indian, replied that the communal bodies 
which form the Alliance are set on resisting 
any development that would undermine 
racial groups. “Malays who join the 
PAP, which stands for a Malaysian 
Malaysia, are being called traitors to their 
race by UMNO leaders/' he said. 

Both the Alliance and the PAP insist they 
still stand for a Malaysian Malaysia. Mr 
Lee suggested that if they want to chfenge 
their minds they had better decide now. 
He argued that, if Malays are daily exhorted 
to unite as Malays and not as Malaysians, 
there will never be a Malaysian nation. He 
said Singapore had no intention of leaving 
Malaysia, but it would be ready, if neces¬ 
sary, “ to consider a getting together of all 
those states which believed in a Malaysian 
Malaysia,” meaning Singapore, Sabah and 
Sarawak, and possibly the Malayan states 
of Malacca and Penang He Anied that 
the Suhan of Johore would not want his 
state to join Indonesia, as had been sug¬ 
gested bv the official organ of UMNO. 
Several UMNO leaders have made this 
threat : if the Chinese push too hard, 
the Malays will turn to Indonesia. Mr 
Tan Sicw Sin, Malaysia’s (Chinese) minis¬ 
ter for finance, described Mr Lee as “ the 
greatest disruptive force in the entire history 
of Malaya and Malaysia,” and warned him 
that his idea of partitioning Malaysia could 
only lead to bloodshed. 

The debate clearty parks thp beginning 
of a new phase in Malaysian affJirt. Next 
Sunday the PAP will hold a demonstration 
in support of a Malaysian Malaysia. This 
is the first of a scries of such meetings to be 
held throughout Malaysia, jn wWck fpr the 
first time, the PAP will* venture 1 lhto Sabah, 
Sarawak and other parts of‘Malaysia, It 
will be accompanied by four other non- 
communal political parties, now joined with 
it in the Malaysia Convention, k force fhat 
could easily develop into a united frpnt as 
powerful as the Alliance. 

Mr Lee Kuan Yew wants more than a 
verbal assurance that the UMNO leaders 
are not working for a Malay-dominated 
Malaysia. There is fear and suspicion on 
both sides, and the situation is becoming 
serious because the gap between the Tunku 
and Mr Lee seems to be widening. Both 
Continue to play golf on the same course, 
but never together. 


CHJAW&ABMYr „ 

t\' r V<' m 'I * \ Vfb 

Goocfc-qye to 1 
gold'braid 

PY 4 CORRESPONDENT , ^ . 

S ome joo^ooq ^cd stars rqpc over China 
on Tuesday ip |the entire officer corps 
of the People’s Liberation Army threw off 


1 western-style 


bats, along with 


_le’* peaked 
their badges of rank? and put on guerrilla- 
style “liberation caps 9 ’ bearing the five- 
pointed symbol of revolution, Thjs glorious 
return to “ redness ” and revolutionary &an 
bad been f decreed by .the standing com¬ 
mittee qf the National People’s Congress. 
As bom June ist, the system of military 
ranks in the Chinese armed forces has been 
abolished and a uniform uniform established 
for officers and men of all services. 

Beyond the sartorial changes, it i$ still 
nojt dear bow much of China’s conventional 
army structure has been swept away. If a 
marshal loses his badges of rank, do^$ be 
also lose the £140 a month differential over 
the private's Income of less than £1 ? If 
there is to be no officer class, will some 75 
military academies dose their doors ? 

The decree may have been kept 
deliberately vague so that the party leader¬ 
ship might see how much the officers will 
stand for while it gropes for the balancing 
point between the needs of a modern tech 
nically advanced army, and the demands of 
the party for tight control. The army’s 
potential threat to party payer is different 
in dimension from tW m the Soviet UbioO 
because of the guerrilla tradition the party 
now seeks to revive. Throughput the 
revolutionary period, party and army Were 
both bearers of the red banner, their leader¬ 
ships and functions all but fused. Evefi 
after the reorganisation of guerrilla veterans 
and new recruits into a military hierarchy 
on the Soviet model in 1955, r ^ c aftri y Main¬ 
tained its independent prestige, the vast 
majority of officers were party members and 
top army men shared top party counsels. 

In 1956 the party scented the rise of a 
14 professional ” ahtty spirit and launched a 
three year rectification campaign during 
which the newly introduced officer salaries 
were cut and majors were made to peel 
potatoes with privates in the “officers to 
the ranks ” movement. Burin 1959, during 
the chaotic aftermath of the Great Leap 
Forward, the feared-For challenge cam 
Marshal P’eng Teh-huai, the former 
cpmmander of the Chinese forces in Korea 
and then minister of defence, challenged 
Mao Tse-tung on basic issues of economic 




priorities as well as on the pteVtttffffcftf 
the military. 

Mara 
ministry 1 
Piao,* wb 

level officers and 
accompanied by an < 
command network 
military hieigrchy at every level. After an 
intensive remouldm* 
down the ranks, tne army Was declared to 
be so successfully purified that^s (y^itHK| 
A new nationwide propaganda drive until 
all Chinese'to "Learn'from the ^People’s 
Liberation Army." * * * v i 

The drive continues todays hut ititt^fhe 
shadow of P’eng Tdhvhuai haaj not quite 
hided. .Recant Tumours about' Man tmiqg 
seriously ill must have been a teminctothat 
without hit personal authority an msurgeot 
P’eng.might be difficult to pul down.. It fa 
highly doubtful whether At thtt- stage^dte 
abolition of ranks .alone would eUmHtatc 
such a challenge, .but fortunately, foft the 
party, no successor to P’eng is lajjgbt; the 
civil war commander-in-qhief^ Marshal Chu 
Teh, is almost So and completely loyal; the 
minister of defence, Marshal Lon PlaQi 
makes only occasional appearances because 
of what is suspected to be cubero%* 

losis; the Chief of Staff, General Ji#* 
cb’ing, ia a former head of security who 
reportedly was put Ip by the party after 
the rout of P’eng to-supervise* the tightening 
of party control. f 

Denuded Chinese officers must be 
wondering at the justice of a change that 
curtails their authority while they^ are 
simultaneously bailed os models qf political 
reliability. There h?ve bepi no recept 
reports of restiveness in the grmjr aqd 
indeed, it fa probably because the party taw 
feels relatively confident about the army vipt 
it dares to take so drastic a step without |ear 
of a dangerpus ryactiotu 

While the abolition of military ra 
in line with the party 4 ! continuing ef 
break down the army as a separate 
rate group, it comes at a — 

Chinese society is being mop 
a “down to tfie people 4 ’ movement 
designed to remove all barriers between 
leaders agd followers. ^Bxpertnes 41 
professional standing, as against idebft 
purity—has not been disavowed (ambitiOqa 
technocrats have, indeed,, douode&t 
encouraged by China’s second atomic bdmb 
explosion), but it is not now being stresj^o, 
The army can hardly protest at its ehfobptd 
reversion to gvlerrifia forms aqa gurifriUk 
spirit when it has been chosen W thc J revolu¬ 
tionary harbinger both for China and tor 
the under-deve)o^ed World. 


. !• 

onto 




Where are *U the m14ws now; SQ n * to cloth cap* every one. 
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GERMANY 


Little men of 
property 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


W est Germany’s political parties 
have agreed to hold their election 
campaign fire until August 8th, six weeks 
before polling day on September 19th. But 
m practice the armistice, inspired more by 
desire to space party funds than by fear of 
boring the electorate* seems to apply only 
co dose combat on die hoardings. Already 
for several weeks Herr Erhard has been per¬ 
sonally discharging long-range broadsides 
from columns hired in some 500 daily 
newspapers—«t a total cost to the taxpayer, 
the Bundestag clicked last month, of about 
200,000 marks. 

At last weekend’s conference of Protes¬ 
tant members of the Christian Democratic 
Union, the chancellor sternly dispelled the 
prospect of a post-election parley that might 
admit the Social Democrats, at long last, 
into sharing the business of government. 
The model of German democracy that the 
Social Democrats were proffering the elec¬ 
torate, Herr Erhard said, was no alternative 
to his: theirs was a sham, like the dum¬ 
mies shopkeepers display when the real 
tiling is out of stock. He accused the 
Social Democrats of hatching policies that 
would transform the Christian Democrats' 
achievement into a welfare state “ ignorant 
of politics but knowledgeable about pen¬ 
sions—a society of consumers controlled 
in a marxist manner, and led by the nose, 
happy and carefree, towards the year 
2000.” In other words, Herr Erhard does 
not intend to deviate an inch from the 


rambling, liberal path of a market economy 
(which he has defined as “ free enterprise 
tempered by social responsibility ”), to make 
rdom for co-regents who might want to keep 
to a more clearly mapped way. 

The Christian Democrats have contrived 
the appearance this spring of two especially 
conspicuous tokens of the earnestness of 
their intention to give everybody in the 
booming land of the social market economy 
^ chance of becoming a man of property, at 
least in modest fashion. The first is yet 
another offer, to persons of small income, 
of shares in a prominent industrial concern. 
The second is legislation designed to give 
all Workers a new opportunity to save and 
invest. “Property for All” is probably 
Herr Erhard's dearest election slogan. 

The loudly brandished shares—3,750,000 
of too maths each, buyable at all banks tip 
to June 21 at—are In the state-owned 
Vereirifae Elektrizitiits und Bergwerks AG 
OMKfe* stab), a corporation with hold- 
wrn% petroleum and 
Arnm Hibernia and 
Sche hre n C hemle AG. The subscriber's 
mm not exceed 14,000 


international report 

(about £1,250) a year. First to be served— 
and the issue is already oversubscribed— 
will be those with infcttf'SyOOqfplfksayear, 
those earning under' it,000 mirks come 
next. Nobody may buy more than five 
shares. This popular transaction is the third 
of its kind in west Germany. In 1959, 81.5 
million marks of stock in the state-owned 
Preussische Bergwerks und Hiitten AG 
(Preussag) was offered for sale on terms 
specially favourable to the 4 ‘ little man ”; 
and in 1961, 360 million marks of Volks¬ 
wagen stock was sold to 1.5 million share¬ 
holders. 

At the beginning of May, the government 
took a further step towards the more equit¬ 
able distribution of wealth by persuading 
parliament to amend the law on the pro¬ 
motion of workers' savings, which is known 
popularly as the 44 DM 312 law.” This law, 
dating from July 12, 1961, authorised 
employers to make tax-free payments to 
employees of up to 312 marks each a year, 
which must be invested in one of several 
ways—in savings entitled to a state 
premium, in shares in his company, or in 
a loan to it. Hitherto there has been little 
response. But the amendment in May 
permits the amount of such payments to be 
negotiated through collective bargaining by 
trade unions. 

The unions will certainly want to 
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exploit this opportunity in future w4gc 
fiegotiationa. The construction workers' 
union (comprising hatf a ffiffiite members 
all engaged in the building industry)'has in 
fact already negotiated such an agreement. 
From January x, 1966, building firms will 
contribute nine pfennigs (nearly twopence) 
per hour to the savings account of every 
worker who himself will contribute two 
pfennigs an hour to the same fund. The 
employee can choose in which of the 
various possible ways his savings are to be 
invested. Expens reckon that die average 
skilled building worker, after forty years in 
the trade, could set aside in this way some 
2ojxx> marks or £1,800 (including payment 
of compound interest). 

The Christian Democrats have the ad¬ 
vantage of being in power. The Social 
Democrats have not yet given a dear, vote¬ 
winning shape to their ideas*for a fairer 
distribution of the national wealth. They 
have talked of creating a German national 
foundation, in support of which a tax would 
be levied on capital gains and death duties 
paid on large estates. This foundation 
would then issue people's shares to finance 
urgent public projects. The enviable pub¬ 
licity now being given to the sale of Veba 
shares, and to the amended “DM 312 
law ” may stimulate them to bring out 
clearer and more colourful plans. 


PORTUGAL 

Novel and 
Nemesis 

L iterary prizes are notorious creators of 
bad blood, but the storms produced by 
such awards are usually confined to a jug 
of dry Martinis. It has been left to Portugal 
to provide a more extensive and reverberat¬ 
ing row after the recent award of the 
society of authors' grand prix for the novel 
of 1965 to Luandmo Vieira for his book 
44 Luuanda.” The trouble was that the 
author, whose real name is Jos£ Vieira 
Mateus da Grata, .was serving a 14-year 
sentence of imprisonment on political 
charges, and the Portuguese government felt 
strongly enough to react to the award on 
May 23rd by dissolving the society of 
authors (whose offices had already been 
wrecked) and detaining three members of 
the jury that chose the offending book. A 
hundred Portuguese authors demanded the 
jurymen's release ; on May 27th there were 
student demonstrations against the arrests 
at the Lisbon book fair ; and further pro¬ 
tests are likely, both inside and putside 
Portugal. 

The government repeats loudly that the 
choice was an insult to the Portuguese 
nation and aro»y> while the society of 
authors replies more qdfctfyr and mote 
effectively that the book was picked onto 
literary merits and that prise* bad been 
awarded to Mr Vieira on three previous 


occasions (once for this same book) without 
anything being said. The moral would seem 
to be that all governments make fools of 
themselves when they interfere in matters 
of this sort, and that a government in the 
position of the present Portuguese one lends 
itself by its every action to political demon¬ 
strations against it. The unfortunate jury¬ 
men who have been thrown into prison can 
console themselves with the thought that 
they are following in the footsteps of 
Camoens ; but there are some traditions that 
are better left uncontinued. 
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CEYLON 


Facts of Life 



FROM OUR CEYLON CORRESPONDENT 


B ackbenchers in Ceylon's new govern* 
meat have got together in 6 
“ ginger group ”; an early signal that 
things are not going as well or as quickly 
as they had expected when their conserva¬ 
tive United National jjarty Won the Elec¬ 
tions in March. Certainly the shortage Of 
many essential articles still keeps prices 
rising steadily to the accompaniment of 
opposition sniggers and ministerial 
chastisement of " unscrupulous traders.*’ 
In order to chasten his restless young sup* 
porters, the prime minister, Mr Dudley 
Senanayake, lectured them recently on the 
economic facts of life. 

In the last few years adverse price trepds 
have frustrated Ceylon’s attempt to increase 
its external earnings by raising the volume 
of its export crops. In 1963 and 1964 the 
terms of trade grew worse by 13 per Cent. 
This has meant that import capacity has 
failed to match the needs of Ceylon’s 
rapidly rising population or the needs of 
new industries for machinery and raw 
materials. The country has' presented an 
increasingly dismal picture of soaring 
prices, lengthening queues at co-operative 
shops and employment bureaus, industries 
throttled in infancy and plantations denied 
their chance of increased productivity. 

But Ceylon is not entirely the victim of 
external adversities. Heavy fobd^subsidies 
(lor consumer and producer alike), health 
facilities that even affluent societies would 
envy and other costly welfare benefits have 
resulted in worrying fiscal expansion. Some 
corrective measures are obviously necessary 
but none are easy to take. 

Mr Senanayake is particularly sensitive 
to the dichotomy of what he has called 
“ economically necessary ” and “ demo¬ 
cratically unpalatable”; in 1953 he had 
to resign office when mass demonstrations 
followed his removal of the rice subsidy. 
Three years ago, the finance minister, Mr 
Dias Bandaranaike tried the same game, a 
little less roughly, but he was snuffed 
out too. So Ceylon’s case for foreign 
assistance, particularly from the West, is as 
much political as economic. A left-wing 
government has been ousted democratically 
and the new government is arguing that if 
(he West is genuinely concerned with sur¬ 
vival of free institutions it must also 
appreciate the hazards of democracy. 

The government is satisfied that at its 
discussions with the International Monet¬ 
ary Fund last month these difficulties were 
understood. Though corrective policies in 
internal finance were discussed, no “un¬ 
realistic ” demands, such as the removal of 
subsidies, were made. For its part, the 
Ceylonese government has already 
announced an increase in bank rate from 4 
to 5 per cent and it has successfully negoti¬ 
ated an agreement compensating the oil com¬ 
panies for their nationalised installations. 
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products. Second, it needs to relieve the 
critical shortage of fertilisers, transport 
equipment, chemicals and electrical goods. 
The government believes that asking for 
foreign aid for consumer goods is fair 
enough: Ceylon’s reliance on foreign aid 
for imports (about 5 per cent) is negligible 
when compared with the average Asian 
figure of 22 per cent. Nevertheless, Ceylon 
expects to qse at least part of the anticipated 
aid this year and next for modest develop¬ 
ment plans. Long-term programmes for 
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Ceylon’s case for more financial support. 
This week, a team from the World Bank 
arrived to make' ad' etteh^fve Appraisal of 
the country's needs. Ceylon is confident 
that the bank will spooler Ota'-* AM*6ey$>A 
<- Club” and that. tbe-ddnor 'cauntriea wil 
meet in London before Qeyton's bddaMLfa 
late July. America led BritaiawsliWy 
to be the leading members of a gfoup ftW 
would include, it ,is 
Germany, Japan and certain p^nmqnyvea^th 
countries. 


NATO 

The Healey Look 

When Nato’s defence ministers met in 
Paris on Monday Mr Denis Healey, the 
British minister, put forward some ideas 
that have led to talk about a “ new ” 
British strategy lor the Nato forces in 
Europe. What has Mr Healey suggested, 
and how new is it ? 

Air Healey's argument seems to run as 
follows: 

1 . Ir is necessary to bring Nato plan¬ 
ning into a closer relation with reality. 
For some years now it has been apparent 
that the force levels aimed at as a result 
of the Lisboh meeting in 1954 would 
never be reached excepi at the cost of an 
economic effort that most of the European 
allies are neither willing nor able to make. 
In future it is the British government’s 
opinion (which now seems to have been 
accepted by its allies in Paris) that stra¬ 
tegic planning should be based on the 
forces that exist at the moment. 

2 . It is thought thit the change in the 
political situation in Europe, mainly due 
to an evolution in relations between 
Russia and the western allies, has de¬ 
creased the number of contingencies that 
the alliance will have to meet. It now 
seems probable that only two types of 
situation need be envisaged: (a) an all- 
out attack by Russia which would have to 
be met by full-scale nuclear reprisals; and 
(b) frontier raids and skirmishes that could 
be dealt with by mobile forces stationed 
dose to the east-west border. In any case, 
the old hypothesis that Nato forces might 
have to fight a conventional war of ninety 
days or more seems excluded. This point 
was made in Britain's defence white paper 
earlier this year. 

3 . The consequences for British forces 
in Europe should be an emphasis on 
greater mobility and the assumption of a 
4 ‘forward defensive posture” that would 
include appropriate support with tactical 
nuclear weapons. Such weapons would 
be used earlier than they would be on 
present calculations. 

< 4 . The new strategic picture does not 
imply 0 return to “massive retaliation.” 


It is an attempt to estimate the respective 
probability of the various contingencies 
Nato will have to meet and to elipiiijatet 
those that appear so unlikely as not *9 
warrant special preparations. Mr Hqriey 
recognises that some of the European 
allies will want to be reassured that 
nuclear weapons really will be used if the 
Russians attack in a big way. He hAI 
tried to do this by suggesting that file 
Supreme Allied Commander in Europe 
(Saceur) should be given a greaser pa£t in 
the command of strategic nuclear forces. 
The American Secretary of Defence, Mr 
McNamara, has tried to meet the same 
pcint by suggesting a four- or five-nation 
committee to extend nuclear planning and 
consultation within the alliance. 

There ate criticisms to be made of this 
British argument. In so far as these ncW 
ideas are an attempt to base western 
strategy of available resources, they are a 
sensible attempt to bring realism into 
what have in the past been very hypo¬ 
thetical discussions. But: 

1 . Mr Healey’s ideas represent another 
of the attempts made at intervals by 
British governments since the war to keep 
defence costs down by the adoption of a 
narrower range of strategic options. They 
stand in the line of succession from the 
Sandys “new look” of 1957 , but they 
differ from it in being less clear-cut and 
in being put forward at a time when Rus¬ 
sian intentions look less threatening. 

2 . By abandoning as a serious contin¬ 
gency a large-scale limited attack on 
Russia’s pan the new strategic appraisal 
might find itself unable to deal with such 
an attack, if it nevertheless happened, in 
any way other than all-out nuclear war. 
The political assumptions about Russian 
policy on which the alliance’s military 
stance is based could change more 
quickly than Nato strategy could be 
altered to meet the new situation. In 
short," a reduction in Nato’s capacity to 
deal with a possible medium-sized Russian 
attack could increase Russia’s interest in 
making such an attack. 
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Pakistan's Ambitious Planners 

A st+rvey contributed by Bat bar a Ward, who took part in the Harvard conference on Pakistan's new economic plan 


P akistan's third five-year development plan comes into force 
next month. It has beeniormulated, argued over and refined 
within the Planning Commission. It was discussed in March by an 
international group of economists brought together at Harvard. 
And on May 23rd it was finally approved at the highest level by 
the Pakistan government. 

Its aims are ambitious. Gross national product is to rise by 37 
per cent, from 43,365 million rupees in 1964-65 to 59400 million 
rupees by 1970 (a million rupees is £75,000). This implies an 
annual rate of growth for the whole economy of 6.5 per cent, which 
would put Pakistan among the leaders in the Asian growth race. 
Agriculture will expand, it is hoped, by 5.5 per cent a year, indus- 
try by 9.5 per cent, exports by 9 per cent. With population rising 
by over 2.6 per cent a year, the increase in income per head is 
more modest. But the five-year plan is part of a longer-term or 
perspective plan which forecasts annual growth rates of 7.2 per 
cent ih the 1970s and a doubling of income a head—from 386 
rupees today to 932 rupees—by 1985. 

The investment intended to sustain these rates of growth over 
the next five years—a total of 52,000 million rupees—is divided 
between the public and private sectors on roughly a 60: 40 basis. 
Compared with the second plan, a larger proportion of the new 
investment will go to agriculture ; in fact, if the rural share of 
spending on water, power and transport is added to agriculture’s 
basic allocation of 15.4 per cent, about a third of all investment 
will end up in the countryside. Industry's share—26.1 per cent— 
falls very slightly ; education, at 5.1 per cent, has risen by just 
over a percentage point; health—including 150 million rupees for 
population control—by rather less. 

By the standards of most developing countries, the targets for 
growth are exceptional. Are they also realistic ? Cynics recall 
the dependence of Asian economies on the vagaries of the mon¬ 
soon, and suggest that two good harvests may have aroused the kind 
of over-confidence that was felt in India in the mid-1950s. To 
this, the Pakistani retort is that the forecasts are based on the solid 
experience of earlier plans. 

A decade of planning 

Pakistan’s first formal five-year plan was not launched until 1955. 
But throughout the 1950s, the basic economic strategy remained the 
same. The planners aimed at squeezing as much saving as possible 
out of the economy (which at that stage could only mean out of 
agriculture) and channelling it into infrastructure—water, trans¬ 
port, power, emergency housing for the millions of destitute 
refugees from India—and into the then tiny industrial sector. Ex¬ 
cluding the smallest types of industrial activity, manufacturing 
accounted for only 1.4 per cent of GNP in 1950. Compulsory 
grain deliveries from the farms, export duties on agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, and negligible direct investment in the countryside turned 
the internal terms of trade sharply against the farmers, while tax 
concessions, tariff protection, the licensing of foreign exchange to 
the benefit of industry, bonuses for manufactured exports, and 
more than a 30 per cent share in all investment gave industry a 
ten-year bonanza. The industrialists responded energetically to so 
much grace and favour. Probably 75 per cent of their profits were 
reinvested, large-scale industry grew by a phenomenal 16 per cent 
a year, industry as a whole by 7.4 per cent. 

Yet by the late 1950s the economy was in trouble. In spite of 
the lively expansion in industry, growth in the economy as a whole 


—at 2.5 per cent a year—was barely ahead of population. To some 
extent, the malaise was political—the instability of governments 
and their relative indifference to development. Yet politics were 
only part of the difficulty. The creation of a military regime under 
President Ayub Khan imposed stability and brought to power a 
leader with an eager interest in the growth of the economy. But 
political change could not of itself affect the profounder causes of 
stagnation. In the post-mortem on the first plan, two problems 
were picked out for urgent action. One was the hopeless immo- 
bilisme of the countryside, where universal discouragement had 
reduced annual growth rates to little more than one per cent. The 
other was the bureaucratic unhandiness of the system of detailed 
controls—over prices, over deliveries, over licensing. 

At the end of the 1950s, two vital decisions were therefore 
taken—to restore dynamism to the farms, and to dismantle as far 
as possible the whole system of controls. In a sense, they were 
both part of the same decision—to rely more upon the mechanisms 
of the market. Rationing and procurement of food grains ended in 
i960. The farmer returned to the free market, with government 
intervention confined to support prices when necessary. Export 
duties on agricultural goods were reduced and bonuses offered for 
rice exports. Foreign exchange was made available for the needs 
for farmers—for tube-wells, for tractors—and wells and fertilisers 
got a 50 per cent government subsidy. Direct investment in agri¬ 
culture nearly doubled in the second plan, whereas the shares of 
industry and urban housing fell by a few points. And as the 1960s 
advanced, the reduction of bureaucratic intervention • continued. 
One of the most important decisions was to end all licensing for 
an increasing range of imports and to give exporters more dis¬ 
cretion in the use of foreign exchange. 

As the end of the second plan period approached, it became clear 
that the strategy had begun to succeed. The growth rate in agri¬ 
culture went up to 3.5 per cent a year, exports increased sharply, 
domestic savings nearly doubled, unemployment began to fall. The 
rates of growth in industry rose to 8.6 per cent, and the expansion 
of the economy by over 5 per cent a year ensured that the targets 
for expansion fixed in i960 were all surpassed. This is the basis 
of successful achievement on which the third plan is founded. 


On May Jith Pakistan was struck by the greatest natural 
disaster in its history, a cyclone that swept the coastal districts 
of Bast Bengal. The wind and a tidal wave that stqept over 
the low-lying land killed at least 13,000 people—and made 
smaller headlines in the world's press, even in neighbouring 
India , than the Pakistani airliner crash a few days later in 
which 121 people were killed . 

As the extent of the disaster slowly became known , it was 
clear that the immediate loss of life was only the beginning of 
it. Standing crops were destroyed and fields flooded with 
sea water. Hundreds of thousands of cattle were killed. 
Houses of wood and corrugated iron were not just knocked 
down but swept away, leaving nothing to rebuild with. Water 
supplies were polluted with salt water and with corpses. 

The immediate damage teas estimated £10 million. By 
the end of May the world's response, including £7,500 from 
the British government, £12,000 from the British Red Cross , 
£|0,ooq from Oxfam and £15,000 from the Chinese Red 
Cross , did not appear to exceed £250^00. 

A second cyclone struck the same area in East Pakistan on 
June 1st ; the need for money is now even greater. 
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Problems for the third plan 

However, some of the details of the new plan have raised queries 
that cannot be answered simply by broad references to past success. 
They do not amount to criticism qf the general strategy They "do 
question its optimism at some points. Is $> e growth rate in Agri¬ 
culture realistic ? If not, can the economy really sustain the pro¬ 
jected rates of saving, particularly as the growth rate in population 
may even nse during the next decade ? Will employment really 
grow on the hoped-for scale ? And, if farming and employment 
‘ are both unsure, may not the economy face a renewed crisis of 
stagnation as industry once more grows to the limit of demand in 
d restricted market ? 

A free market with many rewards for producers provides a direct 
stimulus in regard to increasing national income ; it has more 
uncertain consequences in regard to distributing it. The farmers 
who, since 1962, have invested in 20,000 tube-wells and started to 
modernise their hums are, on the whole, the men with Sty acres 
and more, well above the average—which in West Pakistan is 
about 12 seres, in East Pakistan as low as 2 to 3 acres. About a 
third of the farmers in West Pakistan are still tenants with fitxie 
opportunity to improve their land or increase their earnings* And 
below them again are the landless then, working less than a hundred 
days a year and drifting away, season by season, to unemployment 
in the cities. 

The same unbalance occurs in industry. The new entrepreneurs 
have done very well To the ordinary rewards of vigour and enter¬ 
prise have been added certain monopoly advantages—restrictive 
import licensing in the past, control of entry into various indus¬ 
tries still in force. A few families have done very well indeed. 
Meanwhile, industrial wages have been ruthlessly held down to 
prevent inflation. The industrial effort has been remarkably sue* 
ce«?sful, but the disproportion between the wealth of the few and 
the misery of the many is beginning to create a malaise in the 
cities c 

The way of growth 

To most of these difficulties, the Pakistani planners have con¬ 
vincing answers. Their starting point is the new buoyancy in agri¬ 
culture. This is based on the farmers’ response to the two chief 
means of increasing productivity—water and fertiliser. Tube-wells 
represent a gain in output that is not dependent on the fickle 
monsoon and, once water is available, the use of fertiliser becomes 
three or four times more profitable. The bask strategy of the third 
plan is to increase the availability of both, maintain the subsidks 
and the support prices, and bring the smaller peasant into the 
market by higher credit, by the encouragement of co-operatives and 
the provision of storage and marketing facilities. 

While the cultivated area is to be increased, more intensive farm¬ 
ing will also be a major generator of more employment. The farmer 
who is irrigating his land, raising two or three crops and applying 
modern methods of planting, weeding and fertilising will need 
anything up to three times his old labour force, and need the men 
for most of the year. Without any special effort on the official side, 
agriculture provided about 145 million more man-hours of work m 
the second plan The extra two million jobs that were added to the 
third plan projection last winter were not in fact taken out of a 
hat, but represented a revised estimate of how rapidly, on post 
experience, farm employment could be expected to increase. 

More intensive farming can also be supplemented by 0He of 
Asia's most successful programmes of rural mobilistftktos Since 
1961, under the rural works programme, the unemployed hr both 
wings of Pakistan—but with especial success in the East Wing— 
have been working to increase the countryside’s capital stock. 
Such schemes as the building of all-weather roads and embank* 
mentSj field levelling and drainage have been chosen and directed 
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b f local government authorities—the 44 bask democracies M —«$d 
have added to local capital four and five times t£e value of the 
sums spent, which amounted to 400 million rupees last year. In 
the next plan, the allocation for tUa work is to be 500 mUfan rupees 
a year* Many Pakistani* thinkithis ft st 3 j tqo' mopt 
officials believe that the combination of a larger farmed area, more 
intensive farming and the works programme can take the measure 
of rural unemployment over the next decade. They atm argue 
that these bright agricultural prospects promise an expanding 
market in the counttyiide, and that the projected rates bi 
sgvjng can be sustained' * ' ; ' r ' 

The government believes that the issue of the urban mttket add 
of urban unemployment can be met in some of die same wajjs. 
For the worker in employment, the rctaedy~#t tydathatic effort 
to establish minimum wages and to ens^thit wages risp as pro¬ 
ductivity does. For the benefit of the tafilkfet work, in 

urban works programme is to be iatxmdfoiPtadL tarldbt Wfitasml wsxtphaqsn 
on sett-help in housing. « 

Such are the arguments used to justify'* basic optimism about 
ihe third plan. The economist assembled at Hamid found them 
generally convincing, but there were ffflt h esita t ions ovfer three 
issues—over the adequacy of planning, energy and expenditure b 
education ; over the real readiness to give top priority to measures 
of population control; and over the degree of continued depen¬ 
dence on foreign assistance. 

trade and aid 

The Pakistani planners arc the first to admit the vital importance 
of foreign aid. In 1964, it amounted to 40 pet cent of total invest¬ 
ment and covered the cost of 66 per ejeflt of FAktatxn’s imports. 
Moreover it also played a crucial part in p artte dlar strategies. 
Releases of American grain under PL 4fiO reduced the risk of a 
wild inflation in food prices during the restoration of a free market 
to the fanners. Aid earmarked for commodities, not projects, 
enabled the government to dismantle without 

a crisis in the balance of payments. 

But the planners are not resigned to permanent dependence. 
During the third plan, they envisage that 53 per cent of imports 
wtH be covered by exports, and the perspective plan expects the 
coverage to go up to M per cent by 1985. Since i960, exports 
have g rown by 7 per cent a year. True, the level of imports is 
still much higher—this year some 2,300 million rupees higher. The 
plan aims at massive import substitution and a long term rate of 
growth for imports that is nearly 50 per cent lower than that for 
exports. Nevertheless, the third plan will require 15,500 million 
rupees in foreign exchange, about two thirds of it for commodity 
aid, and another 1,000 million rupees in PL 480 counterpart funds. 
And these figures in turn depend upon the hopeful forecasts for 
exports 

Littk of this is under Pakistan’s control. Its manufactured 
exports are vulnerable—to Asian competitors, to western quotas 
and restraints, to the relatively slow growth of the communist 
world’s markets. Its agricultural exports are, additionally, exposed 
to the vicissitudes of primary prices. 

Pakistan has no greater control over the scale of likely assistanoe. 
Though the consortium of aid-giving countries that met this week 
in Washington was reasonably generous, the third plan begins at 
a time when the western world shows unmistakable signs of re¬ 
assessing its Whole commitment to foreign assistance. Yet if rapid 
grow th , readiness to learn from experience, sturdy pragmatism and 
a flexible mixture of public plan and private market are indeed an 
effective recipe for sustained development, then it is surely worth 
while to support Pakistan’s Evely effort over the next critical 
threshold of expansion. Whatever other aims there may be b 
giving aid, they all depend on the kind of rapid growth that the 
Pakistan economy has notably achieved. 
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New and larger offices to better serve your business ~ in London and overseas 
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and broadly experienced staff provides complete world-wide banking services-for corporations and individuals as well as correspondent banks. 
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THE WORLDOAMERICAN SURVEY 
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No Party 

► for Republicans 

a W4SJUNGTOK, pc 

he pathetic and lamentable state of the Republican party in 
the spring of 1965 is shown by the extraordinary excitement 
which o was stirred up by Representative John Lindsay, a liberal 
Republican member of Congress, when he decided to run for Mayor 
of New York City. True enough, Mr Lindsay is a glamorous and 
articulate personality who clearly has his eyes on the White House. 
But he must be classed as a distinct underdog in the overwhelm¬ 
ingly Democratic city of New York and, even if he is elected Mayor, 
he cannot be considered a presidential possibility before the election 

> of 1972. Yet there has been so little stirring in the Republican 
party since its disaster in the presidential election in November 
and the absence of strong personalities in the party is so apparent, 
that Mr Lindsay’s surprise decision was seized upon as a shred 
ot hope and thereby blown up out of all proportion. 

But Mr Lindsay’s Candidacy is really no more than froth on 
top of a stagnant party situation. The seven post-Gold water months 
have been wasted months for the most part. No one man or group 
of men has assumed forceful leadership. On the contrary, a pro¬ 
liferation of Republican-oriented splinter organisations and 
additional diminution of the meagre Influence of the Republican 
National Committee have decentralised the party to an unpre¬ 
cedented degree. The fact that President Johnson continues to make 
inroads into the normally Republican business community is still 
another reason why nobody expects important Republican gains 
in the congressional elections ot 1966. 

At the heart of the Republican problem is the continued re¬ 
actionary outlook of the party’s rank-and-file workers, who control 
the organisations at the state and local levels. These were the 
Republicans who comprised the core of Mr Goldwater’s support 
last year and it is no surprise that they have learned little from 
his disastrous candidacy. Rather than attempting to broaden the 
party’s base by competing actively with the Democrats for the 
allegiance of working class voters and minority blocks, these Repub¬ 
licans grumble that the country has taken leave of its senses but 
that some day it will return to rigid conservatism. Accordingly, 
the party workers’ early favourite for the presidential nomination 
in 1968 is Mr Richard Nixon, not because they feel that he would 
necessarily be the strongest possible candidate against Mr Johnson 
but because they feel that he now comes closer than any other 
Republican to emulating Gold water-style conservatism. To his 
discredit, Mr Nixon now spends most of his time trying to foster 
that impression. 

The impact of this attitude among Republican party workers 
shows up dearly in Illinois, a major midwestem industrial state 
which once fluctuated between the two parties but is now becoming 
a Democratic preserve. The great Republican hope there is Mr 
Charles Percy, a progressive industrialist who ran 600,000 votes 
ahead of Mr Gold water last November but was still defeated in 
his race for Governor. The party’s leaders in Illinois simply cfcnndt 
abide Mr Percy’s progressivism and even now arc layiilg plans 
to prevent him from tunning for Governor again in T968. More¬ 
over, Republican leaders in the State Senate completely ignored 
Mr Percy's pleas this winter and voted against confirming the 
renomination of the chairman of tbe Illinois Fair Employment 
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Practices Commission, thereby compromising FcrcyVeffosts^o 
win back some of the Negro votes in Chicago y ^ x ^ /. 

The jpip of the right-wing party workers 1$ evio 
California, the country's most populous state, where personal fepds 
among Democratic leaders ought to dye t^e a f rare 

opportunity in the 1966 elections. Ye$ the party wpti^rs seapi 
intent on throwing that opportunity to the winds by npmw^f 
Mr Ronald Reagan, a well-financed film actor and a na^biialdarlmg 
of the right wing, to run for Governor next yeaf. AjTtKe ndtp&Mfc 
Mr Reagan, who is equipped with a resonant shaking. voice and 
an ultra-copservative political ideology^ might well 4 rfV* frojn the 
party the remaining old followers of Mr Earjl Warren, now die 
Chief Justice of the United States but the liberal leader of the 
California Republican party in the nineteen-forties* Senator 
Kuchel, one of Mr Warren’s last protegh and now Repifbliun 
whip in the United States Senate, is being urged by Republican 
progressives in California to save the party by opposing Mr Reagan. 
But it is questionable whether Mr Kuchel would forsake the 
comforr of his Senate seat. A 

I NDEi d, one reason why the Republican party has failed to snap 
back from the Goldwatcr debacle is the refusal of progressives 
such as Mr Kuchel to battle for control. Governor JScrapton of 
Pennsylvania, who at the last minute made a courageous but badly 
organised attempt to stop Mr Goldwater last sumiper, nas all but 
dropped from sight as a national politician. Although he keeps 
a tight rein on his liberal and highly successful party in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Mr Scranton virtually ignores the national scene. Governor 
Romney of Michigan, a progressive who is aiming ipr the 1968 
presidential nomination, criss-crosses the country on speaking tour* 
but as a lone wolf, non-organisation politician hp has few close 
allies in the national party and seems disinterested in its problems. 

The one point since the 1964 election on which Mr Scranton* 
Mr Romney and even Mr Nixon collaborated meaningfully was the 
successful drive in January to dislodge Mr Dean Burch, who was 
Mr Goldwater’s hand-picked choice as chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, and to replace him with Mr Ray Bliss, the 
well-respected Republican leader in Ohio. But ironically them 
are now many private misgivings about whether Mr Bliss is reajly 
the proper man for this job today. The cornerstone of Mr Bliss’s 
reputation is the non-ideological cast of mind which enables him 
to get along with almost any Republican. This seemed a paramount 
virtue last January when the progressives were seeking conservative 
support to purge Mr Burch. Yet this same lack of interest in 
ideology now prevents Mr Bliss from shaking up the party and 
moving it, as it needs to be moved, to the centre of the road. 

Besides this, Mr Bliss is primarily a political organiser, a talent 
which stood him in good stead as chairman of tbe party in Ohio- 
But organisation is a function of state, not national, chairmen. The 
main job of a national chairman when the party is out Of power 
is to make propaganda, a task in which Mr Bliss is an absolute 
nullity. Furthermore, Mr Bliss has no real base of control. The 
national chairman’s power usually Stems from bis control over the 
party’s finances, but the Republican campaign committees for the 
Senate and the House of Representatives began their own fund¬ 
raising operations during the confusion of the Goldwater campaign 
and show no inclination to restore these functions to the National 
Committee. This is part and parcel of the fragmentation and 
decentralisation of the party generally. 
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The aac ray of hope for the party seems to be it* abUity^f^Bfte - * 
pfOgr ew in the hwvily-populaiied industrial stately where elections 
m wen and lost, when it nominates progressive, attractive candi¬ 
dates. In spite of his exasperating refusal to emerge as a national 
figure, Mr Scranton has built a strong state party during the past 
two and a half years in Pennsylvania and stands a good prospect 
ef electing a successor when he Heps down as Governor in 196& 

Air Scranton's political organisation^ also has an even chance of 
electing a Republican reform candidate fts District Attorney of 
Philadelphia this year, thereby breaking a twenty-year-old Demo¬ 
cratic monopoly in that dty. In Michigan, Mr Romney 1 st heavy 
favourite to be elected to a third term as Governor in 1968 if he is 
still interested at that rime, though it is unlikely that Republicans 
will Win any other offices there* And, of course, Mr Lindsay's 
campaign for Mayor of NcW York would raise party morale 
enormously should it be successful or even close to successful 

The tragedy of die Republican party is that the success of the 
Strantons, tbeTtteuieya mid the Lindsays is so little heeded by the 
party's rank-tadrfil^ What they want is ideologues in the mould 
ef Mr Reagan or at least conservative fellow-travellers ip the mould 
of Mr NiatoeL Until the progressives begin the long and arduous 
task of cleaning ou 4 the state and local party organisations, the 
prospects of the Republican party will remain bleak. 


Justification by Works 

A MflUca"* allies. Who hive felt that they were being kept at 
arm's length by an Administration which gave little weight 
to their opinions, may be right in detecting a change in the wind. 
Air McNafcan, th 4 Secretary pf Defence, has been in Paris with a 
new suggestion to solve the old problem of control over nuclear 
strategy Which divides the members of the North Atlantic Alliance. 
Mr Ball, the Undersecretary of State, has suggested that the prob¬ 
lems of the alliance and of European unity may move to the top of 
the agenda once the French and west German elections are out of 
the way. Air Johnson himself is going to San Francisco to observe 
the twentieth anniversary of the founding of the United Rations. 
The Japanese will soon be paying their annual call on Washington ; 
HerrErhaid, the west German Chancellor, is already there. Foreign 
affidis may not be the air this President breathes for preference, 
but breach* It he must. 

That the Adshinb&sddn is sadder and wiser after its foray into 
the Dominican jungle seems plafci. Mr Bundy,, the President's 
adviser on foreign matters who is bach in Washington after an 
vnavafling attempt to create a united democratic government out 
of irreconcilable elements, spoke feelingly on Wednesday of a com¬ 
plex akuattoQ, not to be explained in terms of Mack and white and 
demanding realism and maturity. Mr Rusk, the Secretary of State, 
has conceded that M k might have looked better " if the United 
States had insisted On an Immediate meeting of the Organisation 
of American States once the decision to send in the marines bad 
been taken. Both he and Mr Ball have emphasised that there is 
no new philosophy of intervention j the Dominican situation was 
m Unique." The President himself has tried to disarm the critics 
who argue that, even if his decisions so far have been right, the 
Impulsive way in which he reaches them provides cause for alarm* 
He told Americans that the Administration's decision to intervene 
had been Unanimous and surprised no one by revealing that, he 
had held Individual conversations fnd ... 35 meetings * on 
die subject The President also made handsome public aoftmjs 
to die dissenters, by welcoming discussion ct foreign affairs. Fri- 
Vitriy he has been less generous and the knowledge of his feelings 
—mkjjmj specific order acco unts ip part for the notably selective 
handling of foreign policy by the Voice of America which ia being 
criticised even inside the government 
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zone of refuge; in large-icalc distribution of food; in frustration 
of a communist plot 1 and, perhaps, in new peace-keeping 
machinery. No one can doubt, moreover, that the United States 
eagerly seeks the creation of a strongly-based democratic govern¬ 
ment in the Dominican Republic. But of this—the vdtignate proof 
of American disinterestedness—there is as yet no sign. ‘ ' 

Danger in Stability? 

I N the New York speech which sent the stock market tumbling 
this week (discussed on page 1200), Mr William Martin, the 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, was really repeating, in 
a more tactful and responsible way, the warning which had come, 
much more colourfully, a week earlier frpm the c h ai rm an of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank. * Government by guideline," said Mr 
Champion, was leading to federal domination of the national 
economy behind a * facade of friendliness." Instead of criticising 
and argumg about the Administration's policies And thus expos¬ 
ing their weaknesses constructively, businessmen were happily 
doing as they were told, letting the government fix prices and 
wages, regulate investment abroad, deride when they could merge 
and how they should advertise. 

Mr Martin's point was that economic flexibility was being sacri¬ 
ficed by the Administration in order to maintain stability. He 
is afraid that if recession should threaten the Administration will 
find itself with nekher fiscal nor monetary weapons in reserve. 
More immediately, of course, Mr Martin wants greater freedom 
for the central bank to use interest rates and credit policy to 
counter the deficit in payments abroad and the danger of inflation 
at home. The Administration Is as aware of that danger as is Mr 
Martin; it is inflation that the most publicised of the “ guide¬ 
lines"—setting limits for increases in wages and prices—is 
designed to prevent. And the man who holds that guideline (and 



who is most suspicious of Mr Martin's preferred remedy of tighter 
money) Mr Gardner Ackley, the chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, admits to being disturbed by recent 
price rises ip industrial materials—copper, aluminium, sulphuric 
acid, etc.*—and supplies—lorries, containers, tyres. Giving a warn¬ 
ing tug the guideline, Air Ackley pointed out recently that if 
these increases continue aft! spread—he does not expea them to 
do either—then it will become .hard for the Administration to 
resist restrictive monetary policies (that is, tp resist Mr Martin) 
which Still ^chcck expansion, 

These price increases are now being reflected in the wholesale 
index although they have not,yet had any impact qp consumer 
prices. The cost^-livin£|hd« did, however, go up in April by 
an unusually large amount for 4us tune of year—three-tenths of 
one per cent. Higher prices for petrol and fresh fruit and vege- 
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Commonwealth 
of Colleges? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


D ebate still rages Id California over 
whether or not last winter's “ crisis* 
at che State University had its origin in the 
inadequacy of the administrative structure of 
y this vast institution, with its 65,000 students 
at seven branches and its annual budget of 
$750 million. Many aay that the weakness of 
the university’s government was only a tri¬ 
fling factor in the disorderly student demon¬ 
strations on the Berkeley campus in 
December. But in any case it now appears 
that their 'first tangible result will be a re¬ 
organisation of that administration to allow 
the separate branches more autonomy and 
academic individuality. 

When the Board of Regents which 
administers the whole complex holds its next 
> meeting on June 18th, Dr Clark Kerr, the 
university’s president, has promised to 
present proposals for giving the branches 
more responsibility in handling their money, 
their students and their staff. He is likely 
also to advocate the elimination of some of 
the infinite detail with which che Regents 
now have to grapple. There is some uncer¬ 
tainty over whether this reorganisation will 
be dramatic and drastic—“revolutionary,” 
as the dissenters call it—or slow, gradual and 
painless—“ evolutionary,” according to its 
advocates, “ piecemeal,” according to its 
opponents. Much may depend yi the re¬ 
action of the State Legislature which finances 
the university and which is undertaking a 
long-range study of California’s institutions 
of higher education. The Governor is chair¬ 
man of the Board and he also chooses 16 of 
the other 23 Regentb—-the rest arc members 
ex officio : the appointment carries great 
prestige. 

Two reports, in many ways sharply con¬ 
flicting, are forcing the Regents to reach a 
decision about reorganisation. These reports 
have also deflected public concern about uni¬ 
versity affairs away from the bearded and 
unconventional students, who set the San 
Francisco area agog with their demands for 
political freedom during the winter. They 
are still lively, though their one-time leader, 
Mr Mario Savio, is now a blissful bride¬ 
groom. But the public’s attention has turned 
to the extraordinary labyrinth of the uni¬ 
versity’s government. 

What quickened interest was the report 
from a brilliant young Ixw Angeles lawyer, 
Mr Jerome Byrne, and his staff who had been 
hired by the Regents three months ago for 
$75,000 to examine the causes of the student 
revolt. He dumbfounded the board by focus¬ 
ing, not upon the students, but upon the 
shortcomings of the administrative structure. 
Unsettling enough in its explicit criticisms, 
the Byrne report became especially contro¬ 
versial when its author forced it to be pub* 
lished before it had been presented formally 
to dtp Regents, because it waa befog threat¬ 
ened with quiet burial. 

Essentially Mr Byrne recommended that 
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che Regents should reduce their ewn admin? 
istrative activity drastically and that the nine 
branches'of the university should be decen¬ 
tralised so sharply that he saw k becoming 
a 14 commonwealth,” with each branch to be 
chartered individually. “Now is the time 
. . , for each campus to exercise maxi¬ 
mum authority over its own affairs and have 
maximum freedom to shape its own profile 
of excellence.” Mr Byrne also accused the 
Regents of holding views and making 
assumptions “which run counter to the 
realities of today.” He suggested that most 
of cheir activity be delegated to others, pri¬ 
marily to the chancellors of each branch and 
to the president of the university. 

It is time, he said, to shift “from being 
the government of the university ” to 
“ providing for its governance.* The excite¬ 
ment evoked by the argument over the right 
of the public to see the disconcerting report 
hardly created among the Regents a receptive 
climate for its blunt recommendation that 
the world’s largest university (which has 
almost doubled in size in the last fifteen 
years) should be broken up, particularly since 
the report was so effectively and boldly 
written that some found it impertinent. 

This was a fine curtain-raisec for another 
much less readable report on the admin¬ 
istration of the university which had already 
been undertaken by Dr Kerr before Mr 
Byrne went to work. Dr Kerr’s plan 
contradicts Mr Byrne’s bluntly by reasserting 
the concept that the University of California, 
in spite of having nine branches, should 
remain one single institution. Dr Kerr also 
affirms that the Regents* historic position as 
“ final governing authority ” should oominue. 

But with the status quo thus pegged down 
for permanency, he then proposes to delegate 
much of the Regents’ detailed business to the, 
president or to the chancellors of the various 
campuses. He also calls for a “ subvtantial 
increase ” in the autonomy of branches. 
He assumes, however, that a watchful all¬ 
university president might vary the degree 
of autonomy from campus to campus 
“ according to its stage of development.” In 
contrast to the “ commonwealth ” concept 
embraced by Mr Byrne, Dr Kerr spells out 
the advantage of a strong “ federal ” system ; 
now that the network of new branches is 
complete, the concept of a unified university 
baaed on decentralised administration should 
be looked at afresh. * 

The Kerr plan also envisages dccentralisa- 
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don withiq e%ch campus* frith more authority 
being delegated to deansandheads of depart¬ 
ments. It reoogftises V eeitopltil* ol? the 
students about die dchumaiiistog im p act ol 
the sheer size of the umveqfoy by proposing 
that tech school or college should define its 
optimum sizo apd that this should not bo 
exceeded; new units should be added when 
needed, instead,of old ones befog expended 
Another kernel pi discontent among aepdepa 
is acknowledged in the suggestion that they 
should help to develop educational policy 
“ in an advisory role * to counter their sense 
of being' kept at arm’s length. 

The key to the whole argument over the 
administration of che university is bow 
to protect rite. academic Community from 
political intrusion while it is dependent upon 

• a • political agency for its funds, , Botjjb 
Mr Byrne and J>r Kerr agree that until* now 
size has helped.,to maintain this freedom. 
Where they differ it over Mr Byrpe’a 
emphasis on the need for independence as a 
means of opening each campus to a fresh 
era of individuality and of providing a greater 
range of academic life. Those dose «o the 
Kerr administration consider this would 
amount to leading academic freedom to the 
slaughter. Once the branches are separated, 
they foresee rivalry over funds and a vacuum 
in control which would open the way to 
dictation from the Legislature. At present 
the university’s budget is granted—unlike 
that of arty other agency within the ’state, 
even the state colleges— as a lump sum, 
which Jt is free to distribute among the 
branches and over which each campua 
already has much control. Dr Kerr would 
enlarge this freedom. But he will battle to 
maintain the university at a single entity. 

Dr Kerr can already look back over an 
energetic array of administrative changes 
since he took charge of the university la 
1958. At his instigation the Regents then 
employed a firm of management consultant* 
which streamlined its business operations; 
now it has been announced that Mr Qbartee 
Hitch,‘an-Assistant Secretary for Defence, 
who led Mr McNamara's drive for effici¬ 
ency within the department, is leaving Wash¬ 
ington to take charge of the university’s 
business affairs. A new administrative prob¬ 
lem has resulted from the firm refusal of Mr 
Martin Meyerson, wlvo has been the popular 
acting chancellor of the Berkeley campua 
since last winter's riots discredited his pre¬ 
decessor, to accept the appointment perma¬ 
nently. For the sake of stability at Berkeley 
a successor should be chosen quickly. Bus 
the Regents show no readiness to do this. 

A specialist in industrial relations, Dr Kerr 
knows better than many academicians the 
importance of clear lines of management, but 
they have not been easy to establish in a 
university run by a politically-appointed 
Board of Regents, meeting infrequently, who 
have purposely insisted on making all deci¬ 
sions themselves. The result has been a 
monstrous book of inconsistent and confus¬ 
ing orders without any basic rules for 
governing the institution being set. But now 
at last the University of California is to gel 

• policy. 
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Continued from page 1148 

But the industry is gaining some impressive new markets which 
could help to overcome any slight easing in demand. One of the 
most important new uses is in cans ; since it takes considerable time 
to process this material before it can be used by can manufacturers, 
this growing market is eating up much of the excess rolling capacity 
that had held down prices of sjicct aluminium. The aluminium 
industry stole a march on the steel companies about two years ago 
with the successful development of pull-tab tops for beer tins, so 
that they can be opened by hand rather than with an opener. In 
spite of reports of cut fingers and a minor increase in packaging 
costs, consumers have snapped up the pull-tab tins. This has 
spurred the use of aluminium for the tops and bottoms of tins as 
well. Though the steel companies have not developed similar 
pull-tab ends, they are gaining some benefit since the tabs have 
stimulated sales of beer in tins compared with beer in bottles and 
the sides of the cans are still made of steel. 

The strong growth in the output of aluminium—first quarter 
shipments were 15 per cent above those a year earlier—coupled 
with the price improvement that began showing up late in the 
winter is boosting the industry’s profits this year. The big three’s 
earnings last year were 24 per cent above those of 1963 and 43 per 
cent above i960. But they are still well below 1956 ; when it is 
remembered that last year's shipments set a record for the fourth 
straight year, it is clear that the industry still has some recovering 
to do in terms of its return on sales. 

Enterprise 
Goes to Gaol 

NEW YORK 

I T would seem that the 
salad oil scandal is with 
us still. Last week Mr 
“Tino” De Angelis was 
sentenced to ten years in 
prison for his leading part 
in the soyabean swindle 
eighteen months ago ; speci¬ 
fically he had pleaded guilty 

to having transported fraudulent receipts across state boundaries. 
However, in an unusual twist the judge took the opportunity of 
sentencing Mr De Angelis as a chance to praise him. He per¬ 
sonified the poor American who, through perseverance and hard 
work, managed eventually to succeed. Indeed, it was only the 
desire to compete in the free enterprise system, and to hold on 
to what he had won earlier that drove Mr De Angelis to commit 
fraud and conspiracy in the first place. Moreover, he had been 
co-operative and properly penitent, explained the judge ; so, after 
he has spent three months in a federal prison, Mr De Angelis’s 
sentence will be reconsidered in the light of a psychiatrist's verdict 
and of a report on how well he has continued to help in the still 
incomplete investigation of the confused and complicated affair. 

Mr De Angelis, it will be remembered, was a dealer—indeed, in 
the end almost the only American dealer—in vegetable oils which 
he processed and sold for shipment overseas, mainly under the 
government’s various export programmes. He financed his pur¬ 
chases, as Is usual in this business, by borrowing against warehouse 
receipts for his stocks of oil; but in his case, when a collapse of the 
market in the autumn of 1963 brought his creditors down on him, 
it turned out that most of the oil was non-existent. Mr De Angelas 
took with him into bankruptcy two Wall Street brokerage firms 
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(which had been financing his speculations in commodity futures) 
and sixteen other companies. Altogether the banks (in London 
and other foreign cities as well as New York), the brokerage houses, 
the investors and the creditors lost nearly $220 million. Through 
the ensuing scandal and trial the defendant maintained that he had 
been sincere and had meant no harm. He was, as the judge ex 
plained last week, merely a victim of the free enterprise system 

Meanwhile, there are other victims insisting on recompense from 
the American Express Company; officials of its subsidiary, Axneri* 
can Express Warehousing Ltd., were deceived into attesting that 
the receipts were valid. To begin with American Express said that, 
while it was not legally bound to honour the debts of its sub¬ 
sidiary, nevertheless it felt that a moral obligation was present. 
Unstated was the fact that for its travel business the company needs 
to retain the good will and respect of banks and public alike. Even 
more realistically American Express is aware that a fairly strong 
case could be made against it in the courts. In short the company 
is wisely seeking a settlement; the claims add up to»more than 
$100 million and its one advantage appears to be that each of die 
43 claimants wants his suit closed first. It is expected that the 
final agreement will fall somewhere between $65 and $75 million. 

As for Mr De Angelis he still has information to give to the 
authorities. He contends that hjs bankruptcy was strictly a busi¬ 
ness failure and that all the money was lost in the operation of his 
company. But under pressure he admitted that he had $500,000 
tucked away in a Swiss bank. There are rumours that members 
of a criminal syndicate were concerned in the fraud. Presumably 
additional disclosures about what happened to the money and who 
else was involved will be bartered—the judge’s accolade notwith¬ 
standing—in exchange for an early parole. 

SHORTER NOTES 

Baltimore had newspapers to read last week for the first time 
since mid-April. The dispute with the striking editorial writers, 
members of the Newspaper Guild, is still unsettled but the printers 
crossed the picket lines after their national union made it 
impossible for them to obtain temporary jobs in other cities. The 
management of the Sun papers is prepared to submit the dispute 
with the Guild to arbitration, but it insists on including questions 
of union membership which the Guild wants settled first. 

★ * * 

Nothing now stands in the way of President Johnson’s plan 
to reorganise the Bureau of the Customs in the interests of greater 
efficiency and greater economy. Congress had until May 25th 
to defeat the scheme. An adverse vote in either house would have 
been sufficient, but none was forthcoming. What caused the most 
resentment was not the proposal to place the Customs Bureau 
on a completely civil service basis (at present there are over fifty 
top jobs at the disposal of the President), but the choice of six 
cities as regional headquarters. Mr Fowler, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Paris who was responsible for handing out these 
apples of discord, turned away the wrath of the ports which had 
been passed over with a promise to consider their views before 
the new regional arrangements go into effect. 

★ ★ ★ 

Negotiations for a new contract in the steefr industry will no 
longer be vexed, as they have been since the beginning of the 
year, by a struggle over the presidency of the union. Mr David 
McDonald, the president of the steel workers since 1953, has 
decided not to pursue his efforts to unseat Mr I. W. Abel, who 
was elected by a narrow margin in February. Mr Abel took over 
this week; when a settlement could not be reached by May Tst, 
the present contract was extended to September 1st. 
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THIS IS THE WAY TO FLY-with people who spend half their lives travelling. 
The oilmen. They know just what they want from an airline, supreme comfort 
and impeccable service, and this is just what Kuwait Airways sets out to give 
them. And the beauty of it is. of course, anyone flying Kuwait Airways reaps 
the benefit. This is the experienced way to travel and you soon realise you're 
flying in very experienced hands-in the supreme comfort of Comet 4C jets. 


SUPER SERVICE COMET 4C flights depart London Mondays. Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, serving London-Geneva/Frankfurt/Paris-Kuwait-Doha- 
Karachi and Bombay. For reservations and details of Kuwait Airways' other 
services covering the Middle £ast see appointed I.A.T.A. Travel Agents or 
KUWAIT AIRWAYS offices. In London! 164 Piccadilly. W.l.Teli GRO 7681. 
Paris i Air France. 119 Av. Champs-Elysees. Tel 1 535.66.00. Geneva 1 40 Rue 
du Rhone. Tell 25.15.55. Frankfurt! 35-37 Baseler Strasse. Tel; 33.40.74. 


IN CONTINUAL PROGRESS 
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SASEBO BUILDS 
GIANT TANKERS 


BIG ENGINES 
TOO! 

Sasebo Heavy Industries Do., Ltd., builder ol the world’s large* 
tanker, the famous 132,000 dwt “NISSHO MARU” and other 
senes of mammoth ships, has completed the re-modelling 
work o! a 07,000 deadweight-ton tanker to a gigantic 117,000 
deadweight-ton. 

But Sasebo builds big engines too. Producing GV Diesel Engines 
of all types up to 27,000 BHP, Sasebo has concluded a technical 
agreement with Aktiebolaget Gotaverken of Sweden to become 
the sole manufacturer of this type of engine in the Far East, 
Sasebo's extensive ship building facilities, engineering skills and 
advanced technology assures customers of vessels of the highest 
quality. 

See the representative model of Sasebo’s “NISSHO MARU” 
in the Japanese Pavilion at New York World’s Fair. 


Sasebo invites your inquirioM. 


Sasebo Heavy Industries Co., Ltd. 

HEAD OFFICII N«w OhtvmocM Mdy., CWyoda-k* Tofcya, Japai 

T.U*. TK 4243 "SSKDOCK" 

NtW TOtlK Oma Room 403, 11 Broodway, Now To* 4, KY« UXA. 

LONDON OfflMi Audroy Hou*a, 5.7, HmMMv toodoo, 1C. t, Boglood 

MON* KOND OFFICflt c/o tolyo Gyo*ya Ca* Ud„ 205, Win# Lak Slraat Wa* 
Mono Kona 
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S C HLUMBERG E R 

“ the eyes of the oil industry ” 

is also 
in the Middle East 


SAUDI ARABIA 

BAHRAIN 

EGYPT 

HADRAMAUT 

IRAN 

IRAQ 

KUWAIT 

NEUTRAL ZONE 

OMAN 

QATAR 

SYRIA 

TRUCIAL COAST 


SCHLUMBERGER if at the service of tho oil industry all over the yvmtf 
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THE PLAIN 





M ore than 60 per cent of all the oil at present knotta* 5 producer governments that behave politically but may 

to exist in the world lies under theMiddleBast. be obliged in future to think mote commeraafly... 

Count it more practically: of all the oil reserves But these host governments too are posscssing thcm- 
presently being drawn upon for international, trade to selves of dilemmas. On the one hand, ina'woridpfoil 

any significant degree, the Middle East possesses more surplus, they want to get the highest value' they can foir 

* than three-quarters. About two-thirds of the oil the oil already exported from their countries—to keep 

Britain uses comes from there; 60 per cent of the up not only their own revenues, hut oil prices 

European Economic Community’s oil supplies; three- could, before long, bring diem mtb posmye conflict with 

quarters of Japan’s. If it were hot rot American the interests of western consumeri Ontbc other hand, 

protectionism, a sizeable chunk of the United States’ each wants the . maximum oil dyMopment of ity own 

consumption would be supplied from there, putting country now, abd. by hew oil companies* t plua tjrieir 

its own nigher-cost wells out of business. As of today, own national eanpy^ r Make the concession agree* 

the Middle East still deserves the name of the place ments; draw the bonuses: get the r nyrinany 

where Reynolds first struck commercial oil there just seriously into business. Fine; but a few years down 

57 years ago last week— Maidan~i-Naftun y the Plain of the road, if they find the. oil as both parties hope, 

Oil. new oil will be swelling the surplus. 

As of tomorrow, too. Oil—and gas—will be found This is the main economic dilemma of Middle East 

elsewhere, probably nearer to market. Nuclear energy oil today (let alone the thlwwmaa of the companies), 

is coming down to the costs Of a practical, workaday But there are political ones too. Arab socialism!, as yet, 

fuel. Technology gets more and more production out does not have too much leverage on Middle East oiL 

of all kinds of fuel. Nevertheless, postulate the rates of But if this is still true in a few years* time, it will not 

economic growth continuing that we all expect now- be for want of trying. 

adays, and the world’s energy needs grow almost The western nil consumer canno t dn milch nhnut all 
alarmingly. Alarmingly, indeed* if it were not for oil. this, and perhaps for the moment he does not need to. 
Over the next generation, energy demand may grow But he does need to watch it. 
two-and-a-half times; and until say dose to the end 
of those 25 years, oil will probably have to supply the 
biggest part of that increase^. And as Mr John Loudon, 
who is retiring as senior managing director of the R oyal 
Dutch/Shell group, said in the Cadman Lecture last 
month, (< On current evidence the largest proportion of 
the increase required will have to be supplied from the 
Middle East.” 

During the past five to ten years—since Suez, as it 
happens, but those politics are only part of the tale— 
the circumstances in which this prodigious flow of 
oil from the Middle East to the world’s industrial 
countries takes place have been altering, with an 
accelerating rate of change. During the next five to 
> ten, the structure of Middle East oil supply looks to be 
in for even greater change. Under increasing economic 
pressure ana political temperature, established relation¬ 
ships are melting. The concession terms of companies 
that have long been producing qil in the area and 
exporting it have been modified, steadily but of late 
sharply, to give the host governments more oil income. 

New concessionaires have made deals on even more 
generous terms. Above all, the host governments* own 
oil companies are moving into the business. 

This is not entirely a matter of money—though the 
comparably prodigious flow of oil royalties and taxes 
into Middle Eastern treasuries will swell in volume,- and 
be supplemented by shares of profit, onoe the oil now 
being sought on these new terms is found, developed 
and sold. It is to some degree* shift of control: a little 
less in the hands of international companies that treat 
with governments of many kinds but behave oh the 
whole commercially, a little mpfeinto tbefiands of 
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OIL ON NEW TERMS 

A deal in Iraq, following on the OPEC settlement earlier this 
year, might seem to sew up most of the immediate problems for 
the major oil companies on the traditional concessions of the 
Middle East. In fact, even presuming it is concluded, it will not. 


S ignature of an Iraq oil agreement if it can finally be achieved 
in Baghdad in the next few weeks, will put the seal on the 
second basic new deal agreed by the major international oil 
companies in the Middle East this year. This one has taken more 
than 18 months’ patient negotiation, following on two years of 
deadlock under the late General Qasim’s nationalisation Law 80 
of 1961, punctuated only by occasional feelers from either side. 
The Iraq Petroleum group will get back its rich known oilfield 
of North Rumeila; a joint exploration company with the Iraq 
National Oil Company will seek to develop oil in another 8-9 per 
cent of the original nation-wide concession area; a long list of out¬ 
standing points at issue between the companies and the Govern¬ 
ment have been cleared up ; and INOC will be free to make any 
other exploration deals that it chooses with all comers, from East 
perhaps as well as West. 

This deal over Law 80, to which the companies are now asked to 
give some form of recognition after long having argued that it 
was ultra vires , may clear the way too for Iraq to follow the other 
Middle East member governments of the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries in working out an acceptable 
formula for the expensing of royalties—the “ OPEC settlement ” 
of early this year. That settlement has cost and will cost the major 
companies a lot of money—perhaps steadily more per barrel over 
a period of years. Nevertheless, it did finally nail down any 
possibility of “ unilateral action ” by the OPEC governments on 
three issues they had raised—marketing allowances ; the expensing 
of royalties ; and the restoration of posted prices for crude oil in 
the Middle East to the levels from which they were reduced in 
August-September i960. (Iraq, too, had been the member that 
wanted unilateral action.) Formally, it lifted the state of dispute 
in which OPEC had been with the companies since June 1962. 

Will congratulations on all sides soon be in order ? Perhaps. 
But is this the beginning of a period of relative tranquillity in this 
characteristically perturbed area, at least economically if not 
politically ? 

By no means. 

Unfinished Business with OPEC 

First, there remains some unfinished business in the OPEC settle¬ 
ment itself. One of the countries whose government agreed to it 
at the end of last year, Kuwait, has still not ratified the agreement. 
Its National Assembly, set up by the country’s Ruler only a short 
time ago, flexed its muscles and declined to approve the supple¬ 
mental agreement on royalty expensing without lengthy and detailed 
scrutiny. The fact that Kuwait has not ratified yet will make it no 
easier for negotiators in Baghdad even to consider thinking later 
about the terms on which Iraq might be induced to drop its 
objections to the deal as an infringement of national sovereignty, 
and to accept the benefits that it would bring in higher revenue. 

Libya, another member ready to accept a royalty expensing deal 
at the end of last year, has found it hard to do so for more practical 
reasons. Its present concessions relate income tax to “ realisations ” 
—i.e. the prices at which oil is actually exported, not the posted 
prices to which other OPEC governments in the Middle East have 
their taxes pegged. But the final OPEC settlement included, In 
order to moderate die cash effect of expensing royalties, a discount 


for tax purposes off posted price. Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Libya’s biggest producer, in fact exports most of its oil at posted 
price, and has offered Libya a deal comparable to those in the other 
countries—provided other companies operating in Libya are 
obliged to do the same. 

But this would mean requiring the companies of the Oasis 
group, second largest producer in Libya, also to pay tax related to 
posted price. They say they cannot; they are managing to 
export this oil only by accepting very large discounts. If they 
suddenly had to pay far more tax, they would be unable to cover 
it in their prices, and have to cut back exports; and Oasis is now 
providing Libya with most of its export growth. Libya would 
incidentally have to amend its existing petroleum legislation. But 
its dilemma is economic, not legislative. It cannot get the extra 
that Esso offers unless it makes the other companies pay as much 
per barrel; and if it were to make them pay as much, it might face 
cutting off its growth in production and total revenues. 

Ask Me a Question? No 

The major companies, moreover, in phrasing the terms of their 
supplemental agreements with Middle East governments this year, 
have neatly guaranteed themselves further dispute with these 
OPEC members. They agreed to consider a further reduction, 
in 1967 and after, of the discount for tax purposes written into 
this settlement for 1964,'1965, and 1966, taking into account such 
evidence of the state of the market as the member governments 
could put before them. This clearly invited said governments to 
find out what actual prices Were being paid for Middle East oil, 
as distinct from posted prices. And where better to find it out 
than from these major companies who are producing the bulk of 
this oil ? Predictably, therefore, the companies fairly rapidly 
received letters asking for details of the prices paid on their actual 
sales of oil during 1964, and for continuing data as 1965 and later 
1966 go on. 

Inviting the question did not mean that the major companies had 
any intention of answering it. Without quite conveying a flat 
“ No,” they have made it known to the governments and to OPEC 
headquarters in Geneva that they are not prepared to provide 
the price data that had been requested; indeed, they have not pro* 
mised to provide any price Retails at all. This because it would be 
divulging commercial information that might be used commercially 
against them—for example, by the National Iranian Oil Company, 
which has already ventured into the world market with oil at cut 
prices. This argument, which will become tenable eventually, 
is tenuous as regards the next few years; at all events, the com* 
parties should have thought of it before inviting the OPEC govern¬ 
ments to find out the state of actual prices. The dispute rumbles 
on, so far in low key. OPEC has other questions of prices, no 
doubt, to consider. But before long) if unresolved, this Issue must 
inevitably produce trouble. 

Phrasing any terms on which the Iraq government could accept 
the OPEC settlement—with due regard to its sensibilities and also 
to those of governments that were Steadier to agree last autumn^ 
may also not be easy. Anything agreed in Iraq this spring and 
summer is guaranteed step© quite hawk-eyed attention from 
neighbours such as Iran and Saudi Arabia. 
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THE rafidain bank 

(Incorporated in Iraq with limited liability) 

HEAD OFFICE: BAGHDAD, IRAQ 

Capital, Aulhonwd and FullyflPaut, ID 5,000,000 ratal Assets JL\teed ID 68,000,000 



The Rafidain Bank, with its netwoik of Branches in the Middle East, is in a unique position 
to supply up-to-date information on business conditions in the area. 

Its London Branch will be pleased to place complete banking services at the disposal of 
t those interested and to provide guidance on trading conditions in these fast developing* 
1 markets. Enquiries and applications for all types of banking facilities will be welcomed. 


MAIN LONDON BRANCH: 13 & 14 KING STREET, E.C.2 


Telephone: Monarch 9451. Telegrams: RAFIDBANKO Telex 24853 
WEST END BRANCH (TRAVELLERS DEPT.) 188 Piccadilly, W.1. Telephone: Regent 1437 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT IRAQ AND IN THE LEBANON. AND JORDAN 
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Getting Into the* Aet a , 1 1 .. - j-v -i 

Teems of any foint exptarafsioii venture w»h INOC in Itnqv for 
most of the companies concerned* will represent*their first accep¬ 
tance cf government participation at an equity -shareholder in oil 
search and development. This form of concession—the national 
company need not come in until oil is fouSod ih commercial quan* 
titles, and its equity investment may be simply aundtrer of forgoing 
some of its oil revenues until the share is built up by instalments, 
over years—has become almost de ngueur for new concessions in 
the Middle East in the last six or seven years. But up to now, of 
the seven international majors, five of which are Iraq Petroleum 
Company shareholders, erily Royal Butch/Shell has'gehe in for 
such deals in Middle East production; and some of them have 
hitherto set their face against any deals involving sizeable govern¬ 
ment participation. 

From what one hears, the terms of the new exploration venture 
with INOC may not look quite as favourable to the government as 
the concessions that Iran granted to Shell among other companies 
offshore in the Persian Gulf early this year or that Saudi Arabia in 
Apr il signed with a French state company, Auxirap. INOC will 
"not necessarily come in as a partner for as much of the capital as 
Iran's 50 per cent for the National Iranian Qil Company or Saudi 
Arabia’s 40 per cent (with 50 per cent votiog rights) for ffwh 
Petromin. 

Much will depend on whether there is a royalty fully expensed, 
as it is m the Saudi Arabian deal; in the Iranian concessions off¬ 
shore, no royalty is payable. Another key factor will be whether 
there are provisions obliging the private partners, if the national 
company does not manage to dispose of all the crude to which it 
will become entitled, to “ buy back” the remainder at 44 halfway 
price”—i.e. a price half way between the production cost plus 
tax and the posted price. In Iraq, as the government at present 
sees it, there will certainly be nq^question of agreed discounts off 
the posted price which may reduce the private partner’s tax liability, 
as there might be in these Iranian operations. Iraq, at aqy rate, 
argues that this particular part of its new deal will bear comparison 
with the best that its fellow member governments bayc been extract¬ 
ing (admittedly along with large cash bonuses) from neweqmers and 
Shell. Mr Watlan, Iraq’s able oil minister* has called it a “ 75-25 ” 
deal 


Most Favoured Something or Other 


But these new participation deals will be compared not only 
with each other, but also, inevitably, with existing concessions, 
including the traditional big four in Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, and Saudi 
Arabia. If and when the Auxirap concession somewhere off Saudi 
Arabia’s Red Sea coast ever produces oil (nobody knows, remember, 
and at best it will be a matter of some years yet)* how ip the 
government's take from this oil compare with what ft gotten of 
Aramco, for example? As a rough and ready guest, assume that the 
oil produced dan be sold for, or at any rate 44 posted n *t, the same 
price as say Aramco’s 34 degrees crude from Ras Tanura, $1.80; 
aod that both have a production cost of say 20 cents. Then on 
present figuring, Aramco would be paying the government ohttst 
84 cents on Sikh a crude; end from Auxirap the mmmmrn and 
Petromin (with an investment of 40 per cent of thi£egpfca! invoked) 


could get $i.20-$x*30. 

Those assumptions are fanciful (for one thing) identical crudes 
with identksl costs at these two places would probably |;ave differ¬ 
ent prices posted, because die 1fedSca one would be ha much 1 
closer,to matWk). Bjat comparison^ this kind are going dMewpe 
the and d® Aligns 

rar 

physical costs of produ^o^ op these new concessions compare with 
the old (this is unlikely, because most'are offshore, where costs are 



generally higher), then the governments will be quoting cents per 
barrel to their traditional tenants. If the costs are out of line and 
the comparison in cash terms less Impressive, they wfU no doubt 
quote percentages Of net profit paid on the new concessions to 
put pressure bn the old. 

This year’s royalties settlement, too, incidentally, helped to 
strengthen the interest in such comparisons. The major companies, 
in agreeing to the increase of abour 3*4 cents per barrel thdt this 
OPEC settlement ihvoived, stipulated a “ tnbst fa vented company ” 
clause protecting them from being charged' more than any other 
company would be if it applied the terms of its own concession 
to the circumstances under Which they produce Oil. In ot»e way, 
this stipulation looked almost impossible to interpret on atry agreed 
basis; In another, it will further have stimulated the comparison 
of different kinds cf concession relating to different bask circum¬ 
stances. Some of the Middle East governments bare f ‘ most fav¬ 
oured nation ” clauses written into their own concessions—usually 
related to the cash amount per barrel of payments made by the same 
concessionaire company to any other Middle Bast government. 
These clauses never seem to have'been invoked ; they were in any 
case worded mote restrict!vely than the most favoured company 
clauses that the major companies managed to get into their supple¬ 
mental agreements this year. But they will no doubt be dusted off 
for inspection some time soon. 

A quite different problem—and in some ways larger—posed by 
these deals on new terms, for Middle East governments as well 
as for established companies there, is that they promise, fairly soon, 
a lot more oil. Not all the new venturers off Iran are dogged by 
the bad luck that has forced Shell to go on bidding so Sigh to 
try to fimijtidf * cost oil ” (i.e., Its own, not other people’s pur¬ 
chased'^ margin above cost). These are slices of the most 

44 area on earth; one must assume that by the 

early will be able to produce very large additional 

ajttcttMt sofe ^anyone can sell it. 

r <? n, 

' in Price-cutting 

jUUca the marktt »uffers some welcome sea-change in the next 
fffcw years or 40, one thing is certain: nobody is going to be able 
CO sell this additional oil at posted prices. Already a sizeable 
- pr oport i on 'of the oil exported from the Middle East moves at 

* <htC 0 ttfl£*<l prices) as to the rest, ^voiced at posted prices into 
I n trpttt ji ft psodtuters’ own networks, tfie same effective discount has 

aottAher^and showo as losses on tankers, refining qr 

* pttk&ng. And met ipwer producing areas and concessions, which 
> over the last five years haye been making up more and more of 

the growth in total exports from the Middle East and Africa, have 
generally had to accept the biggest discounts of all (like the 60 
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cents a barrel discounts by the Oasis group that are setting Libya 
9uch a conundrum at present). 

Participation by national companies in these new deals has 
become popular in the Middle East not merely as a way of increas¬ 
ing the cash the government gets on each barrel of oil. It repre¬ 
sents a genuine desire to gain experience in management and real 
decision-making in the market for these countries’ most important 
product. This national aspiration is much more than a money- 
grubbing one. Nevertheless, it will be somewhat ironic for these 
national companies’ initial experience in the oil business to involve 
them in undercutting the very prices that their governments, as 
OPEC meAb*r«, are pledged to try to support and, if possible, to 
increase. , » 

It would need deep political solidarity m this oil-producing 
governmental trade baton's* Stifle the temptation—- indeed the com¬ 
pulsion—Order to get into the world oil market. 
After ally^<gjb^ernmedts' equity stakes are limited {and will have 
been subscribed painlessly over time as oil revenues from the con¬ 
cessions build up, to say nothing of the enormous cash bonuses 
most of them got to start with). If the choice is between not 
cutting a cent or two more a barrel or not getting one’s oil sold 
(hence no income whatever), it will need fortitude not to take the 
cash and let the political credit go. Participation ventures in which 
a national company did not manafee to make an apparent commercial 
success might, after all, forfeit another kind of political credit, 
nearer home. 

This promised further flood of fresh oil will present problems 
for the established oil companies—and for OPEC as well. At 
the end of last year OPEC committed itself to measures to bolster 
up the price of oil; yet the extra oil that its member countries 
hope to be in a position to produce in a few years’ time must 
inevitably contribute to softening the market further. These con¬ 
cessions, certainly, arc for the most part still years away from 
production; if OPEC has managed to think up practical ways of 
operating to harden prices, then it has a year or two in which to 
try to get them working. It probably hasn't, in which case the 
problem cannot get any worse ; if something is impossible, nothing 
can make it more difficult. 

By committing itself to this labour of Sisyphus, OPEC has, how¬ 
ever, made itself rather vulnerable over the next few years to 
accusations of being ineffectual. It may well achieve something, 
via member governments, from arguments with the companies next 
year about royalty expensing for 1967 ; but that will follow from 
this year’s settlements, rather tfian show anything really new. By 
tackling prices, it has chosen the big target: great kudos if any¬ 
thing is achieved ; if not, renewed criticism for biting off more 
than it {or possibly anybody) could chew. 

OPEC has devoted critics; some of 
them with ambitions to supplement (read 
“ supplant ”) it The Arab League con¬ 
tinues to nurture hopes of forming an 
Arab Petroleum Organisation ; its com¬ 
mittee of “Arab oil experts ” passed some 
more resolutions about it only a week or 
two ago. As an article looking at Middl^ 

East politics says (on page 1167)," this 
organisation is unlikely ever to get off the*' 
ground. But Egypt, originally responsible 
for the idea, has now hopes of livening 
up OPEC in a different way—by qualify¬ 
ing as a petroleum exporting country. If 
you can’t beat them, join them: Egypt 
was already at this year’s Arab Petroleum 
Congress'leuggesting that OPEC was 
probably wrt of really qualified tech* 
petroleum expens, and that 
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its own graduates—who are competent—might be glad to help. 

Egyptians have not yet made' zbuch contribution to serious 
economic discussion of the world oil industry. Their own policy, 
which unites concessions on pretty weak terms with large words 
about controlling companies and a probable readiness to nationalise 
any company whose •parent company gets too kind to Israel, displays 
a certain amount of trefaJethink. But their main emphasis, clearly, 
is on the political possibilities of Middle East—particularly Arab— 
oil. And if they could get into OPEC without being blackballed, 
the Egyptians could perhaps be confident of making it, too, more 
politically oriented. 

Breathing Down OPEC's Neck 

So far, the Geneva organisation has shied off politics, sensibly 
enough; being lti Europe may have helped it do so, instead of 
being m the overheated political atmosphere of some Middle 
Eastern capital. Politics do play their parr already in Middle 
East oil bargaining ; the dangers of instability m this state or that 
have to be taken into account by companies planning large-scale 
investment there. It may be, even, that concerted negotiations 
like those over royalty expensing can be advanced or retarded 
somewhat by the ebb and flow of political tides in the region 
generally. But of late they have receded from the discussions ; 
lowering this element of the temperature has been one of OPECs 
achievements. To reverse that—and bring “ oil as a political 
weapon ” back to the centre of things—would be a step back, 
replacing “ ice-cold logic ” by nationalist emotion. Middle East oil 
has enough rods in pickle for its own back without that. 

Industrialised countries that have been growing steadily more 
dependent on oil for their own continued economic growth are 
naturally afraid that some of the Middle East rods may be in 
pickle for their backs, too. The common market, for example, 
would like an energy policy based on ensuring " security of 
supply ”: coal protection, diversification of foreign energy sources, 
and ventures by Community companies into the Middle East itself 
are some of its expedients. Coal doesn’t protect enough and costs 
a lot. Diversification, except where it brings in nearer-by sources 
of cheap oil like Libya, is a debatable bet; and Libya long ago 
joined OPEC, and would probably be in any Arab alternative, too. 
Whether Community companies have any particular magic to 
charm Arabs remains to be seen. More dependable bets as insur¬ 
ance for security of supply—of which Middle East landlords, too, 
have to take note—are cheap nuclear power from stations like 
Britain’s AGR and the chances of off-shore petroleum being found 
near markets by explorers like BP’s Sea Gem drilling in the North 
Sea. Fuel—not just oil—is where you find it. 
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LUMMUS Heat Transfer Division 
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A Wayne designed and equipped liquid handling 
system combines real economy with high effici¬ 
ency Wayne marshals thousands of gallons of 
every sort of liquid, and disciplines every drop Wayne stores pumps measures 
and dispenses with the mastery that comes of long practical experience 
combined with advanced technology In Wayne hands the liquid industries 
move forward to higher productivity and incieasing profitability 
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GETTING AND SPENDING s 5 

Oil-producing governments find it a good deal easier to earn . 1 .t . f 

dollars than to spend them very fruitfully. Every Middle East 

government has a Plan; what most of them lack is planners J » '■ 1 


TJ ising two billion dollars a year, for a 
f XV total population of around 35 million. 
That oil income alone averages out to a 
pretty comfortable income per head for any 
five underdeveloped countries, even if not 
all of these Middle East oil peoples are 
Kuwait-rich. Or it would, if the billions 
were averaged out. 

Looking forward, oil exports from their 
main concessions will go on rising, with a 
probable growth rate from here to 1970 of 
4-5 per cent a year; and they can 
probably hope for some increase in their 
revenue from every barrel (which is more 
> than the people who sell the oil can) to 
multiply their growth in total revenue. 
Even faster growth in exports—and total 
government revenue—can be expected for 
the newer Middle East concessions ; some 
of this further money will come to the 
established producing countries, some of it 
to the smaller sheikhdoms. 

In practice, the income never is averaged 
out—between countries, or within them. 
Iran, the oldest producing country in the 
region, possesses about two-thirds of the 
population but gets only about a quarter 
of the revenue ; it feels that it ifes never 
been allowed to make up for the ground 
it lost in the production race during the 
two years of nationalisation under 
Mossadegh, and for years looked particu¬ 
larly jealously at Kuwait, where most of the 
balance of oil exports was made up. Of late, 
however, Iran has been able to put on a 
spurt. 

These Middle East landlords have looked 
abroad, too, to see how some of the others 
are doing. Their own unit revenues in cents 
per barrel of oil—ranging from about 67 
to 88 cents (Qatar)—never appear quite to 
* have matched Venezuela’s. Of late, they 
note that Libya’s unit revenue, when oil is 
moved at posted prices, probably exceeds 
any of their own; but can console them¬ 
selves partly with the fact that a large and 
growing proportion of Libyan oil is sold at 
discounts deeper than any the Middle Egst 
has customarily to accept, and that the 
Libyan government revenue on such deals 
is not protected as their own would be. 
(The consolation is only partial ; the 
chances are that this cheap Libyan oil is 
bought instead of oil from somewhere in 
the Persian Gulf.) 

Within the countries, the oil benefits 
are spread unevenly too. This is no 
longer the tale of sheikhs squandering their 
royalties on palaces that Middle East 
travellers used to tell. There is a large 
amount of corruption still, particularly in 
some countries; probably still more waste. 
But these no longer happen so much for 


want of trying; it is because much bf the 
trying to achieve commercial and fiscal 
virtue is pretty amateurish. 

All the Middle East oil countries, now¬ 
adays, would subscribe to the doctrine first 
enunciated by one of Iran's earliest plan¬ 
ners: 44 No Middle East country has the 
right to spend the income gained from sell¬ 
ing a wasting natural resource simply as 
current income. It must be invested in 
development that will go on bringing in 
future generations income after our oil has 
gone.” And following Iran’s example, each 
of these cil-prcducing countries has gone in 
for plans and industrialisation programmes 
—reserving a large part of the accruing oil 
income, in theory at least, for capital invest¬ 
ment to modernise their countries. 

The Undeveloped Rich 

This steady flow of current income that 
they feel they should turn into fixed capital 
gives them a different set of embarrass¬ 
ments from most developing countries. 
They have no lack of foreign exchange ; 
but like the others, they lack trained people. 
Where they already possess a sizeable civil 
service, as in Iran, this tends to be an old- 
fashioned bureaucracy more afraid of the 
change that the planners may bring than 
even the private enterpriser. 

Local private enterprise, again, usually 
rests on a tradition of trade and commerce, 
and may prove surprisingly reluctant to 
venture into industry, in spite of high tariff 
protection and fiscal baits. Local education 
is inadequate and, anyway, unsuited to instil 
the crafts of industrialisation. Send the 
students abroad, on the other hand, and 
apart from the fact that some never return, 
those who do may have picked up rather 
dangerous thoughts (witness the recall of 
students to Iran, after the implication of 
some of them in the latest attempt on the 
Shah’s life). And reform measures based 
on widely differing ideologies may have 


the same result of alienating the moneyed 
classes: the Shah’s 4 ‘ white revolution ” of 
agrarian reform as much as Arab Social¬ 
ism’s nationalisation of most of the small, 
protected and probably inefficient private 
businesses in Iraq. ♦ 

Communication, even, is tjard, tpvpigftn- 
isc in the vast, thinly-peopled areas of some 
of. these countries where hbithef litericy 
nor newspapers ever spread .widely* At 
least, it was until the advent of th It trans- 
sistor, which is giving the remote country¬ 
man access to national news—and u guid¬ 
ance ”—with the power of pocket batteries 
(until then, even getting accumulators 
charged for battery radio was too much). 

Iran and Iraq have large layers erf poverty 
of their own. Saudi Arabia is only now, 
under King Feisal, seriously being organised 
into anything resembling a modem state. 
Kuwait, richest of the lot because of its 
huge income and small population, has 
already run through most of the array of 
benefits any welfare state can give its 
citizens, and is lending more and rporc of 
its accumulating capital for development 
elsewhere in the Arab world. This is only 
prudent; tiny, it is vulnerable, and now 
beginning to have to toe the Arab socialist 
line. But whatever ideology its ruling 
family may find it convenient to flirt with, 
Or its National Assembly to thunder about, 
Kuwait so far acts as the most enlightened of 
Arab oil capitalists. It hires the world*s 
best banking and investment advice on the 
disposition erf the “ government’s own in¬ 
vestments abroad ; its Development Fund 
is lending at low interest for infra¬ 
structure projects throughout the Middle 
East, but on not wholly uncommercial 
terms. Its local industrial development is 
proceeding cautiously—focusing on the 
points where its location or its cheap 
energy really may make development com¬ 
mercial. No other Middle East govern¬ 
ment, admittedly, has it so good to start 
with. 


DIRECT PAYMENTS BY OIL COMPANIES TO GOVERNMENTS 



Iran 

Iraq 

($ million) 
Kuwait 

Saudi Arabia 

Qatar 

Total 

1951 

50 

43 

18 

165 

4 

280 

1952 


116 

57 

212 

10 

395 

1953 


162 

169 

226 

18 

575 

1954 

"9 

192 

194 

281 

29 

705 

1955 

91 

207 

282 

27S 

34 

889 

1956 

153 

194 

293 

283 

36 

959 

1957 

213 

137 

308 

303 

45 

1,006 

1958 

247 

224 

354 

302 

60 

1,187 

1959 

262 

243 

409 

294 

53 

1,261 

I960 

285 

267 

442 

334 

54 

1,382 

1961 

301 

265 

465 

378 

54 

1,463 

1962 

334 

266 

476 

410 

56 

1,542 

1963 

385 

308 

535 

609 

40 

1*897 

1964 

480 

353 

537 (esc.) 

5IS <est.) 

61 

1,946 (esc.) 

$0 far a* 

possible, exceptional 
vient. Kuwait Includes 

bonuses ere 

ekduded, except for retrospective payments 

1964 under 

OPEC sattlei 

; neutral zone except for f959. 

Saudi Arabia, from I960, includes revenue 

from neutral zone) for 1963, It* total include $152 million of back payment*. 
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MIDDLE EAST OIL 

CASH 
ON THE 
BARREL 


Oil is produced in the 
Middle East and North 
Africa under a diversity 
of deals* Fifty-fifty can 
mean many more things 
than one; and nowadays, 
not much is left of that 
original 50 per cent* 

Over the years, 
the percentage that 
governments get has 
gone up; nowadays, 
moreover, they insist on 
part ownership too. 

But not all the 
gain is one-way* 



O NE look at an oil map of the Middle 
East shows you the first outstanding 
difference between the traditional conces¬ 
sions in Iran, Iraq, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia 
and most of the newer ones there and in 
neighbouring, competitive, oil-producing 
countries. The old ones (dark-shaded on 
this map) are enormously bigger. 

Originally, concessions of tne Iraq Petro¬ 
leum group covered virtually the whole area 
of the country; the Kuwait Oil Company, 
too, had the whole of the state.* Aramco’s 
concession originally covered 440,000 
square miles in Saudi Arabia; the Con¬ 
sortium’s operating area in Iran is 100,000 
square miles. These “ big four ” traditional 
concessions have all been subject to sizeable 
reliquishment of unproductive acreage at 
one time or another. Even so, they are still 
huge, undivided areas, quite unlike the 
fragmented concessions, looking on a map 
like half-completed jigsaws, under which oil 
is sought and developed in Libya and 
Algeria. There are some small concessions 
in the Persian Gulf, too; but mainly in 
small sheikhdoms; offshore; or in areas 
relinquished earlier from the big four. 

Right up to the end of the last war, all 
that the governments of these producing 
countries got out of their oil was a fixed, flat 
royalty—usually three rupees or four shil¬ 
lings a ton. In the thirties, with oil prices 
depressed, this was a little more than it 
sounds; the rupees and shillings were in 
gold, 6ut by the late forties, this low 
royalty was out of date. 


Percentage’* Progress 

Between 1950 and 1955, the traditional 
concessions were converted to 44 fifty-fifty” 
agreements. The phrase came from 
Venezuela, though the terms were never 
quite the same. Until this year, the tradi¬ 
tional 50-50 agreement in the main Middle 
East concessions provided for a 12J per 
cent royalty that was offset within the 
50 per cent income tax charged on the net 
profit—i.e., the published or “ p osted ” 
price less the production costs. When the 
oil was actually sold at posted price, the 
host government’s revenue thus did amount 
to half the net profit. 

A key point about these traditional con¬ 
cessions is that the tax stays related to 
posted price even if, in fact, the oil is sold 
for less ; and in the last six or seven years, 
discounts have become general and quite 
large. So even the traditional 50-50 was 
giving the government more than half the 
net profit actually made. 

In Algeria, Nigeria and Libya, on the 
other hand, taxes are related to 44 realisa¬ 
tions,” i.e., the actual prices that companies 
exporting oil from there get. The tax is 50 
per cent of the difference between the 
production cost and this “realised” price.. 
When the realised prices are significantly 
lower than posted prices—like today—this 
kind of 50-50 deal based on realisations 
gives the government a smaller percentage 
than in tne traditional concessions. 

The traditional concessions s and these 


others, as negotiated in the fifties, were 
variants of 50-50 deals. From 1957 
onwards, Iran, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia 
granted concessions to some newcomers to 
the Middle East on terms offering the 
governments more than 50 per cent. Iran 
granted Italy’s ENI and the Pan-American 
company concessions offshore in the Persian 
Gulf in which, once commercial oil was 
found, the National Iranian Oil Company 
would participate with 50 per cent of the 
equity capital. In theory, at least, Iran 
would therefore get 75 per cent of the 
profits ; but it would also, eventually, have 
put up half the capital. 

When Governments 
Participate 

This was the first of the “ participation ” 
deals, which have since become customary. 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia the next year 
granted Japan’s Arabian Oil Company con¬ 
cessions offering them 57 par cent Of net 
profit. Saudi Arabia, but not Kuwait, 
later exercised its right to take a zo per cent 
interest in its Japanese concession—entitling 
it, in theory, to share raining and market¬ 
ing profits made downstream, as well as the 
income realised on crude sales. So these 
deals could possibly bring the Saudi govern¬ 
ment 71 per cent of net profits (for a 10 
par cent capital investment). Royal-Dutch/ 
/ Shell, in Z960, gained a concession from 
Kuwait for offshbre development in which 
the Kuwait government could take a 20 
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Key to concessions 

1 SociAtA IranOrltalien/ie des Pet roles 

(SIRIW . 

2 Iran Pan American Oil Co. (LP.A.CT * 

3 Arabian OH Co Ltd (Neytral Zona 

offshore) 

4 AminOil & Getty Oil Concessions . 

(Neutral Zone) r 

3 Bahrain Petr.-Co. Ltd (BAPCO) 

A Qatar Petr.Co. Ltd. (Q.P.C.) 

7 Abu-Dhabi Manna AveafeLtd (ADMA> 

* Abu Dhabi Petr.’ Co. Ltd (A.D P.C.) 

9' PWr. Development (Oman) Ltd. 
oiPhtHiM m 

l E.fii. •*■$$*- 353 

Pan^AnfarijFan 


Cither conceasjons^ 

Oft fields ■ 

* Crude-pUpipeffnes 
P#bidcte<tPWfhjft : 


percent interest, t "7 

Egypt, too, has participation deals with 
Phillips and Pan American and ENI; its 
General Petroleum Company has a 50 per 
cent interest with them. But these are on 
easier terms for the companies. The 50 
per cent tax, with royalty offset, is based 
on realised prices not posted prices. 

With this subsequent progress iri govern¬ 
ment percentages, and following cuts in 
posted prices in 1959 and 1961, the big 
four concessions came under pressure to 
oav more. After 2\ years’ arguments with 
0 ?EC, they finally made ^supplemental 
agreements this year to do so in Iran, Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait and . Qatar. The. method 
adopted was the reduction of some 
small marketing allowances against tax and 
also the “ expensing ” of royalties—i.e. 
counting them before tax and paying them 
in addition to tax. However, it was at 
the same time agreed to allow small (declin¬ 
ing 1 ) discounts off tba posted price when 


^ 4 -- 

redpptlfe^ tax. 'lfhe broad effect of this re¬ 
vision ftastife five the governments, in 1964, 
57-58 per cent of net profit reckoned at 
posted prices ; if discounts are counted, the 
percentage is much higher. 

While these negotiations were being 
completed, Iran granted a new set of 75-25 
concessions gffshocc, to several groups in¬ 
cluding Roy|l Dutch/Shell. "NIOC will 
coiric in as a 50 per cent partner once com¬ 
mercial oil is discovered. Iran has claimed 
that these were the most advantageous 
agreements it had ever signed. 

The only advance Ofl 75-25 So far (for 
the government) is the RAP deal with 
Saudi Arabia, signed early in April. There 
is a royalty that can rise, to 20 per cent, 
and it is expenscd^hefere tax. The income 
tax is 40 per ceg?£^fi could rise later with 
any general change in Saudi taxation. The 
national company PetrOtnin can come in as 
a 40 per cent partner ,tvice oil is found ; 
it will have $d:pdt^.otnt voting rights. 


The government calls this an 8o*ift>.tfeal. 

But there remain still some 1 **oddities 
among the concessions, the Saudi- 
Kuwait neutral zone, G^ttyQtt to* a con¬ 
cession with a big roya^jf 1a 
barrel, and also pays the gtirafaments 25 
per cent share of profits based on posted 
price. The company hf s said in recent 
"years chht this deal gwl/the governments 
the highest percentage revenue of any oil 
deal actually operating &o far in the Middle 
East—as much as 84 per cent. 

Way out in the other direction are the 
Abu Dhabi and Oman enaction* These 
are survivals of the “ four gold shillings ” 
government payments system ? the govern¬ 
ments get simply the filled royalty. The 
companies operating there have suggested 
a move to some 50-50 formula; but Sheikh 
Shakbut has long refused. When output 
gets to the level of Abu Dhabi's now, stick¬ 
ing to a low royalty might be described as 
a way of deliberately not coining money. 
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*002% Stability over wide temperature ranges 


Whether it f s desert heat of mountain cold, this is the kind 
of improved long-term transmitter frequency stability you now 
get yiACqllins MWr JLp|£. >jic&W&Y£ Systems, The reason? 
A crystal referenced afe system and a unique klystron temper¬ 
ature atabilifciftg device called an ebullator. 

These combine with an advanced klystron Hnearizef and ihl- 
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proved phase equilization of receivers to provide better long¬ 
term performance. 

IntereHSd r GuI Collins today" 

COLLINS RADIO COMPANY, Dallas, Tex*s,\LS.A. 

Europe, Middle East and Africa Headquarters, Heathrow House, 
bath Road, Cranford, Ilourtslowy Middlesex* England* 
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POLITICS OVER 'fH- 




More than oil companies or consumers woul< 
the politics of Arabs and their neighbours pi 
in Middle East oil developments. From Presi 
down, a lot of Arabs would like to see them 


.^sam&pdrt 
pt Napier ■ 

ay r; v 


a lot mores Most oil-producing govemments-^md se^ie 


of them are strong too^would not 

P I olitical stormelouds are once again hovering over Middle 
1 East oils This much would have been evident to even the 
most casual sign-reader at March’s Arab Petroleum Congress in 
Cairo. One should not, on the other hand, be over-impressed by the 
exuberant invective directed against the major oil companies and 
their home governments at the congress, nor even >by Sheikh 
Abdullah Tanki’s fervent plea for nationalisation of the oil produc¬ 
ing companies. If such a step really were feasible at the present 
time, the governments of the big oil producing countries—whose 
officials took noticeably little part in the Congress proceedings-^ 
would doubtless be quite prepared to take all the action they con¬ 
sidered advisable without prompting from anyone else. 

The real significance of the congress lay not so much in the 
rhetoric as in the relentless insistence with which the Egyptian 
delegates urged the formation of a pan-Arab petroleum organisa¬ 
tion to direct regional oil policy. The idea was not new* But the 
way it was put over at this latest congress carried the suggestion of 
a twofold warning to both the oil companies and certain producer 
governments. First, that oil cannot forever remain a sort of sacred 
cow, divorced from the main political and economic trends of the 
Arab world as a whole ; and sectfidly, that the UAR now intends 
to play a leading role in the formulation of Arab oil policy. 

Egypt's virtual exclusion from the major decisions affecting Arab 
oil—particularly since the creation of OPEC in i960 and the con¬ 
sequent eclipse of the petroleum agencies of the Arab League— 
has always been a sore point in Cairo. In Egyptian eyes it is 
ridiculous that the United Arab Republic—which is by far the 
largest political and military power in the Arab world and which 
naturally has to bear the brunt of any confrontation with Israel or 
the West—should have no voice in the employment of the Arabs’ 
main strategic weapon and international bargaining counter. 

Oil Strategy and Israel 

It is this strategic aspect of oil that Nasser is most interested in. 
He feels that the UAR is entitled to full backing from the Arab 
oil producers on any issue affecting vital Arab interests—some¬ 
thing which has not always been forthcoming. The oil producers, 
understandably enough, have been very cagey about committing 
themselves to using their oil as a political weapon under any cir¬ 
cumstances. Not, of course, that Nasser himself would ever play 
fast and loose with oil m this way; he is much too much of a 
realist for that. But m the event of a war with Israel—which {pace 
President Bourguiba) is not such a remote possibility, considering 
Israel’s commando raids and threats of military action at the first 
sign of a start of work on the projected Arab water diversion instal¬ 
lations in Syria or Lebanon—oil could still be a factor m deterring 
Western intervention on Israel’s side. 

Apart from the strategic angle, it is difficult to pin down exactly 
how the proposed Arab petroleum organisation would work. In 
the recommendations of the Cairo congress it is merely stated that 
the organisation would " implement the agreement for co-ordination 
of Arab oil policy.” However, this agreement, which was originally 
drafted back in 1959 and has been lying in suspended animation in 



the Arab Leajgbfrifles 
ever since, is itself 
couched in tstfrenjely 
vague and general 
terms. Some pcopfe"- 
evidently envisage it 
as a kind of Arab 
OPEC {including the 
nOrvroil producing 
Arab countries), but 
with a tougher line 
vis-a-vis the oil com* 
panies—tending to- .. 
wards legislation t* 
rather than negotk- F* 
tion to achieve its 
aims. 

However, the brute fact is that the organisation is unlikely ever 
to get off the ground. The idea of a unified Arab oil policy has 
always been something of a chimatra; for the past 20 years all 
efforts in this direction have foundered on precisely the same rocks 
of chronic inter-Arab discord as the attempts at political unity. 
In fact, part of the rationale behind the creation of OPEC 
was to permit the Arab oil producers to pursue their common 
economic interests—in concert with Iran and Venezuela—undis¬ 
turbed by the rough-and-tumble of Arab politics. To a certain 
extent this worked and still does. But politics inevitably crept 
back In again with the advent of the Cairodtaghdad alliance in late 
1963. There was profound dissatisfaction ih both Cairo and 
Baghdad when, in the OPEC royalty negotiations, with the att com¬ 
panies, the Arab oil producers chose to follow the moderate tine of 
Iran**—Nasser's No. z political enemy in the Middle Sost-Hfethcr 
than the tough policy of Iraq. From then on it became part of 
UAR policy to remove Iranian influence from the Arab oil scene. 

As the only non-Arab oil producer, Iran is rather an odd man 
out in the Middle East configuration. On one level, of course, 
Iran is very much part and parcel of the prolific oil basin centred 
on the Persian Gulf and has certain characterises in coxdmbn with 
some of her Arab neighbours like Saudi Arabia—the Islamic 
religion, a monarchical regime and a generally pro-western political 
orientation On the other band, a long history of racial antagonism 
and power struggles between Arabs and Iranians has left the Shah’s 
regime (saddled as it is with a sizeable propaganda-prone Arab 
minority m the oil-rich province of Khuzistan) profoundly hostile 
to any manifestations of militant pan-Arabism on its borders— 
particularly when the pan-Arabism is dosed with a strong admix¬ 
ture of UAR-style socialism and neutralism. Translated into oil 
terms, this means that whereas tbe Iranians are prepared to co¬ 
operate with the Arab producing countries within an international 
organisation like OPEC, they would never come to terms with a 
politically motivated pan-Arab oil organisation. Nor would they 
then, if the occasion arose, feel any compunction about increasing 
their oil production at tbe expense of the Arabs (this would doubt¬ 
less be regarded as a tit-for-tat for Arab gains during the three- 
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year shutdown at Iranila oilfields after Mossadegh’s 1951 national¬ 
isation). Conversely, die current Cairo line is to portray Iran as 
OPEC's “Trojan Horae,’* employed by Western governments and 
their oil companies to block any radical action by the oil producers. 

Now there is a distinct split in die ranks of the Arab producers, 
Iraq, and Kuwait perforce, are with the UAR. (Algeria, though 
politically sympathetic to Cairo—on socialism anyway, whether or 
not on Israel—cannot really be counted in this line-up owing to its 
special relationship with France.) On the other hand, Saudi 
Arabia and Libya—both profoundly suspicious of Egyptian designs 
and both, incidentally, having close oil tics with Iran—have no 
intention of joining a Cairo-dominated Arab petroleum organisa¬ 
tion. In the circumstances, therefore, as even Iraq seems to have 
recognised, OPEC remains the only really viable vehicle for dealing 
with the economic interests of the big oil exporters. 

Nevertheless, Egyptian influence on Arab oil will undoubtedly 
grow with time. For one thing, it now seems quite on the cards, 
with Pan Am’s recent oil discovery in the Gulf of Suez and the 
prospect of more to come, that Egypt may herself join the big oil 
league before long. For another, of course, there is the alliance with 
Iraq. The breakthrough here came in November 1963 when Presi¬ 
dent Arif threw out the Baath party and installed a pro-Cairo 
government in Baghdad. For Nasser, this was an event of the 
utmost signficance. Firstly, it Smashed the power of the Baathists, 
his only rivals for the leadership of the Arab nadonalist movement, 
confining/them to the relative obscurity of Syria. And secondly, it 
gtve him his first real opening to the oilfields. The drawback, for 
Nasser, is the chronic governmental instability of Iraq, which has 
made him extremely cautious about undertaking commitments in 
the direction of political union. The Iraqi regime is still an uneasy 
coalition of army officers and civilian Nasserites without, as yet, 
any really broad base of popular support. True, a settlement of 
outstanding issues with the oil companies may be nearly in the bag, 
but other difficulties remain ; the intractable Kurdish problem and 
the danger of a Baathist comeback, to name only two. Neverthe¬ 
less, provided the present regime can hang on, the Cairo-Baghdad 
axis could develop into a formidable power. 

For tiny Kuwait, faced with the Iraqi-Egyptian combine, there 
is no alternative but to toe the line as far as general policy is con¬ 
cerned. Hence the somewhat incongruous spectacle of a traditional 
sheikhly amirate, with an oil-rich, laissez-faire economy, firmly 
yoked to the chariot of “ revolutionary ” Arab socialism. Moreover, 
the traditional rulers are now watched over by an independent- 
minded national assembly, whose vociferous minority of Arab 
nationalist deputies has been giving the government a very hard 
time of late. It was perhaps no coincidence that Iraq’s 
rejection of the oil companies’ offer should have been so swiftly^ 
followed^fey the refusal of the Kuwait assembly to ratify the 
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, f roy&Jty agreement qoncluded by, it% gym government. 

Between the Cairo-Baghdad axis and the rest of the Arabian 
peninsula stand Britain and Saudi Arabia,' now forced into a' shot¬ 
gun alliance after many years of bitter border conflicts in south¬ 
east Arabia. Since the start of the Yemen war some two and a 
half years ago, the keystone of King Faisal’s policy has been to 
combat, by all means short of risking a direct military confron¬ 
tation, the spread of Egyptian power in Arabia, Which he regards 
as an exclusively Saudi sphere of influence. With the sudden 
arrest of most of the leading political dissidents in Saudi Arabia 
last summer, following the final ousting of the ailing and incom¬ 
petent ex-king Saud, Faisal’s internal position is now about as 
secure as it could be. He is, of course, a confirmed autocrat who 
is unlikely to take any serious steps to democratise the regime. On 
the other hand, with his somewhat Gaullist personality he has 
succeeded in giving his country some sense of direction, particularly 
in the field of economic development. The regime will probably 
last his time, but after him—and his health is not exactly robust— 
the prospects for the House of Saud are most uncertain. 

In many ways, Faisal has held the trump cards in his conflict 
with Nasser; up to now, all he has had to do is to keep the 
Yemeni royalists supplied with arms and money. Also, the extent 
of the conflict has been masked by the so-called “ summit sprint ” 
of the past 18 months, which has entailed a toning down of inter- 
Arab disputes in favour of solidarity against Israel. But there are 
now signs that Nasser’s patience is becoming exhausted. He holds 
Faisal personally responsible for the fact that efforts to find an 
acceptable compromise solution to the Yemeni impasse have so 
far come to nothing. 

Does Britain’s Presence Pay? 

As far as Britain is concerned, a good hard look needs to be 
taken at the whole antique system of protection treaties and agree¬ 
ments stretching round the littoral of the Arabian peninsula 
from Aden to Bahrain. The purpose of the Aden base and its 
satellites, we are told, is to defend our oil interests in the Persian 
Gulf. But does this now apply to Kuwait, for example ? Since 
its emergence from under the British wing only a few years ago, 
Kuwait has been taken so thoroughly into the Arab fold that it 
would be difficult to imagine any circumstances in which the ruler 
would now dare to invite British military intervention, as he did 
against General Kassem in 1961. The argument does, however, 
make more sense when applied to the new oil producing states 
of the lower Gulf such as Abu Dhabi and Muscat and Oman, 
where the oilfields are still subject to territorial claims—the former 
by Saudi Arabia and the latter by the exiled Imam of Oman. 

However, the price, both politically and in hard cash, which 
Britain has to pay to keep this sort of protection going seems to 
be getting too much. In Aden and the hinterland the situation 
has degenerated into a hopelessly complex and highly dangerous 
muddle, where even the supposedly “tame” Arab ministers of 
the Aden administration are now demanding a speedy British 
evacuation. In Bahrain, the bloody riots that occurred last March 
had their roots id the political frustration of a fairly sophisticated 
populace whose ruler has consistently refused, against British 
advice, to allow any form of representative government. 

The problems for Britain of disengaging from the interlocking 
series of commitments in Arabia should not be underestimated. 
But at least some consideration should now be gTven to plans for 
a phased withdrawal. It has been suggested that the principalities 
of the lower Gulf might somehow be put under the protective 
umbrella of Saudi Arabia. The rulers would assuredly object, 
but there may be no other alternative. For, in the final analysis, 
the survival of Western oil interests in the Middle East will depend 
on the commercial strength of the oil companies, rather than on 
military bases. 




a vast fund of "know-how" in the Resign, manufacture 
and installation of fife; protection equipment for the OH 
Industry. , ' ' * + * *. 

Illustrated above is a new heavy duty "Pyrene" foam 
tender recently manufactured for fire safety duty in an oil 
refinery overseas. Built on a Bedford KGLC six-wheel 
chassis, this vehicle carries 600 U.S. gallons eachof 
water and foam compound and is equipped with a foam- 
generating system capable of delivering 8,400 U.$. gallons 
of foam per minute with the powerful "Super-Jet" 
monitor and twofiandtipes in action simultaneously. 
Another new addition to this range of mobile fire-fighting 
units is the "Pyrene-Biro" Dry Pqwder Tender shown at 
the right. Designed in collaboration with Biro-Fils of Paris, 
this vehicle is capable of applying its entire charge of 3 
tons of dry powder through the two quadruple monitors 
in only 45 seconds. 

"Pyrene" Fire Appliances also include a full range of 
portable fire extinguishers, foam generating equipment, 
wheeled units, trailers and built-in pipeline systems using 
foam, dry powder, CO 2 or water, to meet specific fire risks 
in administrative and storage areas as well as refining ahd 
processing plant and tank farms. 

"Pyrene" Fire Detecting and Alarm Systems also have 
many applications to the oil industry, including the newly 
developed "ThermoCable" System for oil storage tanks and 
other fire risks involving highly flammable liquids in bulk. 




P/ease write to Dept P.5, for full details and impartial advice stating the nature of your fire safety problem . 
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Two by two 

O n Wednesday night the Government 
had its narrowest squeak yet. Its 
majority ia the Commons feU to w, on 
ooe danse of the interminable Finance Bill* 
Labour was only saved by the casting vote 
of the (Tory) chairman of the committee. 
The dead heat was a pure accident; and it 
did not occur in the dead hours of early 
morning. Indeed, with the exception of 
last Monday night there have been very few 
divisions after midnight. The reason for this 
is that the Conservatives do not like to 
divide the House unless the result is going 
to be fairly close ; otherwise the impression 
is given to the City of London and the con¬ 
stituency org anisa tions that less than the 
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dred and eightyr-the Conservative total has 
usually been some .ten short of that 
number. The more liberal-minded Conserv¬ 
ative back-benchers find it comparatively 
easy to find a pair from the Labour back¬ 
benches ; those Tories whom Labour 
regards as especially reactionary hfave to 
spend the long hours of the night writing 
letters in die House Of Commons library, 
waiting for the division bells. The 
Liberals, although they have voted with the 
Conservatives on most divisions, do not 
do tbeif whipping in co-operation with the 
Conservative whipfc 

On Wednesday last week the Conserva¬ 
tives on two divisions in quick succession 
had the Government majority down to one. 
What had happened was tint two Labour 
members had been'absent uripairtd, and 
five Conservatives had broken thCfr pairs 
by msti ke, This Is much easier thip it 
sounds. Much of the pairing holds only 
within a certain time limit i a mem# is 
paired from, say, 9 p.m until it pitt. 'll 


the division bells ring at 10.595. then he 
does not know whether he should Vote or 
not. When the i Government's majority 
fcU to one, everyone decided that the best 
thing to do was to adjourn the committee 
and go hoibe to bed; This Wednesday the 
Govbmmfht whips Were counting ah a 
majority of threej In the dead hear division, 
just those Labour members managed to get 
lost (including the Postmaster General, in 
the crypt). Two Conservatives missed the 
next vote a few minutes later. Although^ it 
is dear that the opposition am not trying to 
bring the Government down, they would 
tike to defeat it on the odd amendment. But 
the complex tides of parliamentary courtesy 


smnw Wales ~ 

Bottomless Pitg 


T hl coal-mining strike m sou|h. Walpi 
ended cn Thursday at its peal&yo^tl 
the 85 pits in the coalfield were closed, wh 
seme 53,000 miners out of work Lpm 
Rcpens, chairman of the National coal 
Board, at one stage declared that the don- 
t taxation of the strike would be * di&s- 
tfcus.* r By that lie presumably pneanf that 
fi Wild accelerate the final oouapse 6f the 
cQal-mjnjng industry in the region. Buf 
people outside tfie industry may well argue 
that an 0*4 epaji minipg would be tfie 
best pbssiple thwg ; £qr Wales. 

The occasion for this strike was a feeding 
squabble between a pit (deputy (a sort of 
subterranean Comma) ana a young ted. 
But die reason. no doubt, was that the 
3*500 other officials who 'Struck share a 
dimply based feeling that discipline in die 
mines is impassible to maintain at foa tradi¬ 
tional high level with a labour force wbbac. 
members do not fed tied to this industry 
and this industry alone. Miner* do net feel 
that any mare. There are other jobs in the , 
valleys. But the penalty of indiscipline can 
be a particularly horrible sort of death—the 
dreadful disaster on May 17th in the Cam¬ 
brian colliery in the Rhondda, which caused 
3*i deaths, may not have been caused by 
indiscipline, but was a shattering 
demonstration of what the penalties of 
indiscipline might be.* 

The total labour force in mining in south 
Wales is now 6$,500 men, over 20,000 fewer 
tfito five years ago. There is hatefly a 
secure future id 1 the steam-coal and anthra¬ 
cite that wefle the coalfield's pride. The 
region already notches up a loss cf around 
jfc'ftifikm oW its arbitral production bf 


would not allow them to effect the defeat by 

accidentally broken pafos* 

doing it then is by a snap vote. This was 

Labour espionage system had worked, .and 
there had been time to 
majority. - 

This ritual will go on fores long da th? 
committee stage tests. Obviously/ staying 
up most of the night in order to legistfit 
one's vote does not improve the efficiency 
of members of Parliament. That just 
one more anachronism in the British pari*- 
mentary system which has been shown up 
by this twisted monster of a Finance BiH. 


around 19 million tons of coat. The fnineA* 
leaders ptead that the pits ihbuld be kept 
open for stocial reasons, to safeguard the* 
workers’ livelihoods. But absenteeism— 
^fculmy habitual and largely vohmffiry-Mxat 
mean that up to a quarter df die men 
expected on a shift at the coalface tfttiptfj do 
not turn up for work? (In pu oddylngpit 
villages, many taihder have aMfittfc bit of a 
farm that they fffcfe to pay attention to on 
fine days) To spend £4 million a year 
keeping m being a serial* berries as un¬ 
popular a* this beems ilMdtisOd. v 
v Now south' WWes Isby ho mean* iff'a 
desperate economic condition.* It is ftewfy 
linked b/ road with Birmiftghifo Arid the 
Midlands, ahd a fine new highway'fifties 
the heads Of the valleys* ' Very^oOO now 
the bridge across the 'Severn’ efifttery brill 
bring Bristol's prosperity nearer. Laat year 
the Pressed -Steel company shut down their 
abortive refrigerator plant at Swansea: 
some lively bidding went on between rival 
takers for their empty factory, before it was 
finally Acquired by Ford who will shortly 
be employing a,do6 people there making 
chassis. * The past successes of a foWb tike 
Caerphilly in attracting new industry »*>W 
that firms will move to south 1 Wales. 
Caerphilly and the district iroupd Wre*kst 
month scheduled as a development 1 dfttffct, 
ostensibly to reduce the persistent but 
scattered unemployment hi that valley. It 
is a move towards a b$g new development 
there, it is most welcome. 

But there js lfidch evidence that the 
one reason wfcy testily large new indus¬ 
trial developments do not take place 
spontaneously ih south Wales is that, even 
where the Unemployment percentage is high 
enough to Cause distress, the number 6f 
workers available is Inadequate to ataff a 
reajly large plant In a nation whofo mo# 
immediate economic shortage, by 'all ac¬ 
counts, fs going ro be a shortage 1 of labour. 



BRITAIN 

CQURT REPORTS 

Freedom of the 
Press ? 

T he Government intends that committal 
proceedings in magistrates’ courts 
should not be reported in full unless rhe 
accused is discharged, or until the trial is 
over. It follows die Tucker Committee’s 
recommendation that until then reporting 
should be limited to facts like the name 
and address of the accused, the charge, 
and the decision of the court. The Press 
Council now claims that die freedom of the 
press is in danger. Is it ? Publication is 
allowed once the higher court has given its 
verdict. But the Press Council says that 
the public has the right to up-to-date news, 
and that newspapers would not be likely 
to report the original proceedings in full if 
the ri^ht to publication was delayed. The 
council appears to take the view that public 
curiosity is the paramount interest to be 
served: but the job of the courts is 
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case. As a consequence potential jurymen 
might be prejudiced against the prisoner, 
before they ever get into court. This very 
point was made by Lord Devlin, now presi¬ 
dent of the Press Council, when he was the 
trial judge in the case Dr fiodjpn Adams. 
But then, despite the Juijd kdvaifce 
publicity, Dr Adams was acquitted. 

The Press Council also argues that if 
preliminary proceedings are not reported 
in full judicial misdemeanours are Unlikely 
to come to light. But surely any Serious 
allegation of such behaviour would and 
should be given publicity at the trial 
stage ? The Press Council is ohly doing its 
job in arguing the newspapers’ pasc on this 
issue. It is not its function to put the 
principal argument against the Tucker pro¬ 
posals—which is that, by suppressing 
repons of committal proceedings, they 
merely tinker with a symptom of what is 
wrong. The Scots have justice with no 
public committal proceedings at all. 


D7* 

it does seem very silly to tic up a whole 
lot of such labour (and miners are very apt 
indeed for retraining) in an industry that 
is uneconomic, and that people hate to work 
in. Investment allowances to attract new 
firms would be pretry generous if they cost 
£9 million a year. If the pits were 10 go, 
hoW green could be those valleys. 


THE HEALTH SERVICE 

When Doctors 
Disagree 

I T is still not dear whether the dispute 
between family doctors and the 
Government has ended satisfactorily—for 
patients and taxpayers, as well as for 
doctors.' Confusingly, two separate meet¬ 
ings of doctors this month are to consider 
the recommendations of two separate but 
overlapping bodies on the results, so far, 
of the profession’s discussions with the 
Minister of Health on the “ doctors’ 
charter.” The council of the British 
Medical Association will recommend to 
a special representative meeting that 
discussion with the ministry should con¬ 
tinue, but that the doctors’ undated resig¬ 
nations from the health service should be 
kept in existence “ to strengthen the hands 
of the profession’s representatives.” 

A week earlier the General Medical 
Services Committee (the doctors* statutorily 
recognised negotiating body, with mem¬ 
bers of the BjjA council prominent among 
its members) will recommend to the local 
medical committees (also statutory bodies) 
that the resignations be destroyed. If 
doctors at the two meetings follow the 
advice being tendered to them, the resulting 
conflict will presumably be resolved by a 
vote at the BMA’s annual representative 
meeting in July, More important*, if the 
resignations are kept in existence and the 
Government is thus forced to tegard itself 
as negotiating under duress, there will be 
no implementation on October 1st of the 
agreed scheme whereby doctors would be 
directly reimbursed for part of their 
expenses on ancillary help. 

Whatever happens at the two meetings 
of. doctors, the question of how much they 
are Paid, once their new contract has been 
settled, will have to be decided by their 
review body. That body has agreed to 
look at the matter afresh, and not to be 
bound by the criteria laid down by the 
royal commission in i960. The review 
body may regard the shortage of doctors 
more seriously than it did at the time of its 
last report , but it can hardly go back on 
its general opinion that family doctors have 
not been consistently underpaid since 194$, 
not can it ignore the improvement in work¬ 
ing conditions that should result from the 
aeW, charter* Perhaps, the angry men to 
the right and left of the BtyA will realise 
dW it was better conditions, pm pay, that 
they have been fighting for all the time. 


WORLD'S PRESS 

Haves and Have 
Nots 

W hen they get together to talk about 
their high duties editors can be self- 
righteous and self-congratulatory. Or they 
can bare their bosoms self-critically. The 
250 editors from all over the world who 
attended the unusually interesting 14th 
Assembly of the Internatioh&l Press 
Institute in London last week steered pru¬ 
dently between the two extremes of intro¬ 
spection. They were powerfully helped in 
this by the forthright contributions made to 
their proceedings by their guests: Lord 
Shawcross on the press and the law ; Walter 
Lippmann on the practical ethics of free 
journalism; and, notably, the proprietorial 
contrast provided between Lord Thomson’s 
view of the free press as a public utility and 
Mr Cecil King’s manifesto for disclosure 
and dissent. 

The core of the three days of discourse 
was precisely this. Can the p&ss be free 
without being well-off ? And, in many 
countries, can it survive, let alone be well- 
off, without being conformist ? Outstand¬ 
ing among the general discussions was the 
morning when editors from African and 
Asian countries gave their moving but 
sensible and shrewd accounts of the prob¬ 
lems facing good journalists in poverty- 
stricken countries, often ruled by single 
nationalist political parties. And on the final 
morning, alter there had been only standing 
room to listen to Mr Lippmann Y s elegant, 
experienced and .modest statement of the 
profession’s right philosophy,, delegates 
from the poor countries as well aa the pch 
still crowded b^ck ,tq hear of the f marvels 



Chairman Bingham meats Prime Minister 
Wilson 


offered for the future by the new printing, 
computers and all. At a glimpse all this 
secured a boon to the press places where 
it Was already big business and a 
sophisticated industry. But there was agree¬ 
ment on two points: first, that while 
journalists will have to buck their ideas up 
and mend their ways to make use of the 
new tools, the practices of good journalism 
still demand priority in the processes of 
mechanisation; and, secondly, that the 
machines are going to be judged the world 
over by the aid they tftn offer as well to 
the smaller papers and the poorer peoples. 

The assembly solved or settled nothing. 
BuMppopnately, with Mr Bany Bingham 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal presiding, 
the balance was constructively held between 
a propel (and anxious) aspiration and 
prtet^reommon 


TOURING the past centtiiry major 1Svrf*(Mi*^^i?wpe\j^b!dii@ert^ 

J - / and <terig^<ed by cojjjultiaitits,jbtt* 

British conatroctioncorapanicsiia inorerecent de^dti^Hnent. V 

The’CostainGroyp was among the first to extetldit* acti«tie*over*eas to seek 
profitable outlets fcit enterprises- ihd'tecbtfeiil^fflEmtpe^e^.'in' aews locations* and 
to become less dependent for continued expansion onhame conditions. 

In *935» Costain successfully undertook die construction of one pf the mountain 
sections pf the Trans-Iranian Railway; this waifoilowed by many, years of control 
of building operations for the Anglo-Iranian. Oil Company, ahd contracts in 
Kuwait and the Persian Gulf. 

In addition , to undertaking large civil engineering projects in many tountnes, 
the Group set up in the years which followed resident organisations in Rhodesia, 
West Africa, Canada, Australia and Pakistan. 

It has been policy, wherever possible, to establish close ties with local interests; 
it is only by becoming fully integrated in the country in which operation is 
conducted that a home based company can expect to be successful. 

By maintaining more than 50 % of its turnover overseas, the Group has made a 
significant contribution to exports and has assisted in the introduction in many 
parts of the world of British construction methods, plant and materials. The 
articles which follow review these activities in more detail. 


NIGERIA 


Nigeria wm one of the earliest oversea* ttuntrici 
in which the CostainGroup egablisfad * render^ 
Company* arid since 19148 extend** 
projects bear witness to. the 
the country’s development. ; ''V 7 ®^^' 

Cos tain (Wfat Africa) Ltd., With 
connections and mkny yearfV ' of 

Nigerian conditions, fa able to ^-je^®ehcn* 
sive service ranging; fadtn-foyncfatfarii^ana-vfail 


strutted—a £ 700,000 flour mill including thirty- 
three steel silos at Apapa constructed in. the 
record-breaking time of 197 days; the Ahmadu 
Bello Stadium at Kaduna, to Olympic standards; 
a six-storey air-conditioned office block for Barclays 
Bank D,C.O. at Lagos; the &4m* University 
College Teaching Hospital at Ibadan; the Apapa 
Whaif extensions, and the Ijora B and Qji River 
Power Stations The three last pamod contracts 


The Wuyt Bridge ovor Ufa Itivif enoattuef 

Linked JpimyapjWt*. 

Klifcpttlcfc&PartMr*. ; , 
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investigations to complete architectural and - 
engineering studies and design^ planning* con¬ 
struction and equipment of complete buddings. 
Over the years they have buiK up substantial 
hbldingsof pH kinds of mechanical pleat* pnd tjieiir 
Operations are supported fa well-equipped and 
modern mechanical engineering faciHues and 
large joinery workshops. . \ - ■ 

'A number of examples of successfully completed 
wofkk'cah be chosen from the hundreds of miles of • 
highways, important marine works and public 
and industrial building* which have been con- 


boottructed by Alba# Awfa tilde after Costate (Weat Africa) 
I of NorthemNigfffa. Cdniufang Englrfaom: Sfcbtt fr Wilton, 


Were undertaken by theCivU Engineering Division 
of the Costain Group, who, in association with 
Raymond International, also constructed the two 
training moftes at . the mouth of the Escravos 
Rivu-itht^ilift. first stage towards making the 
Niger River navigable. 

At 'present , many other 'projects arc under 
cdnsmitttoo, Including Auchi Technical College, 
i 5 aria,;.l)«iiyerh|ty,'' and industrial prefects fa 
Lagoa Stjjffa aifa. Poft, Harcourt. Current Civil 
Engineering commitments include roads fa 
Northern Nigeria, and a telecommunication* 


COSTAINi 
port dthe 
Australian scehi 



The first interest of the Gofpl CMutffc ! 
Australia arose with thdrperdcipatfaa m \ 

, members of the r Kwfaap*..Q 6 tt«r^^ 
Group in the building, briweeto 
19551 of the refinery near Perth fair BP. ' „ 

In tgfio it was deckled to mtafaBA: a', 
permanent Organisation In Australis^ add Iki' 
awodation with the Australian ’ fattV 
Hansen ft Yuncken Ptyi, a mmtberof 
building projects, were undertaken in •dfax 
name of Costain Hansen ft Yuncken. tMd' 
included the South British Insurant* . 
Building, the Owen Dixon Chambers fa'; 
Melbourne and Birks Emporium N fa . 
Adelaide. i ■ . ;'. ( / ' 

the link .with Hansen 
dissolved by mutual agreement fa fgfigjfajjt 
the wholly owned subsidiary, Curtain 
(Australia) Pty*, 1s now responsible far all 
Coatafa;activities fa Aostrafa, operating 
under the local Board ^Directors. 

Reference has already faafa made 4 o the 
necessity far overseas companies fa become 
identified with the countries In which they 
. are located, and the acceptance of our 
Australian Company, whose blue and white 
sign is. seen ion major fafktidg* fa three 
capital chief, is cadence that, with the 
help of our Australian oUeaguei, this has 
been fuccessfitUy achieved. ‘ 

The tendency fa most fagefafa ift thefa. 
times is to construct fagh fadkUngsi two 
examples of the Costain Australia contribu¬ 
tion to this are the I.B.M office* fa Sydney 
and the 075 ft. BP Headquarters fa St- 
Kilda Road, Melbourne* fai attractive v ; 
curved frontage dominating the tfcjuttfag 
Melbourne sky One-., ../ ' v \/ y 7 . 

Costlier{Australia}Pty.hmpfafaefad 
the use fa Australia of the CWtifal Pa*h 
Method far the coordination ahdcontrpi 
of faige projects; a notable exampfa of the 
use of dns method is the Royal Anfaafatn 
NSvy Barracks — known as •• 

Ruttafail — under construction at a cost 
of dvfa £* «*iBion. 

- Currently Costafa it construfafag,. fa 
addition to a major housing; fahemg at 
CHaduone Park near Melbourne, buildin gs 
to a value of about £9 million fa Vfatacfa, 
New South Wales atfa Queensland—a 
tangible indication of the contribuddn of the 
Company, to, the rapidly developing 


network Wuya Bridge fa 

N^faeni'’> in November last, 

was r of pankufar fafatncal interest, hayfag ia 
; spamfach^tbq ^ supported on large dfameter 
<, bofad ;: pifat' vand.'^Slsfag pre-stresmd c dd q fae 

;fa«fafaf 

;.nmfamplea indicate the fate, dfverrity irnd 
oocnprehenshre nature of the operations under- 
Ufken fa Nigeria by a locally baaed ahd mrressfUHy 
integrated company which has grown with the 
country in whi£h it is located. 
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COSTAIN IN THREE CONTINENTS 


PAKISTAN 

Three yean ago Coauin act up an organisation 
in Pakistan in association with t kSca^ company 
which had built up an outstanding reputation in 
the construction field over the previous 35 yean. 
The new company, MacDonald Layton Costafal 
Ltd. is now actively participating in both the 
public and private sectors of the rapidly developing 
Pakistan economy. 

This is very much a modern development of the 
older relationship be tw een Britain and the sub¬ 
continent, in which local skills and resources are 
augmented, where applicable, from this country. 
Thus the indigenous organisation is constantly 
being kept abreast of the latest developments in 
construction m e th od * . 

MacDonald Layton Gostain Ltd., now known 
throughout the country as MLC, offer the com¬ 
prehensive service mscjttri with a nu\jor con¬ 
struction contractor, inducting, where required, 
architectural and engineering design services. MLC 
have carried out numerous package contracts, 
including many pharmaceutical and industrial 
plants. Glaxo, Wyeth, Parke Davis, Nicholas 
Products. Bayer Pharma, Exide and Metal Box are 
among the well-known names of the many clients. 

As an indication of what such an internationally 
backed local organisation can do, it is of interest 
to note dial the 900-room, ten-storey Hotel 
Karachi Intercontinental was completed by MLC 
in two years, including air conditioning and all 
services. The similar Hotel Decca Intercontinental, 
constructed under the more difficult climate and 
local conditions of East Pakistan, is now approach¬ 
ing completion. 

Another even more technically advanced 
contract will shortly be completed with the opening 
of Phase t of the Pakistan Institute of Nuclear 
Science and Technology at Islamabad. 

In this project, involving all site works in 
connection with the swimming-pool type reactor, 
laboratories and aamdated buddings valued at 
about MLC were subcontractors to the 

American Machine & Foundry Company. It is 
generally agreed that the Construction work on this 
project, as a whole, sets higher standards than 
previously attained in the country. 

The name of MLC appears on most of the high 
blocks now changing die skyline of Karachi, 
inducting the 15-storey head office of the National 
Bank ofPakistan, the higheit building in Pakistan. 

In the civil engineering field, work is in hand 
on the construction of me pre- s t r est ed concrete 
bridge Over die river Ravi at Chkhawatui. The 
bridge consists of eight 105 ft. spans supported on 


reinforced brick masonry circular twin Well-type 
piers, sunk to a depth of 60 ft. Each span has 
three 75 ton girders. 

Thus, after a comparatively short period the 
foundations for continuing development have been 
succewfully laid, and with the co-ope rati on of 
local interests, an organisation capable of under* 
taking Anther large and complex construction 
operations has been firmly established. 

CANADA 

Costain entered Canada in 1954, ntdng up an 
office in Montreal and later in Toronto. 

In the early years the company undertook a 
considerable volume of medium axed building 
contracts in both cities. These included schools, 
churches, and various Federal and Municipal 
buildings. A certain amount of residential con¬ 
struction was also carried out. 

The Company made its entry into the land 
development field in Canada in 1055 with the 
purchase of a subdivision in the Toronto area. 
The success of this development quickly led to 
others, and with the continuing boom in the 
residential market, it became apparent that a 
better future lay in subdividing ana house buikfing 
than in commercial building operations. The 
company therefore decided to cease its contracting 
activities, and to concentrate on land development 
and construction. At that time the Montreal 
office was closed and Toronto became the centre 
of operations. 

In 1958, with a view to providing additional 
stability to the Canadian division, the decision 
was made to invest in a prestige office budding in 
Toronto. A suitable parcel of land fronting on 
Eglinton Avenue, close to the sub-way terminal, 
was acquired, and a ten-storey, 150,000 sq. ft. 
building erected. The seven uppermost Boors or the 
building were occupied by Trans Canada Pipe 
Lines, and the remainder of the space was l e ased 
to a number of prime tenants. This building 
remains in the poasesuon of the Canadian company, 
apd is fully leased. 

Currently, developments are being carried out in 
Toronto, and plans are in the advanced stage for 
the budding of a small new town in the area of 
Ottawa greenbelt. This development will be 
completely surrounded by nark Uipd, and wffi be 
composed of residential umtaupf every kind from 
single family dwellings to high,rise apartment 
units, commercial areas and industrial rites d 
well as schools, community centre and park*. 

An unify has been made into the residential 


RHODESIA 


Rhodesia was the first country fat which Costain 
see HP a permanent eiin i*u 6L Optra- 

sroB^na^afeSte 

built by the Commuiy -^f particular interest are 
the Art Gallery, LtvtMtone House (the tallest 
budding h dtgMl aJm), for London County 
Ftopera*, and mow recently foe Lonrho House 
for foe Investment Group of that name. 

In other parts of foe territory, force ate 
numerous examples of Gostain coortfuction. 


A logical extenrio n of our Coal Boag! contracts 
in the ILK. was the opencast mining undertaken 
for the Rhodcriaa Iron ft Steel Company at 
Redcliffe, and the opencast c opp e r milling at 
Alaska. 

As part of the giant Kariba project, hospitals, 
housing and connected civil engineering works 
w er e undertaken. 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Certain (Zambia) has been set up as an autono¬ 
mous company to help in the large amount of 
development work planned for the next few years. 
It has already undertaken a number of Important 
building and dvfl engineering projects including 
the Stadium at Ltoaka, constructed for the 
Independence celebrations, and large scale housing 
projects throughout the territory, m foe past the 
Group has worked in the area erecting such 
differing buddings in Lusaka as the HhA Court, 
the Gilbert Rennie School and the Kidgeway 
Hotel. 

The Zambia Government recently announced a 
Transitional Demxrariht Flan, more fully 
expressed fat its official ptihfication last October 
"The C h a fl e n ge to the Construction Industry 
posed by the Government's Development Plans" 
Costain (Zemfaia}, at the fore fr on t of foe con- 
•traction fodurtry.Can make a significant con¬ 
tribution an terms or new concepts, techniques and 
general expe ri e nc e. Recently foe company signed 
foe oontmgt for foe Ndoga Dim as wed as a number 
Of budding projects of varying magnitude and 

focGo ve r nm eacgf 

Hamm 

> a ' 8 Kl,, 1 % ^ ^ 1 1 R 9 1 ,M v jfftsD an * - - ~ : l i - k jfi >t 3 

fo cyder to iwMrtMri bantings' Oe v e smn e ti t 


An unify has been made into the residential foapdmttitrtw 
property field, involving the develop* Odd xmxomm budding f W foe akw capital, 

metis of land for multiple fondly use* and foe Gabaropes. and Arturo development them-will 

erection of ranjtil units. pcobabfy lead to continuing operatio n. 


I'i •; ?: 



PRIME MINISTER’S OFFICE BLOCK. GABERONES. CNaat: tMhMWMfchd ObwamMR. A sW M Mm 
Public Wcrtw Dcpcnmcnt BcchUBMlamL Consultant Structural fABMcMr; PaMr Mob # jNNRML 
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'p&0GRE8$m PLmr 


'’THE mec h a ni sa t i on p fgrftbjb - really began in the late 

^thirties.. i^'Npjegr hampered by the shortage 

of do(Nt» .i^pi^^^th^tw'TM* 1 '***^ jeHnalpaatent could only be 

obtainedindieStates. . '■■''?$:%. 


cost ofUbour have corribinedgreatly to 'aiedferaM-the trend in the construction 
industry towards a wry high Ayw of mechanisation. 

•Gostaife, through its subsidiary Westminster Plant Company, has been in the 
forefront of the ii^uttry’s deydopntent crf'the use of ittechanical equipment. 


It i* *n axiom 'id"die.:ind«ian^i^*|A^ , $p^aliiiai* be 
obtained to -meet the particular requirements of each writract 
rather than attempting to makedo with equipment whfohmay 
happen to be available. With die unusually varied activities 
of the Oostain Group, both geographically end in type, this 
posts many •;«' s/" 

Hie sendee! required by die Certain Group- Stun dteWeat- 
minster Plant Company are hot confined to purchasing and 
holding items of equipment. They start With the initial planning 
of each contract at the estimating stage, to ensure that die best 
possible information -it available to the operating unit- regarding 
the most suitable plant, and die exact details of the, operating 
costs involved. 

The services continue after the award of a contract through the 
supply of the plant, its delivery to site (not always a Simple 


> Even with the wide m»»gu.,of standard equipment from which 
it is now possible to choose, it is sometimes justifiable on mqjor 
projects to design special items of equipment for specific tasks. 
Such a situation arose recently on a contract carried cat’.fey 
Costain in joint venture with' Raymond International Inc., 
of America, for the building of a Smile long training mole off 
the mouth of the Escravo* River in Nigeria. The sped*! require¬ 
ment in this case was for a mobile crane capable of placing up to 
15 tons at 120 feet radius, which whilst not imposing any load 
on the structure it was building would have die stabOity associ¬ 
ated with a land based crane what operating in the turbulent 
surf conditions. The solution, named "Cormorant”, involved 
die use of a crane mounted on a large submersible pontoon of 
1,000 tons deed weight, which after floating from one 1 location? 
to another, by flooding its ballast tanks was enabled to rot. 
on the bottom when working. In this particular contract the 



Above k/t- Tha submertiMa pontoon "tisbfmoraint* ^quipped with a 19/26ton emna with 130 ft jib, at work oh tha fl-ihfia long 
training mpto off ffia mouth pf tha Eaeravoa Wvar in Nigeria. In thia contract "Cormorant" pieced over 11 millions ton of rock. 
AboV right Ptont bring assprotaiod for roadway concreting on a motorway.__ 


problem in remote overseas' ipcuSfris). and its efficient operation, 
maintenance and overhaul. 

With the constantly varying nature of the work load inseparable 
from the industry, the decisions as fo how much plant to pym 
and how much .to hire, and how mahy .spares' to hpMI,; 
complex mathematical problem!, which are ipotyrii tpost ..effec¬ 
tively by ii*e me,of a tsomputofi • -.',7 _ ■ ', 

•V; & hUrihik^^/tfiPfi parflbiflariy 

where large'expeiwve, 'units' era eopejimed ett rmeddve wbrk,. 
Requires the closest possible -spray and the employment of 
cperiuhinal .‘!Npegrch and dtitof' modem tedhuqUpi esphidal to 
achieve maximum economy. 


“Cormorant” successfully placed over one an^ a half million 
tons of rode. 

At the other end of die sc^db Westminster Plant has co¬ 
operated in providing sperial sztieU cranes for the rapid site 
erection of Siporex lightweight concrete dabs—another Costain 
product They have,abp.bden. responsible for developments in 
concrete producing planti and their particular application to 
motorway and airfield ebtistiruction. 

These activities can perhaps be considered as of secondary 
importance *0 the paramount responsibility for ensuring that 
plant is Whefe it Is wanted, when it is wanted, and that. While 
on the job, it keeps working. 
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COSTAIN PROGRESS IN CONCRETE 



C OSTAIN Concrete manufactures a wide range of precast 
concrete products in its factories in England, Scotland and 
Wales. 

After the last war the manufacture and erection of the Airey 
house represented a major proportion of the business. About 
15,000 of these standard concrete houses were built, mainly in 
rural areas, under a scheme sponsored by the government to 
meet housing needs at a time when traditional building materials 
were in short supply. 

In the years that followed, Costain Concrete’s business 
diversified and manufacturing capacity was expanded to take 
advantage of the growing demand for an ever increasing range 
of precast and prestressed concrete products including bridge 
beams, piles, railway sleepers and floor and roofing beams. 

An early project of special interest was a three-storey building 
in prestrened concrete which was built near Edinburgh for 
the Ministry of Works in 1949. This building is believed to be the 
first multi-storey prestressed concrete building in the world 
combining pretensioned, prestressed roof beams manufactured 




Laboratory and services building at the Cement and Concrete Association 
R tswch Station, Wexham Spring*, built of 8Jporex reinforced units. 

in the factory with post-tensioning on site using the Magnel 


systerri. 


In 1962 a licence was acquired for tfoe manufacture ofStahlton 
prestressed floors in this country. The Stahlton floor, which was 
developed itt Switzerland, combines the use of clay and concrete 
to effective advantage with exceptional fire resistant qualities. 
This type of^pbr Woeen used extensively in office buildings and 
in schools where the relatively large spans made possible by the 
system are of particular advantage. 

The development and use of new materials is a continuing 
process. In the late 1950** a number of technical and market 



Pre-stressing beds it Coetefn Concrete Company's Coltnese factory. 

investigations were carried out into the qualities and applications 
of aerated concrete. This led in due course to the acquisition 
of a licence to manufacture Siporex in this country. Siporex is an 
autoclaved light weight aerated concrete product whicK was 
first developed in Sweden solne thirty-years ago, and is now used 
all over the world. 

The first Cos tain Siporek factory commenced production in 
1960. Light weight, dimensional accuracy and excellent pro¬ 
perties of thermal insulation are qualities which have stimulated 
an increasing demand for Siporex reinforced slabs and blocks, 
both as building components for roofing, partitioning and clad¬ 
ding, and also as the basis of a range of standard Siporex house 
designs. 

The design of the Costain 6M Siporex housing system is based 
on a 2 ft. square grid (2 ft. being six 4 in. modules or 6M). Hie 
system is suitable for houses, flats and maisonettes of up to 
four-storeys. The 2 ft. wide Siporex reinforced slabs arrive on 
site cut to shape and length in tine factory. Assembly is extremely 
simple and, in comparison with traditional housing, the system 
makes relatively small demands on dulled trades such as 
carpenters, bricklayers and plasterers. 

The dimensional s«jcuracy! of the Siporex dafckmakes it 
possible to apply wallpaper direct on internal walls greatly 
facilitating speedy finishing. * 

The use of one material io form the complete shell of the 
house and the design flexibility inherent in the 2 ft. wide re¬ 
inforced dabs has stimulated great inforest In this housing 
system. 

From the point of view of ttye occupier, fjtyti exceptional 
thermal insulation properties of the material are of special 
significance. It has been calculated that savings of up to 40% 
of normal heating costs are possible^ 

The tnanufocturing capacity oJSfcxtfex ha* been progress i vely 
expanded since the material w** foxt'introduced ftp the U,R. 
market in I960. A new &ctory Isnpw bring built in Essex to 
meet the increasing demand and be in production by 
earty nort year. 
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Cursed are the Peacemakers 


A Pattern of Rulers 

By Francis Williams, 

Longman*. 272 pages. 32s* 

A Companion of Honour: The Siorv of 
Walter Elliot tn Scotland and tn Westminster 

By Colin Gootc. 

Collins. 288 pages, illustrated. 36s. 

Peacemakers are blessed only when they 
make peace. Francis Williams’s “ rulers ” 
—Baldwin, MacDonald, Chamberlain, 
Norman and Halifax—all of them sought 
peace in their fashion between the wars. So 
did Sir Colin Coote’s good friend, Walter 
Elliot, who broke any chance of becoming 
a ruler himself by being loyal, thhugn 
44 miserably,” to the enterprise of appease¬ 
ment. War proved them wrong and 
Winston Churchill right, and made him the 
real ruler and 44 national saviour ” that, from 
internal or external danger, Baldwin, 
MacDonald and Chamberlain Jaad in turn 
been briefly hailed as being. 

They were all of them, Francis Williams 
says of his odd quintet, " so unlikely ” as 
rulers. But so, of course, for some long 
years before it happened at last, was 
Churchill himself. Climbing the peaks of 
politics fascinates onlookers even more than 
mountain-climbing. Who will claw his way 
next from the south col to the summit ? 
'Hie difference is that the politicians can 
still fail, more often than not, after they 
have reached the top. The likeliest climber 
when young among the men in these two 
books—apart from Churchill, who in the 
end only just nosed out Halifax—was 
Walter Elliot, who finished lowest. 
Francis Williams's thesis is that Baldwin, 
MacDonald, Chamberlain and Norman 
(whose resident peak was in Threadneedlc 
not Downing Street) came to the top, and 
Halifax near to it, quite fortuitously—and 
quite unfitted u as human beings 11 for it. 

This is, of course, hindsight, and the test 
is a pragmatic one—that, faced with the 
great depression and with Hitler, they failed. 
Was this failure really because Baldwin had 
a bad time at school and college and a highly 
nervous and uncommunicative father who 
conscripted him into the family business ? 
Was it really because Chamberlain failed in 
his forlorn youthful struggle to grow sisal 
profitably in the Bahamas and then again as 
Lloyd George’s director of national service 
in the first World war ? Was it really 
because Ramsay MacDonald, illegitimate 


and romantic, wanted to be socially and 
politically respected ? Was it really because 
Montagu Norman, after “ doubt and deso¬ 
lation v at school, disappointment at Cam¬ 
bridge, and chronic difficulties with his 
business partners, sought to escape from his 
nervous afflictions by asserting a lone and 
dominant role at the Bank ? Perhaps these 
are just the reasons why, against the odds, 
they reached the top, not why they failed. 
Or quite possibly most men, looked at like 
this “ as human beings,” would show the 
same sort of 44 pattern.” Sir Colin Coote, 
m fact, secs it all more humanly. His 
tribute to the culture, conscience, zest and 
native zeal of his friend is quite unclinical, 
but it is frank and fair as well as fond: 
Walter Elliot may have been estopped by 
the indifferent 44 antipathy ” of Winston 
Churchill, but he was 44 unpunctual, 
unpartisan, indecisive, a real political 
Hamlet without the gloom ” ; fame was no 
spur. 

The truth is that Francis Williams has 
diminished a mostly shrewd, intelligent and 
well-written book by the clinical “ pattern ” 
he has clamped upon it. His plan to show 
that these leaders, all of whom he knew, 
were not guilty men, but innocents at home 
and abroad, was a sensible one. His 
account of their dilemmas is just: Chambciv 
lain, he fairly says, 44 had a case/’ His 
analysis of the gap in thought and deed 
between national policies and international 
necessities, political, strategic or economic, 
goes to the root The peace was lost for 
lack of understanding, and reluctance to 
face the facts of power—as it could be again. 
The riddle of leadership remains. 

Death on Clapham 
Common 

The Plough Boy 

By Tony Parker. 

Hutchinson. 270 pages. 30s. 

This book, which is at times irritatingly 
written and has too many misprints, has a 
relevance to a current controversy that raises 
it above the level of a mere retelling of a 
much publicised murder. The author him¬ 
self cculd not have been aware of its rele¬ 
vance when he wrote it. His own purpose 
was to show that injustice was committed in 
the autumn of 1953 , when 20 -year-Qld 
Michael John Davie* was found guilty of 
the Clapham Common murder and sen¬ 
tenced to death Had Davies not been re¬ 


prieved, after he had'appealed unsuccess 
fully to the Court of (ximtdaj: Appeal and 
to the House of Lords, we would, Mr Pufker 
contends, have another man. 00 our oottf 
science to set beside Timothy Evans. , As 
it is, we have living among us a.man who 
has served a “life ? sentence and,fed# 
deeply wronged. 

Them is certainly enough in Mfc Parker’*, 
.account of the trial to trouble us about 
British justice* One also wonders whether 
Mr Davies would have been reprieved if# 
earlier in 1953 , the Christie case had;not 
aroused public, and surely, official, mughfc 
ings about the execution of Evans, or if the 
execution of Bentley, also in 1953 , had Opt 
provoked strong public protests. * It was the 
same Home Secretary, now Lord Kilmuir, 
as refused a reprieve for Bentley, and 
accepted the Scott-Henderson report that 
glossed over the mistakes in the Chrjstio- 
Evgns affair, who reprieved Michael Davies* 
Was he merely lucky in that, in the awful 
reckoning that must be done by the Home 
Secretary and his permanent officials when 
the question of a reprieve is decided,.the 
fate of Evans and Bentley weighed in his 
favour? 

The question cannot be answered. In 
any case, that particular battle has vir¬ 
tually been won. Murder resulting from 
a gang fight, which is what Mr Davies was 
convicted of, is no l 6 ngcr punished fey death* 
But the immediate relevance of [ns case'is 
to the Silverman bill for abolishing capital 
punishment altogether. Thotg who. oppose 
the bill, and many others 'who support it; in 
principle, want to give the court power to 
impose a minimum term of imprisonment 
as a punishment for murder instead of the 
indeterminate “ life ” sentence. Anyone 
reading Mr Parker’s book will be horrified 
at the thought of a judge having this power.' 
For, from the account given of the trial, 
with its verbatim quotations from the trim- 
script, thC judge appears to have had'an 
unconcealed animosity towards Miphsel 
Davies. Had Mr Justice Hilbery then' had 
the power to impose a minimum sentence, 
he would, one feels, have made it at leitet 
fifteen years. Yet, largely because of the 
tenacity of Lord Longford, who is con¬ 
vinced of Mr Davies’s innocence, Mr R. A. 
Butler released him after he had served 
seven years. He is now a respectable mar¬ 
ried man in his early thirties, well resettled 
in society—apart from his feelings that it 
wronged him—and certainly not the 
dangerotis thug he was made to appear 
at his trial. Members of Parliament should 
read this book before they replace the dis¬ 
cretion Of the Home Secretary on the tern) 
of a “life* sentence with the discretion 
Of a'ju^ige. 
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Portraits of an Age 

Mr Giilray The Caricaturist 
By Draper HiJI. 

Phaidon Pie s> 272 pages, including 147 

plates. 40s. 

“ The enthusiasm is indescribable when 
the next drawing appears ; it is a verit¬ 
able madness. You have to make your way 
in through the crowd with your fists. . . 
This is a contemporary description of the 
scene outside Mrs Humphrey's print shop 
at tj Sr. James’s Street, when a new print 
by GBtoay was published. It was in a 
room above the same shop that GQlray 
died, aged 59, one hundred and fifty years 
ago this week. He died in obscurity after 
five years of virtually complete mental 
breakdown. 

Much about his life and personality is 
obscure co& According to some reports 
he was withdrawn, shy and moody; 
according to others he was sociable 
enough. He was widely reported to drink 
far too much; but if so it is surprising 
that he could keep up such a steady out¬ 
put of brilliant cartoons, each penetratingly 
observed and executed with meticulous 
ctaftsniatislrip. Unlike modern cartoons, 
Which achieve their effect largely through 
the simple swiftness of their impact, Gill- 
tvft wfcre mostly extremely complicated 
compositions which must have had a 
cumulative effect on the reader as he 
gradually mastered the layers of signific¬ 
ant topical detail. 

Gillray’s art was necessarily highly 
topical. He, lived at a time when 
political and social satire Was remarkably 
uninhibited ahd tremendously popular. 
Giilray came aftir Hpgarth from whom h* 
leartjt a great deal, although his style Was 
different, but before Victorian ideas of 
what Was proper shackled and ptifled the 
fierce exuberance of the cartoonists. 
Moreover he lived before technical 
developments in printing and engraving 
made the cartoonist a part of daily and 
weekly journalism) and therefore subject 
to Jpnimlistic disciplines and editorial 
demands. Qillray’s cartoons W$re pro¬ 
duced by jcqpper plate engraving, in 
comparatively sipall quantities* {or indi¬ 
vidual sale on the premises ysfaere they 
were produced; the contact between him 
and his publisher and their market could 
hardly have been more direct. 

Naturally, therefore, Gillray’s work was 
very largely governed by what, at any par¬ 
ticular time, he thought the public 
wanted ( to buy. For instance, his pre¬ 
occupation during the early 1790$ with 
George III and bus sons reflected the in¬ 
tense public interest in the personal lives 
ttf the royal family. In his political car¬ 
toons it is not dear bpw far Giilray sub¬ 
merged his own beliefs in order to cater 
for public demand. Mr Hill points out 
that most sadrists, tend to be agin the 
establishment; but that Giilray’*, Irtish 
political leanings were partly blocked by 


the reign of terror in France which caused 
a violent revulsion of feeling in England in 
favour of the established order. Giilray 
duly obliged with a series of anti-Jacobin 
and later patriotic and anti-Bonaparte 
cartoons. 

But his attitude towards those in 
authority remained ambivalent. He usually 
treated Pitt with scant approval; but Fox, 
with his stubborn .pr^Freophneife 
treated even worse. * w fef Fitrs most 
devoted followers, George Canning, made 
a sort of alliance with Giilray in 1797, ind 
the brief and brilliant irruption of the 
Anti^Jacobin on to the political scene in 
1797-98 was buttressed by a series of Giil¬ 
ray cartoons. Thb connection between 
Canning and Giilray was never apparently 
completely broken off, and in so tar as it 
can be traced, it throws some fascinating 
light on the inter-connections of politics 
and public opinion at that period. 

Mr Hill estimates that more than a third 
of GiUray’s energy was spent on social 
commentaries. But most of these cartoons 
were designed primarily to amuse his 
audience by poking fun at the fellies and 
extravagances of the fashionable world. 
Here again he was catering for the public 
taste of a period before the effects of the 
industrial revolution on the condition of 
the poor had made much impact on the 
public conscience. If a man of Gillray’s 
sensitive and serious temperament had 
been working some forty years later, how, 
one wonders, would he have reacted to 
Pickens’s passionate and bitter dcnuncia* 
lions of social injustice? 

Mr Hill combines the insight and expert¬ 
ise of a working cartoonist with a scholarly 
approach to all the textual evidence about 
Giljray’s life and work. The book is 
splendidly produced with nearly 150 
illustrations. It is altogether a fitting 
monument to a great cartoonist. 


The Murder of Dollfuss 

Der 25. J«ll 1934 im Buadctkmizktanit 
In Wien : Forschwigsetgebmsie und 
Dokumente 

Publikationcn del &rerreichiwfccxr InsritiA* 
fur Zeitgeschichte, Band 3. „ } 

Europa-Verlag, Vienna. 

The plot is the same, but the murderer*! 
version always gives a different Slant. To 
people who take an interest in the history 
of republican Austria, the murder of Chan¬ 
cellor Dollfuss has always held a mildly 
obsessive fascination. The events have been 
amply documented; no student of the 
period could complain of lack of material, 
and for English readers Gordon Bjpok- 
Shepherd’s biography of Dollfuss is 1 the 
highly readable standard work. But, even 
for specialists, the full story as seen from 
the Nazi angle, was lacking. , 

In Aprfl, 1938, a month after fie 
Anschjj^s, Hjmqiler set up aq } historical 
commission with instructions ,tp clarify the 
events of July, 1934. tr Was ordered to 


by shooting was accidental, 

and of high treason on the basis that the 
Dollfuss government was unconstitutional. 
Secondly, Kurt Schuschnigg^n April. 

, Jm. was Already in Captmty^-must be 
found of ^cnmhfal and constitutional 
misdeeds.” One of these misdeeds was the 
arrest and trial of the insurgents after they 
had been promised saf? cpoduct to the 
German frontier. This, to the Nazis, oasO 
treachery was not treachery at all r indepen¬ 
dent witnesses have agreed that safe con¬ 
duct was promised on condition that none 
of the loyalists shut in the Chanoery was 
harmed; the Chancellor’s fate was not 
known to the rest of the government at the 
time. 

The historical commission’s report was 
among the vast quantity of documentary 
material sunk in the Schwarzen See in 
Czechoslovakia (see The Economist for 
May 15th, page 759) and brought to the 
surface last summer. Photo copies of the 
commission’s report and its supplementary 
documents have been given to the Austrian . 
historian Dr Ludwig Jedlicka and to the 
Austrian resistance archives by the Czecho¬ 
slovak Academy of Sciences, and this 
material forms tne principal part of a book 
to be published on June 15th by the 
Europa-Verlag ip Vienna. 

Since the commission’s report is tendenr 
tious, the publishers include a number of 
statements by contemporary witnesses, some 
of which—such as extracts from memoirs 
and historical works—are well known, others 
not. What new light do the Nazi documents 
throw on to the scerje ? They complement 
the existing account rather than alter it, apd 
they are sometimes as interesting for what 
they dp not say as for what they dp. Their 
concentration on particular points, such as 
the second shot at Dollfuss and the conduct 
of certain individuals, interest only a few 
people today. But the general view they 
give of the strength and organisation of 
National Socialism ip Austria jn the esply 
thirties and the whereabouts of the main 
pockets of influence is of real value. The 
pomtni&ion puts it on fccord that, in 1933.* 
ope thousand menfier^ of the Viennese 
police were active, organised members of 
fie NSDAP, and that the Vienna force as 
a whole was in sympathy with the cause. 
They included a number 01 very senior 
officers in various departments wnp were 
in touch with the Austrian Legion in 
Bav4aria. “In the pvent of an uprising,” 
says the report, “the co-operation of fie 
Vienna Police could*be relied on.*’ And 
yet the belief that in the event of a putsch 
the army would con&f out in support was, 
apart from /he participation of one or two 
uppers* quite rmstaken^ and simultaneous 
sporadic risings in vanpiis parts of the 
country Went off like damp, squibs in spite 
of fie temporary leisure of fie Vienna radio 
station. 
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Poet’s Centenary ~ 

In Excited Reverie 

Edited by A. Norman Jeffares and K. G. W. 
Cross. 

Mactmllpi. 353 pages. 45s. 

At Sligo in August, the sixth international 
summer school will be celebrating the 
hundredth anniversary of W. B. Yeats’s 
4 birth with a two weeks’ programme of lec¬ 
tures, seminars, discussions and perform¬ 
ances of his plays. To this celebration will 
come students from all over the world. The 
\olume of essays published as a centenary 
tribute also draws on contributors froth far 
and '-wide. Australia is particularly well 
represented, and the disquieting dustjacket 
is after a painting by Sidney Nolan, who 
took for his text the poem ‘ Why should not 
old men be mad ? ’ There are several 
Americans, of course, though no one from 
the continent of Europe. Of the two con¬ 
tributors from African universities, one is a 
Jordanian who writes about Yeats’s Arabic 
interests. The other is Conor Cruise 
O’Brien, whose essays on the poet’s political 
allegiances is one of the most interesting and 
outspoken in the entire volume. 

Most of the contributors art* scholars. 
The concluding essay by Professor Cross 
gives an idea of the already vast amount of 
criticism and research that Yeate** work has 
provoked. A few are poets, mit neither W. 
R. Rogers nor Jon Stallwortfay appears in 
that capacity. The former has produced a 


africa 

research 

bulletin 

The standard reference work 
on* Political. Social and 
Economic developments in 
Sdjuth Africa. 




IndispMffMtjto 
aljricapft! 

leqturers, cM SBfSy^ntS; 
writers, pptrtfcjprt*, ' ’ V , 
ecpnomi|*fc fcusinessm^ii'. * 

available at ttiOijt s 
centra/ libraries 

Edited ancf^ublishdd by 
Africa Research Limited 
1 parliament* Street 
Exeter. England 


ywsion of the fan mm broadcast, A Dublin 
Portrait, which makes an excellent introduc¬ 
tion to the volume; the latter writes enter¬ 
tainingly on Yeats's editorship of the QgfonS* 
Book of Modem Verse. Had th$$ i/fa' 
tributed poems, the level of homage inverse * 
might have been higher than it is. 

The items included in this miscellany 
vary very much in pitch awfcqualita Yeats 
enthusiasts should find mo& $ diem 
rewarding, but some arc too special is edfor- 
the amateur. It may well be Stun (he hook " 
was deliberately designed for the already v 
converted. After all, it is the poetry itself 
that Will arrest, delight and win new lovers 
for Yeats, not what is said about the poems 
or the plays or the man. He was in many 
waya a p uzzling figure, and his writings lend 
thetpsdves to ambitious exegesis, so we can 
be sure that more and more expository 
tomes will come to stand beside Yeats’s own 
works on the shelves of libraries. Already 
thete are enough of them to daunt, say, a 
sixtbforznef with scholarly aspirations. But 
Yeats himself, superbly egotistical, must in 
(he Elysian Fields be thoroughly gratified 
by the status be now enjoys. He was con¬ 
vinced Of his own genius, and had plenty 
of proof before he died that it was 
recognised and honoured. A period of 
eclipse so often follows the death of « great 
writer; sometimes, if he lives to be very 
old, he spiers a sharp decline in favour 
during his lifetime. This has not happened 
to Yeats. The efescendo of his reputation 
has been steady during the quarter of a 
century that has elapsed since he died, and 
it shows no sign of diminishing. 

Cold Eye on the FBI 

The FBI Nobody ftaiflgu v 

By Fred J. Cook. 

Cape. 436 pages. 30s. 

What is surprising about this excellent, ii 
overwritten, expost of America’s Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is that its direcjktf 
for more than forty years, Mr J. Edgar 
Hpoyfik emerges sad, {die of days gone 
by. Not that Mr Hoover has been an 
anachronism for very long. He bears the 
responsibility, perhaps more than any other 
American, for persuading his countrymen 
that gang-busting was romantic or that 
McOuthyism was necessary. But lately he 
has had his come-tippance. The Warren 
Commission did not defer to Mr Hoover’s 
notoriously thin skin when it criticised the 
FBI for laxity in pre-assassination Dallas. 
And when Mr Hoover, smarting at this 
affront, intemperately called Dr Martin 
Luther King “ the most notorious liar in 
the country?’ he had to back down and 
publicly make his peace with the Negro 
leader. Mr Hoover is no longer the object 
of slavish adulation ; the American public 
seems fairly well aware that he is seventy. 

That should stop no one interested in the 
misuse of power from reading this book. 
The FBI still appears to be far more worry¬ 
ing than one might have thought, eagerly; 
wiretapping, paying informers, storing away 


ififctttoatfM come inhtody some 

day. Everyone in American public life is 
said to be conscious of the FH dossier 

V - Jin UL. i-.:-£il^l.? CC0 ^ irSgive i n 
by s ^Atnfme trait, morale 

withfe the teftMsA Jew,» is difficult to 
hit employer may 
be warned that he is about to tuce on a 
sjjuritjfc risk w£o incur Mr 

USover’t dh(da^e^^|wift transfer to 
u&popub* post* constant shift- 

IUifroecLcity-40 city? * *5 % , 

* Even m the thirties, when thy G-men 
(government men) were in their hey-day 
as national heroes, Mr Cook alleges that 
they were not as efficient as their publicists 
made them out to be. The death mask of 
Dillinger, the FBI’s prize catch, is displayed 
in Mr Hoover’s waiting room. Yfet as Mr 
Cook sees him, Dillinger was nothing but a 
“ police-created symbol of menacef' a bank 
robber with perhaps one murder to his 
account. Why cannot the FBI boast of 
similar trophies for nailing down the ring¬ 
leaders of the Mafia, or the Syndicate, which 
have run organised crime in America almost 
as openly and efficiently as a big cooperation 
for years ? Because, alleges Mr;Cook, k 
did not try. u 

The attack on the FBI for (piling to 
guarantee Negroes their civil right* is more 
Vitriolic and less impressive. The entire 
white establishment, after all, mgst share 


that blame, 
national 

SL- 

violated, 
decades hence 
the FBI in action 
^riB.not haif, 
sh< 




which Bs not a 
w$h some 
is states it has 
>n wjkh local 
iws hive been 
comey several 
films 1 showing 
ies, the agents 
Btead of 
Catheys and 
irt8, they will be dredging 
1 rivers for murdered civS 
while the local populace 
the sidelines, j 
this book is in retelling the 
classic gangster stories of the thirties, and 
in portraying President Roosevelt as so 
powerful as to have nothing to ftar from 
encouraging Mr Hoover to extend his 
empire, the true story of t£e FBI remains 
to be written. It will have to delve further 
than may, now be possible into the person¬ 
ality of the ambitious but puritanical 
bachelor who, decades before McCarthy and 
to this day, is firmly convinced that the Red 
Menace lurks under every American bush. 

OTHER BOOKS 

The Working Noveubt. . By V. S. Pritchett. 
C hatto and windwi 208 page9. 21s. 

Essays reprinted from The New Statesman . 

United St^tijS Monetary Policy (Revised 
edition ) Edited by Neil H Jacobv Praeger , 
New York. London* Pall Mall Pres*. 251 
pages. 42s. clothbound, 16s paperboimd 
tut Norman Conquest. By Henry R. Lovn. 
HittchikiOn. (University Library ) 212 pages. 
15s 

The Philosophy of Sartre By Mary War- 
' fiddt. HutMnsotu (University Library) 186 
pages. 15s. 
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Id salesmen are today successfully selling 
DYES TO GERMANS 

(whose dyestuffs industry used to dominate the world) 

MEDICINES TO AMERICANS 

(in the face of 

the world’s most powerful pharmaceuticals industry) 

SYNTHETIC FIBRES TO AUSTRALIANS 

(the world’s largest producers of wool) 

REFRIGERANTS TO ICELANDERS 

(where you’d think it would be cold enough already) 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 



LONDON S .W. 1 
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Good initial reaction in the exchange markets to Thursday *s combined 
Bank rate cut and tougher hire purchase restrictions . Sterling rose 
against the dollar ; guts ci quiet improvement. 

The New York Stock market was badly jolted on Wednesday by talk of 
the 1920’'s by the chairman of America’s central banking system. 

M. Schweitzer, managing director of the International Monetary Fund, 
and Dr Carli, governor of the Bank of Italy, have weighed in 
in the liquidity debate. 

Cancellation of holdings in Japanese investment trusts last month 
are reckoned at over % 8 o million. 


TAX CUTTING IN AMERICA 


American tax collectors have got in 
$1 j- billion more this year than 
expected. This strengthens Presi¬ 
dent Johnson’s case for further tax 
reductions. 

In sharp contrast to Britain, not 
only are consumer taxes going 
down in America, but fiscal policy 
seems pretty well determined some 
way ahead. All the important deci¬ 
sions have been announced ; the 
only remaining contingency is an 
escalation of the Vietnam fighting 
that would turn iifto a Korean-type 
conflict. No one in Washington 
wants such a development, which 
would clearly upset all the fiscal 
decisions made so far, as well as 
those to be made in the next six 
months for the 1967 Budget, which 
must be submitted to Congress in 
January. 

Latest Concessions 

The latest move is the President’s 
proposal to cut almost $3$ billion 
from the federal excise, or sales, 
taxes covering a wide variety of 
goods and services. Half this 
amount will come off on July 1st 
(as previously promised by the 
Administration); half starting next 
January. Still more of the excises 
will be cut in later years. Congress 
is likely to enact die excise-cut pro¬ 
posal quickly and enthusiastically. 
It may enact somewhat more reluc¬ 
tantly a rise in transport “user 
taxes ” of $300 million. 

New Social Benefite 

The additional excise tax reduction 
from January 1st is to combat the 
widely publicised drag on the 
economy that would result from 
the $5 billion rise in social security 
taxes effective then. These social 
security taxes are being raised to 


pay for an increase in benefits, 
beginning in mid-1965 (including 
retrospective payments;, as well as 
for the new medical care pro¬ 
gramme. This latest medical 
scheme, revolutionary for the 
United States, will mean new bene¬ 
fits for hospital care for die aged 
starting a year later, totaling about 
$2j billion a year. 

By the end of 1966, all the social 
security tax increases will be a little 
bigger than the total rise in 
benefits—but not for the first half 
of 1966. That is why the Presi¬ 
dent has also proposed a new pay 
increase of some $850 million for 
government employees, civilian 
and military, starting next year. 
This is a bit larger than the budget 


called for. With all these moves, 
the Administration now feels that 
it has licked the problem of the 
short-run drag. The first excise 
tax cut and the increase in social 
security benefits should give die 
economy a running start. The 
second stage of the excise tax 
reduction was added as extra insur¬ 
ance. 

Total Tax Revenue ' 

This has been a remarkable period 
of tax cutting. In recent years, 
American taxes will have been cut 
back by about $20 billion. In 
addition to the latest reduction in 
excises, some $2! billion was cut 
from business taxes in 1962, with 


FEDERAL GIVE AND TAKE 

On a cash basis , federal receipts from the public have fallen short of pay - 
ments to the public since i960. These cash transactions include receipts 
and expenditure of trust funds which support many major government 
programmes , including those for welfare and htghways. 






BUSINESS BRIEF 


the investment tax credit and 
liberalised depreciation allow¬ 
ances i and $14 billion in the 1964 
personal and corporate income tax 
cut, of which $2! billion was effec¬ 
tive in 1965. 

In the five years froni I96r to 
1966, actual federal receipts will 
have risen by over $26 billion. 
(These are total revenues, accord¬ 
ing to national income accounting.) 
Fart of this rise stems from 
increases in social security taxes. 
In 1962 and 1963 together, these 
amounted to about $3 billion. And 
starting next January, there will be 


GOVERNMENT 

PURCHASES 

of goods and services 

In national income accounting , 
federal spending excludes purely 
financial transactions, such as grants - 
m-aid and transfer payments , which 
do not directly affect production. 
On this basis, aftei sharply ina eased 
federal grants-in-aid , total state 
and local outlays may soon exceed 
federal purchase 
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another $5 billion rise, on the tftsis 
of the bill already passed by the 
House of ^ Representatives. 'Ex¬ 
cluding social security taxes, there¬ 
fore, tax revenues will have grown 
by almost $20 billion in these five 
years. Gross national product, out 
of which taxes arc Collected, will 
be showingftr rise of perhaps one- 
third in money terms over this 
period. Without tax cuts, total 
revenues would have increased at a 
slightly faster rate, approaching 
almost $ 4 o billion. More than half 
of this potential revenue rise has 
therefore been returned to the pri¬ 
vate economy. Looking five more 
years ahead, it seems unlikely that 
this process can be repeated, with¬ 
out five or more years of govern¬ 
ment deficit financing. 


Federal Spending 

Meanwhile, the outlook for federal 
expenditures is different front what 
it was even a year ago. Thep the 
budget called for a fiat spending 
projection for the year ending June 
30th. That, in fact, is what has 
actually happened. Now spending 
may well begin to rise. The Viet¬ 
nam situation has already forced 
the President to ask for, and 
almost instantaneously receive, 
$700 million additional spending 
authority for more arms, which 
was actually specified in detail two 
weeks later. The Vietnam fighting 
could call for additional funds, 5 
matters got worse ; in any event, it 
should prevent a further diminu¬ 
tion in arms spending. 
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Tho' a Grd*t - $octeftyf ipM* 
grammes, p*ftictda*iy jin * qjWi 
poverty ahd hi education, ire slot# 
to get off die ground, but they 
inevitably will. The increases in 
spending will be significant These 
outlays will largely take the form of 
so-called grants-in-aid to the states 
and local governments which will 
actually expend the money, pri¬ 
marily in wages and salaries for 
teachers and for payments in the 
anti-poverty programme. For 
example, the * headstart ” pro¬ 
gramme to be effective this sum¬ 
mer will cost over $100 million and 
help some half million pre-school 
children make up some of their 
environmental deficiencies. 

Thus apart from the growth iA 
social security benefits, other 
federal spending (as measured in 
the national accounts) should 
increase by about $4 billion over 
the next year.. Together with the 
latest excise-tax cutting, that is* 
about what the “ normal ” revenue 
rise of a growing economy would 
be. In other words, the Adminis¬ 
tration has well learned the lesson 
taught by Dr Walter Heller, retired 
chairman of the Council of Econo¬ 
mic Advisers, and others that the 
federal government each year 
should by a combination of tax cuts . 
and spending increases use up the 
“ normal ” revenue growth. Such 
a policy leaves the government in a 
neutral position and assumes that 
the private sector is proceeding in 
a balanced expansion. The policy 
could prove inadequate if this basic 
assumption proves incorrect. 


KEY AMERICAN INDICATORS 


Levelling Off 7 

Still the unprecedented expansion 
of the American economy goes on. 
But the rise in industrial output, 
which is heavily influenced by steel 
and motors, was only small in 
April. Officials believe output will 
continue to rise, but more slowly 
than in earlier months. Some ob¬ 
servers foresee a levclling-off; 
new orders for durable goods, how¬ 
ever, broke all records in April and 
the backlog of unfilled orders went 
up as a result. 

Unemployment remains the big¬ 
gest headache but price increases 
are beginning to cause some con¬ 
cern ; aluminum is only one of a 
series of industrial materials to be¬ 
come more expensive. The cost of 
living rose unusually sharply in 
April for the time of year. 


Percentage change from * 



Month 

Index 

1958-** 

100 

Previous 

month 

Three 

months 

ago 

Twelve 

months 

ago 

Industrial production* 

April 

150-3 

+0 2 

+ 1 -9 

+7-9 

Civilian employment* 

April 

112-1 

+0-4 

+0-6 

+1 :7„ 

Unemployment* 

April 

78-2 

l 

+4*6 

+0-8 

-90 * 

Manufacturing 
productivity * 

April 

136-3 

-0-1 

+0*9 

+4*4 

workweek * 

April 

104-1 

-1 -4 

-1-4 

+0-2 

earnings (weekly) 

April 

127-6 

-1-5 

-0-3 

+30 

0rders-6n-hand 
durable goods* 

April 

126-8 

+1-3 

+2*S 

*+l4-» 

Consumer prices 

April 

108-5 

+0-3 

+0-4 

+1 -4 

Retail sales* 

April 

136-6 

-“0*4 

-0*4 

+6-6 


* Seasonally adjusted Orders -on -hand and retell sales In value, not volume, terms. Workweek 
Is the average number of weekly hours Worked by production Workers Unemployment It among 
civilian workers level in April running at an annual rate of 4. 9 per cent 
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IN TODAY’S HIGH SPEED WORLD... THE GAS INDUSTRY THINKS OF TOMORROW 
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The first step to market information on 


rV e 


Pakistan is to take a note of the name and 
address of the bank that lives there. 


K $ , 


NATIONAL AND GRlNDLAfS 


BANK LIlfiTED 

Head Office: 26 iiUhajfMgktm London, EC2 


^ranches in India, Pakistan, Oeyloo,. Ado^n, (Somali^, jfenya, Ugju^da* Tanzania, Zambia, Rhodt si a. 
^ ' % X 1 Bankers to 1h# Go yer^enttn A<fc*k j^enya, ' j* * 

' Associated Banks: XJoyds Bank limited • Nationai Provincial Bank !Lnnltcd. 
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France’s Monetary Backyard 

France’s ideas about world money may alarm other 
industrial countries, but relative calm continues 
to reign in its own monetary back garden, the franc 
zone. Here is an outline of how the zone works 
today—and why it is less of an Achilles’ heel for 
France than the sterling area is for Britain. 


T he French national dream of a greater France reaching 
across the Mediterranean and down into equatorial Africa 
was finally destroyed in the disastrous struggle for Algeria. 
But traces of the unifying vision remain, among them the 
privilege enjoyed by the central banks of most former French 
African territories of unlimited drawing rights on their 
accounts in Paris^-which also means, in practice, unlimited 
access to France’s gold and foreign exchange reserves. 

Formally, the franc zone was bom during the Second 
World War—like the sterling area, whose inspiration French 
officials acknowledge. Bur the sterling area arose partly 
from the pound’s role as a key currency in financing 
international trade, quite apart from Britain’s relationship 
with its former overseas possessions. The franc was never a 
key currency. Besides, the franc zone does not contain rich 
members like Australia, nor poor giants like India, nor even 
such hefty and troublesome African states as Nigeria and 
Ghana—total population of the zone is only about 116 million, 
including France’s 49 million; so the problems of the two 
monetary blocks are not closely comparable. And France has 
had no menacing oyerhang to cope with the huge sterling 
balances built up in London during the Second World War. 
The task the French faced was easier than Britain’s from the 
stan. 

Historically, perhaps because the French territories were 
more modest in size and pretensions, the banking relationship 
between France and her overseas possessions was closer and 
in a way more advanced than in the sterling area. For 
example, French colonial banks of issue were obliged to cover 
only a third of their note issue, whereas British currency 
boards usually held 100 pec cent cover, which meant tying 
up considerable funds in London. Today, for full members 
of the franc zone, the reserve requirement has been abolished 
entirely, and these banks’ covet consists effectively of an un¬ 
limited credit line: the right to an unlimited deficit with the 
French treasury. The counterpart of this sort of overdraft 
banking facility was that the French territories’ monetary and 
financial policies were more closely controlled from Paris than 
those of British territories were from London ; so the advan¬ 
tages were not all on the side of the franc zone. But France 


has certainly been adroit in adapting the system as its colonies 
became independent. 

The maintenance today of broad monetary unions among 
the French-speaking territories of black Africa is a remarkable 
achievement. It has been done while bringing these coun¬ 
tries into a wider preferential relationship with the European 
Common Market, and helping them into direct membership 
of the world financial community through the International 
Monetary Fund. These developments may well herald the 
disa ppearance of the franc zone as it now functions, when all 
its members feel better able to stand on their own feet. The 
influential Jeanneney report on French aid suggested in 1963 
that France should prepare for this. But the dose working 
relationship that still exists between most of the members and 
metropolitan France is symbolised by the way the franc zone’s 
finance ministers recently backed France’s minority vote in 
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an IMF dispute over the share of gold payments in quota 
subscriptions. 

Membership of the franc zone is shown in the map. Apart 
from the small overseas departments and territories scattered 
in the Pacific and Indian oceans and the Caribbean which are 
treated as part of metropolitan France, the countries most 
fully within the system are Madagascar and the members of 
the two monetary unions in tropical Africa. 

T heir relations with France run through three official 
banks; the Central Bank of -West African States, the 
Central Bank of Equatorial African States and Cameroun, and 
the Bank of Madagascar and the Comores. Mali and Guinea, 
feeling the impatience of their new-found independence more 
strongly than the others, and wishing to be more whole¬ 
heartedly socialist, opted out of the arrangement. Guinea left 
the franc zone altogether—though Paris still maintains freedom 
of transfer towards it—and Mali joined the North African 
territories that manage their payments for themselves. Mali, 
however, is now showing signs of wanting to get back in. 

The French government holds a share of the seats on the 
board of each of these central banks. Each of the banks keeps 
all its reserves in metropolitan francs in its “ working 
account” with the French Treasury in Paris, except for a 
small balance to cover day-to-day transactions, and converts 
any foreign exchange it earns into metropolitan francs in the 
Paris market. The working account balance provides the 
backing for the national currency that the banks issue. If 
the accounts are overdrawn, higher interest is charged on 
successive tranches of credit, though as the upper limit is 
2i per cent this is not much of a deterrent. The multi¬ 
national central bank fixes ceilings to the amount of bills that 
the authorities of each member state can rediscount with it, 
and overseas the general working of its monetary area. 

For the two monetary unions, this system means that the 
member countries, enjoy unlimited support from France in 
French francs and foreign exchange through their joint central 
banks. Each member country therefore has a reason to see 
that the others behave with financial responsibility so as not 
to jeopardise their privileges. In fact, each multi-national 
bank has generally maintained a healthy credit position in its 
Paris account. By contrast, the Madagascar Bank of Issue 
which receives the same working account privilege, has more 
often been in deficit. Here the French Government has 
insisted on keeping half the seats on the bank board as a 
guarantee of responsible behaviour. 

The three most advanced members of the franc zone, 
Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia, have a more independent 
relationship with France. Their central banks are entirely 
independent of formal French influence. Although France 
maintains complete freedom of exchange towards them and 
most of their foreign exchange transactions^ are settled 
through Paris, each of these countries applies its own 
exchange controfs on inward and outward movements of 
capital. The price of their greater independence is that they 
do not have unlimited working accounts in Paris, but instead 
have advances to an agreed limit from the French Treasury. 
(This is also the system on which Mali works at present.) 
Their currencies have a fixed parity with the French franc. 
And \hc nationals of the three countries are still treated like 
French nationals when they bank in France, in that their 
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accounts arc treated as “ internal accounts.” 

French officials point out, not without satisfaction, jhat the 
spirit of independence that led the three North African 
countries into introducing their own exchange controls over 
capital has, in fact,* cost them dear. French and other foreign 
residents in their territories have found ways of expatriating 
large amounts of capital in spite of the regulations; more 
important, the inflow of private capital has largely dried up. 
The black African territories have not been much more suc¬ 
cessful in attracting capital, despite their more privileged 
monetary positions; but the French argue that this is because 
of fears for their political stability—which no bank can 
guarantee. 

For France, the franc zone arrangements have involved a 
net loss of foreign exchange in most years since the war. On 
the credit side, French exporters originally had a largely tied 
market, through the import quota system. The African terri¬ 
tories gained, as well as balance of payments support, highly 
favourable prices from France for the bulk of their exports 
of primary products. But the Common Market has changed 
all this. The import quotas have been abolished, and the special 
prices are being done away with in favour of the arrangements 
between the associated African countries and the Common 
Market as a whole. Under these, commodity prices are 
generally to be aligned on world levels. The African coun¬ 
tries 1 right to raise tariff and quota restrictions against France 
as well as other countries has also been recognised. And the 
overseas franc zone countries brought a net addition of 
foreign exchange to Paris last year, thanks to the capital aid 
received by the franc zone from the common market's Euro¬ 
pean Development Fund and European Investment Bank. 
But France still provides about 6o per cent of their imports. 

Full franc zone membership, as enjoyed by the black 
African countries, depends on the members being prepared to 
follow a modest and conservative financial policy. The 
statutes of the three central banks in black Africa impose a 
strict financial discipline. For example, the west African 
bank must limit advances to a member government to one- 
tenth of the government’s budget revenue in the previous 
year, and the advances may not remain outstanding for more 
than 240 days. They are thus designed to cover seasonal 
shortfalls of revenue, without infringing the rule that members 
must balance their budget from year to year. In practice, some 
countries such as Mauretania have such slender resources that 
they have to get continuing budget support to survive at all. 
But this comes direct from France. Inside the west African 
monetary union, the pre-Keynesian rule has to be observed. 
Again, the unlimited drawing rights on the banks* working 
accounts in Paris have not been much used in practice. (The 
accounts are kept with the Treasury rather than the Bank of 
France $0 that a deficit need not immediately increase the 
French money supply, but can be met out of official borrow¬ 
ing, if the French government wants to neutralise its effect.) 

On the other hand, the system does relieve the members 
of worry about their balance of payments, Uhd the facility to 
increase imports from France at trill is a powerful check on 
domestic inflation. Prices of imported consumer goods are 
generally twice as high in these countries as in France because 
of high transport and distribution costs ; but French officials 
would still cfeny that the CFA franc is in any real sense over¬ 
valued. ' 
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How to Sell a Tractor 

Britain’s tractor industry has one fashionable claim 
to economic fame: it exports nearly $0 per cent of its 
output. Distribution counts more in this, than design 


A director of one of Britain’s tractor companies said 
recently that if he was forced to choose between a 
second-rate product and a first-rate dealer, or a first-rate 
product and a second-rate dealer, then he would go for the 
dealer. The tractor industry believes in salesmen and the 
need'to sell hard. As a result, last year 208,196 agricultural 
tractors were produced in Britain and 79 per cent of them— 
worth nearly £100 million—were exported to more than 50 
countries around the world. By comparison, tractor imports— 
as distinct from imports of self-propelled machines like com¬ 
bines—came to only £3 million last year, and competition 
in worldwide export markets is not really tough. Germany, 
considered the main competitor, exported a total of £24 million 
last year—about a quarter of Britain’s exports—and American 
tractor exports are running no higher than the German. 
Inside the European common market, the Uermans are 
giving British tractor manufacturers a run for their money 
—last year they sold nearly £14 million compared to Britain’s 
£\ 6 \ million. But British manufacturers feel that once the flow 
of this year’s new face-lifted, chrome-trimmed models is run¬ 
ning smoothly, the common market will provide them with a 
happy hunting ground because they are bigger and better 
organised than their German competitors. 

Massey-Fcrguson is the biggest of the six tractor producers 
jn this country ; it has turned out about 100,000 tractors a 
year since 1961. This figure was some 3,000 down last year 
because new models were coming in and a strike made it 
difficult to catch up. But Ford, ranking second to Massey- 
Ferguson, was much harder hit when it brought out a new 
range of tractors while simultaneously reorganising the whole 
of its tractor assembly. Production was 20,000 down last 
year compared with 1963, when 83,000 tractors came off the 
assembly line. Ford began assembling the new range just 
after moving into a new plant at Basildon that is integrated 
with a recently rebuilt Ford plant at Antwerp. The rear 
transmission and gear-box for all Ford tractors are made in 
Antwerp and shipped daily to Britain in trailers using the 
roll-on roll-off cross-Channel ferry service. The rest of the 
tractor is produced at Basildon, which also ships back parts 
to Antwerp for assembly inside the common market. This 
arrangement appears particularly vulnerable to transport and 
production delays, but if all goes well the new plant at Basildon 
is designed to produce 100,000 tractors a year—though it will 
be some years before that figure is reached. International 
Harvester ranks a much smaller third behind Massey-Ferguson 
and Ford, having built 30,000 tractors last year. Behind it 
comes David Brown with 20,000 and Nuffield (BMC) with 
only 15,000. Allis-Chalmers prefers not to give figures that 
would undoubtedly show it far the smallest tractor manufac¬ 
turer in the country. 

T he home tractor market is now almost entirely one of 
replacement; it takes about 40,000 tractors a year. 
Massey-Ferguson and Ford have about 80 per cent of this 


TRACTOR EXPORTS 



sewn up equally between them ; David Brown with 11 per 
cent and Nuffield with 6 per cent have nearly all the rest. 
This leaves International Harvester exporting more than 90 
per cent of its UK tractor production. In spite of this massive 
reliance on exports, the tractor makers treat the British farmer 
with respect. He may buy only one tractor in five, but most 
manufacturers regard his custom as a vital base on which their 
exports have been built and an essential proving ground for 
new ideas, in distribution as well as design. It was in the 
home market that they learned the pattern of distributors and 
dealers—the all-important link between the manufacturer and 
the farmer—and copied it for distribution overseas. The 
vital difference between the car and tractor distributor is that 
80 per cent of all farm repairs are earned out in the field, not 
in the garage. So tractor distribution must be based on a 
tight geographical pattern if it is to meet the farmer’s needs. 

The importance of the dealer as middleman between farmer 
and manufacturer was demonstrated in a paper read by Mr 
L. A. Parker of Massey-Ferguson at this year’s National Power 
Farming Conference. A “ typical medium-sized distributor ” 
in Britain today with an annual turnover of £300,000 needs 
a working capital of £100,000, excluding capital in land and 
buildings. Of this, £36,000 would be tied up in debts, and a 
further £12,000 in used traded-in equipment, with a balance 
of just over half for new machinery and spares. Mr Parker 
estimated that £50 million was invested in farm machinery 
distribution in Britain and debts normally averaged £16 mil¬ 
lion, reaching £22 million at peak periods. 

These sales networks on which the industry depends are 
largely of North American origin. The marriage between 
Harry Ferguson—the father if not the actual founder of 
Britain’s tractor industry—and Massey Harris opened up 
Canadian-based Massey Harris’s worldwide sales network to 
the British-built Ferguson tractors. Last year, tractors 
accounted for only half of the company’s $772 million net 
sales—the rest came from farm machines, light industrial 
equipment and diesel engines (Magsey-Ferguson owns Peririns, 
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said to be the world’s largest diesel engine producer'). against in some c^ses 6 per cent, but this for a basic-looking 

Tractors produced by International Harvester in this tractor with less of what may or may not be necessary trim, 

country form only a small part of the $750 million worth Manufacturers also have to take account of growing pressure 

of farm equipment sold by the company last year; IH in the developing countries for at least local assembly of 

actually had total sales of $2,190 million including trucks and tractors from components shipped from Britain. British-built 

construction equipment. Ford originally tried to sell tractors tractors are now being assembled in such places as Thailand, 

through its truck distributees; this was not a success and Ceylon and Tunisia, with Turkey next on the list and African 

special tractor dealer networks had to be built up. Nuffield countries probably following. This year’s new models are 

is obviously using BMC sales distribution, but the tractors hydraulically sophisticated, and one is tempted to ask whether 

do not go to the same local dealers as the cars do. David they suit the developing countries’ farmers. Massey-Ferguson 

Brown is currently cashing in, at least in the United States, and Ford both claim that developing countries insist on 

on the opportunities for linking its tractors with the 4 ‘ Gold- tractors of the same kinds as those being sold in Europe 

finger ” Aston Martin. But in the long term there are signs and America. Europe is following the American trend towards 

that, with a stiffening of its distributor organisation, BMC bigger, more powerful machinery, and this year’s models offer 

tractor $gles wiH start to outstrip those of David Brown in up to 66 horsepower plus enclosed headlamps and a flashy- 

export markets andl move BMC up from fifth to fourth place looking bonnet. If customers everywhere want tractbrS then 

in the industry* At home, BMC has not increased its prices this is what, however incongruous it may look, thfy are going 

by as much recently as other manufacturers, only 1 \ per cent to buy. 
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BANK RATE 

Janus Jim 


O N the face of it Thursday’s two-way 
monetary measures look distinctly odd. 
No need for the Bank of England to explain 
that its one per cent cut in Bank rate repre¬ 
sents “ no green light ” : this time the light 
on the other side of the street was simul¬ 
taneously changed to red, with the increase 
in minimum deposits on hire purchase con¬ 
tracts. This is seen officially as rounding 
off the recent requests to all financial insti¬ 
tutions to curb their new lending in line 
with the maximum 5 per cent to which the 
clearing banks arc being held in the year 
to March, 1966. The finance houses were 
included on the governor’s mailing list; but 
not all the smaller hire purchase houses are 
within earshot of Thrcadncedle Street, and 
the large finance houses themselves are not 
totally displeased with this new statutory 
restriction on their competitors too. Yet, 
especially as the first signs are now becom¬ 
ing apparent of weakness in the used car 
market, while consumer durables as a whole 
have not been over-buoyant anyway, this 
new restraint might be difficult to explain 
on domestic grounds alone. 

The real point is, of course, that it was 
not imposed on domestic grounds. The 
function of the hire purchase measures, 
surely, was to give covering fire in the psy¬ 
chological manoeuvres for the reduction in 
Bank rate. At first sight, this slackening of 
external defences and tightening of internal 
restrictions is precisely the reverse of the 
bination one would expect ip these cir- 
stances. But that does not mean that 
the combination does not make its own 


peculiar sense. For there arc peculiarities 
in both the external and the internal posi¬ 
tions that give this essay in simultaneous 
stop-go a logic of its own. 

Externally, the key point is that the 
amount of foreign money London nowadays 
attracts depends not only or even primarily 
on the absolute level of its money rates com¬ 
pared with other centres, but on the net 
differential after allowing for the cost of 
forward exchange cover. This in turn de¬ 
pends partly on “ confidence ” ; and if a 
reduction in the money rates themselves 
brings an improvement in confidence with 
it, it may actually improve the net covered 
differential in London’s favour and bring 
more money in at six per cent than came in 
at seven. Certainly there were paradoxical 
dangers in leaving the rate at seven for too 
long, and having this read abroad as a sign 
of weakness rather than of determination. 

The problem for the authorities was 
therefore to achieve a cut in the rate that 
looked confident without looking compla¬ 
cent. Wednesday’s good figures of the gold 
and dollar intake in May gave the authori¬ 
ties an opening; but special care was 
needed, particularly as in the past week ster¬ 
ling had been under some pressure. The 
hire purchase restrictions were a sign ip 
the world that Britain was not letting up. 
And first reactions on Thursday afternoon 
suggested that the calculated and partly 
covered external risk had been justified. 

But what of the domestic risks ? Despite 
the immediate buoyancy of the economy as 
a whole,' there is reason to oe distinctly 


fearful lest any additional tightening tip the 
economy into recession in 1966. Tighter 
hire purchase will make things more diffi¬ 
cult for durables. But the minimum de¬ 
posits are still fairly generous ; and the cut 
in Bank rate may this time have an un¬ 
usually important domestic effect. 

Bluntly, it will probably let building 
societies off the hook. No one expects them 
to put their rates down. But the fall in rates 
in the short-term money market should put 
the building societies in a better position 
to get hold of funds, and so help them ease 
the tight rationing of loans which has been 
threatening to hold up housing starts. 
Domestically, therefore, the authorities— 
and the Bank of England and government 
appear to be in impressive unity in this— 
may have made things a little more difficult 
for durables and a little easier for bousing, 
which may not be a bad swap. But even 
here everything really depends on whether 
the recovery in sterling is followed through: 
if it is not, money will continue to be tight 
for all lenders and borrowers in London. 
That is the key test of this novel push-me- 
piffl-you addition to the economic managers' 
zoo. 

STERLING 

Figuring It Out 

T he first “ clean ” sfcuemcnt of Britain’s 
reserve position since the autumn 
crisis has left analysts as puzzled, and 
exchange dealers as suspicious, as the 
notional figures that earlier hid the reserves 
behind undisclosed central banking 
credits. Now all is apparently revealed. 
Britain last month drew £500 million 
($1,400 million) from the International 
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Monetary Fuad, topped up, by the Swiss 
to £5*4 A million. With ink % i»ld off 
$1,097 (£&2 million) owing to the 

oversees central books, thereby converting 
three cnooths debts into three to five year 
ones. This left foe the reserves sock a 
balance of £122 million ($342 million), 

which was rather below the $400 million 
that we had guessed even after the pre¬ 
budget pressure. 

COST OF A CRISIS 

Mty 11. 1965 
compared Total 

with May 31, < 

August 31, 1965 

1964 

(£ million) 

Published reserves f 98 1,021 

Debt CO IMF + Swiss (-) -899 - 899 


‘Net” leserves .... —801 122 

May, 1965 .. + 59 


Pram August-April .. 860 


Yet the declared reserves at end-May 
showed a rise of £181 million, implying a 
true gain in the moArb of an excellent 
£$9 million. The puzzle is that the 
exchange market in May did not feel that 
way. True, because of the two-day delay 
in settlement, the figures neatly miss die 
impact of the selling before last week-end, 
which may have cost the reserves over 
$50 million, though the pressure has eased 
this week. Sceptics in the London market 
wandered whether the figures had been 
doctored to prepare for the Bank rate cut 
this Thursday. That is almost certainly un¬ 
fair, but at times like these the authorities 
pay the price of having destroyed all trust in 
their own figures. In April, when there was 
a true fall in the reserves, the Treasury 
decided to draw on the credits to show a 
rise, to reflect the movement that was 
current then. No such concern with current 
trends makes itself apparent now that things 
are the other way. 

These figures fill in, as the forthcoming 
Bank of England Quarterly Bulletin will 
presumably do in still more detail, the full 
horrors of this latest sterling*raid. Net 
of the £899 nriffioft that Britain owes the 

KEY INDICATORS 
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IMF and reserves 

stand fust mlHiofc Butthc credits 
bring the actual reserves to million, 

tndbehifcd tkm stand* the $750 million 
swap Mae with die federal Reserve that 
has been kept at this higher figure, a $250 
million fixity with the ExpOrt-Imjpmt Bank 
and the portfolio of $r£ btiuon plus that the 
British Governme n t has been M liquefying ” 
(at Wall Street’s peak) in preparation for 
use. In all, this provides over $5 bifiioa for 
sterling’s defence. 

In the nine months from end-August the 
figures now show a total drain of £801 
million: and presuming die May Surplus 
of £59 million was genuine, this implies a 
peak August-April drain of £860 million or 
a staggering $2,408 million. Part of this 
—£250 million—has financed a run-down 
of sterling balances by the overseas sterling 
countries, who were doing a little quiet 
switching of their own in the last quarter 
of 1964 as well as financing their basic 
balance. Britain itself must have had a 
basic deficit in this period of at least as 
mfcch again. The sheer “ confidence 
drain” was almost certainly less than in 
1961, when the basic balance was actually 
in surplus. But no precision is possible. 
In the first quarter or 1965 British banks 
also almost doubled their net borrowing in 
Euro-dollars, bringing their net liabilities 
in non-sterling currencies to £296 million. 
But since then Euro-dollars have been 
flowing out—the covered margin over 
London local authority loans now tops a 
full point. Which makes the May reserve 
figures still curiouser. 

HIRE PURCHASE 

Last Straw T 

hursday’s announcement of tighter 
Hire Purchase restrictions was 
obviously timed to coincide with the reduc¬ 
tion in Bank Rate. The effects are likely to 
be less traumatic than in previous credit 
squeezes for two reasons: other and more 
vigorous and important steps to restrict 
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credit? had preceded the testrictfom, and 
the minhnum'deposit needed ha* been tern 
important ift'drommidg ttp<bOsines* in the 
last two years chan !«r 195*^60. Tfien*-*in 
cars at least—there was anarchy with mini¬ 
mum down payments as low a* one-tenth: 
in the last two years the' generally recog¬ 
nised minimum has been ode-fifth for new 
cars and one-quarter (now to be mandatory 
throughout) on any used cars. The ttestric- 
tiana have, however, come 
when* good HP figures on new tm notwith¬ 
standing, the car bdbtn' wartogpfitid Over 
anyway with used Car sakaon already 
12 per cent down in May on T last year/ and 
this final shove could increase die rate Of 
decline in sales in the summer anid autumn. 

The changes are selective. Household 
durables are to have a minimum of *5 per 
cent dejposir, with the significant excepttei 
of furniture and bedding—items which are 
not bought on impulse and whose makers 
have therefore suffered unfairly from 
previous squeeaes aimed basically at other 
people. At the same time, rentals, par¬ 
ticularly of television sets, will be badly bit: 
rhe minimum advance payment period of 
rental is to go up" from twelve to* twenty 
weeks—although this still involves a down 
payment of under £9 for most television 
sets. This is markedly more severe than 
last time, when the period went up only to 
sixteen weeks. 


DI8CGUNT HOUSER 

Relief at Last 

T he one point cut M Bank rate will be 
the best piece of news to reach the 
discount market for several months afid win 
be all the more welcome after the harsh 
discipline to which the authorities have sub¬ 
jected it in recent week* The call' for 
special deposits from the clearing banks 
soon after the budget did not itself 
immediately diminish expectations of 
a reduction in Bank rate. Anticipating 
this, bidders lowered Treasury bill rate 
week by week and with painful regularity 
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GOLD RESERVES 

After allowing for IMF drawing 

Month 

Index 

195* 100 

i 

' Previous | Three 
month months ago 

Twelve 
months ago 

reserves In May showed a surprise ,BdU |w£!Slctl«i» * 

surplus of £5V million. emptpym.nt * 

r productivity * 
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soma lending rates* But Bank rate 'Seasonally adjusted. Indicators of export and 1 trail 

. . . . trade reflect movements in volume terms, i.e. y m value 

cut may yet solve this problem. «r constant prices* Unemployment indicators refer to 

ntimbetis wholly unemployed , extending school*feavorti 
Total saiompldyment level in May runmng Of ptt <m- 
mat rate of 1.4 per cent, -f Provisional* 
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the Bonk, forced the discount houses to 
borrow at das penal fate of 7 per cent. 
While the chances of a Bank rate reduction 
seemed good the penalty was worth paying, 
but when the chances seemed to fade last 
week with the weakening pound, the coses 
became too great. Last Friday the houses 
lowered their bid, yet stiU took 60 per cent 
or the amount offered—wett above the 
average for the past weeks; Treasury bill 
rate rose by A per cent to 61 per cent. 

This jousting in the market nowadays 
has only a limited effect, since the tradi¬ 
tional moneymarket on which the Bank 
operates is nowadays only a portion of the 
whole. By keeping their hid Urn in defer¬ 
ence to the Bank’s wish to maintain high 
interest rates, the discount houses had 
earlicf seen their share of a contracting 
market dwindle, and the outside bidden, 
whose higher bids must be accepted by die 
Bank as the government’s debt manager, 
had lowered bill rate nonetheless. 
Accordingly, the cut has come at a bad 
moment tor the houses, as in all they prob¬ 
ably bold an abnormally low proportion of 
an abnormally low Treasury bill issue. 
Running profits will therefore be abnor¬ 
mally low too far a Bank rate out of this 
size, though still welcome. 

But the quantitative credit squeeze win 
do the discount houses no good at all. They 
have been asked by the Governor not to 
allow their inland bills discounted to grow 
by more than 5 per cent, so they cannot 
compensate for the dedin 4 in their Trea¬ 
sury bill business by discounting trgde 
bills, as they did in the previous squeeze. 
Unless there is an unexpectedly large in¬ 
crease in export bills the houses must free 
a painful cqnyaptioQ in their already un¬ 
profitable business. This time the Bank 
really does seem tp have stopped all the 
credit bolt holes ;* but the discount houses 
are asking why the screws have not also 
been applied to the local authorities. 

EXPORTING 

Making it Easier 

O bedient co his promise to do some¬ 
thing to induce people to export, the 
President of the Board of Trade, Mr 
'Doughs fay, this week dropped a little 
more oil onto the slipway ; later Mr Gather- 
wood of the Depimment of Economic 
Affairs followed suit. Hie premiums 
charged by the Expose Credits Guarantee 
Department are to be reduced by a tenth. 
This change, welcome as a reduction to 
exporters’ costs, follows a year in which 
claims were lower than the year before and 
the bahmee on the year’s commercial (as 
opposed to “ national interest”) trading in- 
created bom £3.2 million to £$.2 million 
—presumably reflecting a cautious view of 
other countries* credit-worthiness. But the 
reduction will only be marginal; much 
more hel pf ul - war the ECGD’s action s 
earlier this year which extended the scope 
bf its bank guarantee*, halving dkg, limit co 
£$o^QCb and making them attidnle for two 
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years or more. 'But these 4 re foethe ibk 
mfcn; for thfe'fcmatte* company, that dbeurt 
know how to but would ifrtbcriifcfr tp try, 
Mr Jay offered a booklet giviDgrn* fist of 
pick-a-back exporters, existing companies 
that are prepared tO sell abroad for offset. 
Companies.; Again, this seems a good 
enough idea—although it has been around, 
unsuccessfully; for some years—since it 
could be used to introduce the timorous 
uon-expofter to another market with some¬ 
one else’s experience. 

Too much of the government** effort to 
bolster exports seems wheedling cajolery 
when it is not empty exhortation, following 
the very British policy that a welcoming 
smile is better than a shove—and amen 
nicer. The miserable export rebate was no 
sort of shove; it should not have been 
beyond the ingenuity of Mr Callaghan to 
WTO wMppd up something' more compel¬ 
ling. Failing real export incentives, the 
government is advancing with the best 
will in the world on a broad front, led by 
the British National Export Council. 
Through it the government is helping 
missions, market surveys, British Week6 
and trade fairs—all of which may yet play 
a part in promoting exports, it is too soon 
to tell. It is publicising its own export 
services and, by sehdmg trade com¬ 
missioners from different countries round 
the manufacturers (Australia now; Canada 
this fall), educating them in the possibilities 
in some selected markets. 

Most positive, perhaps because u Cynic¬ 
ally assumes that the average small indus- 
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expdzT'qntiVdL ihg work l (s 
Recife Jer Jumyds the iflfca ofscfcringmp track¬ 
ing compand Acfnewtt mecta research 
co mpani es vdee fritting ;thr markets of 
America’s west'caasr and frf Germany to 
see what poasible^outlets. them could be. 
If the answer m promising, s the working 
patty appointed by the BMBC could set 
up a xAerchanting company, buying on its 
own account and selling abroad, 

■V “■ 

Moving It Faster 

M b catherWood’s latest contribution 
is a little Neddy to deal with the 
“ Movement of Exports ”: physical move¬ 
ment, that is, from the factory to the final 
customer overseas. At the end of 1964, 
the Federation of British Industries has 
estimated for DEA, there wem two weeks’ 
more export deliveries in the pipeline than 
aTUie beginning of the year; that could 
represent a pretty significant demerit in die 
visible trade balance. The new Neddy— 
to be headed by Lord Caldecott, of the 
missiles division of the British Aircraft 
Corporation—will have the job of looking 
for ways to speed up shipment overseas, all 
the way, and of getting more rapid methods 
that are already available applied more 
generally. 

DEA believes this is not quite a job for 
the National Ports Council, because it 
should concern the customers for port and 
transport facilities quite as much as the 
suppliers of them—and affects either kinds 
of transport overseas as well. Responsibility 



Owl h and Pussycat's 


/ \ ? 

rag doUi 


Hawleys ’ walking Louise £4 2 k. 6d. 

The toy industry is large and currently 
flourishing ; last year’s production at 
£48 million was £12 million up oat the 
previous yeat with exports and imports 
(half from Hong Kong) balancing out at 
£13 million* The British industry now 
ties for third place with GoawOny, 
America being the world’s biggest toy 
producer and Japan the second 'biggest. 
But this is on industry subject so lash ion 
and there jure signs of a new omcon the 
way." It began in Scandinavia with soft 
1 and wooden toys. British toy manu- 
cturers hardly seemed aware, but os the 


Scandinavian toys became increasingly 
expensive (some dolls have gone* up zos. 
in a year), the avant-garde toyBhqps starred 
looking for alternative English suppliers 
and found them among young married ' 
designers supplying off-beat a$, a 
hobby. But at least two hive found it 
worth while to set up *$rtedh workshops 
and dolls like the mg one shown above 
obviously adapt * so ihass^productkui. * 
Already Apieritan buyers are showing to* • 
tcrest; maybe English dolls will take over 
whfcfe the Sealift and Maty* Q&aht'lcft 


off. 
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Super Argosy Services 

BETWEEN)- - 


London-Jersfey 
London Guernsey 
Manchester London 
Glasgow-London 


TuesAndthUfs. 

Mon. tod Fn. 

dolly twopt Mon. 

Tues. Wed. grid Frl. 


Oiroct mmtkm with tbeas iBiimtHMal services u^ag tlrssgk pallet, containers 


London-Paris 
London-Amsterdam 
London-Dusseidorf 
London-Frankfurt 
London Brussels 
London Zurich 
London-Gothenburg 
London Stockholm 
London-Copenbagen 
London-Milan 


daily except Mon. 
daily except Moo. 
daily except Mon. 

Tues. Wed. Thtir Frl end Sat. 
lues. Thurs. Fn. and Sat. 

Wed, and Frl. 
daHy except Son. 
dally fxcapt Sun. 

twice datly-once on Mon. and Sun. 
dally 


♦BUILT BY HAWKER SIODELRY 


The new ffi|SUPtP ARGOSY fleet Is now in senflce^Wtth a 23% increase in 
cepacity^j^Ppw mw sendees to key cities In. European markets these new 


ftaafti 
designed 
enabling 
speeding 
normal pa: 
your exports 



> Offer an even better service to VJt exporters. Specially 
Siddeley the SUPER ARGOSY need International pallets 
Of any par cargo to bo directly and swiftly transferred- 
Ntpttlng coils. AM remember, Pi this fsJn addition to the 
w|ht sendees end special Viscount freighter schedules. Get 
Aped with SEA Cargo, 



Let ICAB assist you with your export distribution 
problems.The International Cargo Advisory Bureau 
was set up by BEA last year for just this reason. ( . 
For further information, write to; * * ' 

Alistair Tucker, ICAB, British £«Mms HPMys/"’ 
Wost London Air Terminal, CrMnwsil Roefe 
London. SOT, or rh* him ttf«QA2SS WfcMSJ. 


BEA 
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THE 

WORLD HAS 
A LARGE 
APPETITE 

The accelerating problem of feeding 
the world's millions cannot be 
solved by one answer. But, in their 
own sphere Woodall-Duckham can 
help with their Fertiliser Plants. This 
branch of the Group’s activities 
includes comprehensive installations 
for the production of> 

Ammonia 

Ammonium Sulphate 
Nitric Acid 
Ammonium Nitrate 
Lime Ammonium Nitrate 
Urea 

Single and Triple Superphosphate 
Phosphoric Acid 
Ammonium Phosphate 
Compound Granular Fertilisers 

or Complete Plants engineered 
to Clients' own process designs. 


THE WOODAU-DUCKHAM 
8R0UP OF COMPANIES 

Integrating the specialist skills of 
Woodall-Duckham Construction Company Ltd. 
W. J. Jenkins & Company Ltd. 

Nordac Limited. 

W. J. Fraser & Company Ltd. * 

Ames CreBta Mills & Company Ltd. 

The Stourbridge Refractories Company Ltd. 
United Fireclay Products ltd. and the 
Holding Company WoodaM-Ouokham Limited. 
Woodatl-Ouokham Nous*, The Boulevard, Crawley, 
Sussex. Telephone: Crawley 20765, 

Telegrams: Rstorital Crawley, Telex: 07317. * 
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for outward movement, in many groups, 
rests with a traffic manager who is fairly 
junior in the hierarchy; how the goods get 
abroad once they leave the factory is a 
matter that never gets' up to main board 
level. Questions like the widespread use 
of roll on roll off transport across the 
Channel and North Sea, “ containerisa¬ 
tion,” and other elements in die intelligent 
purchasing of movement facilities may 
never get the attention—or decisions— 
that they need. 

In creating this little Neddy, DEA is 
drawing upon the experience mainly of 
Northern Ireland, where a concerted effort 
to cut down movement delays has been 
reaping some impressive effects in the last 
year or two. Companies such as Gallahers 
have been able to cut down some average 
delivery periods from three weeks to about 
36 hours—and reduce pilferage almost to 
nil. The broad lesson from Northern 
Ireland is that the provincial government 
wondered whether making use of new 
freight techniques would be more fruitful 
than trying a head-on collision with 
restrictive practices in the docks. It has 
been. The department has also been look¬ 
ing at the experience of the Danes and the 
Swedes in putting on specialised ships to 
handle trade with Britain—and over and 
above the possibilities of making sea 
travel more efficient, at air freight. Marks 
and Spencer, for example, has recently 
been delivering suits to Milan by dir ; it 
reckons that the reduction in stocks made 
possible by delivery within hqurs rather 
than weeks—plus not having to press 
the suits when they arrive at the 
other end—makes the difference in freight 
charges worth while. 

Private Promotion 

I MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES is tO take 
its own personal export drive to the 
Chinese, mounting a display of its products 
in Tientsin this autumn at a cost of 
£6o,ooo. The compwiy’s exports last year 
of more than £i million accounted for 6 
per cent of Britain’s exports to China ; this 
year it could be more. The most recent 
industrial exhibition in Peking, by the 
Swedish company Atlas Copco, produced 
£7 million in orders and all the exhibits 
were sold. And an exhibition of scien¬ 
tific instruments trebled British sales, to 
£1.1 million. Engineering goods and 
chemicals were the main manufactured 
goods imported by China last year; one 
estimate puts the main imports as: grain 
£160 million, cotton £30 million, fertilisers 
£25 million, rubber £25 million and 
machinery and plant £50 million* But the 
Chinese are working toward reducing this 
dependence, concentrating much of their 
buying (20 technical missions visited this 
country last year) on capital goods. As a 
result, contracts have been awarded to 
Humphreys and Glasgow to build a 
fertiliser plant and to Simon-Carves for 
a polyethylene plant. Chemical plant of this 
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sort wiE be among ICS’s main offerings. 
There will also be demonstrations of the 
" Paraquat ” herbicides, used in pk>ughles9 
cultivation, which aroused such interest 
among the Russians. 


TEXTILE fibres 
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scale that move pnriuction costs in the 
other direction. The tytiolmea are astute, 
and they may well be best tiling. 

But one wondets if they might not have 
spent their money better on fihan^ng mas¬ 
sive research projects on how to produce 
wool cheaper. What, after all, is the size 
of the market for luxury ? 


Natural Up; Synthetic 
Down 

L ondon saw two tactical moves in the war 
4 of the fibres this week. The junketing 
and moist-eyed protestations of solidarity 
from loyal woolmen that accompanied the 
opening of the International Wool Secre¬ 
tariat’s new headquarters were hardly over 
before a hard-eyed Imperial Chemical 
Industries announced reductions of 8 to 11 
per cent in the price of its polyester staple 
fibre “ Terylene.” And this only five weeks 
after the company had dropped its nylon 
prices (ICI’s competitors in Britain and on 
the Continent have since matched the reduc¬ 
tion). ICI must be concerned to enlarge 
the possible nylon/Terylene market in 
anticipation of its planned increases 
in production. The fibre’s main success 
has been in wool mixtures; it may 
have more luck in achieving some success 
in cotton mixtures, too, at a lower price. 

As it is, the new prices, ranging from 
8od. for the staple fibre to md. for dyed 
tops, bring Terylene prices below the wool 
equivalents—and wool prices are presently 
very depressed, fine grades having dropped 
some 15 per cent since the beginning of last 
year, while the coarser carpet grades have 
dropped even more. The opening of the 
new Wool House marks the beginning of 
a new look to the IWS. For the Woolmark 
campaign, wool’s answer to the threat from 
other fibres, is now well under way, aimed 
at giving wool a new image as a luxury fibre 
that can safely claim higher prices than its 
synthetic competitors. At the same time, 
a gathering of the International Wool Tex¬ 
tile Organisation approved the scheme, put 
up in Australia last year by the Wool 
Industry Committee, to establish a reserve 
price similar to that operated in New 
Zealand and South Africa. Bringing the 
consumers into the agreement makes the 
scheme into something like a commodity 
agreement, designed to stabilise prices— 
indeed to hold them up. 

The synthetics and wool producers, sell¬ 
ing their products very often in the same 
markets, are moving in opposite directions. 
While one moves prices down to reach 
bigger markets and obtain the massive 
throughput that modern chemical plants 
work most efficiently with, the other is 
aspiring to become an expensive branded 
product, able to command high prices. The 
sad thing for wool is that it is a labour- 
intensive product in a world where indus¬ 
trialisation is constantly forcing up labour 
costs. Enlarging the market for a capital 
intensive product such as synthetic fibres* 
on the other hand, allows economies of 


EGGS 

Cluck ! to 
You, Too 

N ext April, the Egg Marketing Board 
will start to pay an extra 4d a dozen 
to egg producers who undertake to sell a 
specific quota of eggs to the board every 
quarter. Big producers are considering boy¬ 
cotting the scheme and making their own 
arrangements to sell direct to retailers. The 
scheme was specifically designed to atop 
producers using the board at a dumping 
ground for eggs that they could not sell for 
higher prices either direct to the retailers 
or at the farm gate; 40 per cent of eggs 
are being sold this way. So what went 
wrong? Only that the new scheme favours 
the medium-sized producer with three to 
four thousand hens, and hits the big, buoy¬ 
ant and rapidly expanding businesses like, 
most conspicuously, Eastwoods. This com¬ 
pany plans to grow during the next eight 
years from its present half a million hens to 
12 million. Which should have led to 
a fairly spectacular drop in costs. But this 
is not, apparently, wfiat the board wants. 
The quota system is not geared to this rate 
of growth, and any eggs delivered over and 
above the quarterly quotas will not get the 
new higher price. Although retail prices 
for eggs are their lowest for sixteen years, it 
might pay a company in Eastwoods’s posi¬ 
tion to by-pass the board and market its 
own eggs. Leaving the board, presumably, 
to tuck its head tinder its wing, poor thing. 

TRANSATLANTIC AIR TOURS 

Will the Americans 
Agree f 

A merican air licensing authorities have 
not so far allowed^ their airlines—nor 
anyone else’s airlines flying into the United 
States—to offer the kind of cheap, packaged 
holiday tour that is the basis of the huge 
European air tourist business. Britain's 
Minister of Aviation has just licensed the 
small, Scottish-based Caledonian Airways 
to. operate £150 two-week holiday tours to 
the United States—presuming^ that the 
Americans will let Caledonian*in. The 
cheapest North Atlantic air ticket" now 
costs £107 return and is available only at 
certain times of the year; it has a limited 
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validity and cannot be used at week-ends 
(which include Friday). The average gen¬ 
erally available ticket costs £143 return, 
and will rise to more than £173 during the 
peak of the summer season. So Caledonian 
is in fact offering a two-week holiday all 
found, for less than the price of the ordinary 
air ticket alone at some times t of the year, 
and not much more than the price of the 
ordinary ticket at most times. 

On past form, the Americans would prob¬ 
ably refuse to license Caledonian, but there 
are signs that in recent months their atti¬ 
tude to packaged holidays has become a 
little less rigid The European holiday busi¬ 
ness has been established on special air 
fares provided at only about half-price to 
travel agents, who incorporate these into 
packaged holidays ; such fares are available 
only as part of a packaged holiday and 
not in any other way. The United States 
Civil Aeronautics Board up to now has 
refused to approve such fares on the 
grounds that the whole system is discrimin¬ 
atory. Caledonian is only a small airline; 
but the British Ministry is likely to press 
hard to get American licences for the 
service to start next April. And CAB has 
already consented to consider a proposal 
for inclusive tours at home from one of its 
own domestic airlines. 
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SHORTER NOTES 

Six years and four months ago, after 
three successive air disasters thought to 
have been due to pilots mis-reading their 
height, the government set up a committee 
to see whether gossip current among air* 
crews was correct, that the accidents were 
caused because the altimeter dials then in 
use were difficult and confusing to read. 
Six years and four months later, the com¬ 
mittee fatuously reports that this was true, 
and suggests improvements. One can only 
be grateful that the major airlines of the 
world did not wait to know the committee's 
views before they threw out the old designs. 
Otherwise the world accident rate during 
the past six years might have been a great 
deal higher. 

★ 

A. C. Cossor Ltd. informs us that the 
Raytheon Company does not have any 
financial interest in Gingham Kitchens, the 
company marketing Raytheon micro-wave 
ovens as part of a frozen-food package deal 
to cafes. 

* 

Shortage of cement has held up construc¬ 
tion work on the Mi motorway extension 
at Trowell in Derbyshire. The construction 
company says it has been receiving only 
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half the 1,000 tons needed each week for the 
job. The Ministry of Transport says it baa 
not heard of any other simuiar delays, 

* 

The independent airline, British Eagle, 
has answered the application of a second 
independent, British United, to cake over 
its lapsed trunk route licences by announc¬ 
ing that at least one of those services, to 
Glasgow, is being reopened next month. 
British Eagle stopped flying on the north- 
south domestic trunk routes in November; 
this week British United's application to 
take them over was formally published. 

★ 

A Sheffield based engineering and mer¬ 
chant group—Thos. W. Ward Ltd.—has 
just bought the port of Mosteyn in North 
Wales, covering 83 acres and a defunct iron 
works with slag heaps. The pompany has 
also acquired 2,500 acres of marsh land 
adjoining the docks. It intends to continue 
operating the port which has been rim by 
the official receiver for the last 14 months. 
Mosteyn is virtually the sea gateway to 
North Wales and in Fecent months has been 
increasingly busy serving both North Wales 
and the Midlands, but any development 
plans for it costing more than £\ million 
will have to be approved by the National 
Ports Council and the Government. 
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INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 

Don’t Just Stand There ... 


F OR anyone who is still in doubt whether 
the International monetary machinery 
is best run by an international institution 
as a professional full time job, or by national 
central bankers and financial officials in their 
spare time, this surely has been a revealing 
week. On Tuesday Mr William McGhesney 
Martin, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board and a wise, cautious, conventional 
central banker, upset the New York stock 
exchange by letting drop some unguarded 
references to disquieting similaritiet be¬ 
tween present prosperity and the specula¬ 
tive boom of the 1920s. In fact Mr Martin 
also emphasised the west’s present ability 
to avoid any comparable collapse. Yet by 
suggesting that the dangers stem from lush 
living, and implying that the appropriate 
remedy is a general tightening of belts, Mr 
Martin seems to be negatively accepting the 
risk of the very comractionist spiral of s 
generation ago. Particularly disturbing is 
Mr Martin’s judgment that 
k fa lets fruitful to look for institu¬ 
tional changes or for a semi-automated 
mechanism that would guarantee paranoial 


prosperity than eo draw from inter-war 
experience some simple lessons that should 
save us from repeating our worse mistake*. 

The most simple lesson from inter-war ex¬ 
perience is that when every country tries to 
improve its balance of payments at the 
same time with no proper international 
credit machinery then the most virtuous and 
stem minded good housekeeping will not 
prevent, but will rather cause, the very de¬ 
pression that Mr Martin is so rightly 
anxious to avoid. 

The day after this old-world talk from 
die chief of the world’s largest and most 
modem minded central bank the same prob¬ 
lems were dealt with in a speech by M. 
Pierre Paul Schweitzer. Just two years ago 
M. Schweitzer was also a wise, cautious and 
conventionally-minded official of a notably 
lets modem minded central bank, thf 
Bank of France. But today M. Schweitzer 
is chief of the International Monetary Fund, 
and the address that he gave on Wednesday 
to a banking institute in Paris was not only 
a striking tribute to his own personal firm¬ 
ness and Courage $ it also presented an ord¬ 


ered analysis of present financial problems 
that should command a remarkably wide 
area of support from both sides of the mone¬ 
tary debate. M. Schweitzer is no monetary 
revolutionary, of either wing: but he is now 
throwing his weight firmly behind evolu¬ 
tionary changes in the IMF that could be 
very important indeed. M. Schweitzer 
stated three main positions: 

(1) the aim should be to “ supplement 
and not supplant” the existing system, a 
position which rejects both the current 
French demand for a replacement of the re¬ 
serve currencies and semi-official pressures 
for an increase in the price of gold. 

(2) New credk arrangements should be 
developed through the Fund: “the richer 
nations of the world should not appear to be 
clubbing together to create reserves—out of 
nothing as It were—for themselves alone.” 
This too takes issue with French and other 
European pressure for special arrangements 
through the Paris Club* a possible compro¬ 
mise was pointed to this week by Dr Carli, 
governor of the Bank of Italy, who suggested 
that a new reserve asset for the Group of 
Ten might be created, but in association 
with the IMF itself, rather than separately. 

(3) the Fund could create additional 
liquidity in two ways: either by allowing 
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countries sMnstfe uar ofeifceto< quota, be¬ 
yond tho potent ted. tranche, tea creating 
more “ unconditional ** liquidity or ty 
“ acquiring pattern'ipccfcri asset* of * type 
which k<dnes not hold 0 present” Tbit in 
case anyone misses i the reference* means 
open market operations by the FUed iobuy 
securities in exchange for its own newly 
created deposits. These securities might 
consist of bonds of the World Bank^vtt&h 
, is the Stamp Plan-tor In fhe securities of 
‘ some or aH of the Fund's members,” 
which is r the Triffinptei without the initial 
take-over by the Fund of sterling and dollar 
balances. Such investment might be u in 
proportion to quotas or oh some other prin¬ 
ciple.” In principle these methods are 
analogous to those that a domestic banking 
system can use to expand liquidity within a 
country. For these to become a part of the 
international orthodoxy is quite an advance 
m itself. 

Gold, Dollars or Sausages 

E ven though there is regrettably little 
likelihood of the IMF being given 
ire head, there is everything to be said for 
making it the loudest possible pressure 
group for monetary good sense in a world 
economy' that is being doubly threatened by 
blinkered monetary thinking and national¬ 
istic diplomatic manoeuvring. It is idle to 
think that this is confined to Paris alone. 
Some strange suggestions have recently 
been emanating out of Washington. The 
latest stems from Mr Emile Desptes, an 
academic part-time adviser to the govern¬ 
ment, who proposes that Amerces should 
continue to sell gold to foreign central banks 
at $35 an ounce but should serve notice 
that K will not necessarily for ever go on 
buying at that price. This is quite a good 
joke, which as it happens was first made 
in The Economist over four years ago. It is 
a useful way of reminding gold speculators 
that their price is determined not by any 
kind of natural force but by the arbitrary 
decision of central banks. Bur any serious 
suggestion that the United States should 
demonetise gold raises immediately the 
question of what new monetary asset would 
be provided to replace it. For a destruction 
or a reduction of the $40 billion of gold in 
the hands of central banks would of count 
involve a deflationary cataclysm much 
larger even than the worst French proposal 
to eliminate the $24 billion of dollar 
and sterling balances, tf Washington is pre¬ 
pared to suggest, as we were in our Christ¬ 
mas levity in 1960, that the Federal 
Reserve should transfer Its gold buying 
function t6 the International Monetary 
Fund which would then create new deposita 
for all the gold that foreign central banks 
would sell to it, then that will be support 
for M. Schweitzer indeed. But if, as the 
present noises rather suggest, this is part 
of a demonstration- dpt it is the dollar itself 
rhat is as good ns gold and better than gold, 
then the ruse will suffer a fate somewhere 
between fiasco and disaster. As a London 
cynic growled: u lf France says it won’t 
take dollars and America says it won’t take 
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Germany?# Long-awaited 
RfcfQrm i . 

, Frankfurt 

T? Hfi to reform German company 

X, typr, oae of the test uqportan^ pieces 
of economic legislation since the war, has 
now been passed by the Bundestag after 
more than six years* preparatory work. It has 
two main objectives; first, to lift the veil 
behind which German companies have been 
so ready to conceal their profit^, and 
secondly to strengthen the skafohotder’i * 
position. Though the new law will dis¬ 
appoint the keenest reformers, it represents 
a considerable advance from many points 
of view. The law is to come into forte on 
January i, 1966, and the new regulations oil 
presentation of accounts will apply from the 
end of next ydar. 

In the past, te formation of undisclosed 
reserves <by undervaluing assets and over* 
valuing liabilities) was a method often used 
to conceal profits. In future, this will not 
be possible. Also barred is unlimited build¬ 
ing up of published reserves—companies 
will not be allowed to transfer more than 
half their profits to the published reserve 
fund. Even though the company’s articles 
may allow for more, the reserves may not 
be increased if they exceed half the share 
capital. This last regulation will—-it is 
hoped—lead companies to a higher distri¬ 
bution of profits. 

The new company law also deals with 
the use of the shareholder’s voting right by 
banks holding their customers* shares. It 
had been proposed that special authorisation 
should be required from the shareholder for 
each general meeting. This was not accep¬ 
ted, tod the present rule, by which shirt- 
hoklers can authorise their banks for 15 
months at a time, and give revocable voting 
instructions at any time is to continue. 
However, in future banks will have to 
inform each shareholder of how they intend 
to vote, and ask for voting instructions. Only 
if the shareholder ignores this can the bank 
vote according to its own discretion. So it 
will apparently be up to shareholders them¬ 
selves to decide whether they have more 
say at future company meetings. 

The influence of banks on Industrial 
firms is also being attacked from another 
side: the law contains provisions designed 
to weaken die banks’ position On company 
boards. In particular, the widespread prac¬ 
tice by which members of the boards or two 
companies mutually supervise each other, 
while each belongs fo the board of the other 
company, is forbidden. 

Among the proposals that fell by the way- 
side in the course of the legislative proce¬ 
dure was ode to allow the issue of shares 
of no par Value. So, for the time being, 
Germany Will continue to have only shares 
with k definite nominal value. However, 
this question is to be re-examined during the 
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Breakdown over - - - *7 
Fertilisers 

TofyUris* fading out that attracting sizo 
X ‘atJefOfeign investment is going to be 4 
tougher teak. Last we^k Delhi was obliged 
to cad oil negotiations with Bechtel, a 
United Stated'watering fip^» ffljidi had 
offered to Organise a consortium to put up 
five 206,000 ton fertiliser plants. There 
was simply no meeting ground* despite 
tech to-mg and' fro-ing between Delhi and 
Washington. Among tnoSe t© whom failure 
must have come as 4 great dteppoprtpient 
was the United States ambassador, Mr 
Chester Bowles: he had evidently hoped 
that the fertiliser d^ai would offset $$ tori 
cf face that the United States suffered when 
Republican sniping forced the Administra¬ 
tion to renege on us commitment tp build 
a major steel plant at Bokaro, which the 
Russians immediately picked up for financ¬ 
ing. 

Delhi can not be blamed, for not trying. 
Knowing how badly fertilisers wejc needed 
for its term policies, it went as for as it 
could tQ meet Bechtel’s viewpoint. A Jiitcli 
developed right at the start over the capital 
cost quoted by Bechtel but this was neatly 
sidestepped. When substantive dfccusrion* 
began, three issues cropped up on which 
both sides held strong aim apparently irre* 
conpilable views. First, Bechtel askedfor * 
55 per cent share in the joint enterprise to 
be set up by the Indian government and 
the American consortium, whereas Delhi 
wapted 51 per cent for itself. It was argued 
with some justice from the American side 
that New York bankers would be unwilling 
to lend if the consortium took a minority 
interest. Delhi sought to meet this objec¬ 
tion by conceding rights of management 
until bank loans were repaid. As an 
alternative, the government was w$ing to 
let Bechtel put up all five plants it) collabo¬ 
ration with Indian business. Neither 
solution proved acceptable, perhaps because 
of more basic differences over the otfief two 
issues. 

In a country where ciifrtnt fertiliser con¬ 
sumption is only $00,000 tons of nitrogen, 
Bechtel rightly concluded that selling an 
additional million tons would require market 
development on a very large scale. Since 
success In this endeavour would depend in 
large measure upon government policies 
in respect of farm prices and credit, Bechtel 
frit haccessary to ask Delhi for a guarantee 
that Whatever fertiliser the plants turned 
out Would be bought It went on to make 


doicutta 
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stipulations about prices to ensure that the 
capital invested would be paid off within 
five years* The Indian government felt it 
could hot offer these guarantees without 
getting into serious trouble elsewhere since 
other fertiliser projects are already in hand 
o t under consideration. 

This was not all. At a late^atage in nego¬ 
tiations Bechtel asked for exclusive rights 
to supply the raw materials required for the 
whole manufacturing programme. Appar¬ 
ently this quid pro quo Was needed to coax 


the ofl compander to finance thia ambitious 
project, which will require an investment 
of at least £100 million, half of it in foreign 
exchange. Delhi, which has become quite 
adept at squeezing oil companies on refinery 
projects, did not like this backdoor copntef- 
attack at all. Yet k did not reject the pro¬ 
posal outright, but asked that the cbm- 
panies concerned should join the bidding 
For the next refinery. Provided their teams 
were acceptable, this would give them the 
right they sought to supply crude without 
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any devious &anoominjfr .This was obvi¬ 
ously viewed as a rebuff, and precipitated 
last week's breakdown. 

This outcome had been foreseen. For 
several weeks the government m Delhi has 
been searching feverishly for alternatives. 
It has asked the Agency for International 
Development to help finance two of the 
plants that Bechtel might have put up, 
while the Russians have been approached 
for a third. This will cover part of the 
present supply gap, but India will still have 
to find private collaborators for the balance 
of nitrogen capacity—something like 
800,000 cons—it needs by 1971. The hope 
here is that individual firms will be less 
demanding than a consortium, where the 
tone is* set by its most difficult participant. 

ISRAEL # 

Government Leads 

Jerusalem 

vbragb wages and salaries in Israel’s 
public services rose by 14 per cent in 
1964—far more rapidly than in any other 
sector. Average monthly earnings reached 
1^515 (£6° sterling) as against I£4io in 
industry, 1^395 in commerce and finance, 
and only 1^250 in agriculture. Moreover, # 
the mass re-grading of staff in the govern¬ 
ment and the local authorities will result in 
another big increase in public servants' pay 
packets during 1965—especially since the 
agreements reached provide for large-scale 
retrospective payments. In 1964$ the public 
sector employed 28i per cent of Israel's 
wage and salary earners, but accounted for 
one-third of the national wage bill. It en¬ 
joyed shorter hours of work and better 
working conditions than elsewhere. In 1965, 
its advantages seem likely to become still 
more pronounced. 

All this is happening in a country suffer¬ 
ing from an intense labour shortage, and 
the results are not slow in manifesting them¬ 
selves. Young people, including many 
whose educational records would best 
qualify them for industry or the crafts, are 
flocking to clerical, jobs in Government and 
municipal offices. Often, they do not work 
particularly well, but the departments keep 
them since replacements of better quality 
difficult to obtain. Meanwhile, the pro¬ 
ductive sectors are short of manpower. 

The laxity of the Government and the 
General Federation of Labour in the sphere 
of wage policy generally, and pay in the 
public services in particular, may now slow 
down Israel's rate of economic expansion. 
Ministers and labour leaders make brave 
speeches proclaiming the need for restraint, 
but these are not implemented in practice. 

A much^trumpeted national wage agreement 
laid down that basic wage rates should not 
rise by more' than 3 t ter cent in 1964. In 
fact, they rose by 8 per cent (in the public 
services by over 10 .per cent), while cost- 
of-living allowance increments added a 
further 3J per cent. Iff 1963, the official 
policy was 6 wage freeze. But wages rose 
If I** per cent, of which cost-of-living 
aDow&nGe increments represented leas than 
half. 


SPAIN 


Costa Atomica 


Spanish interest in nuclear energy has been stimulated by the eclipse of the project 
to pipe Algerian methane to Spain and France. The economics of the methane 
(anker, the unpredictable course of Algerian politics , and the availability of Dutch 
gas , have swayed French opinion against the scheme, and Spain and Algeria are 
unlikely to go it alone. The expansion of hydroelectric power production will become 
increasingly difficult in the 1970s, and Spanish officials had hoped that Algerian 
methane would arrive in time to share the load; but now it looks as if Spain will have 
to go nuclear . Last year , France offered , and Spain accepted, a bid for a 500 mega - 
watt 3 natural uranium reactor . 


N uclear power stations are splendid 
things—provided one doesn't have 
to live with them. That famous 500- 
megawatt reactor the French government 
offered Spain last year is still looking for 
a home. France is to receive ax least 25 
per cent of the power that it will produce, 
so it must be sited reasonably near the 
French frontier. Guipuzcoa province was 
an early suggestion; but Guipuzcoa 
(capital of San ScbantiAn) is cramped, 
crowded tourist country, so another site 
was proposed on the river Ebro. When 
this turned out to be unsuitable someone 
suggested that coast near Pals, in the 
middle of the Costa Brava, 

The Costa Brava and Barcelona need to 
augment their water supplies, and one 
argument in favour of Pals was that the 
reactor's cooling plant could be used to 
desalinate seawater. 0 Let them drink 
wine," cried angry tourist interests. Even 
English skin divers would Object to har¬ 
pooning boiled fish. However secluded 
its site might be, k would scare people 
away. Would die French build one on 
their Roussillon coast? 

It has just been announced that the 
power station cannot, after all, be built 
on die Costa Brava “ for geological 
reasons.* 1 A site is to be sought on the 
coast hear Tarragona, which also has water 
problems. But the Tarragona, coast, too, 
is beautiful and has an expanding tourist 
industry. Everything now depends on 
how influential its lobbyists are. 

The French have had other reasons for 
wearying qf their atomic ch&ieau en 
Bspagne,, One of the inducements that 
they offered "Spain was access to French 
nuclear know-how. They were shocked 
to discover tfiat Spanish power companies 
have no .national ethos comparable with 
that of Franco’s sprtt*owned electricity 


authority. “ These companies take « 
strictly local, narrowly commercial view," 
one French official has said, “and are in¬ 
different to the wider problem of bringing 
Spain into the atomic age. They would 
prefer not to have the bother of acquiring 
a nuclear education." There was also that 
tripwire of mistrust between the private 
companies and INI (the national indus¬ 
trial colossus)—nowhere tauter than be¬ 
tween FECSA (the big March company) 
and ENHER (an INI subsidiary created 
to limit FECSA's empire). Yet FECSA 
and ENHER were the companies detailed 
to collaborate with Electncui de France. 

The French believe that they won their 
order on (three points: the Spaniards' 
fear of over-dependence on United States 
technology ; the fact that the French re¬ 
actor will consume natural uranium, of 
which Spain has reserves of over 10,500 
tons ; and favourable financial arrange¬ 
ments. Of the total cost of about $160 
million, France will contribute $40 
million and advance a credit for half the 
remainder. 

Spain also has on order a 150-megawart 
enriched-uranium reactor being buik by 
Westinghouae (USA) at Zorita; and 
American and British firms have sub¬ 
mitted tenders for a 300-megawatt 
natural uranium plant to be erected beside 
the Ebro at Santa Maria de Garona. In 
addition, a 30-megawatt “Don” reactor, 
designed by Spanish engineers, is Co be 
buik; a second 300-mcgawatt plant is on 
the cards (one of the two, it is said, may 
be the British Magvox type, whose merits 
Sir William Penney and his, colleagues 
explained here last autumn); and there 
are plans for a joint Spanish-Portuguesc 
reactor on the frontier. Spain possesses 
one uranium processing plant at Andiijar 
and is to build Another at Ciudpd Rodrigo. 
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Voila! Soup for one mllflon... In cane' 


lonosidb the rHEMisTS, physicists, and biologists temperature of the sterilisation process, 

in the Metal Box research team, works a French No chef in the world has such an array of scientific 
chef, a who is familiar with the cuisine of some of assistance at his elbow. Instruments Inserted into cans 
the most famous continental and London hotels. will tell him the exact cooking time for eaoh particular 

Why? In order to prepare special recipes, not for any recipe-so that it can be cooled quickly before over- 
email privileged group of diners, but for the millions of cooking. Analytical chemists will search out any offend- 
people who buy foodityogns* cartons or plastlo packages, ing i tea} that might spoil the dish. Micro-biologists will 

And wheaha tftsfcmri tb hja job he tempers his artistry ensure that the food stays tasty and fresh until the oan 
with a sound tecbnicaf knpWiedge ofAe hetda*of tta«ft opened. 

packaging. For example, it's no use pgApfeting^ superb So apy processed food manufacturer who wants to put 

roclpe forearmed minestrone, if twenty peoplej^egoing hie product into metal, paper or plastic packages 
to be required jto ff>ake each portion. j§ itotdyfcable by Metal Box bas this complete research service to 
to drop iff that spo^et< little blending pfcpjl upoi. It makes for success in packaging-and 
makingagri' tfca6^h*fl*voqr will not bo ctertfodby seUingl t ■ 

$) There's more to METAL BOX than metal boxes 

—they're leaders of research into metal, paper and plastic packaging 


Metal Box—brief facte 

Leading manufacturers of pack¬ 
aging in metal, paper and plastics. 
A fast growing light engineering 
and marketing organisation. 88 
factories in Britain. 32 overseas. 

A research team of over 800 con¬ 
tinuously engaged in a wide range 
of projects involving food tech¬ 
nology, physics, chemistry and 
micro-biology. 

A youthful and vigorous industry 
with tremendous potential for the 
futuie. 


MBIO—I04A 
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New rabbers. 
New eses... 


ISR—The International Synthetic Rubber Company-is Britain's leading 
synthetic rubber producer, operating Europe's largest SB rubber producing 
complex at Hythe, near Southampton, and a solution polymerization plant 
at Grangemouth, Scotland, ISR's current capacity is for 155,000 tons 
of synthetic rubbers and latices a year. But as demand increases this 
figure can be rapidly extended to 175,000 tons annually — sufficient to 
meet all essential domestic needs and a growing export trade. For useful 
new rubbers and exciting new uses look to Britain's ISR. 



The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd. 

Brunswick House. Brunswick Place. Southampton. Hants. 

Tel: 28901; Telex: 47619; Cables: INTOL SOTON 
London & Export Office: 32 Portland Place. London W1. 

Tel: LANgham 0711; Telex: 23168; Cables: INTOLRUB LONDON 
European Office: 11 rue Emile Claus. Brussels 5. Belgium. 




i 
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FRENCH EMPLOYERS 



Who Bosses Whom ? 

Paris 


T he chips are down in the game between 
the traditionalist French employers’ 
federation and the noisy 4,ooo-strong band 
of jeunes patrons (young employers). 
The expulsion from the national bureau of 
the Conseil National du Patronat Fran^ais 
of two former chairmen of the jetmes 
patrons % far from quelling the revolt, 
has inflamed it. Criticisms which had 
previously been muted are now getting a 
lot of publicity, and this is widening the 
gap between the “ old ” and the “ young ” 
in the Patronat. 

The quarrel had been brewing for a long 
rime These last years the young employers 
—often from Catholic Action circles—had 
shown sympathy for new ideas about busi¬ 
ness, or at least for their advocates—par¬ 
ticularly M Bloch-Laine, director of a big 
public credit institution, the Hjaisse des 
Depots, and author of a successful book on 
company reform. However, great care was 
taken to minimise disagreements. The 
Patronat’s famous 14-point charter last 
January almost caused an open breach. Its 
praise of unlimited liberalism and disregard 
of planning and the state’s role shocked 
many young employers. They published a 
rider to the official charter shortly after¬ 
wards expressing their concern for full 
employment, for the precedence^ of the 
general interest over individual interests of 
social groups, for union among social 
classes, for the participation of executives in 
formulating company decisions, and for 
bringing the trade unions into the process 
too. 

It is on this last point that disagreement 
has blown up. At a session of the Economic 
Council, the young employers’ represen¬ 
tative approved a government plan increas¬ 
ing the powers of trade union delegates in 
firms, and granting an indemnity equal to 
20 hours’ work a month at the company’s 
expense to trade unionists sitting on 
management-labour works committees. The 
traditionalist Patronat voted the other way. 
The acid comments made by the present 
chairman of the jeunes patrons, M. Robert 
Valentine, on the “ old * 9 employers’ nega¬ 
tive vote pushed them towards the split. 
The Patronat now accuses the young 
employers of indiscipline, and says they 
should have kept to the line it laid down. 
It is also trying to belittle the importance 
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of the Centre dee Jeuac& Pattern by catting 

it a reseat, 

responsibility. 

The jeunes patrons have reacted sharply. 
They do nor intend to fotynd a rival organi¬ 
sation,, but continue jjM? 

views and try- to take cttatrql of industrial 
federations—-they have little 
chance of doing. In toe fong^nifl, the 
young employers’ organisation may fed a 
place in the sun if it can come tp a%ufld£r- 
standing with the go-ahead wing of the old 
patronat, led by M. Demonque (Cimeats 
Laffarge). The young rebels already have 
the considerable asset of semi-official 
Gaullist support* 

INTERNATIONAL BOND MARKET 

Paying for Johnson 

P RESIDENT JOHNSON’S startling success in 
cutting off the supply of dollars to 
Europe in recent weeks has hit the short 
end of the market in foreign currency lend¬ 
ing very hard. Brokers in London put the 
drop in their Euro-dollar business as high as 
30 per cent and even the best M names” 
among the banks have felt the pinch Rates 
have soared. The impact on the inter¬ 
national bond market, on the other hand, 
has not been anything like as dramatic. The 
volume of business is, if anything, still grow¬ 
ing , since mid-May arrangements for some 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


The price of coffee for July-September 
shipment has staged a sharp recovery 
from its recent low level. Brazil’s well- 
judged export price cut has brought into 
operation the international quota reduc¬ 
tions, which leave only Brazil and 
Colombia with the right to supply any 
sizeable amount of Arabicas, ana Angola 
in the same position for Robust® beans, 
until the new season begins* Tin and 
copper prices have been provoked into 
another rise by news from Vietnam and 
Bolivia and fears of labour unrest in the 
central African copperbelt. 

The all-items indicator ROSE by 0.8 
this week (to June 2 nd). 
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26 
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Food 
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104 4 
97 8 
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105 2 
98 5 
98 5 
225 6 

-0 9 
-0 9 
-1 4 
-1 8 

-09 
-It 0 
- 6 4 
+ 55 4 


The Economist Commodity Price Induatot includes 
nineteen commodities weighted according to their 
relative shares of world trade m 1958 
* Changes relate to this week's figures , but these , 
except fir the metal group, are provisional because 
quotations for tea and wool ore not yet available 
oeyohd last week. 


$140 million of foreign cuweeey mpes have 
been cnaplefeddr armouncodyandnaorc are 
in the pipeline American rtacendy 
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Most bond issues tre now bdfef priced 
to yield about <$ per cent?, The ty-ytir 
British Petroleum Deutsche nfeiit too tril¬ 
lion issue ($25 tnfllion), b«ar% « coupon 
of only Ji per cent, Was hritulljr priced at 
97 in Hamburg last week. It wits hot good 
enough ; by the end of the first day the price 
bad dipped to $si to yield 5 X per cent. 
German rates have in any case been < under 
pressure for some time and despite official 
convolutions recently broke through to over 
7 per cent for domestic borrowers. The 
IJ’JFW £4 million sterling/Deutsche mark 
issue Boated for the Swedish steel company, 
Lanco Syndicate, wa* priced to yield 6 per 
cent and final terms for S, Q. Warburg’s 
£10 million sterJisg/PcuWOhe reach issue 
for Socony Mobil are similarly expected to 
offer a 6 per cent yield. Hampro«\$i5 mil¬ 
lion 15-year loan for A$EA, Sweden’s 
largest electrical group, will be priced to 
weld around 6.3 per cent The Kingdom of 
Denmark has turned to New York for a 20- 
year $20 million loan. The terms of this 
loan have yet to be announced, but the bulk 
of the issue will presumably be placed out¬ 
side the United Sates since, unlike the $20 
million rj-year loan planned for the city of 
Tokyo, the Danish loan is subject to the 
American equalisation tax. Despite the rise 
in European interest rates, that tax plus the 
underwriting costs and inconveniences of 
Security and Exchange regulations in New 
York still make continenul Capital worth 
chasing. 


EUROPEAN PATENTS 

Getting into What T 

L ast week’s decision by the European 
Free Trade Association to set up a 
working party to examine the common 
market’s draft convention for a European 
patent is a step that had to be taken, even 
if it is only a tiny one. It starts well down 
the line as a proposal to work ouc proposals 
for joining a proposed agreement. The 
working party is to see how the Efta coun¬ 
tries would like the convention to be altered 
if they were to join. But the countries for 
which it was drawn up in the first place are 
themselves not sure what form it should 
take, let alone whether or not they want 
anyone else in. With the gradual disap¬ 
pearance of all restraints to trade between 
common market countries, the position of 
manufacturers whose trading pattern was 
shaped by licence agreements is becoming 
increasingly anomalous. A European patent 
was needed for this practical reason; it is 
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also long overdue on a much wider front* 
to MX out the complexity of the present 
system under which getting good potent 
coverage is immensely lengthy, tedious and 
expensive. 

But it was not t6 be as easy as all that 
Common market members themselves 
not agreed oq the form that m European 
patent should take, or its scope. At one 
extreme the Dutch maintain that the agree¬ 
ment should be aa wide as possible, open to 
all countries; at the other, die French would 
prefer any agreement to be restricted to the 
common meriret members. Mom concretely, 
the issues are two; whether to have the 
agreement completely open, or limited to 
common market member*, or whether to 
tie it to the Farit Convention, which is an 
early, limited, agreement on tbe dating of 
patents. 

Since the French opposition to letting 
in outsiders centres on a complex of Gaul- 
list prejudices against foreign influence in 
French industry, and since licence agree¬ 
ments are a large part of the commercial 
techniques of infiltration and market-shar¬ 
ing, some way of splitting the convention 
into patent and licence halves might well 
be recommended by the Efts working party 
as a compromise. This would establish 
a badly-needed European patent agreement 
which other countries could join, without 
imperilling, through promiscuous licensing, 
France’s industrial chastity. 
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LATIN AMERICA 

Primer for Planning 

Mexico City 

S tudies submitted it the recent meet¬ 
ings of the Economic Commission for 
Latin America of* the United Nations in 
Mexico City gave substance to the repeated 
warning by Dr Raul Prebisch that planning 
in the afea should be co-ordinated cm a 
regional basis. But if the surveys of the 
position in basic industries impressed 
economists, the politicians have yet to be 
convinced. 

The studies pointed out that while Latin 
America has ample raw materials for steel 
production, costs are still relatively high. 
Best placed for viable, efficient development 
is the Orinoco steel centre in Venezuela. It 
is estimated that production costs in a plant 
turning out i£ million tons of ingots a year 
would be $7 to $8 a ton lower in the 
Orinoco region than in (he Huachipato 
centre in Chile or the Chimbote area of Peru. 
The margin of advantage over the Mon- 
clova centre of Mexico or the Victoria centre 
of Brazil however, would be less marked. 
The experts would not recommend concen¬ 
trating steel output entirely in Venezuela, 
since transport costs over the continent 
largely offset these differences in production 
costs. On the other hand they would write 
off some steel works as hopelessly uncom¬ 
petitive—the San Nicolas works in Argen¬ 
tina for one. 
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The studies outlined excellent opportune 
ties for investment in aluminium plants. 
Already existing factories in Brazil and 
Mexico produce about 50,000 tons of 
alu m i ni u m a year; facilities planned for 
Venezuela will add another 10,000 tons a 
year initially. But demand in the Urea as a 
whole can be expected to reach 200,Coo tons 
by 1970 and 270,000 tons by 1975. Clearly 
the xcarion of further hcwjplants, perhaps 
hfr Argentina, Colombia, Chile and‘Peru, 
Vtomd T be folly warranted. - J < 

So too would expansion of paper-making 
capacity in a number of countries. Demand 
in the area is rising very rapidly* Consump¬ 
tion of paper and cardboard is expected to 
rise from 2i million tons in 1963 to nearly 
5 million tons in 1970 and reach 7 million 
tons in 1975* And even in 1963 local pro¬ 
duction satisfied only 72 per cefit of demand. 
Output of newsprint has lagged even further 
behind, the area producing only 27 per cent 
of its requirements. 

In sharp contrast there is already a 
serious problem of overcapacity in textiles 
in Latin America. Many chemical plants, 
moreover, are very inefficient. And if some 
of these are justified in areas where there is 
no competition and others could be whipped 
into shape by a combination of competition 
and technical advice, still others are kept on 
only for spurious reasons of political 
prestige. And political expediency cuts no 
ice with the Ecla technicians. 
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WALL STREET 


Martin’s Muddle 

New York 


P erhaps without intending to, Mr 
McCfiesney Martin, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, converted a 
moderate stock market decline into a two- 
day tailspin this week. His speech on Tues¬ 
day, citing “ disquieting similarities’* 
between the present American boom and 
the one in the 1920s that led up to the 
great depression, knocked the Dow-Jones 
average down 9.51 that day and for most 
of Wednesday it fell even harder. At one 
point k was down almost xi points and 
below the 900 mark it pierced—from the 
other direction—in early February. It 
closed at 904.06, down 4.47 on the day, a 
sharp 13.10 on the week, and at ks lowest 
close since early April. This pretty clearly 
was an over-reaction. 

What Mr Martin actually said was not 
all chat cataclysmic. The similarities 
between today and the 1920s he cited were 
largely matters of mood and ata*> sphere, 
pgapipally recurring talk of a u new era ” 


of business in which boom-bust fluctuations 
have become a thing of the past. He took 
care to cite a good many differences, too, 
and the**, for instance, the fact that whole¬ 
sale prices have been stable rather than 
declining as in the 20s—appeared to be 
more tangible, and of more immediate 
importance to business, than the similarities 
he saw. 

Outside Wall Street, his speech was 
interpreted largely as an oblique defense of 
his policy of somewhat restricting the 
supply of lendable cash in banks, which has 
been making the easy - money - tending 
Johnson administration a bit nervous lately. 
But even this hint of conflict between 
monetary authorities is considerably muted, 
and a matter of subtle differences in 
emphasis rather than an outright dash of 
policies. The administration, mindful of 
balance-of-paymexits difficulties, is net push¬ 
ing for easier money, though it would not 
like to see much tightening.' Mr Martin's 


Dow Jones Industrial Average 



“ Fed,” for its part, though it is restricting 
somewhat the further growth of credit, has 
not made loans at all difficult to get, 
nor pressed interest rates up, nor given 
any indications it % plans anything so 
drastic. 

Wall Street, however* is full of nervous 
traders who buy and self on headlines with¬ 
out reading the qualifications in the stories 
that follow them, and thus are nearly always 
prone to over-react to pronouncements of 
Mr Martin’s type. Moreover, his speech 
fell into a market that has been persistently 
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declining anyway since hittingitsMay 14 
high of 939*62 on the Dow 
-—though far no A 

spate of talk that the pice of US business 
expansion is likely to slbw somewhat tfttr 
an artificially inflated first-quarter surge, 
and that the industrial production index 
might rise no further this year though the 
gross national product probably will, 
has apparently convinced many investors 
* that there is no immediate reason to buy 
shares and this drying up of buying interest, 
rather than any stampede to scU, has been 
putting the markdjt down. ' 

Trading volume hat been rather light on 
the decline* Though turnover on the New 
York stock exchange rose to 6*790,000 
shares on Wednesday, it had earlier been 
running often below 5 million shares daily. 
The decline, * however, had been quite 
general, cutting across industry groups, 
toppling some rttent investment favourites 
—e.g., auto and airline companies—and on 
. most days dragging down not Only the blue 
r chips in die Dow-Joncs average but a 
heavy majority of all issues trading On the 
New York exchange : there were r,ooo 
declines to 196 advances Wednesday. There 
arc, indeed, some indications it has hit 
“ secondary ” issues harder tHari the blue 
chips. While the Dow-Jopes average is 
still well above the start Of the year, the 
list of issues making new lows on the New 
York exchange has regularly outnumbered 
those making new highs lately, a rate 
occurrence since the start Of the bull 
market in late 1962. On Wednesday the 
ratio was 172 new lows to onlf t$ new 
highs. 


GILT-EDGED MARKET 

More Medicine 

I N spite of Wednesday’s encouraging 
reserves figures the one point cut in Bank 
rate came as a small surprise to the gilt- 
edged market which, like the discount 
market, had just about given up hope of an 
y early cut in the rate. Indeed on the first 
two days’ trading pesimism about the trend 
of interest cates had been coupled with 
concern about the renewed weakness of 
sterling both before and after the week-end 
and caused a steady downward drift in 
prices with War Loan touching a new low 
for the year of 51^, adw getting very close 
to the 1961 bottom of 49I. 

After an initial gain P*i the news by 
the dose of trading ad Thursday Wat Loan 
remained steady in thin dealings. Activity 
—much of it from the discount houses— 
was concentrated on short date stocks and 
price movement* were generally small. The 
change raises hopes that this new medicine 
will succeed b reviving gilt-edged market 
activity where last week’s ilfcoqcdved 
and clumsily „6dmty$tered effort faffed. 
For k*t 'week’ll concession left the 
market weik and fagjte< pveoby Ifyitth- 
day jobber* Wferc ftm quoqng pride) as 
much as I apart." This has fiOt stopped 


some of the ifimbfc^priiiiria funds (who are 
Jtot affected by tar.Changtt or tfedoopceir 
rion^ftom entering did market t6 tike ad¬ 
vantage of some of the anomalies then 
prevailing. But the life Triads, who am tiabte 
for the capital gains tax and hence the ones 
most affected, are stillr nowhere to be idea. 
Large private investor* were little in evi¬ 
dence either; This is curious. For k is 
already dear that the loophole Mr Callaghan 
so obUglfigfy opened last week will leave the 
surtax-paying gilt-edged investor with tub- 
stanriauy’ali th* 4 ax advantages in the gjh- 
edged marker he now enjoys, at teas* until 
the next century. The big fish has escaped. 

Meanwhile the market languishes. But 
the Chancellor for 009, speakfng Ip the 
House this week, tt cknnof accept that the 
fluidity of the market is impaired. ... It 
would be very interesting over thfe space 
of six months or so to see how the number 
of bargains marked up compares day by 
day with the period before the change'add 
the period after/’ Here is the Labour gov¬ 
ernment’s record $0 far, measured by the 
value of turnover in the London marker for 
government securities. 

Monthly average 

(Oct-Dec 1964) 

Monthly average 

(Jan-Mch 1965) 

Month of April 
Month of May 

FINANCE BELL 

Underspill 

P ressure on Mr James Callaghan to 
amend his Finance Bill has beat at its 
most extreme on the questions of companies 
operating abroad. The pressure has not 
been in vain. This week’s concessions by 
the Chancellor soften the blow for share¬ 
holders in the companies most badly 
affected. They do nothing to meet the real 
weakness of the proposals, which was not 
that they sought to curb dew outflows over¬ 
seas, which the present state of the balance 
of payments unfortunately demands, but 
that they cracked down on all existing over¬ 
seas investment indiscriminately, irrespec- 


C 

r*399 1 mm 

1,165.6 mn. 
1,065.6 mn. 
921.4 mn. 



/tive«ifi;ii*v 
TOmb* 


impact. 
riTta main one 
L r <TSi* witt'aow 
three yean and tfctfa 
ar{a8tea4a£two^ean 
4 mc>Mb w afap cttvd y). There will 
afeo betpote at it!*j & deduction against the 
ctjmtoa&s* Bm&fl tlx lkbtlity,oa thedfri- 
deaew dwy coy djdreemeharehddwij will 
he the whole overtet* tax credit fix. Over¬ 
spill limited to 5}i% - 40% At 

base year instead of the distributed tmpbr- 
(too d profits. And the range of eligible 
companies* income late-bean Mfgbtfy 
widened, to udude dMrixbda from auto- 
deled coanudee to’tbe Coinmooweabh in 
which the British oottpenrboids nly 10% 
(the floor for foreign associated companies 
wM remaio'et-25%). Stately, Interests 
of ro% or more to die commeuweahh 
eompWlles Uk'oMr been ^designated to 
direct fooeatmefit (to well as> interests 'Of 
,)% or mote in hll overseas companies) 
thus enabling the British companies fb’tfet 
relief for the underlying (i.fe. compand tab 
paid b mpre cases. 

Thd twd otiftt concessions. crindem 
groups of compands and * overseas tiufihg 
co r por a tions.’’ Many OTCs Ware ndt «irf 
)blc for any transitional relief under w 
Finance BID, because their overseas t*x rates 
are less thap (he likely British corporation 
tax fate of 40%, ( M ufiirtpfll them 

therefore no overspill problem deists, but 
they will suffef badly fxotfi the Finance BUI 
nevertheless, because British income tax 
wiU in future be deductible from the divi¬ 


dends they pay to their British Shareholders. 
Special transitional relief is now to he avail¬ 
able for thettkfoo~+$sjf jb^bdd>dv*r*pfll 
(“notional overspill”!) of the maximum 
amount allowable, La $£&& -40% of ttrrr 
overseas profit*. The concession on groups 
will avoid the problem'of’the constituent 
companies having .to switch dividends 
around between them fo* tax reasons or to 


pay dividends to the parent company at 
inconvenient dm Subsidiaries will in 
principle be able to pass any available tax 
relief to the parent company as if dividends 
had been paid (*nocmal dividends ”1), 
even though they were noL 
Shareholders in the oil companies and the 

« * t 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 

LONDON 

Gilt-edged perkier especially 
after Bank Rate cut. Equities 
quietly unhappy 
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overseas trading corporations will thus gain 
an extension to their stay of execution, and 
as die stock market showed, are duljr grate¬ 
ful. But, as with the gilt-edged market last 
week, supposed considerations of morality 
seem to have triumphed over economics. 
The damage suffered by shareholders in the 
oil companies and the OTC^ On their exist¬ 
ing investments, seems to have hulked larger 
in the Chancellor’s mind than tht effect of 
the tax changes as a whole on different types 
of overseas investment. Future investment 
m industries in high-tax-rate developing 
countries is likely to suffer just as much 
whether the chopper falls in five years or 
seven years. And while investment in low 
yielding projects, as well as portfolio invest¬ 
ment, should certainly he discouraged at the 
moment, a reduction in British investment 
in many kinds of manufacturing and assem¬ 
bly operation could quickly entail an 
equivalent loss in British exports. The 
corporation tax is too clumsy a sledge¬ 
hammer to crack the nut of foreign invest¬ 
ment. Even if it is too late to hold up 
introduction of the corporation tax as a 
whole for a year, “ transitional ” relief for 
the whole overspill could be given for an 
indefinite period while the relationships 
between exports, overseas investment and 
the relevant taxation are urgently studied, 
with the specific aim of treating overseas 
investment by a much more selective appli¬ 
cation of exchange control, and if appro¬ 
priate by fiscal discrimination too. 


UNIT TRUSTS 

Still Oddly Taxed 

T he Chancellor has acted very reason¬ 
ably in accepting the “ halfway house ” 
argument of the unit trusts. Corporation 
tax is now to apply only to realised capital 
gains if the number of units in a trust re¬ 
mains constant or is increasing. As the fin¬ 
ance bill originally stated the position, unit 
trusts forced to sell underlying securities 
in line with a reduction in the units issued 
would necessarily have become liable to tax 
on any gains; and as the consequent decline 
in value of the trust would have to be 
shared by all the unit holders, the sellers 
would reduce the value of the units belong¬ 
ing to those who did not sell. This would 
be patently unfair. Now, if the trust is 
forced to sell securities it will hand on the 
gross amount Realised to the selling unit- 
holder, who wifi then have to pay tax on 
any capital gain himself. 

But this new regulation, reasonable 
though it is, does hot answer the main 
complaint that when shareholders band 
together in a unit trust they pay tax on 
capital gains at corporation tax rate, which 
wifi be higher than the 36 per cent long¬ 
term capital gains fax rate they Would pay 
if thdy beldtheir shares aa individuals 
Further cooftapon ncrw*arisen since Mr 

Diamond said that 44 uhst trusts would pay 
capital gains t** on changes of investment 
< on the assumption that their units remained 
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constant m number.” He in fact meant not 
u capital gains tax ” but “ corporation tax 
on capital gams.” This is how the Associa¬ 
tion of Unit Trust Managers has taken it, 
although they wish he really meant capital 
gains tax. But now equity between unit- 
holders demands that the tax on capital 
gains payable by the individual who sells 
and forces the trust to reduce its portfolio 
should not be at capital gains tax rate but 
corporation tax rate: why should the 
investor whose selling forces a reduction 
in the site of the trust pay tax at i lower 
rate than the investor whose capital gains 
are not removed from the trust? 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 

Some are neither 

O NE immediate result of the finance bill 
has been to narrow the definition of 
an investment trust. This could be a good 
thing, by excluding companies that do not 
have a wide spread of investments, or 
change from having such a spread to con¬ 
centrate their investments in a few com¬ 
panies. Now these companies will have to 
change their legal status at the same time 
as their financial policy. So it is that one 
small trust, the Inter-City, is already adapt¬ 
ing itself by becoming a holding company, 
in order to avoid disturbance of its present 
limited portfolio, and in order to buy sub¬ 
stantial shares in small private companies. 

Another trust that wifi probably not be 
an investment trust by the new definition 
—but has not admitted the fact—is 
Reserves Securities. This has always been 
a speculative favourite, on the grounds that 
it owned some part of Minster Trust, the 
issuing house run by the astute and 
self-effacing Mr Austin B. Ferguson : its 
most recent results show that over 40 c ( , of 
the trust’s assets are in insurance, mostly 
presumably in the Minster, Leslie and 
Godwin and Robert Bradford companies. 
Again 12.26% is in issuing houses and 
bulks: a meaningless figure since this 
includes the holding in Minster Trust, an 
unquoted company. These holdings are 
given at directors’ own valuation, which in 
the past has been s6 conservative as to be 
without significance. Presumably Reserves 
Securities (add its brother trusts, Cockburn 
and Kelvin) will now be treated legally as 
they have been in the market in the past 
—as holding companies for Mr Ferguson’s 
interests. 

One quite blatant recent misuse of the 
name of investment trust, however ? has 
been in the Third Mile affair. This in¬ 
volves a number of trusts holding snore 
01 less controlling interests in each other, 
with constantly changing names of greater 
6r lesser likelihood and has already 
attracted a great deal of frankly unfavour¬ 
able press comment. Now Thifd Mile, 
formerly a true investment trust, has con¬ 
centrated its money Into two companies, 
S. Gukerm^n, a coy manufacturer Which 
lost £180,000 in 1964 and has paid no 
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dividend for seven years, and Town Centre 
Properties: 'this Without consulting the 
minority shareholders and at above market 
price. These naturally complained bitterly 
it the meeting this week, a remarkable 
affair. 

The chairman did not know that the 
shares of Town Centre had just been 
suspended by the Stock Exchange: a repre¬ 
sentative of Mr Sassoon, a former director, 
declared that his resignation was not due 
to illness as stated, but to differences of 
opinion with the rest of the Board. The 
stockbroker leading the opposition, Mr 
Borland, asked whether the chairman knew 
that the Board’s financial consultant, an 
American called Nelson Robinson, had had 
a notice of bankruptcy for £30,000 issued 
to him by a firm of stockbrokers. And the 
most persistent questioner, fyx Rice, turned 
out to be hoping to get on the board of 
a subsidiary company. This sort of affair 
makes a mockery of the idea of investment 
trusts as a means of investment in a wide 
range of companies under financially dis¬ 
interested management. Real ones ought to 
be grateful to the Chancellor for making the 
fringe trusts redefine their status. 

ANGLO AMERICAN 

The Best of South 
African Luck 

L ast year was a good one for any com¬ 
pany operating in South Africa, as the 
boom continued. Anglo American, the giant 
mining finance group, added 16% to the 
previous year’s taxed profits, taking them to 
R27.5 million, the bulk of it—the propor¬ 
tion is not given—from the company’s 
South African interests. This brings profits 
up to 2.5 times the level of ten years ago, 
earned on 2.7 times the capital; so that the 
return on capital during this period of rapid 
growth has only dropped one point. How¬ 
ever, Mr Harry Oppenheimer, the group’s 
chairman, points waroingly to the possi¬ 
bilities cf inflation developing, for this 
could, if labour cpsts rose in response, bear 
very hard on the labour intensive gold 
mines. Meanwhile they go on increasing 
their production (up by a million ounces 
last year, to 10.6 million) and hoping for a 
rise in price after stability for 31 years 
However, the company’s most interesting 
moves are outside its traditional fields ; the 
large quantities of cash generated by mining 
interests that must decline are increasingly 
being diverted into industrial projects, giv¬ 
ing Anglo American the opportunity to take 
part ip South Africa’s boom in secondary 
industry. The' industrial interests are now 
handled through the ndw company* AMIC, 
whose largest project (and Anglo’s largest 
industrial venture) the High Veldt steel¬ 
works. 

The problem must be to strike the bal- 
anof between the high growth and profit¬ 
ability of operation in Sbuih Africa and the 
patent need to spread the group’s interests 
putfe widely. And treading die nne f pditical 
hnejbetwcen the different Countries iff which 
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he operates cannot be the least absorbing 
of Mr Oppenbeimer’s duties* Anglo 
American has very substantial unspecified, 
interests in Rhodesia (tngar, cojd) and 
Zambia (copper); it also has a large abate in 
Hudson Bay Mining, giving k access to 
minerals in North America. The main step, 
however, has been the settinn op of Char¬ 
tered Consolidated earlier this year, by the 
amalgamation of Consolidated Mines (the 
company’s London-based investment com¬ 
pany) with Chartered and Central Mining. 
This company will become the vehicle for 
investing outside South wMy in 

mining, and the chairman hopes that 
“ South Africa’s focep exchange position 
will be such that jt vi twuafiy be possible 
to take up such participations." At the 
moment, however, It k null seeling from 
the potential effect* at corporation tax. 
When these have been assimilated, there are 
many ways it can move outwards from its 
present inherited range of activities. Access 
to rich deposits of mo ore in Baffin Island 
and Swaziland hi a world hungry for the 
commodity provides an obvious pointer to 
one departure at least 
These prospects and, more generally, the 
shrewd way in which the company** affairs 
are handled make Anglo American an attrac¬ 
tive share, and it is now standing at a ten- 
year high of £14, yielding 4.3 per cent. 
Which would not be surprising in a com¬ 
pany of Anglo’s size and efficiency if it were 
not South African. 


STOCK EXCHANGE FEDERATION 

Under Way 

I t now looks as though the forthcoming 
Federation of the Stock Exchanges will 
rope in all the present stock exchanges in 
the British Isles, with two exceptions— 
Greenock and Oldham. Both of these 
exchanges have a tradition of going their 
own way: Oldham dkl not frnoog ha the 
Association of Stock ExcUdaes and 
Greenock has held aloof from bc formation 
of the Scottish Stock Exchange. However 
three Irish exchanges (including Dublin and 
Cork in the Republic) are among those 
intending to become original members. 

Meanwhile a letter to members from 
Lord Ritchie of Dundee, the retiring chair¬ 
man of the London Exchange, reveals that 
the size of the proposed levy on members 
for the combined compensa ti on fund has 
caused some dtoottw . Bur under federa¬ 
tion, as he expfama, members vift be levied 
(up to £tjpoo each) only if the compensa¬ 
tion funds already in existence b efore the 
levy throughout the country are totally 
exhausted, Tbr which a default with a 
deficiency of some £900,000 would be 
needed,* But state 2950 only £ 396,000 has 
been paid out altogether from the London 
fttrid and £ 275,000 from the country funds. 
Furthermore, telrmnr against forged 
pansier and fidelity will become com¬ 
pulsory foe all masters, tad Hat present 
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London rules concerning member films* * 
accounts will apply to afl firms on federated 
exchanges. 

ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT 

Squall Ahead 
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the yWd fit 4 % is still low in present dr- 
pinbstances. While the outlook over the 
negt year or so is uncertain, the price is 
likely to drift lower. But the longer-term 
growth of the company’s profits is unlikely 
to be seriously affected by yet another credit 
squeeze. 


T aring full advantage of the buildibg 
boom, the giant Associated Portland 
Cement company increased its trading 
profits for the year to December 31, 1964, 
by 25% to £24.1 million; even after {be 
higher tax charge group earnings WW up 
xi% to £9.8 million. Shareholders receive 
10% against 8.6% after allowing for the 
scrip issue. The dividend is coveted 2.6 
times. Corporation tax, even at 40%, and 
the consequently lower investment aJfcw- 
a-nces, will leave retentions only £500*000 
below last year’s £12 million, and this 
should prove more than adequate to finance 
growth. 

But APC is not likely to repeat its 1964 
performance this year. Caught unawares 
like other companies by the 22% increase 
in demand for cement, it ran down hs one 
million tons stock of clinker (the half-way 
product in cement making), built up in the 
freezing first quarter of 1963, and Drought 
back into operation old, and comparatively 
inefficient, kilns. Its cement output topped 
the 10 million ton mark for the first time, 
and was 60% of the British total. Even so, 
APC is now expensively importing supplies 
from Europe and selling below cost; Mon- 
opening of die first kiln in the 
300,000-ton capacity Weardale extension 
will help to lower its average costs. A cut¬ 
back in the demand for cement could even 
help the company to improve its margins 
as the output of new kilns replaces that of 
old kilns and imports. The danger, how¬ 
ever, is that demand will fall so far that APC 
may be left with excess capacity. 

One of the company’s main problems is 
the balancing of long and short term factors. 
In the past it has tended to be overcautious 
about expanding capacity. Admittedly, 
recurring credit squeezes have not encour¬ 
aged regular investment, and capacity 
increases cannot be made smoothly. But in 
view of the long term outlook—and the 
chairman, Mr John Reiss, is rightly very 
confident about this—the company could 
surely be rather bolder in installing new 
plant even in slack periods, given the virtual 
certainty of a growth trend over time. Unit 
costs arc likely to be lower when modern 
plant is worked at full capacity and imports 
are unnecessary. If Mr Aubrey Jones is 
asked to investigate the price increase for 
cement now expected, he may well want to 
know how far the industry has acted to 
improve efficiency and lower costs through 
installing larger, newer plants as well as how 
much various costs have risen. 

Investors should certainly not hay AFC’s 
shares now in the expectation of higher 
profits from higher cement prioeK.' At 50s., 
the share standi only is. above its low for 
the Jtei k spite of the good'results, bat 


ROLLS-ROYCE 

Ready for the Demand 

L ast year Rolls-Royce got ready to meet 
an ever-growing order book, especially 
on aero engines. After two years of cutting 
down on staff it increased the number by 
jus* under 10% to 47,000 : stocks were 
up by £7 miffion at £43 million, creditors 
by £6.25 million at £20 minion. All very 
necessary steps to finance delivery of orders 
up by £45 million at £147 million. And 
since these accounts are only for 1964 there 
are more orders not included : for Dart 
turbo-props for a range of abort-range air¬ 
craft and (a new use) to rc-cnginc the old 
Convair piston-engined aircraft, a very 
successful programme backed by General 
Dynamics, makers of the Convair. Rolls- 
Royce baa gained many orders for jets for 
the Comets, Phantoms and probably F-i 1 is 
that are being ordered as a result of the 
changes m British defence requirements 
These changes have on balance been bene 
ficial to Rolls : all the company has lost 
is its Medway ducted jet project, never a 
likely starter. 

All these developments have led to an 
—obviously temporary-^&tagnation in safes 
and profits. At £11.8 million on sales of 
£107 million these were marginally up 
before tax and interest: payments on bank 
overdrafts were down (Rolls-Royce* seems 
to have shifted part of its financing burden 
on to its suppliers) by nearly £300,000. 
But the tax rate was up from 31% to a 
more normal 43%, so the final profit figure 
of £3.6 million is 10% down on last year’s 
figure. Nevertheless, the dividend (up by 
a fifth at 10%) is still covered over twioe, 
and on k the shares at 38s., which have been 
a good market this year, yield 5.2%. 

This must be generous ; Rolls-Royce’s 
profits will certainly rise over the next 
couple of years. It has a best-selling range 
of aero engines, and is selling 12,000 petrol 
engines a year to the British Motor Corpor¬ 
ation at the moment—with more orders 
to c om e: it has delivered £yi million worth 
of Avon jets for industrial power uses : it 
is getting orders from the notoriously 
finicky Swedish army for its multi-fuel 
engine. It even continues to sell its Magnifi¬ 
cently old-fashioned cars. But the company 
does not break dowtr its skies, orders or 
profits between dmmofea, although the 
report gives a good drill at other and less 
relevant information. This did not matter 
so much when RoUs-Rejpcs f*s just an aero¬ 
engine iBtta a from 

the cam: rites it do** art Its stock market 
sating w M remain uomra* ttteS we know 
more. 




The following arc extracts from the statement 
bv the Rt Hon. Lord Kindcrslcy, CBE, MC, the 
( hairman, which has been circulated with the 
^ report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1964 

It was with great regret that we learned of the 
cLath of Lord Hives on April 24, 1965 No 
man in the history of Rolln-Royoe did more to 
enhance the prestige of die company since the 
thvs of it* founders diaries Rolls and Henry 
Rovcc * 

Before providing for lax, profits at £6,5 mil¬ 
lion are £650,000 higher than in 1963. This 
nurcast i* largely attributable to higher receipts 
irom royalties and trade investments and a 
u duel ion in interest charges The provision for 
taxation, however, absorbs a larger proportion 
y of profits than last year wnth the result that the 
profit after tax is slightly lower but still provides 
sitisfactory cover for the recommended dividend 
which iv m line with the expectation expressed 
bv vour board in their report last year. 

The two moat significant features of 1964 were 
ilie strength of order bodes throughout all 
div stuns and the difficulties experienced in 
meeting customers* requirements. I refeired 
1 isi ve3r to the programme of re-allocation of 
work between factories—this programme con¬ 
tinued throughout 1964 tnd is now virtually 
eompLte and we should begin to teip the 
Kiuhts The timing of such a programme is at 
hwst a matter of difficulty but when carried out 
iind^r pressure of increasing demadds it has 
proved more than usually difficult Labour re¬ 
cruitment and material and sub-contract supplies 
ilso piesentcd problems which restricted output 

ArRO ENGINTS 

rile output of aero engines and spare parts 
w is maintained at approximately the same level 
a*, in 1963 The main effort was directed to 
supplying engines for the Royal Air Force and 
the Royal Navy and the home airhnes both 
nationalised and independent who were receiv¬ 
ing their initial deliveries of Trident, BAC One- 
I ltvtn and VC 10 ureraft For this reason 
► l sports did not increase significantly This 
position will change rapidly as deliveries of these 
aircraft to overseas customers commence, 
sspoils for the current year should be substan- 
t allv higher 

MOTOR CARS 

1 hw demands for Rolls-Royce and Beadcy 
cars continued to be well maintained and 
the number of cars delivered again showed an 
increase over the previous year We have 
officially appointed retailers operating in 64 
countries throughout the world and although 
our specialised market is highly sensitive to 
legislation, increased duties and taxation, sub- 
tantial orders which have still to be executed 
indicate that we should continue no maintain a 
lualthy overseas business. 

PETROL ENGINES 

The use of Rolls-Royce engines bv British 
Motor Corporation Limited in their Princess R 
cir has contributed to the increase in turnover 
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achieved by our Crewe factory This is the fW 
time RoUa-Royce have sold an engine to 
another car manufacturer *pd it is the uMto o mq 
or discussion between the ttvo Companies which 
commenced some three years ago. We look 
forward to this association with the British 
Motor Corporation Limited providing an in¬ 
creasing volume of work and ss an indication 
of our confidence we have made a substantial 
investment in new and specialised plain. 

The deputed for the well-established 44 B" 
range military and civil engines showed a sub¬ 
stantial upturn as t predicted last year The 
rate of production of the military multifile! K 60 
engines has been gradually increasing to meet 
orders for the British Ministry of Defence and 
die Swedish Government. A further contract 
was received from Sweden and considerable 
interest is being shown by other countries in this 
engine which lm been specifically designed to 
meet the requirements of modern fighting 
vthicles. 

DIESEL ENGINES 

Sale* of diesel engines have been well main¬ 
tained as has the level of high precision engineer¬ 
ing work being undertaken at our Shicwsburv 
factory The export of diesel engines increas¬ 
ingly involves consideration of investment over¬ 
seas t> permit a*sc.mblv md partial manufacture, 
often under circumstances in which it is neces¬ 
sary to take a long term view to justify the 
investment involved but without which export 
proajMXH* must immedi itclv suffer It is to be 
hoped that tin? restrictions on foreign investment 
recently announced will take account of the fact 
that markets once losr arc not readils r^n neJ 

NUCLLAR FNGINFI RING 

The output of cores for the nuclear sub¬ 
marine programme has increased as has the 
volume of equipment purchases handled bj our 
subsidiary comp my Rills-Rovce & Assicnts 
I inntwd 

I U1 URL PROJECTS 

Our engineering and development rasouu,^ 
have been heavily loaJcd not only in support of 
curium products but also in connection with 
future projects We still adhere to the view 
that subsonic civ 1 craft will provide the 
biggest market foi engines for mans \ears ahead 
and we are actively studying concepts ol more 
advanced engines for such aircraft Other pro¬ 
jects in the medium term are those associated 
wirh VTOL and STOL aircraft and including 
both lift and propulsion systems The hulk of 
this work is being undertaken m collaboration 
with companies m France and Germanv More 
recently there have been conversations between 
the British and American Governments regard¬ 
ing collaboration in this field m which we look 
forward to participating 

THE BRITISH AEROSPACE INDUSTRY 

The prominence which has been given to the 
affairs of the British aerospace industry and the 
important decisions made bv the British Govern¬ 
ment since the end of 1964 tend to over-shadow 
the event*, of the previous veai Although the 
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proposal to use RpUbi-Royce engines in the 
Phantom aircraft would result ifl a considerable 
volume ojf wo <k for oqr facuyi** Ju rhc 
immediately ahead rim fact Oanabt Entirely offset 
our regret that it has been deemed necessary 
to abandon the longer teem project of develop¬ 
ing aircraft and engvtfcs to tneet tbe need for a 
mitopi POP l infix up apology for repeat¬ 
ing what I hate said on previous occasions 
c oncerning the kngfia of thfia between decision 
and result to fisc aviation bgafettas. Today’s 

volume of activity ki our factories resuhs from 
eeseascb and dbdopatnt ptojeots started 
many year* ago—the d edri ooa taken m 1965 
will determine the potential volume of our busi¬ 
ness q 197& and beyond. 

I welcome the enquiry Into the affairs of the 
industry which is being conducted by Lord 
Pfowden and ht$ Commaface and 1 can only 
express the hope that they wffl make it abund¬ 
antly dear that one of the conditions precedent 
tt> having a viable aircraft industry— no matter 
what the size—is recognition of the need for 
longer term planning of defence requirements 
bv the Government. Opportunities not taken 
today will certamly not be rctekved in under a 
decade, if then. 

Aero engine manufacturer*? can crtlv operate 
successfully in the environment of a health} air¬ 
craft industry It in my firm belief that if wc arc 
to survive the oompetsmon from North America 
the European aerospace industries must increas¬ 
ingly work together Stockholder s will be aware 
that ibis is a policy which we ourselves have 
been energetically pursuing We are therefore 
encouraged bv the action which is bung taken 
by the British Government to achieve a greater 
measure of collaboration with the Trench 
Gov eminent 


THr CURRINT YEAR 

In ihe currwnr year our order book for new 
aero engines and the demand for spare pans for 
iIk growing number of engines in suvice will 
require a substantia! increase in output. 
Deliveries of cores to the Admiralty in connec¬ 
tion with the Nuclear Submarine programme 
will also increase Out motor car business is 
more susceptible to short term changes in the 
political and business climate but the orders 
taken so fir tins vear arc encouraging Other 
activities should provide at least the same turn¬ 
over as last year Overall wc ate looking forward 
to a considerably higliar turnover and a substan¬ 
tial increase jn exports. Hus is expected to 
involve an increase in temporary borrowing but 
subject to no major setback m general business 
conditions vour board are of the opinion that 
profits before tax should tncrea&e. Our pro¬ 
gramme of capital expenditure should entitle us 
to tax allowances on roughly the bamt scale as 
recent years but in common with the rest of 
industry we are left Stt a state of uncertainty 
as to the rate of Corporation Tax to be lev icd. 
I can only express the hope that the Chancellor 
and his advisers will have due regard to the 
needs of companies which, for their continuing 
existence as substantial exporters, must expect 
to masnum a high level of capital n\ ustment if 
thev are to remain competitive 
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OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 
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Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa 


FROM THE STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, MR. H. F. OPPENHEIMER 


INCREASED PROFITS 

The Corporation had a successful year in all the main branches of 
its operations. The gold mines of the Group increased their output by 
over a million ounces of gold to the record figure of 10.6 million 
ounces and this increase was accompanied by a substantial rise in tlie 
profits of most of the mining companies. The demand for diamonds 
was strong throughout the year and the Central Selling Organisation 
again established a record for the value of diamonds sold. There was a 
recovery in the demand for copper, which enabled die copper mines 
of the Group to restore the cuts previously made in sales and to 
dispose of the abnormal stockpile which had been accumulated 
during the period that these cuts were in force. The exceptionally 
high level of activity which was maintained in tlie South African 
economy throughout the year benefited the cool imuing industry and 
most of the Corporation's industrial investments. 

All these favourable factors contributed to enable the Corporation 
and its subsidiaries to make a consolidated profit of £13,730.000 
compared with £11,822,000 in the previous year. The final dividend 
was raised by 2s. per share to a total of 12s. per share foi the year, 

SWAZILAND 

The first deliveries of iron ore from the mine of the Swaziland 
Iron Ore Development Company were made at the beginning of 1965, 
thus bringing to a successful conclusion a remarkable story of inter¬ 
national co-operation. Before this ore could be delivered, not only 
did the mine have to be brought to production by our Group but a 
railway had to be constructed by the Swaziland Administration, very 
substantial additions had to be made to the haibour facilities at 
Lourcnco Marques by the Portuguese authorities, and specially- 
designed ore carriers had to be constructed in a Japanese shipyard for 
a Norwegian shipper. These operations were successfully completed 
in time to allow the first delivery of ore to be made on tlie due date. 

STEEL PROJECT 

During the year we took a firm decision to proceed with the estab¬ 
lishment by Highveld Development company of a steel and vanadium 
plant at Witbank, at an initial capital cost of about £35 million. 
The lead in this venture will be taken, in partnership with others, by 
the Corporation itself. Anglo American Industrial Corporation 
through Scaw Metals Limited, has a 10 per cent share m Highveld 
and will no doubt follow this up. 

The Highveld project will be by far the largest venture outside the 
mining field that the Corporation has ever emharked upon. It is 
intended to commence production in 1968, at an initial rate of 350,000 
tons of finished steel and 18 million lb. of vanadium pentoxide and 
to expand the plant to bring it up to an output of 600.000 tons of 
finished steel and 25 to 30 million lb. of vanadium pentoxide by the 
mid-1970’s. 

CARLTON CENTRE 

Our most significant investment in the field of ical estate is the 
Carlton Centre project, in which our partners arc the South African 
Breweries Limited. Five city blocks in tlie centre of Johannesburg 
have been acquired for this development which will include shops, 
offices, apartments and an hotel of international standard. The recent 
approval by the Administrator of the Transvaal to the closure of 
portions of the streets intersecting four of these blocks will piovide 
an exceptional opportunity for imaginative planning. 

SOUTH AFRICAN ECONOMY 

For the third year in succession, in 1964, the South African 
economy was very prosperous. During the three years 1962-64, 
manufacturing production increased by 39 per ednt and the gross 
national product by 26 per cent in real terms. This growth has been 
accompanied by increases in productivity which made possible very 
substantial increases in the wages of both White and non-White 
workers without creating serious inflationary pressures. 


In the last few months unmistakable signs have emerged that the 
country lias reached a point where the rate of grqwtb of the last few 
years may no longer be sustained, in particular there has emerged 
an acute shortage of skilled labour, as a result of which wages have, 
for the first time in many years, begun to rise faster than productivity, 
and certain key railway lines and harbour facilities have become 
seriously overloaded, leading to congestion and delays in the moving 
of goods. Both these factors, particularly the first, arc calculated to 
produce inflation, and it is not surprising that since the middle of 
1964 prices and costs have been rising sharply. 

Because of tlie vital importance of the gold mining industry, 
which still provides well over a third of the country’s exports, South 
Africa, less than any other country, can contemplate inflation with 
equanimity. Iu the short term this means tliat it is essential that the 
rate of economic expansion should be slowed down to accord with 
the rate at w hich scarce resources can be expanded, and every effort 
must be made to step up the supply of skilled manpower by means of 
immigration and training. It is to be hoped that it will not only be 
the private sector of the economy which will be required to exercise 
restraint. The level of public expenditure is a key factor in Hus 
situation and should be limited to the most essential projects. Cer¬ 
tainly, this is not a time to embark on major public development 
projects which are not designed to overcome bottlenecks in the 
economy, but are breaking entirely nevs giound. 

ECONOMIC CONTROLS 

Naturally, everyone wants to avoid, as far as possible, an economic 
policy of “stop-go”, and although I am not sufficiently optimistic to 
believe that an economy can always be made to grow at a steady rate, 
it does seem to me that oui present difficulties would have been much 
less had the country's economy not been encouraged to grow at a 
rate bc>ond our means. 

I think that all of us nowadays accept a wide measure of govern¬ 
ment control of the economy as inevitable and right. But wise control 
is wry difficult in tlie absence of market indicators. The trouble with 
non-market techniques of control is not only that they distort and 
obstruct the free flow of goods and services but that they leave the 
controllers in ignorance about the true economic piessuies. Para¬ 
doxically, tliercfore, the operation of controls reduces the capacity 
of the controllers to make the best decisions. 

ZAMBIA 

On 6th Mn> the Go\eminent of the Rehublic of Zambia announced 
its decision to continue to assess royalties on the basis of The British 
South Africa Company formula, but at the some time made it known 
that it would consider concessions in the case of mines operating at a 
loss and new mines. We have made application for relief of royalties 
in the case of Bancroft Mines Limited which has been operating at a 
substantial loss, and have also made representation that royalties 
payable by Rhokana and Nchanga should be based on tlie prices 
received from our customers and not on the Loudon Metal Exchange 
price. There is a clause in the licences granted to these companies 
which permits the owners of the mineral rights to substitute alter¬ 
native bases for royalties if the London Metal Exchange price 
becomes unsuitable or inequitable. 

The possession not only of great mineral wealth but of a highly 
developed mining industry gives Zambia a considerable advantage 
in its economic planning. Provided that the present stability and 
administrative efficiency continue and foreign capital % admitted on 
reasonable terms, private foreign investment should be available to 
Zambia on a scale Jhich will make a very substantial contribution 
to the country's development. In these circumstances the Anglo 
American Corporation Group will certainly Continue to' increase its 
investments in Zambia, both in the mining field and in other 
appropriate industries. 
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M.V. Inayanu at Matola Wharf (Lourcnco Marque) shortly after completion of Heading first shipment of Swaziland JroR 

ore for Japan. 


RHODESIA v- 

In Rhodesia, too, there has been a marked economic recovcry 
and a good deal of new development has taken place. The Anglo 
American Corporation Group has followed up its investment in the 
large-scale irrigation scheme at Hippo Valley and in April 1965, 
following the formation of Charter Consolidated Limited, an inte¬ 
gration was arranged of The British South Africa Company's assets 
in Rhodesia with the Rhodesian assets of Zambian Anglo American 
and other companies of our Group. The amalgamated company, 
Anglo American Corporation Rhodesia Limited, now holds most of 
our investments in Rhodesia and is well placed to play an important 
part in the development of Rhodesia in the (kids of mining, timber, 
citrus and finance. Active prospecting work was continued in Rhodesia 
throughout the year and two small gold mining prospects are at 
present being opened up and several others aro being examined. 

Although the economic position in Rhodesia has improved 
considerably, it cannot be regarded as satisfactory because the inflow 
of capital from outside, which is so necessary to a country at 
Rhodesia's stage of development, is not taking place and, as a result, 
investment is lagging. This may be attributed very largely to the 
political uncertainty arising from the dispute between the Rhodesian 
and British governments regarding independence for Rhodesia. 
There appears to be no possibility of a quick or simple solution to 
this dispute, or to the underlying problem of Rhodesia’s constitution. 
Time, patience and economic development are needed and iif the 
racanw hflc there is nothing to be gained for either side by precipitating 
a crisis. 

CHARTER CONSOLIDATED 

Charter Consolidated Limited {Charier) is a powerful investment 
company with assets widely spread in Africa, North America and 
elsewhere, and is well placed to pursue new business in many parts 
of the world. 

Unlike Anglo American Corporation, which is a South African 
company and has, and intends to keep, the great bulk of its business 
m South Africa, Charter will invest chiefly outside South Africa, and 
to a certain extent outside the African continent. This does not 
exclude the possibility of the company sometimes accepting partici¬ 
pations in projects in South Africa. 


Charter intends to invest to an important extent, though not 
exclusively, in the field of mining and as it is not practicable to build 
up a large technical mining staff in London divorced from any major 
mining actiiies, Anglo American Corporation has been appointed as 
technical advisers to Charter. South Africa leads the world in many 
spheres in mining technology, so that this link will place an Osset of 
the greatest value at the disposal of Charter, white it will open up 
opportunities, important to both the Corporation and South Africa 
as a whole, for the export of technical skill and knowledge. Charter 
will give Anglo American Corporation the opportunity to participate, 
on a relatively minor scale, in the projects in which the Corporation's 
technical skill is to be used and it is to be hoped that South Africa's 
foreign exchange position will be such that it will usually be possible 
to take up such participations. 

One of the first areas to which Charter has turned its attentions 
is Australia and in order to be able to provide technical services in 
accordance with its agreement, Anglo American Corporation is in the 
process of opening a small office in that country. 

NORTH AMERICA 

The Corporation's subsidiary company in New York has proved 
to be a useful source of information and new business contacts in 
North America, where the Group's main Investment is in Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelling Company Limited. 

This company, which produces principally copper and zinc from 
complex deposits in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, in Canada, hod a 
very profitable year and continues to be successful in the discovery and 
development of replacement reserves in the neighbourhood of 
existing workings. In addition, it is participating m a number of 
prospecting ventures in British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec, Arizona 
and New Mexico. Arrangements have also been made for the 
Hudson Bay company to participate in the Anther exploration of a 
large deposit of very high-grade iron ore on Baffin Island, weH within 
lb: Arctic Circle. The mining of this deposit would present special 
problems and its feasibility is being studied. 

The full statement and the icport and accounts 
are obtainable from 40 Hofbom Vkuhct, E.C.I. 
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Of die i^w^A^U^.ea.Iiyt wto&w}-. 
panr £l,oadfljMF.fe» been 
reserve. Tfee p$rtob>i* 'racodjinoAdy you that 
as forecast 1 4 nhal dividend should tfepald on ’ 
the Ordinary shares of 8 i per cent less income 
tax which, with the interim of 4} per cent already 
paid, makes a total of 131 per cent for the year 
(against 12} per cent last year). The dividends 
and the transfer to general reserve leave £611,236 
to be carried forward. 

balance sit Err 

The balance sheet and the relative notes 
thereon follow the recommendations of the Stock 
Exchange Committee. 

Of the addition of £9,300,000 to fixed assets, 
about £ 2 , 000,000 relate to two new ventures— 
a thread mill in Venezuela and a wool spinning 
unit in Germany! A further £2,200,000 has been 
spent on the home mills and the remainder ar 
existing overseas locations. 

The value of stocks has increased bt 
£5,500,000. The inclusion of stocks of the two 
new subsidiaries in Germany end Venezuela 
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boonife t de#et9i'&ob dWde«Hfcr^M?i^ M 
presently r^Covered by dla company* Shpbld in 
Tuture' be Handed Ovar by the company.' to the* 
(nlapd Revenue; Under these c^oumstances 
it b ebu^ that the .company’s ijpeod to 1 retain 
cnm3n|i and its desire to pay ’ reasonable 
dividends will be placed in considerable 
contrast. 

Undoubtedly vou liave read in the Press of the 
alarm that this new approach to company taxa¬ 
tion has caused and the protests which it ha> 
evoked. We are doing all in our power to add ro 
these. 

PA IONS & BALDWINS, LIMITED 

A year ago I reported to you that the boom 
conditions enjoyed by handknitting wools until 
June 1963 had come to an end and that a slight 
fall ing-off from the high level of demand at that 
time had continued during the early part of 
1964. I regret to say that the decline in sales 
iVent on throughout the year despite Intense 
efforts by Patous to reverse this trend. New 
lines were introduced, including handknitting 
yams made wholly of man-made fibres and of 
mixtures of these fibre* with wool; the presenta¬ 


CfBffSp i ..I*'Patons has abay& apkpialitied'i^/chigh class, 
a^^O/'i^Pen 4 wolfed': ;and ' for the 

[i-y^i’^vAdi^p'e. Knltting'aibd Hmfcry haftitfrics of the 
W^'^W^Scottlsh Spider, 0s trade is 
0% Is" vf^p^libicil year; It Is ajiprSibnately 35 
aid in yoiips sl65e Patons introduced dieh^own pro¬ 
to th*' . ’"ggijl for die shrink teafct treatment of wool yams, 
fence* " iyoa. then mainly applied to haodfaittings. but 
retain " , <wef teoent years. the a ptftoaiaed w treatment 
triable has been in increasing demand for all chsso 

orablc of machine knitwear due to the desire of knitters 

1 to achieve washing performance in all-wool gar- 
of the menls to f i va i that of synthetic yarns, 
taxa- Overse.it* the trade trend for 1964 did not 

t ha> exactly follow the pattern at home. The Euro- 
idd ro pcan market supplied from the United Kingdom 
showed « similar decline ui haridknittings, and 
in Canada, where Patons operate a manufactur¬ 
ing plant, the improvement in sales of these 
yarns achieved in 1963 was not sustained. In 
Australia Patons continued to lead in the hand- 
boom knitting trade and increased its share of the 
until expanding business for wool and synthetic yarns 
slight for manufacturing purposes. Coats* and Patons' 
tt that products ate sold there by the fufly integrated 
irt of business of Coats Patons (Australia) Limited, 

sales and I am glad to stay that this uhh has continued 

itense to make a very satisfactory contribution to group 
New results. In South Africa further progress has 

iltting been made by die local company in which 

nd of there is a 50 per cent interest, ithus countex * 

senta- acting an adverse position caused by im- 


acoounts for a substantial part of this, otherwise 
the increase is due to higher cotton stocks, in 
quantity and price, offset in part by lower values 
in wool 

The economic condition^ in which we trade 
vary greatly from market to market. As a 
consequence,, anji where necessary, it is our 
policy to depend on loCal bank overdraft* and 
term loans to provide a considerable pari of out 
working capital. This explains why we have 
large bank balances offset by overdrafts and term 
loans. 

We are showing for the first rime in broad 
category, the areas of the world in which the 
assets of the company are located and also the 
profits that arise from the utilisation of these 
assets. 

TAXATION 

At this point in my report it is timely that I 
should say something about the tax proposals 


tion of the finished product to the customer was 
modernised and improved ; promotional expendi¬ 
ture whs substanfraily 1 increased in conjunction 
with an all-out salds drive but, in spite of all 
these efforts, home market sales were, and con¬ 
tinue to be, on a much lower level than in the 
peak period in 1963. It is evident the hand- 
knitting trade has for the moment reverted to its 
traditional pattern of demand and that the de¬ 
cline experienced has been largely in fashion 
lines, but we are hoping for a recovery in these 
during the coming autumn season. In the export 
markets supplied from the home factories sales 
also declined to a moderate extent for similar 
reasons, but despite the continuance of import 
licensing In a number of these markets I con¬ 
sider our export trade lias been reasonably well 
maintained. 

On the industrial side, sales w^rc much more 
encouraging^ Demand for Jugb quality yarns 
continued at a rising level in wool, lambswool 
and speciality natural fibres such as cashmere. 


port restrictions. 

It was announced in June 1964 that the CPB 
Group; had acquired a controlling interest in 
the joki established firm of Tittd ami Kruger of 
Hamburg* This business, first set up in 1651, 
manufiictures. hand and machine knitting yarns 
for safe in Germany and. the European market. 
The object of making this purchase is to provide 
the means of expanding and developing Patons* 
business in Europe. The 1964 trading results 
of Titte! dt Koigcr were..e^trpmely.poor, due 
dircotly. eo the decline in handkiwrLng demand, 
the considerable Fall in raw wool values and also 
the general i depression in t^p European textile 
industry.' The 1964 balance sheet of Titte] & 
Kruger has been consolidated with the group 
balance sheet and the cost of our shareholding 
has been adjusted.to give effect to the net worth 
,o{ Tftt^ i& ^rfiger. Considerable re-organisation 
of the busincas ba* already token place and I 
am confident .that the. production ^resources in 
buildings, plant, skill and labour secured in 
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At ^.year's Annual General Reeling I made , 
it plain tint neither I nt>r your Board were -satis¬ 
fied with the wulg.totn.the , 

substahtial IflveitttWhf Ed fliMiig RrfS'wtfleh, 
as you know, trades as Scotch Wool Shops. I 
.gpid at that time that close and special attention 
was being given to this, and during 1964 pro¬ 
gress has been made in shop modernisation and 
in streamlining management and retail proce¬ 
dures ; more benefit would have accrued from 
this had it not been for the setback in sale* of 
handknitting yarns which was also experienced 
bv these sltopv There is still a considerable way 
to go before our expectations from this business 
van be realised, but 1 am reaMmably confident 
that prospects are now brighter than they were 
a year ago, and in this I am encouraged by the 
worthwhile increase in sales secured during 
^ 1964. 

" J. & P. CO\IS, LIMITI?D 

Production from the Home Mills and from 
the 46 mills in 25 overseas countries is sold in 
all markets of the non-Communist world. These 
total some 105. Coats are fortunate in that the 
nature of their sewing thread trade enables them 
to make reasonably accurate estimates of ex¬ 
pected sales; in most countries they achieved) 
m line with expectations) a modest increase over 
last year. Most of the difficult markets con- 
i nue to prove troublesome and this adverse 
situation pertains chiefly in some Latin Ameri¬ 
can markets where extreme inflationary con- 
i ditions continue. ' s 

Trading in the Home Market has made some 
i improvement, which wc hope to see continue in 
ihe current year. There has been a further 
expansion in synthetic articles and a range of 
synthetic handknitting yams was launched 
during the year; its favourable reception augurs 
well for the future. 

Sales in Europe, our most important single 
area, were good with the exception of Italy 
where trading conditions were upset by political 
and economic events. In all other markets sus¬ 
tained selling effort has achieved satisfactory 
results. 

> On the manufacturing side the rising cost of 
wages and a scarcity of labour in many coun¬ 
tries hare intensified our efforts to obtain greater 
efficiency everywhere in the use of labour and 
machinery* In feet* in terms of output per 
worker, we calculate that over the pa»t eleven 
years productivity in our thread mills has im¬ 
proved by 78 per cent or over 5 per cent com¬ 
pound per annum. Wage levels have continued 
to rise, both at home and overseas. In the 
traditionally low wage countries such as Japan 
and Portugal they are moving up rapidly,,* whiljSf 
r ' Mexican wages are now up to average European 
levels apd far ahead of the rest of £atin 
America. In Europe, German wages are well 
ahead of the remainder. 

Scarcity of labour is a growing problem in 
many countries. In the Home Mills It is particu¬ 
larly difficult to fill places at double shift Work¬ 
ing although the double shift week of 371 hours 
is the shortest working week in any of our units 
throughout the world, Eagley Mills at Bokon 
are now operating jfr night shift; largely with 
Pakistani labour, and there are plans to follow 


zuela and Australia arc operating at all pro¬ 
cesses, and the new mill in South Africa is in 
full production. 

The Acrylics Department at Paisley, which 
adds to Patons ever-growing production of these 
fibres, is approaching its production target, and 
a similar operation iv being developed by the 
Spanish company. 

In USA we are coming to the final stages of 
a major transfer to the South of the manufactur¬ 
ing of thread and handknitting, wools. In conse¬ 
quence of this we have sold the mills at 
Pawtucket; in Rhode Island wh^re Colts have 
been manufacturing for close on a hundred 
years. 

Difficult buying conditions have persisted in 
both the traditional long staple cotton markets, 
Egypt and the Sudan, and it has not proved 
easy to secure purchases of the cotton which 
is required to maintain the consistent reputation 
enjoyed by Coats bnuid8. Future prospects 
appear to be no more encouraging and, although 
everything possible is done to make the most of 
the circumstances, any alteration of this position 
does not lie within our own hands. Meantime 
we tend to carry larger stocks than normal of 
raw cotton obtained from these sources* 

Earlier this year we announced in the Press 
the acquisition by Coats of a substantial holding 
in A. & F. Harvey Limited, the well-known 
and long established Indian managing agency 
house. Previously Coats had a very small hold¬ 
ing in that company, and this latest purchase, 
which cost some £625,000, gives them 50 per 
cent of the Ordinary capital. Harveys manage 
and have substantial shareholdings in a series of 
companies in India, the principal activities of 
which comprise textiles, paper, paper tubes and 
wov*n and rubber belting. The most important 
company in the Harvey group is Madura Mills 
Co. Ltd., which .supplies Coats’ Indian sub¬ 
sidiary with the bulk of its rapidly growing yarn 
requirements. Madura are the largest cotton 
spinfiers in India, with some 20,000 workers. 
Your Board is confident not only that this pur¬ 
chase will ensure future yam supplies to our 
Indian mills but that the investment itself will 
be a profitable one. 

The safeguarding of yam supplies has also 
been the object of attention in Pakistan. Our 
Pakistani partners in the Coats business in 
Pakistan own a spinning mill, part of which will 
be put at Coats* disposal for the spinning of 
their total yarn requirements. With the source 
of yam adequately secured, strenuous efforts 
will be made towards the capture of a more 
significant /share of the growing market for 
thread in this highly populated country. 

Tn April of this year an agreement was signed 
with Gries Reproducer Corporation of New 
Rochelle, New York State, whereby Coals’ 
American company would acquire all of its 
assets. Gries manufactures zinc and thermo¬ 
plastic diecasting's and is a leading US company 
in the field of -precision diecosting and injection 
moulding. Gries and Goats* American company 
have enjoyed, a relationship extending oyer 30 
years and have engaged extensively in joint 


this right. As a result we now own 3,506jOOO 
Ordinary shares out of a total of ^462^40, 
giving CPB a holding of 54 per cent' TVi* *841 
cost of the operation * was ’560,000 OftUMTy 
shares of CPB and £8,062,500 In cash* The 
products of the Pasold group include “j-ady- 
bird ** children’s wear, “ Ppnbcoi “, knitwear 
and “Chilprufc” underwear. It h confidently 
expected that this will prove to be a sound 
extension of CPE’s interests. 

Messrs A. C. 1-ochhead and C. D. Humphreys 
have joined the Board of Pasolds. " ' * ’ 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

In terms of the estimates which ha\e been 
made of the current year’s trading, and oiir 
experience so far, I am looking for an Increase 
m group earnings before tax. The 1965 earn¬ 
ings, as you know, will be subject to the pro¬ 
visions of the 1965 Finance Bill when enacted 
and, as mentioned earlier,. I am in no position 
at this $i$gc to giw; more than a broad indication 
of their effect. This estimate of future prospects 
takes no account of the income We may frxpefct 
to deceive from our investment ih Pasolds 
Limited. 

DIRECTORS , . 

You will see from the Report of the Directors 
that Lord Glemtttar n not seeking re-election 
to the Board at this time. Born Thomas Coats, 
Lord Glcntanar is the great grandson of one of 
the two founders of die Coats business, fte 
was appointed to the Coats Board in November 
1919 and has served on that Board, and latterly 
on the Board of your company, for a continuous 
period Of 45± years, a longer period than, anyone 
else in the group has ever served as a director. 
I should like on your behalf to pay tribute to 
this service and, in particular, to the contribu¬ 
tion which Lord Glcntanar has made to ■ the 
setting up of the efficient recruitment and train¬ 
ing arrangements which exist In your company. 

My colleagues and I welcome Mr & W. 
Pasold who joined us following the acquisition 
which I have just mentioned. 

I regret to announce the recent death of 
Mr A. M. Watson, who retired from the Coats 
Board last year after a service of 32 years with 
the company, 15 of them as a member of the 
Coats Board. 

Mr C. D. Humphreys was appointed to the 
Patons Board in July and his colleagues there 
will benefit from his wide-experience of financial 
and commercial matters. 

EM PLOY FIS 

The pace of modem business docs not slacken, 
cither in tJu* country or elsewhere, and it would 
be quite wrong if I were to close this review 
without an expression of thanks to our staff and 
workpeople wherever they may be. The number 
of employees in the group Is approximately 
57,000, * of which some 35,000 are overseas 
spread over 73 countries. They should aU know 
that, whatever their job m^y be, their efforts for 
the good of the group ns a whole are very well 
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Tine Eighty-ninth Annual General Meeting of L M 
Emcsson TeuHiONe Company (Tclefonaktie- 
bolaget L M Ericsson) was held in Stockholm on 
June 3. 

The foflovvirtg h an extract from the circulated 
annual review of the Board and the Managing 
Dilector. (Swedish kronor have been translated 
into U.S. dollars at the official parity at December 
31,1964 of Swedish Kr. 5.17 to U.S. $l.00>. 
GENERAL 

The progress that has characterized Ericsson 
Group operations for many years continued its 
favourable course during 1964. Results achieved 
were based cm the Group*! ability to provide 
technically advanced equipment to meet increased 
demand in its main markets, an expanded sales 
organization and enlarged production capacity. 
The absence of serious political or economic 
disturbances in the most important markets was 
also a beneficial factor. 

In general, the industrialized nations in which the 
Group has its own factories enjoyed rapid 
economic growth during the year. This led to 
greater demand for speedier handling of calls with¬ 
in telecommunications systems and, as a conse¬ 
quence, increased need for equipment. At the same 
time, the importance of telecommunications in 
the economic and administrative expansion of 
developing nations received added recognition, one 
result being that the World Bank participated in 
the financing of telecommunications projects on a 
larger scale. Both factors influenced order bookings. 
Consolidated sales, net income and bookings were 
the highest in Group history. Group sales totalled 
$319,763,900 compared with $286,393,000 in 1963. 
a liT* increase. Group earnings before exchange 
losses, special adjustment* and income taxes were 
$41,600,000 compared with $31,575,000 the prior 
year, an increase of 32 Net income of the Group 
id 1964 was $13,579,000 as against $9,841,000 in 
1963, a 38 % increase. 

The Board of Directors proposes a stock dividend 
of one new share of “B" stock for every four 
shares of “A" and “3** stock held, and a cash 
dividend of 77 cents per share on the new capital 
stock (through payment of 97 cents per share on 
the old shares compared with 92 cents per share in 
)963j. Total dividend payments as proposed 
amount to 56,611,000 (56,280.000 for 1963). 

Orders booked, which have increased considerably 
during recent years, reached a record height of 
$376,561,000, a rise of 28?* over bookings in 1963. 
Despite increased shipments during the year, the 
order backlog rose from $336,278,000 at year-end 
1963 to 5393,076,000 at December 31.1964. 
Although the Group traditionally operates on a 
broad international scale and has developed out¬ 
lets for its products In many countries throughout 
the world, Sweden and other European nations 


constitute Ericsson's most important markets. The 
Group's pronounced growth in recent yeais has 
centred in this area, and its share of Group sales 
has risen from 67 % to 75 ?• over the past five years. 
The Ericsson Group is one of the few large inter¬ 
national organizations which has a comprehensive 
programme for planning, manufacture and 
installation or complete telecommunications 
systems. The Group’s main objective for many 
years has been to further strengthen its position in 
this and related fields, and the Group disposed of 
a number of sidelines which did not meet profita¬ 
bility requirements. 

In general, the Group was able to operate under 
favourable economic and political conditions 
during 1964. The individual companies in the 
Group were therefore able to report satisfactory 
results, with few exceptions. In these hitter cases, 
steps have been taken to improve performance. 
During the year the Group's production capacity 
was increased through the addition of new plants, 
and the current capital expenditure programme 
will lead to further improvements In delivery capa¬ 
bility. Pre-supposing a continuation of political and 
economic stability, the above factors together with 
the high order backlog provide a sound basis for 
anticipating future developments with optimism. 

SWEDEN 

Sales of the Group in Sweden increased from 
$109,595,000 in 1963 to 5123,555,000 in 1964, or 
13 *». Orders booked reflected the same percentage 
rise. The year-end backlog in Sweden reached 
$138,950,000. 

The Swedish Telephone Administration's orders 
covering equipment for local exchanges and 
switching centres for long distance traffic con¬ 
tinued at Ihe high level recorded during the two 
previous years. Orders for subscriber switchboards 
equipped with crossbar switches were higher than 
in any previous year. The number of telephone 
instrument** delivered during the year exceeded 
one quarter of a million for the first time. 

The Administration's orders for transmission 
equipment included carrier multiplex equipment 
for expansion of a large number of offices In the 
national telephone system. 

The Group has broadened its participation in the 
Swedish defence programme, primarily in the field 
of radar and other electronic equipment for various 
types of aircraft developed in Sweden. During the 
current year the Parent Company’s activity in this 
area will be further concentrated in facilities at 
Mdlndal. 

Sales of the Group's main cable manufacturer, 
Sieveru Kabelverk, somewhat exceeded the 
invoicing recorded a year earlier. Expansion of the 
power cable works, which has proceeded by stages 
over a period of years, is now complete. 


EUROPE (EXCLUDING SWEDEN) 

Group sales in Europe outside of Sweden rose fiom 
$102,354,000 in 1963 to 5116,849,000 jit 1964, an 
increase of 14V Order bookings were somewhat 
higher than invoicing, and at year-end the backlog 
was $125,525,000. The geographical distribution 
of sales in this market was as follows: 


SAILS 



1964 

i463 

Italy 

$29,969,000 * 

$27,850,000 

Norwav 

21,914,000 

20.432.000 

f ranee 

21.552.000 

18.251,000 

Deumaik 

16.451.000 

II ,673.000 

f inland 

10.837.000 

9.946,000 

7 he Neihetland' 

5.267.000 

5,064.000 

Other Countries 

10.769.000 

9.138,000 


Total $116,849,000 $102,354,000 


By \irtuc of having its own plants in the area. 
Ericsson has long held a strong position on the 
European continent. Today slightly more thau one 
fourth of the Group's production takes place in 
factories in Italy, France, The Netherlands. Spam 
and the Scandinavian countries. 

The factories In France—and, to a marked degree, 
those in Italy and Norway—have expanded to the 
point where they are able to supply the Group's 
current production needs in these markets. Mann- . 
fpqturing requirements in other areas are supple¬ 
mented by deliveries from Sweden. < 

Orders booked in the Norwegian market were 
nearly 40% ahead of 1963. The improvement is due 
in great part to larger orders for central office 
equipment from the Norwegian Telephone 
Administration. 

In Denmark, the first large automatic central 
office equipped with Ericsson's new Code switch 
was cut over in Copenhagen at the beginning of 
i 964. The exchange has an initial capacity of 12,000 
subscriber lines and can be expanded to 80.000 
lines. 

Demand has increased in the European market for 
file Parent Company’s transmission equipment. 
Large orders were received from the Portuguese 
Telephone Administration, among others, for 
carrier multiplex equipment for radio links and „ 
coaxial cables. 

Operations in Ireland expanded to the point where 
it was considered appropriate to establish a sub¬ 
sidiary in Dublin. 

U.S.A. AND CANADA 

The expectation of improved profitability at r 
North Electric Company, expressed in last year’s 
annual report, did not materialize. Sales failed to 
reach anticipated levels and did not cover operat¬ 
ing costs. After giving efffet to a tax refund, the 
company reported a loss of $458,000 In 1964, 
compared with a lost of $240,000 in the preceding 
year. 

North Electric’s backlog position is favourable. 
Orders booked during 1964 exceeded those of the M 


'■the; 4 ,*^_ 

ofux^c^^pmtjlis*NU?t|. i.•’■! -}'■•■: hi 

In Canada* the tAtm^dtot^tftI : Wftchmg Centre* 
in Montreal and Vancouver ^ere platted iiH&pefa- 
tidn during the year, ind the reload tfec ,cx- 
chiwges aie^M^4>)Q ^ conn^tec diifiniij^e 
firsthaJfof 194$. . 

Orders, for a new.type of priypte exchanges 

Canada^ J f \'.' / ’„ : 1 - !. . 7 

LATIN AMtftiOA ~ 

Sajes in 'the Latin Amcricqto. oi^etji^itased \l% 
in IS#* from $2t4 ? 194,0Q01o $17,634,O^ Incopiiog 
orders .were unusually high, boosting the backlog 
froril $33,694,000 to $55,739,000. The distribution 
of sales in the area was as follows;— 


Colombia 

Argentina 

Mexico 

Brazil 

Other Countries 


1964 

$6,783,000 

5,491,000 

5,010,000 

.1.992,000 

5,759,000 


1963 

$4,460,000 

5.028,000 

5.840,000 

4,911,000 

3,955,000 


. . 'I/COMfWV.’ MEETING BfiEokrs . . 

AFRICA. A8IA ANO AUSTRAUA \ m 

The Grwf<» FehtttnM Uictia 
Australia have nearly double^ during the 
three years. Saks in 1964w©re 20% higher tbanlh 
the preceding year. Bookings were significantly 
higher than sales, and the order backlog rose from 
$34,541,000 to $44,466,000 at year-end. 


Africa 

Asia 

Australia 


IRAi 1 

111,962,000 

7^51.000 

7,915,000 


1963 

6,069,000 


total $27,034,000 $24,194,000 


RESEARCH ANB OfVfitOFMf NT K 

The Group’s development work is mainly con¬ 
centrated on the design of capital goods, products 
with long physical and technical life expectancy. 
Technical data add performance standards for the 
equipment are established—often in ^operation 
with prominent telephone administrations who are 
Group Customers—with regard to technical 
developments anticipated in the foreseeable future. 
Research.and development was intensified in most 
fields in 1964. Availability of qualified technical 
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OTrop exfWM ^micBj M ^ ^^rtypte ^ tively In 

■ - t ran s mi ss i o n -aystame-for--.-^^ 4s addjS 

tion, substantial effort was apart' oh >>Wlfaitmanag 
problems and the^fflb^ci j^^ feM fo (i 8da riod» 

phone sysfehis in vL 

Group's technical experts In ' 

JntSmtion^ CMNK,_/ [ 

” ANNUAL MECTINfc/ y* 

The report gnd accqqnuwere i^o^qd y imd the 
proposed stock dividend and disposition of un¬ 
appropriatedearnings of the partot Company 
approved. - - - - i ■ 

j . # 

Copies of tlu> full Report and Accounts (in English) 
tmy he obtained from: Swedish Ericsson Company 
Ltd., Regal House, London Roadi Twickenham, 
Middx . i 


WORIO DISTRIBUTION OF SALES 


Thousandi ef dollar* 


Dollars par aftjar^ 




68 I -92 
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FINANCIAL SU M MARY • TH E ERICSSON GROUP Thousands of Dollars unlass otherwise indicated 



1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Net Sales 

196,840 

222,147 

266,283 

286,393 

319,763 

Income before exchange losses, special adjustments and taxes 

21,472 

26,502 

29,330 

31,676 

41.600 

Per cent of sales 

10.9% 

11.6% 

11.1% 

1T.0% 

13.0% 

Depreciation 

5.268 

6,001 

7,970 

10,599 

11,044 

Stockholders' equity 

99,060 

103,760 

109,780 

128,230 

135,610 

Net Income 

7,668 

8,700 

8.953 

9,841 

13,579 

Per Share 

$1.23 

$1.40 

$1.44 

$1.56 

$1.99 

Dividend 

4,207 

4,808 

5,108 

6,280 

6,611 

Per Share 

$0.68 

$0.77 

$0,82 

$0.92 

$0.97 

Backlog of orders 

230,754 

266,925 

329,326 

336,278 

' 393,076 
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The E S & A 

Robinson 

. .. ■ 1 -- - 

Group _ 

1964 TURNOVER & PROFITS UP 


The annual general meting of E S and 
A Robinson (Holdings) Limited will be 
held on 21st lone in Bristol. The follow¬ 
ing are extracts from the accounts and 
the statement by the Chairman, Mr John 
F. Robinson, to shareholders; 

The accounting year of the Holding Com¬ 
pany has been changed from 28th Feb¬ 
ruary to 31st December but, as explained 
in the Directors’ Report, the Group 
accounts for the period to 31st December 
1964 show a result not materially different 
from that which would have been shown 
if the financial year had not been altered. 


Summary of 

Group results 

December 

1964 

£*000 

February 

1964 

£’000 

Group turnover 
of which 

Sales to third parties 

64,242 

54,141 


58,554 

49,339 

Trading oroflt; 




juter^U'K. 

3,777 

3,397 



700 

606 



528 

616 


ProAtafter taxation 

i 

ixsi 


4,619 

516 

3,133 

2,491 

2,644 

,1% 

toUtnUtae!? lattw Group i,’m. 


u% 

m 

nudum.; 

fixpaMunue 



1,867 

2,582 

Capital employed 

41,892 

HR 

39,798 

HUM 


Packaging Materials—U nited Kingdom 

^ In the home market we experienced 
good trading conditions in the first 
quarter of 1964 but demand slackened 
from April onwards and did not revive 
until the closing months of the year. 

^ The 15 per cent surcharge came into 
operation in November but it did not 
materially affect the results for the 
period under reviedt This surcharge has 
increased the price of certain raw 
materials which we have to import but 
this should he offset by the advantages it 
will give to Our paper making activities. 
Generally speaking our companies 
manufacturing packaging materials 
had a good year and some produced 
excellent results. Special mention must 
be made of The Shirley & Warbey Box 


Company Limited which makes speciality 
folding cartons and rigid boxes chiefly for 
the cosmetic trade; John Laird St Son 
Limited who specialise in packaging for 
the whisky trade, for export to North 
America and other markets ; and Adhesive 
Tapes l imited whose products showed 
increased sales both at home and in over¬ 
seas markets. Lily Cups and Containers 
(England) Limited made very good pro¬ 
gress particularly in the sales of Lily cups 
for use in canteens and vending machines. 
Their sales were also helped by a fine 
summer. 

4r Despite keen competition and 
increasing use of plastic sacks, our 
multi-wall paper sack companies again 
had n satisfactory year. On the other 
hand, our gegettitrade in (biding cartons 
and paper bags experienced fierce com¬ 
petition with the result that these sec¬ 
tions of our business produced disappoint¬ 
ing results. Vigorou|stcp9 are being 
takegjo injprove the profitability of these 
sections and we expect to see improved 
results during the current year. 

4r An increase of 11 per cent in the 
trading surplus after depreciation 
must be considered satisfactory in what 
although undoubtedly a growth industry 
is also an extremely competitive market 
Packaging Materials—Overseas 
^ The 15 per cent increase in trading 
surplus achieved overseas is very 
largely due to the excellent results pro¬ 
duced by our companies in South Africa 
and Rhodesia. During the year a small 
manufacturing unit was started in 
Zambia and this is now operating on a 
profitable basis. 

4: We had a better year in New 
Zealand but the return on capital 
shown by this company is still not satis¬ 
factory. 

<4 In Canada, we had an excellent start 
to the year and the increase in profits 
I forecast last year for this company 
looked like materialising. However, trade 
fell off during the last four months of the 
year and the final result was only frac¬ 
tionally better than last year. I am glad 
to say that orders have again improved, 
and we are looking forward to increased 
profits during the current year. 
Engineering and building—United 
Kingdom 

^ In spite of intense activity in all sec¬ 
tions our profit was 14 per cent 
lower. This was largely due to the fact 


that completion of large contracts c&uses 
fluctuations in profits from year to year. 
In the Printing, Paper Converting and 
Automatic Packaging Division of Strachan 
A Henshaw Limited orders booked were 
100 per cent up pn the previous year and 
considerable extensions were carried out 
during the year to enable them to cope 
with the increased business. 

4 In the Mechanical Handling Division 
the equipment for the nuclear power 
station at Dungeness should be completed 
this year and for Oldbury in 1966 * During 
the period no new contracts for nuclear 
power stations have been awarded but 
orders for other mechanical handling 
equipment have come in well for both 
home and overseas markets. 

4 Our building company, Arthur 
Sperring Limited, has a full order 
book for the next eighteen months 
although no large contracts were com¬ 
pleted during the period under review. 

Exports 

4 Direct exports by our United King¬ 
dom companies totalled £3,500,000 
consisting mainly of engineering products, 
self-adhesive tapes and flexible packaging 
materials. This represents a significant 
proportion of our output of these pro¬ 
ducts and in addition we supply large 
quantities of packaging materials for the 
enhancement and protection of goods 
exported by our customers. 

4 I would like to make special qfention 
of Strachan & IJej&haw’s outstanding 
succe ss in creating a substantial market 
in the U.S.A. for their specially designed 
pUblltttion presses and ancillary equip¬ 
ment 

4 ^ We ace , making every effort to in¬ 
crease egpftrtd bribecurrent year and 
OW large! for direct export sales has been 
fixed at over £ 4 , 006 * 000 . 

New project* 

4 We have made force significant addi¬ 
tions to the wide range of specialised 
packages and packaging systems which 
we can offer to promote the tale of our 
customers 9 products. 

4 A new companymMP^d Mead Robin¬ 
son Limited hat .been formed in 
equal partnership with foe Mead 
Corporation of Dayton, Ohio. The Mead 
C#rppratK» Is one of foe largest paper 
and board making and.ConvertTng groups 
hi foe United States; Its subsidiary, Mead 
Packaging, is one of the U.S.A’s four 
largest carton manufacturers. 

Mead Robinson Limited, whose head 
office is at Colliers Wood, London, are 
actively developing the market for cer¬ 
tain specialised packaging systems and 
aids to retail selling, successfully devel¬ 
oped by the Mead Corporation in the 
United States. These include folding 
cartons for the multi-unit packaging of 
such articles as cans, aerosols, bottles and 
jars (“Cluster-Pak” and “Bbttle-Master") 
and eggs (“Cluster-Cell”) together with 
machinery for forming and filling these 
packages. 

It is the intention that the automatic 
packaging machines will be produced'by ' 

continued opposite 
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t0, |»RQPERTI*sS LIMITED 

iffJ 

Year to September 

itss 

1093 

‘ - 1566 

Rents Receivable 

Net Profit after Tax 

Total Dividends (net) 

£501,283 

£119,000 

£109,802 

£1,343,748 

£227,106 

£256,346 


• PROPERTIES Present value approximately £26 motion. v 

• CAPITAL AND RESERVES Issued capital £3,478*262. Capital Resen es fMOMOO. 

» ACQUISITION Atlas Securities Ltd. 

• wmmm \3\°i for the year (last year 12}%). 

• FUTURE Growth of income and profits on developments ensure continued 

expansion of the Group, 

Copies of the A etouttts mhy bo ohtmhted from .■ 

The Sin / < uuy. WMiums Hmhmml Ho**, 11113 HoJborn Vinduct, Lmbm, E.C L 

------ITT- ’.rs^r --tc . ^ -rr- Vl 
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Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman 
Mr. A. G. Rampton at the 28 th Annual General Meeting of 

Freemans (London, S.W.9), Limited 

held on the 31 st May, 1965 
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StracKan * r H«hsh|W tlmged' fntf $he* 
cartons "and Speciality display equipment"- 
which the new company will also market 
are being produced by other subsidiary 
companies. 

^ We have also joined with Keyes 
Fibre Company of Waterville, Maine, 
U.S.A. in the formation of a U.K. com¬ 
pany named Keyes Robinson Limited in 
.which we hold 60 per cent of the share 
capital and Keyes Fibre Company hold 40 
per cent. Keyes Fibre Company are the 
recognised leaders in the development of 
moulded pulp trays and containers includ¬ 
ing those which are especially suitable 
for displaying pre-packed fruit, vege¬ 
tables, meat and other commodities lor 
which h growing market exists in self- 
service stores and supermarkets. The new 
company will undertake the sale through¬ 
out the United Kingdom and the 
Republic of Ireland of the range of 
moulded pulp packaging products which 
has been successfully promoted by Keyes 
r Fibre Company in the U.S.A. Initially 
Keyes Robinson Limited will act as sole 
distributors of meat and produce trays 
imported from Keyes’ Norwegian sub¬ 
sidiary and other members of the Keyes 
Fibre group. 

^ In November of last year our sub¬ 
sidiary company, John Laird & Son 
Limited of Glasgow, acquired the whole 
of the issued share capital of Havelock 
Packaging Equipment Limited, a private 
company operating in Leicester. The 
company manufactures and markets a 
patented libreboard container with an 
i inner liner which can he made horn 
almost any heat-sea la ble pl.isifc ^heei or 
lamination. This container is sold under 
the trade name “ Havopak “ and is deliv¬ 
ered collapsed thus reducing tiansporl 
costs and stoiage space, it is easily elected 
for tilling and is suitable lor a very wide 
range of products whether liquids, pow¬ 
ders or gianules. A vciy high degree of 
protection can he given and “Havopak " 
has many advantages over other packages 
incorpoiating libreboaid. The company's 
name has now been changed to Havopak 
Limited and its operations have been 
transferred to Laird's factory in Glasgow 
where corrugated eontaincts, regarded as 
V the most suitable casing for “ Havopak ” 
packages, are manufactured. 

The future 

^ 1 am glad to report that we have 

made a good start to the year. How¬ 
ever. the effect of the Budget has yet to be 
expei ienced and 1 feel therefore that it 
would be unwise at this stage to attempt 
to forecast profits for the current year. 
The situation, however, will be much 
clearer when we produce our six-monthly 
figures in September. In spite of present 
uncertainties regarding the exact rate of 
tax which our profits will have to bear, 

I am confident we shall he able at least 
to maintain our dividend. 

Copies of the Repoit and 
Accounts can be obtained from 
The Secretary, 

E S ft k ROBINSON 
(HOLDtNtS) LIMITED, 

1 Redcliffe Street, Bristol, 1. 


Management changes 

My brother arid 1 feel that the time has come 
to pass on to the next generation our 
responsibilities for the day to day conduct 
of your company. We have therefore 
relinquished our positions as joint manag¬ 
ing directors. I shall continue as a director 
and chairman of the board, and my 
brother, Mr. E. J. Rampton, remains on the 
board as a director. 

Mr. D. G. Jones and Mr. A. Rampton have 
been appointed joint managing directors. 
Both have been in the service of the company 
for some 25 years and directors since 1949, 
and I am confident that their enthusiasm, 
experience and ability will ensure the con¬ 
tinued prosperity of your company. 

Staff) agents and suppliers 

The progress and smooth running of tlie 
business is due to the concerted efforts of 
oar staff, our agents and our suppliers. 
While I would like to thunk them all for 
iheir splendid efforts. Ibis year f would like 
to mention specially our retiring secretary 


and accountant, Mr. E. C. Fifield F.C.A. He 
joined us 23 years ago when the company 
w as a fraction of its present size and he has. 
had the satisfaction of seeing It grow to 6nc * 
of the largest m the retail trade. Our best 
wishes go with him in his retirement. 

Cenertfly 

During 1964 it will be recalled that a postal 
strike occurred lasting many weeks. The 
effect of the strike in the London area was 
particularly severe and while the company 
improvised wherever possible, it inevitably 
adversely affected the company’s trade 
during fhe period it lasted. 

Com petit ion in the mail order field increases 
and although our ability to increase Sales 
must depend to some extent on the state of 
the country's economy, f think that with, 
our long term planning, including the 
imminent installation of the electronic 
computer referred to in my last report, we 
shall be able to operate more efficiently and 
continue to show a satisfactory rate of 
expansion. 


The accounts showed: 1964 1963 

PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION 3,052397 2,619,008 

PROFIT AFTER TAXATION 1312353 I,20fl(l59 

TAXED DIVIDENDS 649,950 591,675 

ISSUED CAPITAL 4,200,000 4,200,000 

PROFIT CARRIED FORWARD 719,639 536,636 
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C. T. BOWRING & CO. LIMITED 


Improved Trading Activities 


The sixty-six* Annual General Meeting of G T. Bowring and 
Co. Limited will be held oH June 24th in the Queens Room, The 
Baltic Exchange, St. Mary Axe/BCS. 

The following as on extract from the Statement by the Chairman, 
Mr Ion Slriraaslng, circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1964: 


C. T. BOWRING A CO. (INSURANCE) LTD. 

The 1964 results efCT. Bowring A Cot. (Insurance) Ltd.) which 
is the largest contributor to Group profits, were satisfactory and 
brokerages have increased. The results of all branches and subsidi¬ 
aries in the United Kingdom, particularly chose of the recently 
acquired James M. Morales ter & Alison Ltd., are ako encouraging. 

In Nigeria the loss of certain Government business referred to in 
last year’s statement continued to affect the profitability of C. T. 
flooring St Co. (Nigeria) Ltd., but remedial action taken during 
19$4 wiH, |t k hoped, mure that this Company will operate profit' 
ably again in 1965. In Australia, Rhodesia, Zambia and South 
Afrioa, satisfactory progress has been maintained by the ^bsidiarics. 

In common with the insurance industry as a whole results on the 
Underwriting side continue oo be unfavourable. 1 + 

Bearing the above in mind I feel that the results of your subsidiary, 
company, the English Sc American Insurance Company I.iibrted are 4 ' 


reasonably \ 
pany Lin 







r .. .* > , i 

the issued, capital of Muir BcddofrA . 
arid, th| profit s of that Cpippaiay, froth 
■' 31, 1964 raw, included in the Group 
iuratawtklly *6 4* ovefrtt uto of 


During the ytytytfce < 

Company Ltd., 

October 1, 1963 ft* P 
figures, and haver W 
the Group. 

In concluding my' comments on the insurance activities of the 
group, I think that reference should be mode to the very considerable 
contribution which the Company makes to the invisible exports of 
our country. It is hoped that the contribution made, not only by 
your Company, but by the British insurance industry as a whole is 
clearly recognised by Government and that no impediments will be 
placed in die way of the industry in its endeavour to maintain and 
increase those earnings. 

The Bowring Steamship Company Ltd., showed considerable 
improvement during the year and as a result produced a satisfactory 
nee profit after full allowance for depredation and survey reserve. 

Earnings for the current year from the fleet should be maintained 
and I hope augmented by the addition of the new bulk carrier which 
came into commission in March 1965. 

Increased operating costs resulting largely from the increases in 
seamen’s wages and also in ship repair costa will have their effect 
but despite these unfavourable features The Bowling Steamship 
Company Ltd. should make a satisfactory contribution to the profits 
of die Group. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

Bowring Brothers Limited continued the rebuilding of the Water 
Street store in St. John’s End moved into the firlt completed half on 
April 30, 1964> As only a limited idling area was available in 
time for the pr^-Christmas trade the result, while not as gbod as the t 
previous year, was as good as could be expected under conditions of 
tatorruptod trading. The second half of the store has now been 
completed and the new unit should operate more profitably than 
the old. 

The Company’* other retail branches operated satisfactorily. One, 
however, at Scbeffcrvillc, where local iron ore production was cur¬ 
tailed, was closed. 


' NEW YORK 

Bowring 8t Company had a much better year and were pble to 
convert the trading loss of the previous year into a satisfactory profit. 
This ww largely due to die operations of the new Steel Department 
which was successful in selling considerable quantities of specialised 
imported steel to U.S. buyers. The prospects for this Department 
appear to be good and already sales equivalent to the whole of 1964 
xutve Dcen maue for die currant year. 


AUSTRALIA 

The efforts of your Australian trading subsidiary, C. T. Rowring 
^Serpoes (Australasia) Pity. Ltd., have been rewarded by a small profit 
.W me year under review but the cost of (development k» piovmg 
higher titan was anticipated. 


NIGERIA 

Yobr Board have reluctantly decided to withdraw from trading 
in this Area and plans for the orderly disposal of stocks and asset* 
are currently in operation. 

EAST A! RICA 

R. S. Campbell & Co. (1950) Ltd., had another satisfactory year, 
but the Uganda Government policy of dealing direct with some 
important consumer countries an Hard Coffee further reduced the 
volume of trade in this commodity. On the other hand dealings in 
Mild Coffee were very much better and the overall result shows a 
considerable improvement on the previous year. The Agency, Insur¬ 
ance and Pamt Departments all continued to develop and increase 
clicir turnover. 


CANADIAN OIL 

The Drilling and Servicing Companies in which your Company 
lias a minority interest continued to operate profitably. 

Great Plains Development Company of Canada Ltd., in which 
your Company has a substantial investment .is pursuing a policy of 
expansion both by acquisition and exploration, and the Company 
has now paid its first dividend. 


GENERAL TRADING 

The result of the Group's trading activities, whilst showing an 
overall improvement over the previous year, was nevertheless 
adversely affected in some instances by difficult market conditions. 
The Petroleum Department made a small loss, sales being affected 
by a mild winter. The Fertilisers and Foodstuffs Department on 
tlie other hand produced a very satisfactory profit. Fischmehl Binfuhr 
G.m.b.H. again traded at a loss but their figures were an improve¬ 
ment on the previous year end prospects for the current year are 
more encouraging. Visdimeel N.V. had a better year and continued 
to trade profitably. 

W. Duckworth & Sons Ltd., had a rather difficult year owing to 
a shortage of Newfoundland seal skins, which involved the tannery 
in a small loss. The Leather and Fur Department operated profitably. 

Bowring, Jones & Tidy Ltd., Again faced extremely difficult trading 
conditions and incurred a loss, but their results were nevertheless 
a substantial improvement on the previous year. Younghusband 
Barnes St Co. Ltd., and its subsidiary Y. B. Raven Ltd., both produced 
improved results, G T, Bowring & Co. (Fish Oils) Ltd. had a most 
satisfactory year and produced excellent results. 


ACCOUNTS 

The consolidated profit before tax -is £2,155,195 (1963 £1,513,392). 
The balance of profit after taxation attributable to the Parent Com¬ 
pany is £988,188 and is substantially higher than last year, even 
before taking into account the profits from Muir Bcddall & Co. Ltd., 
to which I referred earlier in fids Statement. 

The subsidiaries have retained £497,478 with a retention in the 
Parent Company of £77,247. 

The recommended final dividend of 132 per cent makes, with the 
interim dividend of 61 per cent already paid, a total of 20 per cent, 
less tax, for the year (1963 161 per cent). 

CONCLUDING COMMENTS ♦ 

To date the current year's figures indicate that the growth of 
business is being maintained but in a diverse enterprise such as yours 
sudden variations can occur and^it most also be remembered tint 
business as a whole is cxpericriping't(jffiduity in achieving on increase 
of income sufficient to offset dur continuous rise in Administrative 
and other costs. 

* \ * 


T 





ASSIDUOUS EFFORTS TO DEVELOP OTHER FIELDS OF ACTIVITY 


The one hundred aod firm Annual General 
^V.ei.ng of Cammcll Laird and Company 
Limited was held on June lit at Birkenhead, 
Admiral Sir Michael M. Denny, GCB, CBE, 
DSO (Chairman), presiding. 

In his circulated statement, the Chin man 
reviewed the financial results for 1964, anJ com¬ 
mented on the Group's acriwucs, in thw uniise 
of which "he said. 

Cammcll Laird Sc Co. (Shipbuilding Sc 
Engineers) Limited i 

During the past twelve months there has been 
no improvement in the competitive conditions 
prevailing in world shipbuilding. 

The loas in 1964 incurred by our Shipbuild¬ 
ing Company of £726,303 (as compared with a 
profit of £374,143 in 19$3) wa> greatly aggr*- 
\ ated by the long strike which took place in the 
first half of that year hi pursuance of a wage 
claim of such a magnitude that we could nai 
meet it. 'Hie re-building of a lftbbur fo ret after 
a long strike is always difficult and in this owe 
the difficulty wa* accentuated by the scarcity of 
suitable skilled labour m the Merseyside area 
which existed at the time of the strike and has 
persisted since. Aa a result, the process of 
re-building has taken longer than usual and this 
.not only caused delay to delivery schedules, but 
a !so added to the total loss. ' c 

We have invested large sums of money in 
equipping our Shipbuilding, Marine Hngincer- 
ng and Shipnepairing establishmeres with the 
latest machinery and plant. A«t the same time we 
have taken steps to modernise our management 
structure and methods, a process which is cou¬ 
nt lining. Your Board also has under active con¬ 
sideration the wider problems of reducing over¬ 
loads and of increasing productivity. 

Our Shipbuilding Division launched thret 
ships, completed six and received four new 
orders. 

\n outstanding event during the year was the 
Jilting down of the first prefabricated section of 
the first of the two Polaris-armed nuclcar- 
pjworcd submarines, which we are constructing. 

A feature of the activities of our Engineering 
Division was the receipt of orders for the con¬ 
struction of twelve submarine diesel engines. ^ 
The Division continued to receive orders for 
large fabrications for hydraulic press work and 
nuclear reactor application. The engine and , 
bcdlcr ikhops were again entrusted with valuable 
iirdcri from the Contra! Electricity Generating 
Board. 

The reorganisation of the main engine shop 
ws now been completed and modem machine 
tools, including a large Innocenti milling, bor¬ 
ing, drilling and turning machine, have been 
jomntissioncdu These enhanced facilities have 
evoked considerable interest in the manufactur¬ 
ing field and have attracted many enquiries, 
sufficient of which have provided ft work Load, , 
particularly for the Innocenti machine, for aome 
dine ahead. 

The modernisation of the Camelis Work* it < v 
Bridgewater Stmt, Liverpool} for the produc* 


tinn of «he Camelis restricted clearance bearing, 
proceeded during 1964. Prospective customer 
reaction to the Camella bearing in its varied 
applications has been very encouraging. 

Our Shiprepair Divhupn dealt with over 
1,500 ships during the year. 

Our efforts to satisfy potential customers not 
only in regard to price and delivery but also in 
respect of favourable financial arrangements met 
wkh a reasonable measure of success during the 
vear and wt shall continue our endeavours to 
provide suitably attractive proposals. At the 
same time we shall be no less assiduous in our 
efforts to develop our interests outside our 'ship¬ 
building, marine engineering, and shiprepairing 
ramifications. 

Tk« Piteat Shalt Steel Works Limited: 

It was reported last year that the capital im¬ 
provements to plant authorised in 1962 at a cost 
of £750,000 to enhance the range and quality of 
the Company's products were virtually com¬ 
pleted, but that the full benefits would not 
accrue until 1964. I also slated that, whatever 
the benefits derived from rfac'C improvements to 
plant and efficiency, the price concessions 
approved by the Iron and Site! Board in 
November, 1963, together with Increased wages, 
might reduce the profit balance lot 1964. 

This has been borne out by events. The 
Works was operating at a very high level of 
capacity throughout the year and, with die aid 
of improved plant, turnover fer 1964 reached 
an all time record. Nevertheless the trading 
surplus was slightly lower. 

Tt is true to sty, however, that the trading 
surplus could not have been maintained at 
about the 1963 level if the plant improvements 
had not enabled the Company both to improve 
rhe quality of its products and to produce and 
sell an additional quantity. 


Metropolitan-CammcJl Limited: 

The name of the Company was changed at 
December 3l, 1964 from Mctropoliian-Cimniell 
- Carriage and Wagon Company Limited to 
Limited. 

*■ The grew h*4 f difficult year in 1964. The 
ttaty tf.pf prtfef^Apbcived showed a substantial 
mere*# compered, with 1963. 56 per cent in * 

* ifebie’Otftrdeh received were for export. Price 
levels generally, Mtoever, remained low became 
o| intensely keen competition at home and 
•brood* 


English Steel Corporation Limited: 

All sections of the Group had substantially 
higher order loads in 1964 compared with 1963 
•pdf with some exceptions, plants operated at 
a level approaching capacity. A Untiring factor 
to greater fterivfty was « shortage of labour. 

Despite < the increased pressure in demand, 
prices remained very competitive, and with 


increases in wages and other ^OstSiftifcMincressed 
profits of rhe older planrs do not give a true « 
reflection of the benefits of greater production. J 
The steel output of 589,600 tons, compared tfith : 
415,878 tons in 1963, Jv one fiWaWd f of the 
improved activity throughout the Grobp. 

The new plant at Tinsley Park has not vei * 
fulfilled oh expectation!. At w«t' exffoctcd 
problems l»ve arisen which take-riffle fo define 
end correct. The labour shortage referred to + 
earlier is highlighted at Tinsley *Pafk, where 
some 500 more personnel are required to com¬ 
plete the full imnitiflg of the plant, In conse¬ 
quence, full outputs v^erc not achieved* , 

Events outside the control‘of the Directors , 
might involve a slowing down of tempo in the 
second half of the year, but on the assumption 
than the steady progress of Tinsley Park is main¬ 
tained, as it is hoped it will be, the overall profit 
should continue to rise as ptMused add Hi 1965 t 
should show a satisfactory Increase compared ] 
with 1964. 

CX. GROUP PROSPECTS 

As was the case when I reported last year, it 
la still difficult to forecast With any precision 
the immediate future progress of our Group. * 
The effects of ated rerwriooflUsodon upon Our 
steel interests are still unpredictable. 

Our shipbuilding company » opmring m the 
face of world wade cutrthntet co m pot k k m with 
surplus shipbuilding capacity existing both at 
home and abroad. Cons ; derahle effort ha# been 
expended in seeking shipbuilding .tod ftpair 
contracts from abroad, not without success 
Nevertheless the trading result# for the year 
were very disappointing, mainlv due to the 
strike and subsequent shonage of labour. But 
even without these difficulties our excellent yard 
and first class equipment cannot be operated 
at high efficiency while the present inflexibility 
of labour and demarcation problems continue. 

Wc recognise that the need is more urgent 
than ever for employers, employee# and trade 
unions to get together to revive expeditiously 
and realistically the problems which confront 
this great industry. Ibis need and the con¬ 
ditions which create it aie under constant active 
review by your Board, both ill the intcresi# of 
the industry in general and of oiir Own Company 
in particular. I am hopeful that our efforts, 
assisted by goodwill amongst management, em¬ 
ployees and trade unions and co-operation from 
political and ministerial circles, will result in 
substantial progress toward# putting this part of 
our Companies* activities, as well as the industry 
os • whole, upon a mote, profitable basis. 

In the immediate future U is rcoaonoble to 
•crept that events outside the control of your 
Directors may be the dominant factor 4ft deter¬ 
mining the profitability Of uiittfficll Laird 1 and 
Company Limite d during 1965. * Nevertheless, 

I hope that the return to our stockholders will 
not be fees, for 1963, than for 1964. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the 
total dividend of 12 per cent (same) for the year 
was approved. 
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SELECTION TRUST 

Mining Finance and 
Exploration 


RESULTS FOR YEAR ENDED 

Revenue, km expenses, of the Company 

end Ns subsidiariM woe ... .. 

Taxation amounted to.. . 

Interest of outside shareholders in profits 
of subsidiaries was. 


This amount has been applied as follows:—* 

Transferred to Reserves or Surplus 
Ordinary Dividend of 3s. Od. per share 
(1964, 2s. 9d.), less tax. 


MARCH 3t, 

1965 

£ 

(1964) 

i 

4,910,160 

2^78,996 

3*87*02 

1*26*14 

2,631,164 

2,060*88 

140,423 

71*33 

£2,490,739 

£1*88*52 

£ 

1.005,910 

£ 

589,189 

1,484,829 

1,399,166 


£2,490,739 £1*88*33 


Exploration expenditure of £447,255 (1964, £414,445) was chained 
to Exploration Reserve. 

Recovery of £159 v 390 (1964, £106*34) in the value of certain invert- 
meats was credited to Investment Reserve. 

Freehold property,in London was re-valued at £900,000 and the 
resulting* surplus of £827,847' credited to Capital Reserve. 


CONSOLIDATED NET ASSETS 

£ 

Quoted investments at book values ... 6,076,912 
Unquoted investments at book values ... 360,774 

Net current assets . 3,141,112 

Other asset* less other liabilities. 2,393,163 

Outside interests in subsidiaries . (1,973,3!^ 


£ . 
5,865*32 
161*93 
2,722,709 
1*82,429 


Appreciation of investments over book 
values'* ... .. 

Total Net Assets ... . M 


(1,973,380) (1*79*67) 

9,998,581 8,452*83 

44,910,557 38,038,703 

£54.909,138 £46.491*90 


• Taking quoted btvestfnents at stock exchange prices and the unquoted 
investments at arbitrary valuation. 

ANALYSIS OF ASSETS AND INCOME 


USA and Canada . 

V.ot 

Assets 

50 

•/.of 

Income 

23 

Ghana and Sierra Leone . 

9 

30 

South Africa . 

18 

17 

South-West Africa . 

12 

17 

Zambia. 

3 

4 

Rhodesia.. . 

2 

3 

United Kingdom . 

6 

6 



100% 


The above percentages take into account both direct and indirect 
interests In the countries contented and are necessarily only 

approximate 

PRINCIPAL INTERESTS 

American Metal Climax Siam Leone Selection Ti ust 

Bfldta Mineral* Tsumab Corporation , 

Consolidated African SdectioaTrust Vaal Reels Exploration and 

ISiSnsr" . wjsassr' 

Western Holdings * 

, 11 

Copies of the 'Annual Report of Selection Trust for the year ended r 
March it, 1965, may be obtained from the Company s Transfer 
qjpeJm 4, LOUDON WAUL BUILDINGS, LONDON, EC2. 


INVEStMENT TRUST. LIMITED 

i K > '* 1,1 * * 1 

Issued Capital: £ 1 , 901,426 in 2s. stock units. 

Directors: J. P. E. Gilchrist, OBE (Chairman). 

Sir Eric Macfadyen. 

H. O. Peake, FCA* G. O. Peeke, OBE, FCA. 
Secretaries: Harrisons & Crosfield, Limited. 

Summary of Roaulta for year ended March 31ft 

1965 1964 

Revenue before tax ... 340§05 316/hl 

Taxation. 153,126 140,193 

Net Revenue . 185,779 176£18 

Dividend.(16%) 178,734 (14*%) 168,870 

Net Assets. 3 , 923,0 3 , 984,978 

Net Asset value per 2s stock unit... 4s. 1*4- 0 4s. 2£dL 


i 


Annual General Meeting at the Registered Office of the 
Company, 1-4 Great Tower Street, London, BC 3 , on Wednes¬ 
day, June 23 , 1965 , at 12 noon. 


UPWARD TREND CONTINUES 
IN BOVIS GROUP 

Extracts from the Report end Accounts end Statement of 
Mr. H. Vincent for the year ended 31 et December 1964. 



1964 

1983 

1962 

Profit Before Tax 

_£369,356 

326,778 

191.520 

Taxation . _ 

__ £141,570 

175,749 

94,931 

Ordinary Dividends.. 

_ £ 86.476 

81,821 

49,971 



Result# The Group Profit in 
1964 was the highest yet achiev¬ 
ed and the present indications 
art that subject to unforeseen 
circumstances, the profit for 1966 
will show a further increase. 

Distribution The directors art 
recommending a final dividend 
of 9% which compares with 8% 
last year and a capital distribu¬ 
tion at the rate of 2£%, This 
compares with 2% paid last year. 

Prospects Work In hand and 
firm orders are greater then ever 

mWI bovis owom»l 



before. We are continuously 
striving to raise our management 
and performance standards at 
every level A large volume of 
work and the consequent need 
to make the most effective use of 
the limited labour fore* available 
for construction are strong spurs 
to higher productivity. We can 
only hope that the credit squeeze 
end the uncertainties n6w with 
us will not once again damage 
the confidence, turnover or in¬ 
vestment of the construction 
industry. 

■OVI8 HOLDINGS LIMITED 
NEWCOMBE HOUSE. LONDON WH 


BINDING CASES 


Binding ease F for The Economist are available from Bastbind 
Ltd. The cedes are in Niff) dark blue cloth covers , and are gilt- 
lettered on the spine; theft froWdi On extremely effective and 
firm binding and will hold 13 issues of the normal edition 
together tbith iha Quarterly Index , or 26 itsueacf the air edition 
with two quarterly Indexes. The year ban be stamped On the 
spine . The code per case, pole free throughout the world, is 
14s. Orders, stating requirements Nearly and enclosing a 
remittance, shotdd be sent) mot to The Economist , but to — 

EASIB1MQ ITD. (B*L E) 

84 SawBM SL. LuJm, W.l. MUSmb 2141 
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■NOMXSy g/N)E s, _CQMPMtV REfpit^S 


THE AS&OCIATEB avln^ MXSKBUtA 
MANUFACTURERS LIMITED ; 

THE PARENT COMPANY OF THE BLUE CIRCLE GROUP* * ^ 


NEW SALES RECORDS ESTABLISHED AT HOME AND ABROAD 

IMPLICATIONS OF THE FINANCE BILL OUTLINED 
UK /. .1. E. REISS ft\ THE THREW TO BRiTISU I\DVSTRY J S ROSITIOS OYERSEiS, 


The Annual General Meeting of The Associated Portland 
Cement Manufacturers Limited will be held on June 24th in 
London. 

v The following is an extract from the statement by Mr 
J. A. E. Reiss, BFM (Chairman and Managing Director), Which 
accompanied the Report and Accounts sent to stockholders s 

ACCOUNTS 

Dncc again, I wish to draw vOur attrition to the Capital Pvpcnd - 
ture of our Group Expenditure during 1964 amounted to 
{.13,605,750 and during the nineteen years since the last war we 
ha\c expended on cipual account £108,788,024, during the same 
nineteen vears we have provided out of profit £56 5&5,143 for d^pre- 
uarnn and transferred £17,029,580 to fixed Assets Replacement 
Reserve, a to r al of £73,614,72? which is eqimalent to 67^ pir cent of 
the outlay 

The Associated PorrLmd Cement Manufacturers Limi holds 
thv entire oidmary capital of The British Portland Cement Manu- 
fae urers Limited and Alpha Cimem Limited, so a vLnrer picture of 
our past veair’s working in the United Kingdom is produced 1 by 
combining the results of itu&e throe Compimes than is shown in the 
Consolidated Accounts, which include not only Companies not 
engaged m the manufacture and sale of Portland Cement, but also 
our overseas muusis Ih w figures to th* ntmit thousand pMiid* 
are is follows 

rhe b\ •ess of I*nd ng income over fxpend rure at wr deducting 
Direction’ and Trustees’ Emoluments, Share Is^ne Expenses and 
subvention payments to subsid arics, increased bv / 2,584,000 to a 
new kcqt 4 figure of £13 996,000 We set aside tor Depicentum 
£3,767,000 which was £275,000 more than a vaor ago Investment 
Income and Interest was £963,000 more than m 1963. Debenture 
'"and Loan Stocks Service at £567,009 showed an increases of £105*000 
as compared with the prev ous year The net Surplus before pro\ id- 
ing for Taxation was £13,109,000, an increase* oF £3,137,000. 

Ptovtion for Taxation increased bv £1,871,000 to £6,089,000; 
the allocation for replacement of Fixed Assets was £926,500, Which 
is the amount of the Investment Allowances, in terms Of tax, as 
compared with £701,000 a veir a ,o, Laving avaJabfc for appropra- 
uons and payment of dividends £6,093,000, which was £1,060,000 
more than m 19fi3 An amount of £2,790,0OQ has been transferred 
to Unappropriated Profit as compired with £2,108^00 a year agot 

There remained m the accounts of the Parent Company 
£3,303,000, or £378,000 more than in 1963, available tar payment 
ot dividends and the distribution on the Ordinary Stock of 10 per 
cent for the ytnr, an increase of 1 36 per cent (after adjustineht for 
tbe capitali/aifori ip June, 1964) o\er rhat of the previous Vear, is 
proposed 

PAST YEAR 

1964 was a vear of quite remarkably p 6 od building weather 
and this enabled us to beqt all records for deliveries at Home by 
topping the 10 , 000,000 ton mark for the first ?hn» 4Pe were only 
able to do this by grinding up nearly 1 , 006,060 torn Of Clihkcr that 
we had accumulated during the bad Winter of the preilOi^is year. 

Our Sand and Gravel Division sboweq a wexy sam*(aciory 
increase in profits and the numerous Special products that we make 
for the Building Trade all turned in improved results although 
several of them will still require further time before thev will be 
able io make a substantial attribution r o profits 

, THIS YEAR 

IjStoll'jfeelcorihdem that the demand, OpOft us from ih&BtMfefc 
conrinui «. titflough noi-*yifa'ma 

yttri-J ijpi&hc , unjSKrrr falling off 
m overall demand ** * varKt 


of factors the chief ones being the lack of fynd& ^wulgble for 
would be purchasers of houses and the effect that the hedubod value 
of the investment allowance under the Corporation Tax system 
may have on Industrial Building These factors together ^th the 
distinct possibility of general deflation at the tome time dm well 
have a marked, if only temporary, effect updn what I Mill feel is a 
very rosy future for your Company. We are making every effort to 
increase our capacity as quickly as possible and since my last report 
have decided to double our Weardalc Plant making k 600,000 tons 
and to increase our output at Dunstable by 400,000 tons. The first 
Kiln will go into production at Weardalc early in June, the second 
following m October whilst the No 2 Kiln at Westbuty wilf be in 
production early m July. Further extensions at* under active con¬ 
sideration and I hope to r be able to make a further announcement 
about this ui the near future 

OVERSEAS COMPANIES , 

Once aga n I anfc pleased to be able to tell you that the Companies 
Overseas in which tyc are interested established a new jales record 
amounting to just over four million tons Our interests oversea* date 
from 1912 and these investment* are an integral part 6 f OUT over-all 
operations 

The Chairman then reviewed the Group’s activities in Australia, 
British Columbia, Malaysia, Mexico, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Kcnva, Rhodesia, Nigeria, Ghana and continued* 

During the y«?ar g signal event was the decision to make an 
burial rnmtohim in fftt epoaetft mfumfoOfbrfog mdtagry off tfce 
Continent of feurope. In Asaocfotfon with Cdttipanft fa 

AsfaJtos v Portland Asland, the biggest prpdttyns 
Other interests, we are in the course A € 

works at Cordoba by the fomtallAtioq of 4 new kflfi id 

production early next year* Meantime tbe existing 
in operation and experienced 4 satisfactory tyeartt voiwS&J 7 W* AW t 
pleased with this newly formed association and are already contem- 
phting further development, in collaboration with fWse IfttrtrcSti. 

CONCLUSION 

1 am confident as ever m the long term future of your Cotnptaty. 
However, the recent Finance Bill, if it goes through Futiament m 
its present form, will undoubtedly have an adverse effect oa profits 
in the immediate future During the lest few months there have 
been significant cost increases, many of which are quite out of our 
control, and coupled with this is the reduction m the net value of 
capital allowances and m double tax relief on overseas income as a 
consequence of Corporation Tax. Most of our overseas invcttjpena 
have been made «o retain our share m export markets where no 
cement was made in former times and, quite apart from the value 
of the dividends remitted to this country, have been of great assistance 
to our export trade in that most of the plant in these Works was 
made in this Country It is to be hoped that some relief will be given 
to offset this lose and that the tighter control on overseas investment 
will ohly be of short duration It is pertinent to mention that, 
following upon a review of the Company’s invferftfritoto 0 s at 
December 31, 1964, the surplus of oVer £3p,06^(X)(a, 0 which wa$ 
aofi 9 uaced Igat; April, arose mainly from our oVetycfei investments, 
which have yielded handsome returns over years. The future 
of your Company depends on expansion oversea* lust as much as at 
home and it would indeed be A disaster for the country, if British 
industry was to be kept m a rtrak jacket as far as overseas investment 
concerned arid 4hus leave the field clear for foreign competitors. 

fn conclusion I ifaouM* like^ to pay a well deserved tribute to 
everybody Who Wocfr in sMeJGfc^tpp both at home and overseas. They 
have hfd many difficulties fo overcome and otif* results a msAsttre 
of their success, i 
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The world's largest manufacturers of wire, rope and cordage 


T \trjcts from the Report and Accounts for 1964 and from 
Mr. Hairy Smith's statement to the Shareholders. 

Trading. Turnover increased in both home and Overseas markets. 
Demand for wire rope remains fairly static in total volume, wire 
demand continues to grow and in fibre the emphasis is on the change¬ 
over, where possible, from natural to synthetic materials and 
extensions in’the range of products manufactured. Fxports increased 
by 24 per cent and now exceed £6.2 millions. 

Prospects. 1965 has started well with United Kingdom and overseas 
factories operating near capacity. There are, however, views that 
United Kingdom operations may suffer a general fall in demand m 
the latter half of the year. However, as long as this drop —if it takes 
place—is not too severe I anticipate appreciably improved results 
for 1965, 



1964 

1963 

4 thousands 

1962 

Total Group Sales 

37,541 

28,685 

28,320 

Issued Capital 

11,052 

11,062 

11,062 

Group Net Assets 

22,905 

22,256 

21,236 

Group Profit—gross 

3,040 

2,701 

2,222 

Profit after Tax 

1,409 

1,185 

1,041 

Dividends 

847 

729 

642 


The Di ret tots' Repot t and At counts ate obtainable ft out 
The Secretary Bt Irish Ropes Ltd . Domastet , Ltinland. 
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, YORKSHIRE INSURANCE 
• r * COMPANY 

Th$ Annual General Meeting of The York¬ 
shire Insurance Company Limited was held on 
Mav 26th at York 

Sir Richard B. Graham, Bt, the Chairman, m 
the course of his speech, said: 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. The volume ot new 
business transacted exceeded £100m. for the first 
time Total new sums assured amounted if 
over £108m. compared with £88m in 1963 

The biertnial valuation took place at 
December 31, 1964. The surplus emerging has 
enabled us to declare a bonus of 70s per cent 
on participating policies, the highest m our 
history 

FIRE DEPARTMENT: Our global experi¬ 
ence showed an improvement over the disastrous 
results of 1963—from an underwriting loss of 
£328,310 in that year to one of £6,402 in 1964, 
and it is hoped die measures being taken will 
result in still further improvement during the 
present and immediately ensuing years. 

ACCIDENT & GENERAL ACCOUNT. 
The Group written premiums increased bv 
£2,180,846 to set up a new record at 
£14,852,552. 

PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNT. The gross 
interest in this account amounted to £1,108,532 
compared with £1,044,801 in 1963 and to this 
has been added various items oF income, to¬ 
gether with the Departmental transfers After 
deducting expenses, exchange, allowing for the 
recommended dividend a balance of £639,487 
has been carried forward 

The report and accounts were adopted 



Tarmac 


Extracts from 

Sir Charles Burman's Statement 



Group Statistics 

1962 

1963 

19S4 


£000 

£000 

£000 

Turnover 

24,622 

28,226 

32,096 

Profit before Taxation 

1,060 

1,849 

2,908 

Net Profit Available 

597 

1,009 

1,710 

Dividends (net) — Preference 

11 

11 

11 

Ordinary (6£%) 

291 

(H%) 440 

(12%) 567 

Capital Employed 

9,950 

11,219 

14,519 


I am pleated to report a consolidated manufacture of bitumen to be used 
profit before tax ot £2,907,978 - by the Production Group. 
£2,222,479 of which Was earned by Shareholders have been informed 
the Production end Transport of the acquisition of The Cliffs Hltl 


Group of Companies, and £685,499 
by the Construction Group. This 
exceeds by £1,059,421 the profit of 
the previous year, which was Itself 
a record. 

The Production Group of 
Companies ha a produced about 
941 million tons of material during 
the year, 4 million tona of which 
were coated with either bitumen or 
tar. We ire fortunate that many of 
our raw ^material sources are does 
to urban arm. 

In furtherance of our raw material 
policy we iwached agreement for a 
Joint venture with the PhHHps 
Petroleum Company of Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma, U.8.A., to tract a 
refinery at Eaetham on the 
^ fff gn chee t er Ship Canal for the- - - 


Granite Company Limited earlier this 
year, having approximately 100 
years of granite reserves. 

Tarmac Roadstone Limited has had 
a very good year and tonnages of 
coatad and dry crushed aggregates 
each rose by 10% over the previous 
record year. The policy of increasing 
the Company's aggregate Interests 
has resulted in the acquisition 
during the year of New Northern 
Quarries Company Limited, Eden 
Veliev Llmeetone Company Limited 
and the tarmacadam business of 
Edwin Clarkson Limited. Tarmac 
Roadatone hat expended over 
£1,200,000 In 1984 on expansion and 
modernisation of tte plant and 
vehicles. Further major development 
if being undertaker) in IfOS. 


The William Prestwlch Group 
comfortably exceeded the profits 
achieved in 1963. Prestwlch 
Macadams Limited and Haddon 
Concrete Limited both showed 
record profits. William Lee 0 Sons 
(Malleable) Limited produce 
malleable iron castings for various 
branches of the engineering 
industry and approximately 80% of 
Its output le used for export 
Financial results were good and a 
significant expansion of capacity 
has now been authorised to meet 
increasing demands. 

There hat been a marked 
improvement In the trading results 
of each of the Companies In the 
Construction Group, which can now 
offer to oUents a complete service 
covering the whole field of 
mechanical building and civil 
engineering construction. Tarmac 
Civil Engineering Limited has 
extended its area activities at 


Stockton-on-Teea, Rotherham, 
Warrington and In the Midlands and 
in Scotland and has entered a 
further phase of its expansion 
programme which gives every 
indication of an Increased level of 
performance. The Mechanical 
Design and Installation Division was 
establlshsd during the year and Is 
already heavily engaged on work for 
the petro-chemlcat industry. The 
increasing use of cranes In the 
construction industry witnessed a 
high level fleet utilisation for Mobile 
Lifting Services Limited. During the 
year we acquired C. H. Smith A 
Sons (Joinery) Limited and Its 
subsidiary timber company, both of 
which enjoyed excellent trading 
results. " - 

This year further progress at the 
exceptional rate Of 1863 and 1864 la 
unlikely. Nevertheless I believe that 
with normal weather conditions we 
shall have another satisfying and 
successful year ig 1665. 
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Viyella 


_ t , 

International 


Limited 


196 i‘s Gratifying Results 


Jl/r Joe Ifyman on Progress loteards Multi-fibre , 
Mu // i-proves# Textile Federation 


The following is a summary of Mr Hyman’s circulated Statement 
presented to the 57 th Annual General Meeting held at Viyella House, 
London, W.i, on May 28 , 1965 . 

k The profit before taxation amounts to £ 4 , 165*207 and after taxa- 
^ f tion to £ 2 , 654 , 296 —a most gratifying result. Your Board is pro¬ 
posing a dividend of 17 \ per cent less income tax on the issued 
ordinary capital, together with a one for two scrip issue of approxi¬ 
mately £ 4 } million, so that the issued share capital may reflect 
more accurately the actual employed resources. 


ASSOCIATION WITH 1CI 

In 1964 , the total expenditure on new businesses was approxi¬ 
mately £32 million. No further funds were provided by Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited, other than their original investment, 
with the exception of approximately £1 million in respect of their 
right to maintain a 20 per cent holding in the equity. Thus 1C1 funds 
accounted for only 40 per cent of the total expenditure, the rest of 
* the amount being met by generating internal resources or by the 
issue of stock to shareholders in acquired companies. 

' I feel it important here to make it clear that 1CI have neither 
suggested nor requested any acquisitions, nor have they in any way 
attempted to dissuade your Board from arty development which they 
wished to undertake. The most harmonious relationship exists 
between the two organisations and no influence is brought 10 bear 
on our policies or activities. 

Two points arise of considerable interest. First, your Company 
has been able to increase its employed funds from approximately 
£6 million at the end of 1962 to £ 39.5 million without any coil on 
shareholders. Second, approximately £ 3.3 million of surplus proper¬ 
ties and non-productive assets have been realised. Up to £2 million 
Vis expected from further future sales. 

TRADING REVIEW 

William Ilollins and Company Limited, including Seedhill Finish¬ 
ing Company Limited, has had a good year, and profits before tax 
have advanced by approximately 50 per cent The knitting activities 
carried out in the Gainsborough Comard group have also had an 
excellent year, and the profits before tax have practically doubled 
from £ 259,537 to £ 504 , 308 . The balance of profits has been provided 
by the companies which were acquired during 1963 and 1964 . 

We have continued to implement our grand strategy for a textile 
group having both width and depth of interest—multi-fibre* multi¬ 
process. We believe that the industry, now that it has become 
capital-intensive, Requires a range of activities fully subserving the 
end-uses of all modem synthetic fibres. Only by overall planning 
from raw materials to finished fabric, with carefully conceived mar¬ 
keting objectives, can the textile industry become truly modern, 
efficient and profitable. 

Our complex of businesses has been carefully organised to provide 


SUMMARY OF 

RESULTS 



1964 

1963 

Revenue from Sales and Services 

£5**163365 

£7*898,?73 

Profit before tax 

4,165,207 

741,406 

Taxation 

1310,911 

352,838 

Preference Dividends 

137,414 

4*295 

Ordinary Dividends 

952,246 

220,161 

Retained in the Group 

1,436,373 

157,372 


the widest possible spread of textile activity. This frees us from 
the anxiety resulting from fluctuations in particular types of trade, 
and we are also able to plan capital expenditure in a very much 
more rational manner. 

It is most important to emphasise that bigness in itself is not a 
virtue, indeed it can well be a handicap. Thus we are finding that 
our policy of autonomy for the trading groups is essential. By hot 
imposing a superstructure on members the fullest opportunity for 
creative development is available to all management. Further¬ 
more, businesses which have required modernising have In no way 
lost their traditional character or identity. 

For our future expansion we now look to organic development, 
much more so than to further acquisitions. During 1964 a total 
of £ 3.5 million has been spent on re-equipment and modernisation, 
and our capital commitments reflect our intention to re-equip with 
the most appropriate and modem machinery which every trading 
division requires and justifies such expenditure. 

The Federation’s direct export trade is currently in excess of 
£5 million per annum, and every effort is being made to increase this 
trade where the products are appropriate. 

There are many problems in integrating businesses which have 
been independent for generations, into our complex. The spirit of 
co-operation and the zeal to bring into being something unique in 
the British textile industry, has been reward in itself, and I want to 
pay tribute to all my colleagues, directors, executives, managers, and 
work people for their unfailing and constant support. 

1 f 

THE rUTURE 

It is extremely difficult, under present conditions* to Forecast the 
future. I can only say that the current year is going satisfactorily 
and that we would expect to advance our profitability by economies 
and by the development and expansion of growth areas in the 
Federation. Obviously we could not be unaffected by any policy 
of deflation. Nevertheless, we believe that* resulting conditions 
would only be temporary, and that your Company is being revitalised 
and shaped to meet whatever challenge the future holds. 

The report was adopted and the proposed, set ip issue approved. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF PAKISTAN 


Pcofit . 

Capital (Paid-up)... 
Deposit* 

T\>tn 1 Assets. 


1964—ANOTHER YEAH Of UNPRECEDENTED PROGRESS 


R-. 3,00,00,000 

R*. 440,00,000 

R*. 1,91,44,00,732 
Rs. 4,24,73,22,310 


Inland business f 

- The inland business of the Bank showed appreciable increase. Remit¬ 
tances ro'-e by 28.84 per cent to Rs. 769.81 crore. collections by 20.44 per 
cent to Rs 335.10 crore and Eneadimem> by 36.93 per cent to Rs. 831.81 
crore. 


Excerpts from the speech delivered by Mr M. A. Rungoonwala, 
Vresident. National Bank of Pakistan, at the sixteenth Annual General 
Meeting of the shareholde is held on May 26, 196^, at Kamclti. 

New Branches 

The bank operated 120 new offices which brought the total to 450 by 
the end Of 1964. The 400tli branch of die bank was inaugurated in 
October, 1964 at the ancient town of Hala by the Finance Minister, Mr 
Mohammed Shoaib. A branch of the bank was opened in New York 
in September, 1964, which gives us the distinction of being the first bank 
from the mainland of Asia to establish a full fledged branch in that eky. 
The Bank has plans to open a number of offices during the current year. 
It has already opened 14 offices bringing the total number to 464. 

Profit 

Tile bank earned a profit of Rs 3.00 crore which showed an increase 
of 30 per cent over the record figure of Rs. 2.31 crore in 1963. The ratio 
of establishment expenses to grow, income reghtcred a sizeable decrease 
from 31.28 per cent in 1963 to 27.03 per cent rhis year. 

The reserve fund has been further strengthened with an allocation of 
Rs. 80 iac to Rs. 4.20 crore. This includes Rs. 60 lacs to be transferred 
to the bank’s share Capital Account, which will raise the paid up value 
of each abate from Rs. 40/- to Rs. 50/-. In other words our share will 
now be fully paid up. This is a landmark in the history of our progress. 
The Aggregate payments made to the shareholders bv the bank by way of 
dividends sod capkatiued profits now amount to 200 per cent of the 
original investment made by them. 

Deposits 

At the end of December, 1964. the total deposit* stood at Rs. 191.44 
crore allowing a net rise of 21.5 per cent over the year. 1 he bank’* 
deposit* in Pakistan recorded an increase of 22.24 per cent during the 
year. They now represent 27 per cent of the total scheduled bunk deposit* 
in the country. 

Advances 

The Banks total adwinees exclusive of thu^e to Government which 
were counter-hnancod by rhe Stare Bank of Pakistan, rose from Rs. 108.4o 
crore at the end of 1963 too R*. 155.13 orure at die end of 1964. Advance* 
an Paka*tan represented one third of the total scheduled batik credit in the 
country. 

Account opening campaign 

By the end of March, 1965, the Bank had introduced banking at 
more than 624 school* and opened 56,908 accounts, as against 414 schools 
and 43,675 accounts at the beginning of 1964. The amount deposited in 
these accounts amounted to Rs. 12.8 lac. 

The Bank conducts banking at the premises of mills and factories 
wkh a view to promoting banking habit among industrial workers. B> 
the end of March, 1965, this scheme had been introduced in 56 factories 
and 5,136 accounts opened. The amount deposited im these account* 
amounted to { 8$. 9.3 lac. 

InvMttociitf^ 

. The Bank** tomi investments, compctsing chiefly Government paper, 
increased from Rs. 43.62- crore on December 31, 1963 to Rs. 61.34 crore 
on December 31,1964. Investments in Pakistan at Rs. 58.21 crore showed 
an increase of 36 pet cent over the year as against an increase of ?l per 
mrm&t'&x df dtokt - - ’ 


Foreign exchange business 

The Bank’s foreign exchange. business registered a further ri«c dating 
the year. Imports handled by our Pakistan offices nose by 43.27 pei ocm 
to Rk. 138.97 crore and Export by 10.85 per cent to Rs. 29^3 crore. Our 
foreign offices transacted import and export business to the tune of Rs. 8.SO 
crore and Rs. 8.70 crore respectively 

Introduction of Saudi Riyal Travellers Cheques 

Tile Bank look -a pioneering step in issuing Saudi Riy.it Trivellets 
Cheques on the same ba?i 3 as Sterling Traveller Cheques for the conveni¬ 
ence of Hajis proceeding for Haj in 1965. 

Treasury business 

During the year, the Bank took over the Government Trea*ur\ 
operations and established currency chest* and sub-chest* at 32 places 
We now undertake treasury operations and manage currency chests or 
sub-chests at 121 of our offices. The volume of business under rtii* head 
increased from Rs 329 crore in 1963 to Rs. 393 crore in 1964. 

Personnel 

The continued expansion both in the number of office* and the 
volume of business necessitated further augmentation of the staff siren grh 
The number of personnel increased from 9,699 at die end of 1963 to 
12,319 at che end of 1964. 

Small trade and industry finance 

The People’s Credit Scheme which provides credit facilities to the 
smell businessman, met with great success. During the short span ot a 
little over one year the Bank has sanctioned advance* of Rs. 24.92 crorc 
to 25,931 borrowers. Of these 20,062 borrowers are those to whom loans 
of R*. 10,000/- or less have been sanctioned. 

Staff welfare 

To assist stall in constructing their own houses the Bank has enhanced 
house building advance limits under House Building Advance Scheme. 
Employees in categories II, III and IV are now entitled to avail them-' 
selves of these facilities up to Rs. 12,000/-, Rs. 8,000/- and Rs. 4,000/- 
respeciively. The Bank has also revised the scale of pay of its officers. 

Merit aaiaattoit 

Further to introduction of accounting and ledger posting machines 
ar some of the offices, the Bank has -now’ taken an important step toward* 
mechanisation of accounts. Arrangements were finalised in 1964 and we 
switched over to mechanised reconcilration in January, 1965. 

Condiaioi 

Before 1 conclude I wish to express on your behalf and on behalf of 
my colleague* and myself on the Central Board our warm appreciation 
of the unprecedented progress achieved by the Sank. This I need hardly 
aay has been made possible by the intelligent and conscientious perform¬ 
ance of duties by all tanks of Bank's staff. Lqt but not least I must 
mention our special thanks which are due to our esteemed colleague the 
Managing Director, Mr Mumtaz Hasan for his honest, selfless devotion 
and Expert guidance. 

lust a word before 1 conclude. This bank «s A national Institution 
whose services and flpcfljifefe are MMe to alt whtoout dtotiaction of rich 
and poor,' high and low and the National Bank exists to serve the nation. 
Note : The abfftoe statement is not a report of the proceedings of the 
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JOHN BRIGHT & BROTHERS 

RESULTS SHOW FURTHER, 
IMPROVEMENT 

HEALTHY CURRENT" ORDER BOOK 

The forty-4$cand Annual General Meeting of 
John Bright & Brother* Limited will be held on 
June 23rd in London, 

'Ore following is an extract from the statement 
^V>y the Chairman, Mr Fred Train, circulated 
with the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1965: 

Whereas a year ago T had to point out that in 
*pite of a substantial recovery in the trading 
profit, our net profit after taxation still fell 
slightly short of the 9 um required to meet the 
full year's dividend, 1 am now glad to report a 
reversal of that position. This year's Group pro¬ 
fit after taxation is £214,361, which compares 
with £178,533 for last year, an improvement of 
£35,828. We are again recommending a final 
dividend of 7^ per cent, making a total for the 
vear of 121 per cent, which together with the 
v Preference dividend will absorb £187,500. After 
bringing in £6,979 released from taxation pro¬ 
visions made in earlier years, and £680 repaid 
to us on an investment, the balance carried for¬ 
ward on Profit and Loss Account will be 
increased by £34,520. 


HIGH LEVEL OF PRODUCTION 

Ii gives nic great pleasure to report on the 
further improvement in the Group profit as 
shown in the preceding paragraph. The high 
level ot production of last year has been main¬ 
tained throughout the whole of the period under 
l review. 

Having reviewed the trading progress and 
long-term prospects of the various sections of 
the Group, the Chairman continued: 

Two years ago I said that a period of con¬ 
solidation was necessary following the comple¬ 
tion of immediate modernisation plans. This 
consolidation has taken place and we are now 
proceeding with additional schemes. At the 
beginning of the year under review, we had out¬ 
standing Capital Commitments of £24,315. In 
fact this expenditure rose to £89,285 during the 
vear and, as you will see fiom the Accounts, 
our fresh forward commitments now amount to 
£131,000. This figure takes care of current 
^ftquirements. It will, however, be necessary to 
embark on further schemes of modernisation and 
expansion by the introduction of new methods 
of production if we arc to hold our leading posi¬ 
tion in the industry. To this end we have been 
closely investigating the types of material likely 
to be required from us over the next few years. 
These new demands will entail the designing of 
some entirely new machines. We are at pre¬ 
sent finalising these plans, in the financing of 
which our strong liquid position will be invalu¬ 
able. 


OUTLOOK 

I come now to the future. We have been 
running to capacity for over two years and our 
present healthy order book indicates that this 
level of production will continue for tome time. 
It is however, difficult anti even dangerous in 
the present state of the Country’s economy to 
attempt to forecast the future, but the signs are, 
so far as our Company is concerned, that another 
satisfactory year lies ahead. 
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THE STRAITS RUBBER, 

conjpany 

The Annual General Meeting of The Straits 
Rubber Company, Limited will be held on 
June 25th in London. 

The following are extract! from the annual 
review of the Chairman, Mr T. H. Miller: 

The profit foe the year after taking credit for 
replanting giants txnouafc&g tt> £52,723 was 
£303,603 as compared with £329,970 for 1963. 
After deduction of taxation we are left with 
£258,603 against £254,470 for the previous year. 
An Interim Dividend of 4 per cent was paid 
in November, 1964 and with the recommended 
Final Dividend of 81 per cent, the total dis¬ 
tribution for 1964 will be the same as that for 
the year 1963. 

Good progress was made with replanting 
during 1964. The programme was 1,665 acres 
which included 1,025 acres of of! palms on Nova 
Sco tiu Estate. 

The crop harvested during 1964 was 
16,669,000 lbs which was slightly in excess of 
the estimate given in my previous Review and 
also the crop obtained in 1963. It is estimated 
that the crop for the current year will be around 
16,500,000 lbs. 

Under the new UK tax arrangements it will 
not as hitherto be possible to offset Income Tax 
deducted from Dividends against other taxation 
paid by the Company. It is evident, there¬ 
fore, that your Board will need to give urgent 
consideration to the manner m which this may, 
inter alia, affeet the Company’s ability to finance 
the necessary replanting programme. 


KUWAIT OIL COMPANY 
LIMITED 

IN 1964 

The Company's 1964 Annual Review 
of Operations, just published, records a 
crude oil production figure for the year 
of 105 million tons—9.8 per cent higher 
than in 1963. Export cargoes of crude 
and products totalled 100.5 million ions 
of which 19.6 per cent was delivered to 
the UK, 41.5 per cent to other European 
countries, rfnd 18.8 per cent to rhe Far 
East. Bunker fuels supplied amounted 
to a further four million tons. 

During the year 48 s\e!ls were drilled ; 
and the Company made significant pro¬ 
gress towards full economic use of gas. 
This progress included a project to supply 
gas as fuel for Kuwait’s, new industrial 
complex under construction at Shuaiba, 
schemes to increase production of L.P.G. 
for export, and to inject substantial 
quantities of gas for pressure maintenance 
in the Raudhatain and Minagish Fields. 

The Company’s policy of employing 
Arabs in Staff positions wherever possible 
was continued, and by the end of the 
year they had become the largest national 
group in the Staff categorys 


WORTHlNGTON^^SOft 

Lit): 

SATISFACTORY .WAR’S TRADING 

The seventy-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of Worchlngfon-SthlpaCN* Ltd' was heW m June 
3rd ki The Goonaaghr Rooms, London* #C I, 
Mr ft. ft. H. Brown, MlMathft/ Mtedt 
(Chairman), presiding. f 

The following in an extract AOfft'tfec Chair¬ 
man's circulated Statement: ; 

I am pleased to be able to present to you th# 
results of what f regard as a very satisfactory 
year’s trading. For the year 3964 our tfftdfag 
profit was £1,075,434, an increase of £191,463 
over that for the previous year. However; depre¬ 
ciation took £43,122 more with the result dug 
after crediting investment income and depleting 
depreciation and other charges the profit before 
tax is £880,496, which is £54^88 more than for 
1963. After providing for taxation we are left 
with a net profit Of £4Z3,4 96 compared'with 
£417,108 for 1963. The increased charge for 
depreciation h due to the considerable apical 
expenditure which we have incurred during the 
last two years, and taxation allows for the higher 
standard race of income tax. 

In my previous statement* I have said that 
we could no longer expect to obtain contracts 
for heavy condensing equipment, but that we 
were 4 i>t rl 0i D '* n ff. thfr USA* 

dard products to lake their place. It i* satis¬ 
factory to note that the pm tp r 1964 were 
achieved without any appreciable contribution 
from heavy condensing contracts. 

I stated last year that orders booted for stan¬ 
dard products bofik hi numbers and value, had 
reached tepord figures and wet# continuing to 
increase. ' 

ORDERS EXCEEDED EXPECTATIONS 

During 1964 both orders booked and produc¬ 
tion exceeded our expectations. 1 think that 
there are two reasons lor this: first,,the benefit 
we have derived from the introduction of new 
lines developed during the last two or three 
years ; second, the buoyancy of the engineering 
industry as a whole. Provided that there is no 
general recession I am confident that wc shall 
show a further increase in sales for 1965. So 
far the increasing trend has Continued and our 
order book stands at a high level. 

I would point out, however, that there are 
great difficulties in achieving greater output. It 
m impossible in Newark to recruit additional 
employees and we must therefore obtain greater 
output from the same work force. We are con¬ 
tinually striving, with I believe some success, 
to increase productivity. The costs of many of 
our raw materials and indirect expenses have 
been rising and all these increases must inevit¬ 
ably have an effect upon profits. 

Worthington Australia Pty. Ltd., in which 
we have a 50 per cent interest started produc¬ 
tion early this year, but, as yotf Will realise, con¬ 
siderable initial expense has bad fo be incurred 
and we cannot expect any substantial return on 
this investment for several years. 

In view of the results for the year the Board 
considers that last year** distribution should be 
maintained and accordingly recommends a final 
dividend of 15 per cent, lens Tax, on the Ordin¬ 
ary m a k*ng with the interim dividend 

of 10 per cent paid in December a total of 25 
per cent less Tax, for the year. 

The report and accounts Were adopted. * 
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THE BRITISH INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 

CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW 

The seventy-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
the British Investment Trust Limited was held 
on May 31st in Edinburgh* Mr A. EL BowhUfc 
the chairman, presiding. 

The following is his review: 

Gross Revenue at over £2 million shows a 
25 per cent increase over last year and is another 
milestone in the history of the Company. Much 
of this rise is due to increased dividends from 
our holdings both in this country and North 
America, together with the earlier dividend pay¬ 
ments of many companies in advance of the 
Budget. In addition, we had, for the first time, 
the benefit of a full year’s income from the 
investment of the proceeds of £3 million 5 per 
cent Debenture Stock issued in October, 1963. 
During November, 1964 advantage was taken 
of the high rates of interest on loans to local 
authorities in this country by reducing some of 
our holdings in North America; the figure of 
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£4,633,571 shown in the Balance Sheet under 
Short Ten* Deposits'in Great Britain aha USA 
comperes with £632,143 g year ago. This 
increase in liquid funds Will enable us to take 
advantage of attrapefae investment opportuni¬ 
ties. 

Net Revenue shows an Increase of £196,639 
or 20.6 per cent over the previous year and we 
propose to increase the dividend on the Ordi¬ 
nary Shares from 9} per cent to lli per cent 
by paying a Final Dividend of 7i per cent. 
This increased distribution takes 8S per cent of 
the amount available as against 90f per cent a 
year ago, resulting in retained earnings of 
£165,799. 

In future we intend to issue an interim state¬ 
ment about the beginning of November with an 
estimate of the Gross Revenue for the year to 
the following March 31st, together with a valua¬ 
tion of the investments as at September 30th. 
The position of Investment Trusts has been 
made uncertain by the recent Budget proposals 
which will not be clarified until after the pass¬ 
ing of the Finance Act 1965. However, we 
are hopeful that we may be able to maintain 
the dividend of 11& per cent for the current 
yetfc 
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You will note that the market valuajtion of our, 
investments shows a* slight improvement ova 
last year which in the circumstances we think is 
satisfactory. '' ' * ' v * r * 

The table on page 4 showing classification and 
geographical spread of the investments has been 
enlarged to give more information vthich we 
think will be of interest to Shareholders. 

Sinoo 1960 the Articles have allowed for a 
maximum remuneration of £14,000 per annum 
as Directors’ Fees. In view of the growth in 
the Assets administered and the growth in 
revenue the Directors felt justified in increasing! 
their fees from £9,250 to £11,500 per annum. 
This increase took effect from January 1, 1965. 

During the year Mr Michael Pentland, who 
has been with us for some yean, was appointed 
Assistant Manager. He gives us every reason 
to think that the Company will benefit from 
his services. 

The Manager and Assistant Manager have 
continued our valuable personal contacts on both 
sides of the Atlantic. They and the staff have 
had a particularly arduous year and we are moat 
appreciative of their successful efforts. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 



Leaders of Britain’s 
Gravel Industry 

The following are salient points from the 
circulated statement of 
Mr. M. W. Hall (Chairman): 


g|e Group net profit for 1964, before tax, amounts to £2,607,671, an increase of 
over 60%. The Board recommends a final dividend of 12f % making a total 
distribution to ordinary shareholders of 17f% for the year; an increase of 
41% adjusted for the capitalisation issue. 

A The increase in profits reflects not only the good weather and trading condi¬ 
tions in the building industry, but also the fhet that the full benefits of the 
merger of Hall A Co. Ltd., with Thames Grit and Aggregates Ltd., are now 
being obtained. The acquisitions of the Wpodside Brick Works Group and the 
Tidy Group have also proved their worth. 

j|( Apart from the effects of Some short periods of bad weather, production and 
trading during the current year has continued at a high level. 

A Each 5/- ordinary share has an asset value of about 20/-. This illustrates the 
Company's strength, both in the value of assets as well as in the progressive 
growth in profits. 

A Board recommend a fiirther capitalisation issue to ordinary shareholders on 
a one for one basis. 

j |t Group's main activities comprise sand and gravel production, ready mixed 
materials, building materials distribution, sub-contracting, fuel distribution 
and transport, 

j|c Board is confident that the Group as a whole will continue to expand and to 
produce satisfactory profits. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 1961-S4 

TftADINt MOPfT 
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Coptic* bfthe Report and Accounts may be obtained from the Secretary , Bait 4 
Ham River Ltd., Victoria Wharf Croydon , Surrey. 



The fourth Annual General Meeting of 
Howards of Mitcham Holdings Limited was 
hdd on May 31st in London, Mr D. G. Howard, 
HOB (Chairman and Managing Director), pre¬ 
siding. The following are extracts from his 
circulated statement: 

The net profit before taxation amounted to 
£109,025 compared with £60,314 in 1963. It is 
proposed to increase the dividend from 15 per 
oeot to 20 per cent. 

The Group’s activities have always been 
ck»©ly associated with the provision of new 
homes, and we have completed more chan 500 
new homes which involved a turnover of £2.4 
million. 

Private Estates Division: During the year, 
turnover was in excess of £1.25 million and we 
completed more than 200 homes. The rate of 
profit earned was satisfactory. 

Contracts Division: During 1964, the build¬ 
ing company was engaged upon contracts having 
• meal value in excess of £3 million. We have 
planned to maintain a steadily expanding level 
of work in this Division. 

Industrialised Building: We have taken the 
first steps towards an cntjry into this sphere of 
activity and I hope to be able to report on pro¬ 
gress a year hence. 

Property Investment Division: It is antici¬ 
pated that in view of certain developments now 
in hand, the Group’s investment income will 
increase progressively over the next few years. 

Oudook for 1965 x I fed chut there can be 
Ikde doubt tin* the Construction Industry will 
continue to increase in efficiency and to produce 
mi ever increasing level of output. We expect 
to contribute our share and are confident in 
tile future, whatever the calls which are made 
upon our services. 
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THE ANGLOPORTUGUESE 
TELEPHONE COMPANY ; 

CONTfNUEb PROGRESS AMD 
DEVELOPMENT 

The scventy^eighdi Annual General Meeting; 
of The Anglo-Porruguese Telephone Company 
Limited will be held on June 24th at 8, Arundel 
Street, London, WC2. 

The following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr Alastair 
F. Roger: 

Stockholders uere advised last November that 
the Portuguese Government would purchase the 
telephone assets of the Company when the 
pres cm Concession, under which the Company 
operates, h , expires and that for all purposes the 
date of te rmin ation would be December 31, 
1967. 

A satisfactory aspect of the agreement with 
rhe Portuguese Government covers the develop¬ 
ment and expansion of the Company’s telephone 
system during the coming years. Under the 
f terms of the agreement, telephone tariffs have 
been increased by a surcharge. The income 
arising from thh surcharge will not be revenue 
of the Company but will he made available to 
the Company for necessary development by way 
of loan from the Government. It is the Com¬ 
pany's intention to expand the system to keep 
pace with demand and to ensure that a first 
class telephone service is in operation when the 
Portuguese Government takes over. 
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ACCOUNTS AMD P6V£U>fWiTr * / 

Tuwtna fot 1964, ra 

if £91$|&S3 shpw» *& increase of £643M, ovW 
theeditespooding figure for! 1963 v 

Total income at £4,954,441 was £32&£34 
higher while. total expense* were £364*208 
higher., ' 

Your Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 6 per cent oft the issued Ordinary Stoik 
which makes 9 per cent for the year. A divider*! 
of 9 per cent on the “A” Ordinary Stock is 
also proposed. 

Development of your Company continued 
during 1964 with the addition of 21,370 stations 
to rhe telephone system, bringing the number 
in service to 360,925 at the year end. The 
Waiting, List at December 31, 1964, numbered 
14,244. 

Gross capital expenditure totalled £2,009,000 
in 1964 and now that finance is available from 
the tariff surcharge granted by the 
Government capital development it phggnfed at 
an increased rate. v \v ; 1 \ 

I am lure that Stockholder*.^il! expect me 
to make reference to the position oF the Com* 
pony in so far a* the 1965 British $udgjp& 
concerned. Looking at tfceTibfcpce aflfc Which' 
could of course be titered *a Bill path 
through Parliament, It would appear dud, m 
from April, 1966/ the Company will cease to be 
an Overseas Trade Corporation. Accordingly, 
it will be liable to pay Corporation Tax as well 
a* deducting and paying over to the tax authori¬ 
ties British Income Tax at the lull standard 


iiii 

dept*' jn 3bra£f # ^f^the* basis 

of a. 40 filerCocporaiioric fix k kjstimaM 
«b« « to>, profit* for 

the year 1964* fW. P*y 

same dividends as provided for m $ftM964. 
Acpotym* but with arpduced sijpip^:^ v -y 
. The making of Companies such as your patyt- 

liable ty 9^sh .Corpocatitm Tax ^tj - m rUiir 
upudpo* 4 backward mpt twe Qompony?# fog* 
ipcoibe. k derived from the Snhtaw give* 
in Portugal* ft is true that, oC.tfecy wAf Ol$U 
standing Storit.and Loswft capital? of apppad- 
inately £1? m^lipn, about tht^-^rtiera,,bw 
been, raised m this cpunjry. ^jHowever, ftntfsfc 

income Tax,jww been pqudon ajl ^yffipud* god 
interest on the capital .sawed injbe VK and the 
additional burden which the Company will be 
called upon to bear when and if.it become* liable 
to Corporation Tax will not be easy to justify 
in Portugal. 

It is probably true that the 
present propo^rfetbe shofl!fc 
a beneficial efftcb'-ftjm*' this hr*“ 
balance of. paytnentebuc, jmt 
harmful cohs^pertfes in the 
■ bp serious brief vrifi-MaCt^'the'do 
«fl. . . . • • ; ■ . \ 

> If my uwkwndkf ot..cfci _ 

UR TaxMfcol^b^kift M :<&&& 
provided fto* unforese&F #hS 
arke, efividend* at the. n^sorit/XMhW. A 
paid in .***** \ 

year. . t - j * < v* ‘' - v ‘ le'V 1 *• “• 

. ^ \ r £ 




BRITISH BELTING & ASBESTOS 


$ 0 - 




•Salient Points frimi the circulated statement 
Sir William £?. Fenton* MC, JP (the Chairdvctti): ^....... 

, - A SUCCESSFUL YEAR. . , . ' ’* . 

Parent Company: A year ago I lold you of our decision to expand our asbestos production capacity by building S (hdfcdfy af^eat^UwtjW^^ ^ 
County Durham, to house an asbestos yarn manufacturing unit. Thedemand for the product* of our Aj^e*tbs Division ^1964cgftfiitniW.t^ l 

this expansion but preliminary work took longer than anticipated and bbfidihg did not commence until early this year. We do not expect that the plant 
will be in operation before the end of the year. , - 

The activities of our Belting Division played a prominent part in the successful results of the Company both at home and abroad. Continued 
development work is widening the range of beltings which we can offer to meet the growing demands of mechanisation throughout’ Industry, - 

Improved sales and profit in the Mintcx Division owe u great deal to the research and development work carried out in earlier ycarvas well as 
to greater efficiency and plant utilisation. 

As in each of the past seven years, Export sales reached a new record, having increased by 9 per Cent, ovtr the 1963 figure. Out Sate* to 
overseas distributing subsidiaries have increased, and our direct exports last year represented 24 per cent, of the parent Company’s total sales. 

Subsidiary Companies: Our subsidiary companies have continued to play a major part in the Group's activities and in nearly all cases, increased 
their sales and profits during the year. 

Prospects : Group sales for the first quarter of this year arc substantially higher than those for the corresponding period Inst year and in nearly 
all sections of the business outstanding order balances are at a satisfactory level. 

COMPARABLE GROUP FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


T urnover 


Croup Profit before ta x . 

Taxation . 

Net Profit attributable ro B.B.A, 
Ordinary Dividends .. 

Fixed Assets . 

Net Current Assets . 

Capital Employed . 

Shareholders’ Funds 

Ordinary . 

Preference 

Capital and Revenue Reserves 


1964 

1963 

l%2 

1961 

I960 

roods 

COOOs 

rooos 

C0(X)s 

COOOs 

14,999 

13,265 

12,079 

10,816 

9,929 

2,062 

i ,Voi 

1,520 

1,425 

M28 

985 

817 

733 

693 

610 

949 

792 • 

747 

695 

. 778 

344 

294 

257 

257 

257 


4,817 

3,738 

8,555 


4,276 

3,528 

7,804 


3,982 

2,830 

6,812 


3,411 

2,878 

6,289 


2,794 

5,774 


3,601 

2,40t 

2,401 

2,40! 

2,401 

199 

199 

199 

199 

199 

3,792 

4,394 

3,559 

3,036 

2,582 

= 7gML 

= 6£94- 

<£l59 


S.IM 
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BARTON & SONS 

The Annuel General Meeting of Barton A 
Son# Limited was held on May 27th at Sutton 
Coldfield, Mr C. A* Roper, FCA (the chairman) 
presiding, 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

Profit for the year ended December 31, 1964, 
amounted to £1,163,302, our record to date and 
15 per cent up ted 1963. After taxation of 
£620,111, the net profit ia £543,191, compared 
with £485,811 for 1963, 

Sales, at £11.78 mififon, are neatfy 30 per cent 
up on the 1963 figure of £9.1 ttUUan. Unfor¬ 
tunately, profits did not show the same progres¬ 
sive trend, hut the profits percentage on capital 
employed did Increase from 18.8 per cent to 
20.1 per cent 

In die steel tubes and fittings section, sale* 
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showed a very e a tMtet e t y IncMto, hue profits 
wtxt fairly static. There 4 an imppved profit 
contribution from the structural stdetoqtfk and 
welded fabrications section. The subsidiaries iq 
the general engineering section achieved in¬ 
creased sales and profits. 

Stockholders will be asked to approve a final, 
dividend of 11 per cent, making a total Of 16 ’ 
per cent for the year. Last year a dividend of 
18 per cent was paid on Ordinary Stock as it 
existed before the scrip issue in May, 1964. 
This would be equivalent to 14.4 per cent on 
the present Ordinary Stock. 

Referring to prospects, Mr Roper said: The 
volume of business available to the group is 
•till at a high level Currently the shortage of 
labour is a restrictive factor to our output poten¬ 
tial, bur there is usually some shortage to con¬ 
tend With. I am hopeful that during 1965 we 
may succeed in making further progress. 

The report was adopted. 


K V r i f /j« }' Hi i * y/' J ytt 

f\ r f *Of i y \'' 

Order * eopy> fqr the insertion of 

Company Meeting'reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday of 
each week and should he addressed to; 
Financial Publicity Department , 


The Economist, 

2j St. Janies*s Street, 
London , S.W.i. 


The following are extracts 
from the Statement of the 
President, Mr. Takeshi Mitarai. 


The sales am) profits of Iran's leading industrial 
v corporations dcdttupd jiiaracdly during the fourth 
quarter of 19$4,,The quaere industry and Canon 
experienced similar downward adjustments which 
' bave^continued during early 1965. 

Annual sales increased by Yen 2,427 million or* 
about 18%, net profit after taxation decreased 
from Yen 650 million for 1963 to Yen 366 million 
for the year 1964. 

For the six months ended 30th June 1964, the, 
unaudited consolidated net profit was reported as 
Yen 459 million. Hie apparent decline of net profit 
during the second hair of the year 1964 reflects a < 
desire and attempt on the part of management to 
evaluate inventories and receivables cm a realistic 
basis in the Ugh; of conditions existing at the end of ^ 
thatyear but not readily ascertainable prior thereto. 

lo meet changing circumstances as quickly as, 
possible, the Company has undertaken a pro-/ 
gramme involving lame restraint on production^ 
the strengthening of sales service branches, and ; 
the expansion^ exports. Furthermore, h has madec 
greater efforts in the development of new products,, 
principally in the fields of cameras and business ; 

Looking towards the six-month period ending 
30th June 1965, we anticipate continuing re-' 
adjustments and considerable competition, both' 
at home and abroad. In order to cope with this 
situation, we are resolved not only to continue our 
efforts for development and sale of dew products; 
in the camera ana business machine linos, but also* 
to Increase our net profit through expansion of 
our sales organization and the achievement of < 
economies already initiated in the operating and 
administrative areas of the business with the hope v 
that the results will satisfy expect a tions. < 


The Annum/ Report for the yemr ended* 
Stmt December 1994, te mvaNeb/e et: 

HIIL Samuel fr Co. Limited, 

Shell Npssae^gg IfshspHrih London E.C.2j 
Benque Europdenne du Luxembourg, | 

SS Bouleverd Royal, Luxembourg. j 



Canon Camara Kabushiki Kaisha (Canon Camera Company, Inc.) 
Extract, from the Annual Report for the year ended 31st December 1964 


COMSOUDATED STATEMENT OF NET PROFIT 

Yaar ended Slit Dec em ber 


1964 1993 

Sales ... ... ... ••• ... ... ... ... ... ••• 15,869 13,442 

Other Income. 372 219 

16,241 13,661 

Costa and expenses • a. ... ... (M ... **• 15,775 12,555 

Net profit before taxation. 466 1,106 

Taxation ... ,*• ... ••• ••• ••• 100 456 

Net profit before transfer to legal reserve ... 366 650 


the bailed .hare Capital wt* trterbaead M ended SOB) June 19S4 and in February 1965. 
November 1064. from Ywt 3.200 million to Ye. Mb dMdonda of Yan 208 million were paid In 
1 900 mlHon rMpMt af the abt month* ended 31 at December 

1004, making a total of Yen 400 miMon forth# 
In Auguat 1904 caeh dMdanda of Yan 182 pear at dm annual rata of Yan 0.0 par ahare of 
miHMkt were paid In Mappot of fhfc alx mordhP* YonSOMPh. 
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Mark 

v mc 

An old established feWtaels in England winch has one 
of the best known names for cleaning products is looking 
for a Marketing Director vyho CQiild shortly .take Over 
as Managing Director. 

-i 

The Company is prepared to pay a salary well IN 
EXCESS OF £5,000 PER ANNUM. But the successful 
applicant must show that his previous experience qualifies 
him for such a position. All application will be treated 
in the strictest confidence by the Chairman. (Existing 
employees already advised) 

Box 19^8 



i Economist 
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1 Rothamsted 
i Experimental Station 
. Harpenden, Herts 


UNTAS LIMITED 

Unilever’s U.K. 
advertising agency 

requires a young economist for its 
Marketing; lotqnnution Deportment, 
Fhe post involves using published ind 
privute statistics to hiatus estmntes of 
markets and their tuture trends, and 
working with u tcum of people to 
c mi mine new marketing opportunities 

Applicmts (men and women) should 
H ive a utvvereity degree wluv.li includes 
economics and elementary statistics 
i id have had a minimum of one 
>iar t business experience Smiting 
silary according to qualifications and 
Experience with opportunities tor a 
progressive career 

Wme to Miss J J TANJJbRN, 
Lintas Limited Lintas Hi use. 

New Feller Line 1 ondon, F C 4 


^ ^ X f T p 1 * m 4 5JL * 

FRCXlRAKnvfFnS prifeiablj vMli kn nut vine 
of statistics lequlied to rmk uii ilic 
developnunt of lunipitu terhnjuuis apj) ible 
to agmuUuial and qtlrei bleliglml reiayvuh 
The l)ppuIntent has e ehrfonal loinpullii, 
fnclllllps Inuudlnt, an ICT Oiipu Cimpuici 
Appointment* to Senior firAentdno'Oflluu 
(•loss (.2 08 ') Scltnlifl Olli 4 r ( t BJy 

n i £1 Jih-Ati cm 

cn AiertslHSTLspeiTmeiiial Oifiltr (CIO tai 
age 21) Cl 01) 

ApDllmtttmb to me SeJreutx’v mifrulng two 1 
referees 

Financial Analyst 

Republic of Honduras 

A Flnamtal Anabat Is itu Iliad to assist 
_ Uae Dopaitoieul of Credit Ajutlyai* cBaiwo 
Na clonal de * omen to) in the evaluation of 

ABDllLilUfliUl Ini lr>#innMiila.l Inuw. M.ivrt . in llm 

Applicants muht have televaut experience of 

Salnij C 1 600 p a subject U K ta\ plus ' 
tax me jmnaaaceripf f aim vmaft«d. , 

accompaaiflrdj £ 7J5 Himi tied hwdfqMpanicd > I 
or £316 (eiDKle) WTSve Auntn jedMrai t m 
Urat tnstencT^ Adenmtrtodiltldfi provided I 

1 Education allowanrta Free family pi mmix 
and medical attention | 

Please applj loi fuilhei deiaile to 
Appointment OUlctr. 

MINISTRY OF OM-RSf At* DLVhLOI'MJ N1 
Room J01 1 land House , 

stag Place 
London b W1 

giving full name ate bilcf details of 1 

a uaMUiatloiib and experience and qj line 
lef RC 236 80 01 , 

University of Keele | 

Nuffield statistical Research Uml in i 
Sociology 

Applications me Invited for the post of 
SENIOR L*ClURKR <i RbADfcR In hai n c , 
of tlit Nuftteld Reaeatch Unit in Sorloin n v ' 

Candidates should be wrloloprlsts capihle of , 
oanylnjr out statistical and emplrttal itf«enich 
In the neld of sorlplogj of teadhljiff In that 
field artd Of advhung others triierested m 
reaenich pxojacta , 

Apnjicatlona should reach the ReglAtlni 
The UnlVeislty Keele •ilaffs fioni whom 
further paitlculais and ippllcatlon forms 
ma> be obtained, not later than Jnna jh lObt 

University of Queensland 

Lectin er in Economics 

The Unheisitr tmtte* appllcalinna fm the 
pogtidb of Leituier In loonomice Appluunta 
should have an honours degiee Jn ecommirs 
The appointee a duttee will be mitnily 
lectuitng and tufoilxi work in geneial 
economic tfteorj |n one oi othei of the coh<-ps 
' entitled Econoralcs I, Scoxtoeaics H i 

Ecrnionalcj JCU Public Finance. 

The salai^ range foi Lectmer 14 
£A2 400—7 X £ A100—»■ £ A3,1Q0 peu annum 
ra* university provides eupardnne Mr n 
similar to P88U Housing Assistance 
Studv Leave and Tiavel Orantx , 

J?ff*g , u 0 25SU, M *iS?{ ou * n H0U *- 

Applications close in Luiidon and Bt isbi ne 

rii ^eie i Mwue i fai^^ ■ 


JUNIOR SYSTEMS ANALYST 
PROGRAMMER 

foi (he >cr»K>i post c^odvdales should have ))uii at, leavt fhfee 
u\uV openenc;; m analysix nork wuh g iccord of vou0 acltyvc- 
nicin in this Hrid 

\ University degree and or n professional qualtftcJiton 
pielu ihlv coupled with piogr«imining experience Of) IBM 
computus would be desirable in all applicants. 

Above jui tgc salaries «ml excellent career prospects arc 
>Hucd 

\ppHc«tionv tot Mann Judd & Co 8 Frederick's Place, London. 
J C 2, quoting Riltrutcc B.W ” 

iW t anJuluH v util not bt disilosed to oiu Clients until 

his peiHiihlion tun been obtained) 


THE GUARDIAN 

xv Wf soon be appointing-^ new* -*—’ 

to succeed Richard Fiy on bis retirement in the autumn. Salary 
nbt *u •. 


I he Fditor, J HE - W Cif»ysy|nn Road, London, 

Wr I bv* mid liShA.* v / In ^ 


CMrtyjtet&h theory 

10 liullmn, Inauotrv A A nr,! I, a I fnn* a.. Imlti. f nr lh« 


WCI, by midJmpi/ '« v 

I The University qlf*, l ' 4 * 
i Liverpool 1 

I * 1 he Umveisitv of Liverpool MA savedol 
lexeaiih piourts < 6occm#d nilh Inareaslnl 
| lha clflilen v of the building industry A 
fmrhci development, Ananuailr amppited by 
the Mlnlstn of Public Building and works 
Is designed to atudj the potential demand for 
bulldlmr r ewom re a in the foreseeable future tn 
the Meisevslde un and to iclate the demand 
. 10 the jesouueo available 

An *CONOM18T with espulenre in mduMiy 
or lesetich who ulahes to extend hrt 
knowledge ut land uae wild building IftdJttey 

f uoblenia la lequired to t'tkc iliarge of this 
nvthfigation rhe <»iudy la espected to take 
thiee 5eurs * i 

| The initial salaiv dei’iuiei RrnJe) will be 
I within (he range Cl 466-Li ifla pel* annum 
I Application<• atatina age qUillfleatidha end 
expeilenpe. to^eihet with the names of tlxiee 
reieiees hould be inelved as soon as possible 
bv the Registrar Lorn whom further 
piirtirulaiK iiihv be obiainrd 


The thiivef 
Manchester 


Applications are Invited for the neulv 

rts^ssusA mASttsJs u " 

Candidates should, have a fim-alass 
mat hi matlrnl ataliatioal background and a 
strong lrneaich Interest In one or mpie of , 
the Ipliowing fieidi and tlieir application o 1 
the Social Sciences Operational Reseat U 
Mathematical Programming Staifafical 
Decision Thkoiv and Systems Analysis 
9alArv nnt lew ihan £3 400 per annum 
Membership of f 880 Apuloatlons to ie ' 
au» satiabla for photoerapbia reprodunmni 
giving fuu detollx of QuallniRtluna expei) n ( i 
eto dnd ihe names and addreftt** of at )m ( 

gas w « i; * 

1086, to the Reaia.i-»i r> thef Univeixltv 
Manchester 13 liom whom furll^er pgitlciIafR 
mav he obtained oh Quoting refeienoe 
110 06 E 



TRANSPORT AND DEVELOPIIERT 

With the extension of its woik in transport feasit>ility and 
development The Economfist Intelligence Unit Limited invites 
applications from economics with experience in these fields 
Candidates should have a good honouis degree, and the Ability 
to speak at least one ioteign language would be an advantage 
The posts are progressive &nd offer good opportunities tor 
working for short periods a^ro^ Salary according to experience 
and qualifications 

Please send full particular, including omplo>meiit and safslry 
record, to “ Ti aniport," The Economist Jmeliigence Unit 
Limited, Spencer House, 27 St James's Phce, London, 1 
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IMPERIAL chemical 
IN bU^Tftlts LIMITED 

PLASTICS DIVISION 


SENIOR SYSTEMS ■ PROfiRAMMER 


We wish to ,apj>qj/H a sdflioT Pcbuttimmer aged 25/35 
with experience of a wklc variety of computer programming 
techniques. He should have some knowledge of operating 
systems and compilers and an understanding of the uk« of 
“* high level " languages. A satisfactory applicant cuu expect 
promotion to the leadership of a programming team and will 
be required to assist in the implementation of complex 
sv stems. 


He should be capable of collaborating in the adaptation 
of “ software.to meet the requirements of our computer 
system 

There are Pension and Profit Sharing schemes in operation 
and a contribution towards removal expenses would be given 
to a mairied candidate. 




BANKOFFIC*RS 

6tT OUT Of THE RUT! 

Career appointments overseas ate available to bankers of 20 to 35 
years of age. Applicants up to age 25 should be single rpen and ha\e 
completed at feast Part 1 of the Institute of Bankers’ Examination. 
Marriage is not a bar to oldei men, .but they should have completed 
tor be in process of completing Part 2 of tnc Institute Examination. 
These are career appointments wilh excellent prospects. The voungci 
ago group commences service in West Africa with emoluments noimallv 
in the region ol 11,300 p.a. Salaiics of older men aie highci and 
■will be considered at interview. 

A I"icc furnished quarters ovciseas, . 

Aliist-class non-eomiibutoiy Pension Scheme and retiienieiu at 
age 55. 

A Eighteen-month tours with IOS days’ leave between each tour 
1100 kit allowance on appointment. Free medical attention 
overseas (though our health iceord tn excellent). l iee navel. 
Interviews ananged in London. 

Wilie. giving full particulars, to: Ihe Secretary. 

BANK OF WEST AFRICA LIMITLD. 

37 Giucechuieh Street. London, E.C.3. m 


Please apply briefly, quoting /I.3I32E to :— 

C. n. OHkhy, fcfMmc) DqMrtjnMt, 

Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, 
Reamer Road. Welwyn Gardes City. Herts. 


WOMEN GRADUATES 

Economics/Mathematics/ 

Accountancy 

THE RIO TINTO-ZINC 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

6 St. James’s Square, London, S»WJ. 


Application* within the age group 25 to 30 arc invited for the following 
two iatfrpiliuji and mpouniblo ap|H>intinmU which are ini media tcl\ 
available in a large British international Mining Company. 

(A) Assistant to the Economic Adviser 

Applicant* should have a degree in Economic* or Mathematic*, with 
practical experience (preferably not lee* than four year.*) in the use ot 
recognised market survey technique*, long term research into eommodi- 
ties involving regre«»iou analysis, and determination of long term trench. 

(•) Assistant in Financial Planning and Control 
Section 

Applicant* *bonld por>»e*» u qualification in Accountunev or u degree in 
Economic* with a knowledge of accountancy. The appointment Is to 
assist in preparing operational summaries fur Hoard consideration, the 
Group'* annual financial plan, long terra cash and profit forecasts, and n 
critical anal) sis of budget variations on current and new projects 
Rotfc appointment* require a HvtJ) . rfeqdjbfog and practical approach to 
a wide variety of problems. And dkSitfd attract women wishing t«> 
establish themselves in an interesting, exacting, and permanent career. 
Commencing salaries will depend on qualifications and experience, but 
would be not lev* than £1,000 p.a. for post (A) and not less than £830 p.a. 
for post (H). 

Additional benefits include a non-contributory pension scheme, three 
weeks* paid holiday, subsidised luncheons, etc. 

* In thejirst instance applicants should write to the 
Personnel Manager. R.T.7.. Services limited. 

P.0. Box IftO* 6 St. James'* Square, London, S.B .1, 

referring to this adr ertisrment. and giving details of their qualifications tthd 
experience, { 


A dumb curate uevet got u parish 

Men of 30-40 with successful, varied marketing and/or 
production experience, capable of analysing and 
evaluating top management and scrutinising 
senior executives, attracted by management consulting 
with a new firm whose practice already includes the 
leading companies. Please telephone MAYfair 2803. 


ACTUARIES for 
AUSTRALIA 

llu- Department of the Treasury invites application* |of postc in the 
Insurance and Action.<1 Brunet) Ml C unberra 

ACTUARY 

SALARY £A4,985 per annum 

PUTiLS . 

Sccond-in-Charge of Brandi.' Conduct Actuarial Investigation* of super* 
utinuQtlon and other fund* and other problems referred bv Commonwealth 
Departments and Authorities and prepare report*. Determine policy matters 
arising under the Life Insurance Act Advise on actuarial aspects of 
amendment to legislation 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

Fellow of Institute of Actuaries (London) or of Faculty of Actuaries 
(Edinburgh), extensive experience m a senior level in the investigation ol 
actuarial problems. Experience in control ol computer operation* desirable. 


ASSISTANT ACTUARY 

SALARY range £A3,535-£A3,685 per annum 

DUTIES: 

As directed, carry out actuarial investigations of superannuation and other 
funds and other problems retdfred by Commonwealth Departments and 
Authorities. Prepare draft report*. E&atniiio questions arising under the 
I tic Insurance Act. Take charge of Circulations Section. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

Fellow of Institute ol Actuaries (London) or of Faouh\ of Actuaries 
(Edinburgh). 


FRFE FIRST CLASS PASSAGES for successful apRicants and their lamilie*. 
SALARY PAYABLE from date of embarkation. 

SUPERANNUATION SCHEME appMes.. 

FURTHER INFORMATION and application forms obtainable 
from k - f ' ■ 


CIORTNG DATE is June 17, 1985. 



liifi ! tecoW6^^ 'jtjdttf 



A candidate s identity will not he disclosed unless 
he 'givcs permisS^n-yftee' f;, t^infidenii^ itiwupUmc 


Actuary/Seoretary 


Australia 


The Associated National Insurance Company is. a roembejr 
of the NationaW Nederlanden, the largest insurance group 
. in Holland, and has branches and agencies dealing with 
Life and General, Assurance throughout .Australia, He 
will be responsible to the Managing Director and after, 
an appropriate induction* will take over a range of duties 
encompassing actuarial, investment advice, research and 
administration. It is intended that he should rapidly 
assume additional management responsibilities in the 
organisation. ! 

Candidates must be interested in emigrating to Australia 
and, ideally, they will be in their early 30’s. They must 
be qualified actuaries and have relevant experience in the 
insurance industry. Salary will be negotiable about 
£A4,000, superannuation. Location, Sydney. Please write 
to L M. Ward,, quoting S.666&. and stating how each 
requirement is met 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED, 

17 STRATTON STREET, LONDON, WJ. 




raj 
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ECONOMIST 

A. vacancy will shortly occur for an industrial economist with 
considerable experience in the field of. commodity trade and markets. 
Knowledge of the dairy and milk products industry would be an 
advantage. This is an important post with excellent prospects and 
a substantial starting salary will be paid 

^plications, giving brief detailsj should be sent to: 

The Chief Personnel Officer, 

Milk Marketing Board, 

Thames Ditton, Sumy. 


A manufacturer 6f building materiala and subsidiary of a largo v 
international aluminium, group urgently required a WoAf . 

I.C.WA qualification preferred, With three years Inchietrlete xy 
Prime responsibilities wiM be to supervise end. develop the goat fnd ' 
general accounting systems already installed, end to train add develdp 
local staff, the position offqra plenty of responsibility end scope 
and the terms and conditions of employment recognise this. 

Ideally the successful applicant will take up hie duties by mid-July 
latest Please write promptly end in full confidence giving personal 
and professional details to Mr D. L. Roper o/o Alcan Industries 
Limited, Bush House, Aldwych, London. W.C.2. 



THE CIVIL SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS 


Applications afe invited from men and women for about 
20 posts of Assistant Principal in tha Administrative 
Class. 

AGE LIMITS and QUALIFICATIONS: Candidates must 
be at least 20 and under 28 years of age on 1 at August 
1965, and must have (or obtain in 1965) a degree, or a 
Diploma in Technology, with first or second clast 
honours. 

SELECTION is by means of a written qualifying exam¬ 
ination (to be held In September), administrative teats 
and interviews. Candidates who haves degree, or 
Diploma in Technology, with first-class honours are 
exempt from the written examination. 

Candidates who have already competed by Method II 
in the Administrative group of open competitions, 1965, 
are not eligible to apply; but applications may be 
accepted frofo those who have competed earlier this 
year by Method I only. 

CLOSING DATE for candidates taking the written 
examination; 1 at July 1965. Candidates with first-date 
honours degrees or Diplomas in Technology may apply 
up to 30th September, 1966. 

INFORMATION end APPLICATION FORMS may be 
obtained from the Secretary, 

Civil 8ervice .Commission, 23 Savile Row, 
London, W.l. 

Phase quote der*nc*$1$2/65. 
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Board of Trade Library 

Librarian (Grade HI) 

PENSIONABLE poet (oi man oi woman ag*d 
at least 30 who holds an approved 
post-graduate unlvarsllv diploma in 
UDrarlsnahlp or has passed the Resist! at ion 
Examination or the 19M 01 subseoutnt 
Part II (Pinal Examination »l the Ilbiuiv 
Association Considerable etperiuue (it 
teiponslble llbruiv work ind ibiutv tome 
stan essential , 

SALARY (lnnet Lund in C 1 floQ*# 1 
Non-contilbuion pension PiomuMun pi 

WRlTf (prefeialih bv pasnmd) « i 

Rorvke Commission 8a v lit Row London y> 1 
fm rfpplUatton foim quoting 6194 
Closing date June -I 1 *f 5 

University of Oxford and 
Keble College 

Jointappointment In Politics 

The University nrupojgis t» appoint to a . 
r leulty Lefituresnlp tn Politic* to be held In 
(•injunction with a Fallow ship it Keblr 
College Preference will be riven to a 
c indidnie undei the use of 30 
Unlve-vitjr stipend (subject to possible 
adtusiment In the can, of s person tmrtei 10 
»n the scab £1 300-£1670 with I ^ 8 U 
t- irther information Inclhdlne detail' of the 
fellowship at Keble Collette ftnm tin* 
spcietary of Faculties. OnhenKy Retruun 
Ovtoid to whom applloitlon \ n li s 
should be sent b\ June JUl 


University of Aberdeen 

Department of Political 7 conomu 

Applications are Invited f< i the follow In 
posts 

Two IECTURERS OR ASSISTANT 
LI ClURtRa 

Candidates with an tntereM in F mom it 
Hlstoiv would be ronsldeied fm uni ot the 
Leciurer/Aaslstant Lertuiei posts 
Suluiy on scale 

Assistant Lecturei C10S0 £1 a" 1 * 

Laoturei L l.itlU- £J 606 
all with placing according in unulii iinm 
und experience Superannuation tl m s u > 
and lemovaj allowance 

ippltcutlons (Lectuier eight copies Asstsr u t 
iectttei two copies ) should be lodged bv 
June lb 1906 


Universttyof Strathclyde 

flOHOOL OF ARTS ANT} ROCTAL 

aruDiLS 


Welsh College of Advanoed 
Technology 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Assistant Lecturer in Economics 

Applications are Invited loi appolntmen as 
jMslatant Latluiei In Fconomfcv duties u 
adnupende on Ceptembei l 1906 Candid m 
jKgjuld hold a good Honours Degiee In 
ReowNttlai and pieferablv have a spo hi I 
titltmEt m AMliud Economics 
SalMrv w nl oe In ar cot dance with the 
scale loi Awletunt Le turers in College ot 
AdvtiiRcd Twhnnlogv and Unlvevsltkis 
£1 090 x £76 Cl 375 Point ot entiv n * 
above the phnUnum of the sralc ai t idln 
to djallfltttUna aitft egpei lent e 
Further porthulais pud npplkoili n fun *- 
(to lie returned bv June M 1JU5 quoting 
reference n umbei H\5fih mav bt obtained 
fiom the C Hear Setrclur Weleh College ot 
Advanced le hnulu n j Cuthavd Paik CuidiU 


, University of Edinburgh 

! DHARTMHl or ORGANISATION 

I OI INDUSTRY AND COMMkRt * 

leaching fellouship in 
Management Studies 

Appli iti r ii imlti 1 I ii ll t l 
| guild uudonik quuUlkatlulUi and 
1 piefmiTilv li dn trial esperien r fm live 
above lellowsltip lui a pen id t tv 
reur* at • ealaiv of up to £1 75»> 
pei annum 

Application* <mx coplcft) should he 
11 I i i I lu thm June IA 1 6 1 

flie midtislpnod hum whom tuition 
inrfuilti*. nwv be obtained 

CHARI IS H -.UWAltr 
hecietarv io the Univei*u 


t Appltfutlin uie nulitd Tui n ThAfHlM 
1 El LOW 1 HJ1 In the Indu in 1 Minin, iun 
DlvWm The pul ha b n eM.ibll lit l 
I with funds Horn iht rounluinn In 
1 Manuaemenf rdticattnn in l will be tenrbli 
for two vans fm u ^ilurv up t r i so pi 
I veor The su peeaful candidate will bt 
expected to devote most t im time I 
} research and some Mm# to teaching The 
1 post Is a piepaiutlon toi a caieti in 
manattvmeiit tearhing Cmdldnte ahi old 
1 have at least one of the following 

(a) Research experience In nwnavemem 
studios ot In home allied dbirtpline 

(b) tnddstilal ei buxineim experience 
tc) A postal iriuuie qua h Heat Ion tot 

management ntudiea or In some a tile* I 

Foi further purtlculai'S write to the 
Reg 1st mi Tile Unlveimtv Leeds J 


Chali of Politics 


f febtlhn# are Nivthit tor She Chair el 

tes hi the Unlvershv Bibool of Ails 
Botlal Studies The appointment 
dute fiom Jtnuaiv 1 lJtiti m cinUu 
bv arrungement PBithar panbulars mav 
be obtained from the PoKlstiai Ocuu,e 
Street Glasgow C 1. with whom 
a pollen Mona (ten copies) should b» ludit id 
ncA Intel than Julv 16 1U6S 


For further 

announcements see pages 
1227, 1228 and 1229 


UNIY1 RSITY OF CAMBRtDOF SCHOOL 
OI AGRICULTURE ApphpatUiiKi are invited 
fm the post of Rt search OJflcu in thi Farm 
Lionemtrs Branch Quajittcatluns all uld 
liulude au honour* degree In EeonomlD. oi 
AailtfUltural IconomlLH Halan £1 4(M) s 
£ £ t (HHI Appointment la loi pel lod* 

not mceedlnK live vears at a lime 
CtiQiiaencInu aalatv aecnrdlna to a«e 
QualSli utlons und experience A limited 
contribution mav be matte toward thi leutma) 
expense* of the suceenaful eandldate Appli 
in writlna to the Becietaw Srhtxil of 
Agtleultuie Downing Street Cambridge 
glvlttp the names ana addieascn of uni moie 
than tluee referaea Fnrthei paitkulara are 
available fiom the same spuicl Cloning date 
June 30 1966 


STATISTICIANS SOCIAL RQIKN11STB 
lequfied to help In the derelopment of new 
techniques in BBC AUDIENCE IthSKARCH 
Vacitfii >ea for men and women In London 
painpnent but ahori-iARn or pan-time 
cuntroits considered MaxTmum salnrv 
between f i tm pu» and AJ. 60 O p» 
depeadm, on made Of the pout run 
puirkulu and appHnvMoh foinv can be 
obtasird by writing to Appoint menta 
Dep40tnvent BBC, London W l within live 
day\ Fkaae enologe addreoaed ti^wap 


envelope quoting teiewnee 16 <3 544JEct 


University of Glasgow 


gS»SOT^8S ,ALAND 

Ledweship in Applied Uotiomics 

Applications are invited fo» a Leciuitjdnp in 
A pitted tconomlo* in the Depnitment of 
boclal and Economic RSMatOi The ealuij 
scalf 18 £1 400 bflr MM U EtJMS p«r annum 
The initial salai> will be fixed according to 
expetience and qtiallfientlons 
Am>lkatkut 8 (eight copies) sivuuld be lodged 
nut lutei than June 31 1965 with the 
undgrsiened fioni whom fuithet partlculajs 
ttiAv tie obtained 

ROBT T HUTCHESON 
BeoieUi^ of the Unlveivltj Court 


Queen Elizabeth College 

(uiilvenrtlv of London) 

CAMl'DLN HILL ROAD W« 

Appointment oi Pnnctpal 

The Collcue Couni II will ahmU> b« 
conMdeilng an appointment to the i di t 
Pilnclpal which betonieb vaiaut on 
Octobei 1 . l%fl 

Apphoaiions ur» Invited from tnun ind 
women with suitable academk qualltu aim 
and admin la trail re eiperleno* Fuitlict 
partlculara puo l>e obtained fiom the 
Secretary of the Council to whom appli iiionv 
should be sent bj Octobei 31 1906 

RothmanB Fellowships 

ApplkatlonK uil Invited for Rotlnnuns 
Fellow ships which aie aw aided undei ih» 
Rolhxnans Unlveisltv Endowment Fund sl 
up bv Rothmans ot Pal) Mall (Auitmtii 
Limited to enable Fellows to undeituki 
postgraduate work within a unireixlM ci 
approved Institution 
The FeUowxhlpa will be aw aided at lw 
levels The benlor Fellow rhlp la of <n 
annual value of not more than £ A 6 imm) 

The Junku Fellow si lip Ut 111 two giaden M c 
first of an annual value oi from CM lw i» 

£ A 1 690 the second of an annual value o( m t 
moie than L AJ 000 A Fellow may be paid 
travelling expanw* Inewued tn taking up thf 
Fellowship and remming to htn home 
Xa addition. gfi amount of £ A60Q pei 
annum towards fees and expense s includm 
the purchase and nialhLqnanca ot eauipmttit 
time bt/ paid to the nrriferstty or institution 
where the FeUow la wet king „ „ , 

PrefereneeTn the eward of the Fellowship 
will l>e given to those ipplicunts who w i ti to 
work in an AuxtiaUau univeisltj oi 
institution and only in functional * 

ciicuinxtancev will an awaid be made In 

»nf^ , s?« fijraiitesrst,...» 

detail^ may 

be obtained traiu the Association of 
Commonwealth Unlvendties (firatuh Offliei 
Mai Iboiough House Pall Mall, London s \VJ 
Applleatwua oleae with the Secret an 
Rotnmivin Uiviveislt) Endowment Fund 
c o UnlveiMty oi S>dnev Svdnev N ^ W 
Ausnalla on St pic mbit I" 1165 


Uaiveroity of Bast Anglia 

University Library 

Applications aie Invited lor one appoint meat 
In the giade of ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
(A1 030 x €76 €1 27S) oi SFNIOR 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (J 1 400 x € 86 - 
£1105 (bai) x JL 86 k J 505) with F 8 S U 
benefits the uppolniinent In the giade of 
Aaskiium Llbiailan will bo subject to 
confii mutton at the end of a period 
n« exceeding three 5 «n». and on its 
itisfactorv completion the holder 
' 1 proceed to the senior grnde _ 


M^ll 


experience in Ltbrarianshlp The senior staff 
of the Utagary will be expected to specialise 
in apeciSe suoiects and la this case 
cym Itogiis^^I APipUtt re oj^ont of 

.^bulldhu. up 
^ Llbiarj 
obtained fiom 

_ _ jpst Anglia 

iriham Safi Norwich 'nQR 880 with whom 
applications (one copy) giving the names oi 
not more than three refaiees should be 
lodged not Tatei than June 31 1QC5 



USINESS AND PERSONAL 


TOP PLOPLF S EFCRETARirS an vull 
pltciri gOfiLiu 11\ bv Stella Fishot Bine 11 in 
tlk Mi and 

*+ - 

The Corporation of 
Secretaries 

Conuimv Setleiurv ship tudav lulLs fui 
N|WCI lilted ‘•kills and BoAids of DUert t«i 
have huromr intreusiegh aware of the 
advantmc* to be duived tumi uoolnt ru, 

IVCORPORA TLD SICRETAFIi ) Tile 
‘tvllabus u( the quahtjm 1 11 1 n lx 

obld liable fvom 
THt SLLitl f ARY 
DIVON8IIIHF HOUSF 
IIDIVONEHIR) hTRlJ^r 
IjQNDON w 1 


MONKS renounce the wot Id and peisontt) 

'“ISU# »'lv 0 ? S d A n . t 

iW 4 afeoot t nr and fchl investment tspect 
' ol must things owned ifivl estate antique 
books lewelleu. and more But you mtclu 
Read the JUne issue (out now) und see 
. One oopj 1a 64, 13 mouthh £1 Fiom 
* Property 3 ClementN inn London W C 

• UNIVFRSI nr or lONDON A lectuie 
I entitled Social Aspects pi Induvtilallsaii r 
In Poland will bt dillveied bv Piute si 1 
Jan BTt xapatiKki (Warsaw) it A pm on 
Jum 15th at the Lundou Ev-houl if Hun 1 
I and Poll Meal Science Houghton stitit 
\l«lwv(.,h WC- 

ADMf 88 TON FRFF WITHOUT TICK I T 
JAMAS MI ND1 KS<» 

__ V ijtnn Riulst 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


VtbC (ECON 1 LOND long teaching 
txpMiLn p olreis pjhute ti lioup rultui 
( vf 1 Hi aa coi respon lciiu coumv) n 
th* 11 (.u) and vuplkd uonumj s 1 1 
Pull and II of B Be (Econ ) Degiwe Al«n 
alf l mpuLsury subjects -Box 1 HA, 

SBC R1 TAR1AL TRAINING fol Women 
•spe tally uiu\eit>it> guduutes and oldei 
vrcleriH fl-monlh and Intensive 1* woefc 
Coin si s Write Prini tpul L)i\u s 
158 Hullaud Puik Avenue W 11 I VHk 4f>34 

C OMPUT1 H PROGRAMMING Train f or a 
well paid i> jMf In this expanding field through 
10H Fm dctulls of new home-xtuil> com sex 
(III IBM 1401) Write 108 (Dept 4341 
PaiktuTeHmd London SWU 

Home Study Courses 
B Si . (Leon) LL B, 

and othei external degieex of ihe Umvusltv 
1 1 Lond m AUo Aceoubtsntv Set rotuvjtUilp 
Luw Cutting Banking Insurabce 
Miukethi) act und manj (non-evnm ) 

1 hums in buulaaxs subject* Including Mie 
rnw Biockbiokers and Stockjobbers pourne 
Write tnduv foi details oi advice stating 
xubJeM In which Intele^ted to 

Metropolitan College - 

(Dept 093) St Albaus 
01 r ill it 30 QiitMit Vk to 1 la Street 
L ndon GC4 City 6874 
(Iiundtd 191,0) 


Tuition at Home 

Wolsey Hill (EM ltfH) piuvidos. su pssiui 
c niis^s fo) (.1 f 1 I (uil I Minima B uds 
and tor Londm UnUtuallv Fxternil 
B fin- E on BA DO. B bi J L B De iei 
also Diplomas and CeiriAenrrs 1 H4 Wolst* 
Hall atudentv paMed B Bc.C 1 . 011 , sinre i960 
TalMon *Ki for L«vr StatlsMcul Sccrtturl l 
aud other Pruf««sionuI Exam R s A ei 
Mdeiate kes tnst ilments if desmd 
PioMpiittu film B W Shaw Pletthii 
CBF LL B Piimlpil Dept Pli 

Wolaey Hall, Oxford 

Newport and Monmouthshire 
College of Technology 

ALLT-\ R YN AVLNUL Nr WPORT MON 
Applications me invited fm the fuUuwijQb 
tnurses which fctiut in SCptembei l ll •> 

H N D BUSINESS STUDIES 
A two }etu lull time uiuise wttli an enti 
quuCflcatian of EITHER One O OJL. ” A 
levil subjeit OR an O N C D Business 
Studies 

DIPLOMA IN BUSINESS PLANNING AND 
CONTROL 

A fpur seal sandwkh couine w li,h ao 
entis quailUcatlon of EITHER Two OCT 
•• A s ' level sulMcte ohe e» wdileh is 
Mathemaflra OR at ON C /D BwlfieeB 
StudleR with StatlstkB 

Fuithei partlcuttiw and application foim« 
can be obtained fiom thi Collerf* HcmMiui 


CRANFIELD 

Ten-Week Management 
Development Programme 
October 3rd—December 10th, 
1965 (to be repeated in 1966) 


Objectives To develop the skills, knowledge end attitudes essential 
for senior management responsibMfty 

To expose managers to the whole rsnge of marketing accounting pro 
duct ion add jtoffcy problem* an (ntet^uneuonel vfcwpgjnt 
Applicants (limned to £4) ^Mtnagdft 2$*38 years of *ge,Bponsaf*d 
by employers 

Training. Intensive and participative Eight weeks at Cranfield and two 
weeks m Europe as first hand exposure to European business 
Syllabus Operating management including Marketing Accounting 
Production, Business Policy Organisation Operational Research Net 
work Analysis and a wide range of menegdment techniques 
Fee. £550 which includes toitfen College reaWerthalaccommodahon 
travel individual gpanagement library and case material 
Farther information from. 

Tbe Programme Director, 

Management DevelepipM* ProgrRmRie, 

Cranfield Bedford (Telephone: Crgofietd 321) 
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Valorenbank 

Zurich 

Phone 25.08.33 Telex 52.642 

Transmitting Agent of 

Marusan Securities Co Ltd Tokyo 

TOKYO MARKET LETTER ON REQUEST 



STEADY... 



teir savings steady and ready 
with the Temperance 

Regulai savers. They know it nays to^entrhBt their money to a 
Society where it will be Meatfly growing With a good rate ot 
interest and readily available for any oepd. The Temperance has 
a first-rate reputation for service and security—start saving today* 
Wnto for tall particulars Ref. R.6 

TEMPERANCE 

PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 

Member of the Building Societies Association 

223-227-REGENT ST*LONhON*Wl*BE0ent7282 


mi 


NO MATTER HOW, 

WHEN, OR WHY YOU TO 

J SWITZERLAND 



UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 

5CUWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION'DE BASQUES SUSSES 
UNIONS PI BANCHE SVIZZESS 
HEAD OFFICKi ZURICH, Fnh«fc-if-trn-" 4S 
OVER 96 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 




Professional Banking Service 
With A Personal Tooth 
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Retail Business » 


cn c. I 

marketing and retailing. ‘ A-' •■'» *' ■•' >i <i^ .5 

•mu* 07, May 1000 faaturaa: 


PAStA 


C.i'll J 4'H W 

ti > i* ■> ? 




THE ELtollKl^yg \ 

AND Wit SHAYflWd MARKETS 


WATCHES 



rffcANK of KOBE, Ltd 

4t*od Offkat Kobe, Japan 

150 Branches, throughout Japan 
Oversees OHicet 
New York Agency 
London teorosentarive Office 


Details and subscription rates from; 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Spencer House 27 St. James's Place 
Londpn SWI HYD.P.rk f*M 07. 1 
60 East 42nd Struct New Vork NY' 10017 
Murray Hill 7-0000 


OECD 

OBSERVER 

Obtainable from: 

HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OU1CE 
P.O. Box 569, Londonj ; ■' 

or the Government Bookshops In 1.6ndqp»TdinKurgh. Cardiff BciiaM. Manchester, 
Binhlajham and Bristol or through euy SoO^ellcr. 

44 pages with illustrations. Singl^ copy; 3s. 

Yearly subscription (6 issues): 15*. 

Appearing In the 16th Issue, June 1965 1 

Wages and Labour mobility—Restrictive Business Practices, OECD 
Definitions—The build-up of electricity supplies in North America and 
Japan—How Greece trains teachers for technical schools—International 
co-operative research on road building and nftd safety—The Development 
Centre of OECD —Structural changed affecting ocean shipping—The 
eco no mic effects of fresh meat prepackaging in Member Countries of 
Agricultural education n ^Occupational pnobility in a rapidly 
growing ^fpnomy—Market teseurch by trade associations—The position on 
; the European steel market and current trends—The rpsidual factor and 
economic growth—Job and famife. 

Ptiblishedb? ‘ 4 

Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 

A tne ciliiofM at other OECEitftfef It evaitahia from Her Miijestj's Stationery Oflk-a 
(PYB), Cumuli flam, SabM Street, UUn S.E.1 


The 

HAL1 FAX 

for strength 


d securit 



ASSETS £ 792 , 000,000 RESERVES £ 29720,000 

Sheris and Deposits in the Society are Trustee 


: Head Qffkp: Hafcft 
9 Holle* Street, 


OUB,plN<SS6CieT,Y 

If ember ot$*. euttfiAe ga^tatiee Aseeciatien 


Street,WX, 


ism Offices: 5\ Strand, W.C*Ir, 
• ad Mootgate, E.C.2 


Iteelirttjyd ** a Newspapei Authorised as Second CIum Mall Pom Office D*pt. Ottawa lTuirad tfi l-.rtcland to 8t. Clements press rtd.. londonT E.C 4 PuhllKhed by The simiamiat 
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LONDON STOCK tXCHAMgg 


THB ICONOHMT-fXTtk 
INDICATOR 

(1953^100) 
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* » 2 

' : * 
lan« I 

u a 


g[ 


close 


315 7 

iSi 

High, *$ I4T 

Low. 374 3 {March It) 


Yield 

% 

5 n 
sis 


Prices* Itts 
High 1 Low 


muah. 


& 

Bff* 

w 

39/9 

47/3 

£ 12 ** 

■t 

»£!» 


Savings Bonds 3%, .. 

Savings Bon* 2*i% -, 

Savings Bonds 3%««. 

British Hnetric 3%.., 

Savings Bonds 3%.,.. 

British Eloctrlc 3*i% . 

British Transport 3% . _ 

Funding 4%.1940-90 

BritBh GasVsL .199045 

J/V?rrSffi. .2*008-12 

»J 2 lr' ,4 * d 

I Australia 3U% . 

Birmingham 4U%, . 

Lex &4% ..1974 

Australis 1% . 1974-74 

Bristol 4h% .1974*77 

Now Easland 4%.. <. ..197440 

Northam Rhodesia4% ..I97B-II 
LCC4IAL. . .,..1 ...IMMO 

SoutharnKhodetia 4*i% l9B7-« 

•wfinpM_u. *- 

f rifaMBB" 

m ] |#j[ 

J *9- aafe.:::*:**:* W™' 

Nat Provincial .£1/ 

Westminster ‘B . Cl 

Australia 4 N. 2. £1 

BOL&A . ^iV 

Bank of Montreal $10 

Bank of NewS Wales £1 
Barclays DCO £1 

t£f 


? t ttaft 1 


«»'*■ 

ft; 

45/4 
I7/7»a 

14/7*5 

54/7*i 

II 

IK 


24/4 

19/9 

54/- 

49/l'i 

14/3 

17/7*1 

gf 


«&V 

IBB 

& 

IBS 

5$ 
l SB 
21/- 
i*r»i 
Wfc. 

t4/4 

Itf: 
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Hsnibmd 
HW, Sa 


Lombard Banking . $/- 
Mercantile Credit 
UNbfcdOjMnlsgTat 

SRKdBrewerles 5/- 
■**, Mitchells B B. 57- 
Shdrr^gtoil United f£- 
DMHora . f . . . !•/- 
ShIimMM .' . g- 

£2Si»W« Brew <t 
Witney Mann .... g^- 



,_,_,cr 

. JrhMi'PfWtfr Bd. 4B/^ 

...» gfitfar- * 

NwiBpHiWw •/ 
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a&srwMir * 

_ _ Boots Pure Orug, 
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ACTION FOR MACHINE »TOOlS 


Numb with repeated ayWOm thturtchine Mel irttuwy Mimm 
way out ln»pra^ra^imar of Ptnon flrawn^up'b. 

indusVY;^»^JNM3bec^wH^lF^ to the$e^ment|>ffp:1301. _ 

POPp&RFRONT VISIONS i, <***'' • V; >'*** 

In fiSMtf, the Socialist party has dijMelled ihf vkion of any sort of alliance Orith the 
Communists. After a mighty fight at fM party congress, M. Gaston Defferre won the day 
wJt&flis proposed federation of thCOptre page 1262. In Aus&/a.,tho Communist party 
het invoKsd esfmilafvlsion: showing revisionist tendencies; the party has tentatively 
fW|||ff;yg the Socialists; the SocMsts' 

uSlcI3wJ^eVE FOR CHOU EN-tAl Jjjf l*f |f|| If' 4 
Taffzaniartsare flattered by Mr Chou's visit to Mr NfeweHml flrkrninfa gerfflfl guest 

'diff|reniel^h^en Tanzania and,theother east; Aft 

AMERICAALLAT SEA * >; • 

Widerit Jdhhebri's attempftO develop; a policy which wHI provide the Utjwl States 
with an efficient and adequate merchant marine andapye the taxpayer mortify pas been 
w^ed^'Wit^w^'.eifdiusi^i^by anyone page1275. ; <w *; 

liUBINCSR OFttEF: HOW LONQ A PAUSE AMONt^/THC MX7 > 


nguest 
nt when 
Med the 


recovery ,ia still very hesitant the French economy « showing considerably more 
resilience. Only in Belgium is business activity, clearly weakening page 1297. 
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FROM LABFADQH 't 
MIGHTY CHUKCHILL FALLS 
M«M«WKK 
HKMMfMC W. H.l 


AS LOW AS iaJKWH. 

FOR FIRM FOWIR AT TIAR ROUND ObtAtt RORTR ti» NJWFOUNbLANO 


IWtf dREATEST HYDRO FpWER 
Pdr^TiAl IN THE WESTERN 
WORLD. AVAILABLE TO INDUSTRY 
ESTABLISHINGi IN NEWFOUND¬ 
LAND .. ♦ 9.000,000,000 K w.h„ available 
in 1969...more thin 26,000,00^000by 
1671... the full pot«nti»l by 19>3. 

TEN MILLION H.P.—equal to the combined 
output of Gmpd CouTt^Aswen. plus both 
United States and Canadian dams at 
Miegere Falls—Is being made available In 
NtivfeancHand at the lowest rates border¬ 
ing the jAthtotic ocean. 

Hum VtfbtAGB power grid under con- 
etructfoft, PLANT SITES available adjacent 
to Odd On all-year deep water ocean ports 
MATERIALS And foesh vyater readily availa¬ 
ble. tA^OUn plermful add 1 easily trained 
to skills, TRADE end technical schools 


maintained by government WAGE RATES 
reasonable, living costs moderate. 
PROVINCE OP NEWFOUNDLAND haa 
Canadian political, economic stability. 
TOWNSITES planned in hydro-poweraress 
and adjacent to grid. 

NEWFOUNDLAND (bigger than t^t Com-? 

blned anas of Belgium. Holland end 

Denmark) 4S on Great Circle snipping end* 

eir routes. North Amsrict's closest point to 

Europe. Short tea contact with Notlh end 

South America. Jet airports Include 

Gander; fail connection* on Island and 

with mainland North America. 

Brochure available on request. Inquiries on 

your letterhesd should be addressed to 

Hon. Joseph R. r Smallwood, Premier, 

Confederation Building. St. Johrfe, 

Newfoundland. * 

* 1 



and Labrador 

fTAffftttA 
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South Africa’s Coloureds 

j^Sir— Your correspondent's assumption that 
the Coloured community of South Africa M 
the victim of some malicious desire to 44 keep 
them in the scullery” (May 29 th) contrasts 
sharply with the “ victim^ ” ^gfp , 

on their present state. 

My conversations with the Capetown 
“ moderate ” Coloured leader. Councillor 
DolUe/his opponent Mr George Golding, 
and three Coloured leaders in South-West 
Africa (Mr A. J. F. Kloppers, Mr R.}. Julius, 
and Mr P. A- Van Herte) showed that what¬ 
ever bitterness these people may feel towards 
the Nationalist government for the ondigpi- 
lied enforcement of 14 petty aparthekl *W* 

1 segregation on beaches, *-- 

etc.— -they were in ffcdl ‘ 
of apartheid as applied 
While resenting * 
man can rep: 
were far more 
promise of a iriMij^fe^8Sliteent 10 ran tftelt * 
own affai^ Is that for die 

first time m yean a South African 
government / giving the Coloured com¬ 

munity 6onfe raaSstic consideration as a com¬ 
munity. TW say diet more has been done 
for them iitfcfcr the p r es e nt gownment in 
terms of education, technical training, Wel¬ 
fare, medicine and housing than any other 
government. * 

While in no way compromising their 
antagonistic attitudes to the government, all 
said that the Nationalists had made them a 
great deal better o$ titan anyone else had, 
or than anyone else had ever promised they 
would. They had an overfmlming trust 
that apartheid itself would bring 4 bwt the 
eventual dissolution of apartheid Of its 
inherent creation of equals. ‘ r 

It came as something of a shock to mf 
British sensibilities that a man can accept 
himself, as a community, as being less than 
equal. But they did. And they said so. 
But they had faith in the natural processes 
* of historical evolution, and faith that by the 
time it and apartheid had brought about some 
measure of equality the South African 
government would see it and accept it and 
make constitutional provision for it—Yours 
faithfully, Keith M. Hancock 

London, EC4 

The National Plan 

Sir —Having just read the Institute of 
Economic Affairs pamphlet “The National 
Plan,” when I saw your own comments (May 
29 th) on Mr John Brunner’s critique I was 
surprised by your somewhat add reaction to 
this timely examination of a highly suspect 
undercover exercise in pure crystal-gazing. 

In common with many others in industry 
who are required to carry out their own plan¬ 
ning exercises, I never fail to be chastened 
by the divergence of expert opinion on the 
future trend of business—let alone thg hind¬ 
sight of subsequent, experience* , However* 
unliftft 'Mfefift rekavtfy 

modest scale of most Industrial planning does 


permit a degree of flexibility to compensate 
for the worst excesses of under or over¬ 
optimism. 

I am sure there are many who share these 
doubts as to the desirability of the statistical 
straitjacket that is bring busily woven for us 

M%m bebtfe?mnde torbring Kwtiiijtafbe 
tight of day. Not the least surprising aspect 
of this whole affair is the way in which die 
journals of opinion have leaned over back¬ 
wards to avoid making any comment on what 
has beep going on.—Yours faithfully, 

Americans / f 

8nfc%4m tdfog the phrase “Those Moody 
Americana” on the front page of The 
Economist you are merely crying to attract 
attention and are too ignorant to know that 
mtfm^pp^ have not rite time or wish to 
readIflfmridtt and only get a wrong impres- 

This tone nOhmg does 
country and *j 

with a country 1 
do without. We __ 
ribly do not always 
but if we went adv 
this filthy way we slrtuld have no friends 
at all.—Yours faithfully, D. H. Forbfs 
Oxted, Surrey 





good to our 
friendship 
p we cannot 
ds who pos¬ 
se should like 
''titeir faults in 


The City t 

Sir— Mr E. A. thane’s letter (June 5 th) is 
typical of p limited approach to economic 
policy that Is all too common. He criticises 
the government for damaging “ the delicate 
madifoery of the City and the tremendous 
woffcMra* influence it has. . . He can * 
only want tip goyeramept to* preserve this 
“ delicate machinery ” as £ result 01 an altru¬ 
istic interest in the smooth functioning of 
international trade or because the City is a 
source of income for the country as a whole 
The government would be acting in the 
country's be& interests by preserving the 
Qity'e “world-wide influence” only if the 
net earnings of the City were greater than 
the increase in national product that could be 
obtained by ignoring City interests and con¬ 
centrating on breaking the stop-go spiral < 
What are the net earnings of the City ? Per-'' 
haps £100 million or £200 million ; I do not 
know. And I have not seen any esumates 
by spokesmen for City interests. But they 
are almost certainly less than the £500 mil¬ 
lion or so the country would receive if the 
rate of growth were raised from 2 per cent 
to 4 per cent. 

It is unlikely that the whole of the City’s 
earnings would disappear if sterling ceased 
to be a major international currency. Mr 
Crane is entitled to stick up for the City as 
die source of his own income, but he should 
not confuse private benefit with the national 

3 se, let them 

argue it in quantitative teams rather than 


attempt to sell the goverm&eat whtt 
very well be a white efophant*—Y##s fi 
futiy, AUStaib McAti 

Canterbury, Kent 

(May 29 th) that “the defeat Of d* Ui 
Arab Republic remain, Israel'* e«QtlM 
and then he goes on *ss«dafclng on m 
tactical mom envisaged % Israel .on 
ground of this aMumptjku. I 

But no Israeli political orpubflfjearfir 
has ever considered Bgjpft, ftp> «ajffotb t 
Arab country’s! defeat Mlsnrttf* femtpton. 
central aim It pelf, 

country, and ea| wp regtii thfct 
' to mate *uch great nadoepl 
ta to lifeguard c ' 

‘ Sy<«Hir,pdj 


against 
The 

*•1 

blhty of Israels atgj 
within the next test 
the Israel C*x 
ment of the Ii 
of this Arab fear 
danger of an 
race. This danger cfc 
sustaining Israel’* 
strength and, at the applying 

effective intemationti pwaim fo^tnel arid 
the Arab countries aim to reach an initial 
agreement on supetyifteri htiefoar disarma¬ 
ment In this troublesome part of the whrld.-*- 
Yours faithfully, frouoA Ben-Moshe 
Jerusalem ^ 

. Systems Building 

Sift—I was interested and impressed by the 
survey in your issue of May 29 th. It has, 
however, one peculiar aspect. At no point 
js the work of the Greater London Council 
in this field referred to although, taking both 
development work and actual building into 
consideration, it has probably wider experi¬ 
ence than anybody rise in this, country. 

For instancep as the London County Coun¬ 
cil, it began its first largy-acalc exercise in 
rationalised prefabrication back in 1956 : it 
continued with a scheme in total industrial¬ 
ised factory building (British) for housing in 
1959 : it collaborated with Messrs Wates in 
developing the most advanced site < factory 
method in the world for 21 -storey blocks in 
Paddington: it has a four-year programnfe 
using a Danish system (already two years 
under way): and is currently placing orders 
with two Swedish systems, the Allbetong and 
the Sundh, and a French lightweight systety. 
In addition it designed the heavy concrete 
and timber industrialised two-storey house, 
in connection with which you only refer tjp 
the council as a client. Finally the counril 
has* taken out patents for a steel framed plas¬ 
tic (glass fibre reinforced polyester) clad al- 
storey block which it hopes to get on tile 
ground this year.—Yours faithfully, J 
London , SE19 Kenneth Campbell 
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Electricity helps you get more out of every working cloy* 
and lowers production costs 
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• The power of electricity can give 
you the highest possible output from 
every minute - whether you operate 
five days a week or more. 

• Human energy can cost 500 timet 
ai much as electrical eneig> for the 
samejob. 


V ' 2 J 


• It is important for you to enquire* 
from time to time, whether you nave 
a process that could be performed 
belter, more quickly and more 
cheaply by the power of electricity. 

• Remember ~ proc esses, as well as 
plant, become outdated. 


Your Electricity Board is ready to help you with advice 
and up-to-date literature on a wide range of industrial 
applications. Aik for an Industrial Publications List — 
covering Data Sheets, Industrial Monographs and 
Pioductivily Books - and a Trim Catalogue (and get 
your name put on the regular mailing list). Or wnte 
to the Electrical Development Association (1 /E/a), 
Trafalgar Buildings, 1 Ch*i fng Cioss, I ondori swi. 


Electricity puts power into production - lowers costs 
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In London and the Homo Co untie*, for instance, there is an 
average of 2,733 people to the square mite. But in the 
North East the figure drops to only 6*8, This shows how 
much more space there is in the Northumberland, Durham 
and North Riding Region. 

The North East offers magnificent, unspoiled countryside 
and coastilne. The roads are comparatively uncluttered^ 
Spacious living comes, too, from the way money goes 
further. Educational facilities are being extended. Ahd there 
is wide scope for enjoying sport entertainment and the arts. 

There Is pientjroFspecefornewjndustry as Well With 
many fully-serviced 2tee available. This is backed up by 
financial aid, with free depreciation of net plant costs and 
grants of 26% for building, 10% for plant andmachinery. . 


At the same time, a keen, adaptable lab 
at hand to serve new manufacturers, 
available for the new development ofl . 
end communications are excellent 

' * v. - ■' 

Many firms new to the region are doing vefljwf& JtaWJ* 
tho time for your firm to Join them to bWtiflt-|i^ f \' t 
the growing prosperity of the odiv North £iii v " 



Forjurthef information 

ask your secretary to write ip 

The North East Deveid$m^t'Dolmen 

20 Coliingwood Street 

Newcastle upon Tynef 
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Who’s 
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Business has Its Wind-spots, and the commonest coven 
the whole area of office copying. 

Check your Own requirements. In a month you rna) 
well find you need more than 2,000 copies of standarc 
or assorted documents, which means that you need : 
Rank Xerox* 914. For less than 2,000, you need itt 
smaller volume counterpart, the new 813. 

/ 't 

The sheer, practical advantages of Rank Xero> 
machines amount Id a iota) revolution in Qffice copyinf 
techniques. No messy chemicals^ tiip cpatfy sensitisec 
paper; no drying time; no gradual fmag$^|j|>.... 

Inmtnnrt niin'nr'itinrjri j~nnft»nded ir 
seconds', and. bone-dry^oppaper 
.Extremely. cKahpiy, $rox copier 

entail no 

- But xaracppyfri$ Is If'-ta^lnos you th< 

expertise.; of the'people far Out Ihfed in the graphir 
communication field—Rank Xerox. They will offer yoi 
their complete service of advice and show you how 
xerocopying, through its versatility, speed and economy 
introduces a new peak of efficiency, raises office copy¬ 
ing to the status of a true management tpd1,f 

Why not ask us to arrange a demonstfatlbh t 


•XffQx it « fegiftwtd trad# iharfe of ftefik Xerox Limited 


m 


ItaBH 


a For ih« larger f * Lu luiiisHfcL 

^ orgonlaatioh. 171 

Tin Ranh (Ae^BSSb 

Xerox 914 ||. b 

Mffir sMagsU- 

sfe**- in 

MwW'4 y. it L . 

newcomer D ]| 

* #>m at ta a( R » • *»•<;• * a**-*. If;*.' * ■ * 

. 8 - 

- j t s' .. 

, i .. -t vj> , *j ii'iF ,•*+ J r J - . » >• ' - 

YouriRiijn|h|!|epaiidl on shared information 

’’ ^ : jcvtii . «■ ^ ■ 


XI R( 


^9^awrthi»yitiK\k aywygpfl. jamir ay wy 

to* XertX (Itotala) Umhad, Oaf. to. M-»i «■ NrtoW to**. IfclLjtotaent SOlt. 
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How to address a satellite 


The G.P.O. tracking station at Goonhilly had to be 
made more accurate, more powerful, more sensitive 
so that it could communicate with "Early Bird", the 
new and more distant satellite to be used for com¬ 
mercial telephony. 

Thai's why a new paraboloid reflector in the form of 
twenty-four adjustable 'petals' has been installed. 
The reflector has been made from 2Q tons of 'Silver 
Fox' 316 stainless steel, made by the Samuel Fox 
subsidiary pf United Steel. The choice of material 

WHERETHERE’SPROBRESSTHERE’S 



lexical and electrical 
p'rbpisjteF^d*M^P^\^f^s corrosion in a 
sea-tte^'^>8(p<^j^^' 

The 

from a special .. 

ham. another Unfj^pf 

Jodrell Bank ra<«i|||nm||te^^a^i^^j" v ' r ' 
erected by United^H^t^w^^^f^iny t$ 
ted. United Stee^4ltel|^||^p^y tHj»-1| 
demanded by ther«M|^^4 ' 

** ‘ ■' S *4 .■ # 



THSVUNITSO ^SmL COMPARES LIMITS©, THE MOU^li 

* ..nj£rif . f \ \ \ 



BROOMHILU SHfFFIitO 


HEPFIEU) eooel 






'A 


/ AFTER 5 YEARS 

70 (FREE OF U.K. INCOME fAX) 
Repayment at only one months notice 

: , *' V'X 

FURTHER DETAILS FROMPbsT OFFICE* AN 


mm* 
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Headquarter** 

Allegheny%u4t»jU Sleet 
Corporation 

Aluminum Ceaxm^ny of Am«>u& 
Blaw*>Kno* Qemsny 
Calgo G<& 'pfmmm 
ConsoilidMlon Ctfcal Company^ * \ 
Copperw«M^JBt<i«t Company- 4 * 
Crucible Steel Cbmpany v . 
Drove Corpofdtion .*■ 

Firth SlorlJnf fcie. * 

Gulf Oil Coiapbration 
Horbiaon-Wjf^cT Hefraf-tonol 
Company^ : 

H. J. Iie«&lgompany 
Hepponstal* Company, 

J. H. IlittmP St Sons Company 
Jcssop S&el Company 
Jones Sc Laughlin Slot i 
Corporation 

•Toy M$lktf)ecturirtg Compiny 
Kennaiitfet*} Ino* 

Koppors Company Inc* - 
kee-Norsc Company 
Levinson Sled Company 
Mcsta Macliino Company 
Mine Safety Appliances Company 

$ri^W ¥■ • *** %*' #.*. V ¥ * 1 V, 1 •*, S, V 


<r .r v- ' - -J.V, - ,- y 

Kocltuu' Malawi* St Er^ipmenb 
Corporation 

"PofWCmft Corporal Ion 

Coke & Clininirnt 

: .l^lUiburgiH I’taie Glass Comp.-my 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 
H. K, Pbrter Company, I n<-\ 

.II. H, BoborUon Company 
}M^eU Alatiu fad ur ing 
Conspony , 

Tkxkw^lNShiiwUrd Corpora tioki 
, KusfrEiigfnocrtng Company 
Shenango Furnace Company 
Talon, Inc. 

. tTniott ISIect rio SU?<-1 Corp'rt-nUuil 
trusted Engineering and 
Foundry Company 
1\ S. Stool Corporation 

iCitnicrul Olliers 

Vesuvius Crucible CoJup-m\- 
Washington Sled Corpoi.iiio-} 

Wtistinjhoiwe Air liwko 
"Company:. 

‘Wcalinghoiw Fleetnc , 
Corporation 

. i&dyin h* tjotnj^uy , 

iV *• ■ w 


Pittsburgh National Bank 
is your local contact 

European Representative Office: 

20 Place Vondfone, Paris l 1 *', France 
Phcjaie: RkheHeu 97-89 | 

Cable; tlTTSBANK 
^efcxl mBUliG 2fc8 i 1 
RcpresentalIve: Pierre A. G illior*>n 

Bead OJB<se:Fiflh Avenuo tnid W>od *t 
Pittsburgh^Pcmiaylvania 15*230, U.£.A. 

Cable; FIHSTBANK 
Telex; FIRSTBANK 0/56-83:1 v 
Manager; William Boyd, Jr.> Xi^v Vrte/'Honi; 

PITTSBURGH 
NATION AKBANK ▼ : • 



Going t<>i Rome? 
jHjiive ft view of 
S t%e 'City that 
Caesar never saw. 

Aj the Cavalicri Hilton, high on Montc^iario, 
manager Olaf Bonde has an incomparable 
vfojv of Rome. He also has landscaped gardens. 
*' a swimming pool, tennis courts, excellent 
* ■* restaurants and night life as exciting as a 
Rpman candle. Even a free private bus service 
to tl^f heart of Rome. 

(avalieri J-Jilton 


Gq international—with all the comforts of Hilton 

For reservations, sat your travel agent or t*U any Hilton hotel or If It ton Retention Office. 



wop^toAthens ? 

v S^iminapoo! 

in a terraced Grepian garden 
at the Athens Hikon. 

'> i ■ '7 >• 5 

At thoAthgps Hm ipil^dnd that mtaagef 
lean frjerre Piquet has f n iyp for Grecian 
splendor, lie'll offer youpgwfouning poo! in 
terraced gardens, a Bytamfo ^Rfo, an authentic 
Greek tavttn where tlffi loc^Jfoumets gather, a 
roof-top supper club... and beautlfolty- 
appointe*! guest rooms with view* of the 
Acropojis, city dr sea. , , - .' ; 

ATH€NS HILTON 


MHihi 

tji* 

ipm 
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The wonderfu fly reliable, 
permrnihce of all Vent*A)$$Mii 


Th« three overwhelming advantages pi Vent-Axle unite ere 


reliability, quality, and choice of models end fitments. There are 


window, wall and roof unite for every ventilation task. Specify 


the unique controlswitchfor threeffiee^4ifi^^ng bqc»t>:an<* 
reverSIbHfty. Specify automatic or Imehimer . r .'all taken dbwh, 


cleaned and replaced with the greatest ease. 

Choose Vent-Axle unite forkeypo!a& ; __ .. 

business, in your home, indbe rssi/red of trouble-firae, controlled 


ventilation for as long ahead as you care to look. 


*KEY points Wherever people gather together in, confined spaces 


Wherever fug and fumes, steam, smoke, smells or dust prevail. 


ASK TOUK SLSCTRICAL SVPPLISIt TO D«*IOM*TKATa A VSNT-AXIA 


fent-Axle Is the registered trade mark of Vent-Axle limbed 
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Defaffs of service facttfties 
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PKIUK Of A CUSSBUWB KVER SIMT OF W 



QImi battles are so much a 
pert of our everyday life we 
seldom notice the number 
used. In feet we use a great 
vnhrty, and the demand im¬ 
posed on the manufacturers is 
very heavy Indeed. At the Surte 
glass works In Sweden, for 
Instance, they have to produce 
no less than 290,000,000 
bottles a year. 

One of two %k compressors if the Surte single one of these boftfeS 


Works which hfsv run coMtfwoufy 24 hae to bt individually blown from 

Mtf thi, reqwe* a 

prcs^tjFffhtoptoL - never failing supply of sir. Where 


does it come from ? Atlas Copco Tt is Reliability of this order to- 
air compressors gather with Inherent versatility. 

The application is ohe which which ties behind the Increasing 
exemplifies the reliability of Atlas use of Atlas Copco compressed air 
Copco equipment Compressors equipment not only for specialized 
installed at Surte as <opg ago as operations such as bottle blowing, 
1934 are still working, and one of but afso for general engineering 
the latest-a rotary screw com- projects both large and small the 
pressor of advanced design— world over. 

installed five years ago is still as - 

good as new even though It has ^ 
bean rap continuously, twenty- -* mW 

rtyf houp •• <f»y dvery <tay §§±Ed |£ f [flBCO 

throughout the years with-only twa^ 
short breaks for routine servicing. * 


GROUP HEADQUARTERS ATLAS COPCO AB STOCKHOLM 1 SWEDEN SALES & SERVICED OVER 100COUNTRIES 


guts contpres&pdT |rfr 

to work for the world 
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S o fur, the calculated gamble of last week’s rednciioxi.m Bank rat^acem^ |qbo 
coming off. Because the move Was* read parity as a sign * of *. 
confidence, sterling seems no weaker on the exchanges P# 
would have been at 7. If this trend continues, and, it $ill l ! VpJfo 
Callaghan will deserve to he as warmly congratulated for, having, gu^ised rjg^ 
as he—poor man—was heartily thumped by all the critics cp previpug oQc^pt^ 
when he guessed wrong. But where, In terms $ broil slxategy^ dpeVBri^n'f 
economic policy go from here ? Wall Street tjtemors, electoral 
the news that members of the federation of British Induces 
are now markedly less optimistic about the future although grill thipk 
their current output is going up, the response to Bank rate: a$the*£ combine 
to make it desirable to ask the question anew*. " , j ' * 

There have, until now, been three possible sprategies^on 0fiefi aod ene of.the 
difficulties has been that the Government has never been quite sure which one 
it thinks it is following. The first possible strategy, the old style Treasury line, 
might be called the policy of brave black determination. It has been to screw 
down the batches with a tightly deflationary squeeze on fasSmdj and tor 
ministers to cover thetaselves politically by saying that* the nasty dungaroly ate 
having to do were made necessary by the terrible mess which the Conservatives 
left behind them. The second possible strategy, which seems ti bo favoured by 
Mr Crossman and possibly also by Mr Wilson* might be called {he policy of 
small pink trimmings The idea here is that the Government, although keeping 
the general squeeze on demand, should offer some inexpensive chveftd) 
sweeteners with public money to people whose votes are considered especially 
important: say, to some classes of mortgage-payers. The third possible Strategy, 
favoured by Mr Brown and his expert centre-left economic advisers at the Depart¬ 
ment of Economic Affairs, might be called by its critics the policy of the roseate 
glow, and has already been dubbed by ruder opponents as a mere Collection of 
faith-healers’ nostrums. The DEA is constandy emphasising that it is important 
for Britain (nationally) and the Government (politically) to recapture the image 
of a country that is trying to be modernising, competitive, dynamic. The DEA 
is therefore probably allied to those who fear that the credit squeeze on demand 
may be going too far, although it would like to be tougher than either of the 
other two schools in the implementation of incomes policy as part of the battle 
against rising costs 

All this may seem very old hat, but it is important to decide which old hat one 
wants to be wearing. Externally, the justification for the policy of brave black 
determination—including constant ministerial emphasis on the long-term mess 
that the Conservatives left behind them—is that this is supposed to be the only 
way of restoring foreign confidence in the long-term health of the British 
economy. This view that confidence can best be maintained by a display of 
extreme self-denigration and masochism has always seemed open to some doubt; 
and that doubt has been confirmed by the rather weird way m which foreign 
holders of sterling initially reacted to last week’s cut in Bank rate (perhaps, one 
cynic has suggested, the best next’step would be for a delighted Bank to^toy that 
it is now so confident that it is not going to pay interest to foreigners at all). 

Internally, the question to be asked about deflation is the time inter**! at 
which it is aiming. Any measures of squeeze imposed now—or, for that matter 
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maintained now—ere likely to have their main effect on 
demand in perhaps six months’ time. So the orthodox ques¬ 
tion for Keynesian economic planners is: does one think that 
in six months’ time the pressure of demand upon Britain’s 
productive capacity—a capacity increased by last year's 
heavy new manufacturing, investment—*vfll be so high as to ; 
threaten dangerous bottfepdriig Or sofpdently low to threaten: 
an undesirable cutback in investment nod innovation ? There 
is at least some case for supposing that we may by then be 
in the second situation, of too li&lodemaod, or at least tend¬ 
ing towards it There is theriffofe also a case, so far as 
external factors allow, for getting into a posture of readiness to 
restimulate. This is nof just a politicians’ urge. It is, in the 
deliberately guarded terms used here, a policy that is also 
favoured by very many (though admittedly not all) government 
and noagtwernmeat economists. 

However, the most dangerous way to relax would be 
through dp|i£Lqr of too repay pink trimmings. Labour should 
by potl hafe Written on its {deeding heart what the reaction 
of Britain*# foreign creditors was when it introduced a large 
increase in old age pensions in November’s crisis budget. Un¬ 
fortunately, time is a danger that die Government may seek 
to ease its passage in these pre-election months by new, if 
paltrier, popular handouts. These would be advertised at 
home as much bigger benefits—to house purchasers or rate¬ 
payers or whatever—than they really were ; while they would 
be excused to foreigners as very small alleviations, costing 
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only, sav/some £ip MMmt 

probability is that the message would then be read by the 
wrong people the Wrong way round. Foreign creditors might 
read the trig domestic build-up, and faMy assume that the 
British Government* was profligately squandering its borrowed 
4 money. Domestic electors would know that evpn,£iU> million 
a year would mean a preset, if evenly spread, of^ooly jusf 
over iid. per week per head of die British population; and; 
really, votes for Labour are not likely to be bought as cheaply 
as that. If not evenly spread, any vote-seeking Labour bandE 
outs—for example, through some (but not all) Variants of 
Mr Crossman’s proposed cheaper mortgages scheme, dis¬ 
cussed on page 1303—would be liable to cause as Much resent¬ 
ment from people just outride the net as they would ham 
gratitude fnoh people just inside it. 

Instead of die pink trimmings, better by far the (osftate glow. 
If Labour can afford any stimulus for re-expansion in the 
months ahead, let it be given not through expansion of the 
social services, old or new, but through some major incentive 
for maintaining industrial investment in new plant and Equip¬ 
ment. - Even if one dismisses Wall Street’s worries as all my 
eye and William Martin, there are increasing international && 
well as national signs that it may be needed. 

(An article on page 1303 discusses the best and worst ways 
for Mr Crossman to fulfil his pledge on mortgages ; on page 
1305, the FBI’s survey of British businessmen’s opinions ; on 
page 1312 a report on Wall Street.) 


The Monsoon Campaign 


How dangerously will the war in Vietnam 
develop during the wet weather ? 

"XWthbn and' if necessary,” said a State Department 
W spokesman on Tuesday, American troops in Vietnam 
will fight to help their South Vietnamese allies. The protests 
that followed (see page 1273 for American reactions) make 
one wonder what on earth the protesters think the Americans 
are doing in Vietnam. They long ago stopped claiming that 
they were there simply as advisers, it being clear that advice 
alone would not stop die Vietcong and its allies stuffing South 
Vietnam into the bag. American airmen, marines and para¬ 
troops have already been in action, in attack and defence; 
nobody ever thought they went there just to garrison a few 
islands among the Vietcong’s paddyfields. 

The correct aim of the United States in Asia is to draw a 
defendable line somewhere between China and India, and 
hold it. This involves, among other things, preventing the 
Vietcong from achieving a quick and total victory over die 
South Vietnamese army during the present monsoon. The 
VietcQog’s successes in the last fortnight have produced more 
signs qf wobbling among South Vietnamese politicians; 
they need the encouragement of knowing that South Viet¬ 
namese soldiers will not be asked to fight on alone. For the 
New York Times to describe this as “an American war 
against Asians ” is a depressing piece of intellectual sleight- 
of-hand. Was the Battle of the Bulge—and the American 
counter-attack out of it—“an American war against Euro¬ 
s'”? 


What this week’s news has made clear is that the Vietnam 
war has now left the stage of guerrilla operations. Only the 
fact that American air power prevents the Vietcong from oper¬ 
ating in large, vulnerable formations has so far stopped the 
process of escalation reaching the level of a conventional war 
of movement. The scale of operations is indicated by the 
numbers of troops involved. The United States now has over 
50,000 men in Vietnam, supporting a South Vietnamese army 
of about a quarter of a million. The Vietcong is reckoned 
to have about 64,000 “ main force ” troops and between 
80,000 and 100,000 part-time guerrillas. This rebel army 
includes an apparently growing number of northerners ; cap¬ 
tured documents show that all but two soldiers of a Vietcong 
battalion engaged at Quang Ngai on May 31st came from the 
north, and on June 7th South Vietnamese troops captured 3 2 
North Vietnamese members of an engineering battalion just 
south of the border between the two countries. 

This build-up by both sides reflects their realisation, that 
the battle for the country can be won orgeat in the coming 
weeks. Now that the monsoon has begun, the aim of the 
Vietcong and its North Vietnamese friends is to exploit a 
hard-won advantage. They have succeeded in their first 
major objective: thd cities £n South VKmslra fre now. In Mao 
Tse-tung’s phrase, 44 besieged by the villages. £ut* though 
the Vie^ong has taken over the countryside, this victory will 
not be permanent if it cannot 6e complete^ by breaking the 
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morale of tfrc 
South Vietnas*- 
ese army and 
jostling the 
Saigon politi¬ 
cians into set* 
ting up a govern¬ 
ment that will 
negotiate peace 
on Hanoi's 
terms. The Vict- 
cong has every 
interest in strik¬ 
ing a mortal 
blow before the 
United States 
can deploy any 
major counter¬ 
stroke. 

Since the end 
of May the sharp 
increase in the 
scale of Vietcong 
attacks has shown the tactics by which the communists 
hope to finish off the war. On May 31 st an attack at 
Quang Ngai badly cut up some units of the South Viet¬ 
namese 1 st Corps. On June 1 st and 2 nd the Vietcong in¬ 
flicted heavy casualties on government forces in Pleiku pro¬ 
vince. On June 3 rd it wiped out a battalion in the same area. 
The Vietcong presumably calculates that the morale of the 
South Vietnamese army wilf collapse if the monsoon campaign 
brings ambush after ambush laid by an unseen enemy whose 
intelligence is streets ahead of its own 

This is an extremely serious threat. The mountainous 
country that includes Pleiku province dominates the vital 
Highway No 1 , the coastal road that joins the American bases 
at Da Nang and Chulai It is also relatively easy for the 
guerrillas to reach this stretch of country from their bases in 
North Vietnam and from their arms supply route though Laos 
Its occupation in force by the Vietcong would threaten any 
American plan to secure the “ waist ” of Indochina, thereby 
r cutting the Vietcong off from their northern support. It looks 
as if the Americans and the South Vietnamese have no choice 
in the next ten weeks but to hang on to what they can of 
the area and accept the heavy losses this will involve It 
remains to be seen if political nerves will stand the strain. 
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For the moment, then, the only ppssibfe tacjtips % Vietnam 
are to dig in for a bloody two end abatimonths while trying 
to avoid any major setback to America^ prestiger-fh^ capture 
of an American base (Pleiku is the most vulnerable) or, 
defeat of a substantial American fofofc.* ^Tlte. Yfetcpgg. nml 
probably hesitate to attack an American perimeter-'", T&$ 
perience of the Vieopinh in the. Red river trap, in, W51 
showed that, where the'defending side has enough fine-power, 
such an attack can fail disastrously. .But the gnetrilhff vw 
certainly make it difficult for America forces to move outride 
their bases. The cutting late in May of Highway fra. x 
between Da Nang and Huf, and the operations by America# 
marines to clear the toad since then, show the shape 0(the 
wet-weather fighting to come. 1 

When the rains are. over, however, it may be pos sible '< I t 
the communists are still refusing to negotiate op reasonable 
terms—to counterattack. This counterattack wiU prob a b l y 
concentrate on establishing more American bate* in the 
“ waist ” of Vietnam and on an attempt to dear the area 
around Saigon of guerrillas, If the Americans 'guide opera* 
tions in the Saigon area more tightly, it may be that* counter¬ 
insurgency tactics of the sort diet western advisers have long 
been urging on the South Vietnamese can be applied inore 
effectively than they have been in die pest. ' The autumn 
(assuming one gets through the summer) will also be the time 
for taking another look at the bombing of North Vietnam. If 
the American decision to go into the ground war an a hag scale 
proves enough to hold down the Vietcong^ and to statt pushing 
it back, the military advantages ai going on bombing the north 
may be outweighed by the public-relations disadvantages. But 
if North Vietnam deddes in the autumn to carry an helping 
the Vietcong to an extent that still leaves the Vietcong with 
a potentially winning hand, the bombing will have to go on. 

The big wet-weather heave by the Vietcong and North 
Vietnamese will pretty certainly achieve some limited 
successes But by now the United States probably has enough 
forces in the field to prevent a major defeat, and President 
Johnson’s decision to commit those forces to open combat 
serves notice on the North Vietnamese that they may have to 
fight a long and more sophisticated war which, even with 
Chinese aid and comfort, they are not very well fitted to sus¬ 
tain The question is whether South Vietnam’s army, and 
even more its politicians, can stand the strain any better. The 
battle in Vietnam is a battle of opposing wills. Pourvu que 
les citili tiennenl .... 



Germany Finds its Feet 

With luck, September’s election will show that post war Germany 
is beginning to shape a national consensus 

P resident de gaulle will have found on his visit to Bonn more or less over the Germans’ heads, and maybe at their 

this Friday and Saturday that the old charm has gone out expense. Until then the Germans had felt that, whatever else 

of his relations with the west Germans. Things could never was said against General de Gaulle, at least he was sound at 

be quite the same again after his television hint on February heart oyer Berlin and central Europe, and proof against 

4th that France and Russia might settle the affairs of Europe Russian threats or blandishments. But this year has shown 
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that the French president’s commitment to Franco-German 
solidarity is as conditional and temporary as his commitment 
to' any entangling alliance. He has touched the Germans 
on the raw nerve of their sense of insecurity. Where the 
German desire, until very recently, was to believe at all costs 
in the special relationship with Presfdent de Gaulle, now there 
is’irritation and mistrust just below 1 the “honest desire for 
friendship with France ” that Herr Erhard talked of on 
Wednesday. The general has overplayed his hand. 

Thjs is % considerable event in German politics. The 
puncturing: pf President de Gaulle’s appeal tb Germans has 
hit Germany’s own “ gauHists ” doubly hard, since they are 
not only tarred with his brush but are also the main advo¬ 
cates of an unyielding line towards the Soviet Union. Hence 
the sudden rise in the stock of the foreign minister, Herr 
Schroder, the champion of the association with America and 
the chief German opponent of gaullism, who was a politician 
at bay only a few Weeks ago* Herr Schrdder and Herr Erhard 
have lately been able to defend their ideas in terms they would 
not have dared to use a few months ago* 

In many ways, the disillusionment with President de Gaulle 
marks the coming of age of west German politics. Under 
Dr Adenauer’s stem tutelage, the federal republic was not so 
much a reliable ally as the model schoolboy of the western 
world. The old pedagogue taught his country the principles 
of parliamentary democracy, but in practice ran it as an auto¬ 
crat. He enforced a rigid observance of the letter and spirit of 
Germany’s commitment to the European community and the 
Nato alliance, but very much as an austere pastor might lead 
his erring flock. It was a valuable achievement, but a personal 
one. And since Dr Adenauer retired his party has been para¬ 
lysed by the struggle for the succession between Herr Erhard 
and Herr Strauss. Now, virtually for the first time, German 
politics are not in thrall to a domestic or a foreign mesmerist. 
Next September’s elections will be the first to be held by 
west Germany as a psychologically free country. 

One sign of change from Dr Adenauer’s era is the fact that 
now at last the Social Democrats have a chance of winning 
at the polls. This is partly due to Herr Ollenhauer’s achieve¬ 
ment in 1959 iu turning the Social Democrats from a marxist 
into a liberal party by dropping all hints of nationalisation. 
But it is partly also because German opinion has become less 
and less patient of confessional divisions based on who is a 
Catholic, who a Protestant and who a Red. The Social Demo¬ 
crats are at last coming out of the “ red ghetto ” that limited 
their potential vote to a third of the electorate. Today they 
could probably win over 40 per cent of the poll. This still 
may not be enough to make them the biggest party and thus 
let them form a government on their own. But many leaders 
of the Social Democrats and the Christian Democrats are 
attracted by the idea of a “ grand coalition ”—almost a 
national government—of the two main parties. 

Originally, the idea of a grq$$e KoaUfim was .launched 
because it was realised that reunification of the divided 
country would require difficult decisions that no party could 
take aloncy-such as the recognition of the Oder-Ncissc 
frontier Wlffe Poland. As it happens, reunification now fcoks 
an even moire distaM prospect than it did alter the Moscow 
tost ban treaty & £963. But, meanwhile, the need for domestic 
reform t6 feting lip to date has steadily grown. Tfep 

German education system, for instance, is even more 
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class-ridden aiad ^ "anji 

types of graduates faed* than the British and 

French systems are. Thfalso anachronistic. « 
In both spheres, dfie to the division of powers 

betwfeen the central and the various states of tbfe 

federation. To tranff^ 4 dajK of these powers to, the central 
government' would cjaftfOc Sianges in the constitution and k 
two-thirds majority inJ^ghmdest&g,* which cab fee .obtained 
only by ajjrtefoent teriwfe&the two main parties. The samp 
goes for the ceiling th^piristian Democrats want to impose 
cm the increase'in social %0fa£e? spending and frageS, in 'orqtefr 
to stop the cduhtry stirfef into me enervating habits of infla¬ 
tion practised by the! British 2md tfep French. The desire for a 
grand coalition is, in shOft* a'recognition of the growth of [1 
new society in the lp 4 ^ T ahaS 0 w of Dr Adenauer’s classroom 
manner. 1 * «- £ * - 


O n foreign policy, too/change is in the air. Herr Erfcr, 
who might be a minister, never 

tires of Saying fhat a fiew^gimerattto fs growing up which 
knows nothing of the Nazi period and will be impatient of 
any attempt to treat Germany as a second-class ally. The 
slow but persistent crawl towards normal diplomatic relations 
with the smaller east European states that Herr Schrdder 
has undertaken is leading to a resumption of Germany’s 
traditional interest in that part of the world. And the way 
in which the British and French have successively taken their 
“ moral leadership ” of Europe too much for granted has left 
the Germans with the strong feeling, expressed by Herr 
Erhard in Washington on June 4th, that America and 
Germany are now the “ strongest pillars ” of the western 
alliance. 

All these developments could in themselves lead to a grow¬ 
ing reassertion of German national aims. This is understand¬ 
able enough ; but, given the situation of Germany in the 
European and world balance of power, it could be a danger 
to the Germans, their allies and their neighbours. West 
Germany’s problem ever since the war has been whether 
it can produce a broad consensus on certain basic issues, as 
Britain usually does, or whether political rivalries, latching 
on to national frustrations, will lead to a nationalist revival. 
The September election will be a significant test of which 
way things are moving. 

Lately, as he has seen the difficulties of cohabitation between 
Christian and Social Democrats, Herr Erhard has played 
down the idea of a grand coalition. In fact, if the Christian 
Democrats do reasonably well in the election, they may be 
tempted to keep their party “ pure ” by remaining the senior 
partners in a right*wing coalition, as they are today. Byt 
much could vdepcnjj cm, tfeat ! very Iqipojrtafet figure, Herr 
Strauss, who is likely to be overwhelmingly re-elected in 
Bavaijiit* Jfrfaq resumes hi? feuding with Herr Erhard this 
could be dangerous for the future* But, given ffie* general 
disillusionment in Germany with the j&fideS 6 f Weskfent de 
Gaulle, he might well judge that bis interest is to rehabilitate 
himself as a national figure bfy supporting a grand coalition. 
If he does, a near-national gbVenitnenf, wfth a limited pro- 
gtamxfie of agreed rqfottfli, 'ttdjgftt Still conic about, ' u 
In'fcny case: seem to have got certain 

pribrities dear in theft nfindsp One'is that thr United States 
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Europe bvtjl*)^ *f flupre wtlc^wof %tBfAf#5 
problems, TBq oth<$, as,cbf distrust pf, General de 
grows,J? thgt it is,iP9tp (ifppqrjaflt thanevgr fpt ^fiesp to 
eater the European comxpon market and redness the balance 
of power oa the continent., This seems to lie be hind die 
indications that the Gcrpaps are at last prepared toda pome- 
thing really serious about tfae ,cpst of keeping a British army 
in Germany, and to agree that it be regarded as a general 
reserve for operations east of Suez, on condition (the saving 
clause goes) that any yvithdrawals from Germany are 
“ temporary.” ' ( 

The emerging consensus in Germany does not mean that 


The Oddfellows 

Wh^t on earth brings the ComnAon- 1 
Wealth’s assorted leaders to JLondhn 
next week ? Simply the fact that, this is 
about the only place they can meet 

N ext Thursday the heads of government, or their deputies, 
of nine African states, four Asian, two Caribbean and two 
Mediterranean ones, and four “ western ” countries will 
confer in London—which, as usual, will take remarkably litde 
notice. To a Londoner, a Commonwealth conference is some¬ 
thing that x o m es r o un d-erery so often, 4 ik&-a~flag .day. He. 
could not easily explain to*a«aan from Mars, or even to him¬ 
self, why this odd gathering should recur year after year. Why 
should it, indeed ? 

Twenty-one today, the Con^monwealth prime ministers' 
club membership is now too latge for the old intimate 
atmosphere to prevail. Dr Borg Olivier and Dr Banda, Pf«s£ * 
dents Ayub Khan and Nyererei, Mr Holyoake and Mr Wilson 
can hardly establish any real rapport, even when weekending 
at Chequers. Many different things are on the various visitors’ 
minds. India and Pakistan are now at loggerheads over the 
Rann of Kutch as well as Kashmir. Ghana and Nigeria have 
been exchanging angry words; so have Kenya and Uganda; 
Tanzania and Zambia are harbouring Malawi’s proscribed 
opposition leaders. Australia and New Zealand have com¬ 
mitted troops to South Vietnam ; Tanzania on Tuesday joined 
China in calling for the withdrawal of all such “ imperialist ” 
forces. Also on Tuesday, the first prime minister tp reach 
London, Sir Albert Margai of Sierra Leone, at once revealed 
that this conference wiUtfce marked *ak strongly as last year’s 
by African impatience with Britain’s policy tot Rhodesia. 

This meeting of multifariously ipped min 'frill Apt yield 
solutions tq any of their major problems. It w 4 l point pp 
several embarrassments. In tbe&fy. Commonwealth talks sue 
striedy private ; in practice, there are plenty of “leaks,” and 
it is the notes of discord that echo loudest. A sympathetic 
but plainspbkeh foreign observer described lfrst July’s con- f 
ftrence as “ fidsh Britain Wfeek.* There was enough truth 
in it to prompt the question whether these gatherings f reaUy 
serve any useful purpose or apt. 

The quick and natural answer is that them seems to be a 
i {genuine and widespread demand for them More beads of 
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W compcp jnarfcqf and Oiq 
tics?; (bey stwwam asmany, 
to swallow their doubts and, rTff# - 
Nor does it mean that (toy want tq dp, 
challenge Trance to leave Nato. But it tool 
are restfiy, to stand by their kj/ps abW» 
munity and Nato whatever Ciencra} j de 
contrary, f The gjreaf difference 
the Germany of thc ^ fifty yepra is^_ r 
seem to bg a country with apertain stp&i 
public opinion ** 

wpne pf the bull- 
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government than f ever atfc cpnVergind $n London , 
fourteenth tone. 1 ’This! fconmnjts strikfa&ly'^fth 
difficulty in arranging ttfast other msjor ft tfet riatib i u d { 
ings.' The Uhlted Nations Astarttyff in bdfosfc'l 
Asikii conference 'at Ahd«$ 5 ' ! itreMf WjjdMWiy'pdft^nOdj 
will be ovefshadetoed up tb the vOty B&rmOnient 
disputes about who should take port. The Or ganisation of 
American States has had to postpone the high-level meeting 

•perilled byscvcral s t a te s* t hr e at to buyout it~, t he " 6 e ncvffd fa- 
armament conference, adjourned since September, has no firm 
prospect of resumption. International communist gatherings 
are “ out” this year. Next week’s London meeting shines out 
like a good deed in this unsociable world. ^Whfcfi W'fhahy 
statesmen gre.unwil|ing or pnabicAQ/flF* hfhjW® whose views 
they do not share, the Cbmnldthdeaith at lehst* shows that con¬ 
flicts of opinion need not stop men at any rate meeting. 


N ot that the London conferers are moved solely by such 
pure thoughts. The other motives that bring 'them 
together at Marlborough House include the natural desire of 
the “ new boys ” (including Mr Wilson) to strut a little on 
this convenient stage. Some countries hope to collect sym¬ 
pathy on specific points—Jamaica and Trinidad, for instance, 
will doubdess make points about British immigration coqfrpls, 
while Malaysia will ask its Afro-Asian fellows tq bgtp it info 
a seat at the Algiers conference. And stmts that fog! rather 
friendless, or rather out-of tune, in their Other-.relationships 
are anxious to hold on to the Commonwealth' bond as a remedy 
against loneliness. 1 1 

Mr Wilson’s motives are a rich mfattufrg, Having, while id 
opposition, wielded the Commonweal' as a bludgeon on the 
Conservatives’ Europeanism, he could hardly fail to invite its 
members to a conference which, he presumably hopes, will 
overlay the memory of the one that Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
handled so deftly last -July. Having now die gruelling pfos- 
pget pf a lpng roonth> farther battle over the Finance Bill, 
and having exhausted the present possibilities of spectacular 
trips abroad, he' must find this colourful diversion, welcome 
enough To play host to a dozen non-aligned Asian and 
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African leaders suits him well at a time when bis left wing 
is writhing over his continued refusal to shout at President 
Johnson. Unable to do much to meet the developing coun¬ 
tries’ demands over aid or trade, he can at least offer their 
leaden a Buckingham Palace dinner and a Magna Carta 
banquet. 

The Africans will give hin^ a rough ride on Rhodesia; 
rougher, perhaps, than they gave Sir Alec a year ago, because 
they had hoped for more from a Labour government. Mr 
Wilson’s comment, ib the debate on Commonwealth affairs on 
June ist, that “ there is no difference between the two sides 
of the House ” over Rhodesia was in many African eyes not 
a reassurance but a warning. But African suspicions that 
Britain is selling the pass to Mr Ian Smith find expression, in 
any case, in the UN decolonisation committee which is now 
on safari through Africa, and in Afro-Asian gatherings like 
the approaching one at Algiers. To shirk holding a Com¬ 
monwealth conference would excite those suspicions ; to hold 
one may—conceivably—allay them a bit, while at the same 
time fortifying Mr Wilson, a bit, against Mr Smith. 

But if practically everybody seems to.want a conference, 
this does not necessarily mean that there is any strong desire 
this time to tighten the Commonwealth bond. Last year’s 
dedriops to establish a joint secretariat and a foundation to 
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promote professional exchanges might be taken as signs of 
such a desire—if there were not also so many sigh? of difficulty 
about getting such projects off the ground. The same applies 
to this year’s talk about a joint parliamentary assembly and at 
least two different'projects for a Commonwealth court. Those 
who enthuse about new ideas for galvanising the Common¬ 
wealth, and sometimes persuade themselves that it can become 
a unity so cohesive as to offer an alternative to Europe (for 
its European member; and, say, an alternative to Africa for 
its African members ?), still need to face the fact that its 
attraction lies essentially in its looseness. 

The Commonwealth can confer, at a time when! other 
gatherings find it difficult to assemble at all, largely because its 
conferences arouse no great expectations, involve no great 
strain, and commit nobody to anything much, beyond the 
general principle that it is a good thing to have some faprly 
friendly contact between people of ttfforitnt rac£% ,1bfetween 
rich and poor countries, one-party and multi-party systems, 
aligned and non-aligned—even between states that are in 
bitter dispute on specific issues. As a means of promoting 
unity, its limitations are dear. But as a bridge across gulfs 
that threaten to grow ever wider, It is something rare &hd on 
the whole useful: not because it is at all an ideal bridge, 
but just because it exists—and what else is there? 


TRADE UNIONS 

No Brothers for Cousins Fils 


T iere is an increasing body of serious 
opinion in Britain which now argues 
in private as follows: "It i$ improbable 
that a purely voluntary incomes.policy will 
work. Some day some government is going 
to have to move towards compulsion, but 
the degree of compulsion used againBt trade 
unions need not be very terrible. Many 
unions already sign contracts when they 
secure wage increases, stipulating the pro¬ 
cedure that will be followed in future dis¬ 
putes and sometimes also the number of 
months or years during which no new claim 
will be presented. This will have to become 
more common practice, and the contracts 
will then have to be given more binding 
force in both law and custom. In law, 
becabse if unions threaten to contravene 
their Own signed agreements—as, it could 
be argued* both the postal workers and the 
electricity Supply workers did last year— 
their union fufta* should be put at risk in 
court suits for breach of contract. In 
custom, because if individual workers go 
on strike , 1 In breach or unibn agreements 
from which they have already drawn indi¬ 
vidual benefits, it should become accepted 
practice that they are likely to be sacked." 
Although this view is held in private by 


influential people in all political parties and 
in none, no prominent politician has yet 
dared to express such an opinion in public. 
It is always said that any such policy would 
lead to an explosion. But last weekend the 
chairman of British European Airways 
took courageous action of precisely this sort. 
He dismissed the baggage porters who were 
suddenly disrupting his airline's peak 
Whit-holklay traffic, and who were in open 
breach of an agreement against lightning 
strikes before due processes of consultation 
are exhausted ; and he announced that any 
strikers applying for reinstatement must sign 
a document promising to abide by agree¬ 
ments in future. Mr John Cousins* spu of 
the Minister of Technology, professional 
transport union organiser at the airport, and 
apparently a block off the old block, at once 
said that his men had voted unanimously 
that they would not sign the document, and 
that other BEA workers were so incensed 
that the strike might spread. But in fact 
by Tuesday about half the strikers had 
signed the document, and other BEA em¬ 
ployees spent the Whitsun holiday blithely 
blackleggmg on the striking porters’ work. 

Labour ministers, held up with other in¬ 
dignant passengers at the aitpoh, hurried 


to express their lack of solidarity with the 
strike ; but Mr Gunter put the main weight 
of his condemnation on the fact that this was 
an unofficial strike, against the advice of the 
union. This common distinction between 
official and unofficial strikes is a false dis¬ 
tinction, based on undue glorification of 
trade union officials. The real distinction 
should be between strikes that are in breach 
of pledged agreements and strikes that are 
not. It is the former sort that needs most 
urgently to be met by firm resistance; last 
week it was so met, and BEA may conceiv¬ 
ably have achieved something very im¬ 
portant. 

POLITICS 

Alec in the Balance 

W HITSUN has brought the Prime 
Minister no relief from the perils 
of his parliamentary high Wire act Two 
Labour MPs have gone into hospital, and 
one of them 2 s likely to be away for three 
months (though this is nffW offset by a Tory 
casualty). Unless Mr Wilson can come 
to some arrangement with the Liberals, 
which still looks highly doubtful, the 
bravado of acting as if he had a majority 
of 50 is going to be very hard to 
sustain past the autumn. According to 
the betting men, it is now two to one on 
an election before Christmas, with the 
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ParliankQt, t|#es at m tfxd ofc tobfr wdm< 
If he doit decide to itfy ii wmb^ flying 
in the* ft# of all the figures, Though Ur 
party is j$tag steadily shod to dWup» 
those disapproving of Us liad&fghfp ^aVc 
never been napre hfimefout 
Let it be said, bpcc Again, no one denies 
that Sir Afoc is one of the nicest men ixi 
politics, that he has great Integrity and 
jfrhat he was a good foreign secretary. Thi 
trouble id, Jie is not an effective leader pf 
the Opposition to either the country or the ‘ 
House of Commons \ he is not at all an 
apt symbol of the efficient, modernising 
spirit which most Tories think their party 
ought tp represent. These objections do 
not apply t6 at least One, if not twO, of Us 
crown princes, and ip ah ideal world the 
Tories would be well advised to make the 
change. unfortunately, the argument 
among Tory MPs about the respective 
merits of Messrs Heath and Maudling is 
1 still evenly balanced, despite Mr Heath’s 
effective performances on the Fipaifte Bill; 
and the more cautious Tories are beginning 
to wonder whether it would not be sensible 
to soldier on under Sir Alec. They argue 
that if there is to be an early election, the 
new leader would have so little time to 
settle in that it is even questionable whether 
a swap now would make any difference 


SOUTH AFRICA 

The Turning Screw 

M any lawyers and journalists in South 
Africa nave voiced al&m at the latest 
demands made by Mr Vorster, the minister 
of justice, for further sweeping powers of 
repression. Mr Vorster has been tightening 
his screws so steadily and so long that one 
more turn might be thought to nave little 
or no news value. But the legislation intro¬ 
duced on June 5th could have the effect of 
finally silencing the protests agatost the 
government’s measure* that have gone on 
being uttered, however vainly. One of the 
new Bills would empower Mr Vorster to 
ban the publication to South Africa of any 
statement made, anywhere in tbp world* by * 
any person whom he deems to be u further¬ 
ing communist aims.” In Dr Verwoerd’s . 
republic, yod dm be deemed to'be furtjier- j 
mg communist aims If you criticise Apart¬ 
heid or speak out in favour* of non* > 
racialism. Mr Vorster could, under the new 
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without warrant, in border areas. The right 
to Mil ,wfll hie abolished-ia many cases. 


existing power to detain, indefinitely people 
wjfo have completed' sentences’ for pob'tiai 


offences. Dr Wrwotrd’s supporters’ have 
long argued that,’ a thong Other things, they 
are upholding s ttWicture of law that pro¬ 
tects South Africans from the kina of 
arbitrary rule prevalent elsewhere in the 
continent. Each turn of Mr Vorster's screw 
makes the distinction harder to recognise. ' 

RUSSIA AND CHINA 

No Thetapy 

S igns that Russian restraint is giving Way 
uridcr Peking’s persistdht Verbal barrage 
have now been confirmed. On June 6m 
the leader of the Russian delegation to the 
Indonesian Ctammunfei parry congress 
angrily reproached the chief Chinese dele¬ 
gate, Mr Peng Chen, for “provocative 
and slanderous artacks ** on Russian policies. 
He was referring particularly to Peng 
Chen’s uncompromising, attack on the 
“ Khrushchcvite revisionists ” on May 25th. 

It was probably not so much the 
vehemence of Peng CheU’s speech that 
stung the Russians; they must be used to 
that. But it seemed to provide confirm¬ 
ation that the Chinese are not interested 
in working out with the Russians some con¬ 
certed response to the Vietnamese crisis 
which would act as a kind Of occupational 
therapy on their mutual discords. On the 
contrary, the Chinese are obviously deter¬ 
mined to make the fullest possible use of 
Vietnam to discredit the Russians in the 
eyes of the communist and non-aligned 
worlds, and if possible to drive Moscow into 
abandoning all hope of an understanding 
with America. 

The refusal of the Chinese to throw a 
decent veil over their quarrel with Moscow 
is dean contrary to Russian wishes. On 
May 27ft Pr 4 VM strongly urged caution 
and tact to intec-party relations and sug¬ 
gested that time 4 should be allowed to 
“help some parties to overcome their 
erroneous views.” In Bulgaria last week 
Russia’s Mr Susioy hammered at the same 
theme. Developing world socialism, he 


sauL was a ,complicated process” which 
produced “ pot a few serious .problems,” 
One of thfse is obviously the disruptive 
effects nationalism, bus op this topic Mr 
Susw; -0M^ented.himself uritb a delicate 
warning ^gainst taking “ the way of national 
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Brussels from June ist to hf imemea 
communist parties from capitalist Europe. 

agwementte * wide taftp ofpwfofcts-^rip ’>* 
nan, European Security, CKtitdantf/ Smh^i 
Portugal and so on—aloM Unes Whkh ktid' 
dearly originated m MoscokjBut t£e*^ wall 
no hist Of Moscow's Mspjmaqil 
musiqud, no refejreha to me AjMidbW. 
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there was no pennon st v afi'brm SdriOtT 
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Looking At Pictures \ 

Befweoh them Loridbn'i two rriajof / 
picture galleries Attract about ' 
mitiiori 'Visitor* a year., Wfthotrt d 

Leonardo In the bdaneo, da In 196Zr 

the National battery's attendances 
seem to have settled down around 
the H million mark, juat Under Ino 
Science Museum's figure*: while 1 
the Tate needed last yaw's Gulbank* 
fan exhibition to take its attendances 
up nedr the } million mark, atm welt 
below the 1960 Picasao-booated >■ 
peak. It would be hard to detect any 
rising trend in these figures: would 
It be disastrously downward If ad¬ 
mission charges were introduced ? 
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to dbcutt * other subjects of common in¬ 
terest Which had been raised ”—but pre- 
suifiably left unsettled. Chief among tfi^se 
almost certainly the question of com¬ 
munist co-operation with non-cotoimunist 
parties of the Left. This subject is becom¬ 
ing increasingly fashionable in certain Euro¬ 
pean communist circles (tee the article on 
page 1265), above all in Italy, where it has 
caused an acrimrtntoui debate" insider the 


party. It is undear whether the delicate 
problems of redefining mter-party relations* 
and Hussies position in the post-Khrush¬ 
chev yvorid, were ventilated at Brussels at 
all openly. The conference may have been 
content to make its point in a purely nega¬ 
tive way. 


PARLIAMENT 

Sq Little Time 

T he Government will be hard pressed to 
finish all the legislation it has intro¬ 
duced before Parliament rises for the sum¬ 
mer recess, presumably on July 29, It would 
be an extremely unpopular move to keep 
members at Westminster even for the first 
week of August; and the leader of the 
Hou^e, Mr Bowden, is unlikely to want to 
try fc There remain therefore 28 days 
for government business in the House of 
Comntona before the recess. Two of these 
have atapdy ^ecn allotted next week to the 
committee stage of the Finance Bill and 
one to the remaining stages of the Highland 
Development Bill, There are eight more 
supply days (on which the Opposition 
chooses tfc'Aibject), two days for the Con¬ 
solidated Fund and one nationalised 
industry day 9 none of them is available for 
the Government’s legislation. Mr Bowden 
has promised debates on foreign affairs and 
on procedure at question time, although one 
of both of these could be taken, if the 
Opposition consented* on a supply day. 

That leaved at most 14 days for legisla¬ 
tion. The Finance Bill must be sent up to 
the Lords by July 5th ; even when the com¬ 
mittee stage is completed* at least three 
iftora days will be spent on its report stage 
and third reading* The Monopolies and 
Mergers Bill and the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment Bill (for which time has been 
promised) are waiting to be taken on report 
stage; and the bill to increase the quotas 
of the Internatifloal Monetary Fund has to 
have its second reading. In addition there 
are five Government bills in standing com¬ 
mittee, of which thtee—-Rent, Race Rela- 



COMMfiNTARY 

their surprise, at th.e amount of stork wftfch 
the civil servants had done on mifc Mrtn, 
election proposals* But they failed to pro¬ 
duce the Outlines of much le&islftQon Until 1 
well into this year. Simultaneous demands 
from several departments could hot dtyen all 
be met at once by the parliafiifo$a 


draftsmen, but the fault; lay orj^ 
with slow ministerial decisions. Mr fiowdeh 
and the whips will be paying the penalty 
as they try to get the legislation through 
m a short time and on a tiny majority. 


Kicking Finance Upstairs 

T he monster log in the jam has been the 
committee stage of the Finance Bill 
which will, by the end of next week, have 
taken twelve days and several nights on the 
floor of the House. The whole process has 
been an outstanding example of the ineffi¬ 
ciency of the British parliamentary system. 
Apart from the two front benches and a few 
specialists on both sides, the chamber has 
for much of the time contained very few 
members. Somewhere in the building, 
however, around 300 more had to be kept 
ready at all hours to perform die ritual cf 
voting. It is doubtful if more than a couple 
of dozen of them played any part in the 
debate. 

In future years the Finance Bill should 
be taken in a committee upstairs. A special 
committee would have to be set up con¬ 
sisting of the Treasury and Board of Trade 
ministers and their Opposition counterparts. 
But it certainly ought to be broad enough 
to secure the presence of anyone like Mr 
Harold Lever, the Labour backbench 
opponent of capital gains tax, who has a 
good deal of specialist argument to present. 
One system worth keeping in mind is that 
of the United States Congress, where the 
House Ways and Means Committee (con¬ 
taining 25 congressman out of 435) and the 
Senate Finance Committee (18 senators out 
of 100) go through the details of tax bills 
before they pass on to the floor of the 
House or the Senate, where they can some¬ 
times be approved without too much dis¬ 
cussion . A Commons finance committee 
should probably consist therefore Of be¬ 
tween 40 and 60 (out of 630) members. 
It should also be given the right, which the 
American committees possess and freely 
use, to summon any expert witnesses from 
outside the House. This would be a con¬ 
siderable improvement on the present 
method by which members of parliament 
unofficially represent interests whose case 
they often imperfectly understand* But the 
main fault of the American committees, that 
they are inclined to take an interminable 
time framing and amending tax biffs, would 
be avoided. For the committed on the 
finance bill could not deliberate too long, 
since the bill has to be on thd Statute book 
before the beginning of August if taxes are 
to be levied. If such a sywefla had been 
operating thii year it may bfe doubted if the / 
Government would have dared to bring in 
corporation tax in the ham-fisted way it has. 
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NIGERIA 

Daggersatthe Inaugural 

V ICE-CHANCELLORS of 8ft 

not oftep ^tabbed duripg ritefr in¬ 
augural address. Tiffs tapperod % 
day to t>r Saburi mpbaku, fee qe^vfee- 
chahc&lor of Lagbs University* tiiufc brib¬ 
ing to a climax a situation thtffhM tfitea* 
steadily growing mote tehse s&ce fife ap¬ 
pointment was announced on February 
2&h* Dr Btojbaku was appointed to .re¬ 
place the first vice-chancellor of fib univer¬ 
sity, Dr Eqi Njoku, whose administration 
had been a conspicuous success, against she 
recommendations of the university senate 
and in the absence of the sedate’s repre¬ 
sentative on the university’s provisional 
council. The announcepient of fee ap¬ 
pointment produced a protest frofp five out 
of the seven deans of faculties^ and fr6m 
the Lagos association of university teachers' 
by a vote by 52 votes to nil with % absten¬ 
tions. On March xst students barricaded 
themselves in their classrooms, and on 
March 4th the authorities suspended all 
students and closed the university. Sin,ce 
then protests and an appeal to the federal 
prime minister to intervene have had no¬ 
effect. It now looks as if Dr Biobaku’s 
installation will be followed by mass resig¬ 
nations, and the university’s end. 

The motives behind the refusal to pro¬ 
long Dr Njoku’s contract arc* tribal and 
political. An election is approaching in 
Nigeria’s western region. The appoint¬ 
ment of a Yoruba, Dr Biobaku, instead of 
the Ibo, Dr Njpku, is likely to reinforce 
the claim of Chief Akintola, the western 
premier, that he can give the Yoruba people 
their place in the sun. His attempt to do 
so has been supported by his allies in the 
north and the federal government, but 
seems to have shipwrecked on the obstinate 
integrity of academics. The result is that 
Nigeria may lose an institution it can 
ill do without. 


EIU Quarterly Economic Review 

SOUTH AFRICA 


Business remains confident, 
but this is bringing its own 
dangers. The government 
refuses to restrict imports; 
while its budgetary and 
monetary measures have been 
too weak to restrain demand 
significantly. This suggests 
that the balance of payments 
will’become critical by the end 
bftheyear. 
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Africa's 
fishy eye 
for 

Chou En-lai 

FROM OUR EAST AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 
Dar-es-Salaam 

W HEN souse western journalists were 
wondering aloud about where Mr 
Chou En-lai would visit after leaving 
Tanzania on Tuesday, they received from 
a senior Chinese official the frosty 
comment: “It would be insecure to 
speculate." Doubtless the question was 
tactless; it seems certain that the 
Chinese prime minister had hoped to 



But between Mr Nyirere and„Mr Gfcty att tear pearls 


pick up further invitations once he was 

on African soil, as he did las^year in his eight weeks’ tour of ten 
African countries. American* who spent last weekend smarting 
at Mr Chou's daily attacks on their activities from Vietnam to the 
Dominican Republic began to revive at the thought that since the 
other African countries had pulled the welcome mat from under 
him, Mr Chou had fallen flat on his face. 

In fact, if there was such a fall it was well concealed. In a way, 
Mr Chcu’s failure to add other African countries to his visiting 
list worked to his advantage, at least in Dar-es-Salaam, for Tan¬ 
zanians were as flattered as any young girl to think he bad come 
so far to visit them alone. The government newspaper The 
NatipnahsU caught spring fever Swd at his departure sighed raptur¬ 
ously, " May our friendship blossom for a thousand years.” In 
contrast, there was some unusually sharp criticism in The Tanzania 
Standard , which argued that “ Tanzania should not be used as a 
propaganda platform.” Perhaps not, but the worldly wise suggest 
that President Johnson would not have refrained from some rude 
words about China if he, not Mr Chou, had been the visitor to 
Par-efr-Salaam, On this point, too, it might be insecure to 
speculate. 

On less formal occasions, as when be accepted some elephant 
tusks from an elder (“ All that the colonialists left us,” he was 
solemnly told) or when he suggested to university students .that 
they should help bui|d their own campus? Mr Choq succeeded in 
being genial. But if Tanzanians fluttered with pleasure, the 
governments of neighbouring states visibly shuddered. What? after 
all, dtd Mr Chou mean exactly when be said that conditions in 
Africa were favourable for revolution ? 

It may have meant one clear thing in aiubqrban church in 
Dar-esrSaiaam where the United Nations ^mmfttee on colonialism 
has been hearing of the iniquities of Messrs Verwoerd, 4 hnith and 
Salazar from it queue of African <{ Freedom Fighters/*' ft was 
taken as meaning something quite different—« second-stage ideo¬ 


logical revolution, no kss—in Kenya, whose government replied 
coldly that it would avert ail revolutions. Other newly entrenched 
African governments have almost as mtnph reason to be wary of 
Mr Chou’s revolutionary zeal as has Mr Kenyatta. In Uganda? for 
instance, the immediate election pf Mr John J^akongc as secretary 
of the backbenchers’ association within a week of his getting into 
parliament must be worrying the prime minister, Dr Obcte, who 
has spent three years refusing this young leftist a $eat. 

To several African leaders, in fact, Mr Ghou*s visit Represented 
a threat. “ Revolution ” now means to them things that a man 
like Mr Kaggia (who is in many ways a more dangerous challenge 
to President Kenyatta than is Mr Oginga Odinga) calls for in his 
more utopian moments, things like free land for all. President 
Nyerere, unlike President Kenyatta, does his utmost to aqcmp* 
modate revolutionary attitudes. The Chinese visit showed Up the 
growing differences between these two neighbouring governments, 
differences which Tanzania’s budget on Friday will carry an 
important stage further. Which president )$ taking,the bigger 
gamble? It is the oldest argument in politics whether * leader 
has a better qbancc of survival by absorbing or by confronting Us 
opponents. 

Threats aside, the promises the Chinese, pcin^e minister made 
on his Tanzanian trip seem to b*v,c beenfew. jfo advance was 
publicly made on last year's Chinese offer to Tjmzania of £1 5 
million of credit and a £1 million grants but a textile mill with 
jobs for 3,000 Tanzanians and an 8^000-atcrc state farm should 
materialise soon frf>m these credits. J&fiyerere has also borrowed 
from the Chinese in his new campaign of frugality. More 
fnaterjalist-minded A^rkam leaders may be wondering whether 
China has couch to offer them beyond 4dfaa that could h|ve 
awkward consequences for themselves.' Taking a second look 
at China? they may be echoing Mr Chou's own proverb, “A fish's 
eye cannot pass for a pearl.” 
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Gaston in Wohdetland 




/ * 

PR0MOOR PARIS 

M GASTON ptopm* won tiecidkly, # 40 |^§ftisitf, ** 

# Sodaliat fcgrty MWess^ Iicj^at ov#the 
nd,' A fight hid lfcea pwSmiacd ml g fliht %a» got, tom , 
if this wa# not apparent in the final wu*. Th^fbcfc^ 
managed m of unity* they carried,mg, jfitlt *e#ohition 
unanimously, ML Deffene is {9 carry on a# Oati<W*WS 

and bis rival, M. Guy Molfet> is to remark' wtHbwjhgrip*ak gf 
fhenarty. Yetthc congress was a defeat Moiltt, *A* id 

theX 3 ay-Liston affair, mat mattered happens 4 tdde the ring; 

What was at sfakt was the future direditah'or the Frchch 
Socialists. Should they, as M. Dcfferre urges, rule out the 
possibility of a popular front alliance with the Communists, and 
join a new centre party ? The answer, it seems, is yes. M. 
Dcfferre has bceri allowed to proceed with his Fedirattort 
Democrate-SociaUste, Ms French version of a Lib-Lab pact. He 
was given a mandate to start negotiations with potential fellow- 
members: the Radicals, the Christian Democrats (MRP) and 
representatives of the. u political clubs.” He also got * deadline 
which should put a s’top to procrastination: the Socialists are to 
hold a national council on July iSth to give their final verdict 
on the project. 

M. Defferre’s victory was far from a facade. In the first three 
days the battle was violent bur it .was not, as* might be supposed, 
between “ fundamentalists” and w modernisers.” Though M. 
Molltt and his associates chose, on this occasion, to use the language 
of pristine marxism and revolutionary fervour, they are known 
to be as revisionist as their opponents. Nor was it a conflict 
between gauUisrs and and-gaullists. Both M. Mollet and M. 
Defferre are now'against the general; both of them had canvassed 
for him in the 1958 referendum. 

The conflict was about strategy. Since the war, die Socialists 
have sat in various government coalitions with parties to their 
Right. But, in theory, these alliances were only temporary ex¬ 
pedients. M. Defferfe is now suggesting that the party should 
bring its theory into line with its practice and join formally with 
other groups to make a large Centre party. His critics’ reply to 
this is thtg the party should Stick to the 11 socialist family ” and 
wait to set how things develop. The federation, they argue, 
involves more risks than advantages. 

The trouble is ihat M. Defferre’s opponents are stronger in 
criticism than in tptoger-propofcals. He was offering a turtf to 
the Right. They did tyfc dare to suggest a definite turn to the 
left by way of an cStecm*^ pact with the Communists. Instead, 
people spoke vaguely of the miraculous day when the Communftts 
would mend their ways. M. Defferre's supporters ^cre therefore' 


ae. 

... ** y,iwuiv^i had 

gQOjflfco memt&c* end mWe th&fr a fifths, of die electdfcte imme¬ 
diately after the war, now has 80,000 members and got less than 
an eighth of the vote *at the last general election. 

Even so, the decision was uncertain until the congress ended 
on Whit Sunday. M. Mollet had on his side the big battalions 
of the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais, the |wfc £§dalisf strongholds 
where the pa^ty has industrial workers in'its ranks, |T|iej[aytai^t 
t Ifgftittr^tlto^pfOjectcd federation was mighty. The mam line of 
v attack was , that 'it would betray soddist principles fn; the sake 
of the u management of a capitalist soifeV” "A subsiffi^f4|Srge 
yma that ft would sacrifice the party’s secular principles for the 
lake of an alliance with reactionary clericals. Even when* ^n 
. , Saturday, g vote Wta taken to select members to draft the resblt- 

* tioni, die final outcome was still yin doubt. Jn the drafting 10m- 
toittraihete were 14 Defffyr&tiA 13 Afotfafistef b 4 4 J^duld-be 

> j#* But since three of these four Bad 

* actually spoken strongly against the federation, the balance was 
tiftid me other way. How was k that next day the committee 

h produced a motion including the gist of M. Defferre’s thesis ? 

* Them was the absence of an alternative, the risk of a void. 

* Was the threat of M. Defferre’s resignation. Above ^aU, 

• ftj&e WR$ the fear of a deep split in the party. When the count 
Was analysed, if tamed out that ML Dcfferre had, in fact, the 
Stipportpf the bulk of the local party organisations. M. Mollet’s 

k first m pcerfi is to be party boss ^ he suddenly had a vision of the 
patty rived Is'tWO* and himself left with only his northern bastion. 
He fiepided to ykjm$ to preserve his party intact for a possibly 
not so distant futine when the federation, if it sees the light of 
day, collapses—if it does—under electoral pressures and b\ow$. 


T HUS, M. Defferre had to yield only a very little. He had 
already agreed that the Socialist party should have a second 
discussion next month. He has now agreed to a slightly more 
radical wording of the charter that is being offered for discussion 
with potential partners, including specific reference to the con¬ 
dition that public funds should go only to state schools. This 
goes against the existing law under which state subsidies are given 
to private (that is, Catholic) schools. The Catholic MRP is bound 
to reject the new proposal. While the Socialist party includes 
many anti-clerical schoolteachers, M. Defferre’s advisers hope that 
the party as a whole Will sacrifice its anti-clericalism on the alrer 
of the federation. 

On tearing the congress, while middle-aged and middle-class 
men were calling oh the “ damned of the earth ” and the “ galley 
slaVOs of hunger” to arise, your correspondent could not help 
feeling that he had spent foot days in wonderland. The winners 
proclaimed that their federation Was a vocation friajdritdire (a 
party aiming at a majority)!. But whit pirty, even Britain’s 
Empire Loyalists, does not claim as much ? When the enthusiasm 
is confronted by statistics, it turns out that however you add up 
the potential members of the federation—including ak groups t k 
die centre—-you do tint reach evCn 30 par cent of die law parlia¬ 
mentary poll. And; in fid, the total sum is ^ likely to be much 
slimmer tfcap the theoretical addition of aU component parts. 
M. Defferre is to face a presidential, not a pariiamentacy, election 
and he is to fight against Gefiesal de Gaulle whoTmows very well 
how to woo the centra* To reach a truer figure, one has to subtract 
die bufic of the MRP voce and a proportion of the Radical party too. 

Whin ML Ddfdrt Wit By# tounflicri two ySars ago Us sponsors 
madf tip Betaken' dpt tip Commutiisti would have 

to voce for him. Though, k itfcatiise* he Would stiff hive been 
defeated, he would have got enough votes to appear as a potential 
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GNOME-the engine 
that’s making hovering history 


:g!f M 


powers five types of helicopter 
Ordered in quantity for hovercraft 
Exported to twelve countries 



THING that ever happened to came with the installation of a Bristol Siddeley Now they are in hovercraft, powering the West- 
i ms the intr oduction of the gas Gnome engine in the Westland Whirlwind and land SUN 3 , SR.N JandSRN 6-makkig a grand 
'Ivriiigr-'.- ^ i JKOfag'Agustd Bell 204 B helicopters. 4 total of nearly 800 Gnom&S in service Ofoil Order* 

^ Nfwtt# twin and triple Gnomes qitre ordered for 

nd r : > laffC new BrM^ f Italian and US L ‘ v fyistolSiddeley Engines limited. ^ 

- -6eBoopt«-theWestlandWcsse^ Headquarters: Mercury Af 

' - * V^HHB Agutta 10 } O and the Boeing •fPPBir Bme, 195 Knightsbrldge, London \ 

trough Yaptol f 07 . / * 


Now they are in hovercraft, powering the West* 
land SUN I S^N 5 andSftN<-iWdiig a gfadd 
total of nearly 800 (j/iom&s In service Of on Order* 

v fyistolSiddeley Engines Htnited. 

*E$4putive Headquarters: Mercury -- f* - twf 
Jfojise, 195 Knightsbrldge, London V^gstalg^^ 
k S»7. 
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successor to General Gaulle. N<y things have change Tbs >■ 
only qpatkmim wfcstor thf CmmmLm »2l, w#t .far, tfee 
Socialists’ furttte* 4 ucuw»o»-nSTt montit before revealing* their. *< 
candidate, and whether fhey-'^ttt put up one of their own (say, 
M. Benoit Frachbn, die tngfe itfhm leader) or choose a )ofau 
candidate widi the Small dis sid ent socialist groups (p er h aps M< 
-Cnjjjel Meydr, duirmad of tBp League of the Rights of Man). 

Tnb federalists'are dreaming of a parliamentary, post-gaullist 


. fijture, bvr|» clou the president**! obotode^daw way,d»ey«nst 
i.Jmk m two •swtnpaoo*, ’Firatt tip* tknm&ds^GspB*,*!!! 
' tec Jea» v 4h«i <30 per 

(otherwise he-will win outright). Sw^4 i wsffjj£«»l 
will ga^MliataBtidly lea* than their usuttCai^f q* 

*M; DeSOtig will inherit their vote hi’the secOhd %ir 
that both assumptions will be fuhflied, 8qd fatsk '» 

Defferre poi God’s blessing afong with hn pijiow^ 
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Men it of more direct politic^'itnpbttirite 
Dr Filienmnn, the leadel of Mattel's 
Socialist party, has categorittUy rijettid the 
possibility Of * Sodalut-Cdmn«i[ri*t-ftofi£<M 
a speech at Weis in Upper 
attempt at the *93 general electiod to dw 
support* for a combined •» VoHtsOpp^ste ^ 
(Communists dnd left-wing SbOftHstt^riW* 
duced meagre results and might do 1 no'tet¬ 
ter in the future. But if die Cotmhuflistt 
were to decide to present their both to tbh 
Socialists at die general elections mat year, 
it would be hard for the* Sotialistarte say 
them nay v --- 


AUSTRIAN CdMMl/NlSTS 

Gregarious 

Communists 

FROM Otty VIENNA CORRi$PpNDENT 

R evisionism has triumphed among the 
Austrian Communists, who hay£ just 
held their nineteenth party, congress t ip 
Vienna, The party has never been strong: 
since 1959 th?re has been no Communist 
member in parliament, active membership 
has been dropping fyst, and lately t^c party 
has been further weakened by a breakaway 
pro-Peking faction* But now, in pursuit of 
ways pf expanding its influence, the party 
is looking both to the Socialists and? more 
tentatively, to left-wing Catholics. 

The congress brought abqqt changes in 
the central committee which can be sum¬ 
marised as a victory for the? nationalist, 
revisionist element. The new pftty chief 
is 35-year-old Herr Franz Muhri, unani¬ 
mously elected to succeed Herr Johann 
Koplenig, who is 74, Of the 87 former 
members of the central cpmmittee, 33 have 
lost their seats: they include several promi¬ 
nent trade unionists and the chief editor of 
the party newspaper, the yolksstimme. 
Most of these exclusions can be explained 
on grounds of age—but not all. 

During the congress, Herr Muhri made 
a notable speech calling fof a popular front 
in which the Communists would work with 
y the Socialists “ not only in the fight against 
fascist tendencies but also in the economic 
sphere.” He emphasised the need for 
national autonomy within the Communist 
movement. He complained that the Aus 
trian party had aged: only 20 per cent 
of its members are now under forty. He also 
came down firmly against support for the 
pro-Peking group (who were not represented 
at the congress despite their plea for admis¬ 
sion) and wound up with a declaration of 
loyalty to Moscow- 

All the same, many speakers at the con¬ 
gress were critical of Soviet policy. One, the 
writer Herr Ernst Fischer, went so far as 
to say that u the Soviet Union and the 
peoples’ democracies are not a pattern that 
answers the needs and wishes ©four people.* 
During the general debate Herr Walter 
Holiitscher said that the recent international 
conference beween Christians and Marxists 
at Saftcbbrg represented a genuine attempt 
to find a common basis for discussion. 


Marxism, he went on to say, owns no idetf- 
logical monopoly. 

What this Statement seems to spell oat is 
1 tentative attempt to woo the Catholic kft 
wing. And among the Catholic* there is 
known to bean influential group which be¬ 
lieve* thaCth^ present situation has become 
flexible dfcougbitp make debate "with the 
Communists possible^ even useful* Where 
so profound* a reassessment > of long-held 
beliefs is going on on' both aides, an ex¬ 
change of mew* oqh economic, -social and 
philosophical problems might hold promise, 
gut thefeunchingof the 44 popular Jrppt;” 
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Invasion eve 

FROM Opg SPAIN CORRhgpbNCWN^ 

S pain la now bracing itself the inva¬ 
sion, Roadworks Save been opened in 
strategic toot&lmikk south from the from- 
dag; biles of gravel and tar machines stand 
f$Myt0 take the first shock of the incoming 
hmdes, Multilingual signs amt ihe fbgs of 
rations have been ra^Sd to mck 
ttd ikiwtt into believing he 1$ anywhere 
butifi Spain. Service-station forecou rts are 
* - ■>- * g hotels torn apart, and WET 
and FULL notices prepared. 
__ is stepping up the phosgene con¬ 
tent b* its water-supply; Madrid, going one 
better, is Cutting the water off. 

Tourists who succeed in getting through 
will find Spaniards at charming as eyCr 
though, in some cases, slightly more inclined 
than in the past to charge foreigners foreign 
prices. Binoculars or a knowledge of Spanish 
will occasionally disclose that the truck- 
drivers four tables away are paying 60 
pesetas for a rather better meal than is 
served tourists fbr 90 pesetas. Brandy that 
Maria, your correspondent’s glamorous 
grocer, sells for 50 pesetas a bottle is on sale 
at a camping site a mile away for 75 
pesetas. Splendid Romanesque wood-carv- 
lttgs, complete with W6rm-holes, made by 
a craftsman itt Leta for about 300 pesetas 
are being sold by Some antique dealers for 
3,600 pesetas. But such practices are excep¬ 
tional. An tourism corrupts a little; happily, 
mass tourism does not seem to corrupt mas¬ 
sively. Most Spaniards are sjill unspoilt. 

Last year 14 million tourists visited 
Spain, compared with 10.9 million & 1963, 
TmS year up td 16 million are expected. 


f 1 

During the early spring it was feared 
the Gibraltar disputqpplght 
Britons from coming—-last ^erf! 

1.7 million British muMfc to f Spain. 
Turtsmo official^ bfegffe stressings that 
Britons need not tear unpleasantness and 
the propaganda campaign whipped up of<$ 
Gibraltar was pin into cold storage* Apart 
from occasional digs at British instability, 
u socialist austerity measures V and L Mr 
Wilson’s. “ bad manners,” tbs press toned 
down its hostility* Everyone’s sense iff 
humour has been refreshed by the news 
that >$pain is importing British sherry 
(£100^000 worth last year) and that the 
peseta is helping to fthore up sterling. 
Spain’s financial aid to Britain, through the 
International Monetary Fuoc^ jHrtr total* 
£20 million—or so say the Spahiards^ 
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The ltft&t dispatches from the Anglo* 
Spanish tourist front say that more Britons 
thib fever are booking for holidays in Spain 
—the increase is pur by Spanish officials at 
12 per cent. There are also reports that 
many British tourist flights have been 
switched from Gibraltar to Malaga, and that 
British investment in Spanish real estate 
does not appear to have diminished. 

Not that a partial British boycott would 
depress the Spanish tourist trade more than 
marginally. The British have shorter sum¬ 
mer holidays than the French, Scandina¬ 
vians and Germans, and in most areas their 
absence would merely ease pressure on 
resources that are already strained. Along 
the Mediterranean coast the roads are barely 
adequate for local Spanish traffic, let alone 
the million or more tourist vehicles that 
come in August, and hotel-rooms will be in 
short supply by the end of June. 

The Spanish under-secretary for tourism, 
Don Antonio Josfe Garda y Rodriguez* 
Acosta, looks forward to an annual influx of 
30 million tourists by 1968. Some Spanish 
economists would prefer to see the graph 


MOROCCO 

Back to 
autocracy 

B y dedaring a state of emergency and be¬ 
coming his own prime minister King 
Hassan has not quite rung democracy’s knell 
in Morocco. But he has challenged the 
political parties good and hard. Either they 
must make the party system work or Moroc¬ 
co may have to be governed by individuals 
rather than by patties—as Libya is governed 
by King Idris and Jordan by King Hussein. 
The new cabinet formed on June 8th to 
operate through the emergency consists of 
men picked tor their competence and their 
fidelity to the king* 

The king has acted as a disappointed man. 
Since March, when the riots in Casablanca 
shook the country's political foundations, he 
has been trying to get the parties to form a 
government of national unity. Most of his 
effort Ip* been bem on winning over the 
left-wing oppoaten, the National Union of 
Popular forces ftQsFPX But to no avail. 
When be submitted a programme of social 
and economic reform to aU the parties as a 
possible bads for theif unity, the UNFP 
curtly replied that it Would serve only for 
a <# homogeneous ” government. This pre¬ 
sumably meant a government in which, in 
spte of bfeing a minority party, the UNFP 
would dominate. But who Would go in whh 
it* 

.The question now is whether, in return¬ 
ing to aiftocnrfc rqte, the king can cany his 
people Wjith him, caponed as they may be to 
bitter pafty reaction. No restraint has been 
' put on the parties, either to stop them 
Organising or to inhibit them from express¬ 
ing themselves freely in the press. The king 
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level off at the 14-15 million mark. They 
argue that tti expand' tourist facilities, other 
than rofeds,' much beyond present limits 
could have unhealthy consequences. It 
would further inflate the cost of labour and 
land, diverting funds needed for industrial 
investment iota land speculation (and mak¬ 
ing it harder for ordinary Spanish families 
to buy homes) ; it might bleed essential 
industries of labour, slow down growth in 
the development areas, and increase Spain’s 
dependence on a fickle source of revenue. 
Also there comes a point when expansion of 
the tourist industry grows self-destructive: 
the conversion of fishing villages into jam- 
packed jerry-built subtopia is hound, in the 
long run, to diminish their attractiveness 
e ven to subtopians. 

For the time being, economic necessity 
dictates unremitting expansion. During the 
last three years exports have paid for less 
than half Spam’s imports; currently they 
are paying for only One-third. Tourism 
must earn more ana more to help plug die 
gap. After this year, its expansion may be 
slowed down by rising costs. 



The king in the while suit 


can bank on the fact chat he lost no face in 
his ten weeks’ quest for a government. When 
he broadcast to the nation after the Casa¬ 
blanca riots, he managed, while reproaching 
the rioters, to deflect popular anger on to 
the parliamentary deputies — whom he 
blamed for incompetence. Subsequently 
when he freed those men of the left who 
were last year condemned on a charge of 
plotting his murder, he was thought to. have 
gone to the limit in conciliating the UNFP. 

With his programme tor reform, the king 
skilfully shifted public thought from cjd 
political tussles to Morocco’s intense econo¬ 
mic worried By appealing fyr support from 
the left, and being refused k> he showed t up 
the VNFR,*$ befep less concerted for the 
economic, ought of the masses than tor its 
own position/ Air the same/ the UNFP 
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has a ■’ point 1 when it -fcfeys that fen 
all-party government ctatfd not have' tift 
drive to carry out radical measure* ft 
the vain search for such a government has 
thrown up anything at all, it is the abysmal 
rift between the Left and the Right 
This is borne out by * correspondent igp 
has recently been tn Moroccaand desknbes 
below the deep controversies that exist 
about that most basic issue—agricultural 
reform . 

Down to earth . 

N ine years of independence with as 
many governments have done little to 
solve Morocco*® agricultural problems. The 
one undisputed fact is that while the popu¬ 
lation is increasing by 3.2 per cent each 
year, farm output is declining. Yet agri¬ 
culturally, the difficulties are not insur¬ 
mountable. Morocco is blessed by a rela¬ 
tively abundant rainfall and with a rich 
alluvial soil along its wide Atlantic belt, ft 
is here on this coastal plain that the mod¬ 
em farms, mostly European, have been 
grow in g their citrus fruit and vegetables tor 
export. Cereals and livestock, on the other 
hand, come mainly from the traditional sec¬ 
tor—those vast stretches of upland, domin¬ 
ated by a ridge of high mountains running 
through the heart of the country. And here 
the yields are so Wretchedly low that 
Morocco has to import not only meat, dairy 
products, sugar and vegetable oils, but 
cereals too> (from the United States). 

All parties pfe agreed that this traditional 
sector must be modernised. A beginning 
had tentatively been made by the outgoing 
government. The trouble is that a policy 
of forceful state intervention has little 
chance of succeeding without the concerted 
support of the political parties. And the 
parties did not agree on the overriding ques¬ 
tion of how this kind of modernisation 
should be imposed on a country where the 
ownership of land is not a relatively simple 
affair or landlords and tenants, owner- 
occupiers and farm-workers. Id Morocco 
it is infinitely complicated by archaic and 
feudal chains binding man to man, or man 
to the soil, by a complexity of law, custom 
and debt. 

Each of the parties has its own policy for 
agrarian reforms but only the left-wing 
National Union of Popular Forces (UNFP) 
and the powerful trade union organisation, 
the UMT, want to sweep away the whole 
complicated spiderweb by the wholesale dis¬ 
tribution of land to the peasants. They 
argue that only by giving the actual workers 
on the land full responsibility and a true 
stake in the development of their property 
can the necessary schemes for co-Operative 
assistance, planned development and pro¬ 
duction by quotas work out. Moreover, so 
the left-wing argument continues, only by 
nationalising the marketing of farm produce 
can the country as a whole reap full benefit. 

But all this spells out social and political 
revolution. The growing Mw*can mkKfle- 
cfiutfe, though determinedly town-dwelling, 
drfews much of its economic and political 






What’s Monsanto to do with the newly-weds next door? 


Wherever there’s home making, there must be 
Monsanto Setting up home... full of bri^ht new ideas... 
with * bfetime together ahead ®f them. O^jaewly-weds WiH 
appreciate Monsanto’* fcdp frojp the day tfyjpp move in. Just 
see what Monsanto is dhing for them. 

4 heir home will stay wanner (orcodterD with inaulatjop 
board mUe from ^ntopow 8 l Mon»«^h> r fi mspa^daWe 
styrtne (that’s money saved to home heatinfe bills). - 
l^ijkrex h 4 n them anything from clothes to 
eu&njf, Thfctough Moti^anib plastip inoukh cupboard 


iece-a hm^hro^a' ^ 


Lustrex is a versatile homemaker, helping out in the kitchen 
as Well. Refrigerators are lined with it. 

Another Memento plastic, Lustran, makes trays and 
' tumblers. AH over the house Monsanto plays a part. 

: Outside; Monsanto raw materials in paints give fine 
JBpfch and top; protection against the element . 
V^lnsid^ajid outPeatapreServes woodwork ugainst fungus 
' ai$ insect ittack. * y* 

Monaanjo products make aomevital contribution ia 
every welkbf life; Service in thfe home is but one:example. 
Monsanto play* a vital ^urt in modern Hying 


Monsanto 


tt*&£ 
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l phtmic* wanwwo: MONO&Mittftu Monsanto House, vkttoria htkebt, uonoon sWi 
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pQMK&ott the land it owns. It i* not at 
qffi&fgptKd to forgo the life of power and 
JppPenr that it taw coming to it with 
fe a ip en d ence. The only seizure of land 
t0 w^th all parties can agree it another 
find DO the country’s colonial past: the con* 
fiacation of European holdings, die flourish¬ 
ing modem concerns that Mil produce 40 
per cent of Morocco's exports. Moat Moroc¬ 
cans are prepared to jeopardise the efficiency 
of this sn-tor rather than to continue seeing 

mmm —xiAo———— 

SOVIET UNION 

Guide 

toRCissian 

diplomats 

I K April Moscow sent new ambassadors 
ip Peking, Paris and Prague; there are 
riimoiirs of other changes to come. These 
reshuffles* particularly the replacement in 
Park of Mr Sergei Vinogradov by a deputy 
minister of foreign affairs, Mr Valerian 
Zorin* has made people wonder about the 
Sprint diplomatic service. Who are these 
ambassadors and what is their background? 
Some of die answers are provided by the 
Spript Encyclopedia yearbook* and by the 
three volumes of the Diplomatic Diction¬ 
ary. But one thing should be made clear. 

Russian foreign policy Is determined by 
the pfesfiium, the communist party's high¬ 
est executive organ. Mr Andrei Gromyko, 
though foreign minister for eight years* does 
not belong to the presidium. He is a mem* 
ber of the much larger party institution, 
die central committee, which is too un¬ 
wieldy for frequent meetings or for decis¬ 
ions op current policy. Thus members of 
the presidium who are not in the govern¬ 
ment* tuch as Mf - Mikoysn or Mr Suslov, 
have more say ip foreign polity than has the 
foreign minister. Even Mr Yuri Andropov, 
the central committee secretary in charge 
of foreign affairs, may have more influence 
than Mr Gromyko, who is, in fact, the 
equivalent of a senior civil servant. 

The tmnmdyel (foreign office) carries out 
policy; it does riorshape it. How does it 
recruit its professional diplomats? The 
Russians insist that they nave no special 
test like, say, the administrative grade exam¬ 
ination in the British civil service. All roads 
may lead to the numndyel, But in theory, 
at least, the two usual roads are through the 
miqittry’s own Higher IMplomaric School, 
or t&wttb the Moscow Institute of Inter¬ 
national Relation*. A student who finishes 
secondary^edumpon with a gold medal can 
entey m fosffo^c without examination. 

Mgaes between the econ- 
IgWifol side, and he studies 
two foreign languages. At the end of the 
course* he is offered a Job connected with 
international affairs, if not in the diplomatic 
•ervfcf itself, then in foreign trade, with 
or with broadcasting. 

IT he goes straight into the foreign ser- 


the export trade being wed, at the Fn 
have beat tiring k, m m escape 
capital 

But the expropriation of French-held 
land is above all a nationalistic decision 
and, as such, is one that die king bis in 
principle to accept. Were it only a question 
of assuring that Morocco gets its dues from 
the foreign estates, the problem might be 
better, and more quickly, dealt with by 
working oh t a fiscal solution, w 

.. . 




vice, be fapes a ladder muchlttfe' the western 
one. Stinting as an attache he has to climb 
three rungs as secretary and ity? if cwm- 
seHor to teach the gride of minis^er^ri^ 
mfc) ril of ambassador (prtA* T|g^$psl 
rungs m (gladder gw dMei^k 
ister, fifkxtodty 
foreign mjm, „i; *, 

Mr 

now amMdmdoeJiU. 
few senior diplomats th 1 
He jo&gd the diplomatic 
he was then 26 and hid 1 

years in flK ministry?*^ _HH 

After hritf periods in M 

in Pretoria* he bec^he counsellor « 
embassy ia Australia. * After Of fpety m~£be 
Soviet defecation to the JJffited hfetfo&s, 
he went haw to Moscow in. tpji frimfee, 
successively as head of" Wt mmuMr’s 
United Natfons and AnmiMk section*. He 
also becapio a member of .foe 
the body of senior efffefotl* riho rim.the 
ministry* He came to Lmun in i960 . v 

But, fo foot, in joining thbfeiVice straight 
from diplomatic school, Mr Soldatov 2 s not 
typical. Of Rusrit'a aenior ambassadors, 
only two others also entered the d|slfhiaric 
service in' their twenties: Mf Anatoli* 
Dobrynin who, at 46, is now Sovief ambas¬ 
sador in Washington and Mr bBkolai 
Fedoreqko who, at 53, is Rustis** perman¬ 
ent representative at the United Nations. 
Even so, Mr Dobrynin found time, before 
becoming 1 diplomat, to graduate from an 
institute of aviation and to get a master's 
degree in history; Mr Fedorenko found 
tune to get a doctorate in philology and to 
lecture at the Moscow Institute of Oriental 
Studies. 

Mr Gromyko himself was 30 Vfyen, in 
1939, he became a diplomat. He had already 
graduated from the Minsk institute of agri¬ 
culture, lectured on economics in Moscow 


m 

rmS 

to Brfamy ^Wfifttmwk 
minister IrFririliriry, <957* - 

Manyf Ruarilfi wgfofitti entered 4gi| 
foreign forvfcc ribep they were 
several of ta|ftn fome^ forties orfifticniflet 
rar criMAr Ftf foumsfe, 

there west the young nteh with iAofo, to 
1932, StaUn fijlfed rifep^ prridnxnh. 
Mirny of them dfd adfm siirvrfo'nfe dc* 
parture; four otanbers and gw c^iwKfate 
members were ekiedoutinto 
service. Mr Vfrili KuXnet*oV,Jtifo w 
deputy minister of foreign sflfah^ JKM Obce 
chairman of m$ Soviet ft# m* 

Averkhi Aristovy twice a mem ber rif the 
secretariat has been wridg to 
ai$*w since 1901. Mr Nikolai MikhajJoV, 
also a former party secretary and bfof of 
‘{pmp, is now ambassador to frtjftttfrsfo. 
latest political *Staf to M is M^Iaotid 
itytCfow, who until hit March, wa6 the 
part y** main watchdog og the intellectual 
froab; he has been downgraded to deputy 
forms minister. The diplomatic service 
is full ^disappointed “ outsidert,* 1 ' mm 
who in their time had been much more 
important in die Soviet hierarchy than Mr 
Gromyko, who became a fuB member of 
the central committee only iU v X9$& 

In die first years after the revolution, 
Russia's envoys were professional revolu¬ 
tionaries, ill at ease in die conservative dip¬ 
lomatic world. hto**days they are profes¬ 
sional diplomats. When Christian Raiovsky 
was Russian ambassador in France in the 
1920s, he shocked Faria with his revolution¬ 
ary language and beharioot. Mr Vinogradov, 
whb was fo Paris from 1953 until this 
spring, gamed a reputation as a good shot, 
a Ctamoisseur of wine and a fashionable 
host gradual transformation was given 
official Messing in 1943, when Moscow en¬ 
dorsed the various grades laid down by 
the diplomatic code mid provided its 
ambassadors with uniforms. 

Even so die Soviet diplomatic service 
does not quite conform to western patterns. 
Demoted party hierarchs are not the only 
“outsiders ” found in it A glance at the 
list of voiingerxmbassaadrs shows that they 
come from many walks of life: from teach¬ 
ing, from engineering, occasionally from the 



Nearly up the ladder: Messrs Soldatov, Fedorenko, Dobrynin 
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army* party Work, 1 Mi 

sdm etima they return m d jcjt ojjd jobs* 
Tto iliph^tk hc yy Slpvar (flipfamtic 

[ Dictionary) which ftmmkd someofjhe 
| date here rlcprded if: e ; useful work of refer- 

[ muse. It gem Russian diplomats factual 
^deformation on a wk la range of subjects ; 
italso sets out the Offichi Soviet position 
on many internationalissues* But it is not 
yf quite up-to-date (the first volume tof s pub - 
fished m 1961, the second in 1962, ffo tmrd 
in 1964)* Although Stdhn and Molotov 
are wmentioned, it was published too early 
to allow for the downgrading of Air 
Khrushchev, who has the longest personal 
entry of dll: ten and a half pages, three 
more 9 than Lenm . 


THAILAND 

West of the 
Mekong 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BANGKOK 

B arely sixty miles separate North 
Vietnam from north-eastern Thailand. 
Much of the narrow strip of Laotian terri¬ 
tory that lies between is in communist 
hands. Across the Mekong river from Laos 
into Thailand come rumours, communist 
infiltrators, and the voice of “ Radio Free 
Thailand," which urges the overthrow of 
the present Bangkok government and the 
ousting of its r ‘imperialist^” allies, and 
advertises the creation of such new groups, 
sponsored by Peking and Hanoi, as the 
“ Thailand Independence Movement ” and 
the “ Thailand Patriotic Front.” It is not 
surprising that the Thai government is now 
giving high priority to its programme for 
strengthening the north-east. This is no 
easy goal, for the area has long been neg¬ 
lected, and its inhabitants, who are 
ethnically as much Lao as Thai, feel that 
there is only a tenuous connection between 
them and the central government. 

Only in the test seventy years tiave the 
north-eastern provinces that lie along the 
Mekong been directly governed from 
Bangkok. These provinces were formerly 
part of the Lao principality of Vientiane. 
By the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the three Lao states, Vientiane, Luang 
Prabang and Champassak, had become 
vassals of Siam (a9 Thailand was then 
called) Although there was little inter¬ 
vention by Bangkok in their affairs, 
Vientiane tried to regain its independence, 
but this attempt was suppressed. It* capital 
was destroyed in i$a$, and many of its 
people were deported into Siam proper: 
this further blurred the distinction between 
the closely related Thai and Lao peoples. 
Provincial governors of Vientiane were 
thereafter appointed from Bangkok* but 
were largely independent of its v control. 

Towards the end of the centum French 
advances pushed bach the lirtup or jSJaffiese 
authority to the Upe of the Mekong, The 
Pptok, tfho Uve on bott its tomb, 
were thereby divided, and retngm *0 tdogy j 
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of Iw. From j$94 
oowd. the fpmuament in Bapgtak 
ttduwd »e (fcfroe of autononw the 
provincial tntowjtacs fa the north-east had 
enjoyed. But oven today then is a 
pjychofaf,ir«» : ; dtaancc between dto popple 
of-fa, ere* ana the central gmsematf, 
which u now faakfag efforts to bridge this 
gulf as it recdggbes a new threat from 
beyond the Mekong. Thailand’s friends 
have likewise recognised the importance of 
die north-east, to which -a substantial part 
of the economic aid they provide is now 
devoted. 

The area—in which a third of Thailand’s 
people live—was until recently regarded as 
one doomed to poverty, with the poorest 
schools, the highest rase of illiteracy, the 
worst soil and meinost primitive communi- 
cations In the country. Central government 
officials rarely toured the north-east, and 
those who were posted there looked on it as 
a kind of temporary exile. An impressive 
beginning has now been made in economic 
development, directed to the area’s major 
needs: roads, water and electrftaty. 

With the opening early this year of the 
extension of the "Friendship Highway” 
onwards from Kborat to Nong-khai, a first- 
class road now runs through the north-east 
right to the Laos border. The little all¬ 
purpose bus is fast becoming the symbol of 
development. Overloaded with pigs 
jumbled into round baskets, manse (the 
north-east’s new crop), fruit and, of course, 
passengers, it can use the new main artery 
to carry more rural produce to distant 
markets. Elsewhere, short stretches of new 
road are being built to link up villages— 
and the villagers are thus beginning to dis¬ 
cover the existence of government officials 
other than the tax collector. 


I rrigation, flood control and hydroelec¬ 
tric power are being provided through the 
building of catchment basins and irrigation 
tanks, and of two large dams on tributaries 
of (he Mekong. The dams, at Nam Pong 
and Nam Pung, are both scheduled to be in 
operation by 1966. They are projects that 
form part of the big Mekong development 
plan (see The Economist of April 17th), 
which could, in due time, change the entire 
economic life of the area. The four states 
that share the Mekong—Thailand, Laos, 
Cambodia and South Vietnam—have, since 
1957, co-ordinated their operations through 
a committee based in Bangkok. Meeting in 
mid-May, this committee adopted the new 
name of the Mekong Development Commit¬ 
tee, an indication of the four riparian coun¬ 
tries’ readiness to expand their planning still 
further. 


The plateau land of Thailand’s north 
east {$ basically poor, and the farmer still 
finds fertilisers too expensive. No effective 
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are to be fully used ; only 4oo engines 
graduate each year in Thailand* 

Politically, the picture is tm encouraging 
in the north-east, with ip long bcilammm 
Laos and Cambodia. In the mm of 
Thailand, with its thirty millkta pepplc, 
there are only 6jOO0 border police fend 
27,000 provincial Police.' The mfct are 
based in small toms, and cfonot easily 
reads the scattered villages. 

The Thai government has pot, until 
recently, even explained its firm stand 
against communism to the north-eastern 
villager. Getting the message across 
through mass communications is difficult. 
The few villagers who have radios prefer 
mohtam (folk) music to news-r-and A they 
do listen to news, it may be ttofn Feting 
or Hanoi, although last year the government 
forbade listening to those stations, 

Language is another obstacle to the full 
integration of the north-east into Thailand 
The so-called north-eastern dialect is nearer 
to the Lao language than to official That 
Increasing efforts are being made to use the 
dialect in communicating with villagers. 

The provinces nearest to the Laos border 
still contain an undigested 30,000 Viet¬ 
namese of varying political loyalties* These 
Vietnamese entered Thailand after 1945 as 
refugees from what was then French Indo¬ 
china. At first, they were welcomed and 
aided by the Thais, but during tbp 1950s 
they presented an increasingly difficult 
problem; a pro-communist underground 
movement developed among them while 
Thailand was becoming more anti-com¬ 
munist. Many of them now pay regular 
tribute to Hanoi, Repatriation of these 
Vietnamese began in 1959, but ended last 
September* When Hanoi refused to accept 
any more. General Prapas Charusathlra, 
the deputy prime minister and minister of 
the interior, has now announced * “get- 
tougher ” policy towards disloyal elements 
among the Vietnamese refugees. 
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I t looks Aft if thee*. re«tty W'a plot fit 
avefthrowjb gwemment of Daaomr r 
Jasimootb. T»c DahbmW, government say i 
.there whsttft, and on May zy$ iraprtsa- 
dent of <& supreme court, M. Valentin 
Dj&odc ^ptegan, was arrested when on the 
point of leaving the country (according to 
the official communique). A former sub- 
3prefe$$/of Abomey and Degbana, M. 
* Cetf tin Daft, Whs Also Arrested, along with 
other officials. The source of the plot, thp 
gpvtertiing party hinted, was the “Com- 
*mittee of 104 *: a likely endugh name any¬ 
how r „ 

A' Mng, thin sliver in West Africa 5 ! 
srmpjt* Dakomey is sandwiched between 
Nigeria and Togo. Its successful rfcvofiitfoh 
'is 20 months-old; Before ind ep end en ce 
came in i960 it was regarded by the French 
as a place to rebut in. Its coast is palm 
beach, the girls ate pretty and there is 
game hunting in the north. In French 
colonial Africa, Dahomeyans wire noted for 
intelligence and adaptability: this, com¬ 
bined with the paucity of opportunity at 
home, meant that one ran into them every¬ 
where in spite of there being only two 
million of them. These attributes Survived 
independence. In i960 the French left 
behind no industry and not even a deep 
water port. They did leave a government 
made up of one of two rival political groups, 
between whose ideas there was not much to 
choose. 

President Maga’s government so6n fell 
victim to the familiar vices: it spent too 
much money on itself (the president's palace 
cost £1 million), failed to check the rising 
cost of living and got itself heavily into debt. 
When Dahomeyans began to complain with 
their customary vigour, it put a good many 
people into prison, including the leader of 
die rival group, Mr JiiStin Ahomadegbe. 
In October, 1963, came the revolution, 
quietly and with delicacy. 

The army put President Maga under 
house arrest, installed Mr Ahomadegbe as 
executive Vice-president—and Mr Scrou 
Aptthy as president—and withdrew from the 
scene. * Our first objective was to restore 
liberty And in this we have succeeded,** Mr 
Ahomadegbe now reports; most people 
Agree. Abolition of the one-party system 
* has remained only theoretical up to now. 
Oh* opposition party, the WN (Regrpupe- 
miftiae Imperaqfs Nationaux ) had already 
ruto mto treble With the armrest, early in 
May, efjtttoe of Its members; the “Com¬ 
mittee offmi * had ttfged the army to de- 
P6*e Mr. 4 @mfedeghe,‘ Put Dahomey poli- 
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There ate pkna to give p&jmeM A 
*cha*ibte d# HjUction * i; *n thi lmei of 
Nigeria's senate. Them is a mtishrooming 
rf tiny newspapers, roneod abeetf that say 
what they think more than ( nmt other, 
papers in ex-French Africa. 

But freedom has' fiHe$ neither doffets nor 
stbmachs. Mr Ahomadegbe claims that the 
Maga government left behind a debt of 
over /50 tnillion r So he hay launched An 
austerity campaign, The new constitution 
limits the number'of ;miriisters ta A maxi¬ 
mum of * ten (Maga had tWerft^. The 
government Died using the palace As an 
office block; the air-conditioning proved fii 
cxpcnsiVc that; it now stand! empty.' Mr 
Ahomadegbe himAelf HdeA in 'a modest 
CittaAn. 

All this cannot altcfr the Tacts that 
Dahomey's most valuable' export is palm 
kernels (£2^ million a yeaft, that the budget 
hai never been balanced, that exports pAy 
for only 46 per cent of Imports’ and that 
about 95 per, ccht of Dahomey's foreign 
trade is still with France, The French 
budget subsidy, although smaller than that 
given to Mr Maga, 4 ran to more than 
£1 million last year. The minimum wage 
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which the dost of living mt lay mpawL 
Austerity b Anexcdlerit e&tapito formdst 
of DahomeyV neighbour!, but its, yield' it 
necessarily limited m *« totihtry where 
almost theefftim budget gdes On 
nsettf salaries/ MrMaga's government, in 
desperation, bad edt 1 all dvil' sArVants’ ^ 
salaries by to per cent. , This dnraed r ah ' 
much distress that the neW Wbrnment, for 
all its austerity, had to put nick half Of the 
cut The n^w regime has nbt yet produced 
a new plan; ndr Would there be much point 
In doing so because there Ate nojteal alterna¬ 
tives. ^ Tomorrow I Am gbihg to inaugurate 
an oil mill. Next month our new jetty wifi 
be finished. This year we are bringing in 
our first big cotton harvest, an^ftylh^time 
we are increasing agricultural production by 
planting moddUpfois ix> fhe vfikgps^/E^ 
words are Mr * AhomaJeefero 
words could have been anpkgn 
decessor. Dahomey’s «■/> 

and a society which KfeA virtually no middle 
class between the caiiiembert-eating elite 
and fufu-cating populace, puts any would-tye 
planner Into a straitjacket. * jt 


AUSTRALIA 

Discovering 
New Guinea 


FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 


N obody could charge the Australians 
whh being unaware of their responsi¬ 
bilities in New Guinea. It is not just that 
Indonesia’s President Sukarno, in speech 


after speech, seems to be getting closer to 
the point of openly challenging AtistraliA’s 
right to be there: nor is k just that Australia 
is now having to account fix* its steward¬ 
ship of New Guinea at the current session 
of the United Nations trusteeship council. 
More than all this, there is a growing rest¬ 
lessness in Australia itself about what is 


being done for the territory. 

Australian anthropologists Were always 
interested in New Guinea but, until 


recently, they were a docile lot, even the 
uppish ones confining their complaints to 
the neglect of die Australian aborigines. 
Now, however, the anthropologists are being 
joined by economists, historians, political 
scientists, demographers and lawyers, ill 
intent on discovering New Guinea at once. 
The same kind of Interest that stiffed 
Britain about Africa ip the 1930ft Ja, in 
Australia, concentrated on New, Guinea. 
The government is being hu$ded along b f 
people more articulate maq typap, «4d oftAn 


it is not the only possible choice. But they 
do not say with precision what they think 
the other choices are, or when and how they 
might be made, except that it is the New 
Guineans who must make them. But so far 
there is no dear lead from die New 
Guineans themsdves. The deputy leader 
of the Australian Labour party, Mr 
Whitlaxn, has asserted that the territory 
should be independent by 1970. The 
thought of this causes commercial unease. 


Australian academics also criudse the 
government for its slowness ip training a 
New Guinea Alite. Because of its policy 
of insisting on universal primary education 
but not much else, the government is 
charged with raising legions of “ verandah 
boys?' . (There is, now a New Guinean 
university* but it has yet to get both staff 
and students.) Questions are asked about 
the government’s refusal to commit itself to 
a dear defence policy for the territory. 
Above all, there is foreboding about what 
happens if a “ white Australia ** policy is 
applied when New Guineans want to come 
and work in Australia. 


The government, for its part, tends to 
concentrate on the territory 9 ! Aconomfc 
vtldpmen*; oterwidminmy { in the public 
sector. The financial allocadotis for this 
have grown quickly,; diapering s rink? other 
depArtments m pecking wnder. The govern¬ 
ment tadhlty dois fiorifice beingsdhided 
token if is modAy. ‘ It 

does taOe 1}1» 'thermite ” issue 
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l/3,OOOth part of a giant 

This man is a Polysar scientist In his field he’s something of a 
titan. Looks ordinary enough to us. During the week he ponders such 
miracles as frew-^CH|C(CH|)CHGl|^. Other times he's much like 
the rest of us. Is an ardent football fan and can't resist showing photos 
of the kids. Very comforting to we lesser mortals. He's one of 3,000 staff 
who remind us that the word ‘people' is a first class synonym for Polysar. 

POLYSAR INTERNATIONAL, SA. r FRIBOURG, SWITZERLAND. 

HanadactarlaxfmcMUia*: Sarnk Canada; Stras b ou rg , franca; Antwerp, Betgtam, Te chn i cal eerdee 
afreet In: Sarnia, Canada; London* p e t f oo d; Vienna, Aaatrtm; Tokyo, Japan; Akron, UAA. 
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SEE WHAT AIR IS DOING NOW. Mining—by a highly efficient method. The 
driller, here 1000 feet down, work* in a "raise” only 7 feet aoroee. Using a Gardner-Denver 
deep hole drill, he spaoee a ring of blast holes every 6 feet up* Later, the holes are loaded with 
explosives and detonated, the ore blasts f r e e wi th impressive savings in labor and equip¬ 
ment. Air and Gardner-Denver save money in many ways, in many products: compre ss ors, 
rook drills, oil rigs, air tools. See what air oan do for yqg. SEE GARDNER-DENVER 
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Vietnam: explaining 
and explaining away 

I N his struggles to control adverse events in the Far East and 
the Caribbean President Johnson can be, and is, criticised 
either for the substance of his actions or for the failure to make 
them intelligible. He and his advisers are showing a heightened 
awareness cl their vulnerability on the second ground ; hardly a 
day passes now without a fresh apologia, whether ina news 
conference, or at a commencement ceremony, or at a Democratic 
gathering. The affectation of disdain for academic protests 'has 
worn very thin and the Administration's need for the esteem 
of the intellectual community has begun to be tacitly acknowledged 
—rightly, for in this relationship a vociferous quarrel i 4 lifciy to 
be more fruitful than a silent estrangement. On the side of 
dissent, poets and writers—Mr Archibald MacLeish, Mr Robert 
Lowell, Mr Saul Bellow—have fete1 joining in the argument 
with relish. 

In the Caribbean Mr Johrison has at least been able to Start 
reducing bis military commitment; the remaining marines Were 
being withdrawn from Santo Domingo this week, leaving some 
14,660 troops for the present. But the campaign in Vietnam has 
taken another unfavourable turn and the State Department let 
it be known on Tuesday thft t$e army commander there, General 
Westmoreland, had been authorised to employ his troops for 
general support of the South Vietnamese forces in battle. This, 
at least, is the substance of the position, despite the extra ifs and 
huts which the White House added to what the State Department 
had blurted out. While it may be true that some of the aggressive 
patrolling activities around Bien Hoa and elsewhere have really 
amounted to combat participation for some time past, the new 
order does take the United States a stride deeper into battle com¬ 
mitment on its own behalf. Plainly, it will require an increase, 
yet again, in the force at General Westmoreland’s disposal, now 
over 50,600 men and likely to grow substantially bigger before long. 

Amorlg the Administration's efforts to defend and explain its 
policy, President Johnson’s speech at Chicago on June 4th was 
notable for its earnest, almost anguished repetition of the assurance 
to Moscow that America wants nothing but peace. No doubt 
the object here was in part to encourage Moscow to resist pressure 
to involve itself in the Far Eastern struggle. It might have been 
more effective in that purpose if Mr Johnson had been prepared 
to credit the Soviet* government with the same desire r for peace 
which be claimed^ sincerely, for himself and conceded to M die 
men and women ” of Russia. Since he was not prepared to go 
so far, hearts at the Chicago fund-raising dinner may have been 
warmed but those in Moscow were doubtless left cold. 

Congress is still a long way from turning against the Admini¬ 
stration's foreign policy, in Asia or anywhere qlse. , PresidciU- 
Johnson spares no pains to give Representatives add SenaiinA die 
impression of being informed, if not consulted Still, there are 
mounting traces qf a feeling that those friendty confidential sessions 
at -the White House are not a complete substitute for a formal 
consideration of the Vietnamese affair by Congress itself under 
its own rules and on its own premises. Since the resolution of 
last* August, which under the influence of she naval encounter 
in the Guff of Tonkin gave the Administration a pretty wide 


discretion to take wtat measures k please 4 
Eastern tbreqtj such consideration ( has beeft )st 
Last week a group 2 $ Democratic Reprc 
seven members of the House Foreign Affaip < 
asked the committee chairman to initiate heariiiga dd' , mi 
Vietnam, urging : “ There should be more publip debase/* 
Senators maintain that tne August resolution 4oes ; nol,1&&& 
not, cover all .the Administration’s actions in Vietaara and that* V 
new mandate from (Sjngrejsfs needed \ SinatCr Javits^ijfe^ 

York Republican, made this point on Wednesday. M ‘ * 


All at Sea 

WASHfiaOfbM, Off 

A X the moident 1 there dbem to be few- protected harbours In* 
tfhich the Administration can drop anchor'While it gdOs ibhut' 
finding cbmpass and maps by which to duOt Sbibe^cwkte for its 
shipping policies. Early in the year the President explained that 
he woutdx-oiuc up with pew diarititne propWals for CoiigreSsllatet ‘ 
in the session.* But there has riot been much shpport forth* 
ideas that have bceh lilted hi speeches by hfficials from die Cdtn^ 
merce Departtnqht and thd Maritime Actthimstratito.' This Is the 
agency which h 4 ndl& the* SubtftKes' and Other 1 government aids 
for the jnejrdhahr marine/, they, cost Over $300 million a yea* but 
they have not prevented the United States from sinking to fourth 
place among the World’s fleets, with the bulk Of its ships decSyiffg 
and obsolescent 

Mr Nicholas Johnson, the eager yeuiig head Of the MA, per¬ 
haps flying a kite for his namesake, the President, has spoken out 
in favour of allowing subsidised vessels to $ck up freight Wbcftver 
it is available and has suggested that perhaps subsidies could be 
provided for ships carrying bulk cargoes to Wherever they are 
needed. (At present only general cargo liners thar sail regu¬ 
larly cm about thirty approved trade routes are entitled to an 
operating subsidy to enable them to compete with foreign ships 
that cost less td hln—chiefly beCate wages arc lower.) * Mr 
Johnson’s suggestion was taken up on Monday by American Export 
Isbrandtsen Lines, Inc. Earlier in the month twq shipping lines 
had notified the MA that unless bulk Carriers were made eligible 
for government' subsidies they would be forced to build their skips - 
in foreign yards and would operate under a foreign registry.' 50 
far, however, the MA has failed to act oh several long-standing 
applications by‘bulk carriers for construction subsidies* which* 
supposed to Cover the difference m building costs between Ataefctica 
and cheaper foreign 'Shipyards and thus'keep the American'Ship* ~ 
building industry In existence. m * 1*4 

The difficulty is that the subsidised cargo Hnere‘Which handle 
freight in packages, not in bulk, got in first and, unless ^there is 
some guarantee* that more funds will' be Available,* the ' regular 
carriers are Opposed, not surprisingly,, ro'any 1 expansion of the 
programme. Of that parttof Amferican^fotcign trade which travels 
in American bottoms, they claim the Hod's; share f (by value, that is). 
Moreover, they fear that tthange&L in trade routes and a subsidy 
policy built on incentives ‘to greater efficiency (both mentioned 
by Mr Nicholas Johnson) may jeopardise their profitable enter¬ 
prises. Nor arc the regular cargo .services the only faction 
that has lined up against'the as-yet-unrepresented “new” policy. 
References to the possibility of construction abroad* In order 
to minimise costs, have not soothed domestic shipbuilding in- 



m 


tefeits. And the whisper that perhaps the operating subsidy 
far ptftsepger ships could be reduced greatly has led to further , 
oppot&oa. All plans and ideas are still officially in the draw¬ 
ing board stage and it is now likely that they will remain pinned 
down and out of sight for at least this session of Congress. 

leaving aside the opposition of those with shipping interests, 
k is doubtful whether the Congrftss is in a mood to expand the 
present subsidy programme; the Administration certainly is 
not. Ifocat subsidies—direct ones for operating and building 
cargo liners and indirect: ones for tramps (through the stipula¬ 
tion that so per cent of all government exports, including foreign 
aid and food for peace, must travel in American ships in 9pite 
of their high freight charges)—come ;o about $380,000,000 a 
year. Under normal conditions Congress would expect such 
a large sum of money to benefit a sizeable number of constituents. 
But here Congress has rationalised the outlay in terms of national 
prestige and safety: without the subsidies, American ships and 
shipyards would not be able to compete and the country would 
be dependent for its vital supplies from abroad upon a foreign 
fleet. 1 

Nevertheless, from a congressional point of view there ought 
to be some reciprocal advantage and members of both houses 
have been aroused by the bearings on ocean freight rates which 
have taken place sporadically over the last two years and which have 
suggested that there, is no rich gain at all from the subsidies. 
The Joint Economic Committee, led by Senator Paul Douglas, 
initiated the hearings in *963 and ordered the Federal Maritime 
Commission, which regulates the charges made for ocean transport 
to American exporters and importers, to check on disparities in 
the zatf* affecting inbound and outbound cargo. The committee's 
argument has been that American exports are discriminated against 
and that freight rates are pegged at lower levels for goods shipped 
into America chan for those exported from that country. 

Last week the Federal Maritime Commissioner, Admiral Harllee, 
presented his findings to the committee. Armed with some figures 
supplied by the conferences—groups of shipping companies cover¬ 
ing the same routes which &x the rates—he confirmed congressional 
expectations; that American exports were discriminated against; 
that trade itself could be more actively stimulated if the rates 
were aligned more evenly; and that the steamship companies, 
American and European alike, were steadfastly opposed to any 
interference or attempts at rstfe-fixing by the government of the 
United States. Since the FMC lacks the authority to alter the 
rate8 or even to take action against those American lines engaged 
in discriminatory practices, all it could actually do was to fan 
congressional anger. While neither the Senate nor the House 
of Representatives is likely to propose that those American lines 
which participate in the conferences should lose their subsidies 
(not yet, at any rate), Congress is little disposed to add to the 
subsidies. It is never stated baldly, but the feeling is that subsi¬ 
dised American ships have an obligation to assist in expanding 
American trade, particularly now that additional exports are 90 
badly needed to improve the balance of America’s international 
payments. This, in effect, is what the taxpayer should receive 
for his dollars. 

Conceivably this may help the bulk carriers. They arc respon¬ 
sible for most of the commerce that involves essential materials— 
oil, sugar* iron ore, manganese, wheat. However, subsidising the 
construction of bulk carriers and tramp ships will not necessarily 
make them more competitive. Today they survive largely on the 
strength of^ their defence and foreign aid cargoes. What is needed 
is some assistance with operating costs plus a subsidy to enable 
them to Biodemise their operations. Not only does all of this 
increase the costs of the shipping subsidies, for the time being, 
at least, but it raises the additional problem of negotiations with 
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On May 1,1905, there were 878 merchant ships in the active fleet, of which 598 were freighters 
and 261 tankers Operating subsidies were being paid for 312 vessels There were 36#reightere end 

1 tsnker under pQnstructtpn for private account in American shipyards and 11 freighters and 

2 tankers being converted Only about 8 per cent of Amenca's ocean borne commerce is now 
carried In United States ships 

Sources US Budget and Maritime Administration. 

At this moment, the government is in the midst of trying to 
stave off the imminent threat of a shipping strike on the expiry of 
contracts with the engineers and other trade unions. The 
unions are demanding traditional increases in wages, pensions, 
fringe benefits, though on a rather exorbitant scale, and they are 
refusing to include in the negotiations the subject of automation— 
mechanised methods of handling ships which would reduce labour 
costs and on which Mr Nicholas Johnson is placing much 
emphasis. Still it seemed that an extension of the contract had 
been agreed upon and that negotiations would continue through 
the summer. But last week a union official interrupted the discus¬ 
sions by leaping upon the table and kicking one of the represen¬ 
tatives of the management on the head. The attacker has been 
arrested, the victim is in hospital—-and a pall has settled around 
the negotiating room. Pride and principle, those massively virtuous 
and unimpeachable walls, have been raised and so the probability 
is that a strike will take place, maybe next week, tying up about 
85 per cent of American ships. 

What all three—government, management and labour—have 
, failed to acknowledge is that they share the same interests as well 
as the blame for the present situation. The shipping companies 
have been delinquent in failing to invest enough money, for re¬ 
search and development, for modernisation, for labour benefits. 
The unions have been steadfast in opposing automation and neces¬ 
sary modernisation, sometimes even when the impact on the men 
employed has been taken into account. And the government has 
piously kept out of labour negotiations, when in fact wage increases 
are picked up by the government for those vessels that come under 
the umbrella of operating subsidies; the tramps and the inde¬ 
pendent carriers pay the increases out of their own pockets. All 
three groups, of course, despite their protestations of independence 
and freedom to bargain, to set races and so forth, are dependent 
upon one another for survival. 


Two Nations 

W hsn President Johnson turns back to America’s own prob¬ 
lems, as he did last week, his touch has a sureness which 
it lacks, so far, in foreign affairs. His speech to the graduating 
class at the capital’s predominantly Negro Howard University 
shows that, even before Congress has completed work on the new 
voting rights Bill, the President is grappling with the problem of 
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Announcin g a new, smaller world; 

The first 
and only 
’round-the-world 
All-Cargo 
Jet Freighters. 



Ship anywhere in the 
world... taster and easier 
than ever before. 

Now, for the first time, All- 
Cargo Jet Freighter flights, 
operating both eastbound and 
westbound, are circling the globe.* These Jet 
Freighters serve 20 major cities; Shannon, 
London, Frankfurt, Stuttgart, Munich, Vienna, 
Beirut, Karachi, New Delhi, Bangkok, Hong 
Kong, Tokyo, Honolulu, San Francisco, De¬ 
troit, Washington*, Baltimore*, Philadelphia', 
Boston, and New York. 

If you want to ship to or from some other 
city, there’s no problem. Easy connections are 


WotMIs hugest Air Cargo carrier * 

Pint ’Round the World First on the Atlantic 


available to virtually every city in the world. 
At New York, your shipment can go aboard 
one of our All-Caigo Jets to Latin America. 
(These are the only All-Cargo Jets to Latin 
America.) Your pallets are loaded, and sent 
straight through. And, you can get this same 
one-pallet, one-carrier service between the Far 
East and cities in Europe. 

Got big shipments? No problem, either. Even 
really bulky items go through the huge doors 
and into the immense interiors of our Ail-Cargo 
Jet Freighters. Our Jets have a capacity of over 
45 tons. That's wtfy there’s always plenty of 
room for youf shipments. 

For more information call your Pan Am 
Cargo Agent* Or call us. 

* Starting on July 1, subj. Gov't, app. t Optional stop. 

Workfls most experienced airline 

First Oft the Pacific First in Latin America 








how to turn lego} rights fofft true equality. He did not mince 
words. The legal barriers to the Negro’s advance are now down, 
but the gap between the life of white Americans and that of 
19 million Negro Americans is widening, not dosing. Ignorance, 
isolation, economic deprivation and a deadly legacy of humiliation 
have created almost a second nation inside American society. 
This “ one huge wrong,” Mr Johnson said, laid a heavy load of 
guilt' on white Americans. 

Where the President departed from the conventional civil rights 
► speech was in talking frankly of a subject which liberals prefer 
to skirt: the breakdown of the Negro family which is responsible 
for much of the poverty, crime and aimlessness of young Negroes. 
Fewer than half of all Negro children reaching the age of *8 have 
lived all their lives with both parents^ Probably, the President 
said, a majority of all Negro children receive public assistance. 
The historic blame he put squarely on white America which has 
robbed the Negro man of his dignity and his ability to provide 
tor his family. But even today, ill-conceived regulations govern¬ 
ing public assistance often make a poor family better off if it has 
been deserted by its breadrwinner. In the autumn Mr Johnson 
will hold a conference in Washington to consider how the Negro 
rights which have been won in law may be fulfilled. His willing¬ 
ness to speak out about the unspeakable—and the approval which 
he obtained in advance from the more responsible Negro leaders 
—inspires hope that the conference may be fruitful. 

The “ antique enmities of the heart,” of which he also spoke, 
are in evidence even in this moment of relative racial calm. In 
Bogalusa, Louisiana, they have taken the life of a Negro police¬ 
man ; this was the reply of white segregationists to the Mayor’s 
attempt to give Negroes equality before the law. It is not sur¬ 
prising that, in the deep South, Negroes are turning to an armed 
defence society. Deacons of Defence and Justice. But it is the 
risk of renewed violence this summer in northern cities which 
most concerns the President tui^i community leaders. Though in 
May the rate of unemployment fell to 4.6 per cent of the labour 
force, the lowest in over seven years, a third of the 3.3 million 
still out of work were teenagers—many of them Negro. Late in 
May, Mr Johnson announced a special drive to create 500,000 
summer jobs for young people ; employers are being harried night 
and day by that happy harrier, the Vice President. But this is 
only a poultice for a wound which will not be healed without 
determination and realism on the part of both races. 

HHMHj 

P erhaps Major ;vi 

White really did 

experience “space ft?* ''Q? 

euphoria” during 

the 

sule somewhere 

the coast of Texas. 

The National Aero- 
nautics and Space 

Administration insists that the major simply could not hear the 
repeated requests to get back inside because he was chatting 
with his partner, Major McDivitt, over the communications line. 
All the same, it is dear that he stayed out for twenty minutes when 
he should have come in after ten. One version of the extraterrestrial 
dialogue (that of the New York Ttmes) reads: “Major White 
(laughing): I’m not coming in.” What may be a joke one hundred 


mile* hp in ppace may not be so funny bwfc at the HoustonManned 
Spacecraft Centre, where NASA’s pulse-counters were watching 
tensely for any symp t o m of the “ disorientation f reported by the 
Russian's Lieutenant Colonel Leonov eleven weeks, ego* NASA 
takes a dim view of the high jinks in space $ Commander 

Scott Carpenter, who wasted fuel stunt-dying his capsule on a 
three-orbit flight, is now to be found, long after JusberoVwc&Qmc 
home, photographing solar eclipses. It remains to be pm wbrxfte* 
Major White’s over-eagerness is laid to excusable exhilaration, 
insubordination or the potentially lethal allure of space. 

What is sure is that space fever, heady and incurable* hap n$w 
hit Americana on the ground. Major Wbite’s ixm ^ with his 
little jet gun has convinced many sceptics that Man, a$ ho & palled 
in Washington, oouid be useful in space as a mechanic pvpe if 
computers are better at gathering data, There is no stopping the 
moon race now. The funds for NASA’s budget; .which have, just 
been authorised by the Senate are, at $5*2 biHk% lessjtfian the 
agency wanted but enough to keep the contest going* And the 
Russian successes have actually made NASA move faster: it had 
not been planned for an American to walk in space until next year. 
As the schedule still stands, NASA hopes to launch its monster 
moon rocket, the Saturn V, with a thrust of 7.5 million pounds in 
January, 1967, and, if all goes well, to try the first lunar landing 
just before the deadline in December, 1969. 

There may be times when the American moon-racers may wish 
that they did not have to perform in the democratic way, in public 
all faults on view. It was a decided embarrassment not ttrb t |ble 
to make the much-ballyhooed rendezvous with the booster tocket. 
More so, it has looked strange that no NASA official could identify 
positively the winged object that Major McDivitt saw hurtling by. 
A scientific journalist had no such trouble ; he announced k to be 
of the type of military reconnaissance satellite, camera-laden, which 
the Defence Department does not admit to having. Moreover, the 
superlatives hung on to the event fit too clearly in the tepid cate¬ 
gory labelled by a sour columnist as “ first spacecraft to almost- 
rendezvous.” Nonetheless, the exploit proved one thing—com¬ 
pared with the Russians, the Americans are far better photographers. 

Bargaining in Court 

T he Supreme Court ended its 1964 term this week, wrapping 
its judicial cloak ever more protectively around individual 
Americans as it did so. Establishing a new right, that of privacy, 
over the objections of two Justices and over the uncertainty of 
others as to which provision of the Constitution affirmed this light, 
the Court held that it was infringed by a Connecticut law forbid¬ 
ding not only the sale but the use of contraceptives, even by 
married couples. To televise criminal proceedings, as was dope 
at die trial of Mr Billie Sol Estes, the Texas swindler, waa a fprm 
of “mental—if not physical—harrassment” that denied the 
defendant his right to due process of law. Monday’s third import¬ 
ant decision, really much more sensational but lost in the pub¬ 
licity appeal of the other two, strengthened individual employers 
in their relationships with their employees and their competitors by 
making the anti-trust laws applicable to trade unions when they 
act in concert with employers. The decision, by six to three, is 
likely to have an unsettling impact on labour negotiations, par 
ticularly when they are conducted on an industry-wide basis. 

The essence of trade unionism is to eliminate wage competition 
among employees and to bargain as a monopolist for labour. Such 
practices have been supported by legislation encouraging collec¬ 
tive negotiations and exempting trade unions from the Sherman 
Anti-trust Acts, but this has often seemed inconsistent, especially 
to businessmen, with the official encouragement also given to free 
competition. This week’s case came from the coal-mining 
industry where it was alleged that the United Mine Workers and 
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the large coal companies conspired to eliminate small employers. 
The bargain was that the union would give up trying to control 
working time and to prevent mechanisation, that miners would 
get higher pay and bigger welfare benefits and that similar in¬ 
creases would be demanded of small companies even though they 
were unable to pay so much. The assumption was that they 
would thus be forced out of business and it was a small company 
which brought the charged r 

In upholding the allegation the Court disclaimed any intention 
of interfering with a unions efforts to obtain uniform wages 
throughout an industry. But a group of employers may not con¬ 
spire to eliminate competitors and, according to this decision, a 
union shares the anti-trust liability if it becomes a partner to the 
conspiracy. In ks opinion the Court argues that the union's obliga¬ 
tions to its members are served best if it deals with each situation 
on its individual merits rather than on an industry-wide basis. 
But the United Mine Workers believe that the interests of their 
members are served best by maintaining high earnings even at the 
cost of massive unemployment. Is not the Court then substituting 
its wisdom for that of the union and of the employer, something 
which the Court is unsuited to do? This at least is the argument 
used by Mr Justice Goldberg, himself formerly a trade union 
lawyer, in his long dissenting opinion around which the coming 
controversy over this decision seems sure to centre. 

Cupronickel Lining 

A merica’s bimetallist ghosts would not recognise silver today. 

Once a poor relation, its price guarded zealously by senators 
from the western silver states, it is now too precious for small 
change. Last week, when President Johnson asked Congress to 
authorise cupronickel dimes and quarters (and a half dollar only 
40 per cent silver compared with 90 per cent today for these 
three coins) committees moved nimbly to obey. Indeed, in the 
House of Representatives the Banking Committee may go further; 
stripping the half dollar of ks traditional silvery gleam and 
banning the minting of silver dollars for five years. The 
bimetallists never achieved their goal but they left the country 
a legacy that has come in handy: a hoard of silver. However, 
that hoard has been melting rapidly in the heat of demand from 
industry and for coins and, last year, for exports. It now stands 
at 1 billion ounces, only half the total in i960, and at the rate 
at which it has been disappearing it would have gone entirely 
in less than three years. Some 300 million ounces is being used 
for coinage alone this year, more than the production of silver 
in the whole free world, as the Treasury struggles to end a severe 
scarcity of small change. 

The metal for the new coins was dictated by the fact that 30 
billion times a year Americans use a coin-operated device—a pay- 
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telephone, a parking meter, a vending machine. The ten and 
twenty-five cent pieces are to be sandwiches of cupronickel with a 
filling of pure copper; the virtue of this mixture is that it is said to 
have the same electrical properties as 90 per cent silver and thus 
can be used with the existing coins in the present machines. The 
new dimes and‘quarters are scheduled to appear next year and 
will be minted in such large amounts that within three years 
could, if necessary, meet* the whole demand. 

Once the Treasury need find only 15,000 ounces of silver a . 
year for small change, the President held out the hope that it 
might be possible to produce some of the silver dollars beloved 
in the West. Another sweetener for the silver states which he 
requested was Treasury authority to buy domestically-mined silver 
at $1.25 an ounce, an insurance against short-term falls in the 
price as speculators liquidate theft stocks. But with a world-wide 
shortage of silver and no early likelihood of big increases in pro¬ 
duction the long-term prospect is that the price will rise, not fall. 
The United States itself is proposing to set aside 165 million 
ounces as a wartime reserve. Users of silver have been relieved 
to hear that the Treasury will continue—perhaps for as long as 
ten years—to sell k at the present price of $1.29 an ounce. This 
is necessary to discourage hoarding of silver dimes and quarters ; 
if the price rose to $1.38 an ounce it would be worth melting 
them down. Some experts think that even this precaution will 
not prevent hoarding and the President is asking for standby con¬ 
trols over the melting and export of coins. But his wisest sugges¬ 
tion is that a Joint Commission on the Coinage should be created 
to deal with the unforeseen problems which may arise as the' 
United States cuts its 172-year-old link with silver. 

Exports in the Balance 

C ritics of the Export-Import Bank, which provides financing 
and credit insurance for firms selling abroad, won several 
concessions last week. From now on such insurance will cover 
90 per cent, not 85 per cent, of the credit extended ; exporters will 
have to bear only 10 per cent of the risk. The bank is also loosen¬ 
ing its special restrictions on countries which are considered to be 
poor credit risks, giving exporters a chance to increase their sales 
if they themselves will assume more of those risks. The Admini¬ 
stration is not very hopeful that more liberal financing will do 
much to narrow the gap in the balance of international payments. 
Recently representatives of the aircraft, railway equipment and 
construction industries testified at congressional hearings that 
government financial aids to exports were not competitive with 
those of other countries. But Mr Connor, the Secretary of Com- i 
merce, and Mr Linder, president of the Export-Import Bank, are 
sceptical; the latter thinks that the u hundreds of millions of ex¬ 
ports being lost" tyould mostly have gone to countries which would 
have had great difficulty /in paying for them. 

Until tbs April figurty are in, it will not be possible to tell 
whether most of the daniage done to exports by the dock strike in 
January and February am being made good. Imports suffered less 
and figures for the first quarter make dismal reading: the trade 
surplus sank to a seasonatfy^adjuscei $963 million, compared with 
almost twice that in the first and Ja& quarters of 1964. America’s 
immense trade surplus-*$7 billion last year —is the rock on which 
attempts to right the balance of international payments must be 
built. Yet the official expectation is that experts will grow by only 
about 4 per cent in 1965 while imports continue to rise twice as 
fast. Banks and*businessmen are beginning to voice their suspicion 
that the Administration’s ceiling on foreign loans which banks may 
make is killing the goose that lays the golden eggs even though, in 
theory, finance for export is given priority. 

Another prong of the drive to cut the international deficit is 
plainly not working as it was intended to. Tourism exist the United 
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Cars on Trial 

ing abroad—^some, apparently, in the fear of a damp-down to come. 

Moreover, the House of Representatives has just rejected the 
Administration’s proposed cut in the duty-free goods which a 
tourist may being back, though the $i$p-worth permitted must now 
reflect rttafl, not wholesale, prices. Bin of this only one fyprt, 
ritft-* gallon, may be whisky. This unkind cut originated with 
a Representative of the bourbon state 'and there ia.no dcubt 
j that u the A’diidhistratibn wished (as it does not) to right the 
balance of payments by restricting imports it would have strong 
support from many members of Congress who are baddBg Bilk 
for precisely this purpose. The President, himsrif a drinker of 
Scotch whisky, Jus, however, required the serving of American 
wines at official functions though not, so far, at the Sensitive 
embassy in Paris* 
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FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DETROIT 


Can Shares 
Lose? 


NUMBER OF ~ » 
CASES 


100 50 30 20 % - 0 + % 20 30 50 

Yearly rate of return compoundtd annually 
45 For purposes of comparison 

Computers are making possible research into share prices on 
a scale which would have been unthinkable a decade ago, 
Recently the University 6f Jphkago’s Centre for Research 
in Security Prices published another in its series of reports. 
This one covers 56 million transactions assumed to have taken 
place between 1926 and i960. During this period there were 
1,715 shares listed on the New York Stock Exchange. End- 
of-month prices were recorded for each one and all possible 
combinations of purchase and sale dates throughout the period 
were fed mto the computer. For a single share 87,990 
transactions could be taken into account. The study assumed 
the reinvestment of dividends and payment of brokerage 
commissions of 1 per cent 

What the study shows is that—during these years at least— 
it was hard to lose money in the Stock market. For the period 
as a Whole just over 78 per cent of the transactions proved 
profitable; As the chart shows in half of all the cases the 
annual rate of return was 9.8 per cent or more. Over two- 
thirds of the time the rate of return exceeded 5 per cent, which 
is ipore than can be obtained on any savings account. Shares 
bought and sold before the end of the war showed lower rates 
of return and chances of gain than those bought and sold in 
die postwar f period. Best of all was tp have bought shares 
before ,w vt and sold them in the n^ehaHSfttag, Hits is 

hardly news. Because the method used cmup In most of 
the purchases taking place in (he first half'of the thirty-five- 
year period,and most of the sales,ha the last half* the4ooy*s 
Conclusions may be too optimistic. 1 

The authors do not contest thkt|hcre is a substantial chance 
of losing money on an investment in a single company; they 
advise buying hito five to ten different ones. Even so Merrill 
Uynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, the big stock brokers who put 
up most of the money for the research* must be well pleased. 
The noses that are put out of Joint belong to the investment 
analysts, the advisers and die mutual funds. Why pay far 
expeftioe if random choice will do as well or almost *f well ? 


A t the recent annual meeting Qj^the General Motors Corpora¬ 
tion the management and Jfr whence of 4,000 shareholders 
beifd two doctor** repteeft&tffiw to Automotive Safety, 

express poacom tyrer the design of soma of the com¬ 
pany** tos. They drew t* the dozens of damage suits 

Which are befog brought aggfost &M by Owners of Corvairs who 
allege that their vehicles “ suddenly and unexpectedly went out of 
control” The maaagement was uiged to cab fiftf 19*3 

models tot adjustments* incorporated in Um : tw impmt 

die hflgwfffatf of Ala car* the heaviest rear W aimAj Sn 
the western world. The chairman's «dy tetponae s*nhk r #r's^|u|st 
that the doctor* talk to r e preiep ktfoes of the film hw’( «* ^ 
Nearly t hundred pkintifti, la over a down ttafefc aft Plotting 
ditnagw running into many'mi&Qtfl ofd&Uatt fft'a&gft 
COS* to the Cftiapaflf tn the design tf die Corvaif, pertfcaktlyIts 
rear old suspension. General Motors denies the allegations empiut- 
ktlly. None of these case* hat yet gone to trial, with die ewepfapn 
of ooe in California, which was settled frit $70^00 last Juneriter 
three days of hearings. But it ia estimated that the legal sftttfcg 
which is going on k costing OM it least $io,oodt day,, T&e0$ler 
motor companies are watching developments andfaafay ft? tbeoot- 
come of these cases may lead to many mototnlt(ji^amst the manu¬ 
facturers. Defects in die design or ccmftftiettanr rfjrpar wfaM 'eqeld 
contribute to an aeddent include instability i^wmdyMNt|pte, 
failing headlight* add collapse of tyre* i peetfett lnjury'to' those 
inside a car involved in an aeddent'ton be caused bypitwudlng 
knobs, rigid steering columns, the failure of locks eo the doors, 
easily uprooted sects and bad design of petrol tanks. 

In the United States it is easier to bring suits against manufac¬ 
turers for selling unsafe products than it Is in other common lew 
countries such as Britain end Canada. The rules of evidence are 
more liberal, trial by jury can always be demanded ahd there is a 
body of settled law on the duty of manufacturers to buyers and 
users of their products and even to bystanders. The Contingent 
fee system, under which lawyers are paid only if they win a case, 
also encourages litigation. Plaintiffs and their counsel are drawing 
on the research, most of it financed by rite federal government, now 
going on into means of increasing safety. Use k abo being made 
of the patents taken out by rite motor companies to prove that they 
are aware of particular hazards and of alternative designs which 
would minimise theta. 


SHORTER NOTES 

Mr Elliott Roosevelt, second son of President Roosevelt, has 
succeeded in bring elected Mayor of Miami Beech, FlorickK (popu¬ 
lation 69,000). Mr Roosevelt denies that bknadte carried me day 
and prims to the recent failure of his brother James (“he he*the 
same last name ") to become Mayor of Lot Angrie*, JhR Mfefcni 
Beach is full of rid people living on social spctt'&Mfttifet #de 
possible by Franklin Roosevelt and the a&SjMtam nM hide W 
relationship under a bushel: all fait political corhajponaetsse bore 
stamps commemorating his mother, Etjttaot’ ftoosiwlt, and the 
legend ** In a gfftt tradition, elect * 

* * * 

An employer in Denver, Mr Merrill, has instituted a four-day, 
40-hour Week for part of fait work force. By putting in two extra 
-hours a day they secure a three-day weekend and miss the morn¬ 
ing and evening rush-hour*—rhotfsfa. ac the cost of starring work 
at 7 ami. The experiment is attracting wide interest. But it 
cannot be applied to women, who are not allowed by kw to work 
' more than eight hours a day. 



English Electric build Britain's largest turbo-generators 
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E NGLISH ELECTRIC-LEO-MARCONI COMPUTERS! 
drebelping Park Gate Iron and Steel Company to increase 
their productivity. Four computers are in use, with 
• oprarator keyboards, tabular displays and photo-cell equipment.. 
- Their functions include data-processing duties, such as stock 
control, payroll and planning, the ondine co-ordination of 
production in the bloom aucEbillet mills, and the operation of 
the flying shear to ensure maximum yield. 

Result; more economic operation, through integrated plan¬ 
ning and Control, from steel-making furnaces to finishing' 
processes. The complete automation project was undertaken 
by the English Electric Industrial Applications and Automa¬ 
tion Group which, working with the customer’s staff and 
consultants, also co-ordinated and supplied all the electrical 
equipment for the plant. 

English Electric are one of the largest and most compre- 
’ hensive engineering groups in the world. Their 44 specialist 
companies are served by five of the mpst modem industrial 
research laboratories in Europe. . / 

These substantial resources put English Electrieijithe 
forefront of advanced electrical and electronic technology 
. at home and overseas. 
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We're moving ■ ■ ■ wipm, •w?* 

9 pftiggoodaoutl 

Japan Is a has-not nation... short of natural* 
supplies, and this crowded island must bade to five. 
This has led to the creation of highly (ni^fOal busi¬ 
ness organizations promoting trade in msm^t^MdopSf 
We are soCh a house. y-A 

We act as traders, business promoter^ 
co-ordinators. contractors and finaiHlI^ipB^ 
established contacts with .many, |eadfii| 
torturers and suppers may help ypdr^ppe4 3 



this active area. * * >;j 

We are eminently equipped to hanffl^i^JMlK^ 
womptiy, effi&ntly and to your maxirounft benefit', 
Our highly trained team of business'experts ate 
aerp. %mwM*lp yejtf 
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T he Sabbatarians of the island of Skye 
gave the thin Whitsun papers an early 
siUy season story last Sunday When 14 
passive resisters got themselves arrested at 
Kyleakin trying to stop the British Rail 
ferries landing tourists from the mainland. 
One of those arrested was the young and 
extreme moderator of the Skye presbytery 
of the Free Church of Scotland, who lay 
down in front of the first car. (which, 
happened to be one that ha& rata the 
island all the time). Clerical opjniuii on 
ti* e island has not bScn enthusiastic about 
hmi and his followers this week. 

• Even so; a majority of Skye people would 
^probably like to do without the ferries on a 
Sunday, unless for acts of necessity and 
mercy (which have, indeed, brought a ferry 


over on z8 of Che pfest 22 Sundays). The 
Skyemen have had backing from their 
county councillors. Highland MPs, the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society and the 
Scotsman newspaper. To these champions 
of the oppressed it is a matter of simple 
Christian folk standing up for their way of 
life. Remoter islands feel even more deeply 
about that way of life than moderate Sfys, 
Xhp wh^&^ottt&v been Such that it 
wuaJS hate eetnmo surprise if British Rail, 
on its past record, had been less than } 
thrustful now in pursuing its commercial 
interests. But the growth of tourism in the 
Highlands depends on the car, and up and 
doup the west coast the car depends on the 
femes, whiCh have been steadily improved 
with the taxpayers* money. So at 
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NORWICH 

Men or 
Motors? 

PROM A CORRESPONDENT 

j 

N orwich is a busy and handsome com¬ 
bination of cathedral city, provincial 
capital and industrial centre* It also pro¬ 
vided, in Professor Cohn Buchanan’s 
44 Traffic m Towns,” the classic case-study 
of how the best of die old might be pre¬ 
served without hampering the growth of 
the now. The point of the Buchanan investi¬ 
gation was to show how an historic town 
might find room or road traffic without 


degutting itself. The remedy was an innef 
ring road, skirting the medieval city walls^ 
and lined with car parks: inside this ring 
tjht uty would be divided into five “ envir¬ 
onmental areas,” Access for traffic to each 
of these areas would be from the ring road, 
not through the middle of the city. 

But the thing is not so> simple. Last week 
a joint inquiry by the Ministries of Housing 
and of Transport finished hearing the caw, 
for and against such a road—as designed, 
before the Buchanan investigations of 1962, 
by the city’s chief engineer (who is also the 
planning officer). Hie engineer's road pat* 
teen diners from Buchanan’s in two impor-j 
tam respects. First, one-way streets would 
lead in from the ring road to central car; 


ih 


te&f, there hafc'beeti'Wjb bsdclf^ 

% Sa ^ ta , ria S 
w as Skye’s Cutfli^I^Us to. ^e,%y 
Flag df Dwivepu 

tourist* to the jaTantt As, aft *rgwp**nt it 
found reading fofldyy P*PW 

are;however, ready to subiente toMOndry 
papers which necessarily must be printed 
on the Sabbath by sinners r jo yfb? 
Babylon erf Glasgow. No Skyman is on 

board on auosRjS! Enti toe SOwttiMf regies 
of British Rail, which has to carry the less 
on the Highland lines that 
wanted to shut down, is not so browbeaten 
as to forget the old battle* against Siihdgy 
trains elsewhere. (Skwttge r Of ttafflb, 
rather than anything dad, is the reason why 
Sabbath trains do not run co Kyle <rf 
Lochalsh, the mamUfod railhead.) All tills 
is trivial enough lor'Fleet Street’s aflfy 
season or a Compton Mackenzie novtf. 

The dark side of Skye fit precisely the 
Kyleakin mentality that preserves * way 
of life in which cant and hypocrisy stiU 
loom too largej so that the island’* young 
people are driven away by sodaf and 
spiritual barrenness as well as by low 
incomes. For *M their anu-fluthorira rjau 
appeals now, tue wef Free*’ record is not 
one in which the wishes of the majority 
have been respected when jt did pot suit 
that kirk (though other Free Chtfrcb spokes¬ 
men have been sensibly more restrained this 
time than its moderator in Stye). What is 
worst of all is, the perpetuation of a High¬ 
land attitude <4 mind wbfch bep (ram the 
outside world six days a week, <oply po rest 
from that labour behind inhospitable doom 
on the seventh. 
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parks (made necessity, he argues, because 
Norwich depends for SO mUcn 6 T Its 
trade on biit-couptry shdppe$)C SfecoridlV, 
the road that the aty prbpbsfei* W^iifd Hot 
swing round bur Cut across" the medfcvil 
streets in the tfdrth It would, 

in particular, crh& Magdafeft Street on a 
flyover r6 feet up in thr air. 1 

; Now Magdalen Stroet is the pride and 
joy note only of die local preservationist 
Norwich Society, but also of the nation-wide 
Oyic* Trust With the co-operation of the 
City Corporation and of traders, and under 
the^aegis of the Civic Trust, the entire 
street was in 1959 most elegantly dolled up. 
Street lights, traffic signs and advertisements 
were cleaned up and harmonised. The 
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andent shop fronts were painted up and 
matched sweetly together. The idea has 
been imitated in Britain and overseas. The 
shopkeepers have done very nicely. 

This proposed flyover would destroy the 
street's focal point. It would overshadow 
the medieval church of St Saviour, knock 
down some charming gabled shops and a 
nice little Victorian bank. The corporation 
insist that this is the only practical and 
economical route for their ring road: the 
inquiry has heard evidence (from an inde¬ 
pendent town planning consultant and from 
two leading local architects) that the ring 
road could perfectly Well cross Magdalen 
Street at ground level fifty yards further out 
—With no damage either to the Civic Trust's 


scheme, or co the practical usefulness of the 
road. Magdalen Street would then become 
a pedestrian precinct, with the predictable 
effect on the prosperity of its shops. 

But, in the Government's plans as re¬ 
vealed in the South East Study, Norwich 
is to grow into a provincial capital of 
200,000 people. As an earnest of White¬ 
hall's intentions, the Stationery Office is to 
move 900 of its staff from London to Nor¬ 
wich. Sovereign Securities Ltd. have bought 
a large chunk of property near Magdakn 
Street for a new omce-cum-sbopping devel¬ 
opment, of which the Stationery Office 
would be an important tenant They claim 
that nothing save the flyover* just as laid 
down by the city engineer, W*U make their 
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scheme wo& An 'Iff *t!A 

Nqgw&h Society rtmarked,;:mider 
examf&ation - bv ?Sov4fieiflp’s * counsel* 
w Magdakn Strict » unique. You are wtf.* 
Those who care about how Norwich 
looks are worried. They await the rebuilding 
of large derelict areas of the city, which 
depends on the ring road’s completion. Yet 
t^ey do not see why the rebrijkung of what 
is derelict sbduld involve the destruction or 
what is beautiful and thriving. Neither are 
they altogether confident in the judgment 
of a city council that has only recently (after 
years of prodding) decided to appoint a 
town planner as one of ill chief officers, but 
has not yet been able to find a man to do 
the jdv 


THE LAW 

Felony Fades 
Away 

T hb age-old distinction between felonies 
and misdemeanours will vanish from 
English law if the Government implements 
the recent report of the Criminal Law Re¬ 
vision Committee (Felonies and Mis¬ 
demeanours, Qnnd 2659. HMSO 4s.)* 
The classification has long been a fruitful 
source of legal anomalies, Originally 
felonies were the gravest crimes which 
carried the heaviest penalties, but today 
many serious crimes are misdemeanours 
and some minor ones Felonies. Perjury, 
for example, which seeks to pervert the 
coux$e of Justice and may even result in the 
death of afi itmogCDt man, is a mis¬ 
demeanour ; a petty theft is i fefonyr 
The power* or arrest that may be 
exercised by the police or the public vary 
in the case of felonies and misdemeanours. 
A constable may arrest any person without 
a warrant if be suspects with reasonable 
cause that a felony (or attempt at a felony) 
has been mqmkttd and that the person 
arrested has committed it. A private 
person on the other hand may only arrest 
a the felony or attempt has actually been 
committed If there has been no felony, 
however reasonable his suspicions, he is 
liable to be sued for unlawful arrest. The 
committee recommends that in future the 
power to arrest without a warrant should 
extend to all offences which are punishable 
by death, or statutory offences which ace 
visited with imprisonment for five years or 
more, this seems reasonable enough, but 
the committee suggests that the anomaly 
between the position of the police and the 
public in examsing powers of arrest should 
be left as it is because public opinion would 
not welcome any extension of private 
powers of arrest. This seems a flimsy 
argument. The police are actively seeking 
the co-operation of the public in checking 
crime: yet the law, while requiring the 
citizen to assist the police, will give him 
no ’ protection if bfc* does so under a 


mistake of fact, however fegsoosble. 

Another consequence of die sbotttioa of 
felonies would be the dropping tt the divi¬ 
sion into principal! in tile font asset second 
degrees and accessories before the fact AH 
those who take pstt in die commission a 
crime would become equally guilty. Under 
present law accessories after the fact (save 
in the case of murder} aft' normally 
punished with two years imprisobut * 
the committee suggests a much fcftmr scale 
of penalties varying with the {mtiftiimeat 
incurred for the original offence. These 
penalties are somewhat draconian: ten years 
imprisonment for assisting a man who has 
committed an offence that carries a liability 
to life imprisonment is excessive. 

Another archaism which the committee 
suggests should be swept away is “mis- 


prision of fdoay,” an offence which occurs 
when a person kq frwt of tie commission of 
a felony and fails* to teptift it to the police. 
The committee would replace it with a 
* dftkfc myVllmiftd offence, which would 
punish anyone who accepts a bribe for not 
jtoetftafcdw cl a crime to the 

police. The report go4* on to put forward 
, a special fieW Crime of giving false infor¬ 
mation PS> the police and so getting the 
process yt the criminal law in motion. 
Finally die committee concludes that the 
traditional disqualifications, such as disen¬ 
franchisement, which result from commit¬ 
ting a felony should be done Sway with. 
Its report deserves a welcome as a first 
instalment of a more radical reform of the 
criminal law which can only be satisfactorily 
achieved by a fully fledged penal code. 


Wi)$ etQttotnitft 

JUNE 10, 1863 


INTRUSION BY THE PRESS 


A paragraph extracted from the Owl 
is now going the round of the 
R«gH*tK peesa, which deserves a 
word of comment and reprobation. It is 
a distinct transgression of the great rule 
which English journalist! have for years 
so honourably maintained, that the private 
affairs of public mm are not within the 
expedient Emit of public comment. The 
precise line at which public men become 
private individuals it not of course defined 
—is, indeed, like the link between badinage 
and insolence, indefinable; but it exista, 
and the Owl in its remarks upon the offer 
of x pension to Mrs Cobden has visibly 
transgressed it. The transgression would 
not matter much, but, unfortunately, that 
Impudent little paper, by dint of an exclu¬ 
sive tone, an air of mystery, and the 
publication of useless little bits of 
r ‘ information ” about appointments and 
betrothals—information qjnen erroneous, 
but easily obtained by eavesdrop pi ng in 
great houses, and very dear to the uh- 
, informed mind—has acquired an authority 


which induces all provincial papers to 
republish its silly chatter . . . Lord 
Palmerston . . . has, it appears, thought 
fit to offer to Mr Cobden’s widow a 
pension of £1,500 a year, in acknowledge 
meat of his great services to the country. 
This pension Mrs Cobden, consulting we 
presume only the wishes her husband 
would have expressed, courteously de¬ 
clined ; whereupon th# Owh which exists 
because it is supposed to reflect the tattle 
of Cambridge House, grows indignant, and 
attributes the refusal to Mr Bright, declares 
that he also instigated the refusal of a 
baronetcy, and hints that his motive was 
jealousy of his great rival and ally. , ., It 
is of course quite possible^that Mrs Cobden 
may have consulted her husband’s dearest 
friend as she may have consulted her sons, 
and journalism has about aa much right to 
comment on the one fact aa 00 the other. 
Either ik an intolerable interference with 
private life, a breach of that rule which 
the OtoL With its Affectation of sevoft* 
vwre, ought to have been the last to violate. 
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Estate Duty 

Problems? 

There’s no need 
to lose control 
of your business' 


Ask for EDITH’s booklet ‘Profiling 
for Estate Duty’, which will explain 
how we can help without taking more 
than a minority holding in your 
equity 


Estate Duties 
Investment 
Trust Limited 


Clark# Chapman dealpn and manufacture a wide variety of Induatrlal bollara In tha 
rang# 80,000—600,000 m/hr, waate-hoat bollara, and packaoa and eeml-packko# bollara 
In tha rang# 80,00 0 -100 , 000 ib/hrfor both powar and proeaaa ate«M...fue)lad by coal, 

•Tuny, off, waata gat or bagasse. Moreover, 
long yaara of axparlandb and 'know-how*, 
backed by modarn and affactlva raaaaroh 
and davalopmant facilities, onabla Clarks 
b Chapman to offer a complete and comprehen¬ 
sive aarvloa. Bvary Induatrlal bollar Inatallad 
kg Clark# Chapman la an Individual operations 
tha problem# of capital coat, running coat#, 
maintenance, efficiency, apace availability 



and type of fuel are ell Ironed out the 
effont before the contract atage* Thai'a why 
more and more Induetrid concarnt and 
govarnmant attabtfbhmanta are fettling fdr 
Clarke Chapman bollar plant...K*a batter 
all round. 


Piercy House, 7 Copthall Avenue, 
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and all branches throughout 
the country of the 
Secretaries and Managers 

Industrial & Commercial Finance 
Corporation Limited 


CLARKE CHAPMAN 
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A New Truck System? 


Fringe Benefits, Labour Costs and 
Social Security 

Edited by G. L. Reid and D. J. Robertson. 

Allen *<uid Unwin. (University of Glasgow 
Social and Economic Studies.) 336 pages. 
48s. 

The subject of fringe benefits is central to 
many key areas of policy making. Discus¬ 
sions about the future shape of our social 
security system cannot ignore the provision 
made by employers for sick pay, pensions 
or redundancy compensation. Discussibns 
about an incomes policy can scarcely fail 
to recognise that at least the question must 
be asked: would success in controlling wage 
agreements lead to increased use oy 
employers, in their competition for labour, 
of non-wage elements of remuneration ? 
This collection of essays on the subject of 
fringe benefits, edited by Mr Reid and 
Professor Robertson, of Glasgow University, 
has appeared, therefore, at an opportune 
moment. The chapters, contributed by 
individual economists, attempt to bring 
together data about the cost of fringe 
benefits in Britain, and to compare the 
situation here with that in Europe and the 
United States. There are detailed studies 
of certain important fringe benefits in 
Britain: occupational pensions, sick pay 
schemes, redundancy payments, holidays 
with pay and general welfare provisions like 
sports facilities and canteens. One of the 
major policy themes arising in these 
chapters is also dealt with more fully in a 
chapter on its own, entitled ” Public versus 
k Private Protection against Insecurity.” 

This is not primarily a book to present 
new facts and arguments. Its value lies in 
bringing together so much relevant material 
within the same covers. One exception is 
chapter 3, which does report the results of 
an inquiry attempted by Glasgow Univer¬ 
sity into the costs of fringe benefits for 
wage-earners. Starting with an unsatisfac¬ 
tory sampling frame (the Stock Exchange 
register of public companies) die inves¬ 
tigators met with such poor response (only 
10 per cent of qualifying companies) that, 
despite the herculean efforts of the authors 
to squeeze all they can out of the material 
they did collect, the final sample is so 
biased as to add rather little that is reliable 
to the results of the earlier (also biased or 
only partial) inquiries of bodies like the 
Ministry of Labour or the Industrial 
Welfare Society. We are still a lohg way 
from being able to answer stich questions 
as whether the level of expenditure on 
fringe benefits is associated with tihch vari¬ 


ables as size of establishment, with capital 
intensity, with the institutional framework, 
or with the ideology of the company. 

The chapters are somewhat uneven in 
quality. The comparison of labour costs in 
Europe and Britain raises some interesting 
questions about the relationship between 
different methods of financing social security 
benefits and the incentive for employers to 
engage varying quantities and qualities of 
labour. It is emphasised that British labour 
costs per unit of output have, in recent 
years, moved much more closely in line with 
European countries like France, West Ger¬ 
many and Italy than would appear to be 
the case if wages alone are compared. The 
view is also put forward that financing by 
employers of social security or fringe benefits 
shifts the cost on to the consumer through 
price increases, or on to the wage-earner 
through smaller wage increases. 

The review of what happens in the 
United States brings out dearly that, in so 
far as American trade unions have been 
imaginative and forward looking in nego¬ 
tiating fringe benefits, this is to a very large 
extent to compensate for the absence of 
federal or state legislation in these areas. 
The chapter on the history of holidays with 
pay is particularly interesting, not least 
because the statistical data show paid holi¬ 
days to be the most costly single item of 
fringe benefits. 

One of the most disappointing chapters 
deals with occupational pension schemes. 
Many readers will share the author’s 
declared preference for greater reliance 
upon these schemes in the task of providing 
income in old Age. But the case needs to 
be made on grounds other than cliches like 
“ paternalism ” versus “ self help.” In so 
far as the earlier cost data in the volume 
can be relied upon it appears that 
employers* expenditure on pensions for wage 
earners represents on an average no more 
than 1.5 per cent of the payroll (canteens 
represented 0.96 per cent). It seems, there¬ 
fore, very misleading to discuss the impor¬ 
tance of private pensions only in terms of 
the numbers of workers with coverage and 
without reference to the actual levds of 
benefit to be provided in retirement. Nor is 
there any recognition in this chapter of the 
difficulty of calculating the u risks ” of old 
age which a changing technology creates. 
The financing of “early retirement” for 
displaced older workers is likely to be an 
issue of which more and more is heard in 
relation both to private and state pension 
schemes. 

But a criticism of the whole volume 
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would be that there has bee& insufficient 
attempt to look into' the future.oThc prob¬ 
lems of the older worker fnd automation i* 
one example. Another ir that of differen¬ 
tials between staff, and manual woikert in 
respect of fringe benefits, a subject barely 
touched upon. The redundancy chapter, 
too, although obviously written before some 
of the more recent studies, and discusrion of 
this problem appeared* skew* JSttlrswafe- 
ness of the line Of reasoning ‘thar jtfew 
severance payments not so mueb as allow* 
tionfof hardship while unemployed etfcoooh 
pensatton for disturbance* m “ properly dn 
the iob> M as the Americana* m^t cafl iL 
Apart, however, from its value aM geocrai 
survey of the field for layman and specialist 
alike, the volume also serves to underline 
the huge gaps in our knowledge . : $tep§M* 

a taken to fill some or* these* The 
try of Labour is ntyv conducting * 
large-scale inquiry into labour costs and the 
Government Actuary’s department into 
occupational pensions. But what do 
employers “ get ” out of expenditure on 
various fringe benefits ? What do employees 
M get ” ? what effect do such schemes nave 
on mobility of labour ? These and many 
other problems remain to be investigated, 
and in this the universities have a paft to 
play ; so too. have employers, by providing 
information. 


The French Whitehall 

Public Administration in France 
By F. Ridley and J. Blondel. 

Rouiledge and Kegm Paul (1964)- 352 

pages. 35s. 

In France, a strong executive has often beer 
feared for its possible misuse of the impos¬ 
ing and powerful administrative machinery 
of the state. The authors of this excellent 
book explain not only the structure of 
government, central and local, but also how 
it works. They have produced a model of 
what a work on public administration ought 
to be: the organisation of the ministries, the 
external services, the training and back¬ 
ground of civil servants* the ethos of the 
bureaucracy and its plaCe in the context of 
French life, are all dealt with. Part I 
explains the historical, constitutional and 
political framework of administration; Part 
II deals with the organisation of several of 
the departments, service by service. There 
follows a conclusion, with some brief but 
suggestive generalisations. 

The authors have thus provided teachers 
and fttudehts, both of public administration 
and of France, with an essential' Work. 
British civil servants will find it an iftdis- 
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pensabk directory through the untidy maze 
of the French bureaucracy, as well as a 
reliable contribution (with British compari¬ 
sons to avoid confusion) to the continuing 
debate on administrative reform in this 
country. The general reader may find the 
detailed analyses of the departments some¬ 
what arid, but the first part and the 
conclusion ought to engage his interest. 

Indeed, the book is written on two levels. 
Jr is a straightforward primer of public 
administration, especially useful for its dear 
explanations of the administrative reshuffles 
of the Fifth Republic. It is also a sophis¬ 
ticated account of the machinery of govern¬ 
ment and its workings. There are only 
oblique references to alert the reader to the 
partisan use by the Fifth Republic of the 
broadcasting and prefee toral systems* which 
has been to flagrant as it has (so far) been 
unsuccessful. And he is nowhere warned 
that the Fourth Plan has been torpedoed by 
the Treaitey in the name of " stability.” 
Will*British integration in the commob 
market be so difficult after' all ? 

Egyptian Period Piece 

Boy le of Cairo 
By CUrt Boyle. 

Titus WUson, Kendal. 244 pages. 35s. 

Harry Boyle was Lord Cromer's right hand 
man in Cairo for nearly twenty years and 
his widow—the “ talented Polish girl " with 
whom he fell in love while Consul-General 
in Berlin before the first world war—has 
already published one book about him— 
" The Servant of the Empire.” This second 
volume about a Cairo world that she never 
knew, but about which her husband con¬ 
stantly talked and dictated to her between 
his retirement in 1914 and his death in 
J937> is interesting because, in addition to 
its lavish use of quotations from contem¬ 
porary letters and documents, she sees each 
scene through her late husband's eyes and 
not through the lens of hindsight. She has 
produced a period piece that is required 
reading for any student of Britain's role in 
Egypt, and of the British attitude to Egyp¬ 
tian nationalism at a time when this emo¬ 
tion, though fervent, was confined to a small 
Moslem minority, and ill-organised. 

Because she is supplementing an earlier 
biography* Mrs Boyle is ot^iged to produce 
its successor in scrap book form. She solves 
her problem by sticking ( to chipnology, but 
resists any temptation to lipk excerpts that 
range ’ from saucy „ Kfiedivial stories to 
account ,of Cromer's Apt pip to the re¬ 
conquered Sudan* details of life within the 
Residency wad wt account of die relation-, 
ship ^thgj; Itpyle enjoyed not only with 
Cramer but WO With his fir?t wife and with 
the niece who took her place. 

pie cream of the book Ucs in three memo¬ 
randa by, m?ylc at swced,intcmls in bis 
career mat reflect a changing ajttmrfe to the 
prpfrtem of ruling dependent peoples. The 
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first, undated but written after 1900, is a 
memorandum intended for Cromer's sig¬ 
nature and describes the problems Of occu¬ 
pation in terms intended for distribution to 
Englishmen undertaking service in Egypt. 
“The idea was abandoned and the paper 
not completed, as it was thought dangerous, 
there being no certainty that a copy might 
not find its way into the hostile native 
press.” As indeed it Would have been; the 
paper represents the' British attitude ro 
empire at empire's heyday. The next memo¬ 
randum, dated 190a, represents the jolt to 
complacency all over the Moslem world 
that was administered by the Young Turk 
revolution of that year ; it suggests that the 
British in Egypt were more self-confident 
than the British in Constantinople, whence 
the ambassador was contemporarily minut¬ 
ing that corresponding demands for an 
Egyptian constitution might entail putting 
down a revolt and prove M very awkward." 
The 1 third memorandum, dated 1921, was 
prepared when Boyle was employed as an 
observer by the Milner Commission. This 
document, which does credit to his capacity 
for moving with the times, helps to account 
for a change of heart in Milner and Allenby, 
and represents the new look imparted to 
imperial thinking by recognition that the 
exigencies of war (not to mention the folly 
of Europeans who had just spent four years 
killing off the flower of one another’s youth) 
made it Questionable whether Englishmen 
were so fitted as all that to govern and 
subdue. In a Word, there is food here for 
students of imperialism as well as for stu¬ 
dents of Middle Eastern history. 


The New Men 

The English Face of Machiavelli j A 

Changing Interpretation , 1500-1700 
By Felix Raab. 

Routledge and Regan Paul. (Studies in 
Political History Series.) 317 pages. 45k 

Intellectual Origins of the English 

Revolution 

By Christopher Hill. 

Oxford University Press. 34 2 pages. 45s. 

Sir Lewis Namier was accused of taking the 
mind out of history; historians are now 
putting it back, and nowhere with more 
effect than in the history of the Tudor and 
early Stuart period. Mr Raab, tragically 
killed in a climbing accident before his book 
was finally revised, was concerned with the 
emergence of a secular conception of 
polities, tracing this through the attraction 
and repulsion exercised by Machiavelli. His 
perceptive study explains both how 
Machiavellianism became a term of abuse 
and how converts were made among die 
intellectuals. The earliest enthusiast was 
William Thomas, clerk to the Privy Coun¬ 
cil in the radical .reign of Edward VL 
Ralegh was ambivalent, for although in fits 
" History of the World " he Jftkf stress pn 
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* War behind him* styled Machiavelli the 
4 Prince of Politicians \ 


Mr Hill, whose book originated in the 
Ford lectures delivered in Oxford in 1962, 
is also concerned With the growth of 
secular thought, but on a wider front and as 
causally connected with the Puritan 
revolution. Mr Hill* whose books by 
reason of their learning, number and 
coherence of approach arc fast coming to 
represent the authorised version of that 
revolution, has always seen a link between 
Puritanism and capitalism and now adds to 
this “a well-attested connexion between 
Protestantism and the new scicficci”. In 
the battle between traditional Aristoteliaa- 
ism and inductive enquiry, between 
Prolemaics and heliocentric?, victory lay 
with the opponents of king and church. 
"Ptolemy'perished with Charles t” In 
tracing o^t the ancestry of the ideas at large 
in the Civil War, Mr Hill takes us on an 
exhilarating quest. The Geneva Bible and 
"honest John Calvin" are obvious candi¬ 
dates, but the new science also played its 
part. At Gresham College, founded both 
to combat popery and to propagate the new 
science, the professors lectured to the mer¬ 
chants and artisans of London, while Oxford 
and Cambridge dons, shunning the ver¬ 
nacular, taught the old disciplines to the 
sons of the gentry. But it was the courtier, 
Bacon, who grasped the utility of science, 
endowing it with a philosophic and even 
religious purpose, and in 1641 John Pym 
gave his patronage to those who preached a 
Baconian brave new world. Alongside 
Bacon Mr Hill sets Ralegh, the patron of 
scientists, the enemy of Spain and the 
seculariser of history; and Coke, who both 
fought for the supremacy of the common law 
and adapted it to a commercial society. 

This is a stimulating thesis, forcefully 
argued and densely illustrated. Even so, we 
are not given a clear definition of the revo¬ 
lution of which the origins are to be found. 
When Mr Hill tells us that the sanctity of 
private property was imposed by the New 
Model Army he seems to be thinking of a 
preserving revolution ; but whfn he quotes 
Winstanley on Christ as the head Leveller, 
be seems to be thinking of a more radical 
movement. Were Puritanism and secular¬ 
ism, Scientific change and law reform, fused 
into a single set of inspiring ideals? Mr 
Hill has two answers: that before the Civil 
War men were less conscious of What 
divided thin of what united the# 5 and that 
be is advancing a tnesft and not writing an 
intellectual history 6f jhe p’eriqd. He 
hopes that he hak nqt suppressed facts 
which tell against him, feeling fifee 
to omit ( those wfii£h are " neutral 
Hqw neutral are the omissions? Mr Hill 
dpttb* f$r Bacon that lus grand intellectual 

pt, tfl# *ftw«s » misfomwjc 
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CASE REPORT 0? AIR CANADA: 
How Air Freight can pity you dividends. 


A simple 
case of turning 
lbs into £’s 


A UK manufacturer used to ship aero engines 
by sea. Each engine had to be protected by a 
heavy wooden case which weighed as much as 
the engine itself. By Switching to Air Freight 


is where you save money- 



(where only light protective containers are 
needed) packing costs fell by £40 to 
per engine. This, along with the time saved 3 
more than offset the higher transport costs of 
Air Freight. 


Basic principles] Even if you're 
^ not engaged in manufacturing 
aero engines the story still has 
point for you. Air Freight offers 
possibilities of saving time and* on 
a close cost analysis, money for all 
kinds of goods. Your company may 
be wasting money simply through 
not investigating the economic 
advantages of Air Freight. Re¬ 
cently we prepared a 4-page sum¬ 
mary of an independent survey on 
Air Freight. It shows how a wide 
variety of goods from heavy 
machinery to fruit and flowers, 
can be shipped more profitably by 
air. It tells you much more than we 
can here. Why not write or phone 
to one of *he addresses below apd 
ask for a fiee copy ? 


About Air Canada: Air Canada 
has unrivalled experience in ship¬ 
ping freight to, from and across 
Canada. We were first to introduce 
giant DC-8 freighters on trans¬ 
atlantic routes. Today we fly from 
more cities in Europe to more 
cities in Canada than any other 
airline. Our unique freight hand¬ 
ling service at Montreal and 
Toronto speeds your goods to over 
Sp cities throughout Canada, and 
7 fey points in USA. AIR 
CANADA and BOAC offer daily 
flights from London and Prest¬ 
wick as well as frequent services 
from Shannon and Manchester. 
No other airline knows and 
serves Canada so well as Air 


Canada. 


AIR CANADA ® 

*9 DOVER STREET, LONDON W! MAVFAIR 82M • ST. A NDREW HOU«E, 

SO SAVCHIEHAU. ST., GLASGOW CL DOUGLAS 13H/P # MANCHESTER CENTRAL SM2/3 
BIRMINGHAM CENTRAL 4513/6 • LEEDS 20628 


two ways 

This is the Rotaprint R75QC. It duplicates practically 
anything and m its spare time tt will print your stationery 
as well. You save money on your duplicating because 
the masters cost a third of the price of stencils You 
save money on your printing by low-cost text setting, 
economical form production and elimination of wastage. 
Yet you sacrifice nothing in speed, simplicity of opera¬ 
tion or quality of work You cart be proud Of everything 
you produce on your Rotaprint. Send for the free booklet. 
"Duplicating the Modern Way" and for examples of 
duplicated work by Rotaprint 


pm this enquiry form to your letterheading and send today for booklet, fuH details, 
paying pl&n, rental rates and specimens of ROTAPRINT work. 


NAME ------ 

FIRM ... .— , —-..* * -- 

DEPT. E.C.2 ROTAPRINT LIMITED 

ROTAPRINT HOUSE " HONEYPOT LANE • LONDON NWS 
Telephone CO Undale 8122 

R75QC 


SHOWROOMS IN BELPAS+• BIRMINGHAM ■ BRISTOL 
GLASGOW . LEEDS • LIVERPOOL ANf> MANCHESTER 
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to the world that my Lord Bacon was not 
skilled in mathematics ”, nor that Bacon 
believed "the earth to be fixed. We are told 
of Bacon’s “democratic appeal”, but are 
not shown the Bacon who held that 
“ nothing can please the multitude except 
it be vulgar, superstitious add bfcentatious \ 
The case for Coke as the Champion of 
economic liberalism is argued vigorously, 
but Mr Hill is silent on Coke’s support for 
perhaps the most dishonest and l^^fious 
monopoly of the age, Cockayne’s pdWpt tor 
the doth trade. Yetfvtben Mr £011 makes 
the case for Bacon’s eepjtomic liberalism, he 
uses the very memorghoum containing the 
evidenceJgunst Coke, A 

Mr Hot is anxious to show that the 
science made little progress hr the ttwer- 
sities. There were the new Saviliaa roairs 
of geometry and astronomy at Oxfa4r P& 
Mr Hill m 4 m$ out that their holder* were 
instructed to lecture on the familiar ctitficqji 
authorities^ Copernicus being the tidy ~ 
modern mentioned. What Mr HU otPiEs 
to say is that the Savilian professmi Wteto 
instructed to reinterpret the classics is the 
light of modem findings, and that there was 
to be practical instruction in arithmetic, 
mechanics and surveying. He considers 
that an interest in Acontius, who influenced 
the Independents, linked a number of pro¬ 
gressives. But in 1631 the head of an 
Oxford college had Acontius printed in 
Oxford, and this omission is hardly 
44 neutral ”, since it tells against the generali¬ 
sation that the 14 university establishment 
was solidly conservative ”, Mr Hill’s con¬ 
clusion that history 44 is all very mixed up ” 
is unexceptionable, but he has failed to 
reveal just how mixed the currents of 
thought and action were. In choosing to 
advance a thesis rather than to write a 
history he seems to have followed the tech¬ 
nique of scholastic disputation rather than 
that of Baconian inductive enquiry. 

What Value Has This? 

The Measurement of Property, 

Plant and Equipment in 
Financial Statements 

Prepared by the Harvard Business School 
Accounting Round Table. 

Harvard Business School . London: Bailey 
pros . and Swinfen. 86 pages. 18s. 

In April, 1964, under the auspices of the 
Harvard Business School, a dozen people 
from the accounting profession, business, 
financial institutions and universities met for 
* two-day discussion in depth on a major 
controversial accounting topic*—how fixed 
assets should be valued in published 
accounts. Eight possible methods of valua¬ 
tion, ranging from the almost universally 
applied historic cost to the price index 
replacement dost, were set out and 
rigorously defined hi a well prepared paper 
circulated before the discussion (this paper 
is the best part of the book). Two experts 
gave vetW evidence to the group and 
answered 1 questions. The aim was not to 
resoWihe issue so much as to illuminate 


it. An interesting premise of the discussion 
was that tb* tome was one of several in 
accounting for winch no solution cm be 
reached by further research. Appar¬ 
ently, everything of consequence had been 
said; it was now for experts to come to 
some conclusions. 

The idea of a prepared two day discussion 
by a small group representing most of the 
interests concerned with the problem is 
Undoubtedly a good one, but in this case it 
d$d not isucceed. The discussion was often 
banal add quite uninspired, and resulted in*, 
nothing new of any consequence, merely a 
restatenfent of the many unreconciled views 
that have been advanced over the" last 
twenty years. Like most previous investi¬ 
gators or the gubjecr, the group believed that 
valuation methods to be cmmofca in pub* 
lisbed accounts should* -be uleml -to 
Investors, feasible to applyrdnd have some 
dejjpee of reasonable objectivity. TThe N tim^ 
honoured historic cost method found favour 
On these grounds, and, despite its xibvipuS 
drawbacks, looked likely to prevail ufitil 
other methods could be improved. Some 
wanted accounts in terms of current pur¬ 
chasing power but still wanted the tradi¬ 
tional historic cost as well. Others wanted 
historic cost modified in well defined 
circumstances when indicated by either 
market value or specific price indices. 
Market value, expert appraisal and eco¬ 
nomic value (present value of future income) 
were all ruled out for published accounting 
statements. 

In short, the discussions reported in this 


ftww $f hi*. pretaa?c^m!hvtow the 
worid cl the uric, rad had ahtedaled the 
destruction of the palace by 200 year*. As 
a titbit, he threw m at the end a tentative 
interpretation of the earlier, pre-Greek 
Linear A tablets, which had hitherto defied 
analysis. 

TTiis is the second edition. The first part 
is hardly changed—too little indeed, since 
page references are taken over unaltered * 
from the first edition and a footnote refers 
to die forthcoming publication of a book 
by Professor palmer which in fact appeared 
in 1962. The last part Us been worked up, 
and) though, soil tentative^ appears much 
' mom persuasive. . - - 
’ But themiddle part of the book, the 
attack qa Evaks’s findings, has been wholly 

^rewritten. MfmwfiSle, rofetmexie amount 
.has heel written* ify Profess* SUta*ind 
by others. Further, a lot more evidence 
has been secured. The ana^feii reader is 
bq* 5 h 4 to feet that thp v b&ttfc h swinging -j 
strongly? it* Professor TdiWs fitvour. He 
has reserves of troops: the present version 
(a model of sustained polemic) is far clearer 
than the former, and uses ju-jitsu methods: 
wherever possible, and it usually seems 10 
be possible, Evans's own publications are 
used to destroy his thesis. 

The battle goes on; and, alas, the amateur 
Will never be wholly sure of the result so 
long as both sides attack each other with 
the maximum of venom. But the spectator 
can obtain immense enjoyment from the 
process: if only all heavyweight champion- 4 
ships showed such skill and lasted so long. 


brief book leave the subject precisely where 
it was before. Is this a fault of the group 
of chosen experts ? Possibly, but a more 
likely reason is precisely that insufficient 
work has been done on the subject so that 
the mere restatement of well-known and, as 
yet, unreconciled views could not throw 
more light on the subject. For this type of 
discussion to succeed on a future occasion, 
the subject topic must have been almost 
resolved by research and need only the joint 
discussion in depth to convince all the 

S ardes concerned that a true breakthrough 
as, in fact, been achieved. Practical 
capital budgeting, for example, may now 
have reached this position in Britain. 

Another Round 

Mycenaeans and Mlnoans: Aegean Pre¬ 
history m the Light of the Linear B Tablets 
By Leonard R. Palmer. 

Faber . 368 pages, illustrated. 369. 

After some technical papers to the learned 
world and a broadside in the Sunday press, 
Professor Palmer published the first edition 
of tins work (which was reviewed in these 
columns at the time) in 1961. It was a 
sttifige work. It started a* an excellent 
popular book op the Linear B tablets from 
Pylon. This ltd the author on to a fundi- 
mental attack qp Sir Arthur Evans’* findings 
111 KnOwos: Professor Fulmer’s thesis was 
that Evans had misrepresented the facto hi 
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Cyprus* A Porn ait and an Appreciation By 
Harry Luke. Harrap. 200 pages, illustrated 
30i. 

A new edition, revised and enlarged, of the 
work first published in 1957. The final chapter 
brings the political situation up to date with 
comments on the change from Colony to Re¬ 
public Many of the photographs were taken 
by the author 

Planning and Economic Growth. By A. K. 
Das-Gupta Allen and Unwin , 185 pages. 25a. a 
Professor Das-Gupta has here reprinted V 
twenty-five papers which have appeared in 
yarious journals over the last decade. They 
are predominantly theoretical discussions of 
practical problems in the field of economic 
growth in India, together with 1 section on the 
teachibg of economics. 

A Dictionary of the Social Sciences. Edited 
by Julius Gould and William L. Kolb. 
Tavistock Publications under the auspices of 
Unesco (1964), 787 pages. _ 6} gns. 

Describes and defines about 1,000 terms and 
concepts of fundamental importance ih the social 
sciences, selected from the fields of sociology, ] 
political science, social anthropology, socia l psy¬ 
chology and economics, in the form of brief 
essays prepared by authorities in the disciplines 
concerned. % 

India in Worlp Affairs : Volume III, 1954-56 
By M. S. Rajan. Asia Publishing Bouse ( 1964 ), 
691 pages, £6, 

A detailed survey that would be more useful 

questions such as those of Goa, relations with 
Pakistan and with Ceykm. Qn such bluet the ; 
book fetifed guide only to*the views of the 




the c#uiMty, ; JW|risNlp^ 
end, ^hiT" 

Company acqtriped 

aerodrome^ OsAV^ew^a^ewnt- A» ibiiidU(H«dMt** : 
rive rwideptW'«rity,^l&y qf fir 
year, after ninths of ma^yftrintfejg ha-ijiari-. 
co-eperatjoA vfth the Ipcalauthority, vrpjrbon- 
the rite was started. Sfece^t&fe,«!(tfwr 
dwellings oonipri rifl fri sridte rangeofhousaa, 
bungalow* and AatlhaVe been hnilt shd-sold.. 
A school, library, jniblic house, shops, petrol* 
filling station arid playing Add have also been 
provided. 

Another example of large-scale private 


■ftlftftllllittf i»wkrtABMft.. .' - 

■ v- k 

'' • Tln;.aunt>>t'.|HWM!iiUe attempts* Is .eater 
fife. alt. °W- 

.. porntriast -. : h s w ri»i j | rrig« - ' ifa* 1 voder. £ajio 

(Whdil ie the Worth of England to superior 
deMrM:^#*¥* srillng at about £15,000 
in London ipuatutirig, areas. '. . . 



Wvmyioyr fttirit 'firing, OmMMWHtr ds yel ain d by {MpMn DrirtforiNwrit; Ca» tad. 


housing development b the Afteriey Park 
scheme atCoventry.HereDo4>bml>velepi>Knt 
hay* created an tatate of over fob bouses fa a 
magnificent paridandsctringop landwjuchonce 
brined past <jf Alfcsleytfrtt 
ftmU^Uedl'iiMTatf* i «^.fa»y«-meaasd 
a ua|qfo *** ■ 

necessary: to jonteft^ tbo. tomqw-pwm • 
and tfriori of Coventry Corporation In diefr 
amUtfcw |>^o^ 9 mid|f|».jlbr- jM«aMhiifa% tlatt 
stated dty.tltefewftwm *;«rir riyip-rWeibpi:, 
mint '«ps*p|Ma#% rijdh. .virirt^#hnrii^ ' 


^ w yww ./ i^w 


To aid expamfofe and provide houses for 
tale on^ a national basis, Group hogping 
interest* h&ttitkp. widened by buying other 
houae-buitdiag ea»tpima> White overall 
ja now vested in.Richard Costaln 
Hon^titd;,; :*hfere ixe separate operational 
tent* p| ;dw.^Mrth. of England (Moorhouke & 
Barker) tlw |if«Aands (the Roetance Group of 
Goinpantes^ the $°4th East (C. H. Chasten) 
and the. retpalmfcr of.the United Kingdom. 

^ (Dolphiu Devefopmedt Company). Gunreht 
•ipoliay- ^ivlifl^ek farther expansion bythe 
Oftpmfan of, suitable hodse-buOdBng cbmf • 
.^^^.sete^d.art^ , 


i*Aj^ » nteMMiPna V » vtWillkikdf 


»<9» .• subsidiary nmpaayt Costain Property 
fayestMUri *(» ftnrid tojbuBd up an ipvirimeM 
A number <* Prtprity • dwsftifo rt* ' 

. sehnsua ham been coenpMsd and others antin' 

' head. Development stop me ednsatndr .Mmr 
to ssri g s i eriand bjui*' 

'- present-mb ef-psogteat k maln t st aed, '4a dW ' 
can anticipate a -Tiluttrrttttl stirt in muring Ibtfiiii 
inept Income from property 10 the yeeft to com*' 1 

b.4® ttsshm.erea. tbtM^vms^lJprtdn, 

Heus% Westjoriditer Bridge 
; • native accommodation Ibr an exiting chufthtai 
to be provided la ths itd C v d top a amgof dtedfe. A 
; sinking and crffrmt arcUta#Ml - fohrtfoft ***.’ 
reached ^«fiH«hythe originid 
' HMahted ttfthin the view structure* (a mt-Wfe s',. 
vdl known lock! landmark with Jnteimftte# 1 
iitat n fifi l annrfsttoni was txnmcrved. white 
eecdc»t/deS5p2ent of SnuSS^fijr ist ! 
wa*Achieved. a v 

The other was an even iMyor.ndkM|aj^^ ■ 

Road* London, rhrrr an imprtfer fflrif ftiililiiUl' 
or about isbpooo 

teased to (he. MteiM- & 'and 

Works for th£u^!«0# of infornut- • 

^ ■ ' i i‘ ' 

Mmspmsk ,. Investments 

with amyl jitter ifajwfo pe d a.acy shopping precinct 
at^ Ottahllte^ 'I iriy|i|teipih l fct. Hero y acres of land 
tei.jfoe hwdt wu acquteod and a fine 

70 - drops creased, ftreyfoudy 

ab^ to any oomjl^a^poSm 

: >i jji| M ! .:in- die local authority, whOy llrn^rforiiai, 
company every support' and cp^f^adnn ' 


W.;. 
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COSTAIN housing abroad 


/■'vVERSEAS activities have always figured prominently in the Costatn 
^Group achievements and.among these*housing developmenthas beeh 
an important contributor to operations in Canada, Rhodeiia and Libya. 

In Contrast to the problems of development in the United Kingdom, 
caused principally by die shortage of available land, the opportunities 
for development overseas have continued to increase in recent years.. 

Apart from catering for retired people seeking homes abroad^ demand 
is being expanded each year by people from many countries who art now 
buying holiday viUas for their o vm use and as an investment.. 


to be nrtfotgfo . 

mtafoimidcto j*ufo*be r 


JiStf .djpttbt .U^t to e fl faq d, 
U. now j&ag 

Wlk bti road* .forvjfo** iM.tktt: 

shortly; both get tab their 

stride by toid-1967 fotta their fta&AKefc: 


ptaed to be fondy'fa ■' * 

The CtalfcfoCIrauf? kin p® intereatin another 
holdt end villa dk*relopm<3«ou Dodeofoeie 
bland qif Km, dope to the Turkish nmfojtaid, 
Thif if filmed sif birthplace' of Hippocrates 
the taber of roadkfog. Hero again* the em¬ 
phasis has beenplacedon citing apattem of 


The extent; towhich Spain has keen a sso ci - ■ 
ated with increasing requirements for rented 
holiday accommodation is well known. Re¬ 
cently however, an increasing number of 
holidaymakers are visiting the less crowded and 
unspoiled countryside of Portugal. The im¬ 
provement in air transport is partly responsible 
for making this possible, and, with the opening 
due in 1965 of the Faro Airport at the southern 
tip, the whole region known as the Algarve will 
be developed. 

The Costain Group has interests in two major 
development schemes in the Algarve, a province 
of unsurpassed natural beauty with an ideal 
climate and friendly people. The Portuguese 
authorities, learning wisely from the mistakes 
made in other countries, have insisted on a 
pattern of development that blends har¬ 
moniously with the surroundings. In this way 
the region's character and beauty are being 
preserved. 

Each of the schemes—one to the west of 
Albufeira, known as Costimar, and the other, 
between Qpartdra So»d Faro, knoWn,a» Vale do 
Lobo, coven a comprehensive range of develop¬ 
ments of holds, viUas and shopping sites. The . 
Vale do I#obo Scheme covers about 300 acres 


of undulating pine-lands running down to a 
wide sandy bead* A golf course, designed 
under expert guidance to championship 
standards, will be an integral part of the whole 
development. There will alio be provision for a 
site for a chapel. The hotels On this site will be 
under the control of Trust Houses, who also 
have a substantial interest in the overall 
development. 

The Costimar site, which & a long coastal 
strip covering about ado acres is entirely 
different in character and h$* some spectacular 
lock formations and beautiful. sandy coves. 
There are locations along, the seaboard peri¬ 
meter for five hotels, .one of which will be 
operated by a leading. U.K. organisation* and 
another which the. Costain organisation itself 
will develop and Own* In o*i£er to ensure that 
the hotels do not spoil the skyline, the buildings 
are befog limited in height, thus providing : 
scope for more interesting ground shapes which 
will foc#ofiue some of the attractive feature* 
of Algarve ardyt^turt. <3vfo gone will be'set: 
arideforltutnry villas «pf a veryfogh standard* 
'-tike sfoeaud dwnplexity of this kind of 
4*tab|fc^ ffoendipy Ibsagg. 

terfo; evwithte acquisition df the bfod h 


L . ’ teclmtoifik^rwhj^ hfo entrusted, ap¬ 
propriately enough, toaleading Greek archie 
tect* Planning is already well advincedandit is 
hoped that the scheme will be well under .way 
by nud-xgdy. 

In Australia the Costatn Group has recently 
started preliminary work on planning. the 
taftethousing dewriopmeot scheme it has yet 
undertaken overseas, tide to known as Gfod- 
stoacPark on the outskirts of" Metbourhe The 
Au st ra li an economy, sustained byan Influx of 
people Ada many parts of J£ttcepe», is taw 
developing hpned'and the hearing 

near to the plain centres of employment con¬ 
tinues to grow. Cfoversng neatly tad acriss, the 
estate will prdvkle tor taexpanaioE of in¬ 
dustry and a whole range of community 
functions including schools, playing fields, and 
shopping Centres, in addition to private dwel¬ 
lings which will number about 3,000.' 

Ait operadon of this stse must clearly extend 
oyer foa^f vears. While itisaa’ta'df firftiiin 

confidence whichthe Ckwtafo 6 Po^tai' fo its 
oymabitity todfooctsuchasclfomcfoasuccess- 
faico od uiio n . 


Property Investment (continued) 

with s project which they recognised to be of greet 
value to the town. 

An equally exciting vqject b currently befog 
undertaken at tXmstabfo, -tadfoiddtirs. Hare a 
sfottar am, in the 'Centre of foe sown* was 
aertfotutaeti by carefoUy planned acquis iti o n s. 
Ultimately, sufficient land was hdd to contain a 
detottgfo$&fc dpnforising 70 shops, aa i8dane 
bowttng allty, a public house, restaurant, Sood an 
ogee bteck, togeqar with parking accotnmodatlon 
for 300 canC fcowrttodon is well advanced add h is 
expected tfia^-dfoAdfole devdopment will be 
completed to# by the tarly part of 

'■10W. la for'ta'A"ta Wfode scheme was 
conceived, tatfote^ ; >fold r pfo.,fofo'kjfoct without 
foyekfog any Com p p kO ry aafowkm powen. 
Jtafoiiffhcltei. as fo ftodKdk (foil authorities 
mrn OMOIted at eritfy stege iiikl ^vcr the com¬ 


pany every encouragement to proceed. Interest ; in, 
this scheme has been widespread and nearly half 
of the ultimate shopping space has already M 
reserved by national multiple and other tct*sfon£* 

Until now the Gastain Group has ooadfot»|fod 
On whpfiy private developments; but ittedbgpta* 
the doirahtiity of local authorities having a Stake'fo 
the rtbuildint of tbrir own areas,, and to Ihifyto 
negotiations' are going on with a tags ntifotar.m 
anthorities throufbout the ooyntry for jqfot mfo* 


' akd,ipc|L^pfot^' ito food t \ t ■ 

‘ ’ the foftatmea ttBSfoy Of the .Goftafo ;.Gsoup - 


whhfo the U.ICa fo. foe re fo re^ j rposej ta g along 

its?- 

■ehctqM > -ij M fti rwW , '.iiiWk\Ip^.: jBwhoriri— ■ 
MUdMtf. »• Mfurt. ')te. ■ t ptt g/j& p& M C'tf -tUir 


• Onrite. 


. Witt.' i*a loaf expafeaoe ef mpjoc i^jUtiii kfid 

weD , ' 

urfam Sti 
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FUNDS EMPLOYED . 

Ordinary Share Capital 
Capita)« Revenue Raemt 


Ordinary Shareholders Fund* 
Preference ShareCapital & .Minorities 
Long Term Mortgages & Loans 

Long Term Funds * # rJ 

Future Taxation »- - 

Short Term Loans & Bank Overdrafts 
Other Liabilities 


employment of funds 

Fixed Assets 
Investments 


tgiSo Jttroi 1969 1963' 1964 

jfooo £jeoo £000 £000 £000 


MS* 


9.690 

■60 

3453 : 
7433 


»i«»8 «,654 

5,58* 6,038 

■ 7,«P9 7.7'a 

9<» 953 

jwa»-jw*v 

; i3,*6o 

X X 

7,943 >0,675 

«»973 S>.7*° 


Long Term Assets 
Current Arnett' . 


GROUP PROFIT 

Profit before Taxation 

Net Profit earned for Ordinary Shareholders 
OrdioKy Dividend* (Net) 

N« Profit Air the year retailed ifithpGsbup 

.Rateof OnliiuiitybMdiend ' 
Ordinary Dividend dines coveted^ . 

Ns* Profit earned is equivalent to Grom Earnings 

^On^beOfSb«ry SJuwpholdeni Funds at 

S>) £ SoISSt IEcSm Wfe/nil : 

'..-..v* ■ 1,1 

' , ' - , ' tA 4 '- ‘i . ' A \ ; ^ 


5,»3> <M*7 7467 7.361 9,536 

599 W9 >483 >,763 ' -,*iW7 

5,790 7,376 . 8 >7*> , 9»>«4 >>,565 

n,8i0 .rtatp; 13,395 13,851 90,155 


>>.6io :.-r»»to .;. 13395 >3,851 90,155 
17,600 90,586 99,045 99,975 31,790 
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► TNfiriandtftemit tiie C^Uinwxxrdhtone oftoaia^urid «*Mdy growthbaaetl tor* 

A With h 

Group' tt^^^ : '8on»ii*rtry 'jsp^ttfpfdr fcf 

Dividend* 06 me 0 diipy Ihftrtt^the Sisptrt rertiBtdd.^the busmen, Ml show 
appreciable mataaei over the la*t five;years. Until the glltott of the budget proposal* and 
the cutyeht finawai! policy ofthc Govorpiment catvbe seen More dearly, it mustbe a 
matter of some conjecture-a*, t? the extern thatthi* progress cao be mamtained in ihe 
future, .' 

" ■ M9 ! ■ i ' i ^ i n' l i' ii ' iiii si 1 , 1 r.V . n jnti t 

GROUP FINANCIAt NUMMARY 

FtojurnttM JM/taptity* * 


: wi \*cotot * 

‘s ia-dottinihiJintf die 

• S>#t tRlaMHW^ msROM 

. to ia.MM'Mt, <riwe*Ba>stf E^whlitiih ’MR 
. - OOly.kflMtfrihehet taxhbtogk^ 

■.. tmuftceptfrc <o ; tl>e 
, programme of Capital 

• has. embarked, ;, j ,■ - y ■ 

. "The increase in Funds' Swiptafpedi 
’ am o unted .fee by increased, tuirhooer^hn^^'- 
rteent years Me nature of the businc n iniiba& 
"changingand the.Oroup 'faces’a pStioS'oCwii, 
capital investment, In addftkm'tobtMm^i Mgf.' 
portfolio of investment properties, m td»)Sh|h»:’; 
Chairman has made reference in ftnMdiegpj^;. 
recent statement*, the Group is 
factory baaed operations to increase tbn proiMO' 
don of Siporex, the Swedish Mght-ysOpit'-SRlfe*- 
crete, and of the heavier precast and prcsttesced 
concrete products which ham iaflg &irmhtEW 
important part of the GroupV interest. Tb* 
Group also has under constrUttipn throe 'ufar ' 
dredgers which will come into use during Me 1 
current year and' ht >966. These longtera 
development projects bring thetr own financing 
problems but adequate fariKdes Kave been 
arranged to cover the construction priiods and 

' ' ,1he;diverKfHatji!m and spread 

of the Group'i bwiam has brought wititit me 
need for specialist services in the fields of 
taxation, credit insurance and flttiuicial negpM' ■ 
atiems. Ail these services have been devefoptd 
within the Qropp, working cloSriy with pho- 
fossfooe! advisors in 'thrir^ n^ecdve spfo^ey.' 
Tbese services are Utilised not only .mi pwi H M b '- 
of immediate concern to the Group tejfW 
assisting potential tUpof, pardcul*4y in their.' 
negotiatkmiforMefinanci^ofmqjtptqjtSctl. 
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COSTAIN RESEARCHAmmm 



British industry k riffei criticised for bong stow 
to translate bosresearch into commercial applica¬ 
tions. Much'ofthe development work now being 
curried outir CjqWA'^r^ toward* bridging 
thii gap between fojforft|ri&' application. Contact 
k iblk fifiKh establishments and 

suppliers it home And abroad* and information on 
new development! Of interest to the Croup is 
sys t e m atica ll y coflcctcdand analysed. 

It is one of the main raponribiKties of the central 
Research and J^vefoptnea* Committee to appraise 
poiMbilitka and keep the programme of develop¬ 
ment work bring cashed out under constant 
review. - 

This proem of a&r*M-tmd review.b^ijfosprc 


of new p roc es ses, machines and method* fin 
relating t^4evelopm<eatafo market demand it is; 
necessary also to. identify fooseareas in width foe. 
construction firm can on it! owniititiative both 
innovate and utilise foerendu. 

Technicai developments which, for example, can 
only be utilised If they arp inedepdrated into the 
product at foe design stage fay'foe architect Or 
consultant engineer may be of intrinsic value, but 
they are unlikely to Vpay off 1 * the obstruction firm 
bidding, in competition m designs and specific** 
dobs over which it has no control. 

tite ‘Cfejpfolaf research and deveiopmfot 



Stitt from th# Coattin ifti* r&Mi#IWi? 


6tet<fevdopsMat 

foemost practical and rcwardh% rig&tiVe* and , 
foat areas of interest are not *egfecfo$‘.-' 

- Ttw^foagp now employ* the equrritfcm of some. 
forty, fo^tfom p r e fo i fomaV, scientific and technical, 
staff ip\ rc w| fojM riril development work. It la 
enfofoonifojnd forijfotes' of enquiry in thii Arid - 
tantifo pril)ffihsn| ifoid.fof fobi season respourifaiKty - 
for fo efo ijjjnj^ and develop- 

fa concerned 

w'mirM 1b : ,iwSrJp<B;Sr wtiy« 

wtofcri j w ffc fwn t an* 


c'^uuu^n 


WvfjMtBQ pngeeta. QritlMl *Mk .-«► note .Mb, 

nwW to «to'«rer.ta&totef Mill te tto 

MtoLef-Mowni ant te wpmolftlf wort te 


T> ESEARCH and development activities in Costain arjs centrally 
■^co-ordinated btitj SO ^ att b pt^bH actwal dcvciopttJjertt work!* 
carried out within the subsidiary companies whkh arc concerned with 
the new processes, methods or machines under development, . 


tfon^btowto tote toponibl. to Mdkntol in# ■. 
pmrklet'.mmfb. 

ft iff m* «pie^A* In order to compete at brine end.: 
£: concerned with construction methods sum! foe 
uae of plants 

.Otfohl'We it 'being made hi this held d • 

. operational research. The policy hare is. to main- 
taih b small central Operational Research Depart¬ 
ment which not rily darpfo oqr tjdfomnts itself 
a* a sendee; fo Grinq^and subridigry company 
management ■ ‘subriSwy'opm- 

paries in sedfog tearing : t|udbr Own 

. ’ Them sip gfeL 

. ring fenttte*'arid-ft* fori^riig.v. < 

of the Critical Path method of 

* . ■ , ■ ' .». i ‘ ■. 


( Thdapphcation of Mtvmrfc anaforia. and iriafod 

S^opSrrf 0 foSTwajT^ 


. : ba»-.opened' foe way to htipardved methods of 

oomldriabto volume of fotsnSfovry 
ewtttwpkx calculations at hfojh speed. Consider- 
able experience ha* been gated Id foe use of 
co m p u ter s and the (houp has now purchased an 
WT. *904 (poguter which' wfll come Into use 
^'•ririy- neist ’yefor*. 

A subsfonliri prpportfon of foe, cost of any 
cenatrUctloo project b isvrived in themeed to lfo 
and handjfo xbaterihls. Impteements in methods 
of working are, ther efo r e, closely related to the 
development and use of new types of plant and 
equipment, and foe xnorification of Hems of plant 
whirii,are afosady on foe market Plant utilisation 
and performance h k^r under comtant review and 
new r efo drc meotp and ideas arc systematically 
analysed and evaluated. 

Another fhntfol field for research and develop¬ 
ment concerns foe use and performance of building 
m a t e ria ls. Here, the major effort in Goatain is 
currently concerned with dense and lightweight 
concvgte. 

.: In accordance with the policy of allocating the 
N fssponptbifoy foe technical devdopment work to foe 
subsidiary company dircctly invrived in the 
activity concerned, the main materials laboratory 
; is controller and operated by Costain Concrete 
Co. Work carried out in this laboratory on the 
performance of materials and quality control in 
foe factory and on rite is closely linked with that 
of. other specialist companies concerned with 
problems of structural analysis and design. This 
last presents one of the main areas of development 
where foe use of computers is having' a major 
impact. 

Costal* has always pursued a policy of colla¬ 
boration With and support of outside research 
asubUshments in foe research and development 
fidd. and the amount of collaboration and inter¬ 
change ef informatipn wifo speh teibfashmentt, 

■ ri him-mi[ abrcisd. Is eopstendy growing. 

: :Wbefo, fl n ah cia l mppbirt it given to such Organi- 
satteS as foe Ova Engineering Research Aifocia- 
t^jthW.. Ite i m ia l support is suiqrieinented, 

- wheriy^ tetelriaie, by afrive participation in 
; foppnqfocts concemafo, • ;; ^5 ;■ , 

, lite'’ is’[no end to. the deritofofot of new 
‘; prf|rtiriss and new methods, qf all 

ibuticulariymte^ 

foduStby. Qne <of foe rijma of stfo ces s fl d manage¬ 
ment is to fcrcatfr g shustien in vfofoh< them arises a 
surplus of ideas and oppon u rittei: for profitable 
kteyafom.. At- tiba fopfo fond Arigoroos pcprcri of 
sdeetion uppri foe^^gm ent 

also, thmflfai% iimmm tiiri;.:work of 


outside' research j 
believed fob*pgri 

Hn«cfttearc*u'- 


■■ fowrids What arc 
fori : imdinttetlng 
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Wall Street showed no real sign of coming out of itedowntum. Other bourses 
in the world dipped in sym pMtw^lmt th^ hadmostfy been weak 
anyvuty. London, in theory theworst affected, iods surprisingly steady. 

Sterling came under some pressure this week ■ ap p arently from 
commercial demand for dollars rather than speculation. 'Forward 
rates remained firm. \ 


about business conditions at home than four montheago—imt not 
in the doldrunts. Investment plans hays hardly bean, touched. 

The Swiss authorities have ttfoved to investigate why two 
sizeable Swiss banks have had to suspend payments. 


HOW LONG A PAUSE 

Through the spring of I965 output 
of the common market countries as 
a group registered only modest 
gains—but the pace may accelerate 
once the long summer holidays are 
over. German growth is the main¬ 
spring : there is no prospect of the 
long boom fading. Admittedly, the 
production rise could be slowed 
over the months ahead as the 
physical limits^ of capacity are 
reached and productivity gains fall 
off. Italy’s recovery is still pain¬ 
fully uncertain. The French 
economy has remained surprisingly 
resilient—and still further “ selec¬ 
tive ” measures are promised to 
stimulate private investment. By 
autumn a sustained rebound in 
activity should be well under way. 
But in Belgium the economy is 
still clearly weakening. 

Germany 

The long boom is, if anything, still 
building up steam—and the only 
real danger is that the economy 
will lose its remarkable poise. The 
major push to expansion is still 
soaring investment. High employ¬ 
ment, wage rises running at 10% 
a year and tax cuts mean con¬ 
sumers have plenty to spend. After 
pushing up their savings ratio 
further last year to 10.8%, they 
are now spending more readily. 
Public expenditure is also rising. 
In short, the expansion of virtually 
all elements of domestic demand is 
accelerating. Domestic orders were 
up 7% over a year earlier during 
January-April, export orders 4%. 
Against this, the labour market is 
extremely tight and capacity— 
except in civil engineering—pretty 
fully taken up. 


AMONG THE SIX? 

That all this has not yet meant a 
much more rapid rise in domestic 
prices is due primarily to the turn¬ 
about in the balance of payments. 
By April the trade surplus had 
virtually disappeared. Exports are 
still rising relatively slowly, partly 
reflecting sluggish markets in Italy 
and France, but also perhaps the 
5% increase in export prices by 
manufacturers who no longer feel 
compelled to break their necks to 
get that marginal foreign order. 
Imports are soaring—Germany’s 
propensity to import has not been 
so high since the overheated boom 
of 1959-60. 

Moreover, the country’s invisible 
deficit has continued to grow. The 
total current account has swung 
into deficit—and there is little 
reason to expect strong surpluses 
to re-eriierge. Large deficits on 
transfer and government capital 
accounts remain the policy and 
measures to prevent private capital 
inflows have also continued to 
make ail impact. 

The steep $170 million slide in 
Germany’s reserves last month 
may have reflected in part the un¬ 
winding of special support arrange¬ 
ments for sterling. But some 
wonder whether the payments cor¬ 
rection hasn’t been pushed too far. 
The D-Mark has been under 
pressure in the exchange markets 
in recent weeks. 


Franca 

Although the government has had 
to lower its growth sights for 1965 
as a whole, any danger that the 
Stabilisation programme would tip 
the economy into recession does 


seem past. Not only has there 
been a certain amount of timely 
modification of the policy of 
restraint—an easing of credit td 
stimulate investment by small and 
medium companies ia promised 
before the end of the month. But 
the economy has in any case been 
showing signs of greater strength. 
The labour market stopped easing 
in March, orders are no longer fall¬ 
ing and industrial output jumped 
ij% in April. Retail prices con¬ 
tinue to creep up at 2^-3% a year, 
despite the price freeze. 

M. Giscard d’Estaing’s satisfaction 
with the output rise is perhaps a 
little premature. It is still below 
the level of last spring. While the 
building, steel and chemical indus¬ 
tries have scored gains, output in 
metals, rubber and textiles remains 
down on the 12 months. 
Nevertheless, there are grounds for 
hoping that the latest rise is more 
than a statistical quirk. For one 
thing the run-down of stocks may 
be coming to an end. More imme¬ 
diately, foreign trade is providing 


CONSUMER PRICES is*-100 
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a push to the economy. The trade 
returns for May were very encour¬ 
aging indeed. With exports up 
20 % on 12 months, foreign sales 
covered 97"., of purchases 
abroad. If freight and insurance 
charges are deducted from imports, 
the figures show that France has in 
fact been running an increasingly 
comfortable surplus for four 
months. Public investment is ex¬ 
pected to rise 9% for the year. 
The mood of businessmen, never¬ 
theless, is still subdued—stagnant 
private investment is still France's 
weak point. But they do expect to 
see a general upswing in business 
activity by the autumn. 

Italy 

Economic stagnation and reduced 
employment Unger on—but there 
are scattered pointers to recovery. 
Industrial production rose a little 
further in the first quarter. But 
the gain was exceedingly modest. 
Vigorous increases chalked up by 
the steel industry probably re¬ 
flected Italy's shift towards self- 
sufficiency rather than expanding 
domestic demand. Activity in light 
engineering, textiles and house¬ 
building has remained depressed. 
On the other hand, output pros¬ 
pects in the motor car industry 
have brightened considerably— 
sales rose strongly in both April 
and May. Business opinion sur¬ 
veys suggest a general revival of 
spirits, although the prevailing 
mood among businessmen is still 
very much one of wait-and-see. 
Prices have steadied. 

Against this background last year’s 
remarkable strengthening in the 
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balance 

maintained. , 

further reduc&TUlte vfcjble tf&cfc 
on merchandise trade for the 
first quarter; exports were steady. 
Invisible receipts were up 24% on 
a year earlier, The country’s sur-> 
plus on current account for the 
quarter rose to $*14 million—no 
less than $800-900 million at a 
seasonally adjusted annual rare. 
This trend continued in April and 
May, when seasonal increases in 
tourist receipts gave an extra fillip 
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Belgium 

Further signs of weakness. Indus¬ 
trial production actually fell off a 
little in the early months of this 
year, although some industries, 
paper, glass containers and steel, 
nave continued to score gains. The 
inflow of domestic orders has con¬ 
tinued to slacken and there has 
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undoubtedly been some involun¬ 
tary stockbuilding, especially in the 
car and consumer durables trades. 
The labour market has eased 
further. Nevertheless, wages have 
Continued to rise quite rapidly and 
although wholesale prices have 
tended to stabilise, some of the 
increased costs are still being 
passed on to consumers. 

If the slowdown is clearly spread¬ 
ing it is not expected to turn into 
a fully-fledged recession. To some 
extent flagging home demand is 
being offset by rising export 
demand. Belgium's trade and cur¬ 
rent accounts have moved back 
into surplus. At $2,026 million, the 
reserves at the end of April were 
$35 million more than at the end 
of 1964. 


Excluding construction §n oil countries and also 
m Common Market countries the food dnnk 
and tobacco Industries 


TRADE BALANCES us $ bn 



1963 1964 6S 

Exports fob—imports cil except US where 
imports fob Seasonally adjusted quarterly 
averages at annual rates 


KEY COMMON MARKET INDICATORS 


BusineMmen's Views 
on Order-Books 

Distinct improvement in Italy is 
the important recent change in the 
order-book situation in the Com¬ 
mon Market as judged by business¬ 
men in the “ konjunktur " tests 
taken there. Most of the improve¬ 
ment 13 on the export side where 
order books are now much fuller 
than a year ago. But there has also 
been some increase in home de¬ 
mand in Italy. More optimism is 
shown about short-term prospects 
in Italy than at any time since the 
summer of 1963. 

But order-books in Italy arc still 
assessed well below normal. 


Difference (as percentage of replies) between the 
number of businessmen* judging their order-books 
above normal (+) and those judging them below 
normal (-). 

1964 1965 




April 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

April 

Total order-books 

Germany 

+ 8 

+ 2 

+ 8 

+ 2 



France 

+ 1 

-36 

-45 

-40 



Italy 

-37 

-67 

-59 

-50 

-42 


EEC t 

- 3 

-24 

-22 

-20 


Export ordei-books 

Get many 

+ 4 

-3 

+ 1 

- 2 



France 

-12 

-24 

-28 

-24 



Italy 

-48 

-37 

-35 


-21 


EEC f 

- 9 

-15 

-fl 

-13 



* Jn manufacturing other than food, drink and tobacco Industries 
f Excluding the Netherlands 
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Building Societies exist to help more families 
own their own homes. 

They do this by encouraging more people 
to save with Building Societies. 

During the first four months of 1965 the 
societies lent £313 million—only £1 million 
less than in the same period last year. But 
this was still not enough to hieet 'the v£ry 
heavydemai^j/orjioui&loans., .j| / 

At present BUilcling Societies hold ho less 
, than £4,700 npillipn pf investors’, money 
which shows how .aound and'attractive they 
are. To do their job effectively, however, 

, they papst attract even mqrp savings, from, 
the public. : 

Xop can Jhoip. hoipe-buyerg andypur^elfby 
joining the existing 6 million building 
; spcjety ;sayeT s and t inyestprs f The?;e ajrqfpur 
if W* ^y^ a « es r J 4 . 


1 You got a good rate of interest with com* 
ploto safety. 

2 Income Tax on your interest is paid by the 
Society. 

S Your investments are repayable £ for £. 

4 Your money is always available at short 
. notice. % Vi- ■ > ^ > '1 ’f ,l - '** 

- 


r^rttxmrr 

FREE BOOKLET AND GUIDE 

; H; 

few hlYee r 61 bur bbbklef glvtrtr 
j ou advice on saving anjj . 
borrowing—and a list of the 320 
; swribei* socieWfs^md a xrtWtJ 1 1 
card to the ffddrea@ be^ow. * ^ 

" 1 the sechetarV (Oert. idJabi, /' 

THE BUILDINtt SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION, 
K PARK truest, IONOON. W.I 
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Europe opens its door to you 
through First Notional City 


You’ve no problems doing business in Europe if you rely on First National City Bank. Buying, selling, 
manufacturing-whatever you do, you’ll do it more easily, more quickly, when you let First National City 
handle your finances. 

Continually expanding, completely up to date, First National City offers an exceptional banking service. 
It is, for example, the only bank with branches in all the Common Market countries. 

With First National City, you enjoy swift money transfers, shrewd advice on local trading regulations, and 
absolutely no language barrier. 

Better get in touch with First National City today. Cali on the London managers at the City branch at 117 
Old Broad Street, E.C.2 (LONdon Wall 1221), or at the Berkeley Square branch at 17 Bruton Street, W.l 
(MAYfair 6600). Open the door to wider business prospects. Open the dpor through First National City. 


FIRST NA TIONALCITY BANK 


Incorporated with Limited Liability under 
-the^htronai Bank Actofthe U.SkAi 


Action for 
Machine Tools 

9 


Ncatt week the Minister of Technology will tell u& trhjftt ho 
intends to do with the machine tool industry $ this week the 
industry’s E^mic Development Committee has told 
hint what it thinks he should do* It has won round the 
industry itself It would be a pity if the government of \ 
technological innovation were not equally willing 


N ot many industries have had a$ much, or as critical, 
attention in recent years as machine tools. So when 
the industry’s Economic Development Committee set itself 
to study its import record as part of Neddy’s general look 
at the country’s performance, manufacturers might well have 
resigned themselves to just another dose of cold criticism. 
Instead, the little Neddy has looked beyond the first simple 
conclusion—that the proportion of tools imported is uncom¬ 
fortably high—to what the pattern of actual imports reveals 
of the industry’s specific weaknesses; and has gone as far as 
drawing up a “ programme of action ” for the government, 
the unions and the industry. The value of this approach, as 
opposed to earlier reports on machine tools, arises from the 
nature of the little Neddy itself. These recommendations 
have been drawn up, argued through and thrashed into 
acceptable compromises with people who make machine tools, 
not simply outside critics, And the little Neddy itself pro¬ 
poses to keep watch on the way the recommendations are 
acted on. This gives a chance at any rate of a far more 
promising basis for action than the preceding series of gadfly 
reports, however well-informed, which merely irritated the 
industry. 

The Problem 

The import study, based on available statistics and a wide 
survey of machine tool customers—which has not been pub¬ 
lished out of deference to an industrial dislike of “ knocking 
copy ” (rationalised as “ playing into the hands of our com¬ 
petitors ”)—showed that British customers mostly import 
high-value, sophisticated tools, and in increasing quantities. 
Imports have risen from £19 million in i960 to £33 million 
last year, accounting for nearly 30 per cent of die £117 
million home consumpdon. (In the same period, the import/ 
export surplus, however, has been cut from £15 million to 
£4 million.) Of these imported tools nearly 90 per cent came 
from advanced countries. Which is to be expected : an 
advanced country needs advanced tools and is likely to import 
particular tools from the countries that specialise in them 
—such as transfer lines for the motor industry from America. 
But an advanced country like Britain might be expected also 
to export advanced took in return, its own specialities. Yet 
only 23 per cent Of British exports went to advanced countries. 
The trend clearly indicates a growing dependence on 
sophisticated suppliers anti unsophisticated markets. 

This shows that die main conclusion of the Mitchell Com¬ 
mittee that reported in 1961 (Sir Steuart Mitchell is also 
chairman of the present little Neddy) that “ die toy to the 


industry’s future lies in technical excellence ” if acted on 
at all in the meantime, has not yet transformed the industry’s 
overseas trading pattern. Its technical backwardness has arisen 
partly out of having operated for many years in a sellers’ 
market, selling to undemanding, and frequently backward, 
customers. Pandy, too, it arose out of the industry’s structure, 
composed of about 250 firms, most of which are too small to 
afford technically qualified staff, let alone carry out useful 
research and development. 


THE MACHINE TOOL CYCLE 


Log scale 

f million at 1958 prices 



At the same 
time, the indus¬ 
try has peculiar 
trading problems 
that are outside 
its own control. 
Most crippling is 
its violent cycle 
o f ordering, 
which makes any 
planning for 
steady expansion 
in capacity nearly 
i mpossible. 
There have been 
two such cycles 
in the last ten 


years (we are at the peak of the second one) with peaks of 
£112 million and £102 million compared with troughs of 
£42 million and £60 million. BSA, which trades largely 
with the motor industry, reports a peak/trough ratio of 4:1. 
Instead of investing in new capacity, much of which would 
be idle for a large part of the time, or producing for stock in 
idle periods, the manufacturers have absorbed die variations 


in sales in theirorder books and let delive 
in each boom—which adds to the import! 
go abroad for quicker deliveries at th^y 
however, within die industry’s controy 
it were more technically-competitiy 
fluctuations by spreading its sales/ 
best companies already do. / 

All of these difficulties occur / 
goods industries. The mar 
particular interest—atguably/ 
thing of a catchword —bw 
took in efficient engineer 
which could hopefully \f 


periods lengthen 
“'hen customers 
cycle is, 
“hat, if 
**e 
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action, recommends certain measures to be takenJtyMl£ indimw. 
try and government. The unions are asked to agfe^-t^me 
use of high productivity equipment. (It would, feerhard tQ 
find anyone with the brass to stand up and oppose that 
sentiment in the Neddy committee room.) ' „ t 

What the industry can do 

Ideally the industry shoirtd be composed of fewer* larger* 
more specialised< units, * Conoencratiotf add t 

would resuk in less duplication be^wteti'oordpanieS (a process < 
already in monoft Mth such'mkeovecsr as 1 theSiavefcy 
sion tet niachme tools or the rationUi^atioo &i tbe^pfasgd* of * 
tools bold invoicing Coventry Gauge and C&urcbilfe) fend* the 
creation of larger units better able to employ Qualified staff 
and support research. The representatives of the manufac¬ 
turers have undertaken to examine patterns Of production and 
the structure of the industry. Any rationalisation could bear 
heavily on the industry's hopes for expanding productive 
capacity, since skilled men now tied up in the less efficient 
small companies could be released for the larger, more tech¬ 
nically advanced companies. They will also look at the nature 
of imports, to determine which tools now being imported 
—perhaps £7 million or £10 million-worth—could be made 
here. This m itself should have the desired effect on exports 
since, the committee argues* if it can compete with foreign 
tools in the home market* a matter of performance* not cost— 
it should be able to compete outside it. Research and develop¬ 
ment in the industry* already changed out of all recognition 
since the Mitchell report was published* is to be further 
extended ; and manufacturers will co-operate in evaluating 
each others' new tools. The committee agreed that there 
should be closer contact with electronics companies, leading 
to the design of numerically<ontrolled tools designed as such. 
This should meet the main complaint of the electronics firms 
that make the control equipment that machine tool com¬ 
panies want to fit it on to existing tools, as electronic humans, 
rather than redesign the tool to get the most out of the system. 

Probably the most controversial part of the recommenda¬ 
tions for the industry deals with sales. For the industry has 
never gone out to sell : it has never had to, since its customers 
have come to it. The little Neddy encourages it to look to its 
selling methods* perhaps even to forming consortia. It 
has also agreed to look at the merchants, a group manufac¬ 
turers have so far bitterly opposed because they are involved 
entirely with imported or second-hand machines* and to con¬ 
sider selling some of the more simple, general-purpose new 
machine tools through them. Bringing merchants in who are 
at present kept out could also spread the load of holding 
stocks of machines—which the industry is also examining as 
a way of smoothing out production to meet its ordering cycle. 
Goser to the bone is the little Neddy's implied criticism of 
factoring, the system that allows manufacturers of machine 
tools also to import and sell on commission. It is argued that 
this practice inhibits the companies from going to the trouble 
of designing their own tools. In any case* it will have to be 
justified to the committee. 

What an ideal government would do 

S o far, so good. The little Neddy is free to make its recom¬ 
mendations and the industry free—except in that it 
agree 4 tothcm, however tin.wilIingly--to ,ignore them. Where 
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OMWn ft tce . Hoping to wheel this power round to back up 
its industrial recommendations, the little Neddy has given the 
government several assignments. 

Of these the most important. IsVfhat rf p 
•bf .trading conditions that Jifl jumble 41 * | 

. 4 ? dUr? which means, basicity*, smoothing 
. ’cfdoi.lTheiJrecent sifi^y'of investment 
f ’alsolpaji^Kea jftt^Neddy^ls|o|'^ Jo< w _ _ , 

1 investment decisions are. If the government encouraged more 
rationality, by offering businessmen more solid fiscal advan¬ 
tages to plant modernisation—by, say, giving theup invest¬ 
ment allowances at the time of investment, not *a year and 
half a bushel qf buff-coloured forms later—they might be 
able to see more clearly the hard, profitable advantages 
of putting in efficient equipment (60 per cept of the 
machine tools in the country are more than ten years old). 
And the committee saggests that this could be backed up with 
an information service, perhaps modelled on the Ministry of 
Technology’s planned centre for computers. More rational 
investment on'these lines by users of machine tools would 
spread the load; offering sharp differential incentives to invest 
at the troughs of the cycle would act more directly. The 
committee suggests, and not for the first time, that the 
Swedish system be adopted (by which companies are encour¬ 
aged to set aside reserves for investment that can lx used 
for actual purchases of capital goods, on very favourable tax 
terms, only when the government thinks investment needs 
boosting). Achieving a smoother production pattern should 
attract the government if only for its effect on the extra 
imports that are sucked in to fill the gap at the peak of the 
cycle. 

The little Neddy also thinks that the government should 
get into the act itself and encourage the use of advanced tods 
first by buying prototypes (at a price that could partly cover 
development costs). It could use them at, say, the arsenals, 
give them to universities and CATs, or lease them to advanced 
companies, perhaps for use on defence work. This is a per¬ 
fectly practicable way of leading industry by the band to 
waters that it seems too unenterprising to reach by itself. (The 
record of Kearney and Trecker/CVA with its very advanced 
“ Milwaukeematic ” machine is argument enough.) And if 
engineering customers sdll will not drink, the committee 
would like tp see the government prepared to use its buying 
power (not very powerful except indirectly) to discriminate 
against suppliers who won’t be up to date in their machining. 

However, these recommendations will in, the end be subject 
to the political tape measure. The sponsoring minister, Mr 
Frank Cousins* will be announcing next week how they 
measure up. It. would be a shame if this quite comprehensive 
programme, which hinges on government support, were to 
fail for lack of it It could be argued that the committee's 
really essential recommendation concerns the trade cycle and 
that the rest is exhortation, admirably well-directed, and 
designed to encourage, the industry as a whole to adopt ryhat 
is already the practice of the beat companies, Which still 
leaves die government with tbe heaviest responsibility.. 
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Mr Crossman’s Way Out 

More mortgages for everyone, cheaper mortgages for 
some : that should be Labour’s battle cry 


B uilding societies are used to explaining to angry 
borrowers that a reduction in Bank rate does not always 
allow a reduction of mortgage rates; they have not hitherto 
had any experience in explaining that it necessitates an in¬ 
crease. Without last week’s surprise full point cut in Bank 
rate it is certain that this Friday’s meeting of the Building 
Societies Association would have recommended a general rise 
in fetes, which would then have,been badly needed to pull in 
more funds and prevent building societies’ lending frpm dry¬ 
ing up still further. How far this is stjll needed after the 
Bank rate cut is too early to say. Certainly the market situa¬ 
tion has changed. The Treasury bill rate, after all, is nearly 
4 per cent lower than a week ago: and local authorities are 
paying a full one per cent less for their short-term money. So 
it was perhaps premature for the Bradford and Bingley to 
rush ahead with its own rate increase, from 3! to 4 per cent 
tax-paid to depositors and from 64 to 7 per cent charged to 
borrowers. Decisions are not quickly arrived at in building 
societies, and once set in train they,are perhaps too unthink¬ 
ingly carried through. $0 there is this much justification in 
the irritation that the other building societies, as well as the 
Government, have been feeling with the Bradford leap. 

But no one should make too much of this. Tuesday’s lone 
run could set an excellent precedent if it were to end the 
outmoded and cracking system of a common “ recommended 
rate ” for all societies in the Association, big and small, flush 
and dry. The best outcome to Friday’s meeting would be an 
announcement that building societies would henceforth set 
their own individual set of lending and borrowing rates ; and 
that they would normally be guided in this by whatever 
borrowing rate was necessary to bring in enough money to 
meet the whole demand for mortgages that they could legiti¬ 
mately satisfy. That should be the general rule. It would 
immediately end the main present hardship in mortgage 
finance, its unavailability. It would, at the margin, create a 
new hardship, for the poorest borrowers who were priced 
out of the housing market fejf the higher rates. But the right 
way to tackle that hardship is direcdy, by special rebates, 
benefiting these borrowers alone: these facilities, combined 
with the increased flow of mortgage finance produced by 
higher rates, would make a contribution to the real mortgage 
problem, which is to nuke more money available in total and 
to provide cheaper money selectively. The Government's 
approach, by contrast, has so far been, perversely, to try and 
make all mortgage finance cheaper even at the cost of making 
it scarcer. Mr Crossman’s present plans may be a slight 
improvement on that one. But they could still irritate as 
many would-be house-buyers as they help. 

As any building society will confirm, the numbers of un¬ 
satisfied borrowers that are turned away because they cannot 
afford the repayments is tiny. As recent experience has demon¬ 
strated, die crucial factors in making new housing available 
are the capacity of the building Industry itself and the availa¬ 
bility of mortgage finance. The aim should' be for building 
societies to have trouble in lending all their funds. For, as 


experience in 1963 showed, there js . nothing like a tumthy 
flood of funds to make them start re-thinking their, crusty old 
rules of thumb—that a borrower can afford only one quarter 
of his regular income fyr accommodation, his wife’s tncpptf 
should not count, repayment periods exceeding 35 yean jape 
dangerous, flats arc bad security* etc. Many ,of these arc 
no doubt often justified; they still all need taking off the sltetf 
and dusting occasionally., When they are applied, ngitfty, 
mortgage rationing Jakes a form that is just as.harsb pa the 
poorer borrower as a higher set of rates—without doing unyr 
thing to increase the flow of leodable funds. 

O ne way out of this mortgage impasse is to give chefip 
nongage finance, not in an indiscriminate stream, but on a 
selective basis. There are four possible bases of selection 
which Mr Crossman is now exploring: .needy borrowers, 
cheap houses, a borrower’s first house, or the firstportioin 
of each loan. It is worth examining each in turn. Toe fiipt 
possibility is tq let every borrower have say the first £2,000 at 
a cheap rate. This would be a straight subsidy to all building 
society and local authority borrowers, most of whom are 
managing without subsidies at present. ,And special funds 
would have to be made available from Exchequer sources: 
otherwise those now being elbowed out of the market for 
houses would still go begging for their loan. Moreover the 
limit would create its own anomalies. A limit of say £2,000 
would finance the best part of a house in South Wales or the 
North East, but only a small part in Condon or Birmihftofca. 
Since it is in just these places that housing needs are greatest 
—that is why houses are dearest there—a national limitation 
would be a formula for giving help when? it is least needed. 

Another possibility is to give the relief only to those buying 
their first house, again presumably with a limit per mortgage. 
It is the first house that is the most difficult: after that, mi 
capital profit on selling one’s existing house usually pays for 
the deposit on the new one. The main snag with this 
basis, is what happens when the favoured new borrower 
moves house. K he then faces 4 sharp increase in borrowing 
costs at the “ free maikef M rate, this will constitute a serfibtfs 
new disincentive to move. 

Third, the cheap finance can be provided do,those in par¬ 
ticular need. But the history of council bousing stfoUri how 
difficult assessing need is; and that once a special benefit is 
provided for those in need at one point in time, it fs still more 
difficult to remove it when the need Is no longer present. 
Financing owner occupation on the cheap for certain lucky 
needy borrowers would be all the more objectionable, as not 
only would the once-needy borrower continue to pay at say 
4 j per cent; he would be accumulating a comfortable tax free 
gain also, unlike die ’unnecessarily subsidised council tenant. 
And however the needy ore initially defined there are botmd tO 
be anomalies and hardships at the margin. Those narrc&vly 
excluded from borrowing at 4^ pqr cent will not take it wen 
if they are then refused mortgages at seven. 
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Fourth, cheap mortgages might be made available only for 
those who buy houses costing less than a certain maxiraufk' 
determined on a regional basis. The question here is whether 
the Ministry of Housing has fully learnt the lesson of , file , 
Conservatives’ scheme of 1959 when additional finance—at * 
normal interest rates—was provided for the purchase erf pre- 
1919 properties. These funds were channelled through the 
building societies, which then matched them with equal contri¬ 
butions of their own for these homes. Unfortunately this 
often meant that mortgages were available only for' crumbling 
back-to-back terrace houses 'that should have been pulled down 
long ago. Paradoxically, building society finance was often 
available to finance only the worst property. It Could happen 
again. ' 

By far the best 'approach for Mr Crossman is to concentrate 
on increasing the flow of mortgage finance, and to cheapen 
it only at the margin. The simplest and most equitable way erf 
doing this is to change the manner in which tax relief for 
mortgage interest is given. At present the typical owner 
occupier gets tax relief at 8s. 3d.—usually restricted by his 
earned income relief. This reduces his true interest cost from 
a gross 7 per cent to a net 5 per cent. However the borrower 
not liable to tax at the standard rate does not get this relief, 
or not all of it, and as a result pays more for his mortgage 
finance, often die full gross rate (7 per cent in this example). 
Because borrowers in need of help fall into precisely this 
category, because they have either large families or small 
incomes, they actually pay more for their housing. 

Quite obviously the government should remove this tax 
anomaly. One proposal, by A. J. Merrett and Allen Sykes, 1 " 
is to give all borrowers tax relief at 8s, 3d. on their mortgage 


interest, regardless of-their true tax position. This wauld&cqpt 
. abdut ^RulW yefr;' 

suggested before, would 6e for Building societies to charge net 
<intere?t ram* to h0nows,(U, 

No tsk relief would, be avowed on this, 
rfrrangenihtlis of ^tne Wllldihg 1 sb&efies 
accordingly. The attractions of this method are its simplicity: 
and that it avoldS giviag a subsidy to owner occupation.' "Rip 
benefits to low (or oil) taxpaying borrowers would be paid fpr 
by the trifling increase fix the net rata paid by the typical 
standard rate borrower, the slightly greater increase payable if 
he has untamed mCbme ; anU the much greater increase if lie 
pays, surtax. Is this Mr (jrossman^s way' out ? 

An adequate flow'.df mortgage fpnds wrould ease most of die 
other problems. The difficulty—-mainly for ypung borrowers 
—Of rutting dp the deposit on the first houst'is serious, and 
likely to remain so tfth the trend towards earlier marriage and 
the scarcity and high cost erf rented accommodation. But, 
suitably provided w}th funds, and with a little official prodding 
perhaps, building societies might well be encouraged to lend 
too per cent of the purchase price more ofteh, as well as to be 
less fussy about older or unusual types erf property, short and 
medium leases and all the other sbrts of proposition now 
eliminated as a matter of routine. Getting a mortgage could 
men became a formality again (as It was before the war) 
instead of a nightmare. If the government can move one step 
towards this objective and simultaneously be seen to be ful¬ 
filling the most widely publicised of its election pledges, it will 
be a worthwhile political achievement. 


pet 

nrttus 


* la u Housing Finance and Development**; Longman* ; 15s. 


Madison Avenue, Moscow 


For Soviet citizens learning to become 
mass consumers , 1 a new party line 
on advertising 

BY A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN RUSSIA 

A dvertising will now become ,an increasingly importer 
part of Soviet Ijfe. Last month the Soviet government 
announced the founding of three new organisations concerned 
with advertising^ An all-union committee attached to the 
Council of Ministers will be responsible for the development 
and control of the industry, A new department of the retail 
trade organisation Sentrosoyuz has. been established tp take 
care of trade advertising. And an inter-departmental cpuapil, 
consisting of representatives from the various interests— 
industry,, trade, the press, artists and so form—has been set 
up to look after the technical side of advertising. These 
organisations wilt be responsible not only for advertising 
proper, but for {Merging and labelling as well. For example, 
they will be responsible for seeing that clothes made out of 
new synthetic fibres cany adequate instructions for washing 
so on. The announcement was first made in a Premia 
agpct^that put the case fof an expansion of the scope,of 


advertising in a socialist economy and for a radical improve¬ 
ment'in-its quality in Russia. The .establishment of the all- 
union committee - possibly mark? .the final acceptance of 
advertisements as poth a necessity and a desirable part of the 
Soviet scene. , ‘ M 

, this 'marks the culmination qf several influences. ,Thc 
greater emphssii on coospner goods and on raising living 
standards, announced by Mr Rosy gin in the budget, debate 
last December, indicated that pore attention was to he paid 
tq retail trade. The. PWr- reductions of .last winter,in textiles 
and in April on a,range erf obsolescent: or less popular consumer 
goods are further evidence that tbp administration’ is- deter¬ 
mined tq raise the rate of turnover of stocks,. The near jeadefs 
have also shown,a greater willingness to .use the, market 
mechanism, to achieve their ends—as the tujw agricultural 
policy shows—and are therefore concerned about its efficiency. 
In a country like the Soviet Union that is jusjt becoming a 
mass consumption economy, this seems to require stronger 
development of an advertising business. Customers need to 
he told of the many different models of consumer durables 
available and about new fines introduced. Enterprises peed to 
keep the,names of their mqfMs in, tfie public pupd, Tfiis is 
qne way to get the long -production runs necessary for profit¬ 
ability, ^ i 


/ ; 
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Mtfeoghtfeard-bsto tknp 

advjemserneqt? from western firms that appear in th* trod© 
journals. These have foqwQ the feiytsians how great the 
difference is between the best foreign methods of presenta¬ 
tion and their tank There can bit tia doubt-that Soviet 
advertisements tyre much poorer in terms of clarity> fttjife. and 
hnphbt.' jT^ is hot the result of any lack of artist# ab^ity: 
the advertisemems lof tHe jr fwendb suggest just the* opposite. 
But the eclipse, or modernism under Stalin and She fta that 
since then advertising has not bead prepared to pay enough 
to attract -good' people have kept advertisements dull, messy 
and banal. The prtsent OOncem' fdt" kjre-appeal and'quality 
is jhst one further e^aip^e bf rtvfytS ifter die sterility $ ^he 
Stalinist pecipd. Unfortunately, there Js no sign that this new 
concern for. advertising standards will extend to- that other 
ever-present “attraction” on die Soviet scene—political 
slogans—which are if anything even more unmemorable than 
the trade advertisements. 

The conventional Soviet rationalisation for advertisements 
rests largely on the need t0 provide customers with 
sufficient information to be able to make a rational choice 
between the goods available. Consequently, communist 
theorists often pour scorn on such advertisements i 
“ Drink Tomato Juice ” or “ Shop in our Department Store 


as 


jg-ittorhur yd*fe'0Uft4ee4 quke frequently 

ass. r * 

Ust ^^,sj|Svjppti£es ^ 

Bui.sw^tb* Pmda 

ments far i Soviet goods «*»t havd appeartd lrF fcriwm news- ■ 
papers^pivpared by wtetem MeffiS^^ 
mind Omriot bp too diffi^.^^-wSkt 14 

BntSia. fl 'ji ( i'>r- i'i " > 

. Aqy inorpasc m„ the advertisement irf< spcd&i monel* stiff < 
increase die identification' between'products bad 'factories. 
'Putting the-naintfof *' 

t 0 *** ^jware^^cjtmfethgt;^; 
low-quality, shoddy 'in pog^pafttpj^f 

, changdovef froth fulfilling-plan* banded down by.«|e;«H*i@u« 
Authorities; tp fulfilling plans based on resiilitrade'otddn tila^ ) 
.is bdpg introduced intolight industry, wiiltnake pcbdlsodtih 
much more lespaosive to market r preMures. '•* »<■< •> )fl f 

mi « a . . n» ?. a t 


'< 'll M t) 

The present developments them to be 
with the advertising of consumer goods. There is noffuncfr^ 
tion that the Soviets plan to increaie the quantity TOtf'tptoHtyX 
of industrial advertisements. Nor does there Mem "to' 
be any indication that they are planning to introduce 
methods of checking the „eost-effectiveij6to of advertising. 
But both these aspects developed long after consumer 
advertising in Britain and the United States. Perhaps the 
rest will follow. 
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THE ECONOMY 


Not Too Dispirited 


I f business opinion polls count for any¬ 
thing, British industry is still putting up 
quite a good performance and has not yet 
run out of steam. The latest sounding by 
the Federation of British Industries was 
taken towards the end of May. Even then, 
before the cut in Bank rate, companies did 
not seem much deterred by the credit 
squeeze—at least not large companies. The 
survey suggests that there had been no 
slackening in the rate of output growth in 
the last four months and that export de¬ 
liveries have been advancing. 

On the other hand, there is noticeably 
less confidence about. Only to per cent 
of the thousand or so respondents to the 
latest FBI questionnaire feel more optimis¬ 
tic about the general business situation in 
their industry than four months Ago, com¬ 
pared with the 37 per cent who fed less so. 
But it would have been surprising bad the 
results been much different. Optimism, 
judged in this very subjective way, has been 
waiting stride June 1963, when the * more 
wdnufttic* outweighed the “lefts optimis- 
tfc ” by 53 per cent. Last November, jtist 
after the general dection, they were in bal¬ 
ance. Even this time, it » only on, the 


home front that confidence has weakened; 
the three hundred to four hundred respon¬ 
dents Who rank as exporters are generally 
as optimistic as they were about their pros¬ 
pects abroad. 

Opinions or Statistics ? 

S o, by and large, once again the FBI 
produces a brighter picture than 
Whitehall. On the official count, exports, 
up to April, could, at best, be said td be 
showing a very gradual upward moveipent, 
and this because of exceptionally big de¬ 
liveries of ships and aircraft. Steel output, 
in May, was running fractionally bdow the 
January level. Ana the total output index 
—admittedly going no further than March 
—has dipped to an extent uncomfortable 
to explain away wholly fay strikes in the car 
industry and overhaul of sted plans. Not 
to be forgotten is that last years dead flat¬ 
ness in mb index at this tune of die year 
has since been transformed into a gentle 
upward slope. 

Moreover, 1 falling-off in output seems 
inconsistent with some official figuring on 
the demand side. The Board of Trade 


reckons that the volume of shopping Went 
up a bit before tfae budget, came down a 
bit afterwards, but averaged out at a pretty 
high leyel. The rise in the three months 
ended April oyer the preceding months was 
not huge-d^per under z per cent But 
add in spending on cafe? and services and 
personal consumption mode have gone up 
quite sharply in the first quarter of this 
year. 

Private investment Wen t up, foe—* 
although by only i£ per cent, the-Smallest 
rise for several quarters. According to thfe 
Board of Trade’s first estimates, <hpit*2 
spending by manufacturers increased 8 per 
cent and lust topped, id teal terms, the 
previous peak in the Summer 0(1961 ; but 
a heavy fall in shipping JttVesOrieht brought 
down the total figure. Oft tfae other hand, 
the FBI and the Board of Trade both show 
that the expected upswing in stockholding 
has not, in fact, occurred. The Board of 
Trade reckons that in the first quarter manu¬ 
facture^’ stocks rose jby a lutfc under 1 
per dent; about tile same as hi the previous 
quarter ^but much less than during eariiqt 
months last year—while wholesalers’ stocks] 
actually felL Taken together, theorise of 
uncover one-half ^per cent in the voftime of 
industry's stocks was the smartest for 
eighteen months, dearly, (he Surcharge 
has played its part 
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Lead on Investment 

T he FBI survey suggests little change ijj 
stockbuilding policy in the nest few 
months. On fixed investment, replies from 
sm*ll firms suggest s significant reduction in 
the next twelve months, hut large firms 
report little change^-and the large firms 
dominate the capital sector. The accompany¬ 
ing chart shows, however, that manufactur¬ 
ing firms who intend to increase expenditure 
on plant and machine^ barely exceed those 
who intend to reduce k and the gap between 
the two has been narrowing since last June, 
On past form, the change in the balance 
on the answers to this question is an 
advance warning and die next downturn 
in British private investment will start in 
the fourth quarter of this year. 

The dedinc in optimism recorded by the 
FBI is most marked in metal manufacture, 
machine tools and industrial engines and 
among large firms rather than small firms. 

Manufacturing Investment in 
Plant &Machinery 



Actual 

quarterly 

expenditure, 

€mnat19$8 

prices. 

seasonally 

adjusted 



But large and small firms alike quote, to an 
even greater extent than before, skilled 
labour aMhe factor most likely to limit out¬ 
put and seem to have had similar experience 
on costing and pricing. About one-third of 
firms had raised their selling prices since 
February and more price-raising is in the 
pipeline. The danger signals am there; 
but on balance the FBI survey does not lend 
support to the 1965 recessionists. 


STERLING 

Bank's Gambit Accepted 

A quixky Bank rate reduction has had 
some quirky effects. Domestically, the 
cut did not atop at least one large building 
society from proceeding with an increase 
in ha tattling and borrowing rates; the 
Treasury bili rate fell by only <hj per cent, 
to 5.$ per cent. Yet in the one sector of 
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the London moody market that tespopda 
freely to supply and demand, ^pfafob para¬ 
doxically enough is the market in residual 
finance for local authorities, the Bank rate 
cut was followed by a reduction in rates of 
a full point 5 and subsequently this proved 
by no means excessive. Partly because 
municipal treasurers take a long Whitsun 
holiday, many of them then proceeding to 
their annual conference at Bastboume, 
demand for funds in this market has died 
down, and rates at the new level at 6-6i 
per cent for short terms deposits have, if 
anything, tended to slip. City brokers have 
therefore been looking for borrowers rather 
than lenders. 

Yet, despite this full point reduction in 
these rates, the arbitrage margin on a 
covered swap between London local 
authority deposits and Euro-dollats has 
nonetheless swung towards London. As the 
table on rage 1350 shows, last week’s 
covered differential of about one point in 
favour of New York has been halved, as the 
cost of forward exchange cover has been 
cut from the annual equivalent of 2J per 
cent to under ij per cent. This has more 
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than offset the eat in London focal authority 
rates; and, <» thf nowadays less significant; 
Treasury bill rate comparison, k has 
swung the arbitrage differential right across 
to London’s favour. 

• Yet, to complete the paradox, 4 sterling 
has been far from strong this week. On 
balance h has still been sold against dollars. 
On Tuesday evening die Federal Reserve 
is believed to have stepped in with some 
support purchases in New York, and there 
was further official support in London on 
Wednesday. The pressure has not been 
very large, but it has been persistent. The 
fact that the forward margins have con¬ 
tinued to move in London’s favour, by 
rather more than necessary to offset the fan 
In London interest rates, is a sign that the 
sales of spot sterling reflect a commercial 
rather than a speculative demand for 
dollars: i.e., that operators who are telling 
spot sterling to acquire needed dollar 
balances are themselves buying the sterling 
back, to unwind the deal in three months’ 
time. Yet this relative strength of forward 
sterling is at present of limited consolation. 
The fact that sterling’s long-term position 


GAR FERRIES 

Cross-Channel 

Come-On 



Starting next month, holiday makers 
will be able to drive or walk pn to a 
new ferry at Tilbury and spend the 
better part of five hours en-xoutc to 
Calais eating 38 varieties of Smorgasbord 
for 17s, dancing with resident Swedish 
hostesses and gambling for low stakes, 
all for a day return fare of 49s 6d (com¬ 
pared with 47s 6d on the “ Eagle 
Steamers” going from Gravesend—less 
hostesses and Smorgasbord). Go on to 
Paris—using chartered coaches from 
Calais—and the return fare will come to 
£5 19s. 6d. For the motorist the charge 
for a mini-sized car is £3 plus 49s. 6d. for 
each passenger. This gives a return fare 
of £16 8s. 6d. for a mini plus three 
passengers against £33 7s. by air ferry 
from Southend to Calais. 

This kind of competition hits the air 
ferries badly. The number of cars flying 
fell from a peak of 137,503 in 1962 to 
109,064 last year, and is expected to 
fall to 100,000 this year. The number of 
cars crossing the Channel by sea is rising 
from 250,000 in i960 to an anticipated 
half million this year—and Is expected to 
double again by 1970. The new service 
starting from Tilbury next month is only 
one of several, new ships crossing the 


Channel this summer. Two will be 
operated by the French Railways on the 
Newhaven-Dieppe run; one between 
Dover and Boulogne by British Rail; 
and another run by Townsend Car 
Ferries has just been added to the Dover- 
Calais service. A third new ferry—run 
by Thoresen Car Ferries—is just going 
on the Southampton-Le Havre-Cher- 
bourg route which this company only 
began operating last year. Finally, Bel¬ 
gium State Marine is planning to intro¬ 
duce a new ferry on the Dover-Ostend 
route this summer. 

Maximum daily car carrying capacity 
will jump this summer from 9,000 to 
nearly 14.000 cars, and there is now a 
good chance of driving onto a ferry with¬ 
out booking. The economics Of car 
ferries do, however, require them to be 
full right through the summer Season to 
make up for harsh winter months. Some 
may reduce winter services accordingly, 
but the growing roll-on rolloff freight 
traffic to the Continent may keep other 
operators going. Mr Olsen of the Stena 
Line that is tunning the fiew Tilbury 
ferry, oould possibly transfer his Channel 
ferry to mi Baltic service in the 
win^. } 
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remains weak makes the impact of the 
strengthening of the dollar bear more 
heavily on London that it otherwise would!* 
The unusual gambit of cutting Bank rate 
to strengthen sterling has come off as well 
as might be expected; it has not worked 
any miracles. 

HOAD HAULAGE 

Experiment in Freedom ? 

I f, as has been reported this week, the 
Geddes committee set up to consider 
Britain’s restrictive licensing system for 
road haulage has recommended that the 
Government should scrap the lot. The 
Economist's instinct would be to give three 
cheers. The committee has done its home¬ 
work, and we have not; but predictably, 
such a solution would fit our prejudices. 
This system may or may not have suited 
the conditions of the thirties when it was 
set up—it was then argued that the low 
cost of entry and depressed economy 
brought a host of small operators into waste¬ 
ful and suicidal competition; and anyway 
the railways wanted a Square Deal. But 
it has long been very doubtful whether re¬ 
strictive licensing suits the circumstances 
of today. 

Effectively, the licensing system restricts 
haulage capacity and must therefore hold 
prices up. The only licences granted freely 
are “ C ” licences to traders moving their 
own goods, who arc forbidden to carry other 
people’s; or licences for lorries to be hired 
on long-term contract to particular custo¬ 
mers, and effectively run the same way. 
Road haulage licences for public hire are 
granted only after application to traffic 
commissioners, who hear objections from 
road hauliers already in the business and, 
very often, the railways too ; in general, the 
system keeps the number of these licences 
down. The argument for this, that it is 
necessary to keep small uneconomic opera¬ 
tors out of the fringes of the business, is 
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questionable : study has suggested that the 
economies of scale in road haulage opera¬ 
tion can be achieved with very small actual 
haulage businesses (leaving out the advan¬ 
tages of, for example, larger-scale clearing 
house operations). Moreover, the system 
does still attract in small operators who may 
have no particular interest in efficiency of 
operation, but only in achieving a saleable 
monopoly position. A fairly steady process 
Of takeovers of sffi&U haulage businesses 
does in fact go on year by year, by larger 
operators who arc effectively buying licences 
rather than going haulage concerns. 

Who Objects ? 

A bolition of the licensing system would 
presumably make it legal for “ G ” 
licence operators to pick up return loads for 
hire where this fitted in with the transport 
of their own goods. Why not ? Just now 
large an addition to effective capacity this 
would make is not easy to guess: how far 
would manufacturer’s transport departments 
want to get into the entirely separate act of 
offering transport for hire, and fitting out¬ 
side jobs into the niches of their own 
schedules ? And even if it did bring such 
capacity in, at marginal prices, would this 
hurt really efficient road haulage operators, 
big or small ? 

On the face of it, at any rate, there seem 
good arguments for an experiment in free¬ 
dom here. Nor is a Labour Government 
necessarily as committed to restrictive 
resolutions as might be assumed. The most 
sensible analysis and suggestions about 
transport policy ever put forward from any 
political camp in Britain remain those of 
the journal Socialist Commentary in 1963, 
which among other things advocated just 
such a freer competitive solution for road 
haulage. In his budget, admittedly, Mr 
Callaghan increased vehicle licence charges 
on commercial vehicles; The Economist 
believes this was probably justified, in that 
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these vehicles may have been Imposing 
somewhat greater costs on the road system 
than their licence* Covered. Mr Fraser, 
again, has been looking at the safety and 
loading regulations governing lorry opera- 
dim: these do need to be more firmly 
enforced, and possibly tightened. 

But neither of these two reasonable forms 
of regulation, directed to the costs that 
lorries may impose on the road system and 
the dangers that undisciplined operation of 
them could create for their drivers and other 
road ^ users, have anything to do with the 
conditions under which road transport 
should be offered to die customer. It should 
be obliged to cover its costs—including 
those of congestion, if ever a road pricing 
system is applied in this country. Other¬ 
wise, are there any good arguments why 
competition should not be free ? The Road 
Haulage Association—which mow includes 
the nationalised British Road Services—is 
pg doubt getting ready to mount its case 
for not trying any such dangerous experi¬ 
ment. What is the slogan to be this time ? 

“ You’ll Be Sorry, If We Can’t Control This 
Lorry ”? 

AIRPORTS 

On Their Own 

S ome time soon, the running of this 
country’s three main international air¬ 
ports will be handed over to an independent 
airport authority chaired by Mr Peter Mase¬ 
field—ex-British European Aifways, ex- 
Bristol Aeroplane, ex-Beagle light aircraft 
The Ministry of Aviation decided as far 
back as 1961 that these airports (Heathrow 
and Gatwick serving London, with Stan- 
stead as a possible third, plus Prestwick in 
Scotland) had become too big a commercial 
business to be controlled from a govern¬ 
ment department. Heathrow alone is ex¬ 
pected to have a turnover of more than £11 
million this year. But at the time, that 
particular group of airports was losing more 
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THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


HlllE PURCHASE DEBT 
Rim of £18 million InAprll reflects 
seasonally high car sales. 

RETAIL TRADE 
A drop after pre-Budget buoyancy. 
Underlying trend pretty steady. 


STEEL 

Output continuing high. 

No signs of consumption downturn 
$ilch the Industry nas been expecting. 


•Seasonally adjusted. Indicators of export and retail 
trade reflect movements in volume terms , i.e.» in value 
at constant prices . Unemployment indicators refer to 


numbers wholly unemplayed % excluding school-leavers. 
Toted unemployment level in May musing at an 
annual rate cf 1.4 per cent. 
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than £ i} million a year; the change-over 
to control by public corporation was there¬ 
fore delayed until they Could operate with¬ 
out subsidy, then got squeezed out by pres¬ 
sure of Parliamentary business, and has 
only just become law. 

Mr Masefield’s new bailiwick is expected 
to show a profit of £3 million this coming 
financial year. Heathrow should make 
t nearly £3.7 million, Prestwick break even, 
Gatwick and Stanste^d make losses. Gat- 
wick., in particular, remains the group's 
white elephant, with costs still nearly twice 
its probable income and an expected loss of 
£ 750,000. It now appears that for techni¬ 
cal reasons, Gatwidrs year-round traffic 
cannot be increased much beyond its pre¬ 
sent limits and that the airport can never 
become a true alternative to Heathrow. 
Nevertheless, extensions to its buildings are 
to be opened with some ceremony later this 
month. This leaves the Ministry still own¬ 
ing five provincial airports (Aberdeen, Bel- 
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fast, Bournemouth, Edinburgh,, Glasgow), 
currently losing a total of £300,000 a year 
between thet% and a group of what are 
classed as social service airports in die high¬ 
lands and Penzance that are collectively los¬ 
ing rather more. If it could* the Ministry 
would gladly sell off the five pmincm 
airports to the local authorities—there 
is no reason why the taxpayer should 
continue to subsidise them when Black¬ 
pool, Manchester* Luton and Southend 
manage to finance their own airports 
out of the rates, and Southend to show 
a useful profit. The profits being made 
at the bigger airports like Heathrow 
are, indeed, a source of savage complaint 
among airlines paying some of the highest 
charges in the world for the privilege of 
landing in Britain. High charges were justi¬ 
fied when the airports were making a loss, 
but now? . . . and when Heathrow is only 
half-employed (although passengers may 
not feel so) by American standards? 


iao9 

TELEVISION 

The Fuddy-Duddies Were 
Right 

/ * 

ot so long ago* anyone with, the teme¬ 
rity to question technical aspects ot 
the government’s new television system was 
branded as a fuddy-duddy ; now it appears 
that the fuddy-duddies were right after all 
and that the proposal to shift the 25^0 dr 
old transmission system fram'405 to 62$ 
lines, from five megacycles to eight mega-* 
cycles, and frbm “very h$gh w to M Uitftf 
high ” frequences was a mistake from start 
to finish. How much of the failure of BBG 
a is in fact due to ks programmes, and how 
much to its being the unfortunate guinea- 
pig for the new transmission standards that 
presuppose a miniature Jodrell Bank in 
every parlour? Last week. Lord Hill of the 
Independent Television Authority admitted 
that the decision was a wrong one, and that 



Any Old Computers ? 


I S the time approaching when old com¬ 
puters will begin to join the iron bed¬ 
steads and upright bicycles in spoiling 
the hedgerows and duckponds of rural 
Britain ? An unlikely event, perhaps; 
but two recent announcements suggest 
that computers, like old cars,*Ymght soon 
become a physical, as well as a financial 
embarrassment unless an outlet can be 
found for them. These announcements 
are that a new firm, Computer Resale 
Brokers Ltd. of Reading, has been formed 
to trade in secondhand computers and that 
Hawker Siddeley has decided to offer free 
of charge to any museum or university 
their Ferranti Mk. 1 Star computer, which 
cost £100,000 ten years ago. 

Why should there already be a problem 
in owning an old computer when the 
oldest ones in use, and a mere handful 
at that, have only just had their tenth 
birthday? The answer is quite simply 
that computers today are vastly different 
animals from what they were even five 
years ago. The first generation of com¬ 
puters that were installed up to 1961 are 
by present standards large—housing 
masses of radio-type valves connected by 
wires—slow and relatively temperamental. 
But commercially they have an even 
bigger drawback; the peripheral equip¬ 
ment that they require cannot generally 
be used on up-to-date computers and 
vice-versa. Unlike the second and later 
generations, distinguished by their tran¬ 
sistors and printed circuits, on which the 
manufacturers aim at maintaining inter¬ 
changeability between both the hardware 
and software (programmes, etc.) of the 
systems, first generation computers stand 
as a race apart 


The question therefore arises whether 
it is a good thing to enequrage their 
further existence, even if they can still 
do the job for which they were designed. 
From the point of view of the owners, 
they are fast becoming technically obso¬ 
lete, and this, above all else, should be 
the criteria used in assessing whether to 
keep them or scrap them. For the manu¬ 
facturers, their continued existence can 
only create a disproportionate strain on 
a maintenance staff already in short 
supply. The potential purchasers of 
secondhand computers, even if they are 
able to get the manufacturer to enter into 
a maintenance contract, should remember 
that you often need to allow more than 
double the cost of a new computer when 
estimating the total cost of getting an 
installation operative, and that this would 
be only partially relieved by buying 
secondhand software of a standard kind, 
e.g., payroll programmes already worked 
out. 

For the relatively small firm that might 
be tempted to take over a secondhand 
computer, the answer is probably either 
the computer bureau, offering a wide 
range of services, or the clubbing together 
of several firms in setting up a common 
computer unit; either way, small firms 
could call upon the most up to date equip¬ 
ment and hence enjoy maximum co-opera¬ 
tion from the manufacturers. 

At the present time there are probably 
some 200 computers which fall into the 
first generation category, out of a total 
British computer population of about 
1,ocx). The youngest of these will 900a 
be five years old—-the estimated life that 
producers are talking about in setting 


A Decade of Computers 

No of computers delivered 
in the UK 


-300 



1965 


Source; Computer Survey—figures may 
slightly understate the actual number of 
computers delivered as records are not 
complete. 

their research and production pro¬ 
grammes. Unless manufacturers see that 
assisting new owners of these machines 
is an economic proposition—and in the 
long term this may depend on whether 
they are potential buyers or renters of 
new installations—they may not want to 
have much to do with the secondhand 
machines. 

Mr Hales, the Managing Director of 
Computer Resale Brokers Ltd., will prob¬ 
ably find that he has an uphill task, not 
in finding interested customers, "but in 
getting the manufacturers interested, 
unless he concentrates his activities on 
the earlier second generation computers 
where compatibility and succession (so 
far, within any given manufacturer's line 
only) are reasonably assured. The best 
place for all but the best of the first 
generation models as they are replaced 
might be in the physics laboratories of 
our schools or the occupational therapy 
units of hospitals or prisons. Please 
keep them out of the duckponds. 
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M there are technical and financial difficul¬ 
ties ” in going to the ultra high frequencies; 
he made It plain that he now wishes the 
whole idea could be decently dropped* 

What the change meant is this. The 
ordinary, pre-war British television system 
on which BBC i and ITA are both still 
operating, provided room for a perfectly 
normal, nearly nation-wide third television 
service with no ultra-high Jodrell Bankery 
about it. A slightly less nation-wide, but 
still comprehensive third service could even 
have been accommodated with a change to 
625 lines. But what the available very high 
frequency channels could not accommodate 
was a switch from five to eight megacycles; 
this is what made it necessary to put BBC 2 
into the ultra high frequency bands, with 
all their transmission problems—all amply 
demonstrated in the United States before 
the British choice was made (including the 
unpopularity of UHF with viewers). 

The fact is that using eight megacycles is 
a counsel of perfection and a luxury that 
television engineers do not really need. 
Europe manages comfortably on seven 
megacycles for 625 lines, ana there is no 
reason why Britain could not have done so 
too. This would still have given a fair 
amount of room for a third television pro¬ 
gramme on the very high frequency BBC 
1 and ITA band widths. At present, there 
is a huge empty band of frequencies in 
which the BBC is poaching with small auxi¬ 
liary transmitters to fill in gaps in its exist¬ 
ing BBC 1 network. This band is waiting 
for enterprising pirate television stations to 
take over; the surprise is that they have not 
moved in before now. 

BUILDING MATERIALS 

Short Commons 

he trouble with the shortage of cement 
is that it is hitting even prudent 
builders who planned well ahead. Some 
who placed an initial order six or nine 
months ago are now finding that their day 
to day deliveries are down 30 per cent or 
more on what they ordered. But as cement 
tends to deteriorate if kept in the powder 
form rather than in the halfway clinker 
stage, the cement companies cannot get 
round the difficulty by stockpiling bags in 
strategic positions. For the same reason— 
and because bags of cement are incon¬ 
venient to store around a site—the contrac¬ 
tors like to rely on a frequent and quick 
delivery service to tie in with the rate at 
which the weather allows work to progress. 
Twenty-four hours’ notice used to be ample 
for the cement companies to get supplies 
to a site ; but nowadays builders sometimes 
have to give the manufacturers a week to 
rustle up certain types of cement. 

Back in March the manufacturers were 
hoping that they might just struggle through 
the summer until September, when there 
will be new capacity operating. The situa¬ 
tion was tight then: clinker stocks were 
already nearly used up and their sources in 
Europe, on which they can usually rely to 
fiU the gap, had practically dried up. But 


demand has surged ahead at an unprece¬ 
dented rate, However, with capacity due to 
rise 10 per cent by the end of the year and 
the likelihood of a slackening In new orders, 
the present slowdown on contracts may not 
have too marked an effect on the total build? 
mg programme. 

Cement is the main worry for the indus¬ 
try ; but there are others still dragging on 
from last year. The brick situation is Mill 
bothering some of the best Organised of 
companies, so is the supply of copper 
tubing. But both are improving now. The 
shortage of plasterboard is just as bad as 
ever: the quoted delivery period is 60 
weeks. There is no obvious substitute for 
this material (although some builders have 
learnt to do without it) and the two big and 
one small producers were hopelessly out on 
their forecasts of demand. However, this 
year should see a 30 per cent increase in 
capacity and next year another similar 
expansion. But by that time it may be that 
manufacturers find their capacity uncom¬ 
fortably in excess of demand—it has already 
eased slightly for certain materials. 

CONSTRUCTION WORK 

Still Booming 

A t £816 million, the value of new build¬ 
ing and civil engineering work ordered 
in the first quarter was up 5 per cent on the 
previous quarter and 10 per cent on a year 
ago. It exceeded the value of output 
(including repair and maintenance work) by 
£37 million. Last year new orders averaged 
£748 million a quarter—£25 million lower 
than the average output. Up to the end of 
March, only office building seems to have 
been much affected by government measures 
or the economic situation. The ban on 
office development in London, where 60 per 
cent of new office work was concentrated 
last year, caused total new orders to drop 
from £55 million in the last quarter of 1964 
to £30 million in the following three 
months. Private industrial development is 
still going on despite the credit squeeze: 
at £124 million, orders for the first quarter 

Value of new orders 



were slightly above last year’s average. And 
the area for which industrial development 
certificates were issued by the Board of 
Trade during the quarter was nearly 17 
million square feet—the highest figure 
since the beginning of 1961, 
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Trees and Tax 

A t first reading it looked as if timber 
had escaped the worst of the Finance 
Act ; trees may take mac than a century 
to grow but the Inland Revenue Stilt treats 
them as if they were a crop, not a capital 
gain. But a closer inspection shows that 
there is a catch in this. IPben trees are 
felled and sold they still escape capital gains 
tax; but land sold with standing timber 
looks as if it is going to be liable to the 
full brunt of the tax. And this could be 
pretty serioqs if the trees were only saplings 
that had no marketable value the last time 
the land changed bands. 

This could have an odd effect on the look 
of the woods, because it means that anyone 
selling woodland will be under great pres¬ 
sure to cut everything growing on it and 
sell this for whatever he can get (tax-free) 
before completing the sale of the land. 
Those backwoodsmen who have regarded 
their trees as a hedge against death duty 
(one of the best hedges available) are going 
to be in something of a fix unless they 
happen to own enough trees already. So it 
looks as if indirectly the tax loopholes that 
forest owners have enjoyed for so long are 
being gradually dosed. 


SHORTER NOTES 

The Ministry of Technology has placed 
a contract worth £10,000 with the Yarrow- 
Admiralty Research Department to investi¬ 
gate the potential economic and technical 
advantages of medium-speed diesel engines 
for merchant ships burning heavy fuel. But 
as the project is to last no more than six 
months, the committee advising Yarrow on 
the project can do little more than evaluate 
the work already done by Ruston & Hornsby 
which has a new slow-speed diesel—smaller 
and lighter than the traditional marine 
diesels—almost ready for the market. 

* 

ICI is offering a new type of domestic 
heating based on radiation. Electric current 
is conducted through a flexible, conducting 
material developed by ICI called Flexcl. It 
cah quite easily be installed in ceilings or 
wall panels, or it can be used inside slim 
metal radiators. The advantage of radiant, 
compared with converted, heat is that a 
feeling of comfort can be achieved at a 
lower room temperature. 

* * 

The lightweight milk bottle campaign has 
received a boost from Unigate’s decision 
to replace the old 17-oz pint bottle made 
by Rockware Glass with its 14-oz bottle. 
Unigate buys over 50 million bottles a year; 
but not all come from Rockware. 
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THE TANZANIA FIVE YEAR PLAN 
OFFERS EXCEPTIONAL^ 
INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Tanzania has made an economic advance that f$ remark¬ 
able for its strength and speed.. .Tanzania has entered 
1965 in a more favourable position than a number of 
other developing nations.' 

From the Financial Times, 512/65 

The rapid growth of the newly independent state of Tanzania 
(Tanganyika and Zanzibar) presents British investors with a 
stimulating opportunity* 

Under the £246m Five Year Plan, the economy of the country 
is being rapidly developed New industries are being established 
and existing ones expanded. The Government invites British 
businessmen to participate in the growth of Tanzania, and offers 
them every incentive and encouragement Capital, profits and 
dividends may be repatriated to the country of origin A National 
Development Corporation has been formed to give investors every 
assistance and to safeguard their interests 
Investment in the future of this developing nation can hardly fail 
to prove both satisfying and materially rewarding. 

Opportunities for British Industry 

British industrialists are welcome to co-operate in the industrial 
expansion of Tanzania. An enlightened and responsible Govern¬ 
ment offers every incentive, including favourable tax concessions, 
customs refunds and special freight rates. Sites, labour, power and 

INVEST IN TANZANIA FOR6ROWTH 


transport facilities are readily available. Amongst th$ industries 
already established or in the course of development are: 

Manufacture and assembly of fandrovars, trucks and 
radios; motor tyres; sugar refining; coffee; glass and 
ceramics; fertilisers and agricultural chemicals; cotton 
textiles; sisal; cashew nuts; oft refining; cement; gams; 
hotel building; and many others. 

Tanzania is striding ahead its investment potential is very 
considerable The opportunity is yours for the taking. 


“1 


Write for the facts about Tanzania 

Please send me literature giving the facts abojt 

investment opportunities in Tanzania. 

Information Officer • Tanzania High Commission 
43 Hertford Street • London W1 • GROsvenor 8851 

Name 

Addrets „ 


I 
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WALL STREET 

Thirteen Points is Jj per 
cent 

I N the last few days Wall Street has been 
looking for any excuse to justify the way 
it has been falling. Mr Martin’s gloomy 
statements were taken out of context: his 
comparisons with the 1920’$ are hard to 
understand on any basis. As the chart 
shows quite dramatically the 1962-65 bull- 
market that has carried the Dow-Jones 
average up by 80% is still sedate compared 
with 1929. Moreover share prices have 
risen in line with, not ahead of, profits so 
that the price/earnings ratio has remained 
astonishingly stable at around 19. But on 
Tuesday the market fell 13 points, the 
sharpest break since the murder of President 
Kennedy, with no real reason behind it. On 
Wednesday and Thursday the decline con¬ 
tinued at g slower rates first there * a5 8* 
rumour,thgt President Johnson' harf had a 
heart attack and/or stroke} the" official 
denial ted to a short technical rally, but this 
was not maintained. 

The continued fall on Wednesday was 
the result of some selling, where previous 
falls had reflected the absence of buying. 
It took the Dow Jones average down only 
about 9 points on the day, making 24 points 
on the week; but at its level of 880 at 
the dose ft was Well below the 891 level 
it reached last November. Since then it has 
been assumed that there was a level some¬ 
where between 885 and 895 at which 
institutions would step in. But once a 
market dedines such notions are quickly 
revised and continued buoyancy in the 
economy need not prevent a decline to 
below 850. This would be 90 down on this 
year’s peak—also of course an all-time 
record high. 

There are two major causes for anxieties, 
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internal and external. The rise in domestic 
profits in the first quarter of the year was 
so dramatic that the next quarter^ figures 
cannot impress the market which would be 
further depressed at the slightest Sign of a 
slowing down of the boom. A few 
years ago Wall Street was afraid of peace 
m our time and what it would do to 
a marfcet buoyed up by defence stocks. Now 
it is afraid, not only pf war, or rather 
escalation in Vietnam^ but of the vast 
amount of predous foreign exchange that 
will be needed to defend the thin line against 
the Reds if not in Vietnam then elsewhere 
in South-East Asia—or indeed in Latin 
America as well. In other words the market 
has discounted any possible good news, has 
its fears at home apd abroad and is 
waiting for things to be re-established it 


a level which looks heavily down in abso¬ 
lute terms, but it looks less horific in per¬ 
centages. After all the market has so far 
fallen under 7% from its peak. Even 90 
points down would represent only a 10% 
drop. The break in the first half of 1962 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Surprisingly perky. Political 
hopes outweigh news from 
Wall Street. 

NEW YORK 

Decline continue* but little 
reel selling. 

EUROPE 

Lower In sympathy with 
Wall Street. 
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was over 20%: and in 1929/32 it was not 
a matter of percentage falls, but of express¬ 
ing market levels as fractions of previous 
peaks. 


ROVER/ALVIS 

A Military merger 

HPhe bid for Alvis by Rover is a straight- 

X forward one, a simple share exchange, 
and is likely to go through, as Jaguar has 
denied that it is a possible rival suitor. Both 
companies depend on the sort of products 
familiar from pictures of military and police 
action the world over. For, despite the 
success of its 2000 car. Rover still depends 
for half its turnover on the trusty Land- 
Rover. Alvis sells a few cars and overhauls 
(but no longer makes) its obsolete Leonides 
aero engine*; but its future dearly lie* in 
its six-wheeM£ive armoured cars and per¬ 
sonnel carried which can travel across 
country otherwise traversable only by 
tracked vehicles. Rover already sella to 
numerous armies and police forces; Alvis 
hopes to do so too, and has a number of 
vehicles out on trial. The Stalwart load 
carrier is a unique product, and if the 
Americans tr£ serious about buying 
equipment for their forces, they could do 
worse than start with it. In addition. 
Rover** small gas turbines may find their 
first commercial (as opposed to publicity) 
use as aero-engines, a market which Alvis 
knows well. 

Alvis also has that precious commodity, 
spare engineering capacity in Coventry. 
Rover badly needs additional space—it is 
assembling over 1,000 Land-Rovers a week 
in a factory built for under half the number, 
and although it has apparently just taken 
over another factory, in the area, even this 
will not be adequate. Rover has already 
had to move some plant to Cardiff, and 
would clearly prefer not to have to move 
any more. It shares its prejudices against 
moving from the Midlands with Jaguar, 
which took over Daimler and Guy for 
precisely the same reasons as the present 
bid—-diversification and additional capacity. 
But Jaguar took five years to reorganise 
itself. Rover has a simpler task. 

Clearly this does not leave the British 
motor industry in any finally rationalised 
shape. Royer needs new and more power¬ 
ful engines, far the Land-Rover, for a 
sportier version of the 2000, and as a 
replacement for the ageing but still popular 
3-litre. The .most fixeiy source for these 
Could be Chrysldt, trakn is already building 
a diesel-engine factory in Darlington and 
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more difficult moves may be necessary. Cer¬ 
tainly the combined group of Rarer and 
Alvis, which wOuld look like a large one in 
most other industries is mbcCly a toothsome 
morsel in motor terms. So it has either 
to go on and merge with Jaguar (or a foreign 
company like Volvo) or forge some definite 
link with a giant, like Chrysler or UcykncL 
The present tidyiag~up operation (for that 
all it is) makes Rover’s shares at iis 3d, 
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yielding 6.7%, up times coveted, look 
decidedly attractive. 

VEHICLE AND GENERAL INSURANCE 

Growing Out of Favour' 

V ehicle and General has several un¬ 
usual features as an insurance com¬ 
pany. It is new, it is tiny, it specialises in 


131 * 

high-doss lew-risfeuootcr business fotjvhich 
it offers cut<at«Sf in> particular,* high mh 
claims bonos. And by 3j$iag aadudrvisihg 
through full time insurance brohenr ody< it 
is *Ue to icoeptics own > The 

crucial quesdou for tins company is whether, 
it can retain-the* advantages, as i».strik¬ 
ingly rapid growth continues. . . ,, 

On this score-ttte signs this year are hid. 
Motor premiums rose 8j%, bat all the pria- 


What Price the Popular 
Press? 

F or all its sprawl of interests, the Inter¬ 
national Publishing Company depends 
for the bulk of its profits on a narrow range 
of products: its mass newspapers and its 
monopoly of the women’s weeklies. The 
News of the World, which like IPC pub¬ 
lishes excellent and revealing accounts, de¬ 
pends for nearly half its profits on the paper 
after which the groqp is named. Both 
groups have had the advantage of increased 
prices for these already-profitable products 
in the last year. Both have taken the oppor¬ 
tunity to modernise their printing interests 
very extensively. Both groups could suffer 
in the next few years from the fact that the 
markets for these products may be, satu¬ 
rated, that further price rises may be diffi¬ 
cult, that advertising expenditure may not 
grow at its present rate in the future, and 
even if it does, it may not favqpr the 
national giants as much as it has in'tne past. 

News of the World looks reasonably 
placed despite its dependence at the moment 
cxi one product. Its interests outside the 
paper are in the C. Townsend Hook paper 
company—now wholly owned as a result 
of taking over the controlling interest pre¬ 
viously held by The Times, its best custo¬ 
mer : Eric Bemrose the printers ; and in the 
Bcrrows group of local papers. All have a 
reasonable potential: Bemrose’s profits suf¬ 
fered from the re-equipment and staffing 
necessary for printing of the Dotty Tele - 
giaph Colour Supplement, which has now 
been brought to Liverpool from Germany. 
At the same time BerrOw’s 23 local papers 
might benefit in the next few years if they 
offer the same sort of editorial liveliness 
and crispness—and colour—that smaller 
rivals seem able to produce. 

Group profits last year, at £2.46 million 
before tax, were nearly £256,000 down, 
largely because of the Bemrose reorganisa¬ 
tion—and with Townsend Hook, counting 
only as a trade investment. In the short 
term the outlook is* clouded by the fact that 
there will have to be an expensive fcstje, 
this year, presumably a debenture (the com¬ 
pany bis very little fixed-interest capital at 
the moment) to absorb the £10.2 million 
net overdraft. But tfife non-voting shares 
are near their low for the year at 22S. 9d., 
and yield 6.6 on the unchanged divi¬ 
dends. 1 The cover is adequate at 1.7* and 
the maiket seems not to nave allowed for 
the benefits to come from Townsend Hook 
and Bemrose this year. - 



companies 


IPC is a much more complicated affair. 
With a full year of the Daily Mirror at 4d. 
—and still over the 5 million circulation 
mark allowing higher advertising rates— 
and the elimination of the £900,000 that 
the Sun cost to launch last year, profits on 
the newspaper side should be better in the 
short run. But this part of the empire has 
a number of longer-term worries: the Sun 
still looks unlikely ever to make a profit, 
and there may have to be a complete over¬ 
haul within the next ten years of the 
methods by which mass-circulation daily 
newspapers are produced. Up to half 
the copies of ths Daily Mirror arc printed 
before people have seen the previous night's 
news on television: the phot now being 
set up in.Belfast to print the Mirror by 
offset is clearly a pilot for some expensive 
future investment. The women’s maga¬ 
zines also have their long-term troubles. 
When the Dotty Mirror (at it then was) 
took over Odhams* there were seven: there 
are now five. In a few years there could 
be three—with overall profits unimpaired 
but not increased. And comparatively small 
circulation magazines like thd new Nova are 
no replacement for the lost growth of profits. 
Until recently these magazines had a virtual 
monopoly of mats circulation colour to Offer 
advertisers, bur this has been broken by 
weekend colour supplements—and by de¬ 
velopments in the provinces, where IPC has 
no interests of importance. And the even¬ 


tual arrival of colour television could be a 
blow too. 

Moreover, a large and necessarily cumber¬ 
some group like this iaat some disadvantage 
in producing new magazines. The spread 
of offset printing facilities means that any 
reasonably backed group can produce a 
highly professkmal-locking job in a special¬ 
ised arid they know well. 

It is precisely in providing these fadlities 
that the IPC has taken its most interesting 
initiative this year. Sobthwark Offset is a 
large unit capable eventusMy of tatting most 
of the group’s trade magazine prating. 
Printing contributed virtually n<y profits last 
year, although it r epr e sented 13% of the 
turnover. It jatsk y not Contribute much this 
year either-ibut the tong-term fatted must 
be very bright. 

As for IPC’S trade fovestmentyftebd and 
British Relay ctoariy hive l on y -t ei m good 
prospects and ATv Kara great pest. All 
m an, the outlook for foe n$tt Couple of 
years is good/ if Mr King can restrain his 
acquisitive instincts' and concentrate on 
what he has-^-or Is forced'to by the Mono- 
pdierand Mergers Bffl. Not that he is by 
nature an optimist: he firmly promised 
lower>pr6fits with his interim statement, and 
faffed to keep Ins promise, in that profits 
after tax were up by £1,000 at £7.£rtMlion 
od k turnover up by over £7 mfihbn at 
£124 million. The shares are by no means 
depressed, and at 17s. give 5 . 9 %, 1.7 times 
covered—still not'over-generous. 
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charges rose by higher proportions, 
claims rose from 36 to 43% of pre¬ 
mium income, suggesting that the average 
quality of business deteriorated slightly as 
expansion proceeded (more means worse?), 
expenses rose from 13.9% to 15.2% (for 
the same reason?) and the motor under¬ 
writing profit increased by no more than 
£28,000 to £210,000. Equity earnings 
increased comfortably nevertheless by about 
half to give more than three times cover 
on the i5i% dividend. 

At 17s. 9d. the 5s. shares offer 5.6% on 
the forecast dividend of 20 °o on the capital 
as increased by the recent rights issue of 
i-for-2 at 10s. This yield is a far cry from 
the 1 j % or so the shares offered (at 49s. 6d.) 
as recently as a year ago. Subsidiary 
reasons for this change in sentiment are a 
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dose of unfavourable press comment last 
autumn and the heavy rights issue. More 
important are growing doubts about the 
company's rate of profit growth. Never¬ 
theless 9^% is a comfortable earnings yield 
on which to buy a profitable insurance com¬ 
pany with no overseas income. 

HAWKER S1DDELEY 

What Makes the Profit ? 

H awker siddeley is now four separate 
businesses: the aircraft and aerospace 
groups in this country ; the industrial group 
here, consisting mostly of electric and diesel 
companies ; the Canadian company (59 
owned) which sells very different kinds 
of aircraft from the British company ; and 
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Dominion Steel and Coal (77% owned 
by Hawker Siddeley Canada). But share* 
holders could hardly learn this much from 
the accounts. Although the Canadian com¬ 
pany is treated separately, there is no split 
between die industrial and aeronautical 
divisions in orders, sales or profits in the 
rest of thie group. 

We are told that 60^ of the assets 
(50% if minority interests are taken 
into account) relate to the industrial side. 
Also that it would be unwise to tell all on 
the aeronautical side, because the Ministry 
of Aviatioh would then know Hawkerfe 
profits on its governmental contracts But 
the future of the company clearly lies in the 
great strides that it has taken in diversifying 
out of its dependence on the British Minis* 
try cf Defence. The shares might not stand 



THE TEACHING OF INVESTMENT 

Academic Squabbles 

A few weeks ago the Esmie Fair bail n Trust 
announced that n and the University of 
Sussex at Brighton were discussing the set* 
ting ups of a possible Chair of Investment. , 

Negotiations Xre stiU conftrndng ; but any 
Such chair at a British University (as 
opposed to a Business School) will have to fit into an existing faculty—in Brighton's 
case the School of Social Studies. Brighton is already setting up a chair of Insurance : 
tms will b*> based on study of the theory of risk. Can Investment justify such 
analysis ? We asked a correspondent at Harvard to tell us about the situation in 
America ♦ where they seem to be arguing over much the same ground as we are tn 
this country —without benefit of academic status 



A Professor of Investment at an 
American university would teach one 
of three distinct subjects. He could 
be a theoretical economist engaged in 
empirical studies and model building Hi 
could be « teacher and researcher in the 
area of corporate finance, exploring the 
ways in which firms make their invest¬ 
ment decisions. Or he could be a pro¬ 
fessor of investment management, con¬ 
cerned with evaluation of corporate worth 
and sound portfolio management on the 
stock exchange; all three arc worthwhile 
aims «of study. 

Every American department of 
Bcopoodcs has professors who are con¬ 
cerned with empirical studies and model 
building in the investment, area and lead¬ 
ing business Schools like those at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 

Stanford, Carnegie , Tech., phkago, 
Columbia, Northwestern, and Wharton all 
h^ve professors engaged in teaching and 
research in the two latter areas. 

Bug because xpore than one faculty can 
be,, engaged on analytical work op cor¬ 
porations, a fl umver»ity can end up teach¬ 
ing two#ppqrin§ doctrines. For jps|ance, 
Professor Meyer at fhc economies faculty 
it Harvard Business School teaches his 
pupils diet corporations reach investment 
d<<$fcioas one way. The “ Charles River 


theorv (so named because colleagues at 
MIT, which is a mile down the Charles 
River from Professor Meyei at Harvard, 
have drawn similar conclusions) main¬ 
tains, in studies based on extensive 
empirical data, that large corporations rely 
almost entirely on internally generated 
funds (retained earnings and depreciation 
reserves) to finance their investments. 

Yet, the Finance Department at Har¬ 
vard Business School has for years been 
teaching its students, also on the basis of 
cases which describe bxfcting corporate 
modus opciandf, that firms calculate the 
cost of capital by taking the Weighted 
average cost of the various main sources 
of capital stlch as fc>ng term debt, con¬ 
vertible * debentures, 'preferred stock, 
common stock, and retained earmtrgs. The 
“cost of capital" so derived Is the rate 
at'which forecast returxri from the invest¬ 
ment, after due allowance fbr risk,>iare 
discounted to bring thfcm to ihrit present 
value. tii 

At the same time as these mtcrfactilty 
disputes continue Professor George Botes 
is teaching Investment Management at 
Harvard Business School to budding- 
investment? bankers—whose f functions 
approximate those of British merchant 
bunkers, stock brokers, and heirs and dft 
confidently ambitious who anuwpete 


major portfolio management problems of 
their own. Bate* does not discount 
mystique, but, 49 postwar City experience 
showB, the application of the broad range 
of financial technique h essential. Bates 
borrows from these areas and Hill 
Samuel, and Schroeder, Wagg do not 
appear to have been hurt unduly by the 
Bates-trained men they've hired Further 
his course assumes a highly developed 
capital market, and this applies only to a 
few countries. 

In all three fields Britain hah much to 
learn, although it will be difficult to make 
security analysis professional until the 
level of corporate reporting and degree 
of disclosure by , companies is raised to 
the American level. The Securities Acts 
of 1933 and 2934 w the US rely heavily 
on disclosure rather than regulation, and 
the , extent of publication, required f ha? 
increased continuously. , j j 

It is to be hoped that Britain will.use 
the,proposed Qhafr pf Investment as a 
bridge between graduate economics and 
business education. It is fsspntiaf that 
neither ecpptwpists* disdain for jtye imper¬ 
fect world of business nor arguments over 
teaching ^ methods (jsnd Harvard'* case 
mcjhod*, die lecture system, and Ox¬ 
bridge’s tutorial system we not mutually 
ejqcjuasve) lead to divorce between the 
two discipline*. E^nqmists' pride In the 
fact fhat they do not tmeft their, students 
how to make n^oney may be misplaced- 
The rime has come to emphasise Keynes's v 
speculative successes, not his reverses. , lt 
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How tkx a Esso help make fiflhter work of heavy constr u ction? 
The bursters of the woridfeJongestilvinelCIlSIH 
Kb the tunnel under Mt Blanc, connecting Franc* and Italy An^ 
for itJEsso developed water-resistant greases that kapt rock drifts 
on the job through continuous high-pressure flushing. WHfe your 
problem may not be quits as large (or even if ft») Esso probably 
has the solution. Call us and sea We're everywhere, 
so chances are wefrs near you. V/ 
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m paragon of •ffloloney 
for hlgh>proaauro 
onto* work. 

It Is a pleasure 
to bohold the beauty 
of Tekne, 

with Its fine, strong 
profllo. But along with Its 
good looks, Tskns Is 
pralssworthy for Its psrformanes. 
Within Tekne’e plsaslng 
body, Ingsnlous 
construction has sJImlnatsd 
vibration. Than, printing action 
has bssn spssdsd 
up to a supsrswlft 840 
strokes a ml nuts, 
banishing key-dashing and 
character-crowding. 

The typist’s commands - mors 
a matter of the mind 
than of the muscles - are 
translated Into clear, 
crisp, consistent typing, 
whether It Is for 
letters, stencils, master sheets 
or a multitude 
of carbon copies. 

A turn at Tskne’s keyboard 
will show that Tskns 
Is as good as It is 
beautiful. 

An outstanding 
electric typewriter 

made and supplied by an outstanding 
world company. 








A seed multiplies its weight a thousand time* over as it niques, they produce tractors and ma t ched implements 

germinates and develops power to break through the soil to cultivate the foil, earth-moving equipment to shape 

awl reach the life-giving rays of the sun. This is the in- the land, and motor trucks to transport its bounty, 

finite power of nature and man alone h** learned how to Wherever IH equipment is manufactured, it is built to 

direct that power ahd make ft produce more abundantly. the highest standard of excellence in ad h e r e n c e to the 

International Harvester men and women throughout principle that here are not mere tods, but power itself— 

the world work to help map extend the power of nature. applied power to meet man’s basic needs. Inter n a t io n al 

With research, engineering ahd new manufacturing tech- Harvester Export Company, Chicago, Illin ois! UJ 3 .A. 


International Harvester 
puts power 
In your hands 
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Shell's contribution to tine Forth Road Bridge 
keeps expanding (end contracting too)! 
Compositions based on Sbell 'Rpikote* epoxy resins were used 
for surfacing the expansion joint plates of the Forth Road 
Bridge. ’Bpikote’ resins offer outstanding qualities for road and, 
bridge coating because of their exceptional resistance to wear 
and corrosive attack, and for the excellent adhesion they give 
to subdtratee such as concrete and s too l. They also offer charac¬ 
teristics which make them ideal as bases for industrial flooding, 
anti-corrosive paints and electrical Insulation. 


# 
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at 34* to yi*M their present 7.1%. if ^ 
knew how far. The group's pre^sj 
year—excluding Canada—were matfeir 
highers £*Oif' miHiefr on* sales*of £*&* 
million. Interest payments were down, since 
virtually the whole of the £15 million con¬ 
vertible debenture has now been converted 
into ordinary sbsres-r-*, costly pperationfa 
view pf the onset of capprapop tax, 

" Hawker's aircraft fide'fa this country is 
being treated as a short-term business: all 
the machinery involved wilhbe written off 
by xpyo. M the xfaeanqnke, despite cancella¬ 
tions this year, Hawker will have* plenty Of 
military w6rk on Comets, thfeiPiiay and 
the Buccaneer: and op the civil side the 
HS125 executive jet is halfaMy toi& break¬ 
even point. t 1 


De HaMlSnd Atfcr^ft M^ r Can^ has been 
for years a world leader hi “ bfish ” ah&tft, 
w*tn the famous Bbaver and Caribou. It 
a is fclStf supplying ktib-^&nblies to 1 Douglas 
Aircraft for the sucdessftff shprt-hatd DC 9. 
In b6th these spheres this year (atid next) 
ought to be better than last, as it needs to 
be in view of the 'present exiguousness of 
profit margins. 

Until recently the Brush and Fuller elec¬ 
trical companies were thought of as the 
most important parts of Hawker's British 
industrial interests. So they may be for 
the moment, but they are clearly facing a 
difficult period of transition, wjth orders 
from British Rail for Brush locomotives 
► slowing down and both companies concen¬ 
trating on the lucrative and growing field of 
transformer and other equipment fra power 
transmission. Brush and Fuller face some 
pretty fierce and established competition. 
More important, for the future at least, will 
be the industrial diesel side. With Petter, 
Mirlees and Blackstone the Group was 
already strong and now that it has bought 
R. & A. Lister for £19 million it will be 
a dominant force at all levels of engine size. 
With 80% of its total production ex- 


Retail Business 

Monthly rtvftw of consumer good* marketing 
end retelling, 

lesueSS. JunolRSfnturto: 

PRIVATE BRANDING—1 
> LIQUEURS 

BABY PANTS & NAPPIES 

Year's BUbeorfptlon CSt* 
stable odpfiB €9 each 

TNI ICOffOMItT INTSUfOINCC UNIT 

S*tooWttb<ise 27 St Jrtnto'ft Pliofc London SW1 
HVb* Park *711 tot 27 J 

*0 Etot 42 nd streer New Vork 
NY 1001 * Mulriy Hifl 7 6656 
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-of safea-force*.- Hurthe ceseef bister wfil 
bring Hawker’s overdrafts up above £40 
million and, although, unlike lessqr mortals, 
there is apparently no immediate pressure 
to find this, there will dearly have to be 1 
capital rise of some sort in the next two 

ing up the whole diesel side. 

None of these? British industrial interests 
are as important to HawtorV positkftTas its 
large Canadian Steel company Prfscb* This 
was bought in a fit df diversifwatoty eatfeiis- 
iasm five year-ago, but has prdved a mfli- 
stone ever since* The, recovery of this 
subsidtary^-fraoed -below by a corres¬ 
pondent fa. Montreal—must ? be vkkl far 
Hawker. For the group’s Canadian 
interests, employing capital equivalent'to 
half the shares price, gave only 8% of net 
prefits last year. , 
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it is the newcomer—Sidbeo~that will prob¬ 
ably suffer most from unused capacity Unci} 
the market grows to accommodate both. 
This should not take tgoi fapgr/^QuobOC 
economists put demand for rolled and mer- > 

“-^ "-*-~~.a million 

-- B -per cent a 

year with the boom fa French Canada. And 
bofh companies expect to sell fa Ontario 
andabroad. ' ,« »\wi> ,1, *vU t* r r* 

" need $4$, million^ fantoafctt 

two jsear^ekpaafcfan, mdfurpkaeM fir g&a 
ahead with *)*teei milL Lafi j dan it mdk 
a $15 miUkm dabaptufa bKuov .NcwrcapttU 

is algo likely 100ome by.tfifa won afettdfc* 
shares are at# standing at lea* than hAm* 
asset value *od there faifafc 

v « r t i* " i ** »}* 1 


Dosco on the Upgrade 

Montreal 

D ominion Coal And Steel Corporation, 
for long the laggard among Canada's 
four big Steel producers, is showing new 
sighs of health. Profits have steadily re¬ 
vived since 1961 4 nd last year they rose 
13 per Cent to $3.7 million, on sales of 
$157 million. 

This still fails to match the profitability 
of the mid-1950s, but then Dosco has been 
dogged with disadvantages. Its Nova Scotia 
mills have been too isolated to sell profitably 
in central Canadian markets; its low-grade 
Newfoundland iron deposits are being re¬ 
placed by ores from Labrador; its coal¬ 
mining subsidiary lives only by grace of 
government subventions. While other Cana¬ 
dian steelmakers doubled and even quad¬ 
rupled their capacity, Dosco’s has only been 
raised by a third since the war—to 1 million 
tons. 

As a long-term cure Dosco is now expand¬ 
ing in Quebec, near the heart of the Cana¬ 
dian market. Its new $20 million rod and 
bar mill at Contrecocur, near Montreal, 
began production last December. Now a 
$30 million sheet and plate mill has been 
started on the same site. Though the 
Sydney plant's capacity will soon be 1.3 
million tons, thanks to new oxygen pro¬ 
cesses, logic points to new fagot capacity 
being installed at Contrecocur to supply the 
two mills’ 900,000 ton a year appetite. 

But Quebec’s new steel company, Sidbec, 
is also building a 600,000 ton $225 million 
complex to produce rolled and merchant 
products, 50 miles down river. Can the 
two coexist on tile “St LaWrende ? 4 F6if it 
least four years, until Sidbec enters produc¬ 
tion, Dofco's outlook is bright., The cefapt 
4 per cent increase qq. many Canadi an steel 
pn«Si capacity welling for most of this 

even la*t year were anil marginal.” The m- 
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CALICO PMfcTERS/RAELuBigOOIt * 

A Nice Piece of Shir ting '• • 

< 11, 1 1 ti 

F or once a family has thought of'the 
public when selling In company. 
Holders of the 4( A» share? fa RaekBnx*, 
which have only a fifth of the voting rights 
of their Ordinary counterparts, are being 
offered the same terms byCalicO Printers 
Association. Eleven CPA far 4 RaeMftook 
gives a value of 31s. 34. to Rael-Brook 
share*, which had risen sharply (but only 
to 25s.) before the bid. Was there a tiny 
leak, or was it intelligent anticipation, and 
how can you, tell the two wgrt ? 

Racl-Bcoofc’s rctoht feebf? has nor been 
outstanding, and its unsuccessful venipre 
into trouser-making makes it now even more 
dependent on its vefy successful dtip-dri 
shirts. But as a one-product company with 
increasing competition (how many map's 
shirts arc not at least called drip dry now?) 
it must be glad to find a haven like QA. 
There is no industrial (as distinct frqfa 
financial) logic in the move (or CPA, be¬ 
cause, unlike Viyella or English Sewing Cos- 
ton, it is not ap integrated textile concent, 
but a holding company, busy building up k 
retail side during a period when few stores 
groups are looking to any growth fa profits. 
f It has got away from dependence on it? 
now-dwindling royalties for TeiylcnO (the 
\ British patent on which has already run outj) 
and on its traditional finishing side. |t 
has even got a stake fafaafi order through 
Oxendale, but even this is fa the non-agent 
non-growing aide. CPA’s recent half-year 
statement showed a rise fa profits, and in 
the interim dividend, despite a slight reduc¬ 
tion in Tdiytene tSyalqe*.' Acquitftfaftft 
helped fa;die tim but there were also 
further ftfahstffOfa the rationalisation of 
J the traditional finishing interests. But these 
; benefits could end at the same time as i 
; downturn fa textiles (and stagnation fa re¬ 
tail trade?}* So. the market’s gloom fa valii* 

(fat the share tat ify 4 Jd. ojxk?% dfvitifenp 
I ySd is not unreasonablQf-*etthough thjt 
c o v er cu m^ F eryleD rfa a healtiiy 2.4; — - * 
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EEC AND BFTA « 

Denmark Does Without the Bridge 


Brussels 

T he Doggish Government has no more 
intention than the Austrian of allowing 
Mr WSsoB’i propoml for building a bridge 
between the lloropean Free Trade Associa¬ 
tion and the European Economic Com¬ 
munity to stand in die way of a direct 
approach to the Common Market. 
Although time is no immediate prospect of 
relief for Danish fanners, foreign minister 
Per Haekkerup can be reasonably satisfied 
with the results of his talks hi Brussels last 
week with members of the EEC Commis¬ 
sion. First of ah, the Commission actually 
admitted that its agricultural regulations 
were responsible for most, if not all, of the 
painful decline in traditional Danish 
exports of farm produce to the EEC (mainly 
beef cattle, ptgmcat, cheese, poultry and 
eggs for the German market). In addition 
to a study that it is already committed to 
making on EEC-Danish trade as a result 
of German pressure inside the Community, 
the Commission has agreed to make an 
urgent study of the various detailed pro- 

KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Coffee’s modest recovery continue, 
carrying prices over 200s again with 
active trade in Brazilian coffees. Sugar 
weakened further to £21 as expectations 
of a large Cuban crop were confirmed— 
over 6 million tom compared with 3.8 
million tons last year. Meat prices are 
still rising; seasonal shortage of home- 
killed beef and buying from the Continent 
pushed cattle prices to a new peak. 
The all-items indicator ROSE 0.5 this 
week (to June 9 th). 
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posals put forward by Mr Haekkerup, so 
as to enable a second round of talks tx> be 
held in September. The Community ha* 
also promised to take Danish interests into 
account when making its offers on agricul¬ 
ture in the Kennedy round of tariff nego¬ 
tiations under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. As a tough and experi¬ 
enced negotiator, Mr Haekkerup does not 
imagine that simple appeals to the Com¬ 
munity’s good nature will be enough, and 
he has accordingly been miking the most 
of Denmark’s bargaining position. Remind¬ 
ing the Commission that vis-i-vis the Six, 
Denmark still has a 6oo million kroner (£31 
million) credit of uncompensated tariff con¬ 
cessions outstanding from the Dillon round 
in Gatt, he casually offered to swap k in 
return for the modifications he is asking for 
in the EEC farm policy regulations. With¬ 
in Efta, he has been agitating for concerted 
action against subsidised agricultural ex¬ 
ports from the EEC on Efta markets. 

The Danish ministers stated at the 
recent Efta meeting in Vienna that Den¬ 
mark would demand a decision on the 
matter at the Copenhagen meeting in 
October, when Efta ministers are due to 
decide the form and substance of their joint 
approach to the EEC. Furthermore, the 
recent proposal to raise the Danish tariff on 
cars from its present level of 12 per cent 
to the 15 per cent permitted by Gatt, which 
was withdrawn under pressure from 
Brussels, was a fairly brusque way of 
reminding the Six that they, too, stand to 
lose trade as a result of tariff discrimination 
between the two blocks. 

But basically, the Danish tactic is to play 
along with the Community as much as pos¬ 
sible. After all, the one point on which 
Mr Haekkerup reached complete agreement 
last week with the members of the Com¬ 
mission was that the final solution to the 
economic division of Europe was the 
enlargement of the EEC, not some joint 
EEC-Efta arrangement. So much for Mr 
Wilson’s bridge. 


SWISS BANKING 

Gnomes a-Flutter 

S witzerland's latest banking rumptis 
has shdwn once agarn mat loose 
federalism and decentralisation of power 
am not always the best protection of the 
citizen’s fights. The country has more than 
400 banka and no adequate legislation to see 


tint they justify the public’s confidence. 
The Swiss themselves say It is easier to start, 
a bank in Switzerland than a barber’s shop. 
Last week the Federal Finance Minister 
announced the temporary suspension of 
Herr Max Hotnmel, president of die Federal 
Banking Commission, while the government 
investigated his alleged connection with the 
dealings of the Spanish financier, Sefior 
Jute Mufioz Ramooet, and the two sizeable 
bonks that recently had to apply for a year’s 
suspension of payments in order to try 
to realise their over-committed assets and 
restore the degree of liquidity essential to 
normal banking operations. Sefior Mufioz, | 
to whom both banks had lent heavily, was 
released by Zurich police on Wednesday 
after being detained since last week. An 
official of the Federal Finance Ministry said 
a friend had paid in a surety of 1 million 
francs (£83,000) on his behalf. 

Swiss banking is controlled, or not con¬ 
trolled, under the federal bank act of 1934, 
which set up a commission with five part- 
time members and a four-man secretariat 
in Berne. The commission is independent 
of the government, a point the banks 
insisted on when the law was passed, and ^ 
its powers are very small. It has discretion ^ 
to decide whether a credit institution quali¬ 
fies for the name of a bank in the terms of 
the law, but once it has allowed the name it 
cannot reverse its decision, whatever the 
bank does about liquidity and the disposal 
of its assets. Critics are now suggesting that 
the commission should have a full-time 
chairman with no personal connections 
among the banks, and that an official bank 
ing licence should be introduced that 
could be withdrawn if any bank did nor 
observe the law. The banks’ accounts are 
checked each year by a firm of auditors! 
approved by the commission, but the com¬ 
mission does not see the auditors’ report 
unless the auditors bring an irregularity to 
its notice. In exceptional circumstances the 
commission can call for a special auditing, 
but there its powers end, unless ir wishes 
to take court action against a bank, which 
will generally seem too extreme a step. 

In the case of the two banks most recently 
in difficulties, the Banque Suisse d’Epargne 
et de Credit at St Gallen and the Banque , 
Genevoise de Commerce et de Credit, 1 
reports of what was going on had circulated 
in banking quarters for over a year before 
the suspension. When it came, the attitude 
in the City of London, for example, was 
that if any London firm had money at risk 
with them it had only itself to blame. In 
fact, the federal banking commission had 
several meetings with the boards of die two 
banks earlier this year and expressed its 
viewpoint, but did not, apparently, feel | 
justified in taking any legal action. I 
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INDIAN PAYMENTS 


Things Get Selrious 


Calcutta 

y die end of May India had touched the 
bottom of its foreign exchange barrel 
f The reserve against die currency, held in 
gold and foreign exchange, was down to 
near its legal minimum of £150 million, con- 
firming that the crisis measures adopted 
since February had brought no improver 
ment at all. If anything, the drain has con¬ 
tinued. There has been a £10 million 
decline in security holdings since January, 
which Delhi has managed to offset by the 
transfer of official gold holdings to the 
reserve. This h|s conje about in spite Of 
recourse to the International Monetary 
Fund’s standby credit negotiated in mid- 
March. Of the $200 million authorised in 
response to India’s request, $125 million 
have already been drawn, mainly to meet 
an instalment due to the IMF itself against 
an earlier loan. 

The deepening crisis has obliged Delhi 
to slam on the brakes even harder. No new 
import licenses will be issued during June 
and July, either to the public or private sec¬ 
tor, except against outstanding aid authori¬ 
sations or against rupee payment accounts 
maintained for trade with east European 
countries. This means the virtual sus¬ 
pension of the “ maintenance imports ” that 
India obtains very largely J against con¬ 
vertible currencies. While most industries 
can live on their inventories for a while, 
those unlucky enough to be caught short 
at this juncture may be compelled to shut 
down. Delhi can do nothing for them until 
aid funds replenish the kitty. It has had 
to refuse exchange even for scarce petroleum 
products, threatening hardship to millions 
who depend on kerosene for lighting in 
India’s rural darkness or on diesel fuel for 
transport. 

This acute crisis may begin to ease when 
the non-project assistance promised by the 
Aid India club at its April 21 meeting 
begins to flow. Nearly half of the $1,028 
million pledged for this year will be 
available for commodity imports, but this 
by itself may not suffice to tide India over 
a full year. For one thing, heavy imports 
of food (mainly rice that India needs to 
supplement PL480 supplies from the 
United States) will have to continue. For 
another, the unresolved Kutch dispute may 
aggravate India-Pakistan tensions seriously 
enough to require larger imports of defence 
stores. It is perhaps with these factors in 
mind that the Governor of India’s Reserve 
Bank, Mr B. C Bhattacharyya, told your 
correspondent: “ We will have to continue 
tigbt-rope walking.” Mr Bhattacharyya also 
referred to die larger repayment liabilities 
falling due this year as another factor likely 
to aggravate the strain on resources. 
Akhpugh he did not say so, it is known that 
India has been discreetly negotiating fqt the 
funding of some of these obligation. It is 


also reported that the Burmah QQ Com¬ 
pany, which is the government** partner ah 
an *oil exploration' and producing company, 
has been requested to defer remittance*. 
This may, however, be an exceptional ease, 
since no suggestion of this kind appears to 
have been made to any other firms. 

Mr Bhattacharyya feels that more severe 
import restrictions may be necessary if India 
is to make both epds meet. He is con¬ 
vinced that there is still considerable scope 
for import substitution, which can be 
accelerated by the appropriate fiscal devices. 
In this matter his thinking is closely in line 
with that of the IMF, the World Bank and 
others who feel that present import prices 
(calculated at the official parity) do not 
reflect the true scarcity value of foreign 
exchange to the Economy. This is readily 
illustrated by the high mark-tip at which 
imported commodities are sold in India’s 
market places, earning the sellers huge 
undisclosed profits in many cases. 

No one in authority is talking of devalua¬ 
tion as an answer to India’s chronic balance 
of payments problem. The idea has never¬ 
theless been revived by some economists, 
and may have been mentioned also by the 
IMF delegation which visited Delhi for 
negotiations for the recent standby credit. 
But the official view still is that partial 
devaluation—which is what incentives and 
rebates for exports mean in practice—is still 
much better than going the whole hog. This 
may explain why the latest budget included 
a new set of fiscal gimmicks to aid export 
promotion with the obvious aim of 
impressing both domestic and foreign 
observers. One snag remains, however, in 
this approach. Export incentives do not, 
as Mr Bhattacharyya pointed out, 
discriminate between exports made in the 
course of bilateral trade and those sold for 
convertible currencies. That may be one 
reason why India’s improving export per¬ 
formance—up £38 million in 1964-65 over 
the previous year-brought so little benefit 
in balance of payments terms. 


AIRCRAFT 

Albatross 

W herever. Mr Jenkins goes, the Con¬ 
cord supersonic airliner follows him. 
The latest cost estimates given in the House 
of Commons now stand at £330 million, 
against the original guess of £170 million 
when the agreement to build it was signed 
with the French yean ago. Now the 
Minister of Aviation is attempting so per¬ 
suade the Germans and Italians to sham 
some of this escalating cost with the British 
and French. Nor surprisingly, both ere 
hesitating. They have experience of how 



tiie cbst ^oi print projt&s san itise from 
cooperating on dm pro- 

g r a m A w built ItOltidJBrittM Rw 
(net, for one*, our fault). They cannot, at 
thit late Manque whafithne la At Seriated 
left for their aircraft fndwtrit» tb detign, 
unless the entire aircraft bihetnf e*c*»Hia 
indeed it should be. Thera i*ai*aaetobe 
made for building a supersonic airliner In 
Europe—not a stnody eotaomie one, hut A 
case nonetheless that can be argued. Hew- 
ever, to argue it, the design would have M 
be very different front Concord’s, whfohis 
too small, and promises to have too short 
a life in airline service to justify an oudify 
of £330 million, or whatever higher figure 
the project ultimately costs. And it nknst 
strike Mr Jenkins from time to Hm* 
there is surely something odd about the wuy 
that die Americans continue to po st pone a 
decision on building supersonic themse l ves. 


EUROPEAN CARS 

’ t 

By the Front, Accelerate 

F or the first time since the tot, all 
European car-makers arc; operating in 
difficult and stationary markets, at the same 
time. Which is awkward; there is no ques¬ 
tion of finding easy capon nprkets for 
capacity surplus to home demand. And the 
continued squeeze by the American com¬ 
panies grows fiercer: where la $i year it was 
Adam Qpd, General Motors’ German com¬ 
pany, that was the star turn, this yea t it is 
Ford Taunus that is taking up thf 
running—with 20 per cent of the German 
market in the first quarter of the year, the 
same as Opel. But both companies are 
squeezing Mercedes-Benz. For the first 
time in ten years, sales of the Company’s 
220 model were down this year, which hi a 
sense is not surprising. In this country, 
being priced so highly, these cars are 
thought of purely as luxury transport (wit¬ 
ness the dumbfounded shock at the break¬ 
down of the Royal Merc in the Queen’s 
tour). In Europe the smaller models are 
Widely used as taxis. So there was no 
particular reason why, once Opel and 
Rord had started to compete, they should 
not bite into Mercedes’ market: and 
they have. This erosion may hasten the 
process of association between Volkswagen 
and Mercedes, so far purely a partnership 
in holding the shares of Auto-Union. 

In France^ where registration* and im¬ 
ports have both dropped by ZJ per cent in 
the first quarter of the year, Ford of Ger¬ 
many has also nourished, overtaking Opel 
as the leading importer. Ford’s moat im¬ 
portant product, die X2M, has front-wheel 
drive. So have all the models made by 
Gitrden, which, alone among French manu¬ 
facturers has managed to maintain produc¬ 
tion—and increase exports. But ,tbc most 
sensational sign in France is the 36 per .cent 
increase in sales by the British Motor Cor¬ 
poration, with its front wheat drive models, 
putting it into fourth place among imported 
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cm: These changes in che French 

market maintain in reputation as 
Europe's most receptive to t echnical 
ranovatkm. 

The Italian situation is» curious: a home 
market down on the first few months of 
1964—the last before the credit squeeze - 
but showing a distinct recovery since 
the recent relaxations, has been increas- 
ingiy satisfied by home producers. Produc¬ 
tion may be down 18 per cent in the 
first two months of the year to 167,000, but 
imports are down 46 per cent. As in 
France the worst hit models are Volkswagen. 
Renault, and Ford of Britain. The Dagen¬ 
ham company, in 1963, had been che only 
maker able to keep tip with demand in 
France and Italy, with its new Cortina. But 
since then it hen continued to dip back 
in both countries. The Italians are not 
only going back to their own makes; 
they are buying at the cheaper end of die 
range. Fiat’s 500 and new 850 are selling 
strongly, and Alfa-Romeo and Lancia’s safes 
and exports are comparatively buoyant, 
thanks entirely td safes of their cheapest 
models. At the same time, as in France, 
sales of BMC’s 1100 range (assembled in 
Italy by Irmocenti) have risen sharply, and 
there is talk that Ihnocemi will now 
assemble the Mini as well. Lovers of human 
life may hope that not too many Italian 
drivers get behind the wheel of any of the 
Cooper varieties. 

Ttsis year is going to see the first red 
challenge to BMC 4 s and Ford of Germany’s 
small front wheel drive cars. Peugeot has 
just produced its 204, Fiat is likely to go 
into production within the next year 
with a similar model based on the present 
Auto-Bianchi, and Simca (according to the 
usually reliable Auto-fow nat) is likely to 
produce a pfroilar sized model. All these 
will have front wheel drive and be in the 
1100/1200 cc class. But BMC and Ford 
have a head start: their cars will be able to 
offer their first major improvements. There 
are bigger front-wheel drive cars to come. 
Renault has already unveiled its R16, Stan¬ 
dard-Triumph will be unveiling a front- 
wheel drive model of similar size this year 
—both competing against BMCs 1800. 
There will be a new small Mercedes, al¬ 
though this Is not likely to be front-wheel 
drive. 

This development leaves a number of 
question-marks, notably over two of the real 
mass-producers, Volkswagen and Ford of 
Britain. Both need new models; neither has 
any desire to get into the front-iVheel drive 
race. Volkswagen would obviously prefer to 
use its 50 per cent interest in the declining 
Auto-Union company to introduce a rear- 
engihed Beerle-rephcemem at its leisure: 
these latest developments, in markets and 
cnetfefe, may induce Professor Nordhoff to 
hurry his plans. And Ford of Britain’s 
capacity W de*2gn~~and produce—an 
acceptable ear qttiddy and efficiently, more 
so than other maters hi Europe and akin to 
Detroit ideas of fkbdtetfftn, may be used in 
th$ turn couple of years' to compere in the 
frettgoritaef drive market. 


BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER AND COPPER 

No Kick from America’s 
Coinage 

W ashing ion has let the silver specula¬ 
tors down—but gently. People who 
have been buying the metal for several years 
in the belief that Che Americans would try 
to stick to their silver coinage saw the Lon¬ 
don price drop only a few pence on the 
news that the contrary course has now be^n 
recommended to Congress. If the Treasury \ 
proposals get past the silver lobby, the offi¬ 
cial requirement for silver for coining will 
drop from last year’s 203 million fine ounces 
to around 15 million ounces a year. But 
President Johnson proposes to cushion 
domestic producers by guaranteeing them 
a minimum price of 51.25 an ounce, only 
four cents below the ceiling that the Treas¬ 
ury has hitherto been holding by sales from 
its huge stockpile. And the market has 
apparently decided that even if American 
coinage will shortly be composed largely of 
copper and nickel, no major fall in the price 
is justified. 

Not only will the new proposals take rime 
to become effective, but industrial consump¬ 
tion of silver h at present running ahead of 
production outside the communist coun¬ 
tries, and is expanding at 7 per cent a year 
while output has grown at less than 1 per 
cent a year since i960 and has actually 
declined in several major producing areas. 

By a curious coincidence, the American 
Mining Congress has just raised by no less 
than 50 per cent its estimates of world pro¬ 
duction possibilities made only last Decem¬ 
ber. This may reflect the fortuitous flower¬ 
ing of the development effort begun by a 
number of companies under the influence 
of higher prices—or could it be related to 
the producers’ desire to persuade Washing¬ 
ton that a drastic cut in the silver content 
cf its coinage is net essential ? The new 
production will not be physically available 
for several years, and United States Treas¬ 
ury stocks (now around 1,000 million 
ounces) would not have lasted three years 
at recent rates of withdrawal. 

Sflver will be largely replaced in the 
American coinage by copper and nickel, but 
the quantities involved are too small to have 
any impact on the markets for these com¬ 
modities Less than 6,000 tons of metal 
are involved, and it is likely that it will be 
taken from the American stockpile. The 
main influence strengthening the copper 
market at present is the familiar one of 
uneasy labour relations in various producing 
areas. Here, too, there have been wane 
historic developments that could have con¬ 
siderable long-term importance. The draft 
Chilean law foresbadowmg development col¬ 
laboration between the Government of Chile 
and American mining companies is aimed 
at a sharp increase, in production. Although 
it is not dear hoar this is to be accom¬ 
plished, the effect of first threatenmr ex¬ 
propriation and 'then removing the threat 
on condition that the companies .co-operate 
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actively cculd prove itimulaftittg if-the 
Chileans can keep their part of the bargain. 
The extra copper that could result might 
well find itself ak a much more controlled 
market. Despite earlier disclaimers, it 
seems Chilean initiatives have included dis¬ 
cussions on copper marketing with Zambia, 
and although they are obviously wary of 
international agreements cr farther pfico 
increases at a point when theit own share 
of world markets may be about to expand, 
the Chileans are keen to establish more 
continuous contact with Zambia and the 
United States. 


CO-OPERATIVES IN SWEDEN 

Down with the Divi. 

Stocklwhn 

WKDtfN’s big consumers’ co-operative 
union, the Kooperativa Fftrbundct, has 
recommended to its 400 affiliated co-opera¬ 
tive societies, which have some 1,300,000 
members, that they reconsider one of the 
fundamental principles of the co-operative 
movement—the payment to consumer mem¬ 
bers of dividends in proportion to their 
purchases. At present the Swedish dividend 
is 3 per cent of the value of purchases. The 
suggested change would in principle allow 
the societies to abolish it completely. Those 
in favour of this change argue that the 
dividend—effectively a deferred cash rebate 
on total purchases—has often made the 
prices marked in co-operatives higher than 
those in the chain stores and reduced the 
movement's chances of meeting competitive 
price-cutting, so that the cooperatives are in 
danger of being priced out of the market. 
The chain stores arc certainly increasing 
their share of the market rapidly. Price 
comparisons are generally unfavourable to 
the co-operative societies, since people tend 
not to take the dividend at the end of the 
year into account. 

How many co-operatives will actually 
abolish the dividend is difficult to say. Many 
will probably be content as a first step to 
lower it from the present 3 per cent to 2 or 
k 4 per cent. The Kooperativa Fbrbundet 
has decided to pay its affiliated societies an 
annual bonus of 0.8 per cent on its whole¬ 
sale supplies, but it has no right to take 
any decision on the distribution of the sur¬ 
pluses of the affiliated retail societies. The 
turnover in the co-operative retail trade rose 
last year by 8 per cent to some £330 million, 
despite the strength of competition, and 
despite a reduction in the number of shops 
by no less than 80a There are now 4*480, 
of which 2,900 arc sdf^crvice shops and 
114 ace department stores. For the past 
few years the movement has wanted to 
rationalise die network of shops and change 
over to fewer bat larger units. Together 
with die measures taken last week, it is 
hoped v that this will once again make the 
efr-apetarive societies the price leaders of 
Sweden's nail trade. 
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AUSTRALIAN l^SfjHtpNT | _• ■ •' 

Foreigners Prefer Growth 

' Canberra 

A s evidence accumulates of the success 
achieved by foreign companies operat¬ 
ing in Australia, increasing interest is being 
shown by ordinary Australians in the sub* 
| ject of M Who Owns Australia/’ Now the 
Commonwealth Statistician has brought his 
statistics of private overseas investment in 
Australia up to the middle of 1964, and they 
show that in the last ten years the estimated 
value of private foreign investment has risen 
in Australia from just under £A6oo million 
in June 1954 to just over £A2aoo million 
(£1,700 million sterling) in June 1964. 
Over the same ten yean, on the other hand, 
the value of the Australian gross national 
product has risen by only about 90 per cent 
(also reckoned in current values). The total 
value of the British stake in Austndia, 
excluding undistributed profits ploughed 
back, estimated on the par values of shves 
(hence understaring the extent of the rise) 
went up from £A45o million to £Aifioo 
million in the ten years to mid-1964. Over 
the same period, and with the same qualifi¬ 
cations, the North American stake rose 
much faster, from £A8o million to about 
£A500 million. 

The total inflow of direct overseas 
private investment in the eight years 
1956-57 to 1963-64 inclusive was £Ai,I 36, 
million. Of this, 62 per cent was invested 
in manufacturing industry, as against the 
approximately 28 per cent of the Australian 
gross national product derived from manu¬ 
facturing. This predominance of private 
foreign investment in manufacturing is 
partly to be explained by the lack of oppor¬ 
tunities in areas like transport and com¬ 
munications (where industries are already 
“ sewn up ” by government or by 
established and successful domestic enter¬ 
prise—as in domestic civil aviation for 
instance) and in building and construction 
(where methods arc less capital-intensive 
k and do not give big foreign enterprises so 
much chance). Partly it is to be explained 
by the strong competitive edge that 
advanced technology gives foreigners in 
some areas of manufacturing (such as 
chemicals) and by the great incentive to 
investment in local manufacturing provided 
by the Australian tariff. Within manu¬ 
facturing industry, about 28 per cent of 
foreign investment went into chemicals and 
oil refining ; about 20 per cent into vdtfde 
manufacture (the domestic motor vehicle 
manufacturing industry is completely domi¬ 
nated by British and American comps ®fad $ 
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one lad 4 half times'tiSH twice the rate of 
growth of industrial output as a whole, 
white the rate of growth of food, drink, and 
tobacco factory output has beep abojut one 
half of that of industrial output as a whole. 
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high growth Jdefh ^odbcfioojf and they 
have carefully eschewed areas like textiles 
and clothing/ Thanhs ttf'the'efforts and 
enterpriae-cJ the Broken -HOT Proprietary 
Company, foreigners have not been able to 
get a stake hi the fart-wowing area of iron 
and steel production. But they have made 
up for this by a big effort in another area 
of fast growth—non-ferrous metals. 

SHORTER NOTE 

Mr Tervcr, assistant director-general 
of FAO, has pointed out that developing 
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advqgced countries—when the temporary 
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When Will the Desert Bloom ? 


L ast year, the Libyan government 
collected between £50 and £60 mUlioo 
in oil revenues qnd foreign oil companies 
spent £114 million in Libya, bringing their 
total spending in the country since [957 to 
over £500 million. Five years ago, Libya’s 
total national income was under £60 
million. The dries, with their booming 
construction industries and commerce, have 
been the chief beneficiaries of the oil 
strikes ; the economies of the villages and 
provincial towns have been undermined by 
the flight of capital and labour to Tripoli 
and Benghazi. Luxury villas, well-stocked 
shops, streets choked with cars and cafes 
crowded with prosperous-looking Europeans 
and Libyans now stand out against the 
poverty of the rural areas. The ml industry 
employs some 14,000 people (of whom 3,000 
are foreigners) out of a total labour force 
of some 360,000. 

Libya’s tasks can be simply stated. Oil 
revenues must be invested in agriculture and 
the limited industrial potential to create jobs 
and ensure a fairer distribution of income. 
In the short-term, as much spare capital as 
possible should be devoted to low-cost 
housing, better health facilities and greater 
social security. Libya cannot give its 
people a dramatic improvement in living 
standards in five or ten years, but it can 
improve social amenities while its long-term 
development programme is implemented. 
But Libya lacks not only capital but also 
planners, administrators and technicians; 
the government is forced to compete with 
the wealthy oil companies and otberforeign 
finns far the hnw^ad uppiy of tofrod 
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£169 million ir is no ‘tSbie dun a long 
fist of unrelated projects as the plan¬ 
ners are the first to admit. There are no 
targets in terms of national income and em¬ 


ployment, and many of die projects are 
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Libya could feed its own population and 
still have an exportable surplus even as far 
ahead as 2000. 

A full-blooded start on agricultural 
reform is now urgent. Even five years ago 
when agriculture provided 26 per cent of 
national income, more than 70 per cent of 
the population directly depended on agri¬ 
culture for a living. With per caput annual 
income at under £20 in the rural areas and 
over £40 in the cities, it is not surprising 
that labourers and farmers are pouring into 
the cities. In 1954 one Libyan in five lived 
in the main cities ; today the ratio is neatly 
one in three. As the farmers leave, then 
lands are virtually abandoned, and wind tf&d 
water carry away the fertile top hoiL. Agri¬ 
cultural output has stagnated nr declined 
since 1958 to such an extent that die value 
of food imports (£16 million in 1964) is 
only a little below the annual value of 
agricultural output. Yet the development 
plan allots only £30 million to agriculture 
compared with the £74 million allocated 
to transport and public works. £10 million 
will be spent on redeveloping Italian estates. 
This will be i useful start, but the £20 
million: left for improving traditional farm¬ 
ing is disastrously little. Agriculture 
could well absorb me whole £169 miljiqn 
without showing much 
return. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS THE ECONOMIST JVNE U, 1965 

ALGOMA CENTRAL AND HUDSON BAY RAILWAY 

COMPANY 


SIR DENYS LOWSON 

ON COMPANY’S OUTSTANDING PROGRESS* 


BOTH RAIL AND SHIPPING SIDES CONTRIBUTE 


The Annual General Meeting of shareholders 
of the Algoma Central 4nd Hudson Bay Railway 
Company was held on May 19, 1965, in Sauk 
See. Marie, Ontario. 



Sir Denys Lqwsoh, Bh Chairman 


Sir Denys Lawson, Bt, chairman of the 
board, presided. In addressing the meeting he 
stated that the results of the Company's opera¬ 
tions in 1964 had been most encouraging, with 
substantial increases both in volume of business 
and in net profit. 

Total revenues amounted to $14,950,072, an 
all-time record. The cash flow per common 
share after all expenses including taxation, but 
before depreciation or dividends, was $1.39 com¬ 
pared with $1.02 m 1963. The Company’s net 
profit after provision for all expenses, taxes and 
depredation was $1,864,399 an increase of 33 
per cent over 1963; thus giving net earnings per 
share of 59c. agaaoat 45<;. for the previous year. 
This provided for die regular dividend of 20c. 
per shore on the common stock, and the addition 
of $1,016,459 to earned surplus, thereby raising 
it to $9,654,794. The balance-sheet value of 
the assets per common share rose from $5.24 to 
$5.56, but the replacement coat of our assets 
would; today naturally be several times this 
figure. 

On December 4, 1964, a Special General 
Meeting of shareholders voted to subdivide the 
existing shares on thf basis of five new shares 
of $2 reefi for ca^ dsn» existing $10 share. The 
number of new subdivided common shares out¬ 
standing at December 31, 1964, was 3,156,860 
compared with 3,142,310 at die end of 1963, an 
Increase of 14,550. The dimmm have also 
decided to increase the annual dividend on the 
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new common shares from the former basis of 
the equivalent of 20c. per share p6r year to 
25c. per share per year. The first payment on 
the increased basis took place in the first quarter 
of the current year. 

During 1964 some $5,028,000 had been in¬ 
vested in plant and equipment additions. Of 
this amount approximately $4,250,000 was pro¬ 
vided from current cash flow and net current 
assets, with $750,000 from a bank note due 
December 27, 1967. In the five-year period 
1960-64 inclusive the Algoma Central Railway 
has spent just over $11,000,000 to upgrade and 
expand its rail and steamship facilities. In thj<- 
v was. period tte Company. hbf reduced its in¬ 
debtedness by $2,658,000 And has redeemed or 
borne the conversion of $4,000,000 of preferred 
stock, which has thereby been completely elim¬ 
inated ; but with a resultant increase in common 
shafts outstanding and therefore some dilution 
Of earnings per common share. In the current 
year the Company plans to spend approximately 
$6,000,000 on various capital additions of which 
die principal are a new large self-unloading 
vessel, and another one hundred new 61 foot 
railway gondola cats specially designed for carry¬ 
ing steel and pulp wood. The Company's 
financial position has strengthened year by year ; 
wtkh the prescot heavy cash flow and large 
coverage of interest requirements we are in 
excellent position to handle any anticipated 
capital needs that further market expansion or 
customer requirements may place on us 
Furthermore, the heavy capital spending of 
recent years has resulted on both the railway and 
steamship operations being rebuilt and 
modernized to the point where their profitabilit) 
has been substantially enhanced. 

NEW TICHNIQUES 4NO AUTOMATIC 
MACHINERY 

Loot year I referred to the new techniques 
and automatic machinery being employed by 
the Algoma Central Railway for track mainten¬ 
ance. During 1964 we purchased additional 
machinery and attachments, and more are under 
consideration for the future. Of current interest 
is an attachment to our automatic surfac¬ 
ing machine which will enable us to line 
track at the same time as it is surfaced, and 
thus eliminate crack lining as a separate 


operation. The past year saw another major 
segment of the line covered by the cycle main¬ 
tenance of ballast, ties, and tra^k structure and 
the present year will see the completion of this 
programme over the entire system, tn the cycle 
maintenance programme 8 heavy course or layer 
of bhlst furnace slag ballast has bebn used. It 
is our experience to date that this type 6f ballast 
provides a much more suitable and stable crack 
structure which together with improved drainage 
reduces routine maintenance costs and should 
lead to an increased life for ties and most of the 
other materials in the track. One \yav in which 
the beneficial effect of the new battik shows up 
immediately is in greatly reduced heaving of the 
track from frost during the yvlatcf and spring 
seasons. When it occurs this heaving is tem¬ 
porarily compensated for by building up low 
spots with pieces of wood Biating called 
“shims.** On those sections renewed with slag 
ballast, we have achieved an 80 per cent reduc¬ 
tion in slum requirements this past winter. 
Although the cycle maintenance programme 
substantially reduces normal track maintenance 
work, a good deal of such work still remain? to 
be done In particular the job of replacing in¬ 
dividual ties ha* taken our attention as an area 
where new machines could improve our effici¬ 
ency. During the past year we purchased a tie 
axe which is capable of cutting a tie with a single 
blow and removing the pieces from the ballast. 
We ore now looking at a companion machine 
which will follow the tie axe, clean out the bal¬ 
last from the old tie's position and insert a new 
tie in its place. This latter unit requires an 
operator and helper and will do the work now 
performed by a gang of eight labourers. With 
these improvements over the past few years, and 
despite our difficult terrain and very severe 
weather conditions, wc have achieved costs for 
track maintenance that compare favourably with 
other railways in Canada. It is also of interest 
to note that in 1964 our regular track mainten¬ 
ance cost less than in 1951 despite the large 
increases in wage rates during the period. In 
fact in the intervening period wc have reduced 
the actual numbers of our work force by some ^ 
50 per cent, notwithstanding an appreciably 
higher maintenance standard. 

Although our major capital expenditures last 
year were in shipping, We also purchased 100 
special new 61ft. gondola cars at a cost of just 



One 'of the hundred kondcM cm'pkrchdsed ir $64 
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under $1,400*000. These cars were delivered 
during the late winter and early spring of 1964 
and have been 1 received most enthusiastically 
by both die Aigoma Steel Corporation and the 
several forest product shippers who use them. 
Their large capacity enatSes them to handle 
substantially heavier loads, in particular of pulp- 
w ood where they can carry 34 cords against only 
19 cords by some of our older equipment, and 
increases the efficiency of our Operation in terms 
of costs per tqn mile carried. In the case of 
manufactured sreel it also increases the size of 
product that can be handled without special 
shipping arrangements. In addition to this, the 
ends and sides of the car have been designed to 
reduce loading costs for shippers. While it is 
difficult to isolate the new business which these 
cars have brought, they have had a remarkable 
record of utilization since purchased and un¬ 
doubtedly have made a strong contribution to 
net earnings. As pan of our programme of up¬ 
grading and expanding our rail equipment, we 
have ordered a further 100 of these cars for 
delivery later this year, again aft a cost of 
'ipproximately $1,400,000; and this again will 
*■ dso aHow us to retire some of the equipment 
purchased in the eirly days of the railroad as 
long ago as 1912. 

SHIPPING WVELOPMLNTS 

A large part of our total capital spending in 
1963 and 1964 has been devoted to our steam¬ 
ship capacity. The present flagship, which I am 
proud to say carries my name, is the largest 
ve^el currently m our fleet with a capacity of 
17,000 net tons and came into service April 
to'.t year. Being bigger and much more modem 
than our other vessels, she enjoyed a very suc¬ 
cessful season carrying grain, ore and coal and 
was largely responsible for the major improve¬ 
ment in our lake shipping results. Ahp in this 
past year we decided to make an entry Into what 
promises to be a rapidly developing segment of 
the Great I^akes shipping industry—the field of 
self-unloading vessels. The self-unloading vessel 
is designed with hupper shaped cargo holds. 
These holds release their cargoes through gates 
at the bottom on to a system of belts which 
convey the cargo fcviward to a bucket elevator 
system at the front of the vessel The cargo is 
raised by the elevator and deposited on a con- 
\eyor belt boom which lakes it on to the dock. 
In the case of modern self-unloadcrs the boom 
is normally between 225 and 250 feet in length 
Yand can be swung to either side over a large 
ndius. The advantage of this type of ship lies 
in its flexibility, for it can unload at docks that 
have no shore unloading facilities, and its speed 
of operation. Unloading cargo at rates of up to 
4,000 tons an hour, a vessel can save several 
hours of unloading time on each trip and, par¬ 
ticularly in short run service, the economic 
advantage of this is large. The ‘E.B. Barber,* 
which was previously a bulk boat, was consid¬ 
ered by your Company to be an ideal size for 
our initial entry into this market and accord¬ 
ingly she was converted during the winter and 
early summer of 1964 into a self-unloading vessel 
at a cost of $1,700,000. Ppring her operations 
m the latter part of 1964 there were several 
substantial delays fa the crew accustomed thriri- 
Ntrlves to this completely different kind of opera¬ 
tion. Because of these delays, and the fact that 
the vessel was only available for pari of the 
season while such items as depreciation on the 
original hull continued for the full season, the 
financial results taken for die foil year were 
well below normal. However^ by the end of the 
past season the vessel was operating according 
to expectations and we anticipate a full year 
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of vfefy^fljrfactyy Ofx*ati6iv Jn >1961 i fCus- 
tomer resjpnsc, to foe ‘M. Barber' confirmed 
enthusiasm for self-unloading Vessels, but also 
emphasized the lack of flexibility in only having 
available a single vessel of this type. To remedy 
this your Company placed on order for a new 
self-unloading vessel to be built at Collingwood 
Shipyards, Ontario, and delivery is expected 
some time this coming October. The new vessel 
will cfcst approximately $7,506,000 of which 35 
per cent is paid to the Shipyards under federal 
subsidy so that the net cost to yout Company 
is about $5,000,000. The new vessel will be the 
biggest in the fleet with a carrying capacity of 
22,000 gross tons of ore and 20,000 net tons 
of coal or 675,000 bushels of gram. Its boom 
will be capable of unloading speeds of up to 
4,200 tons per hour of atone. Like the ‘ Sir 
Denys Lowson* the vessel will be powered by 
four diesels turning a variable pitch propeller 
and will be fully automated for control from the 
bridge. It will also be equipped with a bow 
thruster which in our experience on the 
‘ Sir Denvs Lowson * and the * E.B. Barber * is 
an invaluable aid in manoeuvring and docking. 

MINERAL EXPLORATION 

Over the past several years the Company has 
carried on an extensive mineral exploration pro¬ 
gramme of its own which was complementary 
to and also aided the extensive work done in this 
area by the Aigoma Steel Corporation through 
their subsidiary, Aigoma Ore Properties. In 
1964 our exploration work was continued at a 
cost of $80,000 bringing the amount expended 
since work was begun In 1960 to $500,000. 
However, the work Is now moving into a new 
phase whereby we are arranging partnership 
deals with experienced mining companies on 
likely looking pieces of geology. This not only 
brings the mining experience of these com¬ 
panies to bear on the problem; but also helps 
to ensure a wider coverage of the area. While 
nobody can foretell the extent or timing of a 
commercial mineral find, it is encouraging that 
several experienced mining companies think 
well enough of the work we have done and the 
geology of the area to be prepared to enter these 
arrangements with us. 

Throughout 1964 the Company did not 
require to buy any of its bonds or debentures 
since past purchases were sufficient to cover 
sinking fund requirements and the heavy capital 
expenditure programme did not make such pur* 
chases attractive in their own right. However, 
the Company did continue its policy of buying 
common stock purchase warrants on the market 
and during the year 15,323 warrants were pur¬ 
chased and cancelled. The average purchase 
price was well below the current market quota¬ 
tion on the warrants and through this purchase 
considerable future dilution of common share 
earning power has been avoided. The capital 
programme in 1964 exceeded our ability to pay 
for it entirely with our own funds and $750,000 
of new medium term debt was arranged. Despite 
the strong cash flow position this year, the very 
heavy capital programme will require some 
expansion of these facilities and arrangements 
have been completed for borrowing if required 
a further $2,000,000 on satisfactory terms. Your 
directors fed that the present relation of debt 
to total assets is more than reasonable; and 
with the heavy coverage of interest provided by 
the earning power of the Company the borrow¬ 
ing of modest amounts to finance growth in 
earning assets should enhance foe canning power 
of the common shares more than proportion¬ 
ately m the long run. 
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J I would lilto to pa/4 retry, ainfcto ditto to 
our President, who hfo worked todefotigabty to 
behalf of foe Company during tfcetat 12 
months. To hint rod to ali foe members of his 
organisation, m well *sfoe others who work 
for foe Company, we do owe a very real debt of 
gratitude. The excellent f results which h has 
been my privilege to put before you today are 
due in no small measure *o focir hard work, 
enthusiasm and inspiration, it therefore gives 
me great pleasure «o pail on foe Prcfkfcnt to 
address you here this afternoon. 

PRESIDENTS REMARKS 

The Company's President, Mr L. C. Waugh, 
stated that the outlook for 1965 was favourable, 
although in neither the railway nor the steam¬ 
ship operations would revenue increases be as 
wide as those experienced in 1964. In addition 
coat increases on both sides of the business 
would be significant, and as a result no substan¬ 
tial improvement in profit over 1964 levels was 
anticipated at this time. Much of the capital 
spending both for new steamship and railway 
assets would not see the asset come into service 
until late in the year, so that a large part Of foe 
effect of thw year's capital programme on earn¬ 
ing power would not make itself fek until 196& 

The high level of activity at the Aigoma Steel 
Corporation, Limited, is expected to continue 
at least into this summer with ks direct influ¬ 
ence on rail shipments of ore, coke and steel 
products. In addition further increases In forest 
product traffic, particularly in pulpwood, is 
definitely indicated. The 100 new gondola cars 
purchased In 1964 and foe additional 100 on 
order this year arc playing a significant role in 
retaining or expanding segments of rail traffic. 

On the shipping side Mr Waugh saw further 
increases in rota) tonnage of ore and coal moving 
on the Jakes. However, the effect of the large 
Russian purchases of Canadian wheat had run 
its course by late summer of 1964, and he antici¬ 
pated a considerably reduced grain volume on 
the Great Lakes in 1965. 

During 1964 the Company's income from land 
grant lands increased sharply primarily due to 
substantial increases in stumpage sales to out¬ 
side contractors. The Companies own cutting 
operation mode a small contribution to net 
profits and also produced rail revenue from an 
area which otherwise would not likely be taken 
on by private contractors. In addition the Com¬ 
pany operation forms part of an agreement with 
Abitibi Power fit Paper Company Limited 
supplementary to the basic 1911 agreement, 
whereby the ACR furnishes a part of their 
pulpwood requirements. It is our expectation 
that in future yean we will supply on increasing 
pan of Abkibi’s pulpwood through a continuing 
Company operation and sub-contractor opera¬ 
tions. In administering this, the presence of 
our own Company operation is an invaluable 
aid both in building our experience for negotia¬ 
ting prices and in judging the performance of 
sub-contractors. It also serves to provide a 
minimum inventory reserve to cushion the effect 
of under production or failure in one of their 
other sub-oqotinactgfSt 

At this time last year passage by the federal 
government of new legislation implementing the 
findings of the Royal Commission on Trans¬ 
portation appeared imminent. In fact, while a 
new transportation bill has been introduced in 
foe Commons, its passage in the present form 
now appears to be in some doubt. For the 
present time it is difficult to forecast the net 
effect on the subsidies of possible changes in 

Continued o\et leaf 
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railway legislation, but we do not anticipate any 
substantial effect cn our revenues. 

During the past year the provincial govern¬ 
ment began serious talks with the Company 
concerning our 850,000 acres of land grant lands 
north of Siult Ste. Marie. At tbh paint the 
Com pans has no way of knowing the extent of 
am take-over, the timing ot such a move by 
the piovinee, the price that miry be arrived at 
by negotiation ; or in fact wheih£r the matter 
will be pursued to a conclusion. Naturally we 
would prefer to retain turd develop our own 
lauds, lot which in effect we paid a large price 
many \ejrs ago, calculated to have been the 
equivalent of at least $18,000,000 at that time, 
and arc only now about to reap some return or 
benefit. 

We are in a period of growing traffic and it is 
making strong demands on our available 
capacity. The heavy capital investments of last 
year and this year are primarily related to secur¬ 
ing additional business, and as ouch should 
contribute in the near future to the revenues and 
profits of the Company. As a service industry, 
we must always be prepared to meet the 
demands made on Our capacity and be ready to 
provide the best possible service to our cus¬ 
tomers. This naturally requires a strong finan¬ 
cial position. Our present position is such that 
we can take advantage of opportunities for 
grow th as they develop, and I am optimistic as 
to the long run future of the area we service 
and our own position in it. 

The formal resolutions were duly carried and 
the meeting terminated with a warm vote of 
thanks to the diairman, Sir Den>s Lowson, the 
ipresidenf, officers, and all members of the 
organization. 


SOCIETE FRANCO- 
AMERICAINE DE BANQUE 

The Ordinary General Meeting of the Sod6t6 
Frunco-Aroericamc dc Banquc was held on 
May 4, 1965. The 1964 accounts were approved 
and it was decided to transfer 430.000 F from 
the available profits to Reserve and Carry 
Forward accounts. 

The Bank's turnover is increasing and a 
second agency Is to be opened this year in a 
township of 5,000 homes. 

The Balance Sheet shows a total of 
113.000.000 F and Capitul and Reserves of 
8.730.000 F. 

At die end of the meeting. M. Raymond 
WALLUER, Ghaiinian and Managing Director, 
proposed, and the Board nominated as 
Director-Gencnl M. Maui ice de BOTTON, 
Paris representative of the DISCOUNT 
Group and already Vice-President of die Bank 


company Meeting reports 

THE CITY OF LONDON 
REAL PROPERTY 
COMPANY 

SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN 
NET REVENUE 

The one hundred and first Annual General 
Meeting of The City of London Real Property 
Company Limited will be held on July 6th 
in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
review of the chairman, Mr Leonard J. 
Williams: 

The independent valuation of the properties 
owned by the Company and its wholly owned 
subsidiaries mentioned in my circular of 
March 24th last has been completed and shows 
a value of £98,503,143. The surplus over book 
value has been carried to properties reserve 
which, after deducting expenses of carrying out 
the valuation and other adjustments, now stands 
at £48,168,693. 

The net revenue from properties after charg¬ 
ing maintenance and management expenses 
amounts to £5,022,771, an increase of £611,306 
over 1964. The balance of group revenue before 
taxation has increased from £3,354,153 to 
£3,958,828. Your directors recommend a final 
dividend of 10 per cent making J6 per cent for 
the year. 

Our offer to ncquire the whole of die issued 
ordinary share capital of Thames Estates and 
Investments Limited made in December last 
was accepted by the holders of over 98 per cent 
of the Thames stock, and action has been taken 
resulting in die acquisition of die remaining 
stock. We regard this acquisition as one of 
potential groudi. 

RES 1 KIC I IONS ON OIHCE l)FVl IOPA1LNT 

Tlie Cxmtrol of Offices and Industrial 
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Development Bill now before .Parliament pro¬ 
hibits office development within roughly a forty 
miles radius of London as from November.5th 
last. In future a Board of Trade permit will 'be 
required together with a planning consent before 
any office development may proceed. 

In the City of London the demand for modem 
offices continues unabated and we consider it 
essential that a supply of new buildings should 
be maintained to house businesses which tradi¬ 
tionally have their headquarters in the City. It f 
is to be hoped that the Board of Trade will 
adopt a realistic attitude in considering applica¬ 
tions for permits, particularly in the City of 
London where vacant sites in prominent posi¬ 
tions and out-of-date buildings are damaging to 
national prestige. 

Your Company owns some 100 buildings in 
the City and West End. The great majority of 
these buildings are let in sections to numerous 
tenants on leases of five to seven years duration 
rather than to a single tenant oi} a long lease. 

As a result of this policy many tenancies fall due 
for renewal each year and the increased rentals 
obtained will add substantial sums to the Com- ^ 
pany’s revenue during the forthcoming years. 


I 111 URL DISTRIBUTION POLICY 

Until the Finance Bill becomes an Act it is 
not possible to make a precise forecast but on 
the assumptions that (a) the Bill eventually 
becomes law, substantially in its present form, 
and (b) the rate of Corporation Tax does not 
exceed 40 per cent, there arc good grounds for 
supposing that in the absence of unforeseen 
circumstances it will not be necessary to reduce 
tlie Ordinary dividend below the current rate of 
16 per cent. To maintain this rate of dividend ◄f 
it will be necessary to draw over the next three 
years or so on the Company's revenue reserves 
which amount in all to £2,168,000. 


BENGUELA RAILWAY 

COMPANY 1 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Company held in Lisbon on May 17, 1965, 
the following distribution of profits for the year 1964 was approved : 

Net Revenue .. 

1964 

Escudos 

170,767,455 

Comparative 

Figures 

1963 

Escudos < 

171,640,416 

Deduct ; 

Percentage to Portuguese Govern¬ 
ment . 17,078,024 

Deductions in accordance with the 

Articles of Association . 13,351,119 

Staff Participation in Profits ... 13,351,119 

43,780,262 

43,937,867 

Balance available for distribution. 

126,987,193 

127,702,549 

Distributed as to:— 

Debenture Service—> 

Redemption of 5 per c*snvSecond Debentures ... 
Interest on 5 per cent Secondjpebentura... 

Interest on 5 per cent Third Debentures. 

8,050,000 

14,691,250 

7,488,110 

8,050,600 

%SS5 

Dividend of 10 pet cent on Share Capital .. 

Transferred to General Reserve .* 

a 

30,229,*0 

66^XX),OO0* 

30,757,833 

30,631,860 

66*000,000 

31,070,689 

> 

126,987493 

. 127,702,549 

NOTE.—-Tanganyika Concessions Limited owns oil' the Debentures and 90 per cent of w 

the Equity of the Benguela Railway. J 

§0.5 Escudos* £1. I 
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Our paiff up share capital has been 
Increased by DM 20 millions to 
DM 120 millions. Including our open 
reserves — liable funds are at pro* 
sent DM 172,5 millions —. The annual 
shareholders meeting passed a re¬ 
solution authorising a further increase 
of capital* Out of our annual earnings 
DM 7,5 millions — against DM 5 mil¬ 
lions m the previous year *— hove 
been appropriated to the open re¬ 
serves. A dividend of 8 percent and 
a bonus of 4 percent on the increased 
share capital will be paid. Our balance 
sheet together with profit and loss 
account will be published In the N Bun- 
desanzeiger” (Official Gazette of the 
Federal Germgn Republic). The Eco¬ 
nomic Department of our Head Office, 
Malnzer Landstrasse 16-24, Frankfurt/ 
Main, will be glad to supply all Inter¬ 
ested parties with our Annual Report 
for the Year 1964. 
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From our 

Annual 

Report 


In 1964 the business volume of our bank has 
•gam been extended* We have opened nap 
branches and acquired new participations. 

The balance sheet total Increased from DM 3,943 
millions to DM 4.380 millions. The turn-over 
with customers Current account rote by approxi¬ 
mately 2T percent to DM 48,2 billions. 

The outside funds put at our disposal exceeded 
for the first time the sum of DM 4 billions. They 
Increased from DM 3,713 millions to DM 4,104 
millions. Out of this sum DM 2,946 millions are 
deposits — saving deposit* increased by 20 
percent — DM 407 millions ere loans and 
DM 751 millions ars long-term loans. 

The mffux of new funds was used in about equal 
parts for loans to our clients end m order to 
increaee our credit balances st other banks end 
our stock of securities. Our volume of oredlt 
increased from DM 2,794 millions to DM 2,977 
millions. We were able, furthermore, to procure 
for our client! tortfrterm funds, amounting 
roughly to DM $00 jplSians, by negotiating loan* 
on promissory notes. 


••as*••••■«••••••**! 


Bank fUr Gemeinwirtschaft 

Aktlengesellschaft 

Branches In all parts 

of the Federal Republic of Germany and In West-Berlin 
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WELL EQUIPPED TO MEET CHANGING CIRCUMSTANCES 


“ 1 am very glad to report once again that your C ompany lias had an extreme)^ successful year on all sides of the business. The number 
of contracts negotiated and the number of installations completed in both cases established new records . . # 

MR W. STUART PHILCOX. 

I 


The 36th annual general meeting of Telephone Rentals Limited was held 
on June 9th in London. Mr W. Stuart PMIcoi, DFC MA (Chairman 
and Managing Directoi), piesiding. 

The following is an extract t'lom his circulated statement for the year 
ended December 31, 1%4 ■ 

The Profits for the Ciioup before lux exceeded £2.000.000 for the first 
time in our history, whilst the Profits after heavier Taxation and after an 
increased tranifer to the lax Equalisation Reactve were the highest we 
have so tar achieved. 

PROGRESS DURING THE YEAR 

As the Accounts this year contain more information about the structure 
of tile Group than previously. It seems desirable on this occasion that 1 
should review the progicss of the individual units m rather more detail' 
titan hitherto. 


United Kingdom Branches 

Without exception our branches in the United Kingdom exceeded their 
targets for new business. The results for the year on both the commer¬ 
cial and engineering sides of the business leave no doubt that we arc 
now reaping the benefit of the reorganised methods of operation and 
training on which wc have concentrated during the past few years. 

We arc also obtaining benefit from the growing awareness of those 
engaged in Industry and Commerce of the vital need lor the institution 
of measures leading to greater efficiency, and ot <thc important contnbu- 
tion made by the expanding range of J\R. Services in this held. 


Electro Rental* Ltd 

Our refrigeration rental company, which operates in London and the 
Home Counties and which is not concerned with the domestic market, 
were faced with more than usually severe competition and had a difficult 
year. Blit although they did not quite succeed in reaching ihcii new 
business target, their trading for the year through economical adminis¬ 
tration resulted in a higher profit than for some yeais past. 

Ih« Irish TaUpbon* 

(New System) Co. Ltd 

Our subsidiaty operating in the Republic of Eire bud a very satisfactory 
year and although^ in common with the rest of the Organisation, they 
had to contend with strong competition they were successful in increasing 
their turnover and emerged from the year with larger profit* both before 
and after tax. 

In certain sections of iheii business, our company works in close Asso¬ 
ciation with the Lire Department ot Posts and Telegraphs with mutually 
advantageous results. 

OVERSEAS COMPANIES 
South Africa 

Our operating companies in South Africa were again able to take full 


advantage of the prevailing trading conditions and the total amount Ck 
new business negotiated wax again much in excess of the previous year. 
1 he profits before lax resulting from the year's operations wcic higher 
than ever before. 

During the year all departments worked under great pressure due 
almost entirely to the severe shortage of skilled labour, which is now 
approaching critical proportions throughout the Republic with the result 
that uneconomical!}' higher wages are being demanded and obtained. 
This is leading to increased inflation which ifie Government is now 
attempting to curb by more drastic control of bank loans and credit and 
by increased interest rates. It successful these measures must result in 
a slowing down ot the rate of expunsion 


Canada 

Our operating Company T. R. Services Ltd. again traded at a prom 
and it can now be fuirly claimed that it has established its roots. Since | 
operations were commenced in 1953 many adjustments in oud&ok have 
been necessary, and it is becoming dear that the Canadian Business i- 
likely ito develop along somewhat ditrcient lines from those which have 
proved successful m the United Kingdom. Australia and South 
Africa. 

One important development lies m the field ol educational semce-» 
Although this type of set vice has its applications within Indusli). u is at 
present mainly directed towards schools and universities. I he activities 
of our company in this direction have involved a very considerable 
extension ;to the territory in which they operate eithci directly or tluough 
agents, and in consequence some heavy initial expcndituic. Ihcii expen 
cnee to dale supports the view thai this expenditure will prove to be a 
sound investment tor the future. 


Australia 

The favourable trading conditions were reflected in the results achieved 
by T.R. Services Pty. Ltd., our jointly owned associated company. The 
amount of new annua) rental contracted for fell short by only a few^ 
hundred pounds of their all-time record established in I960, whilst their 
profits before tax. which Of course do not atfect our consolidated figures 
except to the extent of the dividend paid, were their highest to date 
Profits utter tax showed 0 small decrease due to the retrospective 
application of an increase in the fate of income tux in the 1964 
budget. 

During the year the company successfully completed an cxicnsivi* 
private aidOmutie. telephone pcl^ork for a very wcll-kfidyvn car manufat 
taring concern in $otjdi Australia. This installation- 4 believed to be 
the largest of its kind in Australia and posdbty ^00** iouthern hemr 
.sphere. - 1 ' \ / • * 


* The Continent 

There is nothing of purticular interest to report £is regards our companies 
in Pans and Brussels. Both traded at a small profit in spite of fierce 
competition and. in the case of Paris, in spite of the utmost 
difficulty in collecting outstanding accounts with anything approaching 
piomptitudc. 





“ FUTURE PROSPECTS 

So far as your Companyis concerned, the current year has started well and although 1964 
set a high standard 1 can report that'thkfirit:four months of 196$ oojiipare \ery favourably 
with the corresponding period last year, "It is by no means impossible that later in the year 
some deterioration involving loss of business confidence may be .encountered, but . we feel 
that we are well equipped to adjust ourselves to changing circuVnafance* and, as 1 said last 
year, to put to best advantage the opportunities that present th^Mselvea. y\ 

Your Directors have no reason to doubt that in the absence of- some quite-unexpected 
development the overall results . fprthe, current year will justify the maintenance of the 
dividend at the rate of 17FpefVent iter annum 09 * the capital M fteqgfttly increased. 

Looking beyond 1965, f rejpblt the opinion! expressed! few ye^Hfago that (he long term 
fortunes of the Company afe Hkely to depend less upon fluctuating trading conditions than 
upon our ability to deal with the problems created by our own growth. 

)n common with all companies we are.engaged in a continuing battle against rising 
overheads. As our business grows bigger iirid our numbers increase, it becomes necessary 
for us to strengthen our organisation structure. .... 

The word communications has a two-fold importance to us/ 7n essence bur business 
consists of the installation and maintenance of audible % vj*jbJe.apd recorded communications 
within the premises of our subscribers and we cannot carry but' this b&siness efficiently and 
economically if our human communications within our own Organisation are at fault. 

Costs of all sorts continue to rise, not least the cost of salaries and wages. Lf our internal 
communications are bad, our cannot he expected to accept that, if the Company 

is to progress, every salary and wage increase must he earned and not merely awarded. . 

During the five and a half years ending July 1965, when we go to a 40 hour week, the 
hourly rates of our field engineers in this country, due to successive wage increase* and 
reductions in the working week, will have risen by no less than 49 per cent. During this 
same period our rental rates will pot have risen at all and in some instances will actually 
have been reduced. 

This will have beep made possible by the wide acceptance of the principle set out above, 
not only On the engineering side in this country but in all sections and departments of the 
business at home rind overseas. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


GROUP INCOME, PROFITS, DIVIDENDS, etc. FOR THE LAST TEN YEARS' 


Issued Capital Income 

and Reserve* (Rental 

Year (Including Profit Revenue, Profit 
Fnrted and Loan Account oh Trading and 
3)st Balance, Tax Miscellaneous ■ 

December Equalisation , .Receipts,, 
Reserve and Dividends 

| Minority Share- and Imereti) 

4 holders’ Interests) 


Deprfciai ion 


Profits 
Be porp. Tax 
(A lter provid¬ 
ing for 

‘ Depreciation 
and Employees‘ 
Participation 
Scheme) 


I Taxation 
(Excluding 
Transfer to Tn\ 
Equalisation 
Reserve) 


Net DiviDrsos 
Paid to 
SUAMtHOI. DfcRS 


£ 

4,300,492; 
„ 4,756.413 
5,377,329. 
6,663,08.7 
6,651,901 
7,393,699 
8,133,952 
8*928,122 
9,711,760 
10,711,802 


£ 

2,413,320 
2.668,538 
3,001,841 r . 
,3,341,927. 
‘3,621,945 
3.9*5,579 
4,345,418 
4,741,364 
3,117*653 
5,626,567 


£ 

535,795 

601,585 

672^01 

226,582 

769,909 

829,915 

920,154 

1,008,408 

1,102,321 

1,199,861 


£ 

390,548 
789,103 
. 927,653 

-\m. 

1,494j64* 

1,540,832 

1,718,726 

1,905,628 

2,195,856 


£ 

361,235 
367,211 
440,477 
441,638 
457,078 
504,6,36 
505,466 
593 965 
704,293 
778,290 


£ 

136,850 

152*030 

162,150 

187,494 

243,873 

m873 

290,443 

309,070 

402,209 

439,344 
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communication 

the enlur** p»at RUCMl M 

seryto, h 

senbers guarantee of attention whenever heeded. ]| 
The number of installations now exogbdlf wel) pyqf 
36.000 among whom a^e numbered "both industrial 
giant* at wqlfcas, small family concernt/ahd repre- 
senting every Section of Commence, the Nationalised * 
Industries, Local Authorities and Government 
Departments. \ ‘ 

From its early beginning Telephone Rentals Ltd. 
has constantly added and developed new services and 
equipment for modern bigness, some idea of the cur- 
CJent range befog ©yen fo,the summarised list below. 








r ' t*W^ONE8 

Automatic Internal Telephone 
systems. 

Executive consoles and loud 
speaking master instruments. 
Push-button intercom systems. 
Secretarial & Filter Services, 
industrial Loud-speaking com¬ 
municator equipment. 

Combined GPO ftritj internal, 

(PARK telephone syiteihi). 

;'****?ftaojqwe', r... 

t Speaker, systems* voice pagfeg,, , 

:whiltj /service. . . 

Pocket paging systems. 

Audible and visual siaft location 
equipment. 

TI*^. CONTROL 

. Master clock controlled time services, 
ia Factory, office; and calendar clocks. 
0 Time Recorders for attendance 
and job timing., 

Automatic control of time signal 
programmes, 

PRODUCTION CONTROL 

Production signalling and control. 
Cemralograph machine”perform- 
hnce recording. 

Time and ttrtit counting systems. 
Displaj and indicating equipment. 

FIRE ALARM 

I .Manually operated Fire Alarm . 

I systems to meet Factories and 
Offices Act requirements. . 

FtRE DETECTION 

\ Fully automatic, fire ^detection 
/ installations for prbfecrion of 
high risk and unoccupied premises. 
Automatic Alarm pialier to ujytift 
fir* Bri^dc. 

WATCHMAN IPROTECTIOM ; 

l Signalling and recording equip- 
r mjehf for control and fu^ttisidti/ 

[ of Watchmen pilots. 

Manual arid abfomittic alarm 
facilities. 4 -Ti; 

Automatic Alarm Dialler to 
:, atert Pdllce.* - 
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'fv 2 f\ *' * 

for forty years, passed away on Tuesday, 

iwirt^ ■'<* <»ly,V ^.Wlutillimiii 1 ' 
t fp* **i*&Mi* h4»;«anr'«*•** ■ 
beyond the walls of our pffi&e* and stores, 
and Jtadbed beyond the dmm uff Britain. 

He entered the hishuu of Mark* and 
Spencer Limited fa 1907. Soon after— fa 
December of that year- Me father, Michael 
Marks, fae founder of the biaiot^ patted 
away at the young- age of 45 years. From 
that time untH hie death. Lord Marks- took 
up and bore the burden of the leadership 
of Malta and Spencer—In tbe first fed years 


IN MEMORIAMt -v 

as director and chief nierthandiaer anf^ncji-; 
19Id as its Chairman. >? 

His approach to the problems outfit 
business wa* activated by a great human 
■ quality—namely, that it is the well-being of 
the community in which we live which 
should be the important tuainspriog jq( pdf 
objectives. In bushier he «ttyr* fa idol* 
late this Ideal Into practice. ‘ He readied S. 
that the three main human factors of success 

and it is they who must feel that their 
association with Marks and Spencer has 
brought them benefits and contcntnicitt. 


W W- 

% \ ‘ ' ' ‘" V* T i% - - o: 


* BrttWi ma fa if mfarn^ coqM bilotl£|8Mknt 

pillar large-scale ”prorfiiccft»u Tfe Tlil" ’ 
faith in their common sense, rectitude 
and business ability. Lord Marks based 
his business policy op these consi^era*^ 

’jW?R *•*, wt# R; wr'HKbIpfs*: 

made in Brfhiln. 

fR. ft Jw Wt-. , 

: ■»'?#*»» - h iriffo te. Me. '• 

impact of his personality, of the unique [I 
qualities of his character and teaching will I 
remain our treasured inheritance. I 


THE HALLMARK OF QUALITY & VALUE 



MARKS & SPENCER 


RECORD SALES NEARLY £220,000.000 
CHANGING PACE & PATTERN OF GROWTH 
99 (1 GOODS OF BRITISH MANUFACTURE 


LIMITED 


The thirty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
the Company was held on June 3rd at the 
Registered Offices, Michael House, Baker Street. 
London, Wl. Mr Israel M. Sieflf, Chairman 
and Joint Managing Director, presiding. The 
following is his circulated Stafcoieiit : 

t 

Changes on the Board 

My col leagues have done fine the liououi of 
appointing jne your new Chairman and it is itty 
tas^as well as my privilege to ensure that-the/' 
heritage Lord Marks has left to us will not only'" 
continue but be cphanecdjn the years to conte. 

Mr G. D. Suchcr. MA. who was appointed 
an Alternate Director in 1960. has now been 
co-opted a full member of our Boord. and you 
will be asked at our forthcoming meeting To 
confirm his appointment. 

Mr Henry N. I^wis, BA. and Mr A. F. F. 
Giffard have been appointed as Alternate 
Directors. 

These gentlemen have served the Company 
for many years in responsible posts and their 
appointments continue our method of recruit* 
ment to the Board—namely, from within our 
own organisation, of men experienced in the 
policy, principles and activities of our business. 

Balance Sheet 

There arc two significant changes in our 
Balance Sheet to March 31. 1965. The first is 
the increase in our cquilj capital of £17.913.000 
to a total of £53,739.000. This incicase follows 
the capitalisation from our Capital Reserve in 
September of last year. The second change 
follows from the arrangement reported to you £■ 
in Ootober. 1$64. when we agreed to borrow 
from the Prudential Assurance Company "« 
Limited, £10.000.000 by means of Debentures ‘ 
which will cany an interest rate of 61 per cent 
per annum and arc repayable in thirty years. 


15.000.000 of tlii'i Debenture was taken lip at 
the end of October. 1964. and the balance will 
be icceived in equal portions in 1965 and 1966. 

It may interest shareholders to know that we 
have now- some 189.000 shareholders spread over 
the various classes of our share capital. In 
I960. they numbered 90.(XX> and in l‘>55 onlv 
45.000. 


General Survey 

Once again, we have achieved a record year 
of volume of sales and protits. As compared 
with last year our turnover has incieased by 
El8.297.000 -from £201.494.000 to £2J9.791,000 
and OUT pretax profit, by £2,386,000 from 
£25.070.000 to £27.656.000. The principles bn 
which our growth is based have remained un¬ 
changed. Upgrading of merchandise, store de¬ 
velopments, increased collaboration with our 
suppliers, and u contented staff, have all aided 
to ensure the steady progress of our business. 
Indeed our method of planning production 
ahead, the exploitation of new raw materials 
and modern techniques of production introduced 
by our suppliers, ensure that we are in tbe van 
of effective competition for goods of high qual¬ 
ity at reasonable pnccs. both In our textile and 
food sections. 

We believe that we have evolved a Marks 


and Spencer image in which our customers have 
faith. In order to keep this image clear and 
distinct, we are interested in our merchandise 
from the raw material to the finished product. 
We take the initiative in preparing specifica¬ 
tions. in selecting raw material* and. in techno¬ 
logical collaboration with our manufacturers. 
We determine in which direction otir growth 
and expansion lie. and we inform our suppliers 
accordingly. Thus they may with confidence 



measures wc arc able to ensure that 99 per^egm 
of our merchandise is manufacuiicd in Great 
Bi itain. 

The problem of quality control is of the 
utmost importance to our progress. It is one 
of the most constructive functions of our tech 
nofogisls and technicians. They have worked 
out. in collaboration with our manufacturers, 
specifications and standards of quality for all 
our goods. We and our manufacturers arc more 
and more convinced of the need for continuous 
vigilance at the various stages of the production 
process in order to maintain these standards. 
Our brand name ** St Michael" is regarded by 
our customers) ** a guarantee of the durability, 
performance arid fit of fttir grinds. Wc jealously 
guard this brand name, for it protects our cus¬ 
tomers and it is our greatest asset. 

Our technologists and technicians arc at the 
right-hand of our merchandise executives, and 
the manner of their utilisation determines the 
progress of a department. They Are continually 
re-assessing the value and quality ot the woven 
and knitted materials which are used by otir 
garment manufacturers. 

There is a continual improvement and de¬ 
velopment of Man-Made Fibresrwhlch play an 
important role in our textile business. In the 
year under review nearly: two-thirds of all our 
clothing and knitwear was manufactured from 
fibres such a$ Nylon, Orion, Terylene. Tricel 
and the Acrylics. Technological modifications 
of several of these fibres hav^g imparted special 
properties and characteristics to them, enabling 
ir us ip create new, useful and attractive articles. 
Thus, we welcome the various amalgamations 
which have taken place fa the .British Textile 
Industry, as we believe that a strong integrated 
industry will, through increased efficiency and 





r 
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, We axe concerned with the pfopei, uMfis^fion 4 
ot oui continuously incieatinttigllint spx$. W| * 
need laigei quantities 6f merchandise and a 
Widening of the range of £oods that wt lett. In 
legaid to the former, we are studying the 
problem of increased production with opt -exist¬ 
ing suppiieis, and in jegaid to the latter, we 
are studying the gaps in out customers* nec^s 
hq as to satisfy them. IJbus, we shall ensure 
that out range of garments and foodstuffs will 
* include new lines which are in large demand as 
1 well .is the improvement of existing mcithandise 
in value and quality. 


Store Development 

1 believe that we are witnessing changes m 
the paqp and pattern of our giowth. We arranged 
Um Octobei with the Prudential Assurance Com¬ 
pany Limited to i aise a Debenture of £10,000,000. 
I "his money will augment the amounts wc retain 
each yeai and plough back lor ihe development 
of oui existing stores and the building of new 
ones 

A Oui piogi imme of stoic development in the 
Veil undu icview his been the mp«H extensive 
of the 1 ist ten yeais Extensions and modtrnisa 
non of sixteen stoies weic completed They 
have become laigti cITcctive selling units ot the 
Company and then volume of business will 
increase consult!ably 

Ihe stores which come undci this ticatment 
aie being tianstormcd both m size and character, 
and many of them may be tegarded, when com¬ 
pleted as new stores lo enlaigc a stoie tiom 
8 000 sq ft lo 2S000 sq ft ot hom |S.000sq It. 
to ^000 sq ft of selling space is for practicii 
pui poses the establishment of a new store Not 
only docs it draw largei munbeis ot customers, 
but it also enables un mu cased range ol goods 
lo be otlejcd to them This policy ltf one ol the 
icasons foi oui successful giowth as cm be seen 
from the volume of sales given in the iLnyeir 
i ihle included in this Rcpoit 
Oui piogiamme foi the next financial year 
will include the development and completion of 
seventeen stoies Amongst them will be two in 
towns in which we aie not lepicscntcd, namely 
Bell isl and llfoid Whilst u has been ami is oui 
policy to continue with the expansion of oui 
vxisting stoics, we aie at the same time mvcsii 
t* tting a numba of new sites 

Ihe stoic development piogiamme in ihe two 
\tais 196^-67—envisages in inueisc ol sales 
y irea ot ovei 100 000 sq It equivalent to the 
lddition of twelve new stores 


Food Section 

Oui food sales have continued to expand md 
n the Vcar under review exceeded £->0000000 
We Inve m ide in recent years lmpotunt im- 
piovemcnts in the type and quility of our food¬ 
stuffs To achieve this, our technologists have 
woikcd closely with our foi w trd thinking sup 
plieis lmpoiiant i aw matenal producers leading 
food manufaermers and farmers ns Well as re¬ 
search institute*, in their unceasing efforts to 
upgfnde quality and improve values 

Foi example, in the difficult field of fruit xnd 
holticultuiul pixxluce, we have persuaded some 
important giowers and packets, not only in this 
eountiy but also abroad, lo upgrade then selec¬ 
tion for us The influence of our technologists 
on the growers has been, both for them and 
for fis, extremely rewinding Our suppliers 
gie&Tty appreciate the help they get from u$ 
through our technical services and highly value 
their growing business with us They are ready 
to purchase machinery ahd equipment which is 
designed and constructed to achieve the maxi- 
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mum epeijney i^xiadmg and processing. 

Our brand |t?/jjfichael, carries with it 

an assurance of uniform 1 " good quality and is a 
guarantee qf the accuracy of the description we r 
give our goods This idea is the very marrow 
of our thinking and planning. 

W« and our suppliers, wpiLwg iogetht h have 
by cuoie efficient methods of processing and 
distribution extended the variety of oqf goods. 
We have been able to meet the challenge of 
iixing coats so as to enable us to minimise ' 
increases in price 

Ihe problem of ensuring the production of ^ 
our foodstuffs under the most hygienic and dean 
condition* is constantly before os. Wo have a 
specially trained learn of experts who visit our 
suppliers leguiatly so as to help them in solving 
the pioblems of hygiene with which they may 
be luted This u an important aspect of our 
food business. 


Tribute to Suppliers 

The brand name St M*chael, is just as 
important to our suppliers as it la to its They 
know that they must honour our guarantee 
that the article our customers buy is manu¬ 
factured of fine quality raw matcnals and 
controlled lor quality and finish in the vaiious 
processes which the goods undergo The inspec 
non ot our goods for quality control is essential 
if we arc to maintain the goodwill of our 
customers as it is the most impoitnnt criterion 
to efficient merchandising Over the years, it 
is only natural that our relations with our 
suppliers have become closei tnd more intimate 
We arc in a position to discuss our |oint 
pioblems with great frankness We know that 
the majority of them give us their sincere 
collaboration so that our customers iuay enjoy 
the fruit of then skill and expertise 

Hence we icgard out relations with suppiieis 
as an inipoitant lactor in the success of oui 
business Wc depend upon thur efficiency and, 
ibove all their willingness to cooper tie freely 
with us lhey arc, so to speak, our paitncrs 
m tI k success vie have achieved m our 
nieich indising policies 

We on our side Lrv to uisuic the continuity 
of pi oduction which is so essential to mu cased 
efficiency Our joint experiences have brought 
ibout t common language which makes it 
possible Un oui technologists lo convey lo our 
suppliers the technical and scientific problems 
which are involved ui the upgrading of our 
goods from the raw material to the finished 
aiticle Our technologists, jointly with their 
opposite numbers, pinpoint the methods of 
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ensure that the goods match our specifications* 


.We,. 

s%tcer4,i 


. (book <mr. tot 




T#«(« to 

contiihgtiab t£ tt* «*?<*** Ot.- 

over the put year. * ■ 

relatione with tie JngjftMr' 

M* Provide kem wM mtotyp l *£M**x< Wlh 
wder conducive «o a 

sphere. In return, they wiUiaflfc*# til their ^ 
best lo m a mm a the high 
which is go wanqly appreciated ky<o*rtniil»oa 0 
of customers. < - , i 

Doting the pear ihe wages of wtf Staff have 
been substantially raised and the anhual bonus 
has been lucressed m four w*efct?, votes for 


all those who have been with the Company for 
a minimum of two years. In addition to the 
generous holidavs enjoyed by the staff, we have 
now intioduued a five day wotktng week which 
Includes the provision of a number of free 
‘Saturdays, This concession ia greatly valued. 

Apart from providing good pay and condi¬ 
tions for our staff, we are concerned for their 
individual needs Wc have a Staff Manageress 
in each store, one of whose tasks is to 
administer our health and wttflfcte schemes with 
understanding and common sense. 

We also provide extensive training schemes 
for ihe benefit of the staff. By tins means we 
tiy to give them the knowledge and confidence 
necessary for their various tasks* and, to develop 
them according to thetr abilities. We believe 
that our staff come to us more for a career than 
for a job. ihat many do so is borne out by 
the huge number who have been with us for 
most of their working fives. 

Our interest in the well-being of the staff 
continues when they retire. We provide 
generous pensions which are reviewed from time 
to time io relation to the cost of living. We 
keep in touch with our pensioners throughout 
their ictiremcnt so that they shall never lose 
their scnsc of belonging to the Marks and 
Spcncei Januly 


Vole of Thanks 

Mr E. P. Hatchett, in proposing the vote of 
thanks, said. 

I represent the Prudential Assurance Com¬ 
pany and this is one of the rare occasions when 
we emerge from our customary anonymity. Wo 
have been associated with this wonderful Com- 
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P*nj from early days, and what has been such 
iucces* itofy has been for us a superb 
investment. 

shareholders are deeply conscious of the 
sad loss the Company has sustained since the 
last Annual Meeting by the death of Lord 
Marts. The foundations he laid, his superb 
business acumen and his stfse 'guidance have 
made the wonderful growth possible . 1 Not the 
least'of his legacies is the fine team he left 
behind him. AU his life he saw te^ll that 
no one should be indispensable and he built 
up around him one of the finest management 
teams in industry or commerce' today. 

We now hate a government which is pledged 
to introduce mafiy changes in our economy. 
There have heed changes in the past, yet our 
Company has continued to go from strength to 
strength. 1 am sure that you, Mr Chairman, 
and your colleagues will deal with present and 
future problems as adequately as all problems 
have been dealt with in the past, and I particu¬ 
larly wish to extend to you our good wishes 
for the future. 
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RICHARD CRHTALL 

HOLDINGS LIMITED. 

At a well attended Annual General Meeting, held bn June 4th in London, the Chairman, 
Sir Geoffrey Efey, CUE* said that, subsequent to the publication of the accounts, the recently 
publicised merger Inquiry to which he had felt obliged to refer in his letter to shareholders 
of May 10th had been dropped. In answer to shareholders* questions, Sir Geoffrey re-affirmed 
the Board's opinion that 1965 profits should be substantially better than those for 1964. 

Sir Geoffrey reported that just prior to the Meeting there had been put forward to him 
™ e n >nie . of aomeone wh ? was stated would be willing to join the Board. He said that 
the Board'was* in hit opinion, in no need of strengthening but that non-thc-less it would 
*j^*"'®** 10 gdd to iw ***** Mlybne who seemed likely to be able to make a worth- 
wnu^contributian to the Company’s affair!. He would accordingly be pursuing this^proposal 

A resolution proposing the adoption of the accounts and authorising the payment of an 
ordinary dividend of 15 per cent was passed with one dissentient. 

Sir Leonard Dyer, Bt, and Mr W. A. Mee were unanimously re-elected as directors. After 
, . thanks to the Chairman for his conduct of the meeting and his frank answers to 

recent criticisms, and also to the Board for their efforts in these difficult times, the proceedings 
terminated. • 


GUARD BRIDGE PAPER CO. LTD. 

RECORD PRODUCTION AND SALES 

PROFIT MARGINS AFFECTED BY RISING COSTS 

MR J. O. BLAIR-CUNYNGHAME ON VALUE OF GROUP’S INCREASING EFFICIENCY 

AND TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION 


The sixty-eighth Annual General Meeting of 
Guard Bridge Paper Company Limited will be 
held on June 30th at the Registered office of 
the company, Guard Bridge, Fife. 

The following is the review of the chairman, 
Mr J. O. Blair-Cnnynghaane, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended March 31, 1965: 

In my statement With the interim dividend 
announcement in November I referred to the 
encouraging results for the first half of the 
financial year and said that since normally the 
second half yielded better results, those for the 
whole of the year should show some improve¬ 
ment on 1963/64. 

Those expectations have not been fulfilled 
and from about the time of the Supplementary 
Budget the previous buoyancy of demand in our 
section of the trade generally was lacking, 
possibly due to uncertainty. Consequently, 
although both parent and subsidiary actually 
achieved record figures of production and sales 
for the year as a whole, the relative improve¬ 
ment for the second half was not quite sufficient 
to offset rising costs, thus reducing profit mar¬ 
gins to give a net consolidated profit after tax 
at ttie higher standard rate for the year reduced 
by 15 per cent compared with 1963/64. 

GUARD BRIDGE 

Over the year as a whole the value of sales 
was. more than 6 per cent higher than the 
previous year, both actual sales and production 
figures beiqg records for the company. It was 
particularly gratifying that the sales of our high 
quality stock papers rose by more than 7 per 
cent 

The 15 per cent surcharge on imported papers 
imposed in December, 1964 seems to have given 
little benefit* although superficially it might have 
been expected to do so. Perhaps its effect was 
masked and overtaken by the general atmosphere 
of |incertainty and leas buoyant demand to 
which I have already referred. 

The increased production, together with a 


modest increase in selling prices in January, 
1965, just about offset the rise in costs which 
included this year the heavier charge for the 
Debenture Stock. 

Capital expenditure again amounted to a 
relatively small sum, viz. £73,095, m which the 
principal items were a new reeling machine of 
the moat advanced design and the construction 
of a new despatch loading bay, both of which 
are making a significant contribution to efficient 
working. 

Capital commitments at March 31, 1965 
amounted to £139,000, the major part of which 
is the cost of a complete renovation of No. 5 
Papermaking Machine. This work has been 
planned to be completed in two stages, without 
interrupting production, during the summer 
holidays of 1965 and 1 966, After each stage the 
capacity of the machine will be increased by 25 
per cent, making 50 per cent in all, and con¬ 
servative estimates indicate a very satisfactory 
return on the capital outlay. 

SMITH A McLAURIN LIMITED 

In the face of keen competition sales were 
over 3 per cent greater in value than in the 
previous year which itself was substantially 
better than the year before. During the second 
half of the financial year, however, profit mar¬ 
gins were seriously cut by rising costs, including 
the addition of the 15 per cent surcharge on 
certain imported materials. These costs could 
not be recovered in higher selling prices and 
consequently the company earned a lower profit 
over the year as a whole. It will be recalled 
that last year’s profit included an exceptional 
receipt of £16,743 in respect of a consequential 
loss insurance claim. 

New products introduced during the year 
were well received by the Trade and further 
developments are being made in the speciality 
range of coated and gummed papers. 

Co-operation between the staffs of Guard 
Bridge and Smith A McLaurin continues to 
expand fai all fields and in particular in technical 

- - - - - , ,> 


matters, where the excellent laboratory facilities 
at Guard Bridge are proving of great value. 

A valuation of Fixed Assets was made by pro¬ 
fessional valuers as at March 31, 1964 and the 
surplus thus revealed, amounting to £ 220 , 357 , 
was credited to a capital reserve account. 

TINANCE 

The final instalment of 50 per cent was re¬ 
ceived in May, 1964 in respect of the issue of 
£750,000 6 J per cent Debenture Stock 1984/88, 
enabling us to repay the Bank overdraft and 
leaving sufficient additional funds to meet our 
foreseeable needs in the immediate future 

In the light of the events since our decision 
to raise fresh capital by Debenture last year, 
there is little doubt that we were fortunate both 
in the advice we received and the timing of our 
action. 

BALANCE SHEETS 

In the Consolidated Balance Sheet, Capital 
reserves have been increased by £183,035, being 
the surplus arising on revaluation of Smith A 
McLaurjn’s Fixed Assets amounting, as already 
mentioned, to £220,357, less £37,322, in respect 
of goodwill arising on consolidation which haa 
thus been written off. After elimination of the 
Bank overdraft part of the balance of the funds 
derived from the Debenture Stock Issue was 
absorbed by increasing stocks, including a sub¬ 
stantial amount for raw materials which we 
were able to buy at favourable prices and the 
remainder, being surplus to immediate require¬ 
ments, has been placed on temporary lpan for 
which attractive terms ere currently being 
obtained. * 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 
Many of our shareholders have been, accus? 
tomed for a fog time tfrior to the absorption 
of Smith A McLgurin to receive the Guard 
Bridge Profit and Loss Account aqd wv although 
it is not a foti requirement, we fov5 decided 
to contfoc me .pu bl icatio n of fids . Jifoount a» 
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weM.it mag m&I b« of interest. Aownmwi^ 
srneemcnt of balance riiect and profit and Ips* 
account figures for five years figs bean incjtk^i 
m the report for the first riffle this year^ting? 
we teel that this, afco, wjl lielp to give »ba&- 
liolders a clearer appreciation of the perform¬ 
ance of the Group. $ 

fhe Trading Profit of the Group at £371^94, 
rose by 8 per cent compaied with the previous 
^\t while that of the parent company alone rose 
if IS per cent, showing that the more severe 
narrowing of profit margins was experienced by 
Smith St McLauru*. 

\gamst this had to be set heavier charges for 
depreciation and for the servicing of the new 
Debenture Stock, which, becoming fully paid in 
May. 1964, required almost a full year’s interest 
— £47, 33 T compared with £11,675 a year ago. 

1 he increase in the standard rate of income lax 
from 7s. 9d. to 8 s. 3d. per £ coupled with a 
i eduction in respect of Investment Allowance— 
£,16,010, compared with £25,184—further re¬ 
duced the net profit which fell from £131,685 
'to £112,613. 

A 


DIVIDLND 

In my report last year, I mentioned rwo con¬ 
siderations affecting dividend prospects. '.These 
were the increased equity capital and the higher 
loan charges which would have to be borne in 
future. To these two consideration* must now 
be added a third in the shape of the new Cor¬ 
poration 'Tax which is to be levied on companies 
in place of Income Tax and Profits Tax. While 
rhe Finance Bill at present before Parliament 
may be amended in some points of detail, it 
would be prudent to assume that its mam pro- 
> /Mons will be duly enacted. 

In all the circumstances the Directors feel 
rhat rhe right course this year is to pay the same 
roral Ordinary Dividend as last year, and they 
accordingly recommend a final dividend of 
" per cent It will be recalled that the interim 
dividend was raised last November from 31 per 
Lent to 5 per cent to reduce the disparity be¬ 
tween the two payments. 

Hus recommendation, if accepted, would 
enable an additional £47,000 to be retained 
in die business, by placing £40,000 to General 
Reserve and carrying forward approximately 
4 , 7,000 more to next year. 

| On the assumption that next >cnr ('oiporation 
Tax will be at 40 per cent and -should the profit 
of the Group be no higher than this year a total 
dividend of 12 per cent next venr would we 
calculate, leave for retention m the business 
ipproxim.uvl} £35,000. 


OUTLOOK 

There are so many largely unpredictable 
lactors which may well affect the level of 
economic activity in the country as a whole, one 
> ay or die other, that any forecast of likely 
results must be subject to these factors. Within 
these limits, however, although competition will 
remain severe we diink that the Group will con¬ 
tinue to benefit from the increasing efficiency 
of our organisation and from the progressive 
measures of technical co-operation between the 
parent company and the subsidiary to which I 
liave already referred. 

Ax whs mentioned in the la$t interim state¬ 
ment it is our intention to publish half yearly 
estimates of profit in November, together with 
the comparative figures for the corresponding 
period of the previous year 


mmmm 
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Extracts from the Staleitfent by the’ 
Chairman, Mr.’O. Barran, to’be’* ~ *~ 
presented at the 101st Annual General • 
Meeting on 30th June, 1965. 

I think that we can view the p*st >4ar*s result* 
with some pleasure but no complacency. We 
have made a profit and have been able tp pay 
stockholders a modest dividend, Yop pillnotice 
the swing in the Group i era It* before t*x from a 
Ion of £199,000 to a profit of nearly £266,0007 

Llnolewn Section Returns to RrafltoMNy 

It ia the return to profitability of the linoleum 
section which has made the most significant 
difference. The diain of unprofitable operation* 
ha* been stopped apd economies and increased 
efficiency have improved our operating margin*. 
In spite therefore of increased labour and other 
charges and in spite of a further reduction in the 
volume of sates of linoleum for domestic use, 
we have been able to show moderately enoburaffs 
mg results from this our main activity. Ad the 
other sections of the Group operated profitably 
during 1964. 

Succaas of Subsidiary Acttolttos 

Ail our subsidiary activities have prospered 
quietly during the year. Our French subsidiary 
has again made a small profit against a back¬ 
ground of sharply increased costs and stagnant 
trade, arising fiom (he markedly deflationary 
effect of tho stabilisation plan. It has not been an 
easy year for them and (he outlook is no more 
piomismg. At home Runnymedc, our itibbcr- 
fiooring subsiduuy, has done well. Its pioductg 
aic in good demand, new introductions have been 
well received and we can anticipate steady 
progicitf in the coming year. The same icport 
cun be given about ihc Slices loom company 
which makes oui lunges of tufted caipcts Tiade 
has been satisfactory, increased production n 
being absorbed and this coming seal's icsulU 
should be saiisfactoty. 

Acquisition of Carpet Company 

Wc liave added a fuuhei mfcicst to ihc floor- 
covering side by the acquisition of the Heck- 
mondwike Manufacturing Company Limited. 
We have already been able to speed their plan* 
for modernisation of plant and improved lay-out 
of machinery and 1 am pleased to report good 
and sustained demand for their products, mainly 
Wilton and Axminrier carpets. 

Poran Inauhritoria anti Mycrathlms 

We have two subsidiaries Vrieh Interests outside 
the strictly floor-covering field, Poron and 
Mycroshtim The former supplies insulation and 
other articles to the building trade and therefore 
shares many outlets and interests with the rest of 
the Group. During (he year Poron has been 
engaged in building a new factory adjacent to the 
original one. Although progress has been rather 
slower (baa 1 bad hoped, the factory is now 
coming igt° pttMfcctioa and it will soon be 
possible to meet the demand for certain of it* 



less sophisticated of the polystyrene products of 
which there is now some oVer-oroductioiu 
Mycroshims, odr engineering subsidiary, ha* 
had another successful year. New plant has been 
added, its production absorbed, and demand has 
warranted still Anther cxpensloff. Th4 company 
will therefore be forced to move to larger 
premises and although the disruption to trade 
w ill be kept to the minimum, 1 do not think rhat 
there can be any increased leftirn to ns fiom this 
source in the coming j ear. 

Proapecta tor 19SS 

In reviewing the Group** prospect* for 1965, I 
can on the whole present an encouraging picture 
as far as the subsidiary companies are concerned, 
but as before (he main question concerns lino¬ 
leum itself. In 196S we shall derive the fuil 
benefit of the closure of Kirkcaldy and the Old 
Bailey offices which wetc finally vacated in 
February and can now be disposed of* We shall 
also benefit from economies now flowing from 
the fust stages both of the iorganisation of the 
Staines plant add the pruning or our ovei heads. 
Succeeding stages will £how their effect daring 
the year. We are however freed with rising’ costs 
of rates, insurance, transport, labour add plant. 
We are also faced with a sHIl decreasing demand 
for linoleum for private house*. However; both 
our export* and our trade in die h*avfet>qualltles 
of linoleum am good and the overall decline in 
volume should not te serious* I bdkw that we 
can look for on increased, though not fully satis¬ 
factory. return from Staines’in the forthcoming 
year. All in all, therefore, I expect the Group to do 
rather better in 1965 than In the past year and that 
we will be able qt least to niamUtn the dividend. 

Chang* of Kamo 

We propose dropping the word 'b'nolcunT from 
our name,also the ‘and’ linking Barry and Staines 
can disappear. 


Copies of the Report and 4ccounts may be obtained from the Secretary , Barry £ Staines t inoleum Limit etl, Staines, Middlesex 
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fflEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

i: J * the Chairman, Mr. ArtiyrU*Eidar? fi»lSe presented at the Ninety*Tl»lrd Annual 
General Meeting os July 1st, 1%5. 




(UBilkoard which have takes place 

n the death of our colleague 
for five years. He was 
experience and wisdom will 




nual General Meeting of the synafi 
jk then given, the Board 
ager in New Zealand, and 
rectors. During the year also 
New 3oal*ojl M y Pro*' 
Director. His knowledge of 
of invaluable assistance in 
Board. You will be asked to 


rmaa of the Bonk for more than tea 
at th? end of this year, and 
y have very kindly invited 
being. 1 have eqjoyed my 
hough onernay be reluctant 

to relinquish the Chair, I am sure that my decision is * right one* 

The Deputy Chairman, Mr. Michael Biown, Who will succeed me, has 
been * member of'the Boqrd for'over ted years and has a considerable 
knowledge of New Zeataqd and experi e nce of its industries. He has visited 
'that count*? dn frftn? occasions. 

„ 1 At this point f shobjd lil^e to take the opportunity of expressing my 
waftatst thinks to fry Colleagues on the Board, thq Officials, Managers 
and Staff both in New Zealand and lx>ndon for the continued support 
which hip boon accorded to roe during the years in which I have been 
Chairman. Everyone has contributed in their respective spheres to the 
encouraging progress which the Bank has made duiing thut period* 

Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account 

Our deposits at £83 million show an increase of £3 million. The demand for 
bank loans was very persistent during the latter part of the year under 
review and shows little sign of diminishing. Our total advances at £56 
million show an increase of £8 million and would have been considerably 
higher but for the restraint which had to be exercised to conform to Govern¬ 
mental policy. Nevertheless, provision has to be made for the legitimate 
credit needs of the pastoral and other industries which are strivihg to expand 
production with the Government’s encouragement, and if bank advance 


has been reflected jn active trading on the Stock Exchange and the further 
appreciable rise in bank deposits and small savings. The increase in the 
velocity of circulation and in bank debits indicate the more rapid turnover 
and intensive use of funds. 

Overseas Transactions 

The large pise in payments for the additional imports needed to meet the 
greater effective demand and the further increase in the advefse balance of 
New Zealand's invisible trade have prevented any build-bp in overseas 
reserves. In the current export'season the fall in wool prices, although in part 
pffset by higher, returns for meat and dairy produce, means that, without 
additional overseas borrowing, there is little enough scope for the further 
cushioning of the economy against the inflationary tendencies which became 
more conspicuous in the latter part of 1964. 

However, additional import licences to the value of £25 million were 
authorised lasf October and it has been decided that for the licensing period 
commencing this July there will be a further appreciable relaxation of the 
licensing system. This is a courageous step and follows the Monetary and 
Economic Council’s call for the gradual dismantling of import controls. 

Monetary Policy 

The Government has sought to avoid Using harsh short term measures 
inimical to the steady development of the economy which their flsCal policy 
is geared to encourage. In recent years it has become apparent that the 
expansion of nop-bank financial institutions! has reduced the effectiveness of 
listneting bank lending. A credit regulator of greater scope and re<ponsive- 
neSs is required which will give the Authorities the opportunity to exercise 
a moreeffoctive conti ol over the whole system of financial operations* 

The programme of curtailing demand, which was announced last 
October, reflects a well-balanced approach to a difficult problem but it 
raises the question of whethei the present system of monetary conti ol is 
adequate to current needs. Among the restraining measures adopted, the 
curbing of public expenditure is hard to achieve and the attainment of 
furthci savings, when they are already high, is again pot easy to realise in the 
short run The proposed scheme to even out farmers* incomes and expendi¬ 
ture, whiht perhaps overdue as a permanent regulator, is mote of a long¬ 
term device and of little benefit when higher export earnings have already 
been expended. Thus, once again undue weight has to be placed upon the 
brakes on bank lending, coupled on this occasion with a tempoiary measure 
requiring the newly-opened Trading Banks' Savings Banks to increase the 
proportion of their deposits invested m Govei nment Stock. 

The new Reserve Bank Act, passed last yeai, gives veiy wide powers to 


targets or* to be realistic, they must take such requirements into account. 

Oiir net profit at £401,000 is somewhat higher than the previous year, the 
increase being assisted by the high interest rates in force in London. 

In January last an interim dividend of 5 per cent., less income tax at 
7s. 9d. in the £, was paid and the Directors now recommend for your 
approval a final dividend of 7 per cent, less income tax at 8s. 3d. in the £, 
making i2 per cent, for the year. £250,000 has been transferred to General 
Reserve, npakfog the Reserve £3 million, leaving a balance of £155,000 to be 
carried forward to the current year. 

This Bank has been in existence for 92 years and its prosperity has been 
materially affected by the vicissitudes of New Zealand trade and industry, 
which over that long period have experienced both good and difficult yetirt. 
The primary responsibility of the Bank Is to protect its depositors and to do 
that reserves must ba retained to cover those bad times which do occur from 
time to time. There seem to be considerable misconceptions in New Zealand 
in regard to banking profits and reserves but the dividends paid represent 
a ver? modest return on the funds which belong to the shareholders 

The Cental Economic Situation 


the Reserve Bank, which has shown its awareness of the need to move 
beyond the direct control of particular institutions to policies designed to 
influence general monetary conditions in the requited duedion. It may, 
therefore, be expected that the additional powers given to the Bank will not 
be used in a merely negative and restrictive fashion. 

Development of New Zealand Industry 

Although manufacturing industry in New Zealand earns oqly a small, albeit 
a growing, proportion of the country’s exports, its role in the national 
economy overall h significant and increasing. It employs nearly one-quarter 
of the country’s labour force and in the last ten years the volume of produc¬ 
tive fias increase^ ovcr 50 per cent, and the value added in manufacturing 
by some 85 per cedt. 

Since 1958 taOhufacturing has become ’more diversified and in many 
cases the local content has been appreciably increased. During the last three 
years plapts bkvt begun to produce wire rope, rolfed aluminium sheet ipg. 
bicycles, television tubes, vinyl tiles and. more recently, nylon. In addition, 
nearly all the domestic demand tor gfr, schnapps ana vodka is now bejng 
mtet frtim a Ideally established industry, 

* V 


During the past year improved export earnings enabled Ntfw Zealand to 
break aw*y from the fhmiliar pattern of her three year trade cycle, and the 
faster tempo of business noted in the previous year has been maintained. 
Continued heavy public expenditure and the increasing sophistication of the 
ftfiancial structure have also helped to keep liquidity at a high level, which 
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UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED 

(inrorpfr ated In the Republic'<rf South Africa) 1 

NEW BUSIN ESS—CONST ANT SEARCH FOR FURTHER OPPORTUNITIES 

decjbred tpufllcd 40 cents { per. share gs against 
34 cent* in 1963 and absorbed R4,000,000, 
beingan mcrca,sc ofR6Q0,00Q. 


CONSIDERABLE INVESTMENT IN 


The Apnqal Genera,! Meeting., of, Union 
Qjrporauon, Limited, was held on June $, 19p5 
in Johannesburg- Mr T, Strata presided. 
Hie following arc extracts from his Statement: 
^ ientlemcn, 

Before proceeding wirh the formal business 
i.i the meeting I should like to refer to some 
of the changes that look place in our Directorate 
.md senior staff earlier this year. 

Mr H. L. Monro, who has been a Director of 
the Corporation since December, 1957, ngd qua 
Chief Consulting Engineer since January, 1952, 
has recently relinquished the latter position and 
become an Executive Director. He has been 
>ucceeded as Chief Consulting Engineer by 
Mr R. C; J. Goode who aftfer many years on 
the mines of rhe Group has been one of our 
(.onvulting Engineers since October, 1956. Mr 
k f ioode has also been appointed a Director of the 
Corporation. 

Mr E. J. Read, a Manager of the Corporation, 
who had been in the service of the Corporation 
tor 31 years, and our Secretary for the last 22 
years, recently retired. I should like to record 
i»ur appreciation of his long and devoted service 
io Llie Corporation and to wish him health and 
happiness in his retirement. Mr A. D. Croad 
has succeeded Mr Read as our Secretary, and 
has also been appointed a Manager of the 
Corporation. 

Earlier this year, my colleagues and I learned 
with regret of the death of Lord Leathers, who 
was a member of the Board of the Corporation 
irom 1946 to 1962 except for the pefiod.from 
1951 to 1953 when he was a member of the 
United Kingdom Cabinet. 

Accounts 

A’* explained in the Directors' Report, certain 
major changes took place in the Corporation's 
portfolio during the year under review in that, 
is a result of rhe enlargement of U.C. Invest¬ 
ments and certain realisations, that company, 
ihe four Evander gold mining companies and 
Evander Township, Limited, all censed to be 
ubsidiaries of the Corporation during 1964 On 
ihe other hand, as a result of certain nans- 
*ictions in the capital of San Francisco Mines of 
Mexico, that company was a subsidiary of 
the Corporation at the year-end. These changes 
have had a material effect on rhe Consolidated 
Accounts. 

Hie consolidated profit for the year attribut¬ 
able to the Corporation amounted to R12,386,000. 
the comparable adjusted figure for 1963 being 
R9.258.000 j there is thus an increase of 
R3.128,000, the bulk of which arises from the 
increase of R2,875.000 in realised profits on 
investments and Government securities, due in 
large measure ro the flotations of U.C. Invest¬ 
ments and Kinross Mines during the year under 
review. In considering the increase in the 
Corporation’s profits for 1964 One must also 
bear in mind that the 1963 profits were boosted 
by ner dividends amounting to R 1,471,000 
which substantially represfented distributions of 
accumulated past profits by. San Francisco Mines 
of Mexico. 

The? profit ^available for appropriation 
■.(mounted to R15,115,000. R7*700,000 has been 
appropriated to General' Reserve Account* 
K700,000 to' Exploration Reserve Aocounr and 
R308,0Ck> to 1 Pension IfungLAccGunt. Dividends 


Yftdj thcposaibic, ptcj^t^rpfypjp^c^ Mtaet* 
nope of, me present, Evanda* producing |&M 
mines has as yet reached its peak of produetion 
and we can hope for a further 
income from our substantial interest in this 
goldfield when Kinross Mines enters the list 
of dividend payers in five or six years*.time. 

Nevertheless, we must continue to seek new 
business and new investments to replace our 
wasting assets in order to maintain and, we hope, 
jtajrepe the Corporation’s profits in the years 

Mining Exploration 

As a Mining Finance House, we are naturally 
continuing to search actively for new mineral 
deposits both Efi South Africa ahd elsewhere. ! In 
addition to prospecting in South AfHca,-biJdi fc>r 
gold and base metals, We are, if you KM, 
engaged in an extensive programme of prospect¬ 
ing for tin in Cornwall j San Francisco Alines 
of Mexico, in conjunction with Minera Frisco 
S.A., is investigating certain base'metal prospects 
in Mexico; we are also investigating various 
mineral possibilities, in other parts Of die world 
and in this connection we have already joined 
several prospecting syndicates, one' of which is tp 
undertake ekploratiotl in' the United Kingdom 
and Europe in partnership With Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada and 
Gunnar Mining Limited. 

Industrial Interests 

In parallel with our mineral exploration we 
are constantly searching for new opportunities 
in the industrial field. Our main industrial 
interest in the Group is our investment in South 
African Pulp and Paper Industries and through 
maintaining our perceptual interest in this 
expanding company we are increasing our stake 
in the pulp and paper indusrry. 

Amongst our other interests, directly and 
through U.C. Investments and Geduld Pro¬ 
prietary Mines, we have a substantial interest in 
Kohler Brothers which last year greatly extended 
its market coverage by merging its packaging 
interests with those of Holdains, another major 
Sourh African corrugated cardboard container 
manufacturer. 

Objectives apd Investments 

Our first aim must naturally be to foster 


Finance 

In view of our financial commitments in con¬ 
nection with Kinross Mines and further expan¬ 
sion of South African Pulp and Paper Industries, 
we tell it prudent to exrend the period of the 
R4,000,000 per cent secured loan which was 
'negotiated YVT&l. T&e of) lifts 

loan will be reinstated by this year-end and 
repaynwnt, of the ioqn at the rpte of $2p0,000 
per month will start again on January 31, 1968. 

Activities in 1964 

The Annual, Report shows that 1964 was a 
busy and active year for the Corporation and 
the Group as a whole. \Ve launched a large new 
investment company, namely U.C Investments, 
whose assets are worth about R50,000,000 and 
also started work on the fourth gold mine in the 
Evander area, namely Kinross Mines where, 
1 am glad to say. excellent progress has been 
made in sinking of the twin 23 foot diameter 
shafts and the erection of the necessary mine 
buildings and plant. The cost of taking this 
mine to the point at which further capital 
expenditure can be financed out of profits is 
estimated at R27,000,000. In addition, there 
was considerable expansion of the operations 
of South African Pulp and Paper Industries 
w hose total value of sales last year was approxi¬ 
mately R32,OOO,O0O from which it earned a 
net profit after depreciation and taxation of 
R3.784,000. Finally, I should mention that in 
1964 for the first time in the history of the 
Corporation the production of the gold mines 
of the Group exceeded the figure of 4,000,000 
ounces fine, valued at over R 100,000,000. This 
is equivalent to Just under 15 per cent of the 
total gold output of the Republic of South 
Ah lea. 

Expansion During 1960-64 

The past five years has been a period of 
substantial growth for the Corporation in terms 
of our dividend income, our assets and dividends 
distributed to shareholders. The following 
tabulation summarises the relevant figures: 


Year 

! I960 

j 1961 ! 

1962 

| 1963 

1964 

Dividend Income ("adjusted to 
basis comparable to 1964) 

| R , R j 

! 5.093.000 i 6.098,000 ! 

R 

5,640,000 

R 

10.525,000 

R 

10,655,000 

Net Assets at year-end fat market 
%alue or Directors’ valuation)... 

1 

1 124.842,000 

I 

113,766,000 

1 

118,837,000 

159,530,000 

166,513,000 

Dividends Declared. 

j 2,462,500 

2,500,000 ; 

2,900,000 

3,400,000 

4,000,000 

Dividends per share 

| 245s cents 

25 cents | 

29 cents 

34 oents 

40 cents 


The growth in our business which these 
figures reflect has been largely, though not 
enrirely, due to the growth in profits and divi¬ 
dends of our newer gold mines, namely, 
St Helena Gold Mines, and rhe three producing 
gold mines of the Evander field. Bracken Mines, 
Leslie G61d Mines and Winkelhaak Mines. 
This has'more than off-set the decline in income 
from our older mines on the East Rand and 
has helped tb sniooth out the ups and dowhs 
of bur dividend income from base metal J in¬ 
terests, the chief of which are San Francisco 
Mines of Mexico and Tsunaeh Corporation. 


expansion of our existing Group mining and 
industrial interests and, secondly, where possible, 
to take the lead in developing new enterprises 
under our administration. 1 hope that in addi¬ 
tion we will in future be able to participate to an 
increasing extent, directly and in conjunction 
with'our, associated investment companies, in 
enterprises in which others are taking f^e lead 
especially in those, fields in which .we 
can offer a contribution qf knowledge and 
experience. 

In this connection, as recently .announced 
in , the press* we have reached agreement with 
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the principal shareholders in White’s 1 South' 
African Portland Cement Company Limited, 
namely The Associated Portland Cement Manu¬ 
facturers Limited and Henderson’s Transvaal 
Estates Limited, whereby we shall acquire a 
worth-while interest in the capital of White’s 
South African Portland Cement Company which 
will shortly be making a rights issue'to its share¬ 
holders which will be underwritten by this 
Corporation. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

Vailed Kingdom Sudgrt 

We are studying the Implications for our 
business of the recent United Kingdom 
Budget, with its proposals for far-reaching 
changes in principles of taxation and are examin¬ 
ing the likely effect of these proposals on th«* 
net worth to our United Kingdom shareholders 
of the Corporation's own dividend distributions 
to them. As a company combining international 
interests and international capital, we have 
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Always endeavoured to arrange our affairs 
in such a' way as to minimise the burden 
of double taxation on our shareholders within 
the framework of international double taxation 
arrangements. We shall, of course, continue 
to keep the interests of our United Kingdom 
shareholders very much in mind when con¬ 
sidering the revisions which have been fore¬ 
shadowed in such international double taxation 
arrangements. 

f 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


The Annual General Court of the London 
Assurance was held on June 9th at 1 King 
William Street, London, EC4. 

Mr R. E. Flaming, MC (the Governor), who 
presided, said: 

So far as concerns the year’s operation*, I 
have nothing to add to the statement which is 
in your hands. Since it was written we have, 
as you know, received two offers for the ordinary 
share capital of the Corporation, one from the 
Phoenix Assurance Company, which your 
directors rejected, and one from the Sun 
Alliance Group, which remains open until 
June 11th, and which we recommend that you 
accept. If tliis offer is accepted by the requisite 
majority of our shareholders, and the necessary 
increase of capital approved by the Sun 
Alliance shareholders, The London, while 
retaining its identity as an operating company, 
will become, like the Sun and the Alliance 
offices, a subsidiary of a group the title of which 
will incorporate the three names. It may well 
be, therefore, that it is the last time on which a 
Governor will have the privilege of addressing 
the London Assurance shareholders. 

That The London, after flourishing as an 
independent corporation for 245 years, should 
now merge its identity into that of another 
group, must inevitably give rise to feelings of 
sadness, not only among shareholders who. in 
my experience, are not so devoid of loyalty to 
their companies as they urc often depicted, but 
particularly among our staff, who stand to be 
affected for better or for worse, perhaps more 
intimately than the shareholders, and to whom 
I will also, if you will permit me, address these 
remarks. 

Nevertheless this is not, to my mind, an 
occasion for melancholy. If anything, the future 
for The London is brighter than before, and 
I am quite sure that it will be able to play a 
more important role in the world insurance 
markets, if the merger is effected, than it could 
on its own ; bringing increased benefits to the 
shareholders and wider opportunities for our 
staff. 

The amalgamation of large companies is not 
a matter to be taken lightly ; it is not a matter 
of shareholders merely exchanging one share 
certificate for another. If it is to mean anything 
in terms of increased efficiency it is bound to 
cause, at best, disappointment, at the worst, 
prematura retirement among some seniors, and 
lnevit«y’ tpo, some temporary disappointment 
to some of the junior staff. We have had some 
experience of all this during the last three years, 
during which we have been integrating our own 
opeiqlfcto and those of The Sea and The 


ANNUAL GENERAL COURT 

Beacon. As a matter of record, there has in 
this case been no reduction in numbers of staff, 
but with an increase of 10 per cent in staff we 
are writing 25 per cent more business. We 
would not have chosen to repeat this operation 
at so short an interval, but we know that the 
Sun Alliance, if they become our partners are, 
from their own experience, as alive as we are to 
the problems involved, and we shall both tackle 
these problems firmly, but with every con¬ 
sideration to the people concerned. 

Different companies have different philoso¬ 
phies of business, and of management, and 1 am 
glad to say that The London and the Sun 
Alliance not only share important business 
interests in the USA, in Australia and else¬ 
where but, more important, share a common 
outlook on the insurance industry and its 
problems. I have no doubt at all, therefore, 
that if this merger is effected, the group will 
retain all the gpodwill attaching to The 
London’s name the world over, and which, it 
is clear, would, under other circumstances, have 
been in jeopardy. 


A DIMKABI ( MAH II 

Some ol von may have the impression thar 
the fjei that two companies have bid for the 
shares of The London implies some weakness 
in The London’s position, some failure in its 
management to match up to the conduct of other 
companies’ affairs. In fact the reverse is the 
case, and we should be flattered that our elderly 
spinster, whose charms arc not too evident on 
the coat of arms on your Report, should at her 
advanced stage of life be considered such a 
desirable match. The reuson, in brief, is this. 

Our business in this country, in particular oui 
Marine Account, is of excellent quality and 
backed by ample reserves. We have a profitable 
U.S. marine business, and important and profit¬ 
able operations in Australia, South Africa and 
Germany. In North America our experience in 
Non-Marine business, in common with others, 
has been very poor, but drastic steps have been 
taken to put this situation right and I am glad 
to say that the first quarter’s figures in Canada 
and the USA are distinctly encouraging. You 
need not, therefore, be ashamed of the dowry 
which The London brings with her into this 
proposed marriage. It is our ambition that the 
Sun Alliance London Group should become the 
most efficient insurance company in London, 
and you can be satisfied that your company’s 
director! and staff will play their full part in 
making h so. » 

I would like to clarify throe, points about the 


offer from the Sun Alliance on which I have 
received letters from shareholders. 

(1) Preference Shares: No offer has been 
made for the preference share capital, and I " 
regret that I sec no present prospect of such 
an offer. 

<2) Previous Negotiations: I would like to 
make it quite clear that neither the Governors 
nor the Court held any negotiations, official 
or otherwise, with any company until the 
approach by the Phoenix Chairman to me on 
April 29th which was immediately communi¬ 
cated to the Press as being the quickest way 
to inform shareholders of the position. 

(3) Assci Value: Some shareholders have 
written to ask how they can be .expected to 
make up their minds on the merits of an\ 
bid without knowing the market value of the ^ 
Corporation’s investments, and therefore more 
closely the asset value of the shares. I must 
admit to some sympathy with this point of 
view. However, the principle of silence in 
these matters has been enshrined in the Com¬ 
panies Act of 1948 and your directors, after 
careful consideration of the necessarily fluctu¬ 
ating values of the assets concerned and the 
likely fiscal penalty involved in any liquidation 
of them, were satisfied that their value is 
greater, as a necessary part of a continuing 
business, than if they were dismembered and 
sold piecemeal. 

IORMAL BUSIMSS 

The Governor then proposed the adoption of 
the Report, Accounts and Balance Sheet for the 
year ended December 31, 1964, and the recom¬ 
mendation of a final dividend of Is. per share, 
less Income Tax, which was carried. 

After answering questions Irom shareholder*, 
the Governor paid tribute to his predecessor, Mr 
Harald Peake, for the services he had rendered 
since his appointment to the Court and especially 
during his term as Governor, after which he 
referred to the appointments of Lord Abercon- 
way as Sub-Governor and Mr A. Reith Gray as 
Deputy Governor. Attention was also drawn 
to the appointments during the year of Mr St 
John Onslow Gamlen and Sir Erie Clayson as 
directors, and they and like other retiring direc¬ 
tors tfcrc duly re-elected, and the remuneration 
of the auditors was fixed. 

A vote of thanks to the Governors, Directors 
and Staff was proposed by Mr Claud Faber, 
seconded' by Mr C. T. Henthom and carried 
unanimously, and after brief acknowledgements 
from the Governor and then Mr S. Bettcsworth* 
FCIl (General Manager Designate) on behalf 
of the Staff, the proceedings terminated. 
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HARGREAVES GROUP LIMITED 

A RECORD YEAR 

Mr Kenneth Hargreaves on New Developments 


The forty-fifth Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of Hargreaves Group Limited will be 
held on June 29 th at Bramham, Yorks. 

The fallowing are extracts from the 
Statement of the Chairman, Mr Kenneth 
Hargreaves; 

The results of the year's trading show 
a useful improvement on those of the 
previous year and constitute a record. 
Group Turnover amounted to 
£ 34 » 3 u »782 ( 1964 , £ 32 , 839 , 420 ). Much 
of our long term development, especially 
in projects begun last year, has still 10 
bear fruit. In general, good progress has 
been made and the thanks of us all aic 
due to the executive stall and all em¬ 
ployees ot the Group. 

MAIN ACTIVITIES 

The business of the Group now consists 
ot live mam activities which, with the 
percentage of capital employed in eadi 
ease, aie as iollows : 

Fuel Distribution ... ... ... 30 

Transport . . ... . . 25 

Fertilisers . 22 

Quarrying . . . . 13 

General Conti acting . 10 


These activities are soundly based, 
their products and services ate hi gobd 
demand, they all serve important public 
needs and are making steady progress. 
All the subsidiary companies in the 
Group are wholly owned. To improve 
efficiency, and to speed development, we 
have in several cases entered into joint 
ventures with other leading firms ; the 
combined experience and more economic 
use of capital and equipment which will 
result will reduce costs and enable us 
to provide a better service. 

In his review of the satisfactory pro¬ 
gress of those activities Mr Hargreaves 
referred to the second mechanised coal 
depot at York and the two planned for 
Lancashire, to the expenditure of 
£ 698,276 on replacement and develop¬ 
ment of the transport fleet, to the en¬ 
couraging results in fertiliser production 
and sales and to the new plants being 
installed for roadstone and macadam 
production. 

JOINT VENTURE WITH 
POWELL DUFFRYN 

An important new development in our 
General Contracting business is the 


making of a hew cement in which 
selected Pulverised Fuel Ash is one of 
the ingredients used. Following acquisi¬ 
tion of the European rights of a special 
American process for this purpose we 
have formed Pozament Cement Limited, 
a joint company with Stephenson Clarice 
Limited, a member of the Powell Duffryn 
Group. We hope to make a useful con¬ 
tribution towards the national demand 
for cement. 


6ENERAL 

The Board welcomes the request from 
Lord Ritchie and the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange for fuller information 
from companies. Much of what is asked 
for was already provided in our Accounts 
or has been included this year, and we 
shall provide the remainder next year. 

It is difficult to make forecasts regard¬ 
ing future trading and profits in the light 
of the general economic situation. The 
Board have, however, confidence that 
the Group's present business will con¬ 
tinue to develop profitably and on sound 
lines. 


Year ended 
March 31st 


Turnox er 
(see noie) 


FINANCIAL RECORD FOR TEN YEARS 


Trading 

Surplus 


Depreciation Taxation 


Rate or , 

Dividends Dividend per Nei Fixed 
(Net) Stock Unit 1 Assets 


1 £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

. , 15,527,180 

513,163 

130,566 

193,988 

49,651 

3/6 

836,553 

. 1 17 254 913 

719.525 

151,557 

315,966 

64,687 

3/- 

914,354 

. , 18,413,945 

652,057 

164,687 

276,290 

64,687 

3 /- 

1,046,904 

. 1 19,015.793 

647,690 

202,612 

206,882 

90,000 

3/- 

1,426,326 

. , 19.371,147 

733,713 

244,804 

207,426 

91,875 

3/- 

1,743,947 

.. | 23,498,832 

978,223 

333,927 

321,412 

137,813 1 

3/- 

2,104,845 

. 1 28,010,310 

1,243,777 

473,033 

338,514 

206,718 

3/- 

3,015.635 

. 29,713,338 

1,301.110 

529,830 

329,103 

306,250 

2/6 

3,397,629 

. 1 32.839,420 

1,274,822 

621,893 

237,387 

306,250 

2/6 

3,659,747 

34,311.782 

1,505.282 

666.378 

290,265 

357.500 

_ Ibr _ 

4,182,557 


Net Current 
Assets 

£ 

239,092 
441,534 
414,645 
416,557 
330,453 
1,055,038 
744,186 
2,339,208 
2,036,344 
1.764,534 


Note :—Turnover includes the proportion of the turnover of associated companies applicable to the shareholdings of the Gioup; Trading 
Surplus includes only Dividends received therefrom. 
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CROUP REORGANISATION TO MEET CHANGING NEEDS 


GREATJLR SPECIALISATION AND ENTRY INTO NEW ENGINEERING FIELDS 


The ninety-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of Vickers Limited was held on June 9th in 
London. 

Major-General Sir Charles Dunphie, CB, 
CBE, DSO (the chairman), presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said it was important that 
he should first refer to the loss’ which the Board 
had had to deal with in 1964 on the VC io 
aircraft. 

In giving shareholders the full facts of how 
they had come to embark on the project, the 
chairman said that BOAC’s announcement in 
the Summer of last year that they wished greatly 
to reduce the number of aircraft for which the 
company had a firm order had seriously 
damaged the prospects of sales to other airlines. 

He continued: This is all the more dis¬ 
appointing because, as we had expected, the 
aircraft in operation have shown themselves to 
be outstanding and the reaction of the travelling 
public has been, and continues to be, enthusi¬ 
astic. 

THE YEAR'S RESULTS 

In the half-yearly statement last September 
it was forecast that the profits for the second 
half-year would be considerably higher titan for 
the first half but that Group profit for the whole 
of 1964 would be lower than for 1963. Both 
these predictions proved to be correct. 

The invoiced value of sales at £159 million 
was £20 million higher than in 1963 but in¬ 
cluded nearly £30 million in respect of VCio 
aircraft delivered during the year on which no 
profit accrues. I am glad to say that export 
‘'ales, on a comparable basis, were considerably 
higher than last year. 

The division of sales between our main in¬ 
terests is approximately: Shipbuilding and En¬ 
gineering £5 5m. 34i per cent (1*963: £ 68 m 
48J per cent); Steel £38m. 24 per cent (1963: 
£31m. 22 per cent); Aircraft (to the extent that 
Vickers is still financially responsible) £39m. 
24J per cent (1963: £15m. 11 per cent); Over¬ 
seas companies £27m. 17 per cent (1963: £26m 
J 8 S per cent). 

Trading profit at £7.2 million was £1.2 million 
lower than in 1963 because of less favourable 
shipbuilding results. The Yards were well occu¬ 
pied but fewer ships were delivered and profit¬ 
ability was lower. 

The net profit, aftei tax, was down £2 3 
million. 

RCMINV Ol ACTIVITIES 

In the course or his review of the Gioup's 
activities, the chan man said: 

The Skipbtiildiiif Group: Conditions show 
lutle improvement and if direct subsidies are 
increased in the EEC the difficulties will be 
greater. We welcome the appointment of the 
Gcddes Committee. 

Our shipyards are still actively employed 
though' margins are far from satisfactory. The 
.nuclear submarine programme continues to 
occupy aj&rgc pan of our facilities at Barrpw. 


MEDICAL DIVISION FORMED 

The Engineering Group i Increase in orders 
In hand continued during the first parr of 1965 

There arc good prospects for steel office fur¬ 
niture (Roneo Vickers), printing machines 
(George Mann), matting machinery (Robert 
Boby), for the Non-Ferrous Metals Division 
and satisfactory orders continue for other estab¬ 
lished products including marine engines, cement 
machinery, motor body presses, petrol pumps, 
earth-moving equipment, vehicle conversions 
and hydraulics. 

Vickers Instruments; Orders secured in the 
first quarter of the current year are well in ex¬ 
cess of the corresponding period of 1964. 

The Oldings Group: The company's earth- 
moving business has continued the improve¬ 
ment I referred to last year j Barber-Greene 
Olding achieved record sales of road-making 
equipment. 

The English Steel Group: Orders and deliv¬ 
eries improved in 1964. The demand has been 
maintained in 1965, although output continues 
to be limited by a shortage of all classes of 
labour. 

Firth-Vickers Stainless Steels Limited, in 
which English Steel Corporation has a 50 per 
cent interest, completed in April this year a 
plate and wide sheet mill which will enable the 
Company to meet the growing demand for these 
products. 

British Aircraft Corporation Limited: In 
March of this year British Aircraft Corporation 
and indeed the aircraft industry suffered a 
severe bet-back by the cancellation of the TSR- 2 , 
after a considerable period of uncertainty. Since 
the end of the year the BAC One-Eleven has 
been successfully introduced into service both 
in Europe and the United States. It was awarded 
both British and American certification almost 
simultaneously—the only aircraft ever so to be. 

Metropolitan-Cammell Limited : Largely due 
to the reduction in rolling stock business the 
company had a difficult year, although the value 
of orders on hand was higher due to the order 
from London Transport for cars for the new 
Victoria Line 

International Computers and Tabulators 
Limited : This Company's turnover for the year 
ended September 30, 1964, rose from £40 mil¬ 
lion to £58 million. 

The chairman then dealt with the reorganisa¬ 
tion of management planning and control which 
had been carried out in the last eighteen 
months. 

He said: Inevitably conditions in the indus¬ 
tries which have been our main spheres of 
activity have altered. It was essential that 
Vickers should take on a new shape, first, to 
increase efficiency in every part of our business 
and, secondly, to suit us to develop the new 
fields especially in engineering into which we 
have been moving and indeed to enter into 
others quite outside the range of our traditional 
products. 

As part of the xWcessary reorganisation, at the 
beguiling qf April the majority ol the wholly- 


owned subsidiary companies of Vickers in thii 
country ceased to exist as such and became 
divisions of Vickers Limited, trading under that 
name 

All this constitutes a considerable change from 
the previous organisation of the Group. In¬ 
evitably it has taken time but we are now 
achieving the degree of specialisation which the 
future clearly demands. ^ 

I mentioned last year the work which our 
Research Establishment had been doing iq 
medical engineering and particularly in hyper¬ 
baric oxygen therapy. This has been further 
developed and during the year other products 
were added to the range. In March we acquned 
the business of Oxygenairc Limited, a company 
which has established a considerable reputation. 

We were thus able to announce the formation 
of a Vickers Medical Division and to display to 
the profession a range of products which are 
already creating widespread interest and to 
which we intend to add. 

As opportunities occur and as we arc relit \cd 
of the burden of aircraft financing, we intend to 
follow this pattern in other new fields. 

PROS PEC rs 

In the report accompanying the accounts your 
Directors said:—“While the full implications 
of the new company taxation system are as yet 
unknown, it can be stated that the Group profit 
before tax for 1965, in the light of present 
information, should be substantially higher, in 
spite of the fact that the expected reduction in 
Group borrowings is not due to take place until 
after the end of the year.” 

We knew at that time of two decisions o\er 
which we had no control but which would make 
our task harder, namely, the cancellation of 
TSR-2, and the intention to nationalise steel. 
The full implications of the proposed tax 
changes were then and still are unknown, but it 
is booming apparent that they must be 
inimical to the competitiveness of industry, 
more especially in the international fields in 
which we have to operate more and more. 

Since then the position has become no clearer ; 
on the contrary, uncertainty has continued to 
grow (with inevitable effect on industry and on 
profits). It is shown in the way in which the 
proposed nationalisation of steel has been 
treated. It is shown also in the handling of 
the Finance Bill. Here, if ever, is a major 
reform which requires long and careful thought 
and a deep study of the economic consequences. 

More recently the Chancellor has slated that 
“ the credit squeeze has hardly started.” If this 
is so, die demand on the capital goods industries 
can hardly fail to be seriously affected. 

All this dictates further caution in predicting 
the future. We realise fully that it also requires 
greater effort to reverse, as it 1911 st be reversed, 
the downward trend of return on capital which 
has continued too long. 

The challenge is fully accepted at every level 
where profit responsibility lies. 
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Lord Sheffield 



FINANCE CORPORATION 
LIMITED . 
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Essential Contribution to National Economic Growth 


Tile following is extracted from the statement by the Chairman, 
The Rt Hon Lord Sherfield, GCB, GCMG, circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended March 31, 1965 : 

The business done by the Coiporation in the year, compared with 
previous years, is shown in the following table: 


New business 

1960/1 

£'000 

9,503 

1961/2 

£’000 

9,147 

1962/3 

£’000 

8,272 

1963/4 

£’000 

11,955 

1964 5 
£'ooo 

17,669 

Gross investment (.cash 
outgo). 

* 7,451 

9,200 

8,425 

11,175 

14,289 

Repayments and 
realisations . 

3,725 

4,318 

4,421 

4,644 

5372 

Net new investment 

3,726 

4,882 

4,004 

6,531 

8,917 

Forward commitments at 
the year end 

4,365 

4,312 

4,159 

4,939 

8,319 


The demand for loans was sluggish in the Hist few months ol the 
fiscal year, but then picked up fSpidly, and by September had reached 
a record level. 

Offers wore made to 199 new customers, as against 131 last year, 
and to 123 existing customers on second or subsequent application 
(111) The number of companies on the Coiporauon’s books topped 
the 1,000 mark during the year and at the >cat's end was 1.068. 

Early in the year under review, the Corporation offered to buy 
and lease plant to customers to complete the comprehensive service 
which is offered to small and medium size industry, and also to pro¬ 
vide customers with advice, assistance and resouices, to enable them 
10 operate their own leasing schemes ciihci directly or in co-operation 
with I C.F.C. The response to the innovation has been good. Plant 
to the value of over £900,000 was put on lease directly by the Corpora¬ 
tion, and a further £350,000 by subsidiary companies Payments on 
account, amounting to £570,000, had also been made in respect of 
plant to be installed m the current year. 

New issues were successfully undertaken by the Corpoiation on 
behalf of four of its customers. 

In the summer of 1964, the Corporation was approached by a 
group of Scottish stockbrokers with a view to acquiring Glasgow' 
Industrial Finance Limited. The Corporation accordingly purchased 
the whole of the share capital of this company and changed its name 
to Scottish Industrial Finance Limited. It operates from I.C.F.C.’s 
offices in Edinburgh and Glasgow, but its business is separately con¬ 
ducted from that of the Corporation It provides a financial service 
for Scottish firms, including issues and placings of every description. 
Since it began operations in September, 1964, the company, under 
the Chairmanship of Mr J. B. Kinross, has successfully undertaken 
five new issues totalling nearly £4,500,000, and in two cases where 
bids for Scottish companies were being made, it was retained in an 
advisory capacity as well as being responsible for making the formal 
offers. Each case was carried through to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The Annual Accounts of the Corporation comply with the require¬ 
ments set out in the letter from the Chairman of the Stock Exchange 
of February 23, 1965, but in future the Corporation will publish half- 


\early interim reports reflecting the results for die first six mouths of 
the year. 

During the past eight months the Corporation has organised a 
series of short Conferences to discuss the problems of growth and 1 
management which are experienced by small and medium fiizdd busi- „ 
nesses in the United Kingdom. The National Association of British 
Manufacturers and the British Institute of Management were extremely 
helpful in bringing the Conferences to the attention of ihc smaller 
firms for whom they were intended. 

When the Corporation was set up in 1945, the limits within 
which the Corporation provided loans were set at £5,000’ and £200,000. 
In the intervening years the fall in the value of money has affected > 
the real value of these figures. Furthermore, customers of the Corpora¬ 
tion who have been successful in developing and expanding their 
businesses have returned with further applications for finance, and it 
is the Corporation's policy whenever practicable, to extend further 
assistance io its existing customers. Since the primary object of the 
Cxuporation is to help and encourage small firms to develop and grow 
the lower limit of loans has been, and will be, maintained ar £5,000, 
but at the upper end of the range, the Corporation now entertain 
initial applications of the order of £300,000, and, m the case of further 
applications irom existing customers up to a total of approximately 
£500,000. 

The recent rise in investments by the Corporation is, in itself, 
impressive, but in order ro assess future possibilities, rhe figures heed 
to be put in scale. The net investment of something under £9 million 
last year may be compared with the net total of new iasues (both equity 
and dcbcntuie) by quoted companies in industry of £275 million. In 
the year, bank advances to all companies (both quoted and other) 
within the same industrial sector, increased by approximately £300 
million. On this scale, rhe proportion of the finnned required by 
industry which is provided by the Corporation is relatively small, but 
the increasing demand for the type of service which the Corporation 
exists to provide, allows that it is fulfilling an essential function. 

No particular limit is applied to the size of the company with 
which the Corporation deals, but a rough indication of the importance 
of the medium and small business is given by ilie fact that about onc- 
ihird of those employed in industry arc working in companies with 
less than 500 employees. Another yardstick is that unquoted and 
private companies account for some two-fifths of ilie employment in 
manufacturing industry. So, on either estimate, the field to be culti¬ 
vated is large. 

Such statistics as aie available show dial the smaller firms employ 
appreciably less fixed capital per head than the larger companies— 
in part, due to the fact that large companies are more commonly 
found in the capital intensive industries. Looking ahead, it seems 
inevitable that the increasing use'of paore sophisticated (and therefore 
more expensive) labour-saving equipment will accelerate, and this 
trend must apply to the smaller companies if they are to continue to 
compete successfully wiift the Jargcr.. thpir need fqr external 

finance must be greater. / ( 

N S j. * ' ’ t 

In dm situation I feel k confident that the contribution which 
I.C.F.C can make to national economic growth through its abidance 
to die small and medium bus incase* will continue to increase, f 


Copies of the Annual Report sure available from: The Secretary , 7 Coptkoll Avenue, Tondmt, EC 2. 
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Guardian Assurance 

A Year of Improvement 

Assets exceed £326,869,478 
Lord Blackford's Review of 1964 

Steps were taken in 1964 to improve the rating of our 
Home Fire business and also to adjust rates of Motor 
insurance and these have begun to have their effect. 
Similarly we have seen rate increases in Canada. I 
therefore describe 1964 as a year of improvement. 


In 1964 the principal figures were: 

Transfers to Consolidated Profit 

and Loss: £ 


Marini... ... . 

.. .. 296,494 

Redemption Assurances 

46,747 

Life ....... . 

241,764 

Trustee fees_ . . . 

16,237 

600,242 

Less Loss on Fire and 

Accident Accounts 

1,260,569 

Underwriting Loss 

C 650,317 

Investment Income gross 

.. £4367.638 

Surplus 

Interest Income Less 

Underwriting Loss . 

_ £3.817.32^ 


I report substantial further progress in the Life 
Department. On sums assured the Group's increase 
over the previous year was 35 per cent whilst the 
national average was 22 per cent. The combined 
Life Funds of the Group increased by £28,000,000 
to over £199,000,000. 

In the U.K., underwriting results of the Fire De¬ 
partment were still unfavourable, although showing 
a worthwhile improvement but Fire losses generally 
continued at a very high level. 

There was a considerable improvement in our 
Accident account and premiums increased by 
£3,000,000 to £33,015,235. 

Our Marine Department continues to develop but 
trading conditions have not been easy. 

The Future 

Insurance is a long term business and I am hopeful 
that the current year may see the turn of the tide. 
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HAMBROS BANK j 

Maintains its steady expansion 

Review by Mr. J. H. Hambro, C.M.G., Chairman 



Tlic Annual General Meeting of Hambros Bauklfofttfl 
*h» held on ’ihurMiuy, 10th June*1965> It 41 
gate, London, E.C.2. ^ ~ X 

In hi*, statement to Shareholders Mr. Itambro Paid: 
'The ycur which ho* jn-l pa—rd ha*' not been an ca*»v 
one for Merchant Bankers, "1 he Bank, nevertheless, 
continued to expand raul consolidate it« po-itiou in 
those count ri< ? in v\hirh it lias its main interc-t-. 

STERLING PROBLEMS 

A'- you will know, the l nited Kingdom loanee of 
liayiiienU cri-U lust anturau product*! a major attack on 
Sterling. We liate never believed tlial unilateral tie valuation of the Pound 
va- either a nece—it\ or indeed o solution of the economic problem- of 
thi:* couritrv, 

HoweveT, tin* frtate of affairs reduced llie dopn-ii- which wo e\|»ect to hold 
in normal time**, and that reduction wu*» ‘•till uotieeuhle at the end of our 
imuuciul year. As* a matter of polio, we kept t»ui position extremely liquid 
throughout the year and the Baluncc Shod now be I ore you hbows tlint thi» 
high liquidity is alii! main turned. 


DOLLAR LOANS 

One ol the main element- in our expnn-ion during die financial yeai wa* 
onr introduction of dollar loons for buropcati borrower- which we hu\e 
negotiated and organised witli our Gonlhieiilul iriend-. During the year 
under review we roued MM0 million of *uch loun- and the last operation 
we effected before the end of March was a .%.’>() million loan lor the kingdom 
ol Norwav. During the last tew months we Iwve been requested hv 
Scanduiaxaui fJiipowner- to arrange credit lor new orders with Biilish 
yard-, which may involve a total (outract value of wane £30,(HK).(XHJ. 

BANCA PRIVATA 

A view departure for u- ha- l»een to make an inve-tment in Banea PrivaU 
I’ itiaii7iaria, a .successful hanking enterpri-e bnsed in .Milan. This i- the 
in't occasion upon which we huve mude a fruh-tautial investment in am' 
Italian bank. It does not. however, invohe any chunge in our policy ol 
uj.dutaming cion® relation- with mu many Italian huukiug friend-. 


L.S. ACTTVnTES 

We are al-o umiexbig to mvr Account- n copy of the Balance Shed of 
Jaidlaw and Go. t m/h-c a- shareholders ure aware we have a (*5 per rent 
interest in the hunk big at liv hies* ol that In in. J am pleased to tell you (hath* 
business continues* to grow ami ue regard it as being roundly* bused. 
BMG/llumhro Inc., hn- continued to e\|»aml and pro-prr ami in the ycur 
under review was* responsible for the Side of some 33.000 vehicles bi 
America. 


RESERVES INCREASED 

\\ v liave taken bito our Balance Sheet our bolding bi Hamhroa Investment 
Tru-t l.bnited at a figure bu-ed on market value. W e liave also, during the 
year, repurchased our building at 41 Bkdiophgatr, and it appears bi our 
Balance Sheet at professional valuation. Tlie-c two items together liuve 
thrown up an enhanced value of 12.473,000 and tins figure ha«« been added 
to our disclosed Reserves, bringing the total of our Capital and Reserve** 
up to Ll.vl71.53p. r lbe published profit-, alter the usual udj us linen 1 -. 
luive risen to £82*1.987 against £813.04-1 la-t year, which we consider to 
!*c a satisfactory result. 

BOARD CHANGES 

Mr. O. R, Norland and Mr. J. L. Norton have been appointed Managing 
Directors and Mr. I. Bruudlord-CriHith bus also been appointed to iho 
Board. 


r 


STAFF 

W e have decided, after cnrefill investigation, to install a computer wliich 
will handle, with great efhriencv and of high speed, inanv of the more 
routine clerical Operations of the Bank. Tbb ban become neoessorv because 
the turn-over of the Bank lias much Increased over the last few yean; 
during the loot financial year it exrfeded on average £106tn. each working 
dav. This has placed very heavy pressure chi our staff aud it is essential 
tliat if we are to maintain our present pace of advance we should adopt 
tlie most up-to-date techniques available to us. My colleague* on tlie 
Board Ond 1 would like to take tins opportunity once again of tiianking 
tliem for all they have done for the bank in the past year*’, 

.. A .. *■-.■■■■A ... . 
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Extracts from the annual statement by the Chairman, Sir Jock Campbell 


Sir Jock opens his statement by referring 
u) the tragic wave of violence which swept 
over British Guiana in 1964; attacks on 
sugar installations and the burning of cane; 
the unprecedented failure of the winter rains, 
A t’llm ing the yields and quality of the <. t op; 
and the tollapse of the world sugar price 
from £88 a ton to £25. I his is “ the embattled 
background " to the results for 1964. 

Profits and dividends 

The Booker Group 1964 u ad ing profits 
before lax. compared with 1963 and with 
our five-year average, are shown in the table 

bove. 

The directors are recommending a final 
Ordinary dividend of 8d. a share free of 
income tax, making a total of Is. a share, 
the same as the year before -taking, with 
► ihe Preference dividends, £612,349. But we 
are unable to repeat the special casft distri¬ 
bution of 2d. a share from distributable 
capital profits (which took £98,381). 

Commonwealth Sugar Agreement 

The Commonwealth Sugar Agreement 
brought real benefits to British consumers 
during the high world prices of 1963. It is 
now protecting the economies of the Com¬ 
monwealth sugar-producing countries against 
M>nie of the damaging effects of the present 
low prices—which, because the world market 
is a limited market of surpluses, bear no 
gelation to anybody's costs of production; 
Britain simply could not obtain anything 
approaching all her sugar requirements at 
low world prices. 

Overseas Investment 

The right overseas investments —particu¬ 
larly those in the developing Commonwealth 
-can help the home economy and balance 
of payments. Such investments, and the 
skills which support them* aid the develop¬ 
ment of young countries by establishing 
industrial and trading activities in them, and 
make markets for British exports as a by¬ 
product. They also contribute to the invis¬ 
ible side of the balance of payments through 
various services, such as shipping and insur¬ 
ance, attaching to their activities* 

1 believe that the British balance of pay¬ 
ments would suffer if new enterprises in the 
developing Commonwealth were not under¬ 


taken; or—which perhaps matters even mote 
-if existing ones were run down, or got rid 
of to foreign buyers. 

Of course government or quasi-govern¬ 
ment aid—on an increasing scale—is vital. 
1 hope that the Chancellor, having increased 
the duty on rum, will remember that in 
leccnt years the British Exchequer has been 
collecting about £10m a year in duty on rum 
from British Guiana compared with about 
£3m a year of aid to that country—including 
Exchequer loans!). Bui business investment, 
whether in the private sector of mixed econ¬ 
omics or in joint companies with govern¬ 
ments, has an indispensable part to play in 
stimulating under-developed economies and 
raising poor living standards and. in so 
doing, fostering British exports. 

British Guiana 

The new government in British Guiana are 
tackling the practical problems of the 
country with constructive purpose and 
competence, and—facing the fact that nearly 
half the voters opposed them—are striving 
to establish a national consensus and re¬ 
create confidence. There is a deeply wel¬ 
comed relaxation of tension and respite from 
\iolcncc. The task of the Booker Group in 
this situation, as it always has been, is to 
woik with the elected government of the 
day towards the progress, prosperity and 
peace of an independent Guiana. 

When 1 was in British Guiana, the Prime 
Minister discussed with me (and with the 
chairman of the Demerara Company, our 
friends and competitors there) the * de-colon¬ 
isation ’ of the sugar industry. By this con¬ 
cept we all mean tnc fuller integration of the 
industry with the community, to avoid its 
standing out—in the light of its past history 
—as an alien organisation superimposed on 
British Guiana. 

The programme of de-colonisation has 
four prongs. First, the progressive Guianis- 
ation of management. Secondly, the expan¬ 
sion of peasant cane farming. Thirdly, the 
development of proper local goxemment in 
relation to the sugar industry. 

Fourthly, government share participation 
in the sugar industry. It is envisaged that 
this government participation will be exer¬ 
cised through a statutory body including 
lepresentaiives of the sugar companies, pro. 
viding a focus of consultation between the 


government and the companies on all mat¬ 
ters of strategic importance to the industry 
and nation. In this way government and 
industry should be able more clearly and 
consistently to understand each other’s plans 
and problems, hopes and fears—and so to 
share responsibility for dealing with them 
at a national leys!. 

Prospects for 1965 

Sugar crops should be good in British 
Guiana and Jamaica. But even if we hope 
for a year comparatively free from turbu¬ 
lence in British Guiana, we must expect low 
profits from sugar because of the low world 
price —on the basis of which about one-third 
of our production has to be sold. < 

Shops and ships should do better. So 
should engineering. Rum will have a 
struggle with the higher duty. 

If the new budget provisions had applied 
fo the year 1964, profits retained for develop¬ 
ing and strengthening our business wmlfd 
have been reduced by about £275,000— 
apart from relief from transitional arrange¬ 
ments. {This Statement was written on 
lOth May.] 

All in all—bar any serious political or 
economic setback in the second half of this 
yeai -I shall be disappointed if our busi¬ 
nesses, other than sugar, do not improve 
sufficiently on their performance last year to 
ensure that 1965 Group profits are higher 
than !%4. 

10th May, 1965 


Readers are invited to apply to the Secre¬ 
tary (T£), Booker Group , Bucklersbury 
House, Loudon, E.CA, for copies of the 
report and accounts and illustrated 
Review of the Year, in which Sir Jock 
Campbell's fall statement appears. The 
Review (which containt the Boqkfr 
fatuity tree) also describes various Aspects 
of the Booker Group , including 4 Shops 
in the Caribbean 9 and * Fletcher Und 
Stewart .’ 


I he 65th Annual General Meeting will be 
held at ibe London Chamber of Commerce* 
69, Cannon Street, London* E.C.4, at 12 noon 
on Tuesday* 29th June, 1965. 


Booker Brothers, McConnell & Co Limited 

BARBADOS * BELGIUM - BRITAIN • BRITISH GUIANA • CANADA • INDIA • JAMAICA v MALAWI • NIGERIA • TRINIDAD • ZAMBIA 
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RAND" MINES" LIMITED---- 

(fricorporated in the Republic of South Africa) T 

MR C. W. ENGELHARD’S ADDRESS 


The seventieth Annual General Meeting of 
the Company was held in Th^ Corner House, 
Johannesburg, on Monday, May 24, 1965. 

Mr C. W. Engelhard, who was in the chair, 
in the course of his address, said: 

ACCOUNTS 

The net profit for 1964 was fust over 
R3y436,000 compared with approximaielv 
R2,924,000 for 1963. The increase of some 
R512,000 was attributable mainly to more 
favourable stock market trading conditions 
which resulted in greater profits being realised 
on share dealing. 

The book value of quoted investments in¬ 
creased from R19.4 million to R 19.9 million 
at December 31st, while the market value on 
the Johannesburg Stock Exchange of these in¬ 
vestments was R39.1 million compared with 
R36.4 million at the end of the previous year. 
Based on Johannesburg market prices at 
December 31, 1964, 56 per cent of the value of 
the company’s quoted investments was repre¬ 
sented by gold and uranium companies, 5 per 
cent by coal, 24 per cent by industrial, 14 per 
cent by finance and the balance of 1 per cent 
by other companies. There was some movement 
in investments during the year from gold ahd 
uranium towards industrial and financial com¬ 
panies, and changes in income followed this 
pattern closely. 

The directors* report contains a list of the 
12 subsidiary companies, all of which were 
wholly-owned except for English Elcctric-Lco 
Computer Services (55 per cent interest), Astra- 
Noursc and its wholly-owned subsidiary Astra 
Metal (70 per cent interest) and Thorn wood 
Asbestos (67f per cent interest). Since the close 
of the year, it has been decided to admit another 
participant in the equity of the Computer com¬ 
pany, and then our holding in that company 
will be slightly less than 50 per cent. 

EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
The company continues to explore avenues 
for expanding the Group’s mining and industrial 
interests and as a result of die investigations 
into the practicability and economics of produc¬ 
ing stainless steel in South Africa a company 
was formed in Dece m ber for this purpose. Rand 
Mines contributed its proportion of the initial 
share capital of The Southern Cross Steel Cor¬ 
poration and we hope that over the years to 
conk this development will prove to be one of 
the most important investments yet made by 
the company. An option was exercised to 
acquire 50 per ctat of the issued capital of the 
Viking Mining Company—a manganese pro¬ 
position near Tolwe, approximately 100 miles 
north-west of PotgietersrusL Rand Mines has 
assumed technical and administrative control of 
the company. The search for diamonds in 
South West Africa was disappointing and tha 
major ventures in that territory have been 
abandoned. No further exploration work in 
the territory Is c ont emplated but a Ideal repre¬ 
sentative has been appointed who will keep 
this company advised of developments, particu¬ 
larly in the geological and mining field. Explora¬ 
tion for diamonds continues in Namaqualand 
nd in dthe? areas Js) South Africa, Jn addition,' 
location was carried but during the year for 

I_Jtnd for various base minerals, but no 

rthjL. of .economic importance wee*, -found. 


a 

Results continue to be erratic at t|se Serb rook 
Mining property in the Barberton are&*but in 
order to test the property fully, undn^rouuU 
development continued throughouMbe year. 

The Group has maintained ns interest in the 
natural oil r investigation in Zululand which is 
being led by the Anglo-T ransvaal Group. It 
is expected that a seismic survey of portions oi 
the concession area will be commenced in the 
near future. Meanwhile drilling is continuing 

Tilt (,OI D AND UR4MUM MINING 
INDUS IKY 

The ore milled and gold recovery by the 
members of the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State Chamber of Mines increased to record 
figures of 80 million tons and 29 million ounces 
respectively during 1964. It is expected that 
under existing conditions this level of operations 
will be maintained for some years to come, 
bearing in mind the potential of die new de¬ 
veloping gold mines, namely Kloof Gold Mine 
on the Far West Rand and Kinross Mine at 
Evandcr, and die expansion of some of the 
newer mines. The Government’s positive action 
in providing assistance to marginal mines is 
another material factor and has come at an 
opportune time. It is undoubtedly bolstcnug 
the industry’s production, and I would like to 
record our appreciation of the fine spirit of 
co-operation that exists between the Mines 
Department and industry, and in particular with 
The Corner House Group m the handling ol the 
arrangements. 

The industry’s sales of uranium oxide de¬ 
creased by 453 tons to 3,683 tons during the year 
and this trend may be expected to continue as 
the various contracts with the American and 
British Governments are fulfilled. However, 
bearing in mind the possibility of other con¬ 
tracts, the long-range future of the uranium 
industry is considered to be encouraging. 

The Hon. the Minister of Finance stated in 
his budget speech that he did not propose any 
change in the gold and uranium mining tax rate 
for the fiscal year ending February 28, 1966. It 
was hoped that there would be a revision of die 
tax formula to ease the burden of taxation on 
the mines with profit ratios of over 6 per cent, 
particularly as the industry has contributed the 
substantial amount of nearly R130 million 
directly to the national fiscus during the pre¬ 
vious year. It should be realised that by virtue 
of tax and lease consideration, formula tax pay¬ 
ing mines contribute to the State approximately 
two-thirds of any increase in their income. The 
reverse, of course, applies in respect of any 
additional expenditure incurred by formula tax 
payers and consequently the State will lose sub¬ 
stantially if the present inflationary forces are 
not checked. 

COMPANIES Or TIIC GROUP 

Mining 

I am happy to report that the rationalisation 
scheme associated with the formation of the 
Virgima-Mecriespruit Investment Company* in 
1960 to acquire Kennecott interests In these two 
companies, has been a success. The full pur¬ 
chase price of R7,000,000 has been recouped and 
M Yam. corapuay tuts fectmw declared 
maiden tiividehd of which this company's shale - 
amounted to R450^000. Further 'dividends can 
be expected-in. the coming-jreaXs^-— - . - 


fcrrochroine 

As anticipated Alloys, is one 

of our new and iftipdktant iojkta|triu£ investments 
made a loss during 1$64, its first year of opera- f , 
tion at Middelburg, but it is expected that it 
will reach the profit-earning stage during the 
current year. Due to teething doubles in die 
plant, which havq beeir mechanical and not 
metallurgical, production H not yet up to the 
planned level, but it is hoped to achieve this 
shortly. 

STAINLESS STEEL 

The Southern Cross Steel Company Was 
formed recently by Rand Mines and its asso¬ 
ciates in partnership with Eastern Stainless Steel 
Corporation of Baltimore, U.S.A. to undertake 
the local manufacture of Stainless steel in South 
Africa. Orders for melting equipment and roll¬ 
ing mills have been placed, and construction of 
the plant at Middelburg has begun. The plant, 
which is scheduled to be in production by the 
end of 1966, will have a capacity of 25,000 tons 
per annum of various types of stainless steel, 
and die capital cost will be in the region of 
R10,000,000. South Africa is a very suitably 
country in which to produce stainless steel 
because oi the availability of raw materials and 
cheap power. The Eastern Stainless compapy, 
which is one of the biggest producers in the 
world of stainless steel, shares our confidence in 
the future of this undertaking, and I cOnsidCi 
this to be a most promising venture. Heie again ^ 
there will be opportunities for the companies 
of the Group to supply the lime and iron ore 
requiiements of the Southern Cross company 

HIT CENTRAI MINING & INVESTMLN f 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

As mentioned in the annual report Rand 
Mines has assumed from Central Mining the 
responsibility for rendering certain financial and 
other services to companies of the Group. The 
Johannesburg staff of Central Mining have trans¬ 
ferred to Rand Mines which has been appointed 
Johannesburg secretaries to Central Mining and 
its subsidiaries in South Africa. The arrange¬ 
ment became effective on April 1, 1965. 

Rand Mines has long enjoyed a friendly rtffr 
lat ion ship with that Corporation and we look 
forward to a continuation of the same spirit 
of co-operation with Charter Consolidated 
Limited, of which Central Mining is now a 
part. 


UNANCE 

Shareholders would doubtless like to hear my 
views on the company’s overall position and its 
future prospects. 

Since 1961 our income has increased steadily 
year by year. This year there was a greater ^ 
increase due to the larger than usual profit on 
share transactions. As you know, however, 
profits from this latter source are not distributed, 
but are credited to oua investment reserve and 
re-invested. The main Source of our distribut- 
able income continues to be frohi dividends, 
and these have riseh steadily in recent years. 
We have thus been able to maintain our divi- 
although our capital was 

k itt&e,’ 1 In^s& far $s ’one is , 
able, and without taking into account any 
p***influence at ***—*»•* b eyo n d-, our con- 
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troJ, I bdfate that this stdtdy i mpr ov em ent 

should 

Astra-Nourse is now making good profits, mainly 
as a result of the acquisition qf lAptfli Mepi 
company. The Virginia-Merriesphiit frivetontfnt 
company may be expected to make good dis- 
mbutions for the next few years and as a result 
ot the recent turning to account of the Brak- 
spruit platinum property the company will also 
derive additional income. 

The Stainless Steel project, in which we have 
ro make a substantial investment during the next 
\ ear or so promises to yield an excellent return. 

The company’s programme of investment is 
making heavy mroads, into, out- ffsqurgq§. 
older to continue with the progress we are 
making, and so as to take advantage Of oppor¬ 
tunities for uivestment—more particularly to 
exploit fully the investments we have already 
made, and especially those in the fields, which 
£\e are pioneering in South Africa—it will be 
zieccssary for us to have substantial liquid 
funds. 

As you know, it has been our policy for some 
sears to utilise a large pan of our income for 
development and investment. This, I consider, 
Ins been in the best interesrs of shareholders 
is it is aimed at building up revenue producing 
issets for the future. 

While continuing to follow this practice your 
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director* wffl, W Wt 

the company's future o&adons, keep in mind 
of placeholders that they 
ftmipafe fft the company’s rising 
;, iapefted dividends. 

kd iir4% E Bc f OMY , e 

The tempo of econpnuc activity m South 
l Africa has continued, a (La high Jevel sipc^ pvir , 
f annual ^meeting last yfa&and theetonbmkr peT- 
formate for the past ww years hga been an 4 
impressive one. For exmple, the gross' naddhal 
product has increased idtjthe last mree yeafs ‘' 
the equivalent of 1\ percent per annum when 
expressed in real terms, i . 

As i| often the case after a period of expan¬ 
sion, We now see incita^pg signs of inflationary 
trends in the Republic <# South Africa, and this 


tam nIcJm^ 
mem rc^^v^. 

are oftSj^Ts \ 


for Govcr 
possible t 
?only. T 
$1 I have 
fid pvurchi 
illy as the 
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in turns through the targe demand tor imported 
goods Which it has created, is having an un¬ 
favourable effect on |tn country’s balance of 
payments. This situatw is strangely parallel 
jn msnV respects 10 tJie'Onc which exists in the 
United States of America. In both cases We 
have large basic natural Resources, rapid growth 
and development, tognher with increasing 
problems with regard to keeping a balance 
between the inflow and Outflow or capital. Re¬ 
strictive measures will’ be required jn b6th 
countries to maintain thd balance that is neces¬ 
sary but it should be rediembaead that k is 
dom from restriction*/, as opposed to the 
imposition of restrictiofig that normally induces 
new capital to a country*!t is therefore important, 
that consideration be gfiren by all of us to die 


I demand for imported 
ked, is having an un- 
B country’s balance of 
m is strangely parallel 
pie which exists in the 
Ca. In both cases We 
Resources, rapid growth 
Iher with increasing 


The Comer House Group is playing its pert 
this direction. The R.M.B, company m 
Platinum Prospecting company whose produt 

riamsrasMttrst 

readies proddwWHr % 

T continue to find in conversations in vatic 
parts of th< World that business leaders w 
have reasonable knowledge of actual conditk 
in South Africa look to thift Urea as being o 
of the most attractive for investment purpos 
This confidence is naturally substantially has 
on past performance and on die economic i 
tegrity in an international sense \vbich has be 
consistently demonstrated. In the face of Qtl 

tial that economic strength and integrity shot 
continue to ! be the haflfixMt df South Afft 
because on jhh pnh b® confidence < 

of which' investment win' be irtspiffed. 


APPOINTMENTS Fpr further appointments see pagfis 1344-1347 


————-1 University of S h Andrews ( 


CONSUMER 

RESEARCH 

THE rURNITUBE INDUSTRY 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION Wish to 
ipDolnl a Statistician to undertake feet 
Jlndlng itsitvMs to assist In the 
lunrtionsl design of furniture The 
lust Investigation will be concerned with 
stoioge requirements in llle home and 
otheis will follow 

Applicants should hare good auollfl- 
ntlons in Statistics and should pufer- 
ubly have had ex patience ol held vuivey 
woik Stalling salaiy will be In the 
>&nge £1,500 to £2 250 Putther details 
and applic'xtlon foims can be obtained 

I liom The Societal). The Surnitui# 
Industry Research AisoclnMon Maxwell 
Road Stevenage Heitfoxdshlre 
(btevenaue 3841 ) ( 

1 ' -r ■ - r. r | 

The London Graduate School 
ot Business Btudiee 

l CONOMICS Some background pi expwlence 
in Statistics end Quantitative Matbbds ts 
dtiirable but not essential Successful 
nndldatCB will be xequhed to paiticlpute In 
rereaicli and study undei the dhectlon of the 
Piofessor of Economics Salary trill be within 
»u range £675-Cl 350 according to age. 
s udemle background and general experience 
Applications with details of career and 
■ perlence, should be sent to The Secretary! 

The London Business 8< hool. 

J8 Noit Humberts nd Avenue, WOl 


Applications me United for ** 

, LECTURER or ASSISTANT LFCTPHFR IN 
I POLITICAL ECONOMY In St Bq]v»U»’s 
^College Pm* one of the posts special I 

r qualifications o> interests In Soviet aranomlo 
development are required ___ ., 

Solely scales* Lecturers, £1 400 x CTO to t 
I £2 SM. Assistant LeciUiw £1 060 * £ <5 i 
to Cl *75 starting saliuy in each ease I 

u< cord lug to queliflcat Iona and e>peiience 
F S S U , giant towards oxpenaeB of furniture 
lemova) 

I FIVE copies of applications with the names 
I of three referees should be lodged by I 

June 30 i*)65 ulth the Seoieturv of the 
Um\e sliy College Outi St Andrews ftom 
whom fmihti paiticulBJs mus be obtained 


Bristol College of Science 
and Technology 

Applications are invited from Honouis 

ETONomcs 

to the Srtiool oTHumanltleb and fitoct il 
Sciences to teach Micro-Economic Theory' 
to undei giaduate students of eionouilcs, 

i s weD aa non-tfpecUlitt tourbes to 
todertta pfr scljncw^nfl jychnidogx 
Bslaiy within the rsngtf of £ l ,om x 
£75—£1 378 per annum wlthFSSU 
benefits Students graduating this it ir 
would bo teonstdeied 
This college will shot tlx letelve Its 
charter as a umvei Mty and U mot m * to 
a new site in Bath 


Asliley Down, Biislok 7 


SENIOR ECONOMIST 

A vacancy will shortly occur for an industrial economist 
preferably In the age rimge 28-40 With experience iti the field 
of commodity trade and markets. Knowledge of the dairy and 
milk products industry would be a considerable advantage. This 
is an important post with excellent prospects and will command 
a substantial commencing salary. 

Applications, giving brief details, should be sent to : 

The Chief Personnel Officer, 
i Mills Marketing P«a«l> - * 

Thames Dittnn, 

Surrey. 


I Lectureship In lax Law and Vi acute 

' Applications are United fur a Lectureship In 
the Department of Accountancy In the 
. faculty pf Law The candidate appointed w 11 
be expected to specialise In Tax Lnn end 
Practice and will be engaged In teach.ng aud 
research in ell foims of peraomU end 
I coiporate taxation and estate duty 

Bulat V scale £1 400 to JCi 50ft pei annum 
initial salary actortUng to erperiance and 
quuhtiration<> F S B U ...... 

I Applications (eight copies) should be lodged 
not later than June 10 1065 with the 
undtifixncd fmm whom (uilher puiticulnin 
. tnuy be obtutned „ „ „.„ rJirjn -r I .n U 

ROUT T HUTTHFBON 
Societal) of the Dnlveisli) Couit 

I Tile Oxford Weeeaif* Institute for RfMetob 1 
in Agricultural Eoonnmlrfl Is eohiUderiujf 
l appuinring one m more Research Assistants 
ftom October 1. im si at a salary of £950 oj 
| upwmds acOoraine to qualifications 
Applications can be considered from recent 
graduates or those now taking their final 
examination^ In economics, agriculture or 
geoKruphy Knowledge of mat nematics w 
advantage ApplirnUons to Administratee 
Ottlm by June 20th 

University of Queensland 

* DEPARTMLNT OF GOVJ.RNMLNr 

* The unlveisln Invites applications foi the 
j following positions. 

I RBADFR/flENIOR LECTURER IN PUBUC 

SENIOR LFCTURf*^ IN POUTICAL SCU NCh 
LLC1URER IN POLITICAL BOUkNCL 

Additional posts will be advertised later In 
the year for This new Department 
Applicants for the poet of Reader or 
Senior Lecturer should have, prefe rably. 
a higher degree and research expert*ice 


number of aublhjauons. The 
appointee to the Senior Lectureship in 

W..5SST MiBStetf i 

Department and should be able to train 
students in elementary statistical techniques 
and research methods Applicants with 
backgrounds In Political Science. Psychology 
and Sociology will be considered 
The salary range for Reader is £ A4 006 
—3 x £A100— cA4.300 Senior Lecturer 
£ A3 200—6 X £ A100—£ A3.800 and 
Lecturer ,eA2.40Q—7 x £A1Q0— £A8.1M 
The Univeraity nrovklM Superannuation 
similar to r 8S Hourtng Assistance, 

Study Leave and Travel Orants 
Additional Intoimgrton and application 
forms wul oe supplied upon request to the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities 
(Branch Office) Mailborough House, 

Pall Moll. London 8 W.i 

ihw London, and Brisbane 


| ECONOMIC RrM ARCH 

Lectureship in Applied Economics 

Applications are im Ited for a Lectureship to 
Applied Economics In the Dmxntment wf 
social and Economic Researon Tim salary 
vale Is C 1.400 by £f»Jo fi J,80» per OhhUW 
The Initial salary will bb fUed uooofdlng to 
expei lenre and qualfDeal fams . ....... 

Applications (eight copiesi should bo lodged, 
ivit latei than June 21. 106ft aim the 
underHlgned. tnun Vbom fuuhei puulLUlars 

,m,) l " obu '“ d nODT T HUrCHRSW. 

ft«Creton of the UuKoJpr Ciapt^ 

INDUSTRIAL 
MARtQftt . 
RESEARCH 

ImiuMrul Idcis anti iorccastin« 
Limited is u new company 
specialising in market memch m 
industnal and technical m,irkas. 
We hflvc started work wrth ihc 
support of iurge industrial com¬ 
panies, round financial bucking, 
the sen tees ot a panel of tech¬ 
nical consultants, ond Jinks With 
industrial rcscaich specialists in 
many parts or the world. 

We arc now looking for* a 
RESEARCH EXECUnVE who 
k capable ol taking, ffiroct 
responsibility for major research 
projects, first prefereiMe for a 
man or woman with experience 
of control of industrial surveys in 
an independent research agency 
or the research department of a 
progressive industrial company 
Suitable training *ould be in 
economics, statistics, engineering 
operational research, sociology: 
experience in industry art impoi- 
rant advantage. Iiptiai solan/ 
£yi00-£2.$00, with membciship ol 
Executive Bonds scheme. 

Reply in confidence to the 
Managing Director Industrial 
Facts and Forecasting Limited 
211 Regent Strict, London, W.I 
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BRITISH iNSULWr^B CALLENDER S CABLES LTB 

MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


OuB lo iht expansion of tf>« BICC * Market Aeiearch Department the following 
vtcency ii open to suitably qualified men and women — 

DESK RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

Candidate* for thu post should be graduate* or have at least two 'A' level subjects 
including preferably statistics economics geography or Englith and have had 
aoino experience of industry, banking or duties as e librarian A working 
knowledge of French or German would be useful 

The post is that of assistant in the section responsible for the collection and 
catlaoeA of publishod information, both economic and statistical Tho work 
Invokes conversancy with U K. and Intarnational sources and ganeral library 
practice 

The s ucce s s f ul candidate will have an enquiring mind and an interest in the 
aystematiled approach to recording and documenting information 
Salary scale £150 to £900 
Pleete apply in wndng to (he 

PERSONNEL OFFICER, 

BRITISH INSULATED 
CALLENDER’S CABLES LTD., 

21. BLOOMSBURY STREET, W.C.1. 


University of Queensland 
Lcctuiei In Internationa I hconomtes 

The Unlveiattv Invite* appllcahoni f«i the 
poflltion of Lecturer in fntoi national 
Ttonomlw In tho Department or Jxterual 
Hf udlflu An applicant Mtoilld have un 
Rollout *> Dealer In Economics with mrteiablv 
mme ipsoRuh experience in thin Held The 
«l»i« Inter Mill be required to (five (twines In 
the Held of Fionomlcs i and Inteinntionnl 
Icotiumlcs foi (lie decite (Udine nf the 
BarhHoi of 1 conomhfc and mild luvi 



ECONOMIST 


TIk Group wishes t« appoint a voung Ftonotnist pfLftrahh with 
expcrieiiLL of marketing HK work will cover the supervision dtf J 
internal si„tis.ULs preparation of ecouomic and financial Mirvo* *■ 
dav-to day aiulvsis of CLouomiL data, and assessment of m »rkti> 
for one of ihe largest Groups m textiles lit produets cover ivcH 
aspect ol domestic apparel and industrial use 

Statisiujl experience i- useful tare id detail »> essential but 
above all the post mlN for ability energy and initiative 

The post cirries a tood salarv rtlated to e\|xnvm.e and there 
is i tirsi dess umiiibutort Pension Vhemc 


Plea »<* apph to the 

Personnel Manager, 

F.nxtkh Sewing Cotton Compant Uif 
54 Oxford Street, Manchester I. 


HpptopiluH criiJvemln quulifl «Mon and 
euieiUnco tu undeiUke this noik 
The salary range foi Leetuter Is 
> x aj 400 7 x £Aloo—£A3 loo pet annum 
Hie Utilveralty ptovidea Superannuation 
similar to h 8 & if Houitlng Aaslatance 
Study Gate and Ttavel Chant* 

Additional lnfoimatlon and appll at Ion 
foi ms alii be supplied upon t(.quest to the 
AMaorlutlon of Commonwealth UnlveisUhx 
(Bntnc h QfBre) Mailbormigh House 
Pull Mall London S W \ 

Applications rlosr in tonciuii and BlUbim 
on lulu « 


Buckinghamshire Education 
Committee 

Slough College 

Pitnclpui B Ideal Mb M A 

APPOINTMENT OF HENlOR LH tURIR 
IN COMPUTINO 

Applications ere invited lot Ihe post ol 
Henloi Lrcturei in Oomputtne Applionis 
should have an honour* demee (ot it* 
t juliulent) in Mathematic h and 
cotisideiahie e\pei fence in digital 
computet technoloRV Tlie eucees^ful 
iundid ite will bo requited to develop 
computing technology and its appUrulim* 
in caliuburalloB with til! depuitmenta ot 
(lie C cillege end to be texpansible foi the 
in tallatton and tuiinin of Uto College 
(output ei 

Sulnty payable £1 RW- C 2 116 pa 
(undet review) A/tblutun e with tunny *1 
cxpeuNes up to £100 utav be given In 
appt ourmte cuaea 
Application format and fuiLhci 
puiticuUie may be obtained front ihc 
Tniulpal Slough Collcee William bueet. 
SGuirh to ahum completed foi ms should 
b« leiuined * I thin 14 du\s of the 
jppmmuue of title ad eilisemem 


| NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL flFRVJC* 

. I Bead of Rwtatty and Central rmng 
Depuitment requited Experience of flllnq 
RtRlemA eenentltl knowledge of xoola) Mhxlce 
an advantage St acting salary £1.000 pa 
Superannuation Month’s annual leave 
| Application fotiits hum JO Bedfotd Bqnuie 

I ^ 1 

For further 

announcements see pages 
1 1343 — 1347 

The Edinburgh School 
I of Agriculture ^ 

Applications gee invited fot u post of Lutm> 
in Agiioultutral Eoonomlcs to lectim within 
the general fleldn of Tium Business feunomk 
and Pat in Management 
Applicants should hold a Deaiee In 
Agiicultuial >cononilLS ot In A(,ik nil me 
with rconurnlcs 

Salarv Otede Iff £ 1 34*> £ 5 11 » 
or Otade IV £$00-JLl J74 
accoiding to expat lent* 

Fuithei puitlculais und application hum 
fuwn Secietatv Edlnbuikh School of 
Agilculfute West Mains Road Fdlnbui c tJt 


SYSTEMS ANAIYSTS/PROGRAMMERS 

An expanding computer service requires Systems Analysts age 
30-35 commercial experience essential programming experience 
an advantage 

Programmers age 21-35 Science or Arts Degree, some 
programming experience essential 

Working conditions are excellent and the Staff carry out their 
duties in new well equipped offices specially designed for the task 
First rate salaries are paid for the right Staff and generous 
allowances made to assist in removal and re-settlement 

Should you be Interested let us have an informative summary of 
your qualifications and expenenee and we will be pleased to 
provide further Information concerning the long term prospects we 
art offering Please reply to. 

The General Manager 

YARROW-ADMIRALTY RESEARCH DEPT. 

Yarrow & Co Ltd, 

Scotstoun GLASGOW. W 4, 


Thv K.\change Telegraph Company Limited 

EXTEL 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS * 
CONSULTANT 

There is an excellent opportunity in London for a man 
aged 30 33 m the Statistics Department of this giowing Group 
of Companies. 

The department specialises in the production of financial 
data, its mam activity being the well known Statistic* Caid 
Service which gives up-to date details of about 5,000 companies 

The iqcee&lful applicant will be immediately responsible 
to the Manager of the Department and will plav a major pari 
in ju organisation and development. An investment background i 
and an informed rntcicat in financial affairs are essentiat, together 
with imtiativc, imagination and the ability to deal effective^ 
with staff at alt levels Pieference will Be given to honours 
graduates m Economics * 

Please write, giving brief details (including age qualifications, 
experience and present salary) iq 

The Cfcaimtim, 

Extel House, East tihirdfitg Street. LONDON. E.C.4. 
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Out*? appointment. oveneas an tvidlibb to hankers of 29 to 3S 

sa 

The«e are carfcet appointments with excellent promote, ifiTySSM 

wffl : be considered* interview. /■ - : ; 

*|Jfre furnished quartern iwersMs. 

* First-clus aowcmtriibutory tension Scheme and re tfr c m ent at 

f tourt with Mi day** Jesv* bptw^.#hh, toot'. 

$lup lit ailofrtQo on eppdfntmeiit Free medical attraflos 
oversea* (though our health record ie excellent). Free team 

^^drwhd^p' tA*faL' 

Write, firing full particular*, tot The leoretaij, 

BANK OF WEST AFRICA LIMITED, 

37 Graeechurch Street, London, B*G3. 


Economist 


rtnerti Ireland 
n Honours 



VngTk ■■ V 

■ i ^ "V ^Itmu 















MAifrri 







IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
/iCr\ INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

viS7 PLASTICS Division 

SENIOR SYSTEMS PROGRAMMER 

I.B.M. 360 

We wish to appoint a senior Programmer aged 25/35 
with experience of a wide variety of computer programming 
techniques. He should have home knowledge of operating 
systems and compilers and an understanding of the use of 
•Thigh levet** languages. A satisfactory applicant can expert 
oromotion to the leadership of a programming team and will 

K ™quiU $4 

*y ,tems ' m ). , j v >4 4 ^ r t ? 1 4 

He should be capable of cpIlkSoratlng In the adaptation 
of - software,” to meet the reqmreihents of eiir computer 
gystem. 

There are Pension and Profit Sharing schemes in operation 
and a contribution towards removal would be gw*' 

So a married candidate. r 


University of Cambridge Admiihl ^l ^ tloA, ’ ; 



The an effttetfc qfthe World Sank, tfoereeatng 

its *otiv»tt« Is In developing 

Department which ie responsible for pie technics! eepeots of prefect eppraliat, now 
wishes to non* so engineer who would be concerned chiefly with pregeots in the 
iron end steel industry* ? 

Ouelificetione required include « broad pnoticel experience ineQfritting.. JT 
processes involved in Iron melting, steal disking end robing end, bedepirt of tW| 
wide, renge of fhe Corporation's Jntsrafct eoquwntence with the trend! Iri p r p c sie 
development end tftfirpOssJb effects on the economics of iron end, sire? Works 
would be advahtagiibua. 


The work of appraisal normally includes Marketing, Process _ _„ 

Es ti m atio n, Operating 'd&OstfinaGoh, Management AppreM, CfMfcajHA ] £ \ 
Scheduling end Tendering Procedures A n a pplica nt would ootha afp e ot a rt is pa 
eonreiil# infcfotaH with eH of these hut should have e epund working knowledge 
W memmbrable to app ra ise generally the wdrfc qf ans a l l fl s t t tiUNiPfl) K 7 \ i 
A oridosl end analytical approach wty the ability to write cfcasand.eonQfee.report* 
eraeeeentielrequirements. Nuem English itessentialendoil* whgtiiges 


Please apply briefly, 4tt6tingAM3iH i & 

G R Oakley, Ven o m * P f p a rtmre* 
WwM Oemteri MtortW >MMt 

Gaibi CHj, BM. 


ewe * 

iT*? IA 


The position requires residence in Wi 
neoeseery from time to time. The wo 
varied end the poeipon would be per 
sttwodurarid on a tax-free bad* WM 
Ap paottone wB be Peeled in the etrl 


Shington, D.C* end short vhfte overaaes wB be 
II oan be OMOdeiMI biwraetlna‘end 
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He t* 

LUXEMBOURG 

DMT safe ^ 


(Monday to Ftiday) 

British Eagfa and Luxaa By von la 
Luxembourg with tha antra comfort and 
personal attention that moan a satisfying 
air travel exportation Convsfderrt arr 
aanncoa from Ghfrgew, Marches*^, 
Liverpool and Belfast bring you to 
London Airport hi time for the deify 
direct flight. 

Contact your Crave/ agent or 

British 


Services In Miociatlbn with 

LUXAIR 

H/ftl Condfltt tt„ ISHfM, W.l. Til THAfalgsr 4W1 


EDUCATION AND 
COURSES ^ 

University of Glasgow 

Postgraduate Diploma in 
Management Studies 

appttMMwia aeo tnrtt aa boo snSintN for 

the courts commencing in Oclobu it*Ho 
The aim of this mine i* to provide students 
with a berii of knowledge aud metbodh ot 
analysis which will prove uaetul tot a career 
in management and It a 111 appeal u * lento 
endenafneertof gradual** as wall aa to 
traduatea in the social sciences 

oval nlnfl month* und 
by DJSI ft foi the 
^turae Studentshhiv 
applioutluD teams may 



___nt fituffie*. _ 

Department ox Social and Economic Research 
gwyorHtjr of Glasgow, 

Glasgow, W i 


M 8C (ICON ) LOND . long loathing 
experience offers private or group tuition 
(aa well as correspondence oonrws) in 
theoretical and applied economise ft r 
Wait t and 11 of BBe (Soon ) Degiee Also 
eU oompuleory euhjeota —Boa 1M? 

COMPUTI R PROGRAMMING Tiulu t u a 
well paid post In this expandin' AeM through 
ICS Fui detail* of new nome-htudf rttmtfcf 
(Inr IBM 1401) write 108 (Dnpr 424f 
Purkgntr Rnad London 8 W 11 

Home Study Cowses 
B.Sc (Econ.) LL.B. 

and other external dear** ot the tmivereitv 

aA«f« , r w ’‘ l4 

Mnixetlmr. OOI. and manv (Mwi-antOn ) 
ooureaa in bMlneea eiiUarU i inehidlaa Uie 
new Stockbrokers ana Stockjobbei h romse 
Write today for detalla or advice nnt’ng 
subject lu which interested, to 

Metropolitan College 

oPoaU ftTw^eSSsi^Hca'la Street, 

London VO? City M74 
Hounded 1410} 


FINANCIAL WOTOSEg - 
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BUSINESS 


Committee of London 


_ , .the m a x hadm 

race or Interest auowed by the undeimentioned 
London OlmudnaBanke on deposits which 
rausf he MdiiMt nr« minimum period of 

s& tm 

FOUR per cent f# annum until further 
notice 

BA HOWTO MMS LIMITED 

sraRiffwe!?" 

THE NATIONAL BANK LIMITED 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK UMlTffD 
WNSTMINBTOR RANK LIMITED 
WILLIAMS DLAGON'S BANK L1MITFD 

R H BARKSHIRr 
Bee retun. 


,, — . g ' Tapiiin acw 

Anglo-Transvaal Group of Companies 

. —T --^-'-- - > r ^ 

w , * DECLARATION OF DIVIDENDS 

A* #«>net IS HtfttBY CilvtN ghat dividends have been declared m the amounts of Republic ol Spnih Africa currencv 
vet out below und payable u» holders m Preference and Ordinal? (and Part it i puling Preference) shares ppg}xu;red,ui ibc book* ol 
iht undermentioned Comp iu cs ui ihc done of buvlncxv on 18th Jube and the 50th June, 1965. respectively Prejudice 

dividends are in wpart of the 1iaB(>aar ending 30th June, 1963 

In the case or those Compunics (which have a London Office, dividends *JU be paid to Members on the London Register 
from the London Office b» United Kingdom currency at the rate ol £1 United Kingdom Sterling for R2 Sooth African currency 
unices there r * difference regarded bjf (he Board* us material in the rale of exchange between the Umtod Kingdom and South 
African curreacMNa ShOtdd there bt speh a difference the London Ofikc will pay in United Kingdom currency calculated at the 
rate at exchange rufang on the lOtfr Juge 1965 in respect of Preference shares und on the 1st in respect of Ordinal 

and Participating Preference a«iaic\ toif onversion of South African currency into United Kingdom currency. 

Warrants in payment ot the Priticrencc dividends will be pouted on or about the lOin June 1965 (unlena a material 
uttforeocc m exchange rates occurs rendering a postponement nccksxary), tnd wairanta lor Ordinary and Partidpapng jPmicrcrcc 
dividends will be piwsed on or ubntn (he 9th Augttsr. r96l, to member' n their registered addresses or ui accordance with their 
exiMing instriicuonx unless msirucd»»ns to ihe contrtry arc received m writing on or befrue the date the respective books close 
And the necessary LxUiangc Control authority it obtained 

Members with regotered addrcncs in the continent of Afrui south ot the fcqmtor, will be paid front |hc Head Ofhce 
Johaivnexburg and nvemhem whoso registered uddicsscs ire clscwhce will be pud tiom ihc London Office On the case of those 
Ccunpauic* which Lave a Loudon Othcp) Auv requests bj rnenihers with addresses withm the Republic for dividends (o be paid 
to aodrowes outside the Republic will require ihc approv il of Uiv fxchanue CqdiioI Authorities South Alricun non resident 
shareholders tax and United Kingdom income 11 \ will be deducted from dividends where applicable 

The TRANS FI R BOOKS and Ri GISTLRS Ol MTMBFRfl wffi be ClOSrD is flsllows # 

Preference Share* liofu tgtli it IOiIi tune 196^ (t oih davs inclusive^ 

Ordinary md PnrtK iputiog Praieeenee Nhares—from hi to 5th JaK tWS (horti day* inclinnd " 


i 


NAMf (x CoMpvrvV 

?P i u dii iI k Ri pi blit ot **mith Alritai 


Dividend 

Number 


Amount of 
dividend 
•n South 
! African 
current) 

JS. 


Ando Tnu-v ) il 
I mined 

do 


Con olid (led Investment Coirpanv 
6 « Cumulative Ptcrcreuce 
s „ C ini in 1 1 i\i Redeemable Second 
Piertrenec 
Pmitipi l ng Pickrenee 


Amount ot 
dividend ui 

UK currency 
calculated at 
the ruteofil 
UK Sterling 
to R2 South 
Afi ican 
currtov) 


54 


6c 

20c 


7 2d 


M 

' <»d 


I 


Ordnov and A Ordiuar) 


Ordinary 


Anglo Alpha Ccmcnl I muted 

Anglo liansvaai Industries Limited 

C umul liesc PickicneC 

do Ordinary 

Associated Muuguicst Min s «J South Atmr Limited Ihe 
7" C nmol Hive Prttcrencc 
do Ordinnt^ 

Consgliduwtf Ol tss y, orko Lmdud Ordinary 

Cgusomiaitd Murdbiyoq (1runs\ ial) (midfields and 
Development Company 1 united Ordinary 

Eastern Iransvant (onsoliduted Mmio I muled Ordinary 

dlobe etiKnarhai Work* Limited Ordinary 

HaiieboeindntolnOold Mining CompaiN I nnued Ordinary 

Jrsui A JohoNon Luuitcd Ordinarv 

Nall and Chain 1 Imltyd Ordmar; 

NnttonaTBoh^ 9t RivetsThnitcd 6° Cqniul iucPrcfercnqo 
do Ordinary 

South African Quarry Industrie* 1 mi ted Ordinal v 

South Atlantic Corporation Limned Ordmaiv 


19 

<0c 

K 0J 

10 

1 V 

4 2d 

4" 4 

5 t 

6 6d 

20 

9c 

10 Kd 

s- 

1 c 

2 Id 

52 

I2£c 

Is id 

H 

Ilk 

Is Od 

42 

15c < 

I J» 6d 

ia 

1c 

1 3 tel 

20 

I2'c 

Is lit 

JV 

25c , 

2* 6d 

is 

Sc i 

(hi 

18 , 

5c 

(Hi 

40 j 

6c 

7 2d 

ID 

11 1 

iit 

IB 3d 

5 4d 

41 

Hie 

is i|d 


Being x cents (6d) m respett ot 
ihc fixed nite ol 5 per cent 
per annum lor the hull >em 
ending 10th June, J965 and 
15 cents (I s 6d) beipg 50 per 
cent participation In the Ann! 
dividend of 30 cents (is Odt 
, declared aa the Ordtnury and 
"A Ordinary share*, nieking 
a total of 10 cents (3* 0d) inr 
the year 

Final of 30 cents (1* Od) making 
u total of 40 cents (4s 0d) Tor 
the year 

frnat making 5 1 tenk (6 6d) 
tor the veur 


Intel m 
Intel m 


rmat m iking cemx (3s 0d^ 
Inr the ic.IT 


B> Order of UieJBoar^, 

ANGLO-TRANSVVAL C ONSQUD \T£P INVfcSTMENT ODMPANY, IIMITLO, SecrUun^/ franctcr 5 
l ondon Offlpc, Bllbno House, if New Brnuci Street, London, E CI Per R C TINNkMORf. 

Ird June T96L Head Office Anglovaal House 56 Mun St 


Scuetanex 

Johannexburg 


BANS LEASES (V06ELSTRBISF01TEIN) GOLD MINING 
COMPANY LIMITED 

(Incni potato! m the Republic ot South Africa) 

CAPITAL REPAYMENTS 

The Direclojs ol Rand Leases (Vogeljrtraisfontein) Gold Mining Comjffirt} Limned 
announce that at hoi» been decided to discontinue Capital Repayments for the lime being 

B\ Older of the Board 

- ANGLO TRANSV AM CONSOUDATED INVESTMENT CO LTD 

Scctelanes 


Head Office* 

Anglovaal House 

JOHANNESBURG 
3rd June. 196^ k 


Per 0 W KING * ' 

f London Office t * 

Bilbao rMouse. r 

36 Ne^ Bioad Stieet, EC 2 


June 3 l«n 



the economist jtfNE n. lass 


» 4r« invited for » unninupi^ 
ND RJMio^AL PLANNING Oft 
ut of Social and Ewittoala T. 
h• salary seat* la Cl,400 x CIS, . 
t ittuua Tht persow w poi a SO 
ted to be a meaner of the 
perwnmmtmn System for 
to which tha metaheroqatrtbuteft 
t bli salary and the umverstty 
9 per cant. /V/ 



• ■>>.:. r-,-> : 




(oSgft| 

A Grtf^jp 
AssoclaWjl 
I nsUtutft m 
holding ft AM 
architecture, 
and tamtam 


Joint appointment in Ptitfifa* l 

gOttMAsny^ii 

ttgfis5 , sm«T 

under tha efie of n. /•> j 

Dnlvwrauy stipend (eahJeetto iapdhM j 

adjustment lai waa¥» MraEPaSSac 00) f 
on the scale Cl 900-Ci Mf otthmaEv* 4 i 
Sf|fthar’ Infomatta^. |adudlnt defn* of thi 
Fellowship *tI&Wp5mcefro*HT 


O'lfc’ 


per cent, t v 4 4 ww» orn at e crocs n» 

appointed fill 1* tavotafe In f SS H x 1 ?"Sfe* 1 * 

1 aovetopUig a amm in lyS***!# 3® i«« <#>1 

riocsl Pmnngurlttd>?PTefaaaor if£ hQU *4 ** aontfiy dw>P nlT *V 


leant* aftmu be lfemMta or I 
« of tM Tow jSSoBii 
iferenoe wifi biimlo those 
otr other ouaBllcattoa in 
pertenoe In tha formula Mon 
Jim of planning projects la 
hehlnff experience la 


and lmplerninutan of planning projects la 
dridreble and UKchlng experience la 
ftnutMtunOwtr p[uiuttg will be 
r «fafdedVa anMportant advantage 
The UnlvefqwmropoMs to set ub a 
two-year po rt B Mi aie course la the first 
instance and cnfMtll) lay s&eclat emphasis 
on regional pMJmfiu/ A jcraaiM" weight tbi 
normal will be ppou on teaching ana 
> *search in tbe aqdal sciences. Including 
aspects or econoimpjilannlag but this 
appoi n t m ent Is dtamt to help the growth 
of a complementary 'physical planning team 
(and Its creative daaflna elements) which 
w 01 work In close e«$&hpratloa with the 
rcunomlc Md social ftraceg to produce 
plenums for the tasks fjtereaslngly set by 
central and local government planning 
organisations and for thawmergent regional 
wanning organisations^ Farther developmen 
are foreseen leading to wamble higher defirei 


Farther developmenU 


»re foreseen leading to wamble higher defirees 
in the field of town ana ttronsl Planning 1 
Applications (eight oopau ahouldbe kioged, 
™*t later than June 26 iefifi.>ith the ' 

undersigned fibrn whom farther paitlculsrs 1 
may be obtained 

ROBT, T HUTCHLfiOM. I 
Secretary of tht Uftlverstty Oourt. 


Computer Prograixuuer Studentships—Supplementary 

»«Mlr 1 *222. 

Bast African Railtvays an4Dar&mm 

to write programmes foi an ICT1W 
working mainly on accounting ana 


Ministry bf Overseas % 
pevelopmeftt 1 

Statistician 

AppHcatlona are invited for the poet of f 
Awataut Slat Vatic law on tha Economic > 
Claiming Staff of the Mbibitry of OVerwur 
wshpoMttt. ■Hm mom of the work ^ 
includes the supply of statistical data on 
developing countries; the analysis of 
economic aid statistics of the u 1C and 
other dfiAors and the provision of 
statistical assistance to developing areas. 
Visits overseas may be relfitn. 

Applicants should possess a first or 
second clam honours degree In which 
statistics was a main subject The 
successful Candidate will be appointed 
on contract gs Temporals Aasluwnt 
BUfibitlctaa at a pout 111 ite auary eqhje, 
fMr £ iffiOC p a . determined by few t 

E revtaus experience AppUrptfobfe to 
fctabilshmenf Ofllcet (KhtficlttaVsl ry of 
Oversea* DeTelopment. nand Ifoum. * 
Stag Place, London, a W 1 


Nuffield College, Oxford 


to write programmes foi an. ICTT1W 
wor kin g^ malnly^on accounting pna 

Appointment on contract tat oMl tmfr 
Of a A months in first Instance. < 

» par cent of total salary drawn 
Generous education allowances Fred 
passage* Accommodation at loa rtfttal 
ubaral leave oafull salary 

GuMidates preferably not over 3fi. 
must have at least two years' experience 
Jt magnetic tape programming, preferably 
in the use of FAS and COBOL for ait 
ICT IfiOQ computer 

Apply to CROWN AGENTS M DOpt, 

4 MUlnank, Iswidun S W ) for 
application form and further particulars, 
slating aga. name bilaf details of 
iiinliOeatKUU and experience and quoting 
lefarence MIA «0300 EN 


The Boyctl CaDteu of 
Nursing and National 
Council of Nurses of the 
United Kingdom 

Appliritmnt arc invifed for the poxt oi 
^HslHt»int Secietiry In the l about Relattuns 
Depuiintent A JekiiJ qunllhratlpn is preteritri 
n thH pi^t although s mvrideinrlon «< uld 
il-o be given to those with cord experience 
a inrtusliiul tela lions admliilMlftttvn 
t- peiienct an adtantage 
Sttlnn bLjle LI 160 £1 400 (6 X L40 plus 

1 x £50) at present undet icvlen 
Commencing saluii arcoidAng u> exporteiua 
The poet in supers nnunble 
tuirhei paiuniloiR Tnd HpiihrttKii forms 
ma\ be ubtained from rhe. Oeneral hoc re Very, 
RCN mnrietta Place W 1 rio-dog date foi 
trupleltd uppllrutun tflim* June 30 lOtlh 


University of Southampton 

Department of Commerce and 

Accountancy 

Applkntinns tire miltedJmlJie poxt of 


i aoriai HudlCe . J I 

I Further particulars ahdfM * 

fornu are obtainable Tmin ins WOpfijin. « 
Nuffield College Oxford JufimUafifiMfiOMI 
reach him by September 14. IMS 
I - o — « 

The University of 
Liverpool 

' The Onlverelty of Llverwwo] has wmii) , - 

rcsenrrb projects conceited with lui,iaifilna 
the efficiency of the buUtftng IfifiMif,' A .'" , 

further deielopment.fbaiiMs^r MHOtUdlf t 
the iHnutry of Puma Baudfni tafiiAw J 
Is designed to study HU pOTfaibil MlUVlUc 
bulkUng resourceiTm the JifiamM tlturf ttt, 
the McrseywidAarea isdk rfikfiw the mmM 

to tha WMdUtjft wMlBw. t< . __ 

An li^>NO)ClBT wifh expfartencw In toduslvt 
pr reesarcb who Wfim to wftNmd lag 

thrar ywirt 

The initial salary (tadurer seale) win he 
within the ranee £ 1,400- fi 3.166 nai* annum, 

Appllcatlmui stating age qualiflcatIons and 
experience togethei with the names of thiee 
referees should be received as soon as possible 
by the Ragtstrar, fronjwhom further 
particular? ieei U nhUfiumk 

University of Glasgow 

> LeotufMftipift Cotnpnier AppHc a nan * 

Appla ution < « i C imlted foi the ipw 
I appointment of i« LectWitwJiin in tha 
DfV’rtmeW or Actotlniancy wtfh pnrffrtiln 
ip^pinsibtllli in Ihe Held ol BYRil MS 
ANALYMJB and COMPUTES APPLICATION^ 
This Hppolntmetn offeis rtmsIdeitibJP s < pc 
tht person appointed will be engayed in Un 
devvlonaient of courses de&llug with 
ropiputci applications in b nim<w nnnaaemant 
aM-h partLculai refcignie to sxvtasus anabsix 
j and deSlim for intagrattlon of Wifbrmahon 
necessan foi rontrollinR operations pollry 

, .WSi 

ptoblams of audit raquiioments The coutses 
I ate required in manaoemarit itedieg and as 
pait of the accountant courses at 6i dinar j. 


I hi; ; aliOii? 


Hi 


A \ , 


VS IK> WITH Yp 

«ny &iiliM, v ’wg 
. JKoin own pabHWjkia*, fig 
aw of ipfiitum, S^f 

Intending Sctdttiwc. Am fkfflfy ovdOfiL 

These indude: : 'i\l 

•'■iiimi nawfi it nsnmiss 

t - *r l 

*lwt r i fc - Sftao for RmnmmKIi “ 
“Ans tr WI n S 4M#r*r NrtfoSs MM#. 

Please vriie; poll or ttltfhne 

HffH the N&ional BahK 
Mr if 

's' Iatsrp<r<n*t U ri^iBipiin wwnt ^ M tf l U t tni&y i 

Chief London Office: 6-8 'fekcnhnusc j^tAf'EQt 
Tefephooe: M 0 i|d 9 rjo « 

Head Office; 271-485 CoUni)l$treet t Melbourne 

1.000 offices. cOnsoudatbd Assim KKOffiO- 



straining every pound! 

M.iny of our children weie helpless victims of broken homes, 
until the 'Arethusa* welcomed them aboard. Now they are happily 
preparing for the Royal Navy or Merchant Seivice. But the cg*t 
of feeding and training some 240 boys strains the finances T>f 
this famous training ship to bieaking point, for it «t at the 
mercy of public kindness. Will yoiuAcnv your concern by helping 


i riw TJ J iTl ■»'! 


u UI depend 
Further pa 
ibw Deputy 
Soutliampti 


i is and experience 

I be obtained from 
University, 


Abdications (elgtifoupksV should be lodged 
not later than June 30 1M6 with the 
undersigned, from whom further parUoulete 


should be sent not later than July a. lfififi. 1 Sect Mar* o£ the Untteriogr Court 


both humane an4 National apportaocobga to «na. 

Please undos mmkmpmummmun 
at you can, to the General Secretary, 

U, Commander A* Do Enahnd, it A. 

Pfemst dddresr danatkm* fakoomth 

HOMWS a *ARCTMUM> 
TfiMNMfi amp 

tofrtm Ha The QVUH 

164 ; Sfioftes^wry Avenwe * lonqfpn • VV C-2 











You name ttie Industry— 
Ferranti will name the automation 


Whichever industry ... whatever process ... you name it and plied automation equipment to the Royal Navy, to steel works, 

Ferranti will almost certainly be able to automate it. Because chemical plants and electrical companies. To name only a few 

Ferranti are big in automation now. Active in automation now. □ Ferranti's automation experience ranges across many 

Ferranti have already completed over three hundred "feasibility industries. If you are thinking of automating your industry, your 

studies" into the applications of automation. And there are more process, you should talk to Ferranti, tt would only taka a letter to 

on the way I Not that automation is all theory with Ferranti Far 
from it. Ferranti are uniquely qualified to put automation into 
practice—because 1 they are the only company in Europe with j 
experience J#«£ke«*f automation's prim* twwsew^alkc- 
, tries, electronics, cdW|*|t*rs.4fcfac*; FSrfirtti have already sup- 


get things moving I 


FERRANTI 

AM BIG IN AUTOMATION NOW 


»-«««* - • s w.,r smSi sr ass* "WA nss* w* * *• E “ nom ’“ 
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THIS WE 


THrvCOIVIMONWtALTH'S RHODESIA ' 

A detailed analysis by a special correspondanp|| 
government would be mad to risk making 
His country would face economic ruin if life-mm) 
of trie reelfV sticky problem he now face$i^miKi§ 
enunciate erfhe Commonwealth Prime 


NIL POLICY FOR STGfftijtIG ? 


mwz 

smtm 




explain*, why Wte SmllwA 
larationof independence. 

a riot ratiava Mr Wilson 
of the policies ha should 
ago 1370. . 



the °paga *141 f. 

*• ' sV / f! ' ■"■’* ' *■ v *' , .* r -*r i'[!>■ •\ ^ 1 v- ■ 

■?’’ u*‘. * ' * »f;: V **■ " 1 ■'■* ?' : V .- w 

vietmj^im "'o; a .- /; . >'\£, 

Mr. Wilson's initiative for peace-^welj, peace with bia own left wing at least paga 1373. 
In Saigon.nobody believes that the latest military regime wilt l*at long. Evan those 
Vietnamese who would prefer *sUong'%iriiliti^,;m|^ to , :vveak’' (ilVffians acknowledge 
that they are running short of su j$ablestrong mfy jpeg* 1377. ; - 

'-V:• .■•:■• 

r conspiracy** 

-jardrr^tftat’j ^iaihria" vague and 


,. i pur i j i iTip r y p rp i T fiiii W ii f i i n ii rt iilivg j iifrijifiji i finiiim ft m«Sjfc s « of small 

Iwgoh the huge 

PW w wwHw :SlMwy , P «W|W» g «Hwy. m-riiirl]ei1l.m ^ W^laN.'ilMj|ptevftalilg 

'.'pstat-jI'JW*?.* ' 4 «r/3& % \ ‘ '"' • ■•" V y$:' <:i. H* > s ' ;V& tfy 

■■. ■>,< '• "■>'■ , J ." ■ ''■**:?/ ■/ 

RUSSIA'S^kS” 6N£ -/- ■ ' ' •»' •„ ’•‘r i- • , i ■“■• 

Russia has produced the biggest flying aspidistra Wi the world 1379. • 

partners, participators, and some tax AvdioerrS l ' 

Mr Callaghan's latest amendments to his Finance Bill do enough to make continued 
existence possible for the small "close company." But if overseas experience is enough 
to go by, the Government should not delude itself into thinking that the Bill will do much 
to help counter tax avoidance page 1419. 




MOSCOW'S FATEFUL CHOICE 

The 23rd Soviet party congress is due to be held by October. Russia's leaders must now 

should be pursued. Their domestic decisions as well as their international, ones will ba 
strongly mfkrepeedby thaw: acute embarrassment, overthts Vietnam oopfllqt pdj|ia 1369. 


.BfUTISHBANKING 1965: i 1 ; 

iA Special surveyrby T-ht Economist including; a,pew Ipek^nt-tb* problems of credit 

AQritraMf?'Mf»Bftl413*. ., .,-rf vy>. x'5. 

j»> i .'.vi'-moiq t'f s^cK' *>: " * 1 . : .< iA - 15 > 















Bow Shell-Hex and B.P. help produce the 


Vtefctinibg has the first pumped-etetage 
power Svsrton tti ims eonmry an® ewe w 
the largest of its kind in Europe^ t ^ # 

And they asked us, at the planning stage," 
to find dnd provide the oonoct htbrioa- 
tion throughout the plant. (Wie had to 
find Ffestiniog first.) Our engineers sur- 
J vSyetf every^wslJe part iif the projected 1 
plant down last l^^hesriw t and 
specified the correct lubrfcatlonin each 


ease. We wafe prepared to destfta special 
hiWsnhj hit we fotmd jheensy i) that 
Vfe |ad them alt jn stock. . ^ <j 
that's ohe of the big advantage* we 
oiler te Our customers, prkate home- 
holders and po#er-etation ! people dike: 
a really wide range of products. For we 
dtituhfkte^nr Mafeantp 

made by BP and Shelf in this country. 
We fifce'icfbo edited ht at; the plarmint 1 


iwhr at 


mit&m-momlW Wwe'a. And If m 
tetinfl^l^iMkfliaidsikfiKAa r 4^nselildnfidi£ 
write about in this advertisement. 


mss 


£855. 






Housing ' ' 

Sir —In your article ”Mr Crossman$ tjfjf jf/fi 
Out ” of June szth you referred to the pre* ; 
fyosal put forward by Sykes and my$dt for :^j 3 § 
standard rate tax relief to be conceded £9 all - ' 
interest on mortgages for owner-ocatojtfo$ r ^ : 3|53 
irrespective of the tax-paying position'grata* v. 
mortgagee. What you did not mike dftirwa#^ atSe^ 
that under our proposal the interest would potet i 

paid to the building societies net of .tax it \ ^ipci 
the standard rate. The societies could thdd . s ^ fa 
take this into account when determining thc v - nj&tt* 
amount of monthly repayment a borrower . a 
vouid afford, thus substantially increasing the w^kto 
amount lower income groups could borrow/ /that u 
The present principle of conceding tax de*. . fflft 

duct ion on interest payments is wholly too- -conojb 

. malous where the benefits secured b^ the BE A 

Mean are themselves not taxable—as in the. < batter; 
case of house mongages, personal borrowings . diet 
on bank overdrafts. Any concession here is s * com 
therefore a straight subsidy. We should & e ii& 

therefore seriously consider abolishing tax ^> n> j 

deductibility of interest in all cases wtjere the h ^<1 

benefits secured by the loan ore not takjtfg? ffeasibl 

and should then utilise the tax saving^ ?$£$& - A aid 
this reform to concede uniform standard jfp- rddtti < 

lief on approved categories of private borrow* ■ Efth 
ing. The relief will generally best be given 
by allowing the borrower to pay the interest sjj|uaf* 

net and the recipient to reco%>er the dQgluc- My, 

tion from the Revenue. -.tjSSw, 

. It is impossible to estimate ihc tot#} tax' 
saving which this reform would m«ke availr 
able for redistribution, but I believe itAo be ■ - 
very considerable, and sufficient to ensttfa a .JtJBK 
relatively generous increase in the tax con- 
cession available to the 56 per cent of Owner- 3 ?ft 5 r 
occupier borrowers earning less than £*>000 
per annum. ■„ 

Finally, may I draw your attention to-*j*”*v< 
fact that the total cost of conceding the 
standard rate tax concession to all owner- s *” lCt L/ 
occupiers was given in a parliamentary. comm< 

written answer on May 31st as £45 million ? Amcn< 

'l'he difference between this figure and the • 

£21 million arrived at by Sykes and myself 
I is due partly to our figure being related, to compe 
"the 7s. 9d. tax deduction, (not the Current 
8s. 3d.) and partly due toour underestimating 
the higher proportion df borrowers who do . 
not qualify for the full standard rate dcduc- P? ™ 

tion—itself an indication of the extreme in- J jj v * 11 

justice of the present system.—Yours faith- ^* ie 
fullv, A. J. Mbrrett ** 

London, VTCi ™ mc 


transit' lounge, like alt good 
we tried . to 
liquor counter/ Of 
■ • wee? windows only one was r 

tome two-thirds of the 
potential - |urchaaeifs gave it up as a lost 
PliijiK; Tp» led rrie>a* a student of business 
administration, to'eoqiider what the incrc- 
; riletmtfd doOar revenue ggainst the incremental 
„ qas? ofcfftfcting sales might have been 4f the 
w^klffwi had been fully staffed. I suspect 
/that the bilaiKi.couldbe favourable. 

FlhaUy, $onie*of us wanted information on 
'connecting flights. We approached a long 
BEA desk staffed by an eflftdemslopldtig 
« battery of ladies. The quaslrufcaniriiotta ver-, 
diet tf&wa&fa (apt olj Americans ipafatupbn^ 
a consensus) was that' the ladies considered 
’ &eiri$elye* privy .to. very valuable informa¬ 
tion, jifcb :«s. aphedjtiks and fares, and felt 
jt th^.d^.ee'.con^vc as much of it as 
leasible^! v /)ni were indeed efficient. 

A employee across the 

idofti contrast in attitude. 

/ Either *Rie ttehieral lurks behind this latest 
* '.otrifperhaps—there may exist a 

sjkuftdot/wdrthy of scrutiny.—Yours faith- 
My, ' *"/.*. Peter C. Borrl 


i'jfe after a seven-hour 
K with cabin luggage, 
at collective frame of 


London Airport 

Sir—A charter flight of 134 eager .Amtfecans 
passed through London airport laSt 7 ?u«day 
at noon. As a microscopic iUtistratrati Of 
what may be happening repeatedly aqd fin ; i r 
larger scale, these events may have 
relevance to Great Britain’s current dfM; / 
stances. */-//':■■ 

After an exceltemly serviced flight (Swi«i Tit ,.., 
air) the forward and aher 'doors were opened 1 . 


“ justification^ Is. that no domestic equi va- 
lem case tfo tmm product 

merely represents the better, buy, for the 
Untied States Government ft never made so 
far as l have been able to discover ghd would 
be rejected if it were put forward.. 

Finally, and this is relevant CO the “ free 

; t has 


in reasonable expeetatton- of ladders. 

25 minutes later a single ladder apw^—. 
If you try to imagine 134 people gravttamflr 


3|te ^|3^^^erica^ 55 Act 

“ McNamara Means 
’rng£ , mi’&..( 0«b* 5&) you imply that if 
foreign fljldjla bid for United States Govern¬ 
ment business 3o:p*r cent or more below 
the price American competitors, they will, 
then be awardedV. 4 he contract. This is a 
oomrnon miseotkJebtion of the way the “ Buy 
American M Act Works. It is not true that if 
you b#at the " Buy American ” differential 
(i.e.i are jo per cent lower than the American 
comp^ors 9 price at die present time) your 
company Will 4 h^tt be awarded the contract. 
Beating the drifttential only qualifies your 
bid |o be considered (and usually rejected) 
by the Secretary of Defense if over £3*000 
in value or by the Chief Contract Officer of 
the department concerned (Air Force, Navy, 
etc.) if less thin this small amount. The 
basis of this consideration is a “ justification,” 
i.e., a memorandum written by the man who 
wishes to purchase the foreign product show¬ 
ing why, he needs to buy it rather than the 
local equivalent.. 

It is thfc process of “ justification ” and 
not the dSffe<end«d which is the real working 
me^ianituh of tike 44 Buy American ” Act and 
by wHlrii h derates to exclude almost totally 
fti« at least in the field of 

tel^mmppualtioha instrumentation of which 
I have expftfence. The local purchasing 
ofift f- (ftt an Air Force base for example) 
iwi&ljt Jha$ ; v the “ Buy American M Act 
-'.lb him not to buy foreign 
WwDl only consider.foreign 
to the rule. He also 
wtiy successful basis for a 


'"its own ^nj^^shcdi^^^^^^deciding 
foreign purchases And it in^U^^ljepartmem 
whjen finally decides wheth^^ jw>t to place 
the order.—Yours faithfullyB rodrick 
St. Albans, Hertfordshire A /4 




Sir—I n your article w How the ’ftries Should 
Get Ready” Gunc 5th) you said 44 it will be 
unworthy if the Tories go shrimping for 
more support among their own people by 
promising . . . still tighter controls on 
immigration.” 

The innuendo is clear j it Is that anyone 
who advocates tighter controls on immigra¬ 
tion is doing so in order to obtain votes and 
not because he believes sucli a policy to be 
right. 

Some of us who believe that the only way 
in which racial trouble can be prevented is 
ro stop all coloured immigration for the time 
being can point to things in our records to 
prove our lack of colour prejudice. The 
fact that you do, not agree with our views 
docs not entitle you to impugn our motives. 
If immigration on the present scale is per¬ 
mitted to continue I believe that history will 
show it to have been an error of disastrous 
magnitude. It is, and ought to continue to 
be, a major political issue.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Michael Ogden 

London , LC4 


Retail Business 

Monthly review of consumor goods marketing 
end retelling. 


Issue IS. June 1 9S5 festuree: 


PRIVATE BRANDING—1 
LIQUEURS 

BABY PANTS & NAPPIES 

Year's subscription CIO i 
single ooptee tt itch 


TRi aeOMOMIST IMTCLLiaiNCK UN IT 

SpencerHouss 27 St James'* Place London SW1 
HYOa Park 6711 ext 27 

, 6Qftti|t42rtd street New York 
NY 10017 Murrey Hill 7-6860 
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DIVERSITY 

IN 

coNsmumoN 


Diversity in civil engineering projects is a 
continuing challenge, for no two projects 
are ever the same. Laing construction 
teams match this diversity by a broad range 
of skills, backed by the experience and 
resources of an international organisation 
actively engaged at home and overseas. 

Motorways, power stations, bridges, 
docks, harbours, dams, reservoirs and 
many other important civil engineering 
works testify to Laing thoroughness and 
skill in many parts of the world. These 
are diverse jobs carried out in infinitely 
varied conditions. They are also solid 
examples of the benefits of advance 
planning, first-class workmanship — 
and of completion on time. 
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For 

completion 
on lime 


LAING 


John Laing Construction Limited, 
Great Britain end Overseas, 
London! Belfast, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Carlisle, Glasgow, 
Manchester, Newcastle 


LTD-tCIO 
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CiBA scientists In Great Britain ... 



ait in touch with tne wuole wide woi d 


At CIBA, research ideas need no passports 


There are 58 manufacturing and sales com¬ 
panies In the CIBA Group, f9,000 registered 
patents and 11,500 registered trademarks. This 
is the result of almost a century of research 
that created a chemical group with a unique 
capacity to meet special challenges* 
HORSHAM SUSSEX, TO GOREGAON, BOMBAY In 
Su ssex, the latest work of C l B A research scUm- 
tists is in thefleld of metabolic research, which 
means that it is no longer sufficient tS know 
the effect of a pharmaceutical; they want to 
know w/vand how It achieves that effect In the 


CI8A Research Cent'* 1 near Bombay ooenriJ 
by the late Pandit Nel uj I ndian scientists a t 

engaged on an important pi og ram me In fund a 
mental and biological reseatch. 

FROM THE OLO WOfMD TO THE NEW Araldite® 
epoxy restns fronj-the cisa plant at Duxford, 
near Cambridge, are devel oped f or the bond i nq 
of concrete columns 4n Coventry Cathedral 
and the re-surfacing of Tower Bridge, they en¬ 
capsulate a tiny transistor or ere a principal 
component Jn the manufacture of the vacuum 
vessel for Harvyolfsgiant synchrotron Nirnrod. 


Rare metals ate supplied foi alloy* to withstand 
tempera! tes of al o/c 1000 C in the engines 
of jet planes 

Thousands of miles away CIBA scientists 
in New Jersey are experimenting with feed 
additives in the fight against animal disease; 
in Mexico City they search for fuither life¬ 
saving pharmaceuticals that may be locked in 
the fruit flowers, or leaves of botanical com¬ 
plexes Here is research that needs no pass¬ 
ports For any furtner information, write to 
CiBA United Kingdom Limited, 96 Piccadilly, W.U 


C IB A 

DYESTUFFS • PHARMACEUTICALS • RfcStyi$ - TECHNICAL APPLICATION PRODUCTS • PHOTOCHEMICALS • AGROCHEMICf* LS • RARE METALS 
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IN THE U.S.A. 

Eniery facilities ca$t speed 
up Customs dearanceofSyour 
urgent shipments. 

A U.S. Customs Inspector in our bonded.Terminals 
clears shipments on the spot. 

Arrivals reported by telephone to your customer or his agent on All Emery routes. 

Emery service available from the U.K. to: AUSTRALASIA, CANADA, SOUTH AFRICA, U.S.A., JAPAN, 

HONG KONG and the PHILIPPINES. 

- k * *<: V 

Emery offices in the U.K.: 

London Airport (U.K. Headquarters): Telex: No. 25211 Tel: SKYport 1833 
London (West End Office): Tel: Langham 9936 
Manchester Airport: Tel: Mercury 5262, ext 236 Manchester City: 

Tel: Trafford Park 2241 ^ 

Liverpool: Speke Airport. Tel: Garston 5581 
Birmingham: Tel: Central 3417 (B’ham): Scotlattd, Prestwick Airport: 

Tel: Prestwick 78006 1 





miosfals.a mountain 
wellbe a valuable asset, 
bring the prefect to a 
' profitable maturity involves ’ 
geological and feasibility 
• surveys; -financial and 
economic reports; deigning,, 
building and procuring of 
equipment; installing and 
^- Commissioning of plant; 
initial supervision of 
. production and personnel, 
etc* ' i*- 

The Edgar Allen Group* 
Imperial Steel Works, 
Sheffield 9 will undertake" 
to handle the entirp %,•[ •> ? 
processing projapf^ . J . 

combining tthese;,mariytV ; 
tasks in& qp& ryeat and ' X : « ! 
economical afchlevemwb. 
The book •’MateWats' ' - 
.Processing" explains in 
detail the comprehensive 
^prvice offered to the 
materials processing 
industry by the 
Edgar Allen Group. 
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Why do SO: many mi triivelfers bi 
their European trip In Frankfurt 


Because hardly any other European city Is better 
•Ituated or more centrally located. At the erossroads of so 
many European traffic routes, four-lane super-highways 
converge here from ali directions. Here is the junction point 
cf top express trains. Day In and day out, hundreds of air¬ 
planes land at Frankfurt’s international airport. Frankfurt is 
the hub of European air traffic. From here, with Lufthansa's 
Boeing 727 Europe Jet, you’re In London In 75 minutes, 
Copenhagen In 70 minutes, Stockholm In 105 minutes,. 
Madrid In 140 minutes, Rome In 95 minutes, Milan ip 00 njftiSS;# 
utCS, distant Athens In 175 minuted..' f/ahkfuft Use In Strife i'; 
heart of Central Europe - the ideal central hest^^Mtere^: 
for your trip to Europe. V - : ' v ' 1 : 


step on board a Lufthansa Je^^|f k |^^si)t{oy your first taste 
of German hospitality, k mk tk tAT# travel 

agency. - "See you Ip V: "- i 


Lufthansa - at hemMW 

—."fTT": K7r% " i X ^ L 
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more pleasant. 

Stay at a Hilton when you come 


to the States. 

In little ways it’s a lot like home. 


41LTON HOTELS AND INN$ IN THE U.3.A. 


In Nm York City 
The Waldorf-Antorfa 
The Statler Hilton 
The Now York Hilton 
it Rockefeller Canter 

In Chicago 

The Palmer House 
Hie Conrad Hilton 


and In those cities 
throughout the 
United States 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dallas, Tex. 
Den/fet, Cola. 
Oetroit, Mich. 

Ei Paso, Tea. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Honolulu, Hawai i 
Hourton,Tex. 
Kahsat.City, Mo. 
Lot Angela*, Calif. 


Milwaukee Wise. 
New Orleans, La. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

San Francisco. Calif. 
Seattle. Wash. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Terrytpwn, N.Y. 
Washington. O.C. 


For non-slip-up reservations. In any of the Hilton hotels and'Inn* In twenty-five cHlon throunb- 
out the United States call your Trivet Agent Airline, Steamship Company or any Hilton 
hotel or Hilton Reservations Office. In London HYDe Park, 8880. In Par»s 225-0706 in Frank¬ 
furt 284745, in Brussels 13-81-12. in Copenhagen *880-224, In Geneva 348290, in Gdtebor* 
190303, in Oslo 202250, in Stockholm 34 93 29, in Zurich 477474 in Be.rut 2I8-4TC 

See the U.S*A. on $18 per dey. IneludesHilton hotels, Grayltound Bus Transportation and 
sight-seeing tours. For* more Information ? >ntaot any Hilton hotel, Hilton Reservation Office 
or Greyhound Bus office-or your Travel Agent! 
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Together ... Moving into the future 

Movement in the future will assume many exciting and widely differing forms from supersonic air¬ 
craft to epace ships, from hovercraft to monorail. Yet whatever pattern emerges there will be ample 
oppoitunity for the proved metal of the age — copper and its alloys- — and for the enterprise and 
skill of the companies of the Delta Gi oup Europe’s largest manufacturers of non ferrous metals. 


THE DELTA METAL COMPANY LIMITED 

EAST 8RBINWICH • LONDON • S B.IO and DARTMOUTH STREET • BIRMINGHAM 7 
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A man on the move must leave many preciousthings 
behind. But his Samsonite luggage, never) 

This is luggage designed for today—light yet strong, 
slim and spacious and ready to go) 

Within its strikingly elegant 3* width, tfce Samsonite 
Attache can pack a surprising amount of 
business. Fitted with expandable folders. Snap shut 
the exclusive hidden locks and you have, in 
a strong magnesium frame, the business world’s 
most useful status symbpl. ... 

The Samsonite Silhouette Three-Suiter for men takes 
good care of everything you’ll need on 
even the longest business trip. Special fitments 
to ensure simple, crease-free packing. 

Who' said: “You can’t take it with you?”— 

Samsonite can! 

Samsonite Silhouette 

- The luggage that sets the pace the world over 

\V ’V.' ’V'* ’* , - • 1 '■> j » .■** •** ' * 

CotoUifringe* Tan • Ginger Tone • Deep Olive • Jet Black 3-SUITSR—Alligator • Oxford Grey • Deep Olive • Tanbark. 


The’Samsonite Commuter 
Attache 3* wide £16.0.0d.; 
for the man who likes to take even more, 
the 5* Diplomat at £19.0.0d. 



The Samsonite 
Silhouette 
Suiter £29.0.04* 


FOR COLOUR BROCHURES AND NAMES OF LOCAL STOCKISTS WRITE TO: SAMSONITE AT 26A ALBEMARLE STREET • LONDON W I TELEPHONE HYOE PARK 4011 
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about exporting businessmen 


Businessmen don't buy shares in BOAC. They With vital export contracts at stake, he can't Dunlop Footwear are also on the ball when it 

buy tickets. And every ticket bought is a wise afford too many time-wasting stopovers or comes to after-sales sendee. Realising that there 
investment. „ changes of plane. Leonard Thompson is a very is more tp BOAC than*, lost passenger flights. 

Take new business fbr example. „ busy business man. they often use its Air Cargo service to follow-up 

And the case of Leonard Thompson. A conscientious one, too. sales with speedy, efficient deliveries. 

As Sales Manager of Dunlop Footwear Ltd , His company gets mad if they're not ahead Dunlop Footwear sales staff have flown to 
he is continually broadening his company's of their competitors. Whether the destination every country served by JBOAC. They know 
hori 7 ons Any chance of orders anywhere in is Teheran, Toronto or Tokyo* they want to get BOAC jearts about exporting businessmen, 
the w orld, and he'll go after them. there directly and quickly. , They have a super sales graph to prove it. 


BOAC TAKES GOOD CARE... OF YOU 



IftlTlSM OVIRSIAS AIRWAYI CORPORATION 
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Moods of Resentment 

I T has become a habit among those who want to get rid of this Govemmeril 
to go on instant safari against Mr George Brown whenever Opportunity offcrSj 
which it very often does. This is largely because the critics have a comfy 
knowledge that they will be joined by many of those who should be the Govern¬ 
ments most loyal supporters, but who can generally be relied upon to rally 
behind Mr Brown only by kicking him in the rump. This convening of 
castigators gives one pause in taking as an opening text this week the latest 
very attackable effusion from Mr Brown: when, in another of his wretche d ly 
unguarded weekend speeches to political audiences, he tatted of a * sleazy 
campaign ” against the Government by big money interests, including the City 
and “ paid agencies ” in the press and advertising. But that ill-considered speech 
does serve as an obvious starring point for comments on something that is becom¬ 
ing increasingly disturbing. The subject, vague and ethereal though it may 
sound, is Britain’s Emerging National Mood. 

“ The English people,” said Walter Bagehot , u do not easily change their rooted 
opinions, but they have a great many unrooted opinions.’* Any particular'bourse 
cf events is therefore M sure for a moment to excite a sort of twinge of conver¬ 
sion to something or other." There can be long argument how far these twinges 
of conversion to something or other, or perhaps stiff more im p ort an t against 
something or other, really rule Britain. But the eight months of this Labour 
Government have now given rise to a lot of such twinges among and also about 
the main forces that matter in Britain: the business world, the financial world, 
the civil service, the press, the trade unions, the two principal political parties 
and the most volatile sections of the mass electorate itself. At a moment of 
spreading disappointment and therefore exasperation at the latest economi c news 
(see page 1417 ), it is appropriate to try to dissect them. 

To begin at last October’s beginning, and among the industrial and financial 
world. It is a rough truism that at the outset of this Labour G overn m e n t 
practising industrialists were inclined to lean over backward to give Labour the 
benefit of every possible doubt, while the City of London was too often inclined 
to lean over forward to shower on it the irascibility of every possible fantasy. 
This was in some ways surprising because the Government’s opening spasm 
of activity, its resort to policies of squeeze in order to maintain tile fixed exchange 
parity of the pound, was a brave (even if badly managed) battle to do some tilings 
which industry would not necessarily like in order to defend the things that 
the City holds most dear. But anybody who talked to top managers during 
Mr Wilson’s first hundred days could detect their real desire that Labour’s 
vague formulae for purposive and selective intervention in the economy might 
get things moving more quickly than the Conservatives had managed to do 
By contrast, anybody who went to the City at this time was apt to be met with 
the retailing of venomous personal slanders against every cabinet minister under 
the sun, and to be disturbed by the spectacle of men in charge of millions of 
pounds of investible funds who solemnly propounded that the policy of this 
rather conservative Labour Government was motivated by a deep-laid inter¬ 
national communist plot. This neurosis in the City was something that promi¬ 
nent pubSc servants in the City, ftbm the Governor of the Bade of England 
down, should have considered it their prime duty to try to check in their public 
utterances, however much they disagreed with particular facets of government 
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policy in their private policy recommendations; unfortu¬ 
nately , some public utterances at this time put more emphasis 
on private policy disagreements instead, and this was a bad 
mistake. 

That, presumably, was the background to Mr Brown’s ill- 
tempered remarks last weekend about a “ sinister conspiracy ” 
against the Government, a conspiracy from which he specifi¬ 
cally exculpated “productive industry.” By now, however, 
Mr Brown is out of date. Although the City remains in bitter 
opposition to the Government, there has been some reaction 
there against its previous neurosis. Unfortunately for 
Labour, however, the Government since the Finance Bill has 
lost many practising industrialists 9 support. Top managers 
are now more nearly united with financiers and non-executive 
directors in regarding this Labour administration as a pretty 
dreary mess. 

A mong the top civil service, the Labour Government is re¬ 
garded with more charity, although also with that feeling 
of ineffable superiority which is the service's trademark. The 
main field in which the British civil service is at present pro¬ 
gressive and liberal is that it believes in industrial competi¬ 
tion ; it is opposed to political cosseting of aircraft industries 
and fanners and uneconomic railway lines, and in this Labour 
has so far proved braver than it had expected. The main 
field in which top civil servants are protectionist is in the 
protection of their own anonymous powers of influence, and 
the main sense in which they are conservative is in their 
resistance to disturbance by new experiments. When Labour 
first came in, the permanent civil service feared that Labour's 
imports of “ outside brains-trusters ” into the temporary civil 
service might disrupt its own intellectual oligarchy; but in 
fact, except in the debacle of the Finance Bill, these outsiders 
have had no real power. There was also the incident of the 
daring Sunday newspaper which tried to establish a Whitehall 
correspondent in .order to inform the British public on how 
decisions which affected them were actually taken. Downing 
Street has pleased Whitehall by an edict (which the Con¬ 
servatives would not necessarily have made) that the unfor¬ 
tunate first incumbent should have no access to any worth¬ 
while sources at all. 

As for Labour's own intended experiments, control over 
general economic policy remains tightly within the Treasury's 
orthodox grip, and it is noteworthy that five of the most con¬ 
troversial legislative promises in last November's Queen's 
Speech (steel, land, leaseholds, ombudsman, political contri¬ 
butions) have proved promises unfulfilled; they are not now 
going to be introduced in this session after all. Apart from 
the watered down and probably unworkable Rent Bill, the 
main field in which “ hasty experimentation ” has been given 
its head is in the disastrous Finance Bill. As we have argued 
before, the real danger about corporation tax is that Britain’s 
most valuable scarce resource—its capacity for change—has 
been recklessly squandered. If the Conservatives come back 
quickly to power, they are likely to re-inherit an established 
civil service which is rather more anti-experimentalist even 
than before. 

Next the press. It is a bit odd that Mr Brown lost 
weekend singled it out as part of his supposed “sinister 
conspiracy ” against the Government. Although most 
newspaper proprietors are Conservative, it is a fair judg- 

I \ 
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ment that most opinion-forming journalists—on the news-* 
papers and on the increasingly, important television network^ 
—happen at this ^KMn^nt of time to belong to what might 
be called the liberal-tprogressive group of the middle 
class. They thus belong to one of the two broad float¬ 
ing groups in the electorate which suffered some twinge 
of conversion to Conservative in the early 1950s and 
then another and smaller twinge of conversion to Labour in 
the early 1960s. The other floating group in the electorate 1 
has been a certain segment of the skilled working class. To 
judge from the available evidence, it has been this second 
and working-class group which has probably swung back most 
against Labour since October. There has been some swing 
back among the progressive middle class, reflected also in 
sectors of the press, but general press treatment of the Gov¬ 
ernment; has not approached to the lampooning of the grouse 
moor mentality which poor Mr Macmillan had, to bear in 
his last two years. However, although the general tone of 
the press is semi-sympathetic, some journalists can be as 
incredibly prickly as some civil servants when they feel they 
are being treated with less than portentous respect. There 
is a danger that Mr Brown's allegations of general anti-govern¬ 
ment bias may stir sufficient resentment to cause more anti- 
government bias in some newspapers from now on. And this, 
together with growing public resentment of the trade unions, 
could have large political implications. 


I s the shape of politics within the two major parties likely 
to be fundamentally altered by reactions to \yhat has 
happened in the past eight months? There may be some 
tendency for the Conservatives to move slightly further to the 
right in opposition than they would have done in government, 
but this trend is not at present going very far. This is largely 
because in the polite struggle for the succession, which domi¬ 
nates Conservative politics just now, there happens at present 
to be no rallying leader of the right wing, in the role once 
filled by Lord Salisbury or Mr Hogg. Some would call Mr 
Powell a leader of a possible lurch to the right, but he is 
the antithesis of the sort of political boss for whose favours 
other contenders might manoeuvre in the hope that he will 
throw blocks of support their way ; Mr Powell hugs principles, 
not supporters, holily to himself. 

The bigger medium-term political question now must be 
what is going to happen to the mood of the Labour party. 
The main twinge of conversion within it during these last 
eight months has been yet another obvious twinge towards 
love of office itself. Probably the big historical development 
from Labour’s victory in 1945 was that it was thereby saved 
from becoming a near-pacifist party which (if in opposition) 
might well have opposed a containment policy towards 
“socialist Russia” even after Stalin showed his spots. 
Possibly the big historical development from Labour's victory 
of 1964 is that it has thereby been saved from becoming the 
party clamouring to give way to aggressiv^ Chinese expan¬ 
sionism either ; one dreads to think what the party would have 
been doing if President Johnson's present policies in Vietnam 
had been in train when a Conservative government *was in 
office in Britain. Some of this greater toughness in foreign 
affairs, and some of its mote favourable attitude to integration 
with Europe, may stick wj$i I^bppr jf, |he party soon goes 
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-may fester of a. bankers’ tptpp. ft ,f% ponccivabk ttpt the 
Labour party may fight future, electiops oo up p-kWaskiooed 
anti-Gty, anti-capitafist, ({lack pqputyt platfprm f$K is 
a mood of resentment which .afi seaside people ought,, t* 
want to avoid. „ , , . 


Moscow’s Fateful Choice . , : 

The Russian leaders* dilemma over the Vietnam war 

is delaying the decisions they will soon have to make-on both • 

foreign and domestic policies 1 

' *k * r 

I n the eight months since Mr Khrushchev felly his successors States in a better understanding with China. On thecoo&aty* 

have shown a prudent disinclination to commit them- on June 14th, in one of its shrillest anti-Russian attacks,>£bc 

selves too deeply to any particular line of action. But the Peking People's Daily castigated the present Soviet leaders as 

luxury of marking time may not be granted them much dangerous “ Khrusbcbevitea in, disguise. 9 ’ In recent mO flffft 

longer. The last congress of the Soviet Communist party a constant refrain in all Russian pronouncements ha*be€0» 

f- was held in October 1961. If the rules are respected, as they “ socialist unity in the face of imperialist aggression.” # Xbe 

have been since the death of Stalin, the twenty-third congress Chinese, in equally constant refrain, dismiss this a6 a fraud, 

ought to be held within the next four months. By October, They have made it plain that their price for unity is nothing 

therefore, Russia's present leaders will have to take a public less than a complete Russian break with the United States, 

stand on the main problems, domestic and international, that They describe Russian aid to North Vietnam as a fake, and 

are now exercising them. If they do not, if no congress is allege that, in order to avoid a conflict ,wUh Washington, the 

in fact summoned, this will almost certainly indicate major Russians ace informing k in advance ab^ut their military 

dissension in the Krimlin. " installations in North Vietnam. 1 ' < 

In the policy debates that are presumably now going on in From the Chinese point of view, the war in Vietnam can 

Moscow, uncertainty about what is going to happen outside serve one of two purposes, Jt cap either discredit 4 the 

the Soviet Union must be making agreed decisions on Khrushchev doctrine of co-existence, thereby making per- 

domestic policies even harder to reach. Will the years manent the breach between MosfcoW and Washington; or ft 

immediately ahead be a time of tension and “ vigilance ” ? can demonstrate to the world, and particularly to the Afro- 

Or will they be a period of relatively quiet co-existence during Asians now assembling at Algiers, and to the Latin Americans 

which the Russians can safely concentrate on cultivating who may join them there, that Russia is only a phoney 

their own garden ? Much will depend on what happens in champion of wars of “ national liberation.” Western com- 

Vietnam, and on how much the crisis there continues to mentators argue that the only reliable basis for constructive 

bedevil Moscow’s relations with both the Americans and the co-existence is to accept the principle that the frontiers of 

Chinese communism are fixed—and not only in Europe. But if the 

One reason for Mr Khrushchev’s removal was that, in his Russians accepted this, they would seem to be justifying the 

anxiety to get closer to Washington, he seemed to be leading Chinese accusation that they have formed a holy alliance with 

Russia straight into a collision with China. His successors the Americans for the preservation of the status quo . It 

dearly hoped to get the best of both worlds and remain on would mean relinquishing the leadership of the revolutionary 

^ reasonable terms with both Washington and Peking. Mr movement outside Europe to Peking without even a fight. At 

Kosygin’s visit to Hanoi in February demonstrated that the present, the official Russian line is to avoid any fateful 

Russians hoped to secure a communist victory in Vietnam decision by denying the need for one. As Mr Demichev, one 

that would be sufficiently disguised with face-saving devices of the Soviet party secretaries, has put it: M Some people are 

to be acceptable to the Americans This would prove to the foisting a false choice on us—either to support the liberation 

world that Mr Mao was wrong in holding that co-existence struggle of the peoples, or to pursue the policy of peaceful 

ruled out the spread of communism. The Russians have co-existence. In reality such a dilemma does not exist.”'Tbe 

painfully stuck to this thesis, although they have in fact been Russians still seem to hope that the present war can be ended 

getting the worst of both worlds as a result. both with American face saved and with the Vietcong 

In the international climate created by the crises in Vietnam achieving the substance of their aims. But as the wat builds 

and Santo Domingo, the Russian leaders dare not enter into up, this middle course becomes narrower and narrower, 

any serious talks with the United States, whom they themselves 
now denounce as the chief “imperialist gendarme.” They 

cannot even negotiate publicly with America’s loyal parthers nnHF debate about what kind df economic policies should 
such as Mr Wilson. Only General de Gaulle, who has openly 1 be announced at the forthcoming congress must largely 
dissociated himself from American actions in Vietnam and turn on whether this middle road in Vietnam looks like 

the Caribbean, remains as an acceptable contact in the West. remaining tenable. Russia’s new five-year plan for x $66 to 

But Moscow has not been able to find any compensation for 1970 should now be receiving its final touches Some of its 

the inevitable worsening of its relations With the United long-term targets must already be fixed. The decision 
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back to opposition. But it is doubtful if the party’s present 
domestic policies will jstidk with it* because Labour has not 
really worked out what these are. The big danger—exempli¬ 
fied again by Mr Browns speech—is that if Labour is driven 
out of office by continuing economic misfortune, the myth 
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announced by Mr Brezhhev in March to invest more money 
in agriculture covers the next five years. The plans for ex¬ 
panding the chemical industry, inherited from Mr 
Khrushchev, are also long-term ones. But there still remains 
a choice to be made on the extent to which defence and 
heavy industry can or should be denied resources in the 
interests of the consumer and the farmer. 

This is no longer just a question of targets and priorities, 
but of methods of planning as well. Most Russians agree 
that the growing complexity of the Soviet economy has made 
it urgently necessary to overhaul the planning machinery. 
But how far should the reforms go ? And in which direction? 
In Mr Khrushchev's time there were already experiments 
(associated with the name of Professor Liberman) in making 
profitability the main criterion of efficiency. These have been 
gradually extended in light industry; but if their more general 
introduction is now being contemplated, this will raise the 
whole question of future relationships between management, 
the party and the trade unions. It will also raise the very 
delicate question of how far it is possible to relinquish control 
from above, and how fast. 

If the Russian leaders do decide definitely either to proceed 
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boldly \Vith tbc# econbkic liijetlnit? or fo'p&r d&m toto 
cold storage because of 'the difficult international skuatiopctb 
say nothing of some Communists doctrinal qualms),' t this 
decision may be accompanied by significant changes in the 
leadership. So far there has, rather strikingly, been no major 
upheaval since Kir Khrushchev’s departure. But this lack of 
change is more,probably an indication of uneasy stalemate 
theft of a really united front. The leadprsbip’r shifting 
alignments are not easily identified. But Mx Kosygin, the 
prince minister, a relatively open-minded man most of whose 
career has been spent fit running’ light industry, is probably 
readier for economic experiment and reform than is Mr 
Brezhnev, the first party secretary, who baa risen to the top 
mainly through the party apparatus and through political 
work in the armed forces. It cannot be assumed, however, 
that all those who seek reform at home are also advocates of 
extreme caution in foreign policy. What is certain is that the 
definition of “ co-existence ” lies at the heart of the present 
debate among Russia’s leaders, and that the domestic policies 
disclosed at the party congress (assuming it is duly held on 4 
time) will be much influenced by the course of the conflict in 
Vietnam. 


The Commonwealth’s Rhodesia 

An inquiry into a major problem before this week’s 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference 


S IX plain propositions about Rhodesia should be set down 
at the outset of a week in which, for the Commonwealth's 
leaders at least, it will be a major subject of debate. 

One. The British Government cannot get the African 
and Asian members of the Commonwealth to endorse any 
scheme for a constitutional deal with Rhodesia's prime minister 
that left him in a position to stave off majority rule for an 
indefinite period. 

Two. Britain cannot, at present, get Mr Ian Smith to 
accept any scheme that does not leave him in such a position. 

Three. While Mr Smith continues to stick (however 
dubiously) to bis present constitution, Britain's own political 
situation will prevent it from taking any forceful action—such 
as imposing economic sanctions or sending in troops— 
to compel white Rhodesians to accept majority rule. 

Four. If the white Rhodesians were to rebel, Mr Wilson 
would be bound by his repeated oaths to do his best to strangle 
Rhodesia's economy. He might count on being supported in 
this by America, even if the pledge given by the Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs on Tuesday does not 
have the value of a similar pledge from President Johnson. 
In fact the mere threat of such action, as our special corre¬ 
spondent reports below, already seems to have deterred Mr 
Smith from seriously contemplating rebellion. 

Five. It is in Britain's short-term interest to be seen to 
be pursuing, at least by negotiation, the aim of political 
advance for the Africans. 

Six. It is in the West’s long-term interest that whatever 
any western country does should lead toward majority rule 
in Rhodesia. There are two sound reasons for this sixth 


point. The first is easily said: it is the right thing to do. 

The second is complex. The way to see it is to look at 
the leaders of the Commonwealth countries in Africa, motf 
of whom are now in London. All of them—even Dr Nkrumah 
—are, by comparison with their potential alternatives, men 
who, while embodying Africa's own aspirations, represent no 
threat to the West's true interests, and have claims to its 
support. President Johnson might be happy to see their 
equivalents in Central America. At least he would hardly feel 
a need to use his marines on any of them. But the fact must 
be faced that many of the African leaders' more naive possible. 
successors would be really likely to throw open their gates to 
the Chinese communists or to chaos, or to both. Realisation 
of this made President Kenyatta stay at home during the 
Commonwealth conference. To him, Mr Chou En-lai’s 
diptum that Africa is ripe for revolution at once prompts the 
question: revolution against whom ? The answer is, of course, 
against Mr Kenyatta. And his enemies* best propaganda 
weapon is the charge that he is a u tool of the British and the 
Americans." A good way to get young Africarys to believe 
this falsehood is to brand him as ineffective in the face of 
what they regard as western support for the white govern¬ 
ments of southern Africa. 

None of this means that Britain ought tonse force in Rho¬ 
desia just to keep Mr Kenyatta and his fellow presidents in 
power elsewhere/ That would he both absurd and wrong. 
But it does mean that cvenr western decision in regard to 
Rhodesia, or, to qther parts ot sout^ern Africa* must he related 
to clear vrestecq longrU^t aims* with fujl awareness Of the 
effect of every such decision in all African minds. This is 
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For, their part, the white fchodpsian? are beginning toilook 
to their owq strengths gpd weflfchcages, as the following report 
from our special correspondent shows. We publish it in 
\ztens« because y/e believe that it. sets out the first really 
detailed analysis, of the economic harpers in die way of a 
unilateral declaration of independence. *, > 

—and Rhodesia’s 

(Saks bury, Rhodesia 

N'the relative cahn that has prevailed since the elections of 
May 7th., white Rhodesian politicians seem to have made 
& more realistic appraisstl of their economy and of what strains 
it could and could not surmount As a result they appear to 
have decided that an abrupt severance of all trade and financial 
relations with Britain and the rest of the Commonwealth would 
be an exorbitant price for the trappings of an independence 
they already enjoy in substance In other words, it seems 
\ erv much as though a unilateral declaration of independence 
(UDI) has been stjetve^l except as a slogan 
This does not mean that the threat of economic sanctions 
Lould coerce white Rhodesians into agreeing to African 
majority rule In your correspondent’s opinion, not even the 
severest privations are likely to succeed m tips* But Mr 
Wilson’s repeated warnings since last October that “ disastrous 
economic damage ” would follow a UDI are now recognised 
as no bjuff Today, there is growing evidence that Rhodesia’s 
government takes Mr Wilson’s threat as seriously as its 
business community always did 
It is impossible to compute exactly how much disruption 
would follow Rhodesia’s expulsion from the sterling area, the 
London money market and her traditional export markets 
But a financial reporter, going on the published warnings of 
Rhodesia’s business community, on the somewhat more pre¬ 
cise estimates made privately by leading Rhodesians, and on 
his own calculations, can venture to suggest in very broad 
terms some ot the probable damage The country’s balance 
Df payments, which after crediting capital inflows showed a 
minute surplus of £100,doo in 1964, could turn into a deficit 
rf perhaps £50 million ; there is a widespread belief that Rho- 
Jesia’s currency would drop in value or be devalued 1 by around 
ij per cent in foreign exchange markets ; exports might Shrihk 
by aboiit half to some £60 million ; and industrial output 
might fall by as much as 40 per cent. Add a virtual throttling 
it pank predit, an unknown number of bankruptcies dnd un- 
:mployed, plus'ad inevitable‘rise in cofrts, and it may be sug¬ 
gested that gros$ national product migfer fall by at leaii 20 
tercent. The calculations behind these vCry brOad a^dmp- 
tbh's atfc $et out below. ’ n r u 

A convenient starting point h the tobacco industry,'which 
a$t yeir secured 1 abbot a third of tdtal ekpoit bahiingsf of 
£120 million. The Tobacco Trade A&sdciaffoh of Rhodesia 
las warned* pubhefy 'that & UDI wofcfd cost Afc country at 
east 62 per cent of its present eitporr hia&eBritain 
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fioaj curbs on its productions* Rhodpsia, would kmm-pm* diffr- 
culty finding alternative marketVrTh* industry <?ftimal»XiW 
crops might have to be rednqeti by a thirds 
mgs would drop for more,, in 1964* pr^e^nttef 

price for Rhodesian tobacco averaged 36d. a pound, that paid 
by other buyers, *xi. On the unlikely aftwmptioo dm 
the equivalent of the 2964 crop could all be s^felat tfccjtatgr 
price in new markets k would fetch £27 milUpn instead, of 
£35 million Reduce the crop by the stipulated third, and 
the figure comes down to around £i& mUhotii Allow jthe 
widespread Rhodesian assumption that a price cut of * dc- 
valuation of 25 per cent would be accessary to sell the tobacco 
at all, and you are left with £13 tnittk>n-odd, 1 f 

The outlook is possibly bleaker sltiU for sugar,’Rhodesia 4 * 
second agricultural export. Here* a UDI would threaten 86 
per cent of existing export markets* including Britain, Canada, 
the United States and African states. The loss of prefer¬ 
ential Commonwealth and United States prices alone would 
lop about £1 million off export earnings of £6 million. 
Assuming exports were curtailed in a glutted wodd market* 
plus a price cut as with tobacco* export earnings could drop to 
between £2 and £3 million. 

The nascent industrial sector might be hit hardest More 
than a third of Rhodesia’s output of manufactures is sold 
abroad * about 66 per cent of these exports go to Zambia and 
another 22 per cent to Malawi and Britain. Leaving aside a 
probable decline in domestic sales, the immediate prospect 
would be a largely irreplaceable loss of nearly 9b pto ccht of 
existing export markets. 1 Although exports to South Africa 
and Portugal are expected to increase under new trade agree¬ 
ments, the prospects here are for a limited range’and quantity 
of Rhodesian manufactures, mostly cheaper clothing and foot- 
si car In the event, total industrial output might drop by 
well over a third Some industries, notably tyre manufacture 
and motor cai assembly, might be throttled for lack of essential 
imports A number of individual firms, some now exporting 
fully half their output to Zambia and Malawi, are expected 
to go to the wall Thus manufacturing output could drop to 
something like £70 million from last year’s £125 million, 
and exports to under £10 million from £45 million. 

About 15,000 of Rhodesia’s white labour force of 85,900 
is employed in industry, another 48,000 in commence fetid 
the service industries, against only 4,000 m agriculture. It 
is these employees who tend to be the strongest supporters of 
a “tough line,” and who would suffer first were it adopted. 
Moreover, the 65,000 Africans employed by industry are 
mainly Rhodesian (unlike farm workers, v$ry many of whom 
come frbm other countries). Thus unemployment among them 
would add appreciably to social and economic disruption. 

What about the financial sector? Expect earnings, on the 
assumptions made above, could fall to half of 1964V £120 
millibn. Since virtually three-quarters of Rhodesians imports 
are industrial taw materiel* and Other essential basie go^te, a 
corresponding redaction "would prove very difficult indeed. 
A devaluation might reduce the Volume Of consumer imports 
considerably, bht teving* fiOre would be offset by thfc' higher 
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tost of industrial materials. The total import bill may 
initially hot be reduced by much more than, say, £20 
milli on frond last year’s £110 miUion-^it would not redly 
come down until domestic recession began to bite, in the 
firft instance, then, one could expect last year’s healthy 
export-import balance to deteriorate by £40 million or more. 
Presuming that the capital Inflow* already down to £$\ million 
in 1964, then disappeared, last' 1 year’s thty overall surplus 
would be transformed intoa deficit of around £50 million. 

On the distribution of the assets of the former federal 
central bank' av the beginning of June, Rhodesia received as 
its share foreign exchange reserves of about £30 million, 
plus about £*± million in gold. On the basis of these, the 
likelihood is that, after a short burst of initial stockpiling, 
imports would need to be very drastically restricted, even at 
the price Of a further blow to domestic industrial output. 
There is, it is true, an unknown total of foreign securities 
held by Rhodesians, who were buying these at a rate of about 
£i6\ million a year until about a year ago, when restrictions 
were imposed. But any funds from the sale of these would 
probably be blocked in London and New York, and the 
owners of such securities would surely be the last to wish 
any other arrangement. 

The closing of the London money market, coupled with a 
drain on the balance of payments, would pull down domestic 
bank deposits. Some 80 per cent of the tobacco crop is 
ordinarily financed by bank loans ; and in the peak month 
of April, just before the start of the annual tobacco sales, 
the ratio of advances to deposits in Salisbury runs to an 
astounding 73 per cent or more. During federation. Northern 
Rhodesia’s coppcrbelt deposits financed Salisbury's borrow* 
ing: now Zambian deposits help to do so indirectly through 
the London head offices of the overseas banks that serve both 
countries. In the event of a UDI, the producers of export 
crops would surety get priority, leaving very little indeed 
for industrialists, who>normally operate in Rhodesia on very 
high credit margins. 

Well under half Rhodesia's whites were born outside the 
country* and although many of these are among Mr Smith's 
most vociferous supporters, they would be among the first 
to flee to South Africa if a recession came. The security 
forces would thus be depleted at the very time when privation 
might excite African unrest. No doubt Rhodesians might 
survive all this, but not lightly. 

B Y contrast, the economic future looks fair if the whites 
only keep their heads. Certainly some difficulties lie 
ahead. Commonwealth preferences are on their way out for 
everyone. Zambia and Malawi are fostering their own sugar 
and tobacco industries, and the markets they offer Rhodesian 
manufactured goods may shrink in time. Yet the Rhodesian 
economy already possesses an inherent strength that allowed it 
to survive the break-up of federation far better than was 
expected, partly because diversification has begun to bear 
fruit, partly because of the very high proportion of Africans 
in the cash economy—about 30 per cent compared with 20 
per cent In Zambia and a mere 7 per cent in Malawi. Three 
of Rhodesia 1 !* main exports, sugar, meat and clothing, are 
items for whhh there is normally a steadily growing demand 
m developing countries* and there are thus prospects of ex- 
markets for them in Africa. In addition, a start 
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ha* been madein pfoppmg secondary industry with sued 
production based 60 excellent depoaitsof link and high grade 
ore ; a pilot plant ha* begun producing ferro alloy*; produc¬ 
tion of nitrogenous fertilisers is being developed. 

Far the most arresting prospect* are offered by the vast 
development scheme for the lowvdd, where the price ‘ of 
land ha* increased some 25-fold in the five years since the 
start of immense irrigation projects. 1 Here, the warm nights 
give crops an uninterrupted growing cycle, producing 
sugar yields vastly in excess of those in Natal, Mauritius and 
Cuba. Over the past decade, sugar production in the area 
has increased from 2,000 to 300,000 tons a year, and is 
expected to jump to 500,000 tons by 1968. Government 
plans*for tile .area envisage an inVesfinentTof £290.to £250 
mjHfon Over the hose 23 years to foster the'growing jp£cotton, 
barley, tobacco, fibre crops, soya beans, tropical fruit, lucerne 
as wdl as cattle breeding on a large scale, and on present 
estimates the area is expected eventually to provide about 
123,000 new jobs for Africans. However, a large part of the 
development funds will have to be raised abroad, and in the * 
world’s competitive capital markets investors will demand 
some adequate assurance of peaceful development. Under 
UDI they would not get it. 


—and Britain’s 

Where does all this leave Mr Wilson and Mr Botiomlcy? 

It probably leaves them safe from a UDI, but still with a 4j 
white-ruled Rhodesia as a colony. It is still official British 
doctrine that Rhodesia is Britain’s responsibility alone—how¬ 
ever much other Commonwealth members’ advice might be 
politely listened to. Short of a UDI there would be no 
present point in calling in physical Commonwealth assistance, 
as distinct from moral support. The British Government has 
no option but to go on pressing, however futilely, for constitu¬ 
tional advance. White obstinacy apart, one large obstacle to 
this until now has been the African nationalists’ refusal to 
accept anything less than the whole loaf—a new constitution 
putting them in power at once. This would, in practice, v 
sending in troops ; and this must be rejected. 

The task, therefore, is to work as hard on the blacks as 
on the whites. The message to be got across is that, short 
of Mr Smith suddenly losing his head, Britain will not put 
the Africans^ in power in Rhodesia straight away. The most 
Britain could conceivably dp now would be to extract a com¬ 
promise advance from Mr Smith that might leave him still 
in control, but further advance the Africans towards power 
while giving them safeguards (however limited m substance) 
against the whites reneging. The Africans can, in today's bard * 
world, have that or noting. In this task of persuading them 
to face facts Mr Wilson might wdl call on other Common- 
wealth leaders to lend a band. It is doubtful whether he 
would get it. Yet such an approach would at least underline 
Britain’s wiHingnes$ to try. Forthc rest, the Rhodesian situ¬ 
ation may have to be accepted^ both London and Salisbury 
—*8 wdl as the Conupon^^ one of those in which a 
certain amount of time must pass before anything radically 
new happens. Either way. 
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VIETNAM 

The Wilson 

lAt r wilson ha$ all this week been build* 
1VJL ing up great preparations for seizing 
the limelight in a peacemaking effort over 
Vietnam—an effort which may at least make 
peace for him with his own left wing. His 
performance at question time on Tuesday 
was a hors d’oeyvre of delight: a hint of 
tremendous tales of secret statesmanship 
“ when all can be told,* a tone of nicely 
judged respectful regret for even the most 
egregious left winger, a half promise of all 
sorts of hopeful new moves being brewed, 
lessrs Warbey and Co were left clutching 
tfcn air. It seemed likely by Thursday 
afternoon that Mr Wilson hoped to lead a 
Commonwealth mission of Afro-Asian 
prime ministers to the main countries con* 
cerned with the Vietnam crisis, in order to 
discuss the terms on which peace could 
be made. The aim will be to do something 
that does not annoy Washington, but that at 
least looks spectacular. If anything Mr 
Wilson essays does bring an acceptable 
peace any nearer, he will deserve all kudos. 
Even if it does not succeed, he has been 
under great political pressure to do some¬ 
thing. It is therefore not unfair tp look at 
what he does m political terms. <r 
0 Probably the Prime Minister has not 
been greatly embarrassed by critical ques¬ 
tions and back bench motions, or even by 
the warning letter from the 80 Labour MPs. 
They all serve to strengthen, rather than 
weaken, any approach he may make to 
Washington, without involving him in any 
real trouble at Westminster. The one thing 
that would be disastrously humiliating for 
the Prime Minister, if the war docs drag on, 
would be a vote about Vietnam in the House 
wuh sufficient back bench Labour abstfcn- 
tivks foe the Government to be dependent 
on the support of the Tories. The fact that 
such support would, in the nature of things, 
be certain would not soften the psycho¬ 
logical blow to the Government’s prestige. 

And Mr Wilson’s left wing problems do 
not stop at his back benches. During the 
last few days, eyes have been turned on to 
the left wingers in the Government, par¬ 
ticularly Mr Cousins. For some time, 
rumours have been seeping out of the Cabi¬ 
net room to the effect that Mr Cousins is 
less than enchanted with political life. The 
savaging he has had from the Tories this 
week over his statement about machine tools 
is not likely ro have made him any happier. 
Unfortunately for Mr Wilson, Mr Cousins 
is the one left winger who is not expendable, 
if only because, out of office, he is the one 
man whet could give the left the pational 
leadership, which at the moment it lacks. 
fOne can*; however* fairly confidently imag¬ 
ine the Prime Minister’s approach: a flat* 


Pilgrimage 

tering reference to all that Frank has done 
“ for the movement,” regret that he should 
even think of giving up the great modern¬ 
ising work in the qrudal field of technology, 
a hint perhaps of even bigger jobs to come. 
Mr Wilson, having himself walked out of a 
Labour Government, should be well versed 
in how to prevent anyone giving him the 
same treatment. And, in wooing anybody 
on the left, any dramatic pilgrimage in 
search of peace in Vietnam will be impor¬ 
tant. 


DEFENCE 

More for Less? 

L ast week-end’s ministerial get-together 
4 at Chequers had been billed as a 
study-group on defence matters. Perhaps 
foreknowledge of the disastrous trade 
figures rushed in like a ghost and spoiled 
the party : this Government seems fated 
never to have time to spare for cod reflec¬ 
tion on the important long-term issues. 
But a couple of ideas have been sufficiently 
bandied about to be worth discussing. The 
first is that defence spending should be held 
at its present level of £2,000 million) 
allowing increases only to meet a decline in 
money values but not to match increases 
in national production. The second is that 
since over half the spending on defence 
goe9 on manpower, the way to make cuts 
is in manpower. 

The first notion is superficially an 
attractive one : it would mean that cuts 
would come slowly and steadily, not fast 
and furiously by drastic crashmgs of the 
economy axe. But target-setting of this sort 
is invariably eye-wash. What is needed 
now is a nice quick relief on the foreign 
payments side pt defence spending, which 
would show up in the figures and impress 
the foreigners who matter There is no 
reason to suppose that Britain, if it gets the 
rest of the economy right, cannot Support 
defence expenditure at the recent propor¬ 
tion of GNP (around 7 per cent)—if spend¬ 
ing at this rate is necessary. The point i* 
to get over the short-term hump, not to 
promise notional savings for the future. 

If manpower is to be saved, there are two 
conceivable ways of doing so. One is to 
cut down Rhine Army, the other to 
abandon some sizeable overseas base 
(Aden ?). The first depend^ on the general 
review,d Nato’s strategy that Mr Healey 
is riglmy pressing ftp, even if his motives 
for dqjflg it am so evidently national ones 
aa %p acupse the wariness qf his dUes. The 
second depends ok giving up a substantial 
part of me role e^t o*> Sue* - to whose 
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Importance the Labotirbzroy hat tinth&fcJ 
tagty comcMtted' itiell. A oo4ft%n6oa 
of these two tafeans of «ving taea sfi<T 
money has been suggested f Jbyfcertuadiig'' 
Nato and the Germans dud Rhine'Army 
could be kept at mound it)' pt esenf 
strength, on the overt (rattier' turn the 
pHsent tacit) understanding that ft la id' 
fact I mobile strategic reserve, father than 
an army permanently committed tythe soil 
of Europe. This proposal has tyro self- 
evident disadvantages. First, though the 
Germans might be got to accept it, they 
would not be likely to pay more for it than 
they are paying already. Secondly, the 
necessary transport aircraft, if they were to 
be quickly available, would have to be 
bought from the United Sute^-with 
what ? So surely it is the east-of-Suez 
role, in spite of the Government’s ill- 
advised commitment to maintain it, that 
may have to be cut—-for budgetary as wed 
as for long-term strategic reasons ? 

COMMON MARKET 

Unwilling into the Marsh 

T wo major events have well and truly 
launched the dommoamarket^ annual 
crisis for 19(5. One iyas President de 
Gaulle’s visit to Chancellor Erhard in BOnq 
on June nth and 12th, and tjfe other waf 
the meeting hi Brussels 04 June 14th and 
15th of the foreigrl ministers dt the Six. Both 
sets of talks leave the impression that the 
French no longer feel, as they have done in 
the past two years, that they are in a posi¬ 
tion to dictate terms. This is in spite of 
earlier rumours in Paris that the common 
market might be paralysed over what Presi¬ 
dent de Gaulle regards as funds for French 
farmers, and the European Commission and 
the Dutch consider to be funds for a federal 
community with an effective parliament. 

Most Germans now seem to recognise 
that, after the Bonn talks, Herr Erhard’s pet 
electoral dream that the Six might hold a 
summit meeting on political union is more 
than ever marginal to the basic issues. The 
nub of the discussions was on the 
way out of the crisis over the common 
market’s finances. The new French pro¬ 
posals, put forward in Bonn and Brussels, 
display their authors’ usual tactical virtuo¬ 
sity. By proposing an interim arrangement 
for agriculture till X970, the French made' 
one major concession—they dropped their* 
demand for a full common agricultural 
market, funds tod all, by mid-1967—and 
seem to be angling for two objectives. 

Qne Objecdyc is to postpone for four 
years the teajDy explosive issue, the powers 
of the European parliament, on which 
Ffenffefit de Gaulle and the Dutch tach 
regard the other as sold to the devil* Tb« 
other is to finesse from a weak tapid^ ana 
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so confirm and extend the present financial 
system for agriculture (which is highly ad¬ 
vantageous to the French) that by 1970 
France may no longer need to pay much 
for concessions by the other five. Fearing 
this, the Germans, though they said little 
in Brussels, seem to have set their minds 
on a renewable interim agreement of only 
ode year! in which France would have to 
pay for farm concessions by agreeing to pro¬ 
gress on the industrial customs union and by 
allowing more of a say, though not formal 
powers* for the parliament, The French 
have not specifically rejected this* But the 
Dutch, the Italians and the European Com¬ 
mission all have reasons for being even 
tougher than the Germans. The crisis la 
likely to last rill the end of the year, although 
the programme requires agreement by the 
end of the month. 

The core of the situation is that France's 
own national interests seem to be forcing 
President de Gaulle deeper and deeper into 
a European economic community where he 
is in an increasingly isolated minority of one. 
This i a the German aim, and possibly even 
that of the French president's own ministers. 
But the largest of several unknown quanti¬ 
ties is whether or not there will be a trial 
of strength with the Dutch over federation 
and the parliament. 


COMMONWEALTH 

Hole Before Peg 

N two respects, most of the rather 
excited discussion about the new post 
of Commonwealth secretary-general that 
preceded the conference of prime ministers 
and presidents was wildly off the mark. 
“Short lists'* and tips on “form” have 
been blithely circulated and commented on. 
But what needed to be emphasised was that 
the course on^ which this race had 
supposedly been in progress had not in fact 
been laid out yet; and that there was no 
basis for the loud assertions from some 
authoritative quarters that it was a race 
between elephants, not horses. 

Last July, the heads of government 
assembled at Marlborough House were so 
shaken by the unforeseen enthusiasm for 
equipping the Commonwealth with new 
institutions displayed by several African 
and Caribbean states that they accepted, 
without any real discussion, the idea of 
creating a new secretariat. Thereafter, as 
the euphoria faded, they faced the tricky 
job of deciding just what this new body 
was to do. They sent senior officials to 
London in January to argue this toss, and 
tbe argument that then took placc ? although 
conducted with maximum discretion, was a 
lively one—and, even so, not by any means 
the end Of the story. As a result, the prime 
ministers and presidents converged again 
for the current Commonwealth talks with¬ 
out any real agtywoent *bout the size and 
shape of the h&c &td which the new peg, 
or secretary-genera^ ought, now to be 
inserted. 

^fctther dement of confudbn has been 
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added by the loud talk about the perils 
involved in endowing the Commonwealth^ 
with an “ U Thant type * of official who, it 
is suggested, would be empowered to 
meddle in member states* affairs and boss 
them about to an intolerable extent. Such, 
talk reveals an oddly exaggerated idea of 
the UN secretary-general's power, and an 
even more distorted idea of the size of the 
new Commonwealth hole. Neither before 
nor since the January talks has there ever 
been any prospect at all of the Common¬ 
wealth agreeing to appoint a new official 
with sweeping powers of intervention at 
will. 

The real discussion has turned on the 
question whether the new secretary-general 
and his staff should be most narrowly 
restricted to circulating conference papers 
and similar “housekeeping** tasks, or be 
allowed to oil the Commonwealth's Wheels 
in a less purely mechanical way, by pro¬ 
viding certain services when member states 
requested them and by gently heading off 
the effects of obvious misunderstandings. 
The terms of reference publicly adopted list 
July, although very vague, pointed to the 
larger of the two alternative roles. It may 
need to be recalled that last year's initiative 
arose from some member states* growing 
lack of confidence in the impartiality of the 
customary British handling of the job of 
preparing and circulating certain docu¬ 
ments—including draft agendas. Unfortu¬ 
nately, a new suspicion has becq r allowed 
to arise : that Whitehall has sought to 
retain fust the kind of influence that had 
caused resentment, by making sure that the 
new Commonwealth staff should have so 
tediously mechanical a role that no ener¬ 
getic, or indeed self-respecting, senior 
official would want to join it. 


AFRICAN UNITY 

Nkrumah Rumours 

W hat can the poor do bur bemoan their 
fate and one another's wickedness? 
In London this week the poorer members 
of the Commonwealth have been lining up 
to do just that, with Dr Banda whipping Dr 
Nyerere with his fly-whisk for allegedly 
harbouring anti-Banda plotters. Soon in 
Algiers the Afro-Asians will do the same (see 
page 1380) ; last week the council of mini¬ 
sters of the Organisation of African Unity 
met at Lagos to discuss the erection of a 
further wailing wall scheduled to be tear- 
stained at Accra in September. (Meanwhile, 
back at Dar-es-Salaam the United Nations 
committee on colonialism has been talking, 
and sometimes listening, to petitioners 
against white domination in southern 
Africa.) J 

Of all these the Lagos meeting last week is 
the; one that most concerned die president 
of Ghana, Dr Nkrumah, for upon ft 
depended the decision of Iris' felkwv-poor 
whether they would inflict on Jrim the only 
hurt they have power to nee: tbe snub. , 
Briefly, several of General de Gaulle’s client ' 
state* in AMe* had threatened to boycott 
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next f s^unh*T bdpaus^ 

they dam Ad XM Nfaeumah’h agetuamv* 

bfff ) plotting ft# |K#m an^ j 

with Accra teeming with exiles from franco¬ 
phone African states, those states’ leaders 
would not be safe there. In Lagos a compro¬ 
mise was worked out in which n was more or 
less agreed that they would come to Accra 
if Dr Nkrainah Would expel some of the 
refugees in his country and promise to sfpp 
subverting his neighbours. The Ghanaian 
president will now spend the time following 
his return from the coming Algiers con¬ 
ference (which nine of the ex-French states 
arc boycotting) working out how to convince 
everyone that he will really stick to these 
conditions, so that he can have them all 
talking around at his place in September. 


JUGOSLAVIA 

Tito’s Travels 

resident Tito is always a law unto 
himself, and it is hard to see why he 
should have chosen this particular time 
(June 8th to 13th) to pay bis first official 
visit to the German Democratic Republic. 
Herr Ulbricht has never been one of his 
closer friends, and he has never before felt 
obliged to make any contribution to the 
morale and prestige of the east German 
regime. Trade between Jugoslavia and east 
Germany, has, it is true, increased by leaps 
and bounds in recent years ; but-this seems 
an inadequate reason for offending Bona 
which, politics apart, seems (or seemed) a 
better bet as a long-term source of trade * 
and aid. 

Perhaps President Tito’s visit to east Ger¬ 
many may be better understood if placed 
in the wider context of his general drawing 
closer to the Soviet block. This weekend 
he is off on his travels again, ibis time to 
Moscow for his first visit to Mr Khrush¬ 
chev’s successors. As befits his “non- 
aligned *’ status, he has taken his time about 
visiting the new men in the Kremlin (in 
any case he did not relish the way they came 
to power). But his decision to go to Moscow 
now can be more easily explained than his 
trip to east Berlin. He is dearly worried 
about the international situation. His 
denunciations of the increasing American 
intervention in Vietnam have been blunt * 
and outspoken. He doubtless fears it will 
put an impossible strain on the policy of 
peaceful co-existence between Washington 
and Moscow. The Jugoslavs must also be 
worried by Peking’s mounting campaign 
against Moscow. The last thing that they* 
warn is to see the Chinese successfully 
forcing the Russians, by means of the Viet¬ 
namese crisis, into a permanent breach with 
the United States. Ift these circumstances, 
what Could seem mere natural to President 
Tito than to go to Moscow to give Mr 
Kosy$£nand Mr Brezhnev the benefit of 
his counsel and his meal support? He 
may in the process forge rather closer links 
wiffi Meadow; but this does not mean that * 
be Intends to abandon his independence. 





United Glass isn’t just a glass Company. 


We make closures loo. 

All kinds of them. From all sorts of materi¬ 
als. Drop in and well show you. And when 
you get the container and the closure from 
the same source, they look as if they’re made 
for each other. They are. 

So you get a better looking package. And 
sometimes a more efficient one. Our quality 
control and research people make sure your 
package will perform as well as it looks. 

We call the closure side of our business 


"Koik-N-Seal limited.” (In case you didn’t 
know.) 

Something else you may not know; we make 
containers and closures in plastic as well. 

So you see, we are more than just a glass 
company. We’re a packaging company. 


Er UNITED GLASS 


UiSIgS SI«m Limited, Kfofftton Road, Stain#*, 
SSfdd l aaa n . Tdaytemw Stnlwaa Stsat €%o H-nal 
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FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPON- 
^ DENT IN SAIGON 

> ' 

S outh Vietnam** dashing 
young air force commander, 
the 35 -year-old Marshal Nguyen 
Gao Ky, was named this week 
to head the latest regime in the 
dismal cavalcade of “ govern¬ 
ments ” that continue to file in 
and out of power in Saigon. 
There are no illusions about the 
likely duration of Marshal Ky’s 
expected tenure of office as 
• chairman of the executive coun* 
^ cil or “ war cabinet.” He will 
be opposed by students, by 
Buddhists and by Catholics 
who, for once, are at one in 
clamouring for the restoration 



of a civilian administration Nor will he have confident American 
backing. The United States ambassador in Saigon, General Max¬ 
well Taylor (who conceded his. regret rather easily when his State 
Department assistant, Mr ^Alexis Johnson, left for Washington for 
"a medical check-up and family reasons”) is not believed to be 
prepared to fight hard fo Support of Marshal Ky. 

^ The short-term forecast is that another of the “ Young Turks,” 
General Nguyen Chanh now waiting in hopeful patience in 
the north, wilt be the nei# tohave his brief hour of glory. When 
this is past and over, another civilian, or at least ostensibly civilian 
government is expected to emerge-—if for no other reason than 
that^'ty fben, every available and eligible general will have been 
used up* ^Lieutenant-GeneralNguyen Van Thicu, who this week 
has been playing a part as fynb-maker, is, at 42 , thought, among 
other things, to be too old to be taken seriously as a contender for 
real power. He tcofe bis place on Monday as chairman of the 
i supreme ounqurtee of teq, generals which formally directs the : 

' affairs of the state, but in practice is hot so directly concerned with 
them as is Marshal KyVcouncil. 

The *£36 for the generals, according to certain circles in Saigon, 
is that a strong military government is better than a weak civilian 
one. But, so their argument continues, popular feeling against the ; 
military is so widespread that no general can, in fact, now hope to 
rally, a strong government* This means that a civilian regime has 
become the only answer, ev^O one that is weak ; " f 

The South Vietnamese generals are doing taa^anodgi hit 
political front; on the fighting front they are doing even worse. 
The. must draw in increasing numbers 


of American reinforcements. On Wednesday, Mr McNamara 
announced that American strength in South Vietnam, at present 
around 53,000 men, will be built up to between 70,000 and 75,000 
men in the next few weeks. The communist force ” bat-? 

talions are concentrating in strength around Saigon SS well 4s in 
the northern highlands. They firmly rCttifa the initiative and are 
increasingly prepared to meet govenunepf units on even terms. 

There is pressure now to bring bacfc ifr life the various national 
and youth movements, such u the Cft* Lao, that were arbitrarily 
disbanded after the overthrowof the Diem regime in $903 because 
they had been the 

principal “ strong man£ Ngd tjfoh NhU. Tbfcfttiro loaajgg^of 
these popular organisations, ‘ purged of their corrupt local 
leaders, would, it i§ being enormously *stf^g$h$% 

communist Sentiment and resistance throughout the countryside^ 
especially as the Vietcong are believed to he beginning.to outlive 
their original, often expedient, welcome in the provinces. People 
are. painfully discovering the tyrannical hittufc of their 
“liberators.” , > \ ! 

Reliable information front Hanoi tails if an allegedly M relived * 
nlood in North Vietnam’s capital. Stories of food shortages and 
hardship rationing there are discounted. After their premature 
evacuation, Hanoi’s schoolchildren arc said to be thronging baefi 
to the city as their holidays*begin. Their venerable “ uncle,” Presi- 

«n*ll vttla Wjide tmgrMiftds M tkaJldJ’A&ii Aigfckl fp$?a 4 P> 
as an observer recently in Hanoi said this week, he seems prepared 
to maintain that address for the foreseeable future. 
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Marconi is satellite communications 


Marconi la aofcively engaged in th® production of 
•omplote ground station terminals foi synchronous 
and random orbit satellite communications aye* 
tarns. The elements of these systems Include 
eomputers for traffic handling and aerial dire< tlon, 
highly accurate aerial and servo oontrol systems, * 


nitre high frequency transmitters and extremely 
sensitive receivers. ftaroonTs vast background of 
knowledge and experience lit electronics «W 
communications enures its Place livthe forefront 
Of this and other Immediate developments In 
telecommunications. . 


Mart^Ua 

educational television 

iford than twenty Marconi television sj stems hdve 
been ordered for universities technical college, 
teachers' training colleges and medical training 
schools dovering all possible applications of television 
In education. Marconi has a complete range of equip¬ 
ment for broadcast and closed-circuit educational 
television and a vast knowledge, acquited fiorq 
experience, research and the btudy of educational 
television overseas, of the techniques necessary for 
the full exploitation of this new teaching medium 
Varied requirements and fat miles cai i for expet fenced 
svstem planning and specialised guidance in the 
choice of equipment. 


encyclopaedic Marconi 


Marconi ia Communication 

The social and economic well-being of nations, as 
Well as their people, depends greatly OP efficient 
communication. 

Ships and aircraft travel today safely and With 
confidence. National and International telecom¬ 
munication systems provide rapid transmission of 
information and news by telephone and telegraph* 
Commercial transactions are quicker and more 
efficient since the development of high speed data 
transmission systems. Sound and vision broad¬ 
casting eduoates, informs andwldensm&n’s horizons. 

Ouglielmo Marconi pioneered redid communica¬ 
tion, and his Company is toddy placing a major part, 
on land, at sea* in the air and beyond, in providing 
jbhe technical jneans by which man can communi¬ 
cate efficiently, cheaply and quickly with his fellow 
men wherever they may be. 

The Marconi Company Limited 

A member of the Engttsh Electric Grovp of Cotnptmiet • 

MARCONI HOUSE, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX, ENGLAND ito'ZO 



Marconi Is air traffic control 

■ftfer navigation in the air demands the speedier 
f a esing of information from aircraft In flight to air 
Waffle control centres on the ground, without lnareas- 
frtf the burden on the pilot, Seoondary radar, associ¬ 
ated with dirbome equipment, fulfils this requirement 
lr presenting controllers instantly with details of 
adroraft position, identification and height, while at the 
same time drastically reducing the aircrew work load. 
Mteraattsnal co-operation between Marconi and the 
French Thomson-Houston Company has produced 
UdAft, fin taopt advanced seoondary radar system 
Pi the world. 



Marconi la 


data transmission 

The OPO has ordered a Marconi on¬ 
line data link system, the first of its 
kind ia Britain, which will transmit 
eaoh day details of many tens of 
thousands of slashed postal orders 
from the Aooountant General s De¬ 
partment In Chesterfield to the 
CffOb Computer Centro in London, a 
djtfrano* of 180 miles. The data link 
system is part of the recent 80,600,000 
0PG Order plaoed with BngHsh 
Btecteio Leo-Mhreoat Computers 
United for five new Leo 809 com¬ 
puters. » ' 
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Russia's Big One 

The Soviet Union has produced the biggest 
flying aspidistra in the world; its vast 
presence in Paris simultaneously increases 
and diminishes the Ru&ian industry's stature 

Paris 

he Antonov 22 settles its enormous bulk onto 14 fat wheels* its 
belly sagging to within less than 3 feet of the ground, its tail 
with the loading ramps beneath soaring somewhere into the rain 
and its wings stretching out across quite sizeable Soviet airliners 
parked arojund it like chickens under a hen. The Russian claim 
to have flown into Paris the biggest aircraft (as well as the biggest 


lifting capacity than the Russians". And a bird id hand. '.. . 

The Russians have talked about 720 passengers in the Antonov. 
This is in line with current thinking about mammoth jets amotig 
the airlines ; however, looking at the pattern, of civil flying in 
Russia and looking especially at the AntonpvV frankly military 
undercarriage for landing in open country* k would be closer to the 
mark to speak of 800 troops rather than 720 Soviet citizens. This 
is a feasible number of men with battle equipment to get into it; 
the undercarriage makes them independent of runways. 

The Soviet aircraft industry is now at the point where it badly 
needs export markets. Its domestic market in Aeroflot and the 
communist satellites must be only a quarter 0f the American* yet 
it has a huge range of civil aircraft in production. You name k, 
they have it: long and short range, jet and.propeller driven,; only 
two, the VC10 type ,(b) and the One Ejeyen type (c) of which 
there is also a rear-engined version, are shown above. The home 



helicopter) in the world is unchallengeable. The largest American 
aircraft now flying, Lockheed’s jet C141 freighter, parked near 
and dwarfed by the Antonov at le Bourget airport, weighs at nrixi* 
mum around 170 tons and has a wing-span of 160 feet. The 
Russian aircraft weighs 256 tons and has a wing-span of 210 feet. 

It is said to carry 80 tons; the best any American aircraft can 
lift is 40 tons across the Atlantic. AH right, some people admire 
Rubens, however as aircraft engineering for the mid- 1960s the 
Soviet aircraft (d) is really rather dreadful. The point is whether 
it is bett^ an inferior aircraft now, or an immeasurably 

superior jckht ^rioe^years hence. Eight years ago, the Douglas X 
Company had an identka^jg^ under devclop^ht ' 


company m itmcrw had an identical under development 

the Russipk Bwenhower 

40 W,*Op tfceDougias aircrafopjjght 
by'flow thr^f with the Atronpy^ r 

It does^not follow that American policy was wrong. Very big 
propeller driven aircraft are infcr% j^ ^dteerable ways to very' 

S aof bhiy in speed but (although, the , 

be a neaptGern^ round the wwi$r t 

^^nfca^rptating .propelleil^Byeri^ 15,000^0^ 
pbhglat doeskkve d^^cri-' 

be 50 J&r Cent ^^^^in 


market cannot support this variety, only 40 of the VGlQ type* 
II62, are planned. The push for exports is on and tbs huge 
publicity effort currently being, mounted in Paris is part of it. Can 
they sell? Soviet helicopters arc unbeatable anywhere in,the world. 
The American industry has nothing to touch the Soviet Mil 6 with 
its 120 passengers or 20 tons (or, according to Soviet brochure** 
41 stretchers), or the Mil 10 flying crane (a) in the drawing, whi^h 
can carry 15 ton loads 18 foot long on a platform slung between 
its stork's legs. These arc massive machines, big as a medium jet 
airliner, and the Ind»|# $ho use Russia# lp* 

' ■ * but praise for :;s7 ^ ' . > 

' The civil airiincrt"afeaGotfcer matter i stiTC« 4 kc the Udi^hoftr 


J^theIW2,>how 
signs of having 'give®* But compiuiief 

take the threat^ are 

\ sti# in the minority, bqt they - at&je tUg the. Russians can pride 
their aircraft at what the market'will bust, 'This may cut no ice 
t in sophisticated markets, but in unso^lra^ted ones, it counts* 
Perhaps these are marginal markets to^^kot worth losmg Slecp 


their aircraft at what the market will bra?. 'This may cut no ice 
t in sophisticated markets, but in unsedra^ted ones, it counts* 
Perhaps these are marginal markets to^^kot worth losmg Slecp 
7 abput. But Soviet aircraft salesmen ha^feirnt a great deafpbguj 
cjyij aircraft and the. selfiiig e^them f&m the west hr ffie past 
v decade, tt they ccmtinte iga^iihg at the same rate, the ctflinmgraiM^ 
:; be fc far ipff when their designing and spares organ^^C|pp^^^|i 
t$b poimwben cease to be mtfpmh 

must-be taken into account. 7 
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AFRO-ASIAN SUMMIT 

Ins and Outs at Algiers 

T un years after the Asian anc( African state* 1 first u sumnrft '* 
conference at Bandung, their second is due to open ip Algiers^ 
on June 29th. The long intervals significant. It has tak^ri years 
of strenuous lobbying—mainly by China and Indonesia—to launch 
the “ second Bandung/' in the face of many Afro-Asian govern¬ 
ments’ preference for groupings on a basis of non-alignment, which, 
of course, excludes China. The floh-aligncd “ summits ” held at 
Belgrade in *96? as >4 ***& October in Cairo were predominantly 
Afro-Asian affairs. 1 

Invitations to Algiers have gone not only to communist countries, 
but also to countries wl|ich, Uke Turkey, Iran and Japan, have 
strong western links. In principle, the 29 Afro-Asian states that 
took part in the 1955 Bandung meeting, and those that became 
independent afterwards, are eligible. This alone means that the 
participants' preoccupations could prove too disparate for their 
discussions to reflect the desired solidarity. It may not be easy 
to find fruitful common ground between, say, Archbishop Makarios 
and the Turkish prime minister, or the representatives of North 
Vietnam and of Thailand. In a good many cases, what is foremost 
in one participating government's mind may be its particular dis¬ 
pute with another. 

A more immediate problem, especially for the anxiouB Algerian 
hosts, is the question precisely who is eligible for an invitation. 
North Vietnam and North Korea have been invited. South 
Vietnam, which took part in the 1955 meeting, and South Korea 
were outraged when, after long shilly-shallying, the preparatory 
committee finally revealed last week that they were not being 
invited. Japan, for one, has promised to argue their case up to 
the last moment. But the collapse of Mr Quat’s government on 
June nth must have further reduced Saigon's slim chances of 
winning a seat; the more burning question now may be whether 
Vietcong representatives are accepted at Algiers among the many 
accredited spokesmen for u liberation movements.” 

Algeria announced on June 1st that the Congo was being 
invited, but that Mr Tshombe, personally, would not be allowed 
to attend. The Congolese prime minister declared on the same 
day that his country Would not take part. Resentment at the 
ban imposed on him partly accounts for the rejection of invitations 
to Algiers by nine other African governments, members of the 
group of mainly ex-French states (OCAM) that has just admitted 
the Congo to its ranks. President Ben Bella of Algeria has sent 
special ambassadors to urge them to attend, and has personally 
approached the president of neighbouring Niger, but so far with 
little success. The reluctance of their ex-French neighbours has 
made Sierra Leone and Gambia hesitant; but the rest of Africa 


will b? fully represented, by government* or by Ufcmoop move¬ 
ments. Among the latter* t&p delegation tod by Mr f ISolden^ 
Roberto it to rank as a full participant, as being the widely: 
recognised Angolan government in exile. 

The, disputes over Malaysia's and Russia's participation have 
baffled the preparatory committee, and are to be tackled by a 
meeting of foreign minister only five days before the u summit" 
itself. Malaysia's adtfillsion has been bitterly opposed by Indo¬ 
nesia, Russia’s by China ; and Indonesia and China were the con¬ 
ference's original prime movers, Indonesia, having huffed itself 
out of the United Nations when Malaysia was seated fin the Security 
Council, threatened to walk v Out of tfie Afro-Asian meeting if 
Malaysia was admitted; bu^ it now looks like having to eat its 
words, and Malaysia is busily organising Us delegation. 

Majority opinion has also ^rirved to favour Russia’s admission ; 
but this issue is more complex, and' the partisans on either side 
fiave been lobbying even harder all over the Afro-Asian world. The 
Indians, Arabs and others want Russia represented as-a counter¬ 
weight to China. Even Indonesia now shows signs of swinging 
to Moscow's side. But some, like Japan, question the Soviet 
Union's claim to rank as an Asian state, a claim that has been 
ingeniously advanced by the use of Uzbeks as Soviet spokesmen ; 
and it is a point against Russia that it did not take part in the 
1955 meeting. Only a few months ago, Moscow itself was soft- 
pedalling its claims. Now it is pressing them again ; it has found 
more supporters, and Peking's diatribes are so bitter that it no 
longer has much reason to avoid another clash with China. 

However, while the Chinese fiercely proclaim Russia disqualified 
both because it is essentially a European power and because, they 
insist, it is hand in glove with America in trying to suppress wars 
of liberation (as in Vietnam), Moscow fights back more obliquely. 
It does not publicly name China as opposing its claims. • Rather 
grotesquely, it alleges that western influences are trying to bar it 
from Algiers. In reality, some of the West's closest Afro-Asian 
associates, such as the Turks, support its admission ; but this sup¬ 
port, while welcome, is too embarrassing for Moscow to admit 
And Russia's claims have carefully been so stated as to permit it 
to back away, even at the last minute, if it thinks it the better 
option. It might thus brand China as having frustrated the 
majority will, while itself magnanimously renouncing its seat 
to save the conference from being torn by the Sino-Soviet 
quarrel. 

Many Afro-Asians are, indeed, alarmed by the prospect of that 
quarrel overshadowing the conference itself as it has overshadowed 
the preliminaries. It is widely agreed that bilateral disputes 
between participating states should not come up at Algiers; Mr 
Shastri has specifically undertaken to keep quiet about India's 
territorial disputes with Pakistan and China. Indonesia is being 
firmly discouraged in its earlier ambition of using Algiers^ to 
denounce the United Nations and urge the creation of a rival 
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jwrcompany s 
advertising plans 


First accurate measurement of top-management reading 
' habits exposes some misconceptions about quality 
newspapers and demonstrates that The Sunday Times has 
, no equal in reaching Hritain’s business hierarchy. 

A good deal is known abodt the reading habits of middle weight 
executive and professional men in the United Kingdom. But the major 
; purchasing dsolsions, involving millions of pounds, are generally i 
' shatters for the boards of directors of companies. Up to now, 
for lack of specillo evidence, it has been assumed that their 
reading habits are similar to those of their executives. A new survey, 
commissioned by The Sunday Times, and undertaken by Market 
Investigations Limited, shows that this assumption is untenable. 
Questioning was confined to executive directors of public companies. 
The method of selection ensured that directors of large 
companies were likely to be seleoted rather than directors of 
small ones. Answers were obtained by personal interview, not by 
postal questionnaire. The study is therefore the reliable 
research into the reading habits of British top 
g The results of this survey, now pubQsfced/ < 

'tfiow that more company directors iread TO^SnhJfay T$me$ than any 
other newspaper or periodical. This n$d otfeef flbdiags 
completely upset the widely-held belief thhtbusinessmen are 
best reached with daily newspapers only. 


Dailies? 

Sundays? 

Periodicals? 

Information wpe obtained 
by personal Interview* 

The questionnaire 
aatabllthad readership' 
for tlx daily, four Stippi# 
and seven business 

periodicals. 

These were: 

DAILIES 

Financial Times, 

Dally Telegraph, 

S lines. Guardian, 
ally Express, Daily Mall. 

SUNDAYS 

Sunday Timas, Observer, 
Sunday Telegraph, 

Sunday Express. 

pemootCALS 

Economist, 

Investor# drmlefe Statist. 
Stock Exflhinge Gftott* 

T| m».". 


Which publications 
do directors read most? 


Total Chairman Other 
feeders end Directors 

Managing 

% % % 


79 

83 

76 

28 

27 

28 

28 

31 

27 

« 

, 73, 

60 

M 

./7&: 

65 

46 

48 

45 

54 

58 

51 

40 

42 

39 


Tfie Sunday Times 
Observer 
Sunday Telegraph 
Sunday Express 
Financial Times 
baily Telegraph 
Times 
Economist 

The predominance of The Sunday Timas over other 
publication* in reaching company directors Is even more 
propounded among company chairmen and managing 
director*. ^Further, *My#)e shows that readarshlp it 
parFctdeHWWt a^qerTjp founper director!. 


How long do 
directors spend 
reading their 
newspapers? 

Timeapent 

& 


Paper 


SUNDAYS 1 

Th# Sunday Tffttett 
Observer 
Sunday Telegraph 
> Sunday Express 

DAILIES 

Financial Times 
Daily Telegraph 
Times 


6?.2 

51.7 

39.5 
33.2 

21.6 
30.6 
35.1 


The Sunday Times la the only 
newspaper on which the average 
director spend* over one hour of 
reading time. 


Which is the 
most efficient 
combination of 
newspapers? 


Combined Combined 
coverage s c I, 
rate 


Sunday Tlmes-f 

% 

£ e 

Financial Times 

Financial Times 
Times h Daily 

91 

35.10 

Telegraph 

90 

38.10 


The Sunday Tlmea alone raaphea 
79% of all directors. By addlna tho 
Financial Times coverage It extended 
to 91%. Thl# It a more officiant 
schedule, both in terms of coat and 
coverage, then the traditional #om- 
blnatloa of these daily newspapers. 



THE SUNDAY TIMES 

For further information on this unique readership study, contact Brian Nicholson The Sunday Times Thomson Mouse 200 Grey's Inn Road London WC1 
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CONTINUOUS TYPB GAS 
CARBURISING FURNACE 


Take experience . . . fifty years of It Add 
unrivalled technical facilities. .Mix in original 
thinking. You have ,.. BIRLEC leadership 
..In furnace design* .* 

BIRLEC furnaces-^ for melting or heat 
treatment — are at work in a great diversity 
of industries. Saving time. Minimising 
labour needs. Increasing output. They could 
work for you. 1^1 BIRLEC engineers show 
you how 


Some Industries served by BIRLEC: 

Aero ertgines, Agricultural Implements. 
Automobiles/ Ball and roller bearings. 
Business machines, Foundries, Machine 
tools. Shipping, Springe, Tools end dies, 
Transformers, Tubes, Wire. Ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals a jh* other meteLflvQridng- 
Industrie#, ' , ^■ h 


For further Information or technical literature 
write or phoqe:-* m 

|UEI-Blrlec Limited 

WMtgate. Y>LPRIINM "» 'Staffordshire 
l Tolfphon#: Aldridge W07%\ TOIex: .33431 
Cab|est >BWec AkkWge WefsaH Telex 
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body. fa facts (ha UN Secretary-General has been invited to the 
conference and ir expected to pay it at least « brief Writ s (hia 
may enable him to have the talk about Vietnam with the Chinese 
and North Vietnamese which they refused him in April. But the 
Sino-Soviet controversy Is not easily thrust aside, for, in Peking’s 
view at least, it involves a head-on collision on the major issues 
of revolutionary wars and relations with the West. 

Mr Ben Bella’s emissaries, sent urgently to nearly all the par¬ 
ticipating states, have sought to collect constructive ideas that 
^jould help rescue the conference from factional polemics. It has 
been suggested, in Ceylon and other countries, that the Algiers 
summit should be used to revive some of the ideas about economic 
co-operation that were vainly offered at Bandung in 1955, and 


given another tiy-out at an Afro-Asiax* economic confeijcacc fa 
Cairo fa 195& The Algerians launched fa February a project for 
a collective Afro»Asian financial am|>ecpfa)fciOvmtegi^ tffc 
also asking the foreign ministers toSipppo^rtlir presence w Lfltih 
American observers at the conference. Jf ttua^is > g rea d| fad 
ing will begin to' resemble toe group 

that took shape last year at the UN Conference on Trade and 
Development, and it van jy«r afcwf jktivb 
Uncud proposals. In to fa 0 omii go mq 
the objection to the AJpeb-iotaMKl^ 

■Senegal voiced when he dnafiMtf 
and said that the real utj&y was that «f alt the d^wdojpfilg'r 
including Latin America. • 



WEST GERMANY 

Sweet reason 

k 

PROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

I T would have helped Herr Erhard, wait¬ 
ing for the West German electorate to 
pass judgment in three months’ rime, had 
President de Gaulle been seen to take a 
kindly interest in German ‘ reunification. 
But this was one of the unprofitable subjects 
that the two statesmen agreed more or less 
to skip in their talks at Bonn on June nth 
and 12th. Dr Adenauer alone took advan¬ 
tage of a seventy minutes' t£te-&-t£te to 
warn the French president heavily of the 
possible consequences of courting the 
Russians at Germany’s expense. 0 As Die 
Welt put it the morning the French de le¬ 
gation arrived : “He whose proclaimed 
rule of conduct is the sacra egaismo of the 
national state destroys confidence in in¬ 
destructible friendships. 53 

Less than twenty-four hours after General 
de Gaulle had gone, Herr Erhard was in 
Hanover, addressing the annual reunion of 
Silesian refugees. He noted that there were 
many young people among the hundred 
thousand gathered there and remarked that 
^ their fidelity was as natural as that of the 
older generation of Silesians who had been 
directly concerned in the expulsions. Per¬ 
haps, the chancellor cautiously reflected, the 
international institutions serving the cause 
of world peace had not sufficiently recog¬ 
nised and upheld the individuars right to 
live in his homeland. All the same, he 
counselled the Silesians to continue to exer¬ 
cise “ unwavering patience ” in pressing for 
reunification and a peace treaty that wpuld 
settle the eastern frontiers. Like the 
Sudeten Germans, who had assembled at 
Stuttgart on Whit Sunday, the Silesians at 
Hanover listened quietly to quiet speeches, 
then returned quietly to their mostly com¬ 
fortable, twenty-year-old west German 
homes. 

But are counsels of patience really neces 
sary? Are General de Gaulle, and others 
who spread the gospel of national self-fulfil¬ 
ment, re-awakening troublesome ideas in 
German heads? Some would say yes, but 


not convincingly. One Bundestag deputy 
has caused a flurry of public debate this 
week by recommending that everybody 
should 'speak simply of Germany rather 
than of the Federal German Republic (“ We 
need an offensive terminology *). Another 
has done the same by proposing that west 
Germany’s national anthem should be the 
proud full version of “ Deutschland^ 
Deutschland uber Alles,” not merely the 
amiable third stanza that is sung at present 
(lamely, because so few are sure of the 
words). 

On Thursday, June 17th, “ the day of 
national unity,” west Germany observed 
the twelfth anniversary of the abortive rising 
of ea$t Berlin and east German workers 
again$ their communist rulers. It was a 
public holiday. Some two thousand com- 
memorittive ceremonies were staged during 
the day, of which the most conspicuous were 
those in the Bundestag at Bonn and in the 
John Kennedy square in west Berlin. 
Torches were carried to Berlin from the 
frontier towns of Aachen, Saarbriicken, and 
Passau by relays of young runners (who had 
to complete the last leg over east Germany 
by air from Hanover). At night hundreds of 
beacons were kindled along the zonal 
border. And at a public meeting in 
Washington, Herr Mende, the vice-chan¬ 
cellor and minister for all-German 
questions, made a lone attempt to keep 
warm American sympathy for the German 
cause. 

Yet the day’s testimony was everywhere 
deliberately restrained. The promoters of 
June 17th—the all-party caretaker organisa¬ 
tion known as Germany Indivisible—appre¬ 
ciate that it is still inopportune to expect 
statesmen vexed by graver and more press¬ 
ing problems to be ready to handle those 
that would be precipitated by the reunion 
of 75 million Germans in the heart of 
Europe. This at least is encouraging. 
Twelve months ago, the leading spirits of 
Germany Indivisible were saying they 
would unleash a storm of national indigna¬ 
tion should the world continue to disregard 
the German people’s right to self-determina¬ 
tion. The storm has not yet broken. 

The better to make German hopes under¬ 
stood, Herr Mende took with him 
to Washington several press-warm copies 



of. 4 *, feitrtb report >*«f < 
tmmk council for tiMf . 

1 > Independent - * fatfy ’ < 

problems that ttwMwm 
sent. The 4p*ftge wpfrfy 
their work from 1961 m J 4 
published s^idiiMMnfa III 


on Monday by Herr Mende’s ministry. The 
council’s president, Herr Johann Baptist 
Gradl (deputy chairman of the Bundestag 
foreign affairs committee) claims fa Ids pre¬ 
face that the report corrects three common 
misapprehensions: first, that reunification 
has now become technically impossible since 
the two Germanics have grown so far apart; 
second, thajt teunififatfoh would be followed 
by a period of RdmfajstrtiVf chaos: and 
third, that for east Germany reunification 
would take fae form of a radically painful 
Anschluss . 


If a shade sanguine, the report is none the 
less a valuable study. It acknowledges some 
special east German achievements, but takes 
for granted that die cast Germans wifi also 
want to base their economy on the liberal 
principles with which Herr Erhard has 
guided west Germany to enviable pros 
perity. (It is reckoned that in most indus¬ 
trial fields east Germany is some five years 
behind west Germany.) But since the swift 
surgery of an Anschluss is ruled out, it is 
acknowledged that these matters must be 
decided eventually by democratically elected 
national and local legislators. In the mean¬ 
time it would be feasible to continue to run 
the “ people’s own factories ” and the farin- 
ing co-operatives largely under their present 
managements until their future could be 
settled by popular agreement. 

Assuming that reunited Germany Would 
be a member of the European common mar¬ 
ket, Herr Gradl admits mat many difficult 
adjustments would have to he made, both 
at Brussels and in the east European capitals. 
But be predicts that the relaxation of Euro¬ 
pean tension that would follow reunification 
would make it easier to promote trade be¬ 
tween western and eastern Europe. It is all 
sweetly reasonable. And it explains, per- 
haps, why President de Gaulle seems to be 
fa no liurry to give the Gcrmans a leg-up 
towards the fruit on the other ride of the 
wall, 

1 
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FRANCE 

Born with a 
golden spoon 



FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

I F President de Gaulle were to resign this 
year, M. Georges Pompidou would be 
his chosen heir. Beyond this, the succession 
is uncertain. Assuming that when the 
general finally stands down the French 
Right is still united And on top, M. Pom* 
pidou’s chief competitor for the leadership 
of a conservative cpalltion might well be the 
man who was in London this week, the tall, 
slim, youthful yet reserved, French minister 
of finance, M. Giscard d’Estaing* 

M. Pompidou had to climb his way into 
the establishment. M. Vatery Giscard 
d’Estaing was bom Into it His great grand¬ 
father was a minister in the early days of 
the third republic; his grandfather, the 
academician, M. Jacques Bardou*, was a 
prominent politician and, indeed, handed 
on the constituency of Puy-de-Ddme to his 
favourite grandson. His father, now sitting 
on the board of innumerable companies, was 
once an inspecteur des finances in govern¬ 
ment service. 

As a young man, M. Giscard d’Estaing 
crossed two of the thresholds leading to the 
top in France. By 1952, he was both poly - 
technicien and inspecteur des finances . But 
he did not stay in the civil service or move 
into business. He went straight into politics 
and served on the staff of the astute M. 
Edgar Faure. Then, having inherited the 
family seat, he joined the first government 
of the fifth republic as secretary of state in 
the ministry of finance. His minister and 
protector was the popular conservative 
leader, M. faitpinc Ptnay. By January 
1962, he w*$ himself minister of finance. 
He was still oofy 1 S» iu&t a year older than 
Raymond Poincare when he first got the 
office, and 1 the parallel was quickly drawn. 

The same year the party to which he 
bdonged> die Independents (or conserva¬ 
tives), split Into two. M. Giscard d’Estaing, 
naturally enough, took the leadership 
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of the pro-government faction. The votes 
of this small group ensure the gaullilt 
majority in the chamber. And yet many 
gauilists in the UNR do not care all" that 
much for their ally. It is not just that his 
financial orthodoxy may sometimes damage 
their electoral prospects. It is also because 
they see in him a potential rival and resent 
the build-up he has been given. General de 
Gaulle attracts admiration for his skill in 
reciting long texts by heart. His minister of 
finance has proved in the chamber that he 
can talk for hours without notes, while 
juggling with figures too. To add that 
popular touch to his upper class background, 
he appeared on television in a pullover, and 
got himself photographed in the metro. 

But in fact his prospects rest on more 
solid calculation. Having tasted the fruits of 
majority rule, the French Right will do what 
it can to hang on to them—though not 
necessarily under a gaullisr leader. And 
who is there outside the gauHist ranks? M. 
Pinay is a contemporary of the general. 
Soon, there may only be left this youngish 
minister who feels at ease in the intricacies 
of international finance, who is modem 
enough to understand planning yet preserves 
his predilection for private enterprise. The 
business community may occasionally 
grumble as M. Giscard d’Estaing applies the 
squeeze, but it knows that he is a true de¬ 
fender of its interests. As for the general 
public, who is better designed to appeal to 
small savers than the defender of the franc? 

ITALY 

Sardinian 

zephyrs 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

ardinia’s electors have infused a little 
fresh life into Italy’s faltering centre- 
left government. The elections for a new 
regional council held on June 12th (else¬ 
where in Italy a number of provincial and 
municipal councils were also re-elected) had 
been widely regarded as a test of the con¬ 
tinued viability of Signor Moro’s govern¬ 
ment in Rome. 

Early this month the coalition nearly fell 
apart when the Christian Democrats out¬ 
raged their Socialist partners by forcing 
through an amendment to a bill concerning 
the film industry which in effect would have 
intioduced an indirect censorship of films. 
No hasty action, however, was taken, and 
now that the four coalition parties have 
emerged with some credit from their Sar¬ 
dinian teat they are ready to look for a com¬ 
promise over the cinema bill. Evidently, 
in spite of frictions and frustrations, the 
will to remain united is stronger than the 
impulse to divide. 

Sardinia ranks next in importance after 
Sicily among the five special regions enjoy¬ 
ing partial autonomy. It is politically less 
bizarre, apd ^c^imlcally less bard pressed 
—though very poor—than Sicily. While 
Sicily has always been a liability to the 
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gOVehmfent Iff Rome, Sardinia hks often 
icifcmfed to demonstrate the teftefidat effects 
of regional government. During the last 
two or three yeats* however, ttiduatrialisa- 
tion has not been as fast as was expected, 
and hopes of a speedv economic develop¬ 
ment have been considerably dampened. 
The last Sardinian regional elections in 
1961 took place before the centre-left 
government took office in Rome and before 
the split in the Nenni Socialists. The 
Christian Democrats then gained an absol¬ 
ute majority of 37 out of 72 seats. In the 
new council the Christian Democrats have 
dropped from 37 to 35 seats. The Nenni 
Socialists have dropped from 7 to 5 seats 
but this discomfiture is more than offset by 
the victory of the main party over the 
breakaway Proletarian Socialists (PSIUP). 
When the Socialist party split iq 1963, five 
Sardinian councillors left Signor Ncpni to 
join the PSIUP. In the new cotindl the 
Nenni Socialists have recovered three of 
their lost seats, while the PSIUP is left with 
only one. The Sardinian Action party 
(equivalent to the Republican party in the 
rest of Italy) has kept its five seats and the 
Social Democrats have moved up from two 
seats to three. All told the four parties 
represented in the coalition in Rome have 
48 seats as against 46 in the old council. 

The Communists have improved their 
position since 1961 and now have 15 instead 
of 14 seats. They won 20 per cent of the 
total vote, which is an improvement on last 
year’s provincial elections in Sardinia but is 
lower than the 22 per pent they won at the 
national elections in 1963. For this the 
party blames the government’s failure to 
allow more facilities to Sardinian emigrants 
who wanted to come home to vote. 

In Rome the success of the Social Demo¬ 
crats and the relative discomfiture of the 
PSIUP are interpreted as a favourable sign 
for the reunification of the Nenni Socialists 
and the Social Democrats. But the left 
wings of both these parties are worried by 
what they consider the conservative “ invol¬ 
ution ” of the Christian Democrats. This 
also worries progressive Catholics, especially 
young intellectuals who feel estranged from 
the party and foresee the day when Christian 
Demppracy, for all its electoral organisation, 
may collapse through lack of intellectual 
vigour ana idealism. All these discontented 
people feel that a speedy reunification of the 
Socialists is probably the only way to give 
the centre-left coalition a new socialist bias 
and bring tb e Christian Democrat leaders 
back to a stricter observation of the 
coalition’s original programme. 

The future shape of things will depend 
on how long it takes tbe Socialists to unite: 
a fair estimate seems to be six months to a 
year. It will also depend gp how quickly the 
Italian economy recovers irom its recession. 
The danger is that recovery may be hap* 
hazard and temporary and may leave the 
basic problems of social and administrative 
reorganisation. unresolved- The results of 
the Sardinian, elections should at least give 
the government a breathing space to get 
down to its problems. 
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S&ftM AFRICA 

One man, one 
servant 

non A OORMSPONDEtrr IN |b%NN&SBU86 

A 

L ife it getting rough in South Africa. 

From July ist»it mil be illegal to have 
more foffii pne servant living in tin the 
backyard, tn>t is) except by special licence. 
Unites the licences, and die ood^ts of the 
new Inn proliferate quickly, there will have 
to bo eotne changes. In Johannesburg, fo* 
instance, With ity 70,000 White householders 
and *6000 African domestic servant*, some 
housfkiddtfcWhave to make the sacrifice. 
In an upperbrackteiauie in Johaane*- 
burg% ntetherti sudhubs, madam has a girl, 
master a garden buy, the children a nanny 
and hften (hem is an ebony “John** in 
tennis shoes and white cotton 
ihdtt the fumy ht table. Only 
abou( white families, mostly those in 
servito fiats, have no servant at all. 

Th# logic of the new law (which was 
passed hi 1 96} but suspended until now 
because of administrative difficulties) is not 
easy to determine. Its architect, the deputy 
minister of Bantu administration, Mr M. C. 
Botha, said, when announcing its promulga¬ 
tion p May, that die main purpose was to 
brinfii benefits to the servants by enabling 
tbeeaTto enjoy the social and recreational 
ametfriss or the African townships rather 
tbu stay cooped up hi suburban backyards. 

This is doubtful. In fact, the 25,000 
servants who, hi Johannesburg and Pretoria 
alone, will now have to join m a sundown 
trek to the townships in buses and trains 
that 4re already inadequate and dangerously 
overcrowded, will have their working day 
stretched iron about 4 am to 10 pm. Food 
(normally provided from the family’s table), 
rent, tram and bus fares will all be new 
expenses, to be paid for out of wages that 
currently average between £8 and £10 a 
month. And thousands of married couples 
who live together on their employers* 
premises will be split up, with one or other 
navidg to move into cavernous “ bachelor ” 
hostels in die townships. 

The government’s real motive seems to 
stem from a desire to camouflage the 
rapidly increasing rate of economic integra¬ 
tion. The government is tacitly encourag¬ 
ing this integration (at the expense of its 
Bantustan policy) so as to throw up a ram¬ 
part of economic strength against the 
dangers threatening the republic from out¬ 
side. But if “ white ” Souffi Afrit* ewiflot 
maintain it*‘whiteness all fa <N> >f can 
at least b^. made whiter at night by sending 
the servants fame. , ” 

Home7fe>$li&*ill now be b the 
sprawling Afcwm^BWitimw,’’ which wo 
not only out of town but aim out of right. 
Given white South Africa’s extraordinary 
capacity for adMbCfiptiOb^ it will be easy 
for die whiteness of the nights to produce 
the illusion that apartheid has at last 
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brought them to the promised land of 
separation and security. And it can be 
done without jeopardising economic 
development, since the massive influx of 
African labour into the key areas of the 
economy, as distinct from the innocuous 
area of domestic service, win remain 
unaffected. - < 

All the same, the dew law, like so much 
other apartheid legfcffetian, is likely to end 
up as little more man a book entry. There 
is simply no accommodation for the 
displac ed servants’; municipalities win 
probably feel farced to grant exemption 
perasits wholesale. Tbete is strong public 
resistance, too. Estate agents fear tut die 
value of palatial suburban homes with their 
three-acre gardens will slump. Even ardent 
government supporters have criticised the 
" one-servant ” law as a move that ought 
increase the white divorce rate. 


KUWAIT 

Family politics 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT tN KUWAIT 

K uwait's parliament, housed in a palace 
whose green glass and aluminium 
contrasts piauantly with its robed Giot* 
toeaque members, is—after money, that is— 
the most active agent of change Jp this 
rapidly changing afadetfr* v ago 

the Kuwait 

men of power dealt p e remp torily with any¬ 
one they thought obstreperous, Today, so 
proprietary an attitude to law has vanished; 
authority is hedged in by innumerable com¬ 
mittees. A steady process of systematisa¬ 
tion has been transforming Kuwait from a 
tribal society, ruled by custom and a dyn¬ 
asty, into a more or less modern society. 
Of this transition, the Me}lis (parliament) 
is the embodiment, promoter and benefi¬ 
ciary. 

The speed with which the promulgation 
of the constitution, in November 1962, fol¬ 
lowed full independence, in June 1961, 
owed something to die looming threat from 
General Qassim’s Iraq. But, beyond this, 
there was Kuwait's firm belief that repre¬ 
sentative government was a natural develop¬ 
ment of its own traditions. The Emir seems 
to have felt this as strongly as anyone else. * 
Fof although the aKSjritttt, the IrulifigM [ 
family, were wefl represented^ in the can-; 
stituent assembly, there are, apart from the 
hereditary right to the emirate, no safe* 
guards foe the family in the constitution 
(but this might have something to do with 
the faot dttt the al-Sabahs were nor afloVred 
to vote constitutional matters)* Few 
ruling groups can have assisted so grace- 
fully in M own displacement. 

/Oflfc, w? that the family sdfi plays in 
#Dt easy to assess since it 
ratidn^wlicate amalgam of habit, respect 
and patronage. Tftfe Emin immensely tfc- 
spected^ consider* Mdasdf the ultima* arbi- 
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democracy moat difficult to stomach ate* 
removed, one by death, die other by exfa, 
before the MejUs began to take shape. Am 
the younger members of the fomay who 
are still Interested In political power no 
■ longer command automatic respect; in¬ 
stead, they compete for popularity by align¬ 
ing themselves with public opinion. 

in 1962 all but three of Kuwait’s minis¬ 
ters were al-Sabahs. Today, die premier-** 
shfo and dm four meat tapeftant ministries 
-wltsw, information, fatten affair* and 
foe interior—are stilt held by fob family. 
Constitutionally debarred fans standing for 
foe Mejlia, the al-Sabafaa can participate in 
political life at the top only. But there is 
no guarantee In the constitution that they 
will alwayt be diet*. 

The older generation of Kuwaitis find 
the measure of power that remains to the 
ruling family legitimate, even useful Such 
men as Mr Abdul Azib al-Sagr, foe Speaker 
of the Mejlis, want to avoid a sudden break j 
with foe past. But their attitude is not 
shared by the young, nor by the mutfaqqa- 
fin (intellectuals). If the Arab nationalist 
group, which roughly represents these 
groups, wins the next elections, it may try 
to form a cabinet that has no place for the 
al-Sabahs. 

Kuwait’s constitution is not one of those 
carefully worked out half-way bouses to¬ 
wards democracy. It is adapted to local 
conditions, but there are few loopholes for 
authority. Though foe Emir may^disaolve 
the Mejlis, new elections have to be held , 
within two months. Elections must be held 1 
every four yedrs and foe government 
changes with each new Mejlis. There is 
no vote-of-confidence mechanism for throw¬ 
ing out a government, but confidence can 
be withdrawn from individual ministers, 
and a prime minister who has twice foiled 
to form a farisfosiory government must re¬ 
sign. The cabinet- is formed by consulta¬ 
tion between the prime minister (desig¬ 
nated by the Emir) and the speaker (elected 
by the Mejlis). 

Political parties are not forbidden in the 
constitution. But permission has to be got 
to form them and it is known that, at_pre- 
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Huge volumes of air turtle 
through these»large 
diameter pipes; day and night. 
' The air is consumed in this 
multi-million dollar roasting plant 
in Canada, Where in this case 
Falconbridge metallurgists 
devised the economic recovery 
of nickel from lower-grade 
sulphides, producing an iron ore 
byproduct at the same time. 
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mining and industrial 
organisation—searches the world 
for minerals and metals 
for tomorrow. 
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KQtr pcnq^ion would not be given. The 
reason pqt/prward k the desire not to cre¬ 
ate division? within the “ Kuwaiti family.” 
Also, it is fell* parties might become the 
spriogbaard of outside .influences. 

Because of the unusual responsiveness of 
authority to public opinion it is very un¬ 
likely that any government here would try 
to carry on without Me jus backing. The 
cabinet often seems to follow rather than to 
4 lead. Yet authority is still strong in Kuwait* 
not in the form of jeabinet leadership, but 
as an entrenched apparatus, a system of 
loyalties and patronage* that functions 
almost autonomously. This darker side of 
the establishment might well intervene in 
elections, especially now that the Arab 
nationalist group is gaining strength. 

The present Mejlis reflects Kuwait's 
social structure fairly closely: merchants 
(large and small), former government offi¬ 
cials. bedouin, and Shiites. Cutting across 
this structure (which is projected into the 
p cabinet) is the small group of deputies with 
a radical nationalist platform. In a country 
where two out of four of the population is 
under twenty, to represent the young (as the 
nationalists do) is almost a mandate to gov¬ 
ern. Their success in a recent by-election, 

The Huks rise 
again 

, l*ROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MANII A 

A t i his time of the year, central Luzon 
—the rice bowl of the Philippines—is 
green with newly planted paddy. An 
arcadian peace suffuses the countryside. 
But beneath it are the rumblings of dis¬ 
content and revolt. The communist-led 
Huks, who were supreme here fifteen years 
ago, are building their strength again. 

The Huks began as a “ people's anti- 
Japanese army " (Huk is a greatly abbre- 
uated form of the Tagalog words) in 1942. 
After the war they twice took to arms 
£ agamst the government. In 1953 they were 
crushed by the late President Magsaysay, 
and their leaders were locked up or killed. 
But now there are new signs of communist 
resurgence. For the first time in many 
years, bands of ten, sometimes as many as 
thirty, armed Huks have been seen going 
around the villages again. 

At the height of their power, the Huks 
controlled most of central Luzon ; they 
deployed in this plain, and in the mountain 
ranges around it, more than ten thousand 
armed men. They obtained support from 
the peasants, levying taxes and getting a 
share of the rice harvest. Now they may 
be beginning to operate in this way again. 
Indeed, the honky tonk town of Angeles, 
near the huge American air force base, has 
long been considered a centre for com¬ 
munist fund raising ; many of its bars, 
gambling joints and brothels are said to be 
operated by Huk sympathisers. 

Over the past two years, Huk guerrillas 
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against candidate and 

a wealthy ^newspaper-owner* showed bow 
fast their ppcai k grqwiar-^they are even 
making iuosidb among the bedouin. 

The Axab nationalists have so far refused 
to, join the government and h is upon this 
refusal that much of their prestige and 
authority rests. They arc listened to by 
the cabinet, and* because they are felt to 
represent public opinion, their griticisms are 
forestalled in a manner that is out of pro¬ 
portion to their voting weight. Their arti¬ 
culate zeal often carries the Mejlis with ** 

Kuwait’s parliament wins admiration for 
its vitality and its good intentions; at the 
same time it is open to obvious dangers. It 
would be easy enough for an entrenched 
government, disposer of a vast patronage, 
to load the dice ; it is easy enough for 
Mejlis members to succumb to the tempta¬ 
tions of vote-catching The recent law pro¬ 
hibiting alcohol, for instance, showed the 
Mejlis a flaccid prey to lobbying. A recent 
petition against Arab economic unity is said 
to have been signed mainly by thumb- 
prints. But in its defects as in its qualities, 
the Mejlis is a true reflection of the society 
that produced it; not an import bur the 
genuine home-grown article. 



are believed to have killed more than 40 
people. They have also succeeded in 
ambushing army units, which has led the 
army to deploy a battalion of crack fighters 
in the province of Pampanga. The renewed 
guerrilla fighting has been matched by com¬ 
munist activity in the towns, particularly in 
Manila. The faculty and student organisa¬ 
tions of the several universities there are 
heavily infiltrated. The Manila press, too, 
has its share of communist sympathisers. 

Although the intelligence services know 
about most of these activities, they have 
refrained so far from making any arrests. 
The communist party has been outlawed 
since T935, but this has not prevented its 
growth. Two external factors have helped 
First, China has long been interested in the 
Huk movement. Chinese nationals living 
in the Philippines can go to Peking, by way 
of Hongkong, and Chinese cells operating 
in Cebu ana Manila haVe been discovered. 


IS** 

The Filipino communists also sup. 
ported by the Indonesian Communist party. 
The association between the two parries 
goes bade to the'late *9|ot when Tktt 
Malaka, an Indonesian agitator, "set up con¬ 
tacts in Manila. At the height of the Huk 
uprising, Alfredo Saulo, the chief propa¬ 
gandist for the Huk movement, sought 
sanctuary at the Indonesian emfouty. Last 
month, Ilyas Bakri, a pfofotsfow Studepf 
agitator from Indonesia, fo 

Jakarta. 4 ^ 

It is possible that the communist leader* 
ship calculates that another revolutionary 
situation, like the one that spawned the 
first Huk rebellion, is on the way. Oespi#* 
the surface manifestations pf economic pro¬ 
gress in Manila and its booming aateffitc 
town of Makati, Filipinos, with good reasom 
resent the growing privilege of the few ana 
the shrinking opportunities for the many. 
More than 700,000 people are unemployed 
Last month, 100,000 students left school, 
without jobs to go to. More than 6p per, 
cent of children drop out of school before 
they are ten. In spite of splendid laws 
aimed at abolishing tenancy and rural 
poverty, the peasant is still miserably poor. 

Many young middle-class Filipinos-^ 
particularly the young entrepreneurs—‘■arc 
hostile to the United States* They criticise 
trade relationships weighted in the Amen?* 
cans' favour, and the open discrimination in 
wages in American establishments. Nor 
has graft been reduced by the Macapag&l 
administration: rampant corruption has 
bred waste and inefficiency and eroded fairh 
in democratic institutions. 

But. even so, the Filipino communists 
will have difficulty launching a guerrilla war 
on the scale of the past. The Huk depreda¬ 
tions are still fresh in the minds of many 
people. And as long as the Huks are 
branded as communists and, therefore, allies 
of China, they stand little chance of win¬ 
ning support from the majority of Filipinos 
resentful of the economically better-off 
local Chinese minority. The communists, 
therefore, have to concentrate on limited 
objectives. They may do best by continuing 
to infiltrate where they can, and by promot¬ 
ing a climate of hostility to the American 
presence. 

They have been quite successful in iden¬ 
tifying themselves with the nauonalis( 
movement, and, though they were not the 
instigators, they made their presence felt 
in the anti-American demonstrations early 
this year Not that the demonstrations 
were communist-directed. Filipinos have 
legitimate grievances against entrenched 
American business interests; and also 
against the American military presence. 
The Americans have taken little heed of 
Filipino sensibilities during the past 15 
years ; for one thing, 32 Filipinos have been 
killed at the American bases at Subic Bay 
and at Clark Field. Most Filipinos share 
these nationalist feelings. The same 
nationalism could provide the answer to 
subversion directed or assisted from the 
outside. 
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GIBRALTAR 

Rooms to let 

BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN GIBRALTAR 

H otels and restaurants in Gibraltar are 
unseasonably empty. Counting the 
vacant places, the Spanish government can 
congratulate itself that its squeeze on the 
Rock is having some effect. The delays 
and vexatious restrictions imposed by 
Spanish frontier officials have substantially 
reduced the number of tourists. But there 
has been no Weakening of the Gibraltarians* 
will to resist Spanish pressure. 

Gibraltar’s legislative council, at least on 
the government side, is strongly against 
seeking any compromise with Spain at 
present. The official point of view is 
simple : Spain demands sovereignty over 
Gibraltar, and the Gibraltarians (and the 
British) are not prepared to cede it; what, 
then, is there to negotiate about ? 

But this view has recently been 
challenged by Mr Seruya, a prominent 
opposition member of the council. His 
argument is that Madrid might be mollified 
if it were offered harbour and airline 
facilities and also a share in Gibraltar’s 
development, particularly in the building 
trade. He also suggests that the rates of 
pay and terms of employment for 
Spaniards working in Gibraltar (which 
compare favourably with those availahle on 
the mainland) might be reviewed. 
Privately, some Gibraltarians express sym¬ 
pathy with Mr Seruya’s suggestions; 
publicly, they are cool towards them, 
arguing that Madrid would be tempted to 
misinterpret, and take advantage of, any 
disunity in me legislative council. 

Gibraltarians tend to resent what they 
consider the British government's lack of 
support. Some merely wish for stronger 
public expressions of ministerial support; 
others go further and suggest that the 
British government should take reprisals 
against Spanish workers in Britain or cut 
down the British tourist trade with Spain. 
But, in fact, these slightly querulous pleas 
are a form of escapism. Gibraltarians know 
well enough that they can rely on British 
military protection but that, behind this 
shield, the future is largely in their own 
hands. The outstanding economic hope for 
Gibraltar is its development as a tourist 
resort in its own right, regardless of the 
difficulties of getting into or out of Spain. 
Since the Rock has much more to offer the 
holidaymaker than the barren crag with apes 
clinging to it that is its popular image, this 
could be done—and the Gibraltar govern¬ 
ment is full of plans for doing it. 

Meanwhile, the British government has 
a delicate job to do. On June 18th the 
subject was due to come up in the House 
of Commons. The government’s problem is 
that, at ont and the same time, it has to 
reassure Gibraltarians that they have 
London’s full support—and yet to do 
nothing that might inflame the situation 
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and so prejudice the chance'Of a reasonable 
settlement. The recent visit to Gibtaltar 
by Mrs Eirene White, the minister of state 
at the colonial office, was a help towards the 
first aim; she will have to show more 
diplomatic skill than hitherto if she is also 
to succeed in the second. 


JUGOSLAVIA 

Skopje after 
the fall 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

T he earthquake that struck Skopje, the 
capital of Jugoslav Macedonia, early in 
the morning of July 26, 1963, destroyed or 
badly damaged more than 80 per cent of 
the houses and left some three-quarters of 
the population with their homes either 
destroyed or very badly damaged. Some 
traces of the disaster remain: an occasional 
ruin ; spectacular cracks still visible on the 
walls or buildings that have in fact been 
made safe ; above all, the many tell-tale 
open spaces to be seen on all sides. But the 
basic lay-out of the centre of the town is 
unchanged: on one side of the swiftly flow¬ 
ing Vardar, the modern quarter with its 
blocks of flats and supermarket; on the 
other, clustering round a low fortified hill, 
the remains of the old Turkish quarter, with 
its winding streets, tumbledown houses and 
tiny craftsmen’s shops. 

What is new about Skopje is its dimen¬ 
sions ; it is more than twice as long, and 
nearly twice as broad, as it was before the 
earthquake. Dotted all around the original 
town are eighteen “ new settlements.” Each 
consists of rows and rows of neat pre¬ 
fabricated houses complete with shops and 
other facilities. There is a large " inter¬ 
national ” settlement made up of groups of 
houses sent by many different countries ; 
with its wide variety of national styles, it 
reminds one faintly of an international ideal 
homes exhibition. Most of the other settle¬ 
ments were contributed by different repub¬ 
lics and town? of Jugoslavia, and these too 
reflect the various architectural styles found 
in different parts of the country. The house 
into which your correspondent was invited, 
in a settlement contributed by Slovenia, was 
excellently equipped with modern kitchen 
and bathroom facilities. 

The main drawback to these settlements 
is that the authorities have not yet been 
able to provide adequate transport. To 
people, especially older people, accustomed 
to living within easy reach of one another 
in the centre of a town, this takes some 
getting used to. But the people of Skopje 
will have to get accustomed to living in a 
more dispersed way ; it has already been 
decided to reduce very considerably tne per¬ 
manent housing accommodation in the 
centre of the town. After the eafthquake, 
those who could afford it were quick to 
solve their transport problems by buying 
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little Fiats with some of the generous Credits 
made available to the earthquake victims. 

In spire of the air of normality, much 
remains to be done. Between 6,000 and 
7,000 more flats or houses are still needed 
before the town reaches its pre-earthquake 
housing capacity—and the population has 
risen slightly. By the end of 1964 some 
180,000 million dinars (£86 million) had 
been spent on the restoration of the town. 
It is planned to spend a further £193 million 
by the end of 1970 on re-building alone, 
and a further £76 million on economic 
recovery. New buildings will be constructed 
so as to withstand all but the most powerful 
earthquakes. 

A master-plan for the whole city is still 
being drawn up ; it is hoped to publish it 
by October or November. There is to be 
a separate plan for an urban centre, cover¬ 
ing an area of nearly a square mfle on both 
sides of the river and including the old fort 
on its mound. This plan has been thrown 
open to competition ; tour Jugoslav and four 
foreign Arms have sent in entries, and the 
winning one is to be announced in July. 
Plans are also contemplated for controlling 
the turbulent Vardar; the river’s tendency 
both to flood badly and to undermine the 
surrounding area is a further danger. 

In one respect, the Skopje earthquake had 
a happy consequence ; it shocked the rest 
of the world into a remarkably generous 
rescue effort. And among the 74 countries 
which contributed in some way with money, 
materials or technical help, the British con¬ 
tribution was outstanding. Nearly two years 
later, the mayor of Skopje still goes out of 
his way to assure a visiting British journalist 
how much this swift and generous response 
by Britain was appreciated. One senses a 
certain puzzlement that the town’s catas¬ 
trophe should have provoked such wide¬ 
spread and practical sympathy. After all, 
for the people of Skopje, whose town has 
twice before been destroyed by earthquakes 
and who experience minor tremors all the 
time, the earthquake is a familiar hazard. 


EIU Quarterly Economic Review 

Federal Republic 
of Germany 

The import market for 
practically all types of 
manufactures is expanding 
rapidly, deserving the closest 
attention of outside suppliers. 
The Review also contains the 
usual comprehensive survey of 
developments in trade and 
industry. * 
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RAYONIER MADE THIS AN IMPORTANT CHEMICAL NATURAL RESOURCE. 



IS VERY HOT NEWS IN TEXTILES. 


If you’re unaware of what’s happening to acetate, ask any smart gal. Or anvbody in fashion 
or textiles. 

Everybody’s rediscovering the great heauty fiber, and textured fibers and laminated fabrics 
are two good reasons for the run on acetate. 

Acetate is made of cellulose — very specialized grades produced from trees. Year after year 
Rayonier’s been at work modifying and improving this raw material, Then this bright new vista 
for acetate emerged. And we were ready with the right chemical cellulose ... in sufficient tonnage 
for world producers (our seven mills and two-million farmed acres of trees take care of that)... 
and plenty of scientific and technical muscle (our three research centers provide important know* 
h6vf and basic knowledge). 

Acetate pulps — hundreds of millions of pounds a year from Rayonier — account also for 
photo film by the mile ... cigarette filters by the thousands of tons ... and respectable amounts 
of diamond-clear plastics plus popular acetate for luxury garments and less costly durable clothing. 

Now add acetate to your shopping vocabulary. 


RAYON I H; JR 


V * 
^ * 



Rayonier Industries Limited 
6, Avenue Matignon 
Paris VIII- 

Rayonier incorporated 
161 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 10017 


NATURAL RESOURCES CHEMISTRY 
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DOING BUSINESS IN THE U.S.? 


Get in touch with Manufacturers Hanover 
Our two branches in London 
—at 7 Princes Street, E. C. 2, 

and at 10 Mount Street, W. 1 
—are your access to effective 
coverage of the U S. market. 


International Division 

44 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10015 
London Branches 7 Princes Street, E C 2 and 10 Mount Street, W 1 
Representative Offices 

telmf • Caracal • Fronkfurf Madrid Manila Mexico City Parrs Rome See Poole Tokyo 


MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 
TRUST COMPANY 

Incorpornimd with Lrm fmd Liability in U S 4. 

Member Fttt+ral Depos t Insuronco Corporal oft 








Hand-sewn brown hide file attache case, lined red with 4 interior 
pockets. Flush fitting. In Black hide, £39 10 0, and Pigskin, 
£43.15.0. You are 1 nn ted to send for the latest illustrated catalogue. 
aspreyin the city The City man will flnde usefully close-at-hand 
service at Asprey and Bitch & Gaydon, 153 Fenchurch Street. 

ASPREY4CO LTD.1&5 l >) NLW BOND ST -LONDON Wt • Tel: HYDe Park 6767 
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Congress 
Begins to Rebel 

WASHINGTON, DC 

W ithout anybody quite realising it, Pm^icot Johnson’s 
unquestioned mastery of Congress is ovejCj It bus ended 
not with any resounding rebuff or even a pitched battle, but with 
a series of little brush-fire actions that have, erupted during the 
last few months. Ever since he was the highly successful leader 
of the Democratic majority in the Senate* Mr Johnson has oper¬ 
ated on the principle that the congressional rank-and-file must be 
given no quarter and that the leaders must maintain the initiative, 
a feat which President Kennedy never quite brought off. Now 
Mr Johnson has lost that initiative with no immediate prospect of 
regaining it. 

This loss should not be overestimated. Mr Johnson is in no 
danger of experiencing a legislative ordeal like that of Mr Kennedy 
who found major portions of his programmes either stalled or 
amended beyond recognition. Mr Johnson’s Bill for federal aid 
to education, the most comprehensive such plan ever to be passed 
by Congress, became law in April. His reduction in excise taxes 
has just been approved, though it now involves a substantially larger 
cut than he requested. The long-pending Bill to provide medical 
and hospital care for the aged has cleared the House of Represen¬ 
tatives and is certain to get through the Senate The Negro 
voting Bill called for by the President as a matter of urgency at the 
time of last winter’s crisis*in jfelma, Alabama, is moving much 
more slowly than he likes, but nobody has the slightest doubt 
that it will be carried. All this adds up to another remarkably 
successful legislative year for Mr Johnson, particularly when it is 
contrasted with Mr Kennedy’s agony on Capitol Hill. 

But beneath this facade of success, a spirit of rebellion is grow¬ 
ing which could mean serious congressional trouble for Mr 
Johnson in the future. There is an increasing tendency by Congress 
to strain at gnats; the Senate Commerce Committee made no 
secret of its anguish when reluctantly it approved Mr Johnson’s 
request to suspend the law requiring a civilian to head the Federal 
Aviation Agency so that he could flame a general to the post. In 
the same category is the surprising decision of the Senate to go on 
record against the President’s retention of Mr Sargent Shriver in 
two important jobs, as director of the Peace Corps and as head 
of the anti-poverty programme. Last week, when Mr Johnson 
named one of his old Texas cronies as Ambassador to Australia, 
there were rumblings that members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee might make a public stir. 

Typifying this harassing fire in Congress is Representative 
Rivers, a mercurial and wordy South Carolinian who became 
chairman of the House Armed Services Committee in January 
upon the retirement of Mr Carl Vinson, a close ally of Mr Johnson 
For five months past Mr Rivers has been probing for some Way 
to reassert congressional authority in the military field, but not 
until two weeks ago was he able to push through the House of 
Representatives a Bill which would give Congress an. effective 
veto over the President’s undisputed constitutional power to close 
military installations. The point here j$ that neither Mr Rivers 
npr Congress would be likely to take such audacious action (which 
may wfcB be countered by a presidential .veto) unless they felt 
that Mr Johnson’s prestige and power ip Congress were ogt the 
decline. 


The seeds of that decline were planted thefk$fri<tat*s 

much‘debated moves in the field of foreign, affair* by 
his legislative programme bur by hm scatter-Shot effort* 
the government’s spending, a cause to Which Congres* 
hprservice but little support. *L 4 st December,« Whew r ho 
attempting to keep his annual expenditures below 
order to retain the support of the right wing of htt efcpGW*! 
coalition, Mr Johnson gave both the Department of Defence and 
the Bureau of the Budget enormous power to dose federal instal¬ 
lations Their decisions on dosing military bases j jmdjmv- 
servicemen’s hospitals and ending''other goveftlmeht a&tivfcrcs 
enraged Democratic Gpngrcssmen in the constituencies affected. 
Curiously, the emotional response from inside the President’s qWn 
party has been aroused njorc by the proposed, diminution ff 
eleven ex-servicemen’s hospitals, than by the mhdt mofe itapot- 
tant closings of military bases. Mr Johnson’s recent ftrettpt tofcph- 
cilrate Congress by keeping open five of the hospital fclafnot ***& 
aged its wrath. On Tuesday Mr Rivcts's committee voted 

for a rise in service pay over twice as Urge a$ the President wanted. 

* - t *u f 1 

i s ^ 

T he simmering resentment over Mr Johnsons attempt* at 
thrift has boiled up partly afs a result of his preoccupation with 
the Vietnamese and Dominican crises. Although the number of 
members of Congress who actively oppose his interventionist 
policy abroad is much smaller than the volume of their protests 
would indicate, the time which the President now devotes to foreign 
policy has opened the way for congressional rebellion, much as 
it did in the case of Mr Kennedy. The real source of Mr Johnson’s 
mastery of Congress has been laborious attention to the details of 
the legislative process and unceasing contact with its members. At 
a time when the President spends hours on end deciding the 
details of bombing in North Vietnam, responsibility for Congress 
has been delegated to White House aides. 

What most troubles these men is the possibility that the snipers’ 
fire on Mr Johnson’s flank may turn into a frontal cannonade. Any 
one of a number of controversial Administration proposals now 
pending could well be the occasion ot the President’s first real 
defeat in Congress : an unprecedented new rent subsidy for the 
ill-housed, a change in the Taft-Hartley Act which would nullify 
state laws prohibiting the compulsory trade uiuon shop and a five- 
year old scheme to establish a Cabinet-level Department of Urban 
Affairs. Should Mr Johnson be beaten on any of these issues, 
the stage might be set for the same kind of general deterioration in 
relations with Congress that was Mr Kennedy’s gravest failure. 

The chances are, however, that this deterioration will not; occur. 
Two weeks ago, when the President vetoed a relatively minor Bill 
giving Congress a voice in authorising reimbursements for flood 
relief, Mr Johnson let it be known that be regarded this as no 
minor veto but as a defence of the basic rights of the executive 
branch. He has made it abundantly clear that jhe will not hesitate 
to veto more serious incursions, including Mr Rivers’s Bill for 
congressional power to halt ajl closings of military bases and a 
similar Bill that would prevent the President from shutting any 
ex-servicemen’s hospitals. The Senate vote telling Mr Johnson 
that he must relieve Mr Shriver of one of his two top posts was 
answered by a memorandum from the Department of Justice 
challenging the right of Congress to interfere with the President’s 
powers of appointment* 

This is the kind of language that Congress can understand and 
the kind of powerful rcpOose to which it usually bows. Of course, 
an indefinite period of harmony between President and Congress 
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the President biilli^f the/Sopa|e ^nto gfe$eln|| '!i^ jhMcatigi. | 13 |Cr j 
in April without a comma changed* it may have been the last such 
absolute surrender of Congress to Mr Johnson’s will. But the 
long honeymoon period need not be replaced by incessant war 
between two branches of the government. No major congressional 
crisis of the kind that immobilised the Kennedy Administration 
just before Mr Kennedy’s assassination in 1963 is likely before the 
mid-term elections of 1966. However, if Mr Johnson loses much 
of his massive majority in the House in those elections) real trouble 
will be in sight. It is then that his loss of the initiative in dealing 
with Congress in the spring of 1965 will take on importance. 


Wall Street Discounted 

WASHINGTON, DC 

I F at earlier time in Britain everyone was either a little Liberal 
or else a tittle Conservatives modem Americans can be said 
to be' divided between those who think that the stock market 
matters a great deal and those who do not. The difference is 
heightened % the (act (which may be a blessing) that the country’s 
financial and political capitals are in two different places. No 
doubt* even as in Gilbert’s England, the truth lies somewhere 
in between, but all the regent running has been with Washington 
and the school of thought that gives the stock market a rather 
low place as an indicator of the future course of the economy. 

The great collapse 6f May, 1962, may have contributed to a 
subsequent levelling-off of the economy, but that was the most 
it did. A decline in the stock-market averages in 1963, which 

was not far from the INDUSTRIAL PROQUCTION 
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ipagnftude of the cufctent 
drop, ft no# ah bur for¬ 
gotten and had no visible 
effect. The market fore* 
cast acicunrtfel^ several of 
the recessions of the past 
decade—but so did in¬ 
terest rates, the supply of 
money, the average hours 
Worked in manufactur¬ 
ing, awards of contracts 
for housing, new orders 
for durable goods and Other playthings of the seers. The ineradic¬ 
able fascination of movements ih the stock market for people of all 
levels of sophistication remains but In Washington* this citadel 
of the “new economics,” with its manipulation Of aggregate 
demand, the market’s gyrations are viewed with a great calm. 

Obviously, even in Washington* no two men have exactly the 
same views—any more than they do in New York, tout what 
seems clear is that government policy w 31 continue to be* as it 
is now, a mature of continued fiscal stimulus for $e economy 
with a very mild degree of monetary restraint Ataf thfe outlook 
for the economy* as seen by most experts In Washington* also 
remains unchanged: continued expansion* though at a Slower pace 
than in the first quarter Of the year. * It b no paradox, bUt it is 
at least interesting, that m the psist few days* whale W4II Street 
was having its fling on the downside* the official statistics showed 
another better-tlnm-seasonal rise in hbn-farrq employment to above 
60 million for the Spt time; the lowest outlay* for Unemploy¬ 
ment benefits Ifi nine years; a rise another record in retail 
sales; a fcebound in the number it hours worked fax factories 
after a brief slump in April | early indications that slaves bf mptor 
cars aat setting a‘ new teebrd (of June i and pufchef increase in 
ifew df&p for durate'ta&l' 'None of this Will 'tidier the Wall 
Street -listeifoftr. ^ Biit* neither wifi Will Strbtf pestiibtam alter 
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has wisely declined to tjagEfy his SSmewhat^fri^tehmg speech 
of two weeks ago which pointed to u disquieting similarities ” 
between the present state of affairs and that of the late nineteen- 
twenties. He has long been worried about some, elements fn 
the situation, ranging from the first tiny eftet kcvdn.iegr^Ai 
average wholesale prices tp the continuing unsettled state of inter¬ 
national finance. But 4 k bqrh worrier. - Soipe othw^In 
New York more than in Washington—are worried with 4 iim. Yet 
the impact of the worry* revealing itself mainly in a declining 
stock market* makes if all the less likely dm Mr Martin wiH*# 
upon hit fears and strike out towards greater monetary restraint. 
The improvement in the American balance of payments* the likeli¬ 
hood of a slower pace of expansion in the months ahead and the 
already visible Check in die growth of the money supply ace added 
reasons 'why there Will now he teas temptation for Mr Martin 
to back his words With action. r ■ 

If Mr Martin and his associates leave monetary 'policy about 
where it is* all the Signs are that the economy will gb on expand¬ 
ing. Wall Street will have squeezed a bit of water out of some 
share prices and the analysts will continue to ponder pricer 
earnings ratios and the like. But jobs* production and incomes 
will continue to rise. This Washington view may* of course, be 
in error. But even in New* York, where not everyone scurries 
about buying and selling shares* ft is a view on which vast numbers 
of business managers are* in fact, acting as is shown by the 
continuing steady rise in new investment in plant and facilities 
Wall Street this week is discussed in Business Brief on page 
1413. 


Good News for Republicans 

1. From the North 

R epresentative John Lindsay has a chance to become the 
firs): Republican'Mayor of New York fpr twenty years 
precisely because |s progressive enough to be taken for a Demo¬ 
crat—alpiost, tout he wifi hajrc a hard fight in a city Whdre there 
are three registered Democrats for every Republican. It will be 
somewhat fgsier now that'Mr Wagnef, the Democratic Mayor, 
has announced his **final and Irrevocable” decision not to stand 
again this year. Mr Wagner may not be the most brilliant Mayor 
the city has over seen* hpt Jie has been the most durable ope 
since Xf Guardia, Now he ft worn but Most Democrats would 
have voted to give him, a fourth term. So* would members of 
New YorJ^s small third party* <the liberals* who* ih dose elections, 
can provide the margin,Of Viewy, When Mr Wagner first hinted 
t^at he might not stan4>, w Ppetal leaders saidW>Ucly that no 
other Democrat in sight womd comnpnd their loyalty. If they 
.choose “ fusion ” with ^Lm<ftay* Ifs wifi brdfit not only from 
Liberal votes but *fto mm the (apt that sympathetic Democrats will 
find it easier to vqft for him undef ^Liberal label than under a 
Republican one, . , , 

Mr lindmy W “^ 4 ® seem of , his search (or a Democrat 
to rpn witb,hfcn for one of the othter city posts. But it is not 
easy to see where he ft to find one. Most of the possibilities are 
stampeding aftef the pemoeraticnomination for^iayjor, undeterred 
by Mr Wagner’s plaintive description ot isle m Gty HaB: two 
problem^springjpg^ for every ope" that ft solved. Democrats 
Wifi ehpbfe they candidate at a primary election on September 
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Chicago’s State Street the worfti'i 

Our headquarters are 
in Chicago. 


Our operations cover 
the world.ftllfl^ 


Where in the world are you? 


No matter, we’re nearby. 

Coming from a bank between 
New York and California, this 
may surprise you. 

But then again, our entire in¬ 
ternational operation is pretty 
surprising. 

For one thing, we do more in¬ 
ternational business, and we have 


more overseas facilities, than any 
other Midwest bank. 

Two branches in London and 
one each in Tokyo and Osaka. 
We also have a representative 
office in Zurich. And, for your 
convenience, a subsidiary in New 
York, Continental Bank Inter¬ 
national. Our activity in foreign 


exchange trading and short-term 
investing makes us a major factor 
in the world money market. 

Add to this our 3,100 corres* 
pondent banking connections and 
what have you got? 

A bank that can serve you any* 
where in the world. 

That’s the extent of it. 


CONTINENTAL BANK 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 

tSl South La Salta Straet Chicago Illinois 8M90 • llaabcr Fvdorat Oapoalt Intoraoea titorpinttam 
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This notice is under no circumstances to he construed as an offering of these securities for sale or as a 
solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities , but appears solely for purposes of information . 


NEW ISSUE 


June 11,1965 


$2(56,307,500 


First National City Bank 


NEW YORK 


4% Convertible Capital Notes Due 1990 


Dated June 28 , 1965 


Due July 1, 1990 


Convertible into Capital Stock , unless previously redeemed\ at a conversion pi ice {with Capital 
Notes taken at their principal amount) of$66H per share ^ subject to adjustment in certain emits. 

Holders of the Bank’s outstanding Capital Stock are being offered the right to subscribe 
at $100 for $100 principal amount of Capital Notes for each 10 shares of Capital Stock 
held of record at 5:00 P.M. (E.D.S.T.), June 10 , 1965 . Subsciiption Offer will cxpiic at 
3:30 P.M. (E.D.S.T.), June 28 , 1965 . 

The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to put chase any 
unsubscribed Capital Notes and, both during and following the subscription period, may 
oft'u Capital Notes as set forth in the Citcular. 


Morgan Stanley & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Incorporated 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Harriman Ripley & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Dominick & Dominick, Goldman, Sachs & Co. Clark, Dodge & Co. 

Incorporated Incorporated 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Francis I. dnPont St Co. 

Glore Forgan, Wm, R. Staats Inc. 
E. F. Hatton & Company Inc. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson St Curtis 
M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc. 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Homblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
Salomon Brothers & Hutzler 
Stone St Webster Securities Corporation 


Wertheim ft Co. White, Weld ft Co. Dean Witter ft Co. Wood, Strothers ft Co., Inc. 

Incorporated 


Hill, Samuel ft Co. 

UMMd 


Pierson, Heldring ft Pierson 


Kitcat ft Aitken 
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would have given him a fine platform from which to launch a 
campaign for Governor of New York next year. But for him to 
resign before this section of last year’s Civil Rights Act even goes 
into effect might look^blatant. Complicating the decision of the 
“ right people ” is the coolness between the President and Senator 
Robert Kennedy, who has now no real rivals for control of the 
party in the state. Even if these two sink their differences, it may 
not be easy to find an attractive candidate. New York is long on 
Democratic factions, short on strong leaders. It may be a biuising 
f conrest. 


2. From the South 

L ike Mr Lindsay, the new Republican member of the House 
6f Representatives from South Carolina, Mr Watson, might 
almost be taken for a Democrat—but of a very different stripe. In 
fact, until this year he was a Democrat but when the House stripped 
him of his standing on committees because he had campaigned for 
Mr Goldwater, Mr Watson switched parties, resigned his seat 
and sought the approval of his constituents at a special election. 
He has got it with bells on ; on Tuesday he won over two-thirds of 
the votes which were cast. This will almost certainly confirm his 
ambition to stand for the Senate next year. If he does and if he 
wins. South Carolina, one of the five southern states to vote for 
Mr Goldwater last year, would probably have two Republican 
Senators. Mr Thurmond 1ns already turned his coat and is almost 
certain to be re-elected as a Republican in 1966. Mr Watson’s 
“ martyrdom ” in Washington undoubtedly appealed to voters in 
a state which likes to biood on its wrongs. He also had a strong 
personal following in his constituency. Finally, the Democratic 
candidate, Mr Callison, was just as reactionary and—on the surface 
at least—as strong a supporter of racial segregation a* Mi Watson. 
The difference was that Mr Callison was both inexperience and 
dull 

Mississippi, a state in which Mr Goldwater did even better than 
he did in South Carolina—he carried it by 87 per cent of the vote— 
has also been the scene of Republican gains and ones closer to 
the grass-roots where southern Republicanism is weakest. In recent 
municipal elections two large cities, Columbus and Hattiesburg, 
elected as Mayois Democrats who have turned Republican and 
elsewhere eight other Republicans were elected to lower offices. 
Governor Johnson called the election the most important in recent 
vears ; he fears that if there are two parties Negroes will be able 
to play off one against another. Outside the South most Republi- 
t cans fear that each such segregationist victory is a nail in the 
coffin of the party as a national political force. Only in Virginia 
is a Republican, the candidate for Governor in this autumn’s 
election, actively challenging the “southern way ot life and 
explicitly seeking Negro votes. 


Tidying Away the Excises 

T his weekend may see a spending spree in American shops, 
especially those selling luxury goods—jewellery, furs, luggage, 
handbags and cosmetics—on which an excise tax of 10 per cent 
has been paid at the retail level for years. Congress is rushing 
through and into immediate effect the Bill repealing these and 
other excise taxes (paid by manufacturers on business machines, 
cameras, wireless and television sets, household appliances, etc.) 
because sales have been falling off while customers waited for 
prices to go down on July 1st, the date originally proposed in the 
Bill. Whether customers will in fact be given the full benefits of 
the reductions depends of course on whether manufacturers and 
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shopkeepers pass oh the whole ajndum use softae of k to offset 

their operating costs. f ' - * 

Another series of tax cuts will come in Jamiinry, removing the 
excise taxes on tickets for entertainments* on dub duesy bn autt* 
mobile parts and electric light bulbs and on telegrams and begin¬ 
ning a gradual reduction in levies on telephone calls which will lead 
to the elimination of this tax by the beginning of 19169. r % then 
all the excise taxes, most of them relics of war-time attempts to 
counter inflation, will have disappeared except for the big revenue 
raisers, taxes on tobacco and alcohol which also discourage un¬ 
desirable consumption, taxes on drugs, firearms and gambling* 
which serve the same purpose, and “ user charges,” levies on 
transport which are earmarked for the highway and airport funds. 

The levy of 1 per cent which is all that will eventually repaaio of 
the excise tax on new cars is also somewhat of a user charge., The 
money from it will pay for clearing away the graveyards of junked 
cars which disfigure America’s roadsides. President Johnson h^d 
wanted to reduce the present tax of 10 per cent by stages to 5 per 
cent in January, 1967, but no farther because of the substantial 
revenue which it brings in. Pressure from the automobile industry 
induced the House of Representatives to eliminate. the tax 
altogether. The Administration’s efforts to get the 5 per cent put 
back in the Senate produced not only the 1 per cent for grave¬ 
yards. which the House now seems to have accepted, but also an 
even more imaginative suggestion, rejected by the House* under 
which only those manufacturers who installed safety devices in 
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MU JOHNSON AND KMIONSTHUCTION 

President Johnson his lost no time in announcing his 
plan for the reconstruction of the Southern States. . . . 
The object, it must be remembered, is to establish freedom 
securely, without either making the South unendurable to white 
settlers, or permitting the existence of a pauperised class of 
vagrants, and two policies have for this end been suggested in 
the North. One, advocated by Mr Chase and the old Republican 
party, is to abolish all distinctions of colour summarily, to declare 
the negro a citizen, entitled to all the advantages of one, includ¬ 
ing a vote, which will practically give him possession of the 
balance of power. This plan has the advantage ot finality, of 
leaving the Government very little to do, and ol securing to the 
victorious party a majority tiusiworthy enough to give its policy 
consistency and permanence On the other hand, it compels the 
State to incur the serious risk involved in placing the suffrage 
in the hands of a class not qualified by education, or property, 
01 the habit ol freedom. ... It involves, also, the risk of social 
conflicts, which the State may find 11 difficult to put down. . . , 
The other policy, which appears to be accepted bv most demo¬ 
crats, is to consider the negro free, but in a state of pupilage, to 
fix .1 minimum mte ot wages, but compel him to work. This 
system has the ici ommendation that 11 would, if honestly carried 
out, educate the negro, and allow the next generation, who syill 
be taught in the schools, to glow- up before they arc finally left 
to take care of themselves. On the other hand, there is the draw¬ 
back that honest agents for such a task may not be readily found, 
01 found at all. . . Upon the whole we are inclined to believe 

that Mr Chase’s revolutionary scheme, though infinitely the more 
dangerous, will be, if it succeeds, greatly the tnore successful, 
while the democrat plan, though safer, wifi produce, even should 
11 succeed, indefinitely less result. Upon the whole, rcniembci- 
ing that the instinct ol the negro, like that of every other coloured 
man, W'ill be to cultivate patches of soil upon his own account 
and not to take wages from anybody, that the supply of land 
is inexhaustible, and that the victorious North will be jealously 
watchful to prevent the growth of a new aristocracy, it seems 
probable that the reconstructed Legislatures will, aftei a short 
spasm of conflict, agree that the easiest way to deal with the 
irrepressible negro is to leave him alone, and permit the strong 
compulsion of hunger to act upon him as upon all other humfln 
beings 
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their cm would have been excused the remaining 4 per pent 
When all the provisions of this much-needed simplification of the 
excise tax structure have come into effect, the total reduction in 
the tax burden is put at $4*6 billion a year. 


Redistricting Pains 

D rawing the boundaries of electoral districts is supposed to 
be fun, at least for the party in power. But “ reapportion- 
ment,” as it is known, is turning out to be agony for a number of 
states as they try to obey the Supreme Court’s ruling that seats in 
both chambers of each state’s Legislature should represent roughly 
equal numbers of people. In California, for example, each county 
has one seat in the Senate. As there are fifty-one counties in the 
thinly-settled northern two-thirds of the state (with about 7.8 
million people) and only seven counties containing more than ten 
million people in the crowded south, the Senate has been domi¬ 
nated by the rural minority. But faced with Supreme Court orders 
to reapportion itself by July 1st, the Senate has voted to split 
the state in two rather than to change its political and regional 
complexion. In reality, there is little likelihood that there will 
ever be a North California and a South California. The state’s 
other house, the Assembly, dominated by southern Californians, 
has shelved the issue, killing it until 1967 at least. But the 
Senate's action is a dramatic demonstration of the fears of people 
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in large* rural mu that their interest* may be ignored if both 
houses of their state's Legislature are controlled by men from 
urban centres. 

New York has its redistrkting pains, too. The Supreme Court 
has ordered a special legislative election to be held in the autumn 
under a formula for distributing seats prepared by the Republican- 
controlled Legislature just before it went out of office last year. 
The Democrats, With only one year under their belts as the majority 
party (and a pretty unimpressive one at that), had hoped for another 
year in office before having to face the voters. But as they had 
failed to draw up a respectable reapportionment plan of their own, 
the Supreme Court overruled their pleas, as well as the decision 
of the state’s highest court, that the election should be delayed. 
One Justice, Mr Harlan, issued a strong dissent, protesting that 
his colleagues, in wading into political controversies within the 
states, were disposing of serious legal issues in a casual way.” 

Congress has heard the states’ cries and it now seems possible, 
as it once did not, that the constitutional amendment to soften 
the “ one-man, one-vote ” ruling, which has been proposed by 
Senator Dirksen, the Republican leader, may be passed in the 
Senate. (Such an amendment would still have to be approved 
by the House of Representatives and three-fourths of the states 
before being added to the Constitution.) Some liberals, such as 
Senator Bayh of Indiana, have been impressed by the conservative 
arguments that a numbers-only basis is not the only way to ensure 
fair representation within a state. But before Mr Bayh throws 


Rolling Passion 

PROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LOS ANGELES 

The first International Skateboard Cham¬ 
pionship took place laite last month at 
Anaheim, California, though only a con¬ 
tingent from Baja California, across the 
border in Mexico, served to justify the 
grandiloquent title. But toon it may not 
need justification. The craze for skate¬ 
boarding which continues to sweep the 
United States—where a skateboard is the 
hottest thing since a hula hoop—shows 
every sign of catching fire abroad. 

In America about 20 million boys and 
girls, most of them between the ages of 
eight and fifteen, spend several hours a 
week perfecting their skill at this new pas¬ 
time, as motorists in the suburbs are 
uneasily aware; a pack of enthusiasts 
careering out of a blind turning is a fre¬ 
quent road hazard. Curiously, skateboards 
themselves are not new. The parents of 
the present generation made them at home 
by nailing roller skates to each end of a 
strip of wood. The difference is that in 
today's affluent society millions of child¬ 
ren can afford to buy ready-made boards. 

The craze is said to have originated a 
few years ago among surf-riders in the 
Santa Monica Bay area of California ; they 
discovered that when the sea waves were 
low they could practise their balance, con¬ 
trol and turns 00 a skateboard on land, 
since the skills involved were identical. 
The same is true of skiing and soon skiers 
t Ik 



were using skateboards to keep in trim in 
the off-season. The beauty of skateboard¬ 
ing is that it requires neither water nor 
snow, nor the physical development and 
stamina necessary for expert surfing and 
skiing. And like the other two sports, k is 
a superb way to show off skill. 

Providing skateboards may he a busi¬ 
ness worth as much as $100 million this 
year; this represents retail sales of some 
ro million at an average price of $10. 
Actually prices range from just a few 
dollars for a practice board through S8 
or so for a standard one up to $15 for a 
fibreglass model shaped like a surfboard 


and with ball-bearing wheels. A few pio¬ 
neers have even begun to incorporate small 
motors which leave the rider free to con¬ 
centrate on fine points of balance and 
style. These can sell for as much as S50. 
Probably over a hundred firms are turn¬ 
ing out skateboards and their number 
increases every day. 

Because the sport evolved from surf- 
riding, sunny California is its stronghold. 
The National Skateboard Association has 
its headquarters at Anaheim and Skate - 
boarder magazine is published at nearby 
Dana Point. But boys and girls in the 
desert and even in middle western farm 
communities acquire skateboards eagerly 
as the entrie into the world of surfing, 
which is a passion among the American 
young. On the strength of owning a board 
they adopt the hair styles, clothes and 
jargon of the surfing set. 

Now the craze seems certain to become 
international. American firms are already 
exporting skateboards to Canada, Austra¬ 
lia, New Zealand, Britain, France, Ger¬ 
many, Italy, Ireland and Israel. One has 
plans to manufacture them in Britain and 
west Germany. As was to be expected, 
the sport is catching on first with surf- 
riders in places such as Australia, Cornwall 
and Italy. But it is essentially a pastime 
for landlubbers and a game which all can 
play. All that is needed •is a small hill, 
preferably with a turn in it. The average 
young person soon becomes proficient; in 
no time at all he is riding on his hands or 
even his head. Only the doctors and 
motorists have their doubts. 
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’^^^p^ Shlppe? iofthcie 2Sklnis of products to the Far East 


Sterling September 1 ,* shifts* to. the Far East will enjoy savings Itfce pptftoa 25 fSMncfc. 
.covere&by these four commodity group*.. 1 hose rates from Loudon ^.ty^erfof th# ggvfcpgpT 
ayallablgjErommosll^mopeafl^ties, _ , , _ .■/ ■/. ': "• 

EXAMPLE: LONDON TOJOKYO 7 V ' ‘ ^ ' * * . ” 7 ^ * " 777 -iT 

Item No. v birfdrlptlon Old Rat# ' New fc*U K • M***' 

2102 , £ 1 . 10 s. 3 d. 15 s. 9 d ./250 kg.- Vi 4 d; fftfcr. 

4312 Adding/Calculating Machines, Computers 1 . 3 s. 9 d. 15 s. 9 d./ 5 OOk 0 L, - ' St. StL/kg, 

6050 Chemicals, Perfumos 1 . 10 s. 3 d. 16 s. 5 d ./250 kgr 13 l. lOti/kg, 

EXAMPLE: LONDON TO INDIA 

4449 Electric Household Appliances 13 s. 3 d. 1 Is. Sd./lOOkfl. 6 s. 6 d./kg. 


Shippers of over 80 kinds of products to the Caribbean and Latin America. 

Starting June 15 ,* shippers to Caracas will enjoy savings like these bn over 80 -|u*oducts coy* 
ered by these six commodity groups. These reduced rates from London are typed of 
Am’s new low rates from most European cities. ^ __ 


EXAMPLE: LONDON TO CARACAS 

Horn No. Description 

OI4IM. 

New Rat4 


0003 

Foodstuffs 

lls. 3d. 

9s. 3d./100 kg. 

2196 

Cloth 

10s. Od. 

8s. 2d./500 kg. 

la. 10d./kg. 

22m 

Clothing 

lls. 3d. 

9s. 3d./3Q0 kg. 

2s, Od./kg. 

4702 

Machinery 

6a. 2d. 

7s. 7d./50O kg. 

7dL/kg. 

6002 

Chsmicals/Pharmaceutlcals 

9s. 5d. 

9s. 3d/50Dkg. 

2d./kg. 

6550 

' Photographic Equipment 

9S. 3d. 

6s. 7d./50D kg. 

6d./kg. 


Similar reductions to other Caribbean and South American points, effective September 1.* 


Shippers of over 50 kinds of products to the U.S. A. 

Starting September !,♦ (January 1 , in a few cases), shippers to the U.S. A. will enjoy savings 
hire these on over 50 products covered by commodity groups similar to thole listed below* 
These sew low rates from London are typical of Pan Am’s new low rates typra tupst European 
cities. 


11WIINW tttWV WHf> ***** 


Her* No. 

-eoer- 

o 1204 


D saci tp ti en 


Leather 

. ilAXULhA&ty.WaUttS „ 
Outboard Motors 
Sawing Machines 
Photographic Paper 
Magazines/Newspapers 
Musical tnstruments 
Projectors 
Automatic Controls 


Old Rate 

6 s. 4 d. 

3s. lid. 
6s. 2d. 
3s. 7d. 
4s. Id. 
4s. 9d. 
5s. Od. 
4s. 8d. 
5s. 2d. 
4s. 9d. 


New Rats 

9s. 6d./500kg .♦* 
2s. 9d./1000 kg.** 
3s. ld./500 kg. 

2s. 9d./600 kg.** 
2s. 6d./B00kg. 

3s. 7d./l000kg. 

S-*8f{S8&‘ v 

oS. oO.fDUC Ny, 

3s. 5d./500 kg. 

3s ^d./10Q0kg. ,!, * 


Savings 
2s. 40//kg. 
Is. 2d ./kg. 
2tj, Ld./kg. J 
Is. 0d./kg. 

Is. 9d./kg. 
is., 7dVkg. 


••pate effective January 1,1966, subfect fto 'gotwrnmant Oftfalval. 


Pan Am leads the way in lowering the costs of shipping by air. Get the full story on all our new low rates, 
lust call your Pan Am Cargo Agent. Or your local Pan Am Office. 

, v C44ppsr;)keg U.S. Pat. Odlee. *AH rates siRjstt to gdv frn sMnt approval. 

WmMV hugest Air Cargo carrier • World’s moat eipejiSaiB^tiahae' 
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Can You See The 
Exposure Meter? 

No, you can’t. The meter of the Spotmatic is 
invisibly incorporated. Highly sensitive and com¬ 
pletely, integral. It reads your exposure through 
the taking lens, from your subject’s image in 
focus on the viewing screen (in focus on the 
film pfane). Use any one of the superb Taku- 
mar lenses (from 18mm to 1000mm) ... the 
meter reads exactly what your lens sees... the 
lens sees what your film records. No parallax. 
No exposure adjustments. The most ideal and 
accurate method of exposure determination. 

See it at your dealer’s soon, or write for your 
illustrated literature. 



Asahi Pentax 


Asahi Optical Co.. Ltd. 

G.P.O. 865. Tokyo 
8 AYS OLKMCNCBAV. BRUXELLES 7 ' 


IMPORTANT 

IP YOU HORMAM.Y, UVR OUT OP. BRITAIN 

• ate ’— 

TURK* 



TUt NTT FREE 




Make a date now to see and test drive a. 
Mercedes Benz when you re in London AH 
Mercedes models, whatever the price, have the 
same built-in precision engineering, the same 
astonishing road holding 
smoothness And ail share in the 
Mercedes reputation for 
perfect motoring 

Lither right or left hand drive can be supplied 
and you pay no tax provided your stay does 
not exceed one year Most models are in stock, 
but if not. delivery Is 4 to 6 weeks from the 
time of giving a firm order ? 

Full details of the scheme and the Mercedes 
range are available from the Export Manager at 
Mercedes' London address 


jj Soma typical London prices - 

T 

-i 

Pricos 

Ex-Factory 

Delivered L^ndon| 

190 Saloon 

£95419 1 


£1,012 161 

220 Saloon 

Cl .096 911 


£1,163 611 

220 $E Saloon 

£1.391 18 O 


£1,449140 

220 SE ConvMtlbl, 

£2,297 6 0 


£2 366 2 0 

230 SL Coupe/Convertible 

£1.99419 0 


£2.01216 0 

1 Automatic trensmnaion (ail* models) CoataTh 28 extra power 1 

1 Hearing around £47 extra, and tropical kit A (incluaivu M-B ■ 

■ tax upholstery) £18 extra Right or left hind drive ■ 


MERGEDfsB-BBNZ threat Britain) Ltd.. 

Avenfield Hbuse 127 Park Lana, London, W1. 

Tali MAYfair BB78. 
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bis the Vbtom pm (to aiH*r tates 

to allocate seats in one legislative chamber on a basis of some¬ 
thing other than population) he wouk^. insist that the Legislatures 
first reapportion themselves according to population. This pould 
step unfairly weighted Legislatures from perpetuating their 
imbalances. 


t High-Flying Films 
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and Lo* Angek*. Th* CABhadjpven thelwfeflrf fnndjs to heli¬ 
copters, as it does to some local airline services (the international 
and major domestic airlines have outgrown their subsidies), in order 
to foster the development of air transport in the interests of the 
country's defence, its commerce and its postal services. Tfcf CAB 
believes that, with another five years of subsidies, helicopters might 
have become economically independent in their turn. Con¬ 
gress fears that that day will never come. 1 '' 


A t last the boredom of travelling by air has been recognised 
officially. The Civil Aeronautics Board has agreed with Trans 
World Airlines that, as much as food add drink, visual entertain¬ 
ment rends to ease the tension and tedium of long-haul air service.*' 
For that reason, and from a reluctance to endorse what might 
seem to* be an unfair restriction on competition* the CAB refused 
to approve the agreement made by seventeen companies flying the 
North Atlantic routes not to show films on their flight^ anywhere 
m the world. In a stroke, therefore, the CAB demolished the 
attempt ol the International Air Transport Association to secure 
a world-wide prohibition of films-in-flight, for any agreement 
reached by IATA’s members must be approved by the governments 
of all countries with airlines represented in the association. 

The CAB gave short shrift to the airlines’ loud complaint that, 
were films allowed, all would have to offer them and that, inevit¬ 
ably, fares would rise because of the new expense. The board 
retorted that the cost would hardly be more than a dollar a pas¬ 
senger and that the airlines have already learnt how to recoup the 
cost of extra amenities, such as alcoholic drinks. Some suppliers 
of the film equipment (either a wide screen or more expensive 
small screens with individual “ peace and quiet buttons ”) have 
responded to the complaints by offering free installation and lower 
rents to airlines who become their customers. The CAB’s decision 
has encouraged domestic airlines to step up the entertainment 
they offer American Airlines will provide its “Astrovision ” on a 
hundred flights cvcrv day On short hauls—New York to 
Columbus. Ohio, tor instance—news reels and travelogues will be 
shown, as there is not time for a full-length film. 

Perhaps it was nor the right moment for airlines to cry about 
costs The Justice Department noted, in a sringing brief to the 
CAB on the anti-trust implications ol some of IATA’s pacts, that 
the earnings of international carriers on foreign routes have been 
substantial Traffic over the North Atlantic continues to grow 
phenomenally ; domestic airlines arc also thriving, with traffic in 
April 21 per cent higher than in April a year ago. In fact, the 
main worry of the airlines is deciding upon a new formula for 
increasing the allowances for free luggage ; should the limit be 
50 pounds or three bags for each passenger ? 

Only helicopters are in trouble. Congress looks as if it is about 
to cut off the subsidy which, with $49 million over the past ten 
years, has kept helicopter services flying in New York, Chicago 


SHIFTING AIR SUBSIDIES 
1930 1965 

HELICOPTERS 



$ 81*9 million 


$ 83*2 million 


Cavalcade of CuIture 

N o President has wooed the intellectual community more 
obviously than Mr Johnson, trying to preserve that ipUrriage 
between Washington and the academic and cultural worlds which 
had been President Kennedy’s great contribution to the govern¬ 
ment of the United States. But 1964 Saw the professors god the 
writers withdrawing to their ivory towers, except for a few s prag¬ 
matists such as Mr McGeorge Bundy; in 1965 they hayd come 
down into the political arena again, but to criticize the Ptifeftident, 
not to pi disc him. This week Mr Johnson countered the university 
“ tcdch-jns,” protesting against his foreign policy, with a Cultural 
“ play-in ” demonstrating his respect for the arts. 

Last Monday four hundred famous guests—musicians, lingers, 
poets, novelists, dramatists, actors, dancers, painters, sculptors, 
photographers—began their day at the White House by coffee with 
Mrs Johnson at 10 a.m. and ended it twelve hours later after 
raking pan in fifty minutes of prose and poetry readings, lunch 
and a lecture (by Mr George Kcnnan) at the National Gallery, 
back to the White House by bus for an hour of music, halt-an- 
hour of drama, half-an-hour of cinema, followed by a bullet dinner 
in the garden and an hour and a half of ballet accompanied by 
Mr Duke Ellington’s orchestra. At intervals during the day, time 
—about two hours altogether—was allowed for viewing the works 
of contemporary American artists which were displayed in the 
house and garden specially for the occasion. President Johnson 
is reported to have “ biovvsed ” among them , he should take some 
of them into the permanent White House collection it he wants 
to be one up on the Kennedys, whose refurbishing of the official 
residence did not include the movements in painting and sculpture 
which have brought international prestige to the United States 
A few of the invitations were refused as a gesture against the 
war in Vietnam and many of those who came must have shared 
Mr Saul Bellow’s doubts about whether this exhausting 41 salute 
to the arts ” bore much relation to 44 a genuine exchange between 
politics and culture.” But the President and his wife are more 
in touch than are their sophisticated guests with the average 
American. Monday's cavalcade of culture will widen interest in 
the arts, will foster a climate in which artists can flourish all over 
the country The White House marathon inaugurated a week of 
cultural conferences in Washington, including the first national 
meeting of the Arts Councils which have already been established 
(although not always very actively) in over half the states. Such 
existing agencies will receive financial help, and new ones will be 
encouraged, if action is completed, as seems likely this year, on the 
Bill to establish a National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities 
which passed the Senate last week. It is designed to stimulate 
communal and individual support for the arts without subjecting 
them to the dead hand of fedeial control. 


Birthday Honour 

The Economist records with pleasure the award of an OBE to 
Miss Nancy Balfour who has directed the American Survey of this 
newspaper since 1954. 
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elling overseas is never 
easy—as you may have discovered. But 
approached in the right way it can mean 
the difference between limited progress 

at home and a success- 
^ 0 ^^ ful, expanding future— 


worldwide. We can help you with more 
up - to - date information and practical 
guidance than most business men could 
ever get on their own. The surprisingly 
wide scope of this Board of Trade service 
is outlined on the opposite page. 


Call EXPORT INTEUIGENC 




Call us at... HQ: 

Belfast (Ministry of Commerce) 

Belfast 28271 Telex 74578 
Birmingham MIDIand 8221 Telex 33702 
Bristol 294821 Telex 44214 
Cardiff 65426 Telex 49203 


■ ■ ■ mmm m ■■■■■« 

London CITy 9633 Telex 26977 

Glasgow CITy 2865 Telex 77583 Lc 

Inverness 30867/8 ' 

Leeds 20485 Telex 55265 
London (South Eastern Counties) N< 

TATe Gallery 4365 Telex 2$991 W 


London (Eastern Counties) 

TATe Gallery 6271 Telex 25991 
Manchester 

DEAnsgate 9321 Telex 66104 
Newcastle 27575 Telex 53178 
Workingtop 31788 
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We can help vou profit 
from new markets overseas 


!■■■■■ I 




i 

for the vital facts, 
key contacts and individual 
guidance you need-just for the 
price of a telephone call 


CALL US FOR 


* Personal, comprehensive 

To enter a foreign market successfully, you need accuraU 
information, intelligent guidance and practical assistance. 
We can give all three (as the list on the right shows). 
Through us you can draw on a vast fund of current Market 
uid Tariff information. The resources of our 85,000-volume 
Statistics and Market Intelligence Library at Hill gate 
House in London are freely available. We are linked with 
aver 200 commercial teams—in every British Embassy, and 

t Consulates and Trade Commissions throughout the 
orld. In addition, wc are in constant touch with the British 
National Export Council and its associated bodies, and 
tfork closely with the Export Credits Guarantee Department 
md all the main organisations of industry and commerce. 

Confidential, costs you nothing 

four Export Intelligence contact is either at your nearest 
ioard of Trade office or Export Intelligence Headquarters 
d Hillgate House in London. You’ll find the man you talk to 
Wn to help. You may well want to .arrange a meeting. 
Voovo all. ours is a personal service. In fact, the individual 


1. (juidamt* on your indi¬ 
vidual export problem. 

2. Information on the most 
likely markers; for >our 
product(s) overecus. 

3. Introductions* to potential 
agents and buyers. 

4. Help with overseas 
business visits. 

5. Status reports oil foreign 
Arms. 

6. Information on 'lariIT 
and Import regulations. 

7. Details of overseas 
contracts out for tender. 


8. Help and advice on 
participating In Trade 
Fairs overseas. 

9. Assistance in finding 
licensees to manufacture 
your product abroad. 

10. Information on how to 
market and advertise 
your product abroad. 

11. Investigation into 
product suitability for 
foreign tastes and 
customs. 

12. Help with overseas 
publicity (through 
Central Office of 
Information). 


attention we can give you is probably one of the most 
valuable aspects of our service. 

Because Export Intelligence is a Government service run 
for the benefit of British industry, it costs you nothing. 
Naturally anything we learn about your business while 
handling your case is treated in complete confidence. 

If you are considering selling overseas, the first and 
best thing you can do for your company is to call 
Export Intelligence—now* 
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ICI AGRICULTURAL DIVISION PROCESSES MEAN 
MORE FOOD-A BETTER LIFE-FOR MORE PEOPLE 



By 1966 ICI will be the largest single producer of ammonia In the world. 
This world leadership has been reached after 40 years 1 experience, 
during which all aspects of research, development construction and 
production have been studied in depth ICI sells Its technical ‘know¬ 
how* through licensed contractors. Throughout the world 78 plants 
have been or are being built to operate ICI processes. 

For information on ICI Ammonia and Fertilizer Processes write to 

THE LICENSING MANAGER 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED * 
AGRICULTURAL DIVISION GILLINGHAM, CO, DURHAM, ENGLAND 
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, Harmony in Schools 

pie Department of Education is doing itsbit 
for Commonwealth immigrants: other Government 
departments may have other standards 


T he Department of Education h«» H at 
last produced for die guidance of all 
local Education authorities a standard policy 
for the schools’ role in fitting immigrants 
into British life. It is a thoroughly sensible 
document^ based firmly on the standards set 
by the best and most liberal local education 
authorities. The essence of k is that a ccil- 
► ing of one-third is officially recognised as 
the largest number of immigrants who can 
be fitted into a school without serious effects 
on the education of the native majority. For 
those schools in which this proportion is 
already exceeded, or is likely to be exceeded, 
the department therefore proposes that local 
authorities should adopt the policy known 
in the United States as “ bussing ’’—that is 
to say, spreading immigrants* children 
around over a wider area. This proposal— 
unoriginal, nonetheless sound—is backed 
by a number of other suggestions of the 
same well-tried nature. 

But the matter of finance is leftover until 
a later date—before August, one is assured 
—when a whole broad range of Govern¬ 
ment policies on immigration will be an¬ 
nounced. This, of course, is the crux. 
One’s fear now is that the part of that broad 
policy announced by the Department of 
Education is the one part likely to appeal 
to the Commonwealth prime ministers 
arriving in London for their conference, 
which opened on Thursday. 

The rest of this policy, it appears, may 
turn out to be far less acceptable to the 
* prime ministers. The basic questions con¬ 
cern the control of Commonwealth, mean¬ 
ing coloured, immigration. The Immigrants 
Act of 1962 is already being applied with 
mere strictness than was contemplated 
when it was enacted. (The seminal wage 
increases given by, for instance, London 
Transport, have at least part of their root 
here) 

In 1964 there were granted a mere 2,200 
vouchers for Commonwealth immigrants in 
category C under the Act, covering workers 
with no special skill and no guaranteed job 
tq go to. Only 14,700 voucher-holders in 
all categories were admitted—and the rate 
of issue of vouchers has certainly gone down 
since the start of this year. There is barely 
room to cut immigration cf workers further 
without stopping it altogether. Yet ^mi¬ 
gration went on rising last year, when the 
net increase was 75,500 people. The ex¬ 
planation is that immigrant workers already 
established in Britain have saved money to 


bring over their wives and families, free 
of vouchers under the Act. This, while 
making it harder for immigrants to find 
suitable honks, obviously makes it easier 
for them to lead peaceful lives in Britain, 
free of what goes with the settlement of 
single men in any community*—including 
filthy houses as well as sexual rivalries. 

Yet the fuss that is still being made about 
the continuance of immigration at such a 
rate could yet cause the worst to happen. 
Certain Labour MPs—even certain minis¬ 
ters, especially in the Home Office, where 
there are plenty of unimaginative civil ser¬ 
vants—are seeking for ways to cut down or 
delay the inflow. The sole method of doing 
so in a way that would be noticed would 
be to cut down the inflow of dependants 
and families, including those children whoa: 
problems in the schools are the subject of 
the Department of Education’s circular. 

Advice and Dissent 

This week's report to the Govern¬ 
ment on how to get enough teachers 
contains lessons not so much about 
teacher supply as about reports 
to Governments 

T Hh report on the supply of teachers, 
presented to Mr Crosland last month 
and published this week/ offers an object 
lesson in how not to handle matters of this 
sort of importance and difficulty. The re¬ 
port’s intrinsic importance lies in its figur¬ 
ing : it shows, for example, that—on present 
guesses about the birthrate, and on the pat¬ 
tern of expansion of the teacher training 
colleges set out in the Robbins report on 
higher education—it will be eighteen years 
before there are enough teachers* to get 
classes down to the theoretically desirable 
average size of 30 pupils. The long-term 
prospects for teacher supply seem not too 
dreadful, provided always that the birthrate 
does not go on roaring up. The short 
and medium-term prospects seem genuinely 
perilous for the nation. 

Ail this was already well known in general 
terms; the details k laid out in the report 
could have been worked out in a few weeks 
by any competent statistician. The function 
of an advisory council, however, is to advise 
on policy. This it fails to do, in any co n* 

* Ninth Report of the National Advisory 
Council on the Training and Supply of 
Teachers. HMSO. 7s. 6d. » 


■* * 1 

This would be inhumane, and possibly sftpi* 
ally disastrous. The idea is heavily opposed 
within the Labour party, and by some Con¬ 
servatives. Its opponents need all the sup¬ 
port they can get. 

The best support would he from th$ 
Conjmqpwcakh; irfetf. TlrayipitKWtt^ 
ministers might' qhietly seek assurances this 
week that there will be no deliberate breaks 
up by the British Government of the fami¬ 
lies of immigrants: and no Undue dcliy 
imposed on the arrival of families ttf joifi 
the breadwinner. It may be necessary tin 
remind those prime ministers that Birming¬ 
ham, where the local edudatioh authority 
has made the most gallant' of efforts 1 6 fit 
immigrant children into school is yet 
the city where immigration |s t no& power¬ 
fully an electoral issue. < But fit h 3norg Im¬ 
portant yet to remind British ministers that 
the Commonwealth as ft is'may yet be 
written off, unless Britain: officially wad 
resolutely, turns ks face anmst the tide of 
racial intolerance that byffi parties seem so 
shamefully ready to swtea With. 


vindng way at all. The main body of the 
report suggests that k Would be nice if the 
teacher training colleges could be made 
larger faster, while admitting that this will 
not meet the short-term or the medium-term 
need. One minority report, signed by ten 
of the committee’s members, proposes that 
the productivity of the existing training col¬ 
leges should be increased by at very feats 
20 per cent, by organising the teaching yedir 
into four terms. One member of the couq* 
oil, who does not like the idea of the ftmfr 
term year, nevertheless denounces the fiuikf 
report for inadequacy. Two other, 
bpth economists, accept this rqpMr^ J 
branch denunciation, but want 
term yqar as well. - * * ^ 

Disagreements, 9^ bourse,: 
arise during twenty months^ 
sessions by,aoy consultative j 
meribctaf^plus a xfrakxem* 
vice awessofe* add 
msdeauch 
patficuia# 


MM 


fry forward forth? I 

“IIESfSa 

*as such to-sd 
vested'interests of those bodes' 

Sir Edward Boyle set up this iU-as*dfted 
posse. It is luacy for Mr Crosland that the 
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Scilly 

Season 


T he Prime Minister is 
only one of over 
100,000 visitors from the 
mainland who visir the IEe* 
of Scilly every year, but one 
of the privileged few who 
actually own a house there. 

His is one of a group of 
ugly and ill-placed bunga¬ 
lows which first persuaded 
the overlord of the Sallies* 
the Dutchy of Cornwall, 
that something must be 
done to prevent aesthetic ruin of the tiny 
but beautiful archipelago* Now the locally 
elected Council of the Isles of Scilly has a 
report from its consultant architect recom¬ 
mending not only extremely limited new 
building on the islands but also a landing 
charge of 5s. a head to visitors. It is sug¬ 
gested this should rise to 10s. when im¬ 
proved air and sea communications have 
made it possible for as many as 200,000 
visitors a year (mainly day trippers) to land. 
The resident population is 2,000. BEA and 
the powerful local steamship company 



JoxabU immigran^r^iouf fm$h « head? 

wonldoppoae charges that were high enough 
actually to.detef visitors j but it fe wise for 
the islands to get t subsidy from tourists as 
long as this goes towards some quite basic 
improvements of amenities for them, as well 
as to preserving the precious landscape. Bur 
it may be too much to hope that this type 
of protection will also reverse the decline 
of the indigenous' population of the islands. 
Farming and flower growing are too chancy, 
the Mr Wilsons anxious to lease empty 
cottages and the seasick day trippers on 
the Scillonia from Penzance too many. 
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upshot is so inadequate as to free him from 
feeling in any way bound by its unimagi¬ 
native recommendations. The discussion 
about how to obtain enough teachers 
for the nation’s children .is opened, 
not closed, with the publication of this 
report. The true lesson for the Government 
—for any reforming Government, aiming at 
any sort of reform whose need is generally 
acknowledged—is that interested parties 
should be consulted after proposals tor re¬ 
form have been made* and not asked to 
provide proposals which they are by their 
very nature incapable Of formulating. 


Praising Liberties 

T he peoiliar English reluctance to waste 
any joy on the ^memory of military or 
constitutional glories has temporarily dis¬ 
persed in a cloud of commemoration. Magna 
Carta was sealed (ootjugned) on June z£th 
1215 ; the battle of Waterloo was Won on 
June i8tb 1815. These events have pro¬ 
vided a week of banquets, balls, parades, ser¬ 
mons and ceremonies little heeded by the 
ordinary public but serving to pep up what 
is left of conventional society’s summer 
round, Royalty, the church and the army 
got their celebrating done last week, leaving 
Tuesday 18th June, the first day of Ascot, 
free for the National Council for Civil 
Liberties and the Magna Carta Dames of 
America to do as they would in the meadow 
of Runnymedc, scene of King John’s capitu¬ 
lation 750 years before. Frirt of the site, 
imaginatively chosen for President Ken¬ 
nedy’s memorial, now actually belongs to 
the United States of America. Americans 
like to think that the Charter of English 
Liberties, so called largely on the strength 
of one clause among many mainly trivial 
ones, belongs to them too—and they actually 
have a constitution bringing 4 another 500 



years up to date. The English lawyers, who 

Henry Ill’s version of 1225 * 

For good measure next \\[cek will see the 
commemoration of Simon tje Montfort’s 
parliament, commonly held to be tfie first 
true parliament because some burgesses were 
invited along with the bishops, barons and 
knightsr. This gathering met on January 20th 
1265, but in 1965 the Ceremony in West¬ 
minster Hall has been fixed for June 22nd, 
largely so that the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers, and more particularly the 
Speakers of Commonwealth Parliament* 
who have been invited specially for the 
occasion, will be able to attend—and in 
more comfort than January would have 
afforded. The Westminster model has 
taken seme unconventional turns, by modern 
standards, in some parts of the Common¬ 
wealth, hod admirers of both might be reluc¬ 
tant to admit how much closer to Simon de 
Montfort’s type of politics some of these 
versions am* After all, adult suffrage in 
Britain i* only 37 yean old. 

Scottish MPs are chiming the sixxnil+ 
tancous six hundredth anniversary of their 
own nation’s Parliament. Pedantic truth 
states that both the English and Scottish 
Parliaments were extinguished by the Act 
of Union in 1707, from which the present 
United Kingdom legislature daces. 

The Waterloo celebrations hrive been tak¬ 
ing place on either aide of the Channel des¬ 
pite die hostility of the French, whose feel¬ 
ings towards Napdfcon, and particularly to¬ 


wards Albion’s- parr in his d^cat, ha\e 
always been, a nttle, different from ours. 
French diplomats in Brussels even went so 
far as to try tq persuade the diplomatic 
corps of some of the countries once over¬ 
run by Napoleon to boycott the celebratiqn 
of his defeat. This did not, however, pre¬ 
vent a grand ball in Brussels last Tuesday 
nighr on the pattern of the famous party 
given by the Duchess of Richmond within 
earshot of the first gunfire at Waterloo. 

The French could have afforded to be 
generous this year because in 1966 they can, 
and will, make the most of the nine hun¬ 
dredth anniversary of the Battle of Hastings. 
Although this took place before France even 
existed) and the Normans themselves did 
pot become Frenchmen for another fotir 
centuries, the occasion is being planned as a 
national event of first importance. In con¬ 
trast the English are not expected to make 
very much of the last time they were suc¬ 
cessfully invaded, though enthusiasts over 
here hope the event will be marked by mbre 
than local and ^ntkjuarfah Interest. A society 
called Souvenir Normand,” which h&s 
many members from the Sussex towns who 
hope to torn a few pennies but of touristii 
next year, is doing its best to make it an 
Anglo-Norman occasion * There Is talk of 
the Vi^torik rind Albert Museum borrowing 
the Bayeux Tapestry. Still more intriguing 
ate the Strong rumtoirs that General de 
Gatiflc is angling for ati Invitation to land 
in the steps ot‘ william the Conquers The 
British may ritfll have a Harold to bid him 

welcort»r T ' ' 
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(If you are interested in any item of Polish Machinery listed 
overleaf —please fill in this coupon for full details) 


NAME_ 

ADDRESS 

FIRM_ 




type of business 
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POLISH MACHINES 

EXPORTED BY MOTOIMPORT 

MUL+I-PURPOSE MOTOR VEHICLES 

Polish-made motor vehicles are world-famous and already used in 32 
countries. They are especially suited to rough country work, and 
adaptable on request for diverse climatic conditions. Wherever they 
have been used, Polish Motor Vehicles have been praised for 
their quality and performance. 

Simplicity of design, standardisation of parts, maximum reliability and 
ease of maintenance—these are the chief aims of Poland's 
designers and manufacturers. 

EXPORT LIST: 

NYSA, ZUK and FSO WARSZAWA Delivery Vans and Pick Ups 
Multi-purpose vehicles, especially suited for town use and built 
around the main components of the FSO WARSZAWA passenger car 

NYSA 10 Seater Microbus 

SAN Buses—Fast, long distance and city service type 
vehicles with luxuriously finished interiors 

STAR 66 Four ton trucks 

SHL 175 cc and WSK 125 cc Motor Cycles 

KOMAR 50cc Mopeds 

Repair, Washing, Enamelling and Lubncation 
Equipment for Service Stations and Workshops 


^6 - 

(Pleas* tick appropriate square to Indicate items in which you are interested Full 
information will he sent as soon as possible). 

□ Delivery Vans and Pick Ups 
Q Microbuses 

O Buses 

□ ' Motor Cycles' 

□ Mopeds 

D Service Statiorr and Workshop Equipment 

* 

□ T rucks * 



YOUR REMARKS: 

(Please note your questions and queues here) 
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A Close Look at Councils 


Constituency Politics s A Study of 
Nezvcastle-under - Lyme 

By Frank Bcaley, J. Blondel and W. P. 
McCann. 

Fabef. (Society Today and Tomorrow 
Series.) 440 pages. 63s. 

The grass roots of British politics all 
too rarely get put under the miscroscope. 
At election times, the newspapers run their 
rather cursory constituency surveys, and 
afterwards the Nuffield books carry more 
lengthy reports on the campaign in a 
handful of constituencies. Between elec 
tions, local politics only hit the headlines 
when they spell scandal. Any attempt at 
a scientific study of how. they work is 
useful, and the thiee authors of this book, 
all irom Kcelc Univcisity, have canied oul 
their reseat ches with painstaking thorough 
ness. 

At first sight, NcwcJstle-undcr-Ljmc in 
Staffordshire is not the most fruitful field. 
Since 1906, the parliamentary seat has been 
monopolised first by the Liberator and then, 
since 1922, by Labour—none of Dr 
Abrams’s 14 target voters ” here. The 
authors could fairly claim, however, that 
two constituencies out of three arc safe, 
and that Newcastle is more truly typical 
than the glamorous marginals. Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that basic political 
attitudes there are very different from those 
m any other part of the country. 

A detailed survey, starting with a random 
sample of 2,000, found a fairly high level 
of political interest (40 per cent 44 politically 
V aware ”), but a discouragingly low degree 
of political activity. Newcastle’s electors 
show a fairly general, if primitive, concern 
with national issues, and if they are more 
interested in pensions and housing than in 
the niceties of nuclear deterrence, they 
merely conform to the national pattern 
shown on the opinion poll. They are, on 
the other hand, apparently very reluctant 
to take any active part in politics, a reluct¬ 
ance that is only partly explained by the 
fact that the seat is such a safe one. At 
general elections, Newcastle consistently 
polls over 80 per cent, well above the 
national average, but only three per cent 
bother to join a political party, and even 
among party members fewer than one in 
ten can be iabelled 44 100 per cent active ” 
The control of Newcastle’s political 
organisations can be reduced to 28 partv 
stalwarts and, even further, to only a 
handful of key figures in the dominant 
Labour party. It is in its study of the effect 


of this oligarchical control that the survey 
is perhaps most interesting. 

The purely parliamentary side of New¬ 
castle's politics is unexciting. In a seat held 
for so lopg by Labour it is not surprising 
that the local Conservative Association has 
from time to time run into the doldrums, 
and that the Liberals have not fought the 
seat for over forty years. (The survey ended 
in 1962, but last year’s election followed 
the previous pattern, except that the swing 
to Labour was slightly below the national 
average.) In local politics, however. Labour 
did not become dominant until after 1945, 
and the two halves of the constituency have 
developed along markedly different lines. 
In the ruial district, although the dwindling 
band of miners keep Labour in power, an 
attempt to run the council with big city 
discipline largely failed: in Newcastle 
borough, although discipline has had to be 
slackened in recent years, the council is 
ruled through a cohesive Labour group. 
In the rural district, local politics are still 
fairly personal, and the council leaders tend 
to be well known, distinctive, public 
figures: in the borough, government is 
faceless, and the leading councillors seem 
to be mostly unknown in other spheres of 
public life. The authors clearly feel that 
the postwar Labour councils have run the 
borough more efficiently than the prewar 
Independents, but they conclude that 
Labour’s long spell of rule has tended to 
separate the Labour councillors from their 
own rank and file, and even more from the 
electors at large. Nor do they offer any 
easy remedy: 

Lven it tilt voteis did not 10*4.11 d Kk-hI 
elections as an oppoirunnv io register their 
verdict on the national panics, they would still 
be prevented ftom ousting a council of whom 
the* disapproved, because 11 takes three years 
to change all the councillors 

The dilemma of British local government 
could hardly be put more simply. It is 
only necessary to add that while over 80 
per cent ot Newcastle’s voters go to the poll 
at a general election, fewer than 40 per cent 
bother at local elections, and the picture 
\f complete. The British people as a whole 
simply cannot be persuaded to take enough 
interest in local government. 

This book is one of a series called 
41 Society Today and Tomorrow.” For 
their next venture, the authors, who have 
spent so much sensible energy on analysing 
the problem, might turn their minds to 
finding some ways in which local govern¬ 
ment 44 tomorrow M could be more effective 
and more broadly based. 


Creator of Our Age 

Michael Faraday s A Biography 
By L. Pearce Williams. 

Chapman and Hall . 547 pages, illustrated. 
7 ° S - 

In another age Professor Pearce Williams 
might have called his biography “ The Life 
and Works of Michael Faraday” jpghe 
on to show that, with a singularity of devo¬ 
tion perhaps unequalled anywhere* Fara¬ 
day’s life was his work. Fo* this rea$6n, 
if for no other, the book is no subscription 
library account of a scientific hero ; iris a 
work of scholarship tracing tfcp evolution of 
the son of a village blackittjithinib theufofee- 
mest natural philosopher of his time. 

The superficial romance of Faraday’$ !)ifc 
is well known: the bookbinder’s appren¬ 
tice, who read, th$ volumes senj jo his 
master ; his meeting with the great Davy 
and removal to the Royal Institution ; the 
experiments, lectures, aqd'discoveries that 
made the Royal Institution a European 
centre of research ; and the handing on of 
the torch to the men who created the twen¬ 
tieth century out of his discoveries. 

The magnitude of F^adaJ’j electrical 
discoveries has tended £Q diminish, or in¬ 
deed distort, our understanding of his sig¬ 
nificance in other fields. His knowledge of 
mathematics was nuAimaL yet he could de¬ 
vise experiments that laid bare the inner 
working of matter ;.fie was undoubtedly one 
of the greatest experimentalists of his time 
—and it is as a superb experimenter that 
we have tended to think of him—but his 
skill in the laboratory did not prevent him 
from thinking deeply about the philosophi¬ 
cal implications or his results. For the first 
time Professor Pearce Williams has given 
us a detailed and balanced picture of the 
whole man. 

The sole centre of Faraday’s activities 
was the unique Royal Institution. Founded 
at the end of the eighteenth century as a 
sort of glorified mechanics institute, by a 
strange quirk of history it attracted not the 
rude mechanicals but fashionable London 
society. Under this patronage new elements 
were discovered, electrochemistry was 
founded, the safety lamp was perfected. In 
1825, at Davy’8 suggestion, Faraday became 
director of the laboratories and remained 
there for nearly forty years. He founded 
no school as Liebig might have done: he 
was the laboratory, progressively withdraw¬ 
ing within its walls to pursue his dialogue 
with Nature. 

Mr Pearce Williams has served 'ifs $0 well 
that it is perhaps ungenerous to asfc for even 
a little more. He naa achieved with dis¬ 
tinction what he set cut to do: present a 
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1 fully documented account of the evolution 
I of the genius of Michael Faraday. Faraday 
1 built his own monument in bis published 
researches, but on them successive genera¬ 
tions have transformed the world. He dis¬ 
covered benzene and so furthered the 
organic chemical industry ; his laws guide 
the electro-chemical industry ; his electrical 
researches made our era possible. All this is 
I implied of course ; a short direct statement 
' of it would have linked Faraday more 
closely to ourselves. 

Unlike Paris, London boasts no Pan- 
thdon ; Faraday created his own during the 
half century he laboured at the Royal Insti- 
i tution m the semee of science and his God. 

1 Shadow of a Dramatist 

Scan O'Casey: The Man I Knew 
By Gabriel Fallon. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul . 222 pages. 30s. 

No theatre in these islands, at least in this 
, century, has bad so stormy a history as 
I Dublin's Abbey. In its heyday it brought 
before the footlights many dramatists, good 
and bad, who would hardly have reached 
the stage without it. But it also sparked 
off controversy and riot in no small num¬ 
ber. Its two great “discoveries” were 
1 Synge and O’Casey. It is not without irony 
1 that while Yeats brought Synge back to Ire¬ 
land and encouraged him till he produced 
I the Playboy masterpiece, it is at least pos¬ 
sible that Yeats’s rejection of The Stiver 
Tassie on behalf of the Abbey directors 
I drove O’Casey into permanent self-imposed 
| exile and the bitterness that went with it. 

] Now that the writers of the Irish literary 
> revival are subjects for an ever-increasing 
I array of scholarly volumes, it is certainly 
< desirable that first hand material should 
be made available by those still living who 
can contribute. Gabriel Fallon's exactly 
titled book, garrulous and repetitive as it 
often is, is undoubtedly such a sourcebook. 

Mr Fallon, who is today a director of the 
Abbey Theatre, was a civil servant and 
part-time Abbey actor when he first met 
O’Casey. He became and remained for 
many years the dramatist’s intimate friend. 
They quarrelled when Mr Fallon began to 
criticise the later plays, and the gult wid¬ 
ened with time. This is the story both of 
the friendship and the quarrel, and it says 
much for Mr Fallon’s fairness and critical 
insight that there is no hint of the quarrel 
1 to come for the first two-thirds of the book. 

1 Mr Fallon never wavers from his affirma- 
1 tion that O’Casey as a man was a generous 
friend as well as a dramatist of geniu9, in 
) his view a greater one than Synge. The 
| later chapters make saddening reading and 
| are not without special pleading. 

What manner of man emerges? Mr 
Fallon’s pen portrait yields no surprises for 
the reasonably well-informed reader, but it 
is filled out with details of absorbing inter¬ 
est. The friendship begins in 1923, when 
The Shadow of a Gunman was produced) 
and Mr Fallon played later in the produc¬ 
tion of The Plough and the Stars that led 
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to not. O’Casey ha<jl already, left Ireland, 
unwillingly and c*#>erin|entafiy it,appeal 
when the Abbey directors refilled the 
Tassie in 1928, No one can know; the out¬ 
come, had the play been accepted, but what 
is certain is that in leaving Dublin and the 
theatre workshop he could find only there, 
he deprived himself of the sustenance his 
later writing lacks. Since it is of such 
crucial interest to Mr Fallon’s story, it is a 
pity that he does not give the correspond¬ 
ence over the Tassie 3 s rejection in an appen¬ 
dix. But it has lately been republished in 
full by the Irish Times in their Yeats cen¬ 
tenary supplement for June 10th. 

When the Abbey reopens in its new 
modern building next year (the old theatre 
was destroyed a couple of years ago by fire) 
will it produce a successor to the line of 
Synge and O’Casey ? 0 


Confident China 

Industrial Development In 
Communist China 

Edited by Choh-Ming Li. 

Praeger , New York. London: Pall Mall 
Press (1964). 205 pages. 42s. 

China’s display of confidence both at home 
and abroad warrants an assessment of its 
economic strength and weakness. Data on 
Chinese development are difficult to come 
by, and the China Quarterly served a useful 
purpose when last year it devoted a special 
issue almost entirely to the subject of 
Chinese industry. It was edited by 
Professor Choh-Ming Li, the doyen of the 
specialists on the Chinese economy who had 
left the campus of California University to 
become Vice-Chancellor of the Chinese 
University of Hong Kong. The collection 
of essays has now been reissued under the 
more appropriate title “ Industrial Develop¬ 
ment in Communist China.” 

Whenever Professor Choh-Ming Li puts 
his name to an enterprise, one may be sure 
of its success. Within the bounds of a mere 
200 pages, no fewer than twelve analysts 
have made their contributions on various 
aspects of the Chinese economic scene. 
Some are concerned with such detailed 
questions as the rouble-yuan exchange rate, 
a not insignificant part of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute, or the conceptual difficulties in mea¬ 
suring China’s industrial output, a matter 
of some importance in any attempt to assess 
China's strength and weakness on the eve 
of its third Five Year Plan. It is useful to 
be reminded that China produced its first 
lorry in 1956, its first generator in 1957 and 
its first tractor in 1958. When these essays 
were written, it could nor»be foreseen that 
it would explode its first nuclear device six 
years after putting its first tractor into the 
field. We are witnessing here a choice of 
priorities that has no precedent in history 
ami which is therefore bound to have a 
profound effect on other countries low in 
the scale of economic development 
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It could be taken for panted that Xtote- 
boc GhpbpMiafc 14 ; < woujd emwasutm com* 
pcmody dm nridkfr w*gm* view* jtf. dm 
coambmoc* to?this votarne. Hi* list of 
westerm^vritinplou Chinese economic odd 
industrial growth and his tables comparing 
their fin d i ngs add to the value of the 
volume. It is a little disappointing, how¬ 
ever, that two. such important subjects as 
China’s balance of payments and its farm¬ 
ing industry have received little more 1 than 
pasting references. 

The* failure of the Great Leap Forward, 
which had all the ingredients of a depres¬ 
sion in the western world, such as over¬ 
production, underconsumption, the drying 
up pf savings, unemployment, the decline 
of business morale and the disruption of the 
market, seems all but forgotten. The 
groundwork in economic pteamteg that was 
laid by Kao Kang, when he was the over- 
lord of the north-east administrative region, 
seems to have proved adequate to carry the 
economic structure of a state that is both 
strong and weak. 

Since this volume was published, the 
economic development of China has not 
>tood stilL In his report to the National 
People's Congress held at the turn of the 
year, Chou En-lai, the- Chinese Prime 
Minister, was able to speak of a pew period 
of development lying ahead. Steel output 
may now be close on io million tons against 
5 million tons in 1957 and 13 million tons 
in 1959. Though a marked recovery has 
taken place, the claim of an industrial 
growth rate of 15 per cent in one year may 
be regarded as an exaggeration.* 5 The priori¬ 
ties laid down early in 1962 continue to 
determine economic policy m the years 
ahead. As before, agriculture is described 
as the foundation and industry as the lead¬ 
ing factor of the economy. Once again 
reference is made to a leap forward, though 
there is yet no claim that it is to be a great 
one. The road of development is thus 
charted. If the new Five Year Plan (*966- 
1970) is published, it will be time to review 
afresh the economic intentions of the leaders 
of China. 

Under the Neutral Counter 

The Diplomatic Smuggler 
By Tohn Lomax. 

Arthur Bather. 488 pages. 36a. 

We all know what happened to diplomats, 
naval attaches, industrial diamonds and spies 
in neutral Lisbon during the war. Sir John 
Lomax shows us in this book that the same 
sort of things happened in Madrid and 
Berne and Ankara, even to such prosaic 
creatures as commercial counsellors. 

His business ip Madrid was by hpokr or 
by crook to stop the Spaniards trading with 
The enemy and to keep on trading with 
Britain. In the end, however, it seem} to 
have been a bad harvest jo *940 rattier 
than successful and forceful British diplo¬ 
macy that persuaded the Spaniards that a 
shipload Of allied wheat in the was 
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worth CWd Gcm$**ptonMM isk the bush. 

In Beooe, m* tesuh it scem ogain ^ a 
further p i ritt a n i mu y ip British pofey, he 
became Jhvrtvcd ta arrangiugri* dande* 
tinetsaftslittaft to fetajoof peculiarlySwiss 
products like micro diamond dies, jewel 
beariiip, stop watches and various machine 
tools that were- vital to the war effort» and 
in Ankara in seeing that more chrome went 
tp Britain and less to Germany. Once more 
we are told that it was only a failure in 
British policy ond : bureaucracy that made 
this burdepsas&e task necessary. 

It is interesting, important and fascinat¬ 
ing materia), ana the author makes good 
use of it. He knows his subject and writes | 
well, and the result is a very readable bpok. j 
Qne is lelt wondering, however, whether 1 
Sir John Lomp would not have been wiser 
not to dilute such promising material with 
so much rather querulous and opinionated 
autobiography and to have left the facts on 
their own to speak both for themselves and 
for the author’s achievements. 

The French Party 

Histoire du Parti Communfote ! 

Francais: Volume 1 , De la guerre d Id J 
gueire , 1917-1939 
By Jacques Fauvei. 

Fayardy Paris (1964! 281 pages. T7.50F. ^ 

Generalisations about the political life of 1 
western Europe always collapse because 
France and Italy do not fit the pattern. 
They are different: they have big com¬ 
munist parties. Considering the importance 
of the communist party in the political life 
of France it may seem strange mat hitherto 
there has been no real history of the move¬ 
ment. M. Fauvet, the distinguished politi¬ 
cal writer, has grasped the need to fill this 
gap. This volume of his work covers the 
first nineteen years of the party’s history, 
from the painful birth of the congress of 
Tours, in December 1920, to its dissolution 
in September 1939. 

M. Fauvet, editor-in-chief of Le Monde, 
is neither a communist, tied by the obliga¬ 
tions of the party line, nor a professional 
anti-communist who has to prove that the 
party k the root of all evil. Some critics 
may evta Oay that, in his effort to be fair, 
the author has been, rather too kind to 
Maurice Thorcz, who fashioned the party 
in the thirties into a monolithic; stalinist 
machine. But the author’s purpose is not 
to discuss ideology or the international 1 
communist movement. It is to describe a 
French political party, even if one of a 
special land, The most interesting parts of 
toe book, therefore, are those setting the 
communist party in its French context, de- . 
scribing the evolution of its electoral tactics ) 
or its ambiguous relations with the socialists. 1 

Now that it is fashionable to talk about * 
t£c mellowing or revisionism of communist 
parties it is extremely useful to be reminded 1 
row, in the thirties, the party helped to 
cnannel the revolutionary mood of the 
French workers into the reformist mould of 
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I the popular front. The book is full of such 
useful lessons. Vividly written, containing 
brilliant portraits of men who had their 
hour of fame, like Jacques Donor, or who 
still play an active part in the organisation, 
like Jacques Dudos or Francois Billoux, 
and describing the chequered relationship 
between the party and its intellectuals, it is 
absorbing as well as instructive. 

A second volume is to follow soon de¬ 
scribing the rebirth of the party in the re¬ 
sistance and its postwar development. It 
is only then that M. Fauvet will be able 
to give a final verdict on some of the ques¬ 
tions raised throughout this book. Is the 
absence of inner democracy an inevitable 
part of a communist party? Is its subser¬ 
vience to Moscow (illustrated here by the 
vagaries over the Nazi-Soviet pact) equally 
imperative? Can a revolutionary party go 
on for ever without attempting to seize 
power? And what is, really, its impact on 
French life? These are some of the major 
problems on which the future of France 
depends. The communist party, whether 
one likes it or not, holds one of the keys 
to the French political equation and M. 
Fauvet’s most readable story will be fascin¬ 
ating to follow. 


I Woman and Superman 

1 Napoleon and Josephine: The Biography 

1 of a Maniage 

By Frances Mossiker. 

i 

i Gollancz. 447 pages. 38s. 

This book is enjoyable because it communi¬ 
cates the enthusiasm and skilful zest with 
which Mrs Mossiker has hunted for dues, 
collected witnesses, examined them and, 
moreover, done her best to psychoanalyse 
the principal characters. But it lacks the 
unique sparkle of her “ Queen’s Necklace,” 
a melodrama in its own right, symptomatic 
of the political sickness of pre-Revolutionary 
France, yet historically self-contained, a 
Scandal that might have exposed the cor¬ 
ruption of any 44 Old Regime ”. The story 
of Napoleon and Josephine is inseparable 
from its textbook background—" The Re¬ 
volutionary and Napoleonic Era Napoleon 
might, for a spell, have called himself 
“ Europe ” as his Bourbon predecessor had 
called himself “ France ”: at least he dom¬ 
inated the European stage. But Josephine 
was only on in some scenes and became 
important in the plot only when her divorce 
became an issue of French foreign policy. 

Each of them still attracts biographers of 
varying skills and prejudices, though 
Josephine’s recent portrait by Professor 
Knapton is unlikely to be rivalled for a very 
long time. But to write a duo-biographv 
is a more than difficult task. " Impossible,” 
said Napoleon, 44 is a word only to be found 
in the dictionaries of fools.” Mrs Mossiker 
is no fool; yet to try to write the biography 
of a mgrriagfc is to attempt the impossible. 
It assumes that af marri&ge has an evolving 
life of its own—bn hypothesis that might 
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be* true of some* marriages bat* wady* not of 
thig anev Dutfrig their itmtktn years' of 
married life the swirling currents of Euro¬ 
pean War and polities^ frequently swept 
them far apart. And it is dear from evi¬ 
dence which Mrs Mossiker seems to find 
convincing, even when given by hostile wit¬ 
nesses, that the permanence of their union 
was always threatened by divorce. Never¬ 
theless, she earns the reader's gratitude by 
bolding bis interest even when the end is, 
if not in sight, at any rate just round the 
comer. The young Bonaparte may have 
seemed to Josephine an odd lover (her own 
word is “ funny ”) but she became, even if 
too late, a devoted wife. His matrimonial 
disillusionment may have embittered the 
sweets of victory in his first and most bril¬ 
liant campaign ; but she came to supply 
some psychological need that none of his 
mistresses, not even Marie Walewska, could 
satisfy. 

He sacrificed Josephine to a delusive 
dynastic ambition. And when he had leisure 
to reflect on his tragedy, he frankly ad¬ 
mitted “that marriage [to Marie Louise) 
was my downfall.” Bur of Josephine, two 
months before his own death in 1821 and 
seven years after hers, he said “ I truly 
loved her, though I did not respect her. .. 
•he was a woman to her very finger-tips.” 
Perhaps Mrs Mossiker’s sub-title should 
have been 44 Woman and Superman.” 


OTHER BOOKS 

The Modern Encyci otaedia of Australia 
andNhw Zealand. Horwiiz-Grahame, Sydney 
Ixmdon: William Daivsvn and Sons, Ltd. 1199 

PW*. P 10s. 

Places, politics, personalities, products—all arc 
covered here across Australia and New Zealand. 
A test of entries for items familiar and unfamiliar 
gives the compilers full marks. Sydney Nolan 
mad Joan Sutherland were bound to be there, 
but Iron Knob, Goroka, Humpty Boo and Halls 
Creek might not have been. Politics get slightly 
short weight (only four lines for the Democratic 
Labour Party in Australia), but in general this 
is a well organised and concise encyclopaedia of 
real value to anyone concerned with Australia 
and New Zeadendj 

Political Parties in Norway : A .Community 
Study. By Henry Vilen end Danfel Katz. 
Tavistock Publications. 394 pages. 55s. 

This book is an examination,by a Norwegian 
and an American of the structure and function¬ 
ing of parties in the Norwegian political system 
It reports the findings from a study of the 1957 
general election in die Stavanger area of south¬ 
western Norway. Of particular interest is the 
way the study was tarried out from the bottom 
up: first it examines the effect of local pariv 
activity on the behaviour of the electorate and 
the outside influences that govern voting prefer¬ 
ence, and subsequently the parties themselves 
and their leadership and organisation. This is 
an Amejfican-style sociological survey of a most 
informative and factual sort resulting from v<ry 
careful scholarly research. It is designed for 
experts,and students in the field of political and 
social research, but the general reader Can dig 
between the equations and find much of interest. 

fascinating thought—in the original version, 
if this bools written in the same (bus Norwegian) 
sociological jargon which is so far from the 
vulgar tongue ? 
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: JiVtU prppp^nts of liquidity ; . ■ 


Control wfe w ®$*rsweeping'assumption, Which the ei- " , 

petitfricb(dfhal'sftpwn to be invalid,' iThiswafe . v ' •** ^‘~*. * u 'g , ' l * | lt l — - . . 

assets 6f the'banks - - ■• y di»>p'»}W* . fu- >■ ' ■ ' 
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&&. «fcw;|fo»stfb ■ i^fi^^wtal'^te-debb^; Ifed V orife Wished % 
collateral of Ttca9Uft piHfci: atidttheif hold* •. -*v&vwk*:^ au;!*#. :A» t ±r 
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; .gff~ygB'^Py>"TO. ‘f : * restjajtatft ■■ ^rtitc#xl^e^c,isiaidhl^-between the two. 
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f6t jtit fttotfe* sophisticate# vwriofifcii • ht ‘the ’•'’*• ^ ! ** : 


i hasfhown that eachof these ;l^ i»,br 


thesis. Tbesestressed that when commercial fapdf-fofmfed ^ fggfe (Haired for. 
tl» bulk* d»baak*’ 4 iquid assets a rise ia short-term Interest ThOSOvef the five yewrtdDefcrittbet 1^4 the total market 

met (induced by clidal pressure on the banks’ cash base, supply of Treasury bids dropped by £839 million (24 per cent) 

fjwdng the dwxwnt houses to borrow atpenal rates at the andthe Treasury bill, holdings of the clearme banks dwjpped 

. ‘ ' ‘ ' " ‘ iM*\*tL 2 -. 3 LijT 2 ^i 6 bLJ sjsSII.* 


Bank of EnJ^UKl) l)ed directly to a reduction 


effectwhereas when the government was tM pteponderam 
«mce fd liquidity there wm no suds effect, since the govern^ 
ineBft’h bonowings were unlikdy to be sehsitive to changes 

jbii#teiesthim. ■• ••.• v o; ’ jv 

. The ; authorities could, therefore,, no longer rely on die 
chariest espedfent of levering up bjtt m 4 * (^htp* reiirfbrc- 
ing this by raising Bank rate) tp Cbntttric die liquid base of 
the banks. Some more (Uredt kpfkoeeb WOUld be needed. 
And given that the Treasury 1 »B was oow the fount ol bank 
liquidity It wwa twt dPItrit lk n» wh*t tluit opprot ich 
alumld be—“fhndlng”. In other words to put pressure 
on the banks die authorities .should sell bonds from their own 
portfolips and 1 ^ 4 ^! Treasury'; UU4 with duf proceeds. ■ 

... The r ^anistk ^^s pf .thc diesis posprlated that this 

''' 4 

hm ^yftfficjaoregiw^^verriiw (which 

son^ .el/wd^in.dJe.tW 1 *^” 

ti*.'mvA *wm ***>.*•»* the 
l|y..((gjW^«iMh..^> theJjapks was.w^r.the.oontiulTpf 
^--‘ps. » ffcrt.dtjB agh eq d e r 

wejre willing lb sh% $9 structure 




."her. oeitJ'jtSwf'diri4 dwjalf uquid^asSets 
I-and, % running'ddWri thrfr liquidity 
ratio f(«a g 4 iB to |o.d per cent they were able to Support an 
•hsmhp' £*>p 9 cent). 

Iht'djtedad btfivde ri 1 .the'movement la the Treasury bill 
supply and in. the total of deposits has been particularly marked 
in die past^ypar. Most dramatically, at the ill^tarred ''grid. 
Al^ ztuifce-im' (whic)i psmdked d>c authorities into [calling up 
$£>&ial Deposits, and Sem&ig' tpufl^wr fetters to tlfe hankers) 
k^'iiu.ri< k^u^.1^ uilq had dwindled to a mere 


die „ , 

y.j'jpe* cent Of d^orits. Th%y were in hurt exceeded by their 
holdings of commercial biOs^for the first dme rince well 
before Worid War II—which had bounded £62 million in the 
norih.' •**•'»' .w ■- •)-... •• v . ►.- ,•■ 

The startling Changes in the structure ‘of’ bank liquidity 
since the Raddiffe CMnmittee’s day are summarised in the 
table below. If the Treasuty bill sujgily looked the‘key to 
credit oohtrol six years ag<^ it scarcely does so today, 

■ l y ^ ... V'.( • -.*>■ ■ ■ ■, i r * ■ 

THE sTRANSFOUHEO STHiicTURfi OF BANK . iKJUIOtTYv ,, 
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htpidhty ,rtt^<*^. further, drawi#^ 
Twatj^jfi biU»;aloD«u iTOss tpightjiev 
from, tw stati&oigttf cR^ fW^>. ^# V 
the liquidity ratio, entirdyfrom guy, actual-,te 
.Tot *f»t raepwgt^;.ofi ;j th*, «omm**«b4 


wUnpit^tgri* 
feflpMot'ffjfc «b «4 



had a biggcr effest- em bank Uqt^y dtan rtyi fifwos.pf.ijhe 
banks’ Hm p^foJi9fl iOJpfe .Over the fiyg ycar*ri»4?pdjy6f 
thecdnmiercial bill holdings o| th?, discowt 
trebles adding to their capacity to take call money flifcnthe 
banks.In thn aame .period <5oyem3ment.b°n<J portfolios rose 
by almost a third. In conseguence Treasury bills /ell from 56 
per cent of their tot^f assess to. jtttt—-^whifcn indues in 

effect that a substaftffoll^ r JihSi8er^ proportion of tM batiks’ 
short-term loans to the market were backed, by Treasury bills. 
This possibility had been noted by the Raddiffc Committee— 
which had commented in particular that u the facility with 





which the banks could 


1 of their-short bonds to 


FUNDING ON A FALLING MARKET 



a 

the 

than easier to sett. Opponents have argued that, oh the con¬ 
trary, the increased yiM should itself increase demand for 
gilt-edged. The evidence has neve* been -cledr cut ,. But 
certainly the most recent experience does'little, to confirm 
the traditional Bank view.' Through. 1962', as the chert photos, 
a notable rise in gilt-edged prices tea* accompanied by a 
large short-fall of official sales of gilt-edged over official pur¬ 
chases ; while the subsequent fau in gilt-edged prices was, 
at least ’ until the middle of 1964, accompanied ;by a 
resumption of net funding. 
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', ’^ •. . ■2-\ ■ '.\.si-.'-fe- KK'l^tt'-yJk 

■ - Is Funduig 
■, , Theimain rithdcetkaLeunfoei^ 
fouad'orie of'dietwo ma stfe n ttrig #-' 
be odder thc^aoftbritics' ca MWn»ri t j f* 
portfolios (the asset adit - j 
The evidence thflt the banks ! 
share’ oftheTreaiury bills af times> *whcn' : fihte> loiii’sdppty 
has. been falling the led to areofonittgWtfae.tfholt dcHatO’Oh 
whether the-cash-ratio eh the<liquidity tttfofOhiJuld' 
object of the authorities'! attentions, < Since 
effect, hid rise hiltr tiky^nng*^^ 

' argument cuiM } 'fuadiiigirhi^^ ?y 1 

- , Maybey^^tii^ipgit ( )Sw< •’'*» 
statistics'it k:pei|iiMik>io«haBftubdt-: 
in the TteasQty.-MB> siippfy 
run tm ateriing*—which ^ikesit 

side ” holding (eg, byiforeign Wnlw^isU ^vgflf 

than tbe deiriig/'ha^i^dhigi^iliM^ia^^ta^^lfll 
backing -for. this ihie-''ofsiiwmeint'aa;-h%!d^|i^M 'fMsfiL 
porients appsarfo assutnd. Poe&t|iie^w% 
the discount houst^ ^'Op belndf 

for theuseltesfmcerily. work that way? ' ;<Dertaihly Utk 
how it appears w thie brnritw^ggadhriki* ttts^^aair twkuft^^Npi^lfaMK 
themselves outhM^eW^^ 

—e g. before an expecced^Bank riit» cut, It is iltrdy ntrt trith- 
out significance, mewover, that the bai>keVs foemklves regitd 
their licpiidity ratio as' the^ prirttary oue,-■ i • , > •■• -vi _>i> 

But rite criticsjof the f ‘‘aew btthodoxy. j’ ’ arte otfoi 
ground in stressing the importance of shorwerm iacttr*. 

. and the effects that changes in &tm 'can.'ha»e 'dt^riUE^ 
button of the available bills beewsem the/jhMa^ia$lMiEr 
holders. •- 'The:cafo:f<tt)hqtndit^' : 's«^;;#^ 
rite, assumption that the • authorities 'Wtwld^wiMrjeikeep iitboet- 
term interest rates steady: \As th»SB(kriiffe<CohMhitte< put it: 

■ Because the Bank'Of England 1 'P. iWfclls reaiionable - stt^lity 
. -in the-Treasury bill t ex t, aSd btlittet dan the market fofihg 
,. bOla i* narrowfy linwsw 4 tbe;B«d< prifsr* p riori .very foody 
. between, cash afdjTt^iury'^'/j • fiW |h^g- 

T«v; "e^^VnTS/TOSrjll 
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'^; tepit mmm, 

**-^fftttfVo toseof t*& diOW W66ifie Wtiq6H 

mm;- 1 , ■?.*-''ndi#m> th&ft. 

Thetipsurge m 'eofitifiercift bill’ led'iitiki' and the' heiite tHffi- 
cultie<rirf :, ‘funding ,,: ^'faf ake'-tt^et 6toditfens 6ffoe -gut 
year ought no doubt to persuade the B«nk to iitjrieptf«Ww«!r 
i lurt w wh ^ ihihott o nes "in whichcwr«b**aah 

base wotddagfclnfeeicoOie foefttlcrtfm'fbr its operat&tn.' -But 
wilt titeflai&octlert: foftAe^foebiyariy more Wbote-fcieartedly 
than . ,- . •;.,. V. 

The cptfoiSipnahout mechanics goes much deeper than the 
w^w^'fue^i c^whe^rcaiiior thetoul of liquid asset? 
provides foe effective hasp forfoe credit superairucture., In 
one sense the whole question of the determination of the 
volume of bank deposits has always been ^ssentuilly a debate 
about mterest rates. If the authotUibiq for WlwtWeb^dasOh, 
am n« prepared-: to .see; rate* rising; beyonda certain point 
(? Consols at 3 J),thcnthe critical determinant of die volume 
of depoaits becoanes the pttWk’s demand for bank balances, 
and the banksVcash ond Uqu hoktinga become ^ passive 
agents, inmeeting that demands -Even if no-one would, go to 
the, lengths of'Dr Dalton to give 1 the public the quantity of 
money it wants, the demand aide of the equation cannot be 
ignored Pcopie in a sense hold the-amount of money they 
want to bold; It is at this point that the deterauoatkxi of the 
level of bank deposits is aietaed most directly by the activi¬ 
ties of the financial intermediaries, whose own deposits are 
often an acceptable substitute for money at the bank. Though 
the bunhi cepiMt " lose ” deposits to these other institutions 
in the literal sense, they can lose lending , business that would 
have ledtqan expansion of their deposits. By speeding up 
the velocity of circulation the operations of these institutions 
enable* givenvolume of .bank deposits tosupport a greats 
Ann of spending. > Over a period this is bound to cause bank 
deposits to pew morc slowly then thoy wouldotherwise have 
(fame.- Thus ehe level of bank deposits, depend partly on the 
keenneae of tbe competition between banks and othm financial 
insdo«ions. ;ScaMely stuprisingly,nocteaf?cut results have 
emeagfed from the, attempts to take account of this. 

. - Almost Symbolically, dm latest edition of. Professor Sayers’ 
classic Modem flanking—virtually completely rewritten in the 
light of his experiences on die Eaddiffe committee—keeps 
the familiar text-book model-building to a minimum. The 
volume of deposits is not -presented as:* neat multiple of the 
reserve msecs (cash os liquid) of the batiks but as the outcome 
of the interaction of a whole series of factors--**' themselves 
aummoriea af complex webt of financial mechanism.” And 
ttoJis|ii*Vepraduced.imthehox-4nudtes nudisectreference to 
ctiiuqeKidbifcordoiivenf^ . 

. .-hlapy.qf.-.these factors could be influenced by, interest rate 
pciicy—which hm file advantage* absent Jn the more direct 
ftems of contfok of affectingtite'demand four credit as wdl as 
foe supply'of the Bank& England has neverovercome 

its inhW#^ about fiiving a deliberate lead on interest rate?, 
Wtedoahfofoe mf/jk duwwfited '*t^''of.^|^d|ed 


-dtittfaaTfoi bjf 3 V **' 1 lmWM«*foiu*le Hfoe 

d-iWiifc foam-ca* foot Bank da 1 i lhttfi i gr w t i fo labuffft'&SSk 
ekpHefcariteof the lMdr^to thebanfofwooltfmWarW mate any 
other «sM4?®ri>'0vbr- Siacd-ibe 

banks : are dfctdted:toke*£ foerisein ■ tfaefr adtaacwtfofoe 
tytomb meter 4kt*to <&■] l. .ttfo-eeak amt tO'.ef^s*dw >-'simfiar 
restrahtt in k#fbdb*le 

rise tfkhdr efebdafts in 1 the year abeatf^tah cote*' otdy fwm 
lehdfcgtwthe ptfoEti seeter-inon^fermirf ariuther. -Been 


riuout: - Whoever their liquidity, the bankers luive bpan told, 
j per edit arid rio marc. Pefoapefo* mal mufid-of^dte^fament 
confuted Wkte kmaeUtf htefoattit* <n« to mention the 
critictd^if i&ifa&m,' *rirtihy -of* fonrignba«*er^tt la&ed 

that the*2htft6ritie* Sbd(rid^k^‘nothhii te«tene«.!bOriipet»- 

haps it n that they sbould faCC up to the fart that ntonetary 
p^ 'fcan'itevet he a 'reliabfc iriserUraetit for achievihg a 
*pfei»<<o&$£cidates'' ’ ' y ; 
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lac Determinatioik of the 
Volume of Baoik Deposits . 

From the 1964 edition 0/ Modern Banking by R. S. Sayers: 
reproduced by pormlstiott of the Clarendon Frets. .' 

Tbe relatuVunip between bank depositt and other financial 
claims ia ao cwupltx that there can be, no siomle answer to 
the question,-what determines the volume of bank deposits 
at any given moment ? To say that it is a multiple of the 
.reserve assets nf the hanks is a, part of the answer, but. the. 
whole truth is very much more intricate. We shall not 
attempt to kiVe a precise answer to the qitestioiy but'we 
shall , . . simply list some of the more important factors 
that a&ct the volume of bank deposits In the English system, 
indicating iti which direction a change in each factor tends to 
change the volume of deposits. The relevant factors tie: 

_ 1. The volume of caah, national debt of all kinds (including 

cash, Treasury bills, and short and long bonds) created 
by the Government (more created, more bank deposits). 

2. Die public wiflingness tD hold cadi (more cash Outside 
me temks, less bank deposits). 

3. The . putiic’s willingness to bold Treasury bills and 
,' r other gbvemment obngetibns, short end long (more held, 

less bank deposits)! 

4. The willingness of the discount houses to bold short 
bonds (the more willing, the less effect will reduced, 
availability of Treasury bills have in restricting the 
banks’ liauid assets,-since the banks can lend to enable 
discount houses to hoM short bonds). 

5. The cash and other liquidity ratios of the banks (higher ,. 
ratios, lower .bank deposits); 

6. The pubfic’a relative preferences for bank deposits and 

claims m other financial intermediaries (higher prefer¬ 
ence, more bank deposits). , « 

7. The public’s relative preferences for borrowing from 

banka or from J piber finaacial intermedi8ries (more frpm " 
bi^inotebar^depositv);. - ; 

. 8. The Hqtddity reserve re<luiremenia ot nm-bahk inter- j 
'm^iarlss QM0xi- fequhmttit* of government obliga- 
-■tieofc--lei«ter,"fiacA-^dei»aSift- :i •'< 
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From project to product 


Merchant banking, at practiced by Kleinwort, Benson, moves 
with the times, Facilities are expanded and new services 
introduced to meet the changing financial needs of modem 
industry and commerce. v 


to match the flow of goods, are familiar to Kleinwort, Benson 
experts—as are the problems of export, and the many special■ 
facilities available, ft is a sound principle to talk over major 
financial problems with Kleinwort, Benson* 
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- I ,**tocd fafagjSj^tfa*^^ 

1 fa» *»^Jfa»iir^ bbfaig’(kiFto'a 

■ tobgh: test f 6>. alriaitier>fa; «fl» i^jUa^itwm?--t iftBisMhl 
exchange controls in the United >$oqesh*» ^tisef att 

' ndwrf th is mark et fal'KeqmftlB tnid|ptl^eiiilhiK on 
doti^depesftrhave Soc tHc fibcttfaw.iis^c^ttfayeaM.ol 
the market's makes* dine itom^lcmnmma^^Ma^mits 

■ faNewYoritr ■? ^TheideYd o p faeM- ;fa.-1 mjafctt-'-fa- ti-g^jtgr ■ 

m a hwirics -fa Eurd -doit a ra ha s odsric Q orab abciipfr fnJt itifatm 
e£ fuafeSwxg$eai*«fl afa^mfa&infatf to 

the sdli*thriwag faWroadnn^faiiid^ra^fa./A^idfach-iiaa abo 
heea faapoeerf me Jke, grovftQgfpnwdcd M-sd-ixm^mg fiu«o- 
cfaMndn sntlttiuhfahcx IkhttiL faa^of- 4 »ljaiifao/.- 9 Dfa. Euro¬ 
currency butafasafafaefag fft^hahjiah^ito jtt-faw iBhfact 
cafapavtDMat, Tdqwdts and.''Amoeba i^ifa:l>efag’.>faaCdied. 
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• .« 5 t®eii^fand;wlfac.>:XJtejtte^« settle* m, hoe i» faking «ky -,©$¥ flp faj fep fafc 

chaoses** /But ifaMe)9l^>«^ifagGda>oti fattfafc*f#S)taK»<t>f ■ 

the market otter t^p«st ; eight-jeffa toirmyitfeubfath* it tfill • JfW5»«!f ^ 

settle. It is tudyi question of bow unpkasaittit will bcto.rfae 

• outthesaflm. *. ■ x.v«*-v<T .wi-Jrnjo:/ iv. „f-'>t,.o ■> ;.; : fajifafa,,^! 

The tootttitiyiag aspect;«rf;irib*?ilpheat|ll id tjtebnriMtibfcs rffifafat 
■,keen, its abruptness. one, thought that Prtsi- ifagan to. sdz^j 

dent JbhnsonVposuifav^ix^rfkwould be ioeffedbiYcC Some ... 
tightening op of the supply fame* American/uada to/^ucope :,wy > : ftg, 

was to b© expected. So< too, jtr*s, an .increase intbe demands -I'fads mayb£ <jfa 
on the market, as overseas subsidiaries of American ootagtttnes i wiwng outa^uw 

, and other foreign cus todJcrso/.New Y«fc baakewere farced ^yhiUfan.. ., > 

<r *fat rdy o»te: hcavHy on local. sources fa 4 ujmjc«; Bat ihc ;s faefort-A 

major impact of aft.tbis wasexpeoted take tootely oil w«*r- ^SWfafafefafa® 
andnottfa a vwry different o*dertbaa eadkrsl^tifajght- 

• me*!.i;. 4 Aa 0 lsr>aetferaliweeb 

cans’ mukFhbtyssy - measures .Idndon ffathtde Lhackwash. 
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This th«kih is fareed: Htironloitari ire deposits'‘fa Grtited 
States dollars with banks outside ^ United 
overseas banks need not be in turdpe foanksm Caim^a yfl, 
Japan are important participants in the market. : Nos nie^o 
the banks be foreign-owned. United States dollars deposited 
^jth jm-American baok%jhin^"£bi6ad are Hurordollars. . , 

DeUbbk points : Some experts insist that any non-resident 
United States oollar deposit is thus a Euro-dollar depqi|t—?* 
whethera^Mnds ait active or ih|9dvq^ ^hprt-term o^fong- 


so{ 4 fa|^faq,,G 
, overseas ;sfa»idiajrifa*.JMrt 




■>fm ^M.fa»#,Jw ■ *M5 

dyllars wojujf up;4p C^adj^ f jjf^^ An^ 
.fa.Lonffao tetts «le fa.m#S^MPJ 
. ; tbac pooh-poohed, the ,8Uggesdon r uj& u^sfaj 
a lot fa mbfayl; eamlf^l^^Pu 



- term-' CMherewPtitbat w (fehfauoit:» aoAbgMd Msdk ls v 
usefan.' r ThrBank far l4mm<mfa%Setd«4fa>faifaos icssg 
with d»a markjaV own dd&uaHiifa a jBuro^Wat ir*» Active 
eletnentinthe shast^teritt moneydoes this^ticte. 

The dhtukdon i Thkj faulted defifadoh distinguish b t-c 
tween the international fadtfagvJtiatket fa Euro-ciiircncy 
. deposits and the fafamatfanti &^inadca fa 6m^ ctv- 
rency hoods.' 4 fafttttifaS'dfalfae ttty often 

mrt f-’MU r^v wK?i 
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• its holdings 
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'<tue itod werecalled in. Admittedly, some of the 
aireafy begun to return. But not all—the Canadian 
are under considerable official'pressure to keep their Euro¬ 
dollar position modest. One ofthe larger American banks 
in London initially lost over 90 per cent of -its Gana#m 
deposits i by the aid of May: it had got bade three-quarters 
of this loss. Other dealertit^ye'not been' So lucky. At least 
one major overseas bank, has Ifttt all of iu Canadian funds. 
The merchant banks on average have faced net withdrawals 
of one-half to two-thirds of thctrCanadian deposits. All 
this has but.' The Ca n a d ians, together with the Germans, 
have Mean the major suppliers of funds to' the Euro-dollar 
market throughthe commercial bankrin .die recent past. But 
their retrenchment has.hurt at the margin., The market has 
also been fed fay central- detpke die' new pr e fer en ce 

',of some for gold rather tfaaq dollars—and increasingly by a 
wide range of non-bank souk&au Placements by American 
corporations must have accounted fot. a good, part of last 
'year’s big ex p ansio n , however, end somcof this direct money 
too has gone home. 

At least as important as actual withdrawals of funds* in the 
seizing'bp ofthe "market has Wen the Scramble for cover 
among dealers. The major prod here has been the polite 
butAcm*Wfote^from American babks that bankers in Europe 
can no longer ray Oh their New York credit lines to bridge 
gape in Eurodollar dealings. The elaborate secondary re¬ 
serve that Ebo-dollar operators had gradually pieced to¬ 
gether against too tight a squeeze on their liquidity or too 
expensive a rise in rates his suddenly fallen apart. The 
dealers' reaction has Web a prudent bathing away from riskier 
-batted Qhdflr sfirbtb^lissdMeii'^lhtJied.' In a 'market 

'questions are 

as£e^f£i^bBiti#efc<^'' thfonreanathat banks have lowered 
than-^Mttt&trw^rfeut aiefrbest “names ” add strikk 
off ' tfabir Bits edimpirtely some ' 6f : their more marginal 
customers. Even, more important, dealers have moved to 
make theit p ajdiioiM-v^ aibfch. more Hqfdid-. Borrowers in 
Japansrid smsller banks'in Burope have-been hardest hit. 

Among die major participant* • m v! the' London 'market^ die 
Amedtah 'yti&k lfrtdling the, British 
- Aebusiness—faavehad 

'the^S^y^^''d£i^a^iW;..'<>f c b&atfbg"^ qtiSelest retreat. 
Athenian. bnfii^es. hi' Endin' had,; seldom gone over 15 
months itiptadhg their dollar; deposits In the European 
paarket. even' such. tefodyely modest ventures into 

longer-term lending are. ruled /out by die extension of the 
intertst equalisatioa tax: to jq*nsabrt»dof over a year, a rule 
that Effects forcig^x branifatel ofAmerican banks as well as 
New York offices: Not Sin it be evaded by the familiar 
expedient df ruling ovet shbrt-term advances—one American 
banker in London admitted having “ tried that on.” Tor 
xoffi^ American Branches must now refyr bade to their head 
YOrk ta:'go over; dure months in their Euro- 

TheSeh<iiid‘hAxs art not keen to See their Londonbranches 
chasing after deposes at rapidly rising rates. 'While; interest 
rates m die:, t&cimf: Misfeed under~4$ per cent it was a 
: tfiffcrept thafer’:,' New Ydtk .offices regatded the. market as 
n a useful,# eijMvdyi:,' soqrMoffupds to back their own litPd- 
Xfony : Arngfls^birahdies :ifi London Vfet 

pTBrafSIjT m wmwM ■ Rr pCVXOnn tHra ScTVlCC Ct 



begun to put more of die money <S work in Europe.. One 
‘sene no. moreihars cent^cf. it* ButHldiae'fitfilitbahk 

toNewYork atanydme apd.da^di^y'aar-liitlb-ariQ.-pu 
cent. But many brapefces cowfeysd re shimt tbe buMC back*- 
or at least they mdlintil President Johnson’s botnMsell. Now, 
New York bead offices- have nd interest im paying nearly ^ 5i 
per cent for money in Europe when the ebst of deposits and 
federal fuada> at hfemfexQpSideml^ and the- margin 

! between? Eurodollar. borrowing rates and' New York lending 
:rate$rh&*.> virtually disappeared. v 7 m 

Wohld-be b o rrow er s in Europe would admittedly pay such 
rates readily enough.;; But the American banks—caught out 
. by-Air Cal l aghan' s as well asPreskientJofanton’s 5 per cent 
guide line—are la no pQ8irien :to take' advantage of oppor- 
tuhidea dong these lines even if they wished. S<f they have 
ciit back, har(L. Just one branch bas had its Earo-ddlar buri- 
1 ness cut in half, by very neariy $zoo nuBioo; : Rivals have 
been quick to plug'at least some 61 the gaps—at cautious terms 
and handsome price tage ? And frritated American bnmehes 
. reali* some of thi^ hbdoma> ^^ dot ebuac back; 

No doubt the worst is now over. Interest rates on three 
months deposits may have to dhnb ha high as 6 per Cent 
before new ckdare, either Arhecbin -c® ‘thort already forcign- 
owned, begin to^flow iatp the market. But no? one doubts 
that supines will eventually, be forthcoming: the Americans’ 
new system «£ controls on overseas lending-is not strict enough 
to overcome all temptations; The longer-term effects of the 
latest upheaval will be less dramatic, if equally significant. 
This pressnt«'Oh the dealing banks to collect arid exchange 
considerably'more information on ■ the- sources and uses— 
and potential abuses—of funds is bound to grew now that 
the protective cushion Of New York credit lines has been 
withdrawn. Until such an insurance policy is created, the 
maturity spread between boirewed-funds and lent funds is 
Iffcely to remain shorter, and dealings at the old profit margins 
of as little as ib per cent very rare indeed. Some of the 
marginal operators squeezed out will stay out.. The limita¬ 
tions of the market ah a- substitute for domestic banking ser¬ 
vices add a moft format international capital market have 
been underlined;- In this sense, the reminder that Euro¬ 
deposits are intrinsically best suited to short-term bridging 
finance, the market has perhaps been cut down to. size. 

The' Euro-Dollar Breaks Away 
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This book, published by the Information 
Department of Mfftins Bank, deals In data# 
with problems Which are Ifkely to face those 
wishing Id start a business in Britain— 
Development 1 .Districts; labour, transport, 
taxation, legal requirements and finance. 
This is just one of the ways in which Martins 
Bank helps business and commerce. The 
Bank has over 650 Branches where the same?. , 
helpful service can be obtained. iK 
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’Ovmtfo te the’disthist Of public authorities decperand 
.more haWttrelthanJinthe Square Miles tosuggestthat 
theposroffice’srangfe of banking activities Ought tobeenlargcd 
is probably thfrqukkestwayron^ euemieM there* A City 
n#«n never-tii& of enplaioing jusrhOW competitive hi* partic¬ 
ular comer o^ffie. fiaaadial world is. .And when-"new 
competition istiso officially sponsored, it is Wg&rded as at 
best unnecessary, probably Wasteful, and cemtoiyunfair. All 
these brands of'thought are present in the clearing bankers’ 
opposition to the’ ideabf the pwtd giro. .Bub this opposition 
also demonstrattshoWthe City—and its bankers especially— 
are apt to shrug off the small man with his special problems. 

The fact is that some two out of every three adults still 
have no bank account. The cost of the account is one 
reason, the awkwardness of opening hours another. But there 
is more to it than that. A high proportion of these people simply „ 
do not regard the local bank as a place where they have any 
business to be* Their friends* do nor have baalr amounts. 
And the banfa^oSselvesnay tended to catwabove ail for 
the middle! dais customer^ Tpis Is reflected not only in their 
'tipening hours but in the attitudes Of. their staff and the atmo¬ 
sphere and locatkm of their branches* Indeed they have done 
nothing since the war to make the working class customer feel 
he belongs in their branches; even their advertisingT^based as 
it usually is upon middle class snpb appeal—is as likely to repel 
as to attract this type of business* /' 

Against the background of this non-revolution, the living 
standards , of a large , section of the working class baye 
enjoyed a great.lift, both.absolutely and relatively to the re¬ 
mainder of the population. It is largely because this enrichment 
has not been accompanied by a parallel jump in financial sovoir 
faire that, the tune has come fot die post office to reconsider 
the range of services it offers to these people, its traditional 
customers* , , ' 

The inadequate system of money transmission!* the most 
glaring wftSkriess. Money cannot be pdd into a post office 
accotiflt without a visit to theposi office bytheaccount holder; 
is' cheque oft « post office account! takes over a week to be 
dented; pnd bank opening hours make their creffit. transfer 
sysit*ik of, payment inconvenient for many potentialusers. 
A.postal giro might be one.;sonl^jn^a better one, as argued 
in fho Economist of April tyth* wWd be ‘to integrate the, 
banks* clearinghouse and’Ci'e^ijt’ttkniffef^medWtHsmwtththq 
post office.say iisgs bank., ‘ :.V.^7 :! / 


for. a’dejJItolt .kcttajtit.' yiefdibij *• fg$er -$W if 

tzmfA* than,. dwpbff ; ii*^.;<s*n^» ! ,^e. 


ffito. -mn-mm «*> hsftfld mmmu 

s °d appMentlyw^dded;, t A 
: .Ae subutBndSSd jgno taxpayer wfllfee aNtdf 
• jeturn ^an .in %, bnU«hngj«)cjety,, : ,ThR age tfsyer, 

• ^agfa*. with.rstes ac present kw«lp» ; wffi.f»a$, 

- them for the, new facility shqnld^ heavy fm&thfikmtiXfore 
am fewer building aocietybranchea than thiere^p^ offisgs, 
and although : the; middle:'class .depositor ^ypuld? have,,#o 
. difficulty, in confirming the reliability pfr a 
y Mpte. are, ttwtyQMpFt. who. are simply o#t 

So. they prefer 4» pQst,office«;br AhSi.^ustfeilMtt^''^j^ : . 

'■ •-!"*•> '■■>! -v> K't c *. 1 jijti bluodR :>ut Jjncmisa»r«^ ; 

A Suite Unit Trust? • . , 

*: ;^“witaneou?iy„.tfie. m*mw? 

-wffijjce a.more ^pceaiawehef C-pimSflpm 

• Pnce .a^jn,^ghe". wSwp"^ 
Hivestoj^, (Mh. take pricajibpp^ ffirou^'the'^iediii^^'CEdit 
trusts, anp. the sales of iipits^qver theJast seven years,je(^fy 
that he has deaie so. But ft.is !les^. easy’'for yjjjfi 

so long' as the main channel through' which ' the unit trust 




managers reach their potential customers is the newspaper 
advertisement. The average newspaper ^ bewflderifigly full 
, of adyyrtisements pf.various IdndS'solldtthM money, Eyen die 
saver'who 

. say, a deposit account would have difficulty In sorting out the 
varied bill,of fare:.nq«r;offis... 
What sort-of'' ; : ,, 

example f .;li4l'dif-sjic. 

how is on'f^r^dg^.avtbeod^dl. 
some otheff;xeasodi By ContraSti 
with units sgla «ter post office ’ 

■saver be*^ '^ w "' *' ' 

vital to 

up. tei^&hd^j. ^.. _ 

offices areintew tp Rdk(.MWjKdhm#Sfe attention 

and respeet'' <J “ jL ' - r s. .ai'li .*. — *- 

several sotin 

in no other way, and so the sttde _ _ 

aid, rather than harm, the unit trust ^ movement as a whole, 
as its.pjore fef-«i^ted..imtunbed^ve rea^se^,.... , v ; - - ;{ > 
One of the first statemeut^from' 
head of the 



tsfrom 
wfl^jbe' reached 
ultimately 


the possibility of' some sOTt of coqi 
for national savings is still under 
is a pity that this .idea hap ens^|, y , 
more of official consideration it hap 
• rapid growth of Unit .triist?ss^tags*' .setiti 

suggested' to some priiple’ffiit'j^ii;M ^ t _ 

by qffering a marginally tiighm;' interest ' tbo’se prepared 

to submit to a coursi of ■% fact, it is doubtful 

whether the tradiri«Mud,»jstioffi q£sm ,pf sitm. sayes in this 
' way at<all> '.SPvh|g!ffie hra|fj£esters; who^Pilocooms ffhotnatc 
wrth ov^rttoe afld riiorii time asd in other ways anknown to 


«yjnp-. kheisc 
mulbfh»PS*it 

The 
f# isfiu^ancc 
itberinobilised 
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«*»MrtrbTtodiMlif; ’'Vtofrtor ■ 
'tMa0, is the light of die j»st office rsgbief oT government 
»UKJa feft tcf flicker under a bbshel ?i Itt'FranCe aitd sense 
Mfcer Continental couutrfei thesafe Of gfaternmeot-mScfe-is 

hetWIy proinoted m evetyviHsgt- Why Wot hfcrt'? For 

mnny savers the hi^S interest returns dim now offer, even 
with the risk ef ihicraari<»w or capital values, make theatia 
worthwhile savings roediuEU the interest is, of coarse, tax¬ 
able, bet interest on aII stocks on the register is paid gross, 
making life easy for those not lishte fo psy income no, and 
charges are dif. Yet some poitOfffces do not even have me 
opiubtetf lemt for die tegiSter. : And although, to quote 
from the leaflet, * the TMt Office cannot give advice on invest¬ 
ments^ dine k no yeason why someof die elementary facts 
of investment life should not be set out on the Met, to help 
the saver make to ch(dct frdm dK tbirtygovermnent stocks 
svaBsWle^ iUCJ , i\- * 

Sind^i^ffoyMnent onCb M annuities. Maybe^with 
goswfdtt loMien, these Would havt suffered a dcdmc in 
popularity Htyway. Bur the boat office hks neVer made any 
effort ni sei! them. And what rfbdur a poet office Hfe assurance 
company? Lite assurance can tie bought in French pent 
<rfBces. True, the Hfeassurance offices in Britain, many Of 
them matoafc bays a much bettet record of seeking-out and 




Aim pfiehMsfriBlMlis vigoiw$ Jtgdlf jar *9^ 
does not always week to the cuftofaaet’s advantage. ™ * 
there nctidoS the pan,office candojfor the' small sSan is thji 
field? Is there wybWy in the pdsf office driHldh^ iifedut this] 


But is 
is this 
if tins? 


, 

Bag new Mtedwri&Mtiliifc. poetw&chtlMs fi#'* 
Virtually the <mly innovations stum tb* byy^vbe« Mr 
Harold Macmillan’s premium bonds. Here is sonhetmngior 
the energetic young Postmaster General to get his teeth into 
: —if be does not waat os be remcrabeted as the Miwsterwbo 
stranded the prices and incomes; policy; at Wrth snd missed 
the cruasl BSL Theobjective is, 

not to try to outbsd Otber medbof mvesaueot ‘me waateful 
■ attempt. tbcaptoK the savings of die jniddte cl**** It is, first, 
to recognise dim for abuge MdMfMtied sMon Mdse 
- pop^on the post efficc is in mSOy awas tfaesolc«pofl«ory _ 


the aim muatbe tovarythrnwgeof BanncsM services provided 
, according to d* cbriagjng need* Of its tradkkmal customers. 
These needshave changed a good deai sincc die war, - But 
disiServices.have not ^ in' ■ • ■ - 


A Developer Looks at The Bank of England > 



pf ecuuvr.-W* do not ki>ow how many feet ,ofiv<ab1e 
1 (Me* Space the Bank catkin*, nMjMte'Wa lai6w |ibw inriny ' 
sqttade fctetof vault* amVOnBCTnebi spare they h«Vef 6r#®*« 

. ipv,Arti /i«toi,;Hn .judging by-ths outside .structure and tS « nundxr 

, of floors including, df OPOWi t^,VWj.l%hgn>Und.«^'l»9kV>e- 

-hell, we.wouldfay ther*b,#MMlto tat.#,'. 

' -a „ un lJ A mmoo oU/o awning f” rvwrl nn rlnilht incre IS ioiTJOtflinS 


Among,the Oeifci&x ifiai'-fme'grot^: up tir&Xnd 

' the-to&tfkr mhidt 

sunxyM 1 ***^** im^is-p*4p*H$e» : tftat theycttrtto* . 
get m ta Wlhm of nirOsyo* that pmkulMy pruies itsetf on 
i g^SSrbs''^Mib»^' -• W«sM . Sfcw ■ of : 

'•m, 'syb.ibMfy.YBMw»ifb Street:*- Here 

$‘iti i 'birp 6 ft.' <’ 'j 1 '.}-.. 

ejsVi;#’>■ r- ^ ? jgt*> * 

I of ; , 


UieBto^T^ ! 

w^ dMT)a^ 'at^a*W lSS^XXi " 
Bqttab'bwSmKEPaMdi« site, ahdwiroeao srte’and hot’ buiidinpe, 
' wU nwkmtiday^tiMofeno doubt »■ ; 

wotvM Wu^lribMWMa llMI'and eiSSpor squaaWmptj 
01 ki dgWW^ P wsW I ftf end SiamaMWs ta b M 
Aa you peSb^^kn^^OOmhwin fiv teU* tofer 
m tt» City to reooh flfO per square foot froohoM *6 there Ja bMl* 
doq^Jib&t the figure we have given you is ^ y*" 


’ imniv purpuou mmmv wm»» --—w-- 

above-ground seconunodationS one£ con sHHUCoe.tlujt thr plot ratio 
Qf the. existing buildings, cntnnot.be ri»pep tbqa 3 or 3^ : l on tbe ait c 
° area' and’ if is m ail probnbilify the fotnaet ,iWt dry febim- 

vW.\' fttrge opett arena in 1 the centra and ttje wtftga'of Ifcl ie tailt<Hng 
• ere baek ef first floor toveli f '’Oa *Beoat«d>p«i9i> thafr oor : 

. estrijafad. areas are a v twi wBtihl yCorrect/ Vbs ifautoh valeS of three, .•, 

■ preeifrts pt tbopreetwi: flWM» aotnstWng over £1 flaillipn 

, pqr npnwmanAtbie doea oheoh, bflpk, tgjki»g i^>Q wrpinit, the icm 

. plot ratio, to a c^italised ip^n of aofpetUing p\^Sr .£I5 nuflion. . 

Jf cimnn»teno«te prdnrafred from a planning jiofot of vww at tin- 
present time, a developer couid make iise of the 011 pint ratio 
i . wtScb epplUas^o this am* jsaA reec^tiwt w*crww bwW«ng <w> fUiia 
Site 

‘ (Kl^tloa'to wMc^^«fe^ud be the Vepr'Vahja^^Iilta; 
w Whibbiiof wOtiH biwi’to befjtttfed <^ft*r'fA 1 kin'^;' ; -' - 1 /■' 

aftbo^bwMf ' 

■, - »»«•£ 

v,uauy.>smiM &*&*/*&*** JNMw 

. ftoor,. ifsthe neirtficOme woullboaomeWMi# tBe ; WttEc,or 
• ’. ti,tlapMe per erutcim, siying-a ^pitef t V«ti(rpfapntewqr ftl tf» £ 

' recte^efopmanf, Md‘% wOdKtiJSqW *.‘d&\'elppjiri'i& , rijnjBf 4«d#h#i 

i th^BwiflUrtrSeawirntbidb; rtskt&il* iaWWa. 1 - : - f 
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.Thrqu^i thaw mu you wiUbensfllfc foa m p EMflpi fe Jwqi&dffihfr', 
attention ti> yourbantinf 9MC^ww^'10iv iaqj^tetovjts*. r. rJMjtll 

50 SOUTH M «ULUf STREET ><S£IC*«0» lUMO^ . 
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The first step to market 
ififotrtfatidii^o^ India is to take 
% jitijfhkf&i thSb#tfetM address 
" ^ the bkhk that lives there. 
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of beKavi 6 infr' 7 By ctrtirteijjftif tht'.atonrie 
fe$fetf abfe ifr years wSuppiy’ W& f irtiaftiriiij» ! ^Hdl 

an «<w-tties!<pnrter dwqbe ; $»^ce wrir a*' tn^itbtf ctedft 
transfer facilities. But the techtiical ar t ajftgc m fats for hahdling 
this traffic have been so cumbersome as to preclude a satis* 
factory rate pf growth. And, in the employment of their funds, 
they have Continued to be stricdy limited to government 
and local government securities of one kind or anothsu,. /'•. 

This conservatism has not,, it should be added,' "ppfcvehted- 
the trustee banks from mateHa|Jy strengthening 'the part they 
{day in keeping the country’s financial wheels turning. The 
trustee livings' banks shave, indeed, been the tjstB8tv’groWing 
element in the National Savings Movement in recent years^ 
accounting for something like a half of the £1,500 million or 
so df.net saving it has gathered in since the -opening 
of: die. 19608. This success however largely reflects' the 
attractive interest rates offered. by the special investment 
departments.. • <*■••••::.'•< 

A Post Office CbaUeni^?; > /; /, u • 

Butforthis, the trustee savings banks would not have done 
so "rtry niuch ''better hr expanding their resourced in recent 
yeafcS. Thd'Pbst Office h*s, indited! OjOWtaridy rdcogcdsed this 

a nejjp dejpams^yhjsh ^ <$*ffeptty fc,4ijsp& jd^lcal m 
form to a trustee bank’s Special Ioycstment Department, 
investing its funds in relatively long-dated public sector paper 
and thereby earning enough to fie able to offer depositors 
rafes of y per csnt pr pore-even though then, hinds am. with* 
dtawafillijJ^comparatively short notice. 

The effttet^fcowever, of the inuipfg^nH^^hast of , the 
larger trustepawings banks of a ch^ptf«xouat j semn^this 
year wifi be to,pramb {hese istifpdonjywith an opportunity * 
they have t 6 ag ’•nrmj^c-^ijbe^^amBtii^ their intention to 
w&fk far the introdtexiQn of gpia^i a facility as far hade as the 

is to break comparadvely ney r 
groupd by entering intotfte money transmission business in 
1 ■ vimtiiiBWP" wiSwi way.—And whether usi tally w 

aoti Ibis chcqiie 'schemtfthe thfd end of 
• •< -••• - - r-v '■ ■ 



'inpM|a4Mad^.;ipdgia^d^{i_ 

a s jhna wtfc lt 

east theiscastiaaiiaig^'i^Wfafjh 

ctanrig banks , i|xwidn.i»^Mffiiiwiiiri ihaj^dsni^tf^i 
«wff .thgtdWngpi 

Manomi*' 'type sainunfc dkg stgl wnatiy. dpetrftfetb^ajaajigw 
of 'teodeeate meant)" <Tb<m charger hrfW'bcar.aecBiMp 
toeaha^rtfte Trtasniy hat ncfiqed^topy tanytMagtiftetiBc 
going mte&X giaffig empfoynteot tb'jaonep!lnobfii»ct^in']he 
savings banks’ new cheque accountawbiletheclesring 'W'N 
have Inaisted on levying a fete of no less than 6d. a time for 
handling the cheques at their Gearing House—attitudes that 
were seemingly meekly accepted by the savings bankers. , 
jfim ff the^nrw savings tdn^de^oe 

ie inodtmdfrn of lavflgllfiur aotftSty to tfi 
The big question its arrival ffitows up is whether the trustee 
savings bankmeyotpea^.^at,;——•' —**>■—- 
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imteda. 

equi^^ f p^^;S^|p^^^ 
detennfcjd muon in factepf fate* vigors 
must be expected from other fcutitudons star _ 
of fire. For it seems almost certain thaf there wifi be;iacreas- 
ing i preasqga on trustee saving banks’ man ag qpcnts , 
from, wfthm apd^ffip^t, at first, jo. coneolid^ W ’ 

spopo pf the tJ q)^que sefyice foA cu^iag,|tt oqsc Them i 

jnwy •.*$& 4 te .msmr 

$Wrf j|* «.P-UBWte 
fcpge;.. Altpgeffier.^- 

f9 : J^R¥%T»-.in^“!ffrr rrwnr 

is obviously attributable In unpor^Eit degree: 

w' ™ ^.T, ‘‘j > J * j 7J- 1 y tj . 

wi« 

reasons, for. beinc luemhusaf"— ■ 

v<fe4«fr0Wtf«J 



as. ....... 
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managements to tufa to full account the powerful fctrgsaaiqg 
wmpm'kaptiek in the size of their custom and thesttaog^ 
case onnatiooal grounds for maximising the use of tbe.ba&k* 
ihg ffystens for money transmission, it would not have been 
jiififtae tb complete the modeft fraction Of the 

-1? *£'fr, <* itV'-vv'-v H: 

A*e Squires K ^ fv- 

~'M^^faw Ib&jefcljgi. ' *3#" tetdiferf-isyitjini-j' of ’ 

management,.:' This wet*'.filialOpotitiTotar tijfebanks’deati-. 

fa dm haads,of pnptfid Ujwa e c a ‘rpopn sa Vho,tbra 
yftafcty-.ttF.'a^aais^ tjbejob.. 

accntuijrago, 

dkMrtmarfd fiOoddeal th be aajd for k. Whatthesavings 
hadt;'cuiwaahet ne ed ed fdorethimAnything the at -that' time 
w*a ahas8uraaioethatttehard<e«tned:inoe^ tiewas putting 

dL Andsince - 

dale saiufahbe wiainot'being provided hy; the state, the prac* 
doe.:of Jttctbitifig die after* jrespcctalife and .financially sub* 
stantialmembers of the community, to supervise savings bank 
affairs aerved a mow useful purpose. But thc savings bank 
of today can hardly move band or foot without the* permission 
of the state, and the depositors’ funds are therefore either 




tm- m0Mtism L itm w iw 

suaranteeti And hj 

fqf -- 

udtabihhis m hf'usf pjr&emrar 

very muds greaterdiaadvantages dsan ^^mh^ea 


aqwessly or 

/ -;23£«& 

* from 


is regarded as carr^aeertsin k^les, 
that those wild ag^Wiie^rjn tmn.'c 
deeiHested {atkii 
■%.an®|b^ i wog.df! 




Dorset recruit Fiitk uf tnlb of, ! 

<ni ... .„ 

tpopwst any dcyctow^ vrit&ia die.mxx^;tMiiA lomaK 
lAkh-d^may feel yili cut aoossdMhr ; o^m.’inttT^Sw.'^' ; 
rni^i^* l&d^ t ^<aMdi^ i^hafdly liket-to’be'ettthtiK.' 
siasfie.'aboat,schemes. fti.making the;, sayings. batdn. 
^mpademi^ Thepagain, dt. very'fact that trustees 
tiotpngjn an hooorfuy capacity is bound to.make nKe%,3p;<' 
general, lew inclined to be willing to accept respom^Mf^- v 
f«t /eforms that .involve even quite Art*#. r|sks.. ,'..Vet .dbert^ 
is no other way of getting the, savings banksomoftfierut;’ 
If the built-in brakes resulting from the trustee system; of 
management could be eliminated, the trustee savings banks 
could come to play the very much more important part in 
the country's financial life that they do abroad. 


Hite Purchase after the Act 


A rather nmtfeisicalhire purchase law has 
redeemed itself by exposing the nonsense of 
hire purchase. ’ 

R emarkably illconceived, die six-month-old Hire Purchase 
, Act has proved nonetheless a blessing in disguise. It 
hai fOrcedthe giantfinancehouses to re-think their whole 
appro&h.to hire purchase.' Two of the biggest. United 
Dwfiiaibhs Trust ahd Mercan&eCredit, have decided virtu- 
allytb abandon it as a thoroughly unsatisfactory way of provid¬ 
ing credit Other .finance companies are not so sure. But they 
are yratching on tfae sidelines, readyto jump in' if too much 
of the play looks like going to their two lew cautious rivals. 
And caution does not seem to be paying off. According to 
UDT, hot much more than half of the nest business being 
notified to Jfirfe Ptifchasd Ihfotlhation is now on traditional 
hire purchase lines. Ihe balance is eithCr credit Sales or 
jpersonal IdinS-..;. ‘ ' 

.Upited pominjbos Trust; dhtided to Offer credit jifeS as 
an attittnative to hire purduhe last Etecember, shortly before 
the h for HP Act cthte Into ^«ticn. It bdieves that the 
switch might have cotne evmti&Uy,Kny««ay. ' The A ct speeded 
thingsujp. ''Mote than dube-^uarteb cf all UDT's new busi- 
hysr &hoW oh ttki'basis. The scheme was nbafiy sold to the 
pdbBc. TW Oar tiuAr waited on a Sunday moming actually 
bdangbd to the 'jrnSmw iutd not some finance hotise. For tbe 
dfcaler thb. Ourseofhht ptndtiise docunae&tatiop wasspddenly 


level. The only regret Is that Lord Cromer’s letter has 
now forced the finance: houses themselves to check the 
bonanza. 

There are certainly no other regrets. The Act “has 
knocked the security in an HP agreement for six.” To realise 
that security it is now necessary to get a court order once 
one-third of the hire purchase price has been paid. Any 

SMALL CHANGE—KEY INDICATOR 

Six years ago the Radeliffe comtnittet called notes and coins ' 
the small ehmge of the monetary, system. Paradoxically, 

,however,,this small change moves more closely with national 
output than the nation’s big money—net deposits with the 
London Clearing Banks. _ But during the past two years these ■ 
have also risen broadly in line with 'gross domestic product, 
sifter a tang secular datluie. 
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Let the Westminster give you the facts | 
.^uialBfflku! overseas"''"''-’• ' I 

We will help you find markets, guide you through the labyrinth of regulations, aiut advise p 
you on every financial Aspect of the tough but 


■ . 


a successful exporter depends on 
precise information and CNjMtttgdvice, 
>id you know that both are surprisingly 
asy to obtain? Just lift you^ wont and 
sk to speak to the Manager of your local 
Westminster Bank. Why the Westminster? 
Because it combines the great resources of 
a major Bank, with w^rld-wide experiei^ce.. 
Here is an outlpafc fyf the kigb^y ^rAxni^ed 
services that yOUr Manager <*an aleiton 
^ur behalf, y .•, ^^ v 

1. The Overseas Branch 

(To give you the latest information) 

Senior Representative* of the Bank travel the 
world to keep in personal touch with the 
fluctuations apd., (Opportunities of overseas K 
business. In the last year, every continent has “ 
been visited. Xlp-io-dgte information is 
Available about regulations and restrictions in 
foreign countries... 


[rafctsactions. 


,X^0bie CojaunemiS •• J \ > 
Information Department 

j iT^hflp * r 

rl|e department is in Constant touch with 
hpusands of banks all oVcrtite tvond, frari 
'Ifich vre feticive information that pftai , 
dpbfei us to' help you find the foreignmOTtfc v 


tcdidscoveringtb&ri^ 


standing of foreign ijjrms. !^i^| f 

check on the stand ing jbf a potcn$u customer. * 

3. The Ecoaoinic 

(To help you mak& the policy decisions) 

A research staff of trajlned econom^ttttixfo 5 
information from all oyer the world. They can 

» >u a clear picture of general economic 
ons in any market you que to name; 
i mtdtne facts providc<£csn help you in making 
your policy decisions (for example, whether to 

under the general title * These are year 
markets \ Economic reports on countries 
not covered in this ^series and studies or i. 
iMpectsoftradingcai^bfspeciallyprepared* 

4. Foreign Btfripess Centres 

(To bring the sendee, to your doorstep) ’ 

These centres at iferm Ingham, Bradford, * 
Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool and Manchester 
complement the Oveciets Branch in London. * 
>, , Staffed by specialista jthey can advise you in 
evfery aspect of import/ex port financing and will 
- guide you aipertly through the mane ctf export'* 
, s doeyptentation. They will collect outward 
bids, arhthge documentary credits and effect 

5. Thp Ovetpeas Business 
M-Ai, ’ Odvelopaiept Offices 

, (To visit yju personally) > 

The officer is a foreign business expert who 
WiUrititclteits anywhere in die ffld* if,,., 
youwishit, attend yotir high-level ms ctingiJte * ■; 
^■ i ' C ffi foS i ' 'yq ta ( <rti t 'an gpet t to yo ur sta ff wh ee l 
* malting the viCd dedsfosup/uid planning ahead. 



o. Westminster nranen JivgppiHm 

Everything ^starts "With ' 

'get to. know ]fourjntiib» 
realty 1 associate himself with .gmtr Jy^^md 
plans . 1 He'll make titto of 

the highly organised 

make die>whole thing pongm m aipvjt to. 
Above all, he supplies which 

is so pleasant a part of doii^Bttiiness widi the 

-h4T 
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Hwdbookfor 8 i#b*ter.\ TheWertmiiuter 
Bank: heewmth tjm brmchfwja 
Sul' Vwm,JH kMf ''OfflciSpUHm 
XvaSoA't BC2. It. .ubfMW^fith. 
..nwpMpt’ nMiB 
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Merchant Banker** 

Founded 1810 
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xecutors 


FODDERS COURT, 
LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C? 

Telephone No. Telex For.'Exch 2«io«l 

MONarch 9833 General 28&OJ 


rthe businessman 

B ested in Australia 

ee & Investment Services 

to» $$d ser\ice for, your Aushalian 
iv.Ziftt^pd portfolio imiMnients - 
^4€$gfied to assist non-resident 

if a Company in Australia 

rariftur&vpects of Companv I,aw as 
in the Uniform Companies Vt now 
g in most Australian States—and 

... 


_bSb«W opportuntty Australia 


The purpose of this 174 page book is to give 
a factual and balanced picture of the ic- 
sources and; business opportunities 111 
Australia* 

All copies fieely available Upon request. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


«\ti m Virteri* 


HAMv 


4 UWSDON OFjUCttt , 

iS0|d Jewry, HCa r Telephone, MCra;6i 
ftlhate! f*qubmpits 
>vwr bjiaxcii; 

h FMittfc Vv i . Telephone RFX> d&|£ 

*|rt to oraicifs 35^39 Collins Melt >0 urn® 
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•**w peculiarity to New Zealand! A once-prolific ground parrots the. 
KAKAP0 Has been tf>prt»ycd upon by imported animals that It fe 
now unhappily very rare. We know this because we are the NapOUal 
Bank of New Zealand with nearly 200 branches and agencies tfnfaugl* 
which we pio\ide a complete banking sen ice in our country. We 
has e also^acquired an expci t knowledge pf mans subjects extending 
(hr bet and bailing. $0 if > oh'rC thinking or doing business and >ou 
want to know more about Zealand—ASK 

FiisfktiUnuti Bank 

OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

I Mdlthslit <1 1H7 

HI AD OF FK T 8 MOOBCAir LQNOON h C 2 Telephone MOMauh 8811 
Newilv JiK» Blunthea irod Akcbcj^i Um>uKhoui New Zealand* 



Established 1810 


ALEXANDERS 

DISCOUNT COMPANY 


LIMITED 

CAPITAL PAID UP . 
RESERVES . 


. £3,200,000 
. £1,931,619 


£5,131,619 

TREASURY, CORPORATION, BANK BILLS AND 
FIRST CLASS TRADE BILLS DISCOUNTED 
MONEY RECEIVED ON DEPOSIT, AT CALL AND 
SHORT NOTICE AT CURRENT MARKET RATES 

/24 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 

Telephone: Mansion HOW MHH (10 lift**) 

Tetepteme . , Tele m 

'Altxaortara, TMfrfrLpatfop* , AlJJt 


* w» 
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subsequent claim k- limited to half the Previous 

experience with county 1 court Judgments suggested that by 
the umt die finance company got pos&srioq th^'ravages of 
depretiation could leave little of real value—certainly not 
enough to covet the ocher half 'of the HP price. 

Ninety per cent of the HP cases going before the county 
courts resulted in suspended sentences—on terms a good deal 
less favourable don in the prigioaf contract. Roughly half 
of these were never complied with. The result was often 
a ten-months’ wait to realise the security. Under the new 
Act, it seemed to the HP reformers, the difference between 
a straight loan and' an HP agreement ** would ■be more 
apparent than real.” 

It can be argued, indeed, that a credit sale offers better 
security than an HP agreement. By suing the defaulter for 
debt, rather than repossession, the case goes straight to the 
High court. The grossly overcrowded county courts are 
avoided. Judgment is through within a month, against the 
county courts’ average of afound six months. If tbe Judgment 
is ignored the High court sheriff will levy execution on all 
the defaulters* goods, including the c«r, within a further 
month: the finance house stands to get the whole of the 
balance owing within two months. The best a county court 
can offer is half the debt and a car that has suffered ten 
months’ neglect. 

Equally tempting is the prospect of avoiding Part 3 of the 
Hire Purchase Act. When a car still subject to an HP con¬ 
tract is sold to an innocent third party, other than another 
finance house or motor dealer, good title passes with the car. 
All of which leaves the finance company with a car-less 
defaulter. Conditions attached tb warranties are a further 
biirden well worth avoiding. If the finance bouse wishes to 
avoid responsibility for any inadequacies in the mechanical 
performance of a car sold on HP it must insert the necessary 
clause in the contract, and draw the hirer’s attention to it. 
In a dispute it is the finance house that must prove the hirer 
knew what he was signing—not necessarily an easy matter. 

Credit sales are a halfway house to personal loans. Security 
no longer rests in the goods but in the credit standing of the 
borrower. However, the credit sal? still falls well short of 
a straight banking relationship. AS'with an HP agreement, 
signed other dub on business premises, the contract is sub¬ 
ject to the famous 7!2-hour cooling-off period. The finance 
house must still provide the buyer with a copy of the credit 
sale agreement. Responsibility fob express warranties given 
by a dealer at the time Of sale remain. The' sale is subject to 
any hire purchase controls imposed by the Board of Trade. 


H^Way^oPetsonalLoaxiB^' , 

ftk logic of Switching straight to personal loans therefore 
may iml bk ■atyMg. lt offers ffU advantages o t credit sale 



'#iih i nohe’'pf fif* 

Wed thoSt Other fl 
disadvantage. 1 Iti 
fling' of the; eh<t _ 

Mercantile' Oe##. 
stohA. Irs^mifol 
boom ShaWreVVsty sj|d' 

Mercantile his considerable ptmmljfffl expetl0a N J 
years ago it startedofftmng thcm.dfthptnv' cephf*l h<at%.. 
Hire Purchase Act qpnvfotJOTpndfc ,as i«^tdt^|to 
t}ie security of the q?r was fc$$ and M 

the, same time that the 

relief tp the buy& was of paying ii^pof:tjmc^.. -4wo 
elements joined m * fanfajrp of p^oity when, in Apt%M 3 »- 
cantile announced its link-up the AjiupmeJnJe * 
tion to provide lax-saving loan* to its 3I ion 
at less than current hire purchase interest rates, ^ 

It was a remarkably courageous step, made possible's 
the table shows, by virtually halving the dealers! communion. 
So far the dealers have tended to be placated by the increased 
turnover they are doing. More upset at the moment are 
other finance companies. Their grouse is that offeringfinancc 
for new cars at 4$ per cent is not quite what itjppcatti They 
have a point. The buyer pays his interest to Mercantile net, 
after allowing for tax at the standard rate of 8s. jd. in the 
pound. Yet very few people using finance houses pay tax 
at the standard rate. And those that do would still be liable 
to the Inland Revenue &r jeri, of tb$* 8 $. 3d, e^utyalept 
to the ttfo-juntbs earned income Relief.' ^ % [ *, j 
At firsr sight it seems remarkable that with personal loans 




MONEY DIES YOUNGER 

Replacement of the old crinkly , romantic hut imwf&ah fleet* 
tn 1957 at Wet gave die Bnttsh public a usable high 
banknote m tune with postwar prices. The, WPtP 
enormously increased, and brought an immediate increase 
in the average value of notes m rirdulatibn* At about the 
same time, the average life of a banknote began tofall * 1 , 
Rut there was no cause a n d effect relationship . tn fopt+ 
note* of the larger denommtiOti fat longer, about flfteeii 1 
month * for a £5 note compared xbitH some Hide .months 
for a £1 note . But automatic counttng devices prefer new 
notes if they me to work efficiently, and so apparently does 
the pubtic; so the banks trade m their old notes much 
sooner than they used to. But with <hQ pq tons of fieP&t 
involved in the issue and destruction of bank notes, each , 
year, this ts an expensive luxwy. And since English bank* 
notes, even in the smallest denomination of ids,, ate vqfued 
at considerably more than their weight in gM* this Odds 
to the quite serums security problems involved keeping* the 
turnon full of money . » * * » * * 
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appr a^ bplding so tom 

_j«Kmidate. in rajfedjA^,tqe. small aod mwjiu m- 

J&ttscs are just not awe todb ap.Tooffer personal taaiw 
' ^''tt’ acccsKey tobe exempt fym the; M^a^sad*m\ Ada. 
' jThl$ demands possession m .^banking spbtidiaryv So for 
it’is only the biggest pf 0 #mnce.bpuMS that havemapaged 
to convince the Inland Revenue, th^ti Aey have subsidiaries 
1 carrying op 'ti babldpg bwla^ss,, ,. "*'j 

Ait tfep Aose • mtoudt • fcpjttAs ^ feA banking 4Ub$Idlarics 
retnaincaudous. Qnie AAbttoabputAe tax potitidn. It » 
all vefy wtftgtlpwuig the fmyeir to bay his toad back net of 
tax,btif Section 3 stibmttiopy tffihe tith Schedule ofthe 
Pihftnce Bill suggests dutif tbc hottpwer Aen falls to account 
fw atiy balance ©fojx tiwtid£ A Aerevbniie, Ae lender be- 
ci^ilial^/ - ’M^ 'feini|i4ai^‘ : bC& , re j mK'tl£l , f andMet- 
cantile ate building bp ’a gigadtic headache for themselves. 
UDT has in fact Aadt'rtpresAmdons through the accoun- 
tants Price Waterhouse to get the clause amended. 

Some houses genuine}? believe Aar offering credit sales 
and personal loam is In effect Circumnavigating a law passed 
to protect the public, Lloyds and Scottish believes that the 
two companies ate “inviting further legislation.” “When 
thb situation is property explained the public prefers the pro¬ 
tection of bite purchase to tax relief unless they’re on a vedy 
high rate of income tax.” However, UDT can point to the 



Iffiaaacti houses wenif » do business oh term* iM&h w® 

hwtfa-.aMI CD back in fulk th^r ci^afine 

ftMncuiHt Mjilfea mNu^Wnagffriv^^tmiw #per-' 
sonal loans, the other big companies, including UDT), will 
certafuly 01 ^ 1 ^;; A^dy;i^s:l«#l^ftt«ed \ 
to offer the AA scheme tityftmeir 

ac tually asfcii fa ir l-hert - Bat ftwy ail wvMafW^ M^remrilti 
is,op a.;potoagrity dangerous apdenpenrivf |jfe&»: 

., 4d«dn^.||eKi^lp< appears, not to Jam .taw* * riuffle 
dealer.. BprJbnto of its rivals suspect Aatmknep AorAffy , 
big deafer*# is havingto pffer Ac oldcotpth^siop.^tes* Jf 
so its margins will be verythia, And Ato to W«sly tp.jgpxe 
an expensiyedme foe bienjaptile.,. T*> fju jk (tonouaMoan 
scheme' wodung effectively ittope^ssa^A mira'wwMe spread 
cdbtapches,' Over Ae.ngxt year 

its branch staff. This the^aA companies qjtdd twvpraffdpjd, 
even were, tpey able legally to wier Aepprsc^lpfmjftrid- 
Him purchsoe is likely to beccape a good deal less important 
m the future, but it will certainiytnpt dieput. Butthudoes 
not absolve the government from Ae need to,introduce a 
really relevant legal reform, aboyp all to sweep away ,the. pob- 
,webs of Ae Moogyieodo^s’ Apts,and its opt-dated. barriers to 
■ sitraighlripMsonalf; .' 
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Ireland: the Heady Taste 






British banks have recendy been showing a 

tunTw^enthe Irish ateifeeling the need to be-a 
litde irww independent in their monetary 
connedtion with Britain. For the government 
ill realized that if it wants tp maintain 

the i^nbttc*ssi^ycar^de<»noiiuc boom 
it will have mgo off the gold standard 

]pf<eflSfc positively. 
Stirring timea ior the Irish banks. 

. -V.' : , 'l, • 1 ■ * , - . ' w , .. 1 v ' 

S otrrHBXN UiBLAMD’s solid and conservative banks are 
having an unsettling year. Half a dozen outside com¬ 
petitors atb ip the courSe of setting Up shop in Dublin. 
BritliQ’s ^"Adfflapd ’h.liodilaff Jti pp the.tuaAet AAugh 
its takeover ot treiand’s Nortlwip. And the Irish banks’ 
desire to cut heck Aeir rate .of new. lepdiog Aarply-rbecause 
of At very high advances-to-deposits ratio Aey have now 
readied—has to be reconciled wiA the government’s deter- 
ntitmbn to allow nothing to injure the country’s new-fouud 
confidence^whep the expansion still locks soundly based.. 

In the okg, dftys^—ht mth ever since southern Ireland 
became indepetidept k .upaa^HmonetSf y - pe li^ r was run 
by Ac ..con-jawrpisi^^nlss with very little guidance from 
abtove^ Jod^fiffiSt aqueezesi' whea they occurred^, were the 
ctMJimatocduf 'balsnce of payments deficits which nur down 
/ Ac vmff .nirUng assets in London, sntf/Auleby'’ Aeir 
TK»‘« ™°« tu» an automati c gbld 


^ *J# : K M* * ti 
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... is the tide of afoqoklet which outlines 
the Midland Band’s approach to training for 
management succesSiorf. 

iTouching briefly but informatively upon varioUs 
aspects of the training involved, this repript from 
the Bank’s 1964 Annual Report contain^ much 
that will be of interest to all who are concerned 
with its subject. 

Hie booklet is free and available to everyone. To 
obtain copies you are invited to write to the Public 
Relations Officer at:— 

MIDLAND 

BANK 

POULTRY lMdON EC2 
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H£M> Othce: 7 l^jfi WUXIAM STREET, t.c. 
M«nikm MOM 2643 <« thus) 

Camih and Puauswss Reseuves £5,300,000 

1 -DetMUln tm.toe.OM 

A member of The Honekrtng Btmk Group * 
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In the year the DaMghi Bank was founded. 
Witftits history ojf flver 90 years it’s easy 
to see how the Daidtehi Bank has earned ! 
the reputation of Japan's first bank... first 
in experience, first in reliability! 

/‘ The Dai-iciii Bank has grown with Japan 
and Japanese industry has grown with Dai- 
Idllt.. , •; . - •'-(# 

[' • Dai-Ichi *.. a vifal parthf the; vital pro-1 
#es$,. ; 
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THEDAI- 


BANK, LTD, 


I .BEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Chlyoda-ku, Tokyo,. 
CAnm^rasTBANK’* . 

r ifllncB network throug!iO«t jfc'paft , 1 
NEW YORK AGENCY 1 : 120 BroadWay, New Y<ixfc5, 

n.y. • 1 

LONDONBRA NC H: Wincbwrtr House, LOadon Walt, <. 
J.U40MLC2. 

p0im ,<mna$FONDBNT off##^*. south 

1 XkBbdih'sf!, Chicago 3,Hr. v , 
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Mectmeatthe bank , Mftry? ^ 

l thought Wary Was mad when Chowan around. We sat in c6m- 
she suggested. meeting jnc at her : iort and they brought us coffees- 
bqnkfot a chat. But it turned out on the fume ! 
to be National Commercial's new Mary actually banks at 

Ladies Branch, and what an eye* another branch. But she uses this 
opener it was. ■ branch for cashing cheques up to 

You could tell immediately £10. It> a special service for 
that it was a woman’s bank. The woman customers only. Next 
decoration was so attractive and time f go there I v m going to talk: 
feminine - and there, were lots of about, opening an accouot with 

National Commercial Bank of Scotland Limited 

LADJE$ B|lANCH144'PIUNCESSTR£ET, CI>lNBURo'n • 


The 

friendliest, 
xnest forward- 
looking bank 


The image of youthful energy and efficiency that , 
the Saitama Bankrprojects is winning it many 
new friends amor# businessmen, both in Japan 
and abroad. 

It offers the foreign businessman complete, 
moderft, pprsonaH&ed service In the field of for. 
eign tfade and exchange. If you're looking for a 
bank tbat makes your interests its own, the 
SaitimaBankTs your logical choice. 
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The Eastern Bank Limited^ 
whichis associated withThe 
Chartered Bank* has had 
fifty years* experience of 
trade, finance and Industry 
in the Middle East and has 
ejtiihnshed :%$: extensive 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 



Sterling came under renewed pressure on the disclosure that British 
imports shot up in May, after the surcharge cut. But the recent 
flattening out of domestic industrial output emphasises the dangers of 
trying to prop the pound by squeezing the economy still harder. 

Sliding prices on most world bourses partly reflect a variety of domestic 
conditions—but partly, also, an international liquidity scarcity 
as the United States pulls home more dollars. 

France further reduced its dollar reserves by prepaying a large American 
loan on the eve of the French Finance Minister’s visit to London 
for more talks on international monetary reform. 


BLIGHT ON THE BOURSES? 


Wall Street’s recent troubles 
have focused attention on the un¬ 
happy state of most of the world's 
other bourses. Many of these, 
especially in Europe> already had 
their own troubles. But while they 
have not been as quickly affected 
by Wall Street as in 1962 they are 
still far from immune from it. 
Only in one country, Japan, do the 
market troubles appear to have 
impinged on the general economic 
scene so far as to lead to a possible 
escalation into depression. The 
authorities provided a new support 
level of 1080: this proved no more 
viable than the previous 1200 and 
the market is now down to a 5-year 
low of 1063. 

Wall Street 

New York 

The stock market's first full-blown 
decline in three years, now giving 
way to at least a temporary rally, 
has put Wall Street in an emotional 
state. Share prices gyrate on 
rumours and emotions tenuously 
connected with happenings in the 
outside world. Both the declines 
and the rallies seem to have been 
feeding on themselves. Nervous 
cycles like this can rule “ the 
street ” for months—and equally 
can disappear overnight. 

Emotion aside, the “ standard fore¬ 
cast” of economists now is for 
American business to level out— 
or grow more moderately—after 
an unsustainable first quarter 
surge. At worst this means a con¬ 
tinuation of unparalleled pro¬ 
sperity, but Wall Street is always 
prone to forget the absolute level 
of business in its pursuit of trends. 
Since share prices have fallen while 
business has not, this trend could 
be expected eventually to end in a 
surge of bargain-hunting buying, 
and there is some indication that 


this may be beginning to happen. 
The crucial point came on Tues¬ 
day when 4 million shares were 
traded in the first hour; then this, 
the first real selling bout, brought 
in buyers, and me market has 
moved up steadily since. But 
there is a complicating factor. This 
is an increasingly strong and quite 
logical fear that the United States 
in Vietnam is moving into a Korea¬ 
sized or bigger land war on the 
Asian continent whose end no man 
can foresee. This fear, however, 
is partly a rationalization: if the 
market were going up equally per¬ 
suasive reasons could (and perhaps 
will) be found for that. For the 
moment the dominant force on 
Wall Street is mood. And the 
dominant mood on Wall Street is 
swinging between a sort of free- 
floating anxiety and simple con¬ 
fusion. 

Canada 

Montreal 

Canadian stock markets follow 
Wall Street, but more from habit 
than reason. Although declines 
here have been substantial, mar¬ 
kets are noticeably less littery than 
Wall Street. The bulk of selling 


has been by small investors. 

The domestic economy continues 
strong, although there are some 
signs of the expected slowing up in 
the second quarter* No appreci¬ 
able dividend slackening is 
expected in the second half. Even 
though the effects of the 10 % cuts 
in personal income tax will not be 
noticeable for some months after 
they are effective on July 1 st, the 
psychological factor is considered 
a significant plus in consumer 
demand during the second half. 
Canadian markets declined largely 
because Wall Street did, but not 
with the same sense of nervous¬ 
ness, as basic factors are still 
favourable. A significant recovery 
is expected within a week or so as 
institutions and then the public 
begin to realise that the market is 
now very near to being over-sold. 

London 

Despite renewed balance of pay¬ 
ment troubles, the Lofidftp market 
has dropped less than might have 
been expected although a new low 
for the year w$s reached on 
Thursday. The main factor 
helping in this is that there 
is supposed to be a considerable 
Weight of institutional money wait- 


Stock market Indices 

June 

14 

Percentage, things from : 

! 

Pate of 
all time 
peak 

A 

week 

ago 

A 

month 

ago 

All 

time 

peak 

London* 

375 4 

—2-3 

-6 5 

-13-0 

Oct. 1, 1944 

New York 

878 1 

-0 2 

-5 7 

- 6-5 

May 14, 1945 

France 

82 3 

-0 2 

-6 8 

—39*3 

April 25, 1942 

Germany 

94 6 

-19 

-II 

-32 6 

June 7, 1941 

Italy 

54-4 

-18 

-8 7 

-53*3 

June 21, 1941 

Switzerland 

209 7 

+ 15 

-4 9 

-23-9 

Sept. 13, 1943 

Canada 

143 2 

+0 8 

-5-7 

- 6-2 

May 13, 1945 

Australia 

3§7’8 

-4 2 

—3*9 

-18$ 

Feb. 27, 1944 

Japan 

1,062-7 

-3 5 

-7 S 

-309 

Aug. 16, 1941 


* June 17th. 
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ing on the sidelines for investment. 
This assumption is vanishing leav¬ 
ing a true bear market. Fear of 
real recession, and compulsory 
liquidation of shares as the credit 
squeeze starts to bite, particularly 
on private overdrafts* fa unlocking 
private holdings of shares. While 
sterling rcmmrts weak and the 
authorities respond by tightening 
the squeeze, there is little hope for 
either equities or gUt-edged : even 
a Tory victory might provide only 
tcmpoiary relief. 

Australia 

Canberra 

Australian shares had already been 
so hard hit this year that Wail 
Street’s troubles sent the market 
down only 2 immediately, but 
the fall gathered momentum on 
Tuesday this week. The Sydney 
Index has fallen 15 points to 308 m 
the past week, very near the year’s 
low. Despite record immigration, 
a tight labour market, high profits 
and high incomes, Australian share 
prices have never recovered from 
the break in March this year. 

The marker is now dominated by 
two tnajoi depressants First, the 
heavy fall in international reserves 
will impose a continuing and heavy 
drain On domestic cash which 
forces more and more companies 
ro go to the capital market for 
money and this in turn helps to 
keep prices down 
Secondly, looming ahead is the 
Federal budget in August which is 
expected to bring further wide in¬ 
creases in taxes. In the back¬ 
ground are the continuing drought 
—the worst for twenty years—and 
die general Cdncera about the 
future of the international financial 
system and sterling. This concern 
is an important factor in current 
bearish official estimates of 1965- 
American and British 
measures to inhibit capital outflow 
caused almost panic initially. The 
official view now is that-—mainly 
because of large sums coining in 
to exploit iron ore and bauxite dur¬ 
ing 1965-66—the apparent inflow 
of foreign capital will be bigger 
than in 1964-65. The real worry 
is the indirect effects of these 
measures on world trade generally 
$0 despite prospects of contwffing 
strong economic expansion—with 
GNP in real terms probably rising 
another 4% in 1965T66—there is 
little optimism about a marked 
revival in share prices or turnovers 

Europe 

European financiers are coping 
with capital markets at home that 
were depressed before the Wall 
Street troubles began. In Paris, 


Frankfurt; Milan and "Zurich the 
present levels dfc,s$oprjtfci loch 
more like a return tb sanity thair 
a slump. 

Since the Americans have not been 
great holders of French shares for 
some years the market in France 
feels itself comparatively up- 
affected bv what happens on Wall 
Street. Not that the Paris bourse 
is cheerful: for all the recent falls 
in share prices, they still yield less 
than any other country in Europe 
except Switzerland. Company re¬ 
sults coming m now are far from 
brilliant and reflect the early effects 
of the stabilisation (or stagnation) 
plan of the last two years The 
first benefits of the recent lighten¬ 
ing of taxation on company profits 
and dividends will not be felt until 
next year So there is little pros¬ 
pect of a quick recovery from the 
present depression* the post-tax 
concession boomlet has worked 
itself out m a few weeks. The 
Swiss take a more European view 
of things, but this does not make 
them less depressed. They see no 
reason for optimism in Zurich. 
There have been a number of 
deflationary measures in Switzer¬ 
land which are bound to have an 
effect on a market where shares 
still yield only ij% or 2 0 and 
bonds give 51 f \,—a high rate for 
Switzerland and with 7% or more 
available nearby in Germany 
These yields are having their effect 
in Germany itself. There they 
combine with the disappointing 
performance the market has given 
for the past four years, although 
the economy itself has been 
buoyant. This sluggishness has 
been helped by sales of German 
securities by Americans : there is 
probably little more of this to come 
and the medium-term outlook is 
strong. Dividend yields are now up 
to a reasonable level of between 3 
and 4% : companies report excel¬ 
lent results and seem able to 
ImaiK&'lhemselYes from retained 
profits to an ever-increa sin g extent. 
The mafos cloud in Germany is 
political, with little likelihood of a 
break upwards in prices until after 
tiie elections in the autumn. 

In Italy there seems little possibility 
that the market would follow Wall 
Street if h went further down; 
yields are now back to around 4}% * 
where they were little more than * 
1^ five years ago. Last year’s 
sensational recovery in the balance 
of payments continues, agd there 
are a number of signs of, renewed 
economic expansion. La?t winter 
probably marked the low point for 
the bourse, as for the economy, the * 
political situation being the only 
major deterrent at the moment. 


1 to sanity thah^JsliiSe^'iOo*' * ” T ^ 
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THESE SHUIEPflnS Ullll H EVEBBE 

USED FOR [OOKHIGHto 



The cooker, however, ^ill serve valiantly for many years to 
come ... because the prototype, shown in the picture, has been 
thoroughly tested under simulated conditions of actual use. 
Tested in the Gas Industry’s approval laboratories to give the 
best possible performance in homes throughout Britain. 

Every forty-five minutes the cooker turns on automatically. 
It works for fifteen minutes—the grill, all the burners, and the 
oven. Full-on. Then turns off for half an hour. Then on again 
for fifteen minutes. And on, and off, and on again —no less than 
a thousand times . 

The pipes that lead into these specially designed test sauce¬ 
pans are there to deliver an even flow of water into them; for 


each cycle of the test the water is cold at the start and boding 
at the end of the set period. The saucepans will neve? he used 
for cooking — but no cooker is put on sale by the Gas Boards 
until the prototype conforms to British Standards. After a 
prototy pe has been approved, independent checks and tests 
are regularly made to ensure that subsequent output comes up 
to the required standard. The same rigorous system of testing 
applies to all other domestic gas appliances which qualify for 
the Gas Council’s Seal of Approval. 

In every way it can, the Gas Industry is making su?e that users 
of gas get the best appliances, the best service and the most 
economical fuel. 



IN TODAY’S HIGH SPEED WORLD. THE GAS INDUSTRY THINKS OF TOMORROW 
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THE BANK 
FOR EAST-WEST 
TRADE 


The Moscow Narodn} Bank has participated in East-West 
trade fiom the beginning and is now the City’s leading 
specialist in this area of international finance. The Bank is in 
daily contact with hanks in the U.S.S.R., in the People’s 
Democracies of Eastern Europe. Asia and Cuba. 

0 

In addilion to oui specialist East-West trade services we 
also undertake all normal types of international banking 
transactions. ^ 

TOTAL ASSETS — £200,000,000 

MOSCOW NARODNY BANK 
LIMITED 

Established m London in 1919 . - 


ANNUITY 

RATES 

AT 


HEAD OFFICE: 

24-32 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
E.C.4. 


Telephone: MINcing Lane 2066 
Telex: London 262601 

(General) 

London 28931/2 
(Foreign Exchange) 
Cables: “Narodny London" 


EQUITY & LAW BEIRUT OFF,tE P .o. box b E ,ru T . 

1 LEBANON 


i- i 

| K> IQUIIY & LAW MIL ASSURANCE SOClLI\ LIMIT! D | 
| 20, Lincoln's Inn f icIlU London, W.C 2. j 

I Please foiwaid, vuthoul obligation, >our leaflet showing improved | 

j lines loi IMMEDIMI ANMUIIES. | 

J Name » J 

I Address I 


Telephone: Beirut 251615 
Telex: Beirut 720 

Cables: “Narodny Beirut" 
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BUSINESS 


Nil Policy for Sterling 

Where does Britain go after the depressing overseas trade 
returns for May, in the middle of an increasingly worrying 
world economic situation ? Towards import quotas ? 
Towards new and perhaps second-best international 
credit expedients ? 


O ver-analysis is an obvious danger for the financial 
weaknesses of the world economy in 1965: talk about 
1929, 1931 and all that can too easily itself produce the 
dreaded alarm in the business community rather than the 
necessary action among the official policy makers. And the 
infuriating thing about the unfolding events of this year is 
not that they are in any way a repetition of the disasters of 
thirty-six years ago, still less that they are in any sense pre¬ 
ordained. The infuriating thing is that they have been so 
largely predictable, and predicted. It has been obvious for 
years that if America were really to curb its payments outflow 
before the western world had found an alternative lubricant 
for its international payments, the result would be to transfer 
financial pressure off American shoulders and on to much 
weaker ones. Britain, Japan and Australia are feeling 
precisely such pressure right now. And fears about the wider 
repercussions of any such restrictive spiral have played their 
part in the worrying weakness of Wall Street. 

Bur perhaps the most sensitive spot in the sensitive world 
economy is, once again, the state of sterling. This, as Dr 
Otmar Emminger of the Bundesbank declared reasonably 
enough this week, is above all a weakness of the trading 
balance and the basic balance, which recent speculative move¬ 
ments on the exchange market have merely reflected, not 
caused. But Dr Emminger was on more debatable ground in 
shrugging off the “ alleged shortage ” of international liquidity 
and the backwash of America's recent payments curbs. For 
while these are not responsible for Britain's trading troubles 
either, they do unquestionably make them harder to cure. 

What has become doubly apparent this week is that, even 
without any additionally awkward deflationary twist from 
outside, the necessary cure for Britain’s trading deficit has 
still to be found. Again, no one has any right to be surprised. 
When Mr George Brown pulled off his diplomatic coup in 
Geneva in February and drew cheers from the European 
Free Trade Association by giving an advance promise to cut 
Britain's import surcharge from 15 to 10 per cent at the end 
of April, it was obvious at the time that he was building up 
trouble for the future. The advance promise of a surcharge 


cut kept a good few imports of manufactured goods out of 
Britain in March and April. In May the predictable inrush 
came ; and as it was combined with a slight dip in exports, it 
has widened the trade deficit to a worrying degree (see page 
1421). While the deficit on current account was very probably 
entirely eliminated in the first quarter of the year, on a season¬ 
ally adjusted basis, the current balance almost certainly 
dipped back into deficit in April and May, and the earlier 
target of a rough balance on the current account in 1965 as a 
whole now looks much less certain. For the special influences 
that swelled the import total in May are of a kind that give 
only limited comfort: they could be repeated. Especially 
after the Prime Minister's initiative at the recent Efta meeting 
in Vienna, Britain is bound to be pressed very hard for a 
further cut in the surcharge at the next Efta meeting in Copen¬ 
hagen at the end of October. 


Q uin-, plainly, a further encouragement to imports of this 
kind cannot now be afforded. What then should the 
British Government do? Having rejected in unmistakable 
terms the drastic remedy of devaluation, Mr Wilson now has 
in effect two alternatives. The first is to squeeze still harder On 
the domestic economy, presumably by using the regulator 
device to increase indirect taxes. This would almost certainly 
be the last straw pushing the British economy into recession: 
for all its present buoyancy, the warning signs are clearly 
there, in the less confident mood of industrialists, in the con¬ 
firmed lag in industrial production in the first quarter, and 
in the incipient weakness in the secondhand ’car market. 

Secondly, the Government could replace the import sur¬ 
charge by direct quantitative restrictions. Import quotas of 
this kind would be perfectly legal under the escape clauses 
provided in both the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and in the Efta convention. It might well he necessary to com¬ 
bine such moves with some additional domestic deflation ; 
but this would then be limited to whatever was needed to 
soak up the purchasing power that was no longer being sucked 
away in excessive imports. 
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There is no point in hiding the fact that an imposition of 
quotas would be a lamentable backward step. We believe 
that the Labour Government was right in October to prefer 
the device of the import surcharge, which at least applies a 
market deterrent rather than an arbitrary licensing deterrent, 
and avoids freezing the patterns of trade into existing chan¬ 
nels. Nor can one be sure that the surcharge device was 
doomed to fail. The calculation of the Bank of England that 
imports subject to the surcharge fell by n per cent in the 
six months November to April is of uncertain significance, 
because of the artificial and temporary checks to imports in 
March-April ahead of the surcharge cut. But the fact 
is that the deterrent effect of the surcharge was from the start 
undermined by the feeling that it would soon be removed. 

For this, Britain's trading partners bear the main responsi¬ 
bility. Their narrow-minded indignation at Britain’s breach 
of its formal legal obligations, in a way that was less restrictive 
than recourse to its legal escape clause would have been, has 
been very unfortunate. It will surely enshrine quantitative 
import quotas as the normal instrument of trading adjustment, 
rather than the preferable if still unwelcome alternative 
device of the import surcharge. Better still would be a special 
dispensation of export subsidies, which increase trade rather 
than restricting it. Better than that would be a world currency 
system that allowed realism in exchange rates. The quota¬ 
tions below came not from the jaundiced pen of pro¬ 
fessional naggers or from remote academics; but from that 
inner sanctum of official finance, the Bank for International 
Settlements, in its latest annual report. However, all that is 
water, or rather gold, under the bridge. The fact is that, at 
a point at which its trading balance is still in need of direct 
support, Britain has not only already partly dismantled its pro¬ 
tective shield; the effectiveness of the shield remaining is 
diminished by the knowledge that it too may soon disappear. 
This does not mean that the Government should necessarily 
rush into new import restrictions at once. While pressure 
on the exchanges grows no worse—this week's news has made 
operators still more cautious, but has not set off any new 
selling wave—the Government may well sit tight. But if a 
new wave of pressure does emerge, the Government will pro¬ 
bably have to resort to import quotas without delay. 

Britain's first priority is to get its balance of payments 
into order: nothing that is done to improve world liquidity 
or any other aspects of international financial arrangements 
will alter that. 

But because of the dose two-way inter-connection between 
Britain’s own balance of payments and the state of world 
finances, and because also of the exiguous state of Britain’s 
own reserves at the moment, Mr Callaghan would be well 
advised to approach this wider question of the world liquidity 
debate with considerably more urgency than he shows signs 
of doing at present. The Chancellor is known to be approach¬ 
ing this issue in a cautious, realistic mood, with the particular 
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aim of bridging the gulf between the polarised ^positions pt 
the French oh the $ae hand and the Americans oh. the other. 
But the role of honest broker in this context invites wisecracks 
rather than results. True, ML Giscard d’Estaing prefaced his 
visit to London with a speech that gave a needed clarification 
of official French* opposition to a rise in the price of gold 
and gave further details of the French plan for collective 
reserve units. He also made an intriguing proposal for a 
widening of the margins for exchange fluctuation at present 
allowed by the International Monetary Fund at a maximum 
of i per cent on either side of parity. Yet doubts remain 
whether the external policy of the finance ministry may not 
again be upset by the Elysde; and this is likely to increase 
American reluctance to get down to negotiations. 

Not that any clear American position has emerged. Both 
the President and the new secretary to the Treasury, Mr 
Fowler, seem undisposed to take an initiative, simply reiterat¬ 
ing that the American balance of payments deficit has to be 
cured first. At the same time, the French position itself is 
difficult to get hold of, since M. Giscard d’Estaing has the 
uneasy task of reconciling his own position with the grander 
conceptions of General de Gaulle. So Britain, which now has 
not even the Maudling plan officially on the table, seems to 
be attempting the rather ludicrous task of bringing together 
two positions that do not actually exist. It seems a far cry 
from the urgency of the problem which the Prime Minister 
declared in his New York speech two months ago. 

Staying within the bounds of the practicable, Mr Callaghan 
should set his sights on at least two intermediate objectives. 
The first is to ensure that Britain's payments balance jLhis year 
does improve at least to the extent hitherto envisaged, even 
if this involves the retrograde step of replacing the played-out 
import surcharge by import quotas. Some such way must be 
found to speed the adjustment process for which, as the BIS 
report rightly stresses, liquidity alone can never be a substi¬ 
tute. But secondly, Mr Callaghan surely needs to watch his 
liquidity flank: and should concentrate on getting what he 
can. He should, first, openly back the bold internationalist 
approach of the IMF’s managing director, M. Pierre-Paul 
Schweitzer. More pragmatically, Mr Callaghan should accept 
for the time being the less than universal and much less than 
perfect devices available. The most obvious one is an exten¬ 
sion and more permanent use of swap credits. Not only 
Britain and America, but also Japan, Canada, and Sweden 
in the group of ten, and other countries outside it, could 
extend each other large credit lines and use these for settling 
their mutual payments . They would thereby economise gold, 
but take no additional currency risk, since the credits would 
all be gold guaranteed. The example in the use of inter¬ 
national credit might before long attract hitherto suspicious 
continentals too. And it might thereby become possible to 
transfer the whole process into the International Monetary 
Fund, where it belongs. 


“ An impression emerges that action to 
improve matters is required but that 
there is little agreement about which 
way to go. The proposals of the Group 
of Ten represent a compromise close to 
stalemate™ 


“ If action produces no results, then either it is not action or the problem is 
one of an overvalued currency. And > of course , if the price of the currency is 
to be a matter of prestige , the price of foodstuffs a matter of politics and the 
price of labour a matter of monopoly—with some cartel pricing thrown in here 
and there—one may wait a long time indeed for the adjustment process to show 
itself." 
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Mr Callaghan tempers the wind to 
the close companies; and the tax 
Consultants brush up their informa¬ 
tion on how one avoids this kind 
of tax abroad 

T he least unexpected series of amendments to the Finance 
Bill were put forward over die weekend by the Chancellor. 
They related to close companies—a new Callaghan-Kaldor 
addition to English company categorisation, defined as any 
company in which a majority of the voting shares is owned 
either by the directors or by five or fewer 14 participators.” 
And the Revenue has so defined 14 participators ” that a whole 
* family counts as one. The great majority of British com¬ 
panies, by dumber, are close companies under the new 
definition. They are, by and large, of three different kinds. 

There are, first, the big quoted companies still controlled by 
the original owners: Marks and Spencer, Lyons and the rest. 
These used to be excused from the provisions of surtax 
direction provided 25 per cent of the capital was in the hands 
of the public. These companies had no fear of being taken 
over, since the majority of the voting shares were held by a 
close groiipof people. 44 Open companies ” are already more or 
less acutely aware of bidders waiting to swoop down on under- 
/ used assets, particularly if these include a lot of cash. Now 
these family-controlled companidS will be liable to account for 
their use of retained profits to the Revenue, which will have 
the discretion in these -matters aboiit where add up to Whtt 
point to allow retentions. It is perhaps inevitable fhar this 
process should become a matter of administrative discretion. 

The second class of close companies, against which the 
Chancellor is hoping to act in the new measures, are the com¬ 
panies of convenience set up by individuals with high if 
temporary earnings who were previously able to escape some 
tax by assuming a corporate existence. No one knows yet 
if the abuses here will in fact be stopped. 

But the great mass of close companies fall into neither of 
these categories. These are small family businesses, perhaps 
new afid thrusting but possibly old and struggling. Despite 
the opportunities that the owners of some such companies had 
as tax dodgers, most of them were not, in fact, very ready to 
listen to advice that would have led them to create ingenious 
and artificial corporate structures for the purposes of tax 
avoidance. The suspicion of all close companies which 
underlies the Finance Bill, even as amended, combined with 
the impact of capital gains tax, may make such people much 
readier now to waste their (and the Revenue’s) time and money 
in creating curious patterns of ownership. 

Until last weekend’s changes close companies could scarcely 
have survived. The relevant clauses and schedules in the 
original bill were so tightly drafted that they prevented not 
only the dodges they were set out to stop, but a good deal 
of legitimate business activity as well. The most penal pro¬ 
vision related to interest paid by close companies bn loans 
other than from a bank. Loan creditors were to be treated 


as “ participators.” So interest paid to them would be tntoted 
as a distribution to shareholders rather than a charge ggatnst 
pre-tax profits for the purpose of corporation tax, as ills with 
44 open ” companies. In other words, interest that would havo 
cost a public company £100 would cost a dose company 
£166 13s. 4d. at a 40 per cent corporation tax rate. A dose 
company that had entered into a contract providing for 6 per 
cent interest before the budget would find its interest sett 
effectively increased to ro per cent, an impossible burden on 
many close companies heavily dependent on loan capital*' No# 
the penalty is to apply only to interest paid to-directors and 
their associates. An owner/director of a dose company 
seeking extra working capital should now approach his old 
school friends and not, repeat not, his undos and grandfathers, 
whose holding would count with hi? own to make ontr par¬ 
ticipator ; and any distribution, even of debenture inmtbtt, 
would then be doubly taxed. . » / . t » 

l 1 

t i * ! 

O ther amendments tabled last weekend provide that the 60 
per cent compulsory distribution Of profits is to be a 
maximum figure, and that companies will 1 be ,{ aWe to'retain 
more than 40 per cent if they can show that the' additional 
retentions are needed for the maintenance and development Of 
the business. Companies will also be able to bbtairi dearitoce 
fiom the Revenue in respect of the amount distributed for each 
year. This will be particularly welcome for those companies 
about to go public, which otherwise would have an unknown 
tax liability for the previous year’s profits and distribution. 

It has been suggested that a compulsory distribution of 60 
per cent of profits is a concession compared with the'present 
possibility of surtax direction, which may require a* distribu¬ 
tion of 100 per cent. But it is a concession only for somei 
Where a surtax direction was made, the liability to profits- tax 
was eliminated; only income tax and surtax were suffered. 
Now the company will pay corporation tax and, in addition, 
income tax and surtax on the distribution. This hurts the small 
dose companies (showing profits of up to £15,000 per director 
before tax) because of the element of double taxation now 
introduced, although the larger company is better off if it ia 
not forced to distribute the full 60 per cent of available profits. 
In America the first $25,000 of profits bear corporation > t*£ at 
under half the standard rate as a deliberate measure Whelp 
smaller businesses, although even General Moutta get* the 
relief. 

In Britain the profits retained, although' they will escape 
income tax and surtax, will eventually be caught for capital 
gains tax. Mr Diamond, Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
has pointed out that a 60 per cent distribution still would mean 
(bat the company had to distribute only between 36-39 per 
cent of its pre-tax profits, according to the rate of corporation 
tax. But he omitted the more significant corollary: that 
companies could retain only 24-26 per cent. Indeed, bedmsff 
of the double taxation inherent*in Mr Callaghan’s proposes, 
smaller companies* wilL fee worse off than: tbey .would be if 
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they were taxed as partnerships. The table, shows the differ¬ 
ent tax bases now, under a corporation tax, and on a partner¬ 
ship basis. The option of partnership is allowed in the United 
States and France which are (or in the case of France were) 
the only major countries still to impose the old-fashioned form 
of corporation tax introduced by Mr Callaghan. 

, The only concession now tabled that relates to directors’ 
fees eliminates the top limit of £25,000. This will benefit 
only the small minority of close companies earning profits 
over £166*667. The other limits will remain. It is sur¬ 
prising that, whereas earned income relief was and will be 
given in full up to £4,005 and at half rate up to £ 9 , 945 . a °d 
whereas surtax applies only to earned income in excess of 
£5,001, directors’ fees paid by close companies start to incur 
a special penalty at much lower and quite unrealistic levels. 
Fees in excess of £3,500 for the first director and £2,500 for 
up to three others will not be allowable as a deduction for 
corporation tax. It is true that these figures are higher than 
those ruling under the profits tax, but in that case the penalty 
for overpayment was only 15 per cent. Now it is to be the 
corporation tax rate of 40 per cent or so. This penalty is in 
addition to the income tax and surtax payable by the 
individual on the directors’ fees. The old limitations applied 
only to companies which were laterally “ director-controlled.” 
The new rules will apply to all close companies. The only 
exception is in the case of full-time directors who do not 
own more than 5 per cent of the companies they serve. 
Previously a liability to a penalty on excess directors’ fees 
(but not to surtax direction, could be avoided by transfer of 
shares above the 5 per cent limit to a trust or member of the 
family. The new definition of participators will close this 
loophole. 

Family-controlled public companies will now have to sell 
well over 50 per cent of their voting capital to the public 
(instead of the former 25 per cent) in order to escape the 
possibility of direction. In theory this will discourage com¬ 
panies from going public, as they have done in the past to 
escape surtax directions and retain an undue proportion of 
their profits. In fact, this is unlikely to be the case. For 
owners have found that once their company was quoted the 
real advantage lay not in tax avoidance but in the increased 
marketability of the shares (and their increased value) and the 
ease of raising further capital and paying estate duty. Owners 
could best consolidate their personal fortunes, or build up 
their businesses by distributing a fairly high proportion of the 
profits and maintaining a realistic price for the shares. The 
real fear of the quoted close company related to the tax treat¬ 
ment of debenture interest; and this fear has been almost 
eliminated. 

What will be stopped by the bill are certain tax avoidance 
arrangements associated with a public quotation. For 
instance, the owner of a large private company might purchase 
75 per cent of the shares of a small quoted company with no 
assets other than, say, £100,000 cash. He would then sell 
his private business to the quoted company for £1 million 
of which £900,000 would be left as a debt owing to the 
vendor* * Each year profits would be applied, not in paying 
dividends, but in repaying the debt, which would be received 
by the Vendor free of surtax. 

This device could easily have been stopped by specific 
legislation. An odd feature of the committee stage debate of 


this Finance Bill has .been thef number of tynes jha{ 4 bf 
Otfvernment spokesmen 'have Suggested that V>pe*of* th$ 
advantages of the new tax proposals would be that they would 
eliminate tax avoidance. But changes create anomalies and 
open loopholes, as well as close them. There are certain 
tax avoidance advantages that are possible only on the 
principle, applicable until now, of deduction at source. There 
are others that do not depend on this principle and which 
may be possible only with the corporation tax. Devices with < 
which the Treasury are familiar and against which action has 
been or can be taken are replaced by new and unfamiliar ones 
which will cause the Treasury a headache for several years 
to come. It is probable, for instance, that the biggest losses 
arising from dividend stripping took place between 1955 . 
when the first anti-dividend stripping provisions were intro¬ 
duced, and i960, when on the fourth attempt a fairly success¬ 
ful form of legislation was found. Canada qpd Australia 
both operate a corporation tax, and both have a long history 
of attempted or successful dividend stripping. The United 
States also has a corporation tax under which some most 
ingenious, juicy and profitable corporate tax avoidance 
schemes have flourished. The Finance Bill appears to have 
been drafted without a prior study by the Government of the 
operation of taxes in other countries. But the private tax 
experts are better informed about what happens there ; and 
the body of precedent built up abroad on how to avoid cor¬ 
poration tax will thus be more use to them, and their clients, 
than to the Revenue. If Mr Callaghan really believes that 
this year’s Finance Bill marks the end of tax avoidance, he is 
likely to have a red face when he introduces next year’s Bill. 


Tax Treatment of Small Private 
Businesses 

The table shows, for different profit levels, the total tax paid bv 
a one-man company and its sole director/sharcholdcr (assumed to 
be a married man with two childicn under eleven) with no outside 
income and no special reliefs: 

(A) under the new provisions of the Finance Bill, assuming 40". 
corporation tax* thait directors fees of £3,500 are paid out of profits, 
and that a distribution is made of 60'o of profits after allowing for 
Section 72(2) relief. Tax payable immediately, and capital gains 
tax on retentions which may be deferred until the sale of the business 
or death, are shown separately. 

(B) under the profits tax rules (but with income tax at 8s. 3d. 
in the £) assuming directors' fees of up to £500 are paid. Although 
£2,000 of this would be disallowable for profits tax fees of this level 
will, because of earned income relief, result in a lower ta^ charge 

(C) as an unincorporated sole trader paying income tax and surtax, 
or under the alternative partnership basis suggested for companies 
on the American precedent. 

Total profits before tax and 

controlling directors' fees £3,500 £5,000 £10,000 £15,000 C^O.QOO 

A Close company distributing 

( 1 ) 60% 


Immediate tax 

Capital gains tax 

844 

1.444 

270 

4,495 

652 

. m.. ... 

7.796 

906 

11.312 

1,188 

Total uttimate tax 

844 

1,714 

5,147 

8,702 

12,600 

B Old profits tax rules 

(i) No distribution 

844 

1.371 

4.333 

7.296 

10,108 

( 11 ) 90% distribution 

844 

1,371 

4,574 

7,937 

11,327 

<i«i) Surtax direction 

844 

1,371 

4,545 

8,533 

13,020 

C Sole trader or bartnership 

basis— 

844 

1.371 

4.027 

7,924 

12,344 
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STERLING 

w Hard on the Nervzs 


S terling had begun to slip even before 
the official announcement of May's 
trade returns, on an inspired news leak, 
Tuesday morning. By Thursday’s dose, 
'he spot fate had come down, fully \\ cent, 
despite official intervention, to $2.79 <'• - 
ns lowest level since the early days of 
\pril. But this sharp drop exaggerated the 
mmediatc pressure. Throughout the three 
days this was an extremely thin marker: 
datively modest deals could produce wide 
* novements in rates. The difficulty was not 
flood of sellers but an unnerving lad; of 
buyers—outright spot selling though wide- 
pread and persistent remained moderate 
hrough Thursday. The cost to the ic.nci ves 
1 support in spot dealings was probably not 
:rcat. More significant, forward rates again 
widened in a see-saw movement, especially 
'i the longer end. By Thursday's close the 
discount on three-months sterling was up 
"»v . from Monday to 1 IS cents ; that on 
mx months was up fully .1 to 2 \ cents. 

Clearly the May trade returns have 
heightened dealers’ suspicions that sterling’s 
position over the longer-run—still' is not 
assured. They were already painfully aware 
that the success of President Johnson's 
measures to bolster the dollar has made the 
job of rehabilitating the pound that much 
harder. They have still fully to digest the 
Bank of International Settlements’ harsh 
judgment of British policy. Any hopes in 
Threadneedle Street that the pound would 
benefit from an unwinding of a large volume 
of forward contracts, rolled over last March 


and maturing this month, now look pretty 
forlorn. 

TRADE FIGURES 

The Deficit Jumps 

T he startling jump in Britain's visible 
trade deficit irom £30 million to £.49 
million seasonally adjusted last month re¬ 
flected above all an enormous rise in this 
country’s imports. Sadly, predictably the 
goods held back for the scheduled cut in the 
import surcharge on April 27 have 
since come flooding in—from America a.iv?, 
more spectacularly, across the short sea 
routes irom the Continent. Wry sharp 
inti cases in deliveries of semi-manufac¬ 
tured and finished goods, which are largely 
though not wholly subject to the import 
mii charge, jumped by fully 19 per cent 
seasonally adjusted in May, more than oft- 
setting a decline in imports of food and raw 
materials. The total import bill went up by 
£24 million seasonally adjusted to £501 
million, the highest figure since last 
August's record. 

Admittedly, the import bill should come 
down somewhat in the weeks ahead. 
The bunching of deliveries in May to 
take advantage of the 5 per cent cut in the 
surcharge does not give an accurate measure 
of the permanent adjustment to the new 
level of 10 per cent. Moreover, last month's 
figures were swelled by unusually large im¬ 
ports of ships and aircraft, some of them 


for the North Sea: these will further com¬ 
plicate the ins and outs of the oil balance 
of payments, but a fair proportion of them 
should represent inward capital investment 
by American companies. Just conccivablys 
the import bill was also still feeling some 
backwash from America’s dock strikes 
earlier this year. All that granted, how¬ 
ever, the fact remains that there seems little 
prospect that imports will come down by 
very much. 

The Bank of England in its Quarterly 
Bulletin , prepared before the May figures 
were known, argues that the surcharge was 
having a very marked impact—and in. the 
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cenirj bank assistance to Britain 

desired direction. The Bank has kept de¬ 
tailed records of the 70-odd major categories 
of goods actually covered by the surcharge: 
this provided a useful reminder, incident¬ 
ally, that once all of the exemptions are 
taken into account the goods affected 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


Percentage change from : 


OVERSEAS TRADE 
Bad. Imports up In May, 
exports down and the biggest deficit 
since November. 

OUTPUT 

Some recovery in April— but not 
back to January's high level. 

RETAIL PRICES 
Still going up. 



Month 

Index 

1958 1007 

Previous 

month 

1 Three 
months ago 1 

Twelve 
months ago 

Industrial 

production 

April 

! 31 

+ 1 

-'i 

+3 

employment ' 

April 

m 9 1 

-0 3 

—0-4 

+0-4 

productivity 1 

April 

126 i ; 

+ 1 

— 1 

+2* 

Export trade | 

May 

126 j 

-2 

~4 

“"2+ 

Retail trade 

April 

122 

—2 

-1 

+2 

Unemployment " 

May 

75 4 

+2 J 

+0 8 

-16 7 

Wage rates (weekTy) 
Retail prices 

April 

127 0 j 

+0 2 

+07 

+4 1 

May 

121 2 i 

+0 4 

1 +2 6 

+5 0 

Export prices 

April , 

10? | 

1 

nil 

1 +■ 

1 

+3 


*SicasiviaUv adjusted. Indicator* of erpott and retail 
trade t effect movements m : oiumc terms, ut i alue 
at constant prices. Unemployment indicators refer to 


numbers lohotlv unemployed, e\< hiding \Jroal-leav*r r. 
Total unemployment level >n Mav running at art 
onnual rale of 'l A per cent, t Provisional 
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account for less than thirty per cent of this 
country’s total imports. The Bank’s figures 
show that in the first six months of the 
surcharge’s operation imports of the affected 
items were nearly n per cent lower 
than in the four months immediately pre¬ 
ceding. What this does not indicate is 
how much of this decline reflected a deci¬ 
sion to switch to home suppliers for the 
duration and how much simply a running 
down of stocks and postponement of foreign 
purchases—the Bank itself comments drily 
that the surcharge was “ helped no doubt 
by expectations of an early reduction.” 
Orrainly, imports of these items cannot 
be expected to fall back to their November- 
April average of £127 million. Moreover, 
the earlier decline in imports of food—a 
major factor holding down the impou bill— 
seems to have come to an end. 

Even more distressing, exports have 
actually been falling slightly in rccenr 
months. The £8 million drop seasonally 
adjusted in May persuaded even the pro¬ 
fessional optimists at the Board of Trade 
to stop talking about “ a strongly rising 
trend.” And the fact that much of the 
trouble reflects slower growth abroad is of 
little comfort: the overseas sterling area’s 
markets at last are likely to remain tough 
in the near future. 

It is now clem that, even assuming some 
narrowing of the trade gap in June, Britain'*- 
balance on current account will show a 
deficit once again in this quarter, although 
invisible payments, earlier swollen by antici¬ 
pation of advetse U\ charges in the budget 
and the 7 per cent Bank rate, should fall 
somewhat. As the table indicates the com¬ 
bined deficit on current and long-term 
capital account could thus be as much as 
£100 million. What shon-term capital flows 
will total for the complete quaitei is anv- 
one’s guess. 

FERRANTI 

A Sort of Peace 

S omk Labour members of the House of 
Commons seemed to feel on Thursday 
that the Minister of Aviation had been over- 
soft with the Ferranti company, allowing it 
to repay £2 millions of its £4 1 - millions ex¬ 
cess profit on Bloodhound missiles—its total 
profit had been £5^ millions—in a leisurely 
five instalments between now and autumn 
1969. The balance of £2] million is 
assumed to have gone back already to the 
Government as tax. Mr Jenkins, who 
sounded bruised by the experience, as good 
as told them he had been lucky to get 
agreement to repay at all from Ferranti. And 
this is right. The American government has 
powers to renegotiate defence contracts if 
it suspects excessive profits and many a 
time has made loudly protesting aircraft 
companies disgorge. The British Govern¬ 
ment has no such powers ; Ferranti is under 
no legal obligation to repay a penny. 

The company did offer the last adminis¬ 
tration repayment out of future profits, be¬ 
cause it did not want to prejudice its chance 
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OUTPUT ON THE FLAT ? 

The Treasury’s reading of the April out¬ 
put index is that “ production this year 
has been maintained at the high level 
reached after the strong rise at the end 
of 1964.” Put another way, this implies 
no gain over four to five months. A 
more pessimistic view, ignoring the 
special factors in steel and motors that 
unduly depressed the March index, is 
that output is gcntlv sliding down. 
Chemicals was the only major manufac¬ 
turing industry to have an output in 
April higher than in January or February. 


LEADS & LAGS IN MANUFACTURING 



of luuire defen. e woik Bui after the elec¬ 
tion, newly zealous Libour ministers 
decided rhai this was not enough and de¬ 
manded repay me 11 from current assets, 
which Ferranti protest'd it could not do. 
Negotiations then as good as broke down: 
the sell lenient announced to rhe House of 
Commons on Thursday shows signs of con¬ 
siderable government compromise. For re¬ 
payments will ncvei exceed one-third of 
the company’s consolidated profits for the 
year ; the period for repayment is effectively 
the five yeat.s for which Ferranti asked ; 
the company's only concession is accepting 
a liability to pay interest at 5 per cent or 
1 per cent over bank rate if it falls into 
arrears. And now, perhaps the Government 
should look at how the Americans do it. 

LOCAL AUTHORITY BORROWING 

Crisis Postponed 

V ery little is straightforward about 
Britain’s financial accounts. A foreign 
holder of sterling would not need to spend 
many hours in the City of London to be 
told that all British public authorities are 
spendthrifts, and that local authorities are 
the worst of all. Putting together this intelli¬ 
gence with the latest Exchequer return— 
which shows advances to local authorities of 
£282 million since April against £35 million 
last year—his worst fears are confirmed. 

Yet the reason for the jump is straight¬ 
forward. Since August the Public Works 
Loan Board lending rate has been pegged at 
around 6 per cent. Even after the recent 
cut in Bank rate, this is cheaper than most 
other availably sources of cither long- or 
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short-term finance. Accordingly, local 
authorities have been only too eager to take 
up their full 1965-66 quota of 30 per <?ent 
of new long-term borrowing. Indeed in 
many cases the money is taken up before 
it is actually needed for expenditure. In the 
meantime it can be used to reduce the 
authority's short-term debt or even lent to 
ether local authorities. The point is to 
take up as much as is allowed while the 
rate remains at 6 per cent and while market* 
rates remain above it. Bankers, British and 
foreign, should be the first to appreciate this 
instance of financial acumen, and to recog¬ 
nise it for the prudence it is rather than the 
profligacy it is not. 

Later in the year, admittedly, problems 
of local authority financing are likely to 
return. Because of the availability of PWLB 
money the authorities have hardly staited to 
rap the capital market for *heir 1965-66 
needs so far. Their PWLB advances, more 
over, are based on estimates of the total 
lonj>-t*>nn financing requirements for the ^ 
corient yeai : in other words an authority 
that raises no new long-term capital and 
does not fund will be entitled to nothing 
from the PWLB. To borrow long in the 
market, treasurers must pay 7 per cent foi 
loans of 15 years or mote. So long as there 
is still talk of a two-tier interest rate struc- 
tine, with specially favourable terms for 
local authorities, going beyond their present 
entitlement to borrow Irom the PWLB. 
these terms will remain unattractive. So. 
with medium-term money short, the 
aothoiities aie tending to borrow mainly on 
a 1-3 year basis (at rates which have not w j 
fallen with short-term local authority rates I 
and which now average 7 per cent). For 
similar reasons, treasurers are by no means 
enthusiastic to fund their short-term debt; 
indeed some observers believe that the total 
has actually increased since the new regula¬ 
tions were announced two years ago, under 
which temporary debt must be reduced to 
20 per cent of total debt by 1968. 

machine: tools 

Technological Mice - . 

T hk Minister of Technology has pre¬ 
sented his long-awaited., much-trum¬ 
peted, plan for the machine tool industry to 
the House of Commons. The result of a 1 
“ full study by my department ” left Mr 
Cousins confident that “ if the industry and 
government press forward [with these mea¬ 
sures] they can make a significant contribu¬ 
tion to the modernisation of British 
industry.” But nothing in this limp plan 
can support such rousing optimism. Far 
from contributing to anything, the ministry 
has filleted what action was recommended 
by the industry’s litck Neddy last week. 

It would be ungrateful not to welcome 
what is left, particularly the undertakings 
that deal with government encourage¬ 
ment of research and development. More 
contracts are under consideration by 
the National Research Development 
Corporation ; prototypes of new designs, are 
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consult us at the earliest planning 
stage. More than 1000 Royal Bank 
branches throughout Canada 
are in an excellent position to provide 
practical help and information 
to anyone interested in 
this growing market. Wholehearted 
co-operation and practical 
assistance is available to you 
through our London offices. 


THE ROYAL BAN K OF CANADA 

Ittcoiporated in Canada m 1869 z. irh limited liability 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTRFAL • ASSETS OVER $6,000,000,000 
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If this battello doesn’t make port 
the yachtsmen are scuppered 


Paradise for aqualung sportsmen. For big- uneventful, but very necessary, 60-kilometre 
game fishermen. For the sea-going set. For crossing to the Tuscan mainland, 
get-awayfrom-it-all tourists. That’s Giglio-a They chug back into Giglio Porto loaded with 
tiny isle in the Tyrrhenian Sea. replenishing supplies of Gulf petrol and oil. 

But, for Gulf. Giglio is part of the workaday Whether it’s a big project or just a little thing, 
world. Every car on Gigho’s roads, every yacht Gulf believes in giving service. All over Europe 
and launch refuelling in Giglio harbour relies Gulf is busy putting this philosophy into practice, 
on Culf. Because the Gulf service station is And from worldwide resources Gulf is put- 
the only one on this out-of-the-way island. ting more oil, more energy, to work for Europe. 

And every fortnight or so, battelli from Signor Culf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., USA, 

Olimpo Rum’s small fleet make the normally and throughout the world. 
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to be ordered and the techniques of manu- 
facture and design that need to be developed 
aroimdnumerically-dontrOlIed machines 
to be the subject of a - “ major effort** 
centred on the National Engineering Labo¬ 
ratory (using an American computer). The 
ministry will also encourage other depart¬ 
ments to use modem machinery; it 
will encourage universities to take an 
interest in machine tools; examine ways of 
^promoting concentration (normal market 
forces are “ unlikely to be sufficiently 
rapid”) and set up an “expert machine 
tool unit ” in the ministry. 

But this mouse of a programme, produced 
after months of—if one can believe it— 
work, and threats to “ take the industry and 
shake it/’ falls a long way short of bold 
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action. Tbc ; real arga for government inter¬ 
vention js in stabilising the industry’*, trad¬ 
ing conditions, pnodbeingr—or urging the 
Treasury to produce—fiscal incentives to 
help, iron out die violent cyclical pattern of 
ordering. It is. extraordinary that ’ Mr 
Cousins’s only reference to it was to take up 
a proposal to help manufacturers finance 
stocks, only to knock it down again. This 
is no substitute for courage and imagine* 
tion. What the ministry has agreed to is 
welcome enough, but why give thanks for 
peanuts ? 

No new ministry, struggling with internal 
problems of administration while attempting 
to define its function and perform it, can be 
expected to move swiftly and surely from 
scratch. But the ineptness of the new 
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Ministry of Technology exhausts charity 
The so-called spearhead of the government 
drive to make Britain effipenj has barely 
moved at all, let alone- Sob# any pfckiiig'up 
and shaking. The computer programme 
was a limp leaf of lettuce but rushed out id 
give the Ministry , tfie ; appearances Of 
activity; it .dealt with an amorphous and 
complex problem. With the machine tool 
programme the ministry did not even need 
to think ; its Neddy had done all the think¬ 
ing for it and presented the results, jo a 
readily digested form that surely, even r Mr 
Cousins could understand. So this oppor- 
tunity to show how serious are the govern¬ 
ments intentions tp " Get Britain Moving ” 
at a detailed, industrial level has been totally 
and dismally missed. 


What Price Electricity ? 


Even though he won’t refer London’s 
latest increase in electricity tariffs tp the 
Prices and Incomes Board, Mr Brown 
would be doing a public service if he used 
his influence to get more information pub¬ 
lished about what really is’ happening to 
domestic fuel prices. The Ministry of 
Labour publishes, as components of its 
index of retail prices,'an index for coal 
and coke, which by March, before the 
temporary summer price reduction, had 
reached ri8 (January 16, 1962-100). It 
also publishes one on the saline base date 
for “Other fuel and light/’ whicSi in mid- 
April stood at 1x5. But* it does not 
publish the indices for electricity, gas and 
paraffin that make up this “other fuel” 
index. And if as an ordinary fuel con¬ 
sumer you ask what these are, it refuses 
to tell you. 

This is not the only way of measuring 
the changes in what people pay for elec¬ 
tricity, and, indeed, not the one that the 
electricity supply industry prefers. The 
industry always talks about what has 
happened to the "average revenue per 
unit sold ” to domestic consumers, and 
makes a good deal of play with the fact 
that this has risen only moderately in 
comparison with other fuels. There is 
nothing inaccurate about this figuring and 
it is certainly the easiest to calculate; but 
whether it is really an adequate measure 
of the price of electricity is another 
matter. 

Most of the growth in domestic elec¬ 
tricity consumption in recent years has 
come through existing consumers using 
more units, not through additional con¬ 
sumers starting to buy electricity. Most 
domestic consumers are on two-part 
tariffs, with a fixed charge plus a unit 
charge. Now on any two-part tariff the 
more units you use the lower the average 
price you pay per unit will become. So if 
tariff levels had remained the same the 
average revenue per unit sold would have 


gone down quite significantly. What 
present average revenue per unit should 
be compared with is perhaps not the 
average paid at some base date in the 
past, but what average revenue per unit 
would have been if there had been no 
change in the tariffs. 

There are many tariffs, and they change 
in pattern as well as in fixed charges and 
unit rates ; so making the comparison 
mentioned above really fairly would be 
difficult. One such exercise, made by the 
gas industry in 1962, suggested that from 
1950 to i960, when average revenue per 
electricity unit sold rose by 23 per cent, 
a consumer whose consumption rose as 
much as the average might have expected 
a decline of about a quarter in the average 
that he paid per unit; so that the increase 
in the “price” of electricity involved in 
the rise of only 23 per cent in average 
revenue could be reckoned as about 66 
per cent. (For gas, on the same kind of 
figuring, it was 73 per cent for that de¬ 
cade.) By 1964 average revenue per unit 
sold for electricity may have reached 
about 130 per cent of the 1950 figure ; 
but the “price,” on the other reckoning, 
might roughly have doubled. 

This kind of calculation, in its turn, is 
pretty debatable too ; electricity and gas 
statisticians could go on beating each 
other over the head about it with slide 
rules indefinitely. Ideally, so far as two- 
part tariffs are concerned, one would like 


YMrly avera^M. 1964 -100 



to see two indices, one for Standing 
charges and one for follow-on rates (in 
gas as well as electricity). Owing <0 die 
myriad of consumers and the multiplicity f 
of tariffs—let atone the problem of cheap 
offpeak tariffs, introduced only in recent 
years—this seems not to be on. But at 
least, as the Ministry of Bower commented 
in a white paper in December, 1963* the 
Ministry of Labour’s price indices, which 
take the third course of calculating what 
a consumer with a constant annual con¬ 
sumption would pay, “ give a truer mea¬ 
sure of price changes in gas and electricity 
than figures of average cost per therm or 
unit to the consumer.” Between 1954 
and 1963 this official price index went up 
53 per cent for electricity, though the 
average cost per unit rose orily about 16 
per cent. In gas, the cost per unit rose by 
45 per cent while the price index also rose 
53 per cent. 

That white paper* was the Only time 
that these price indices for electricity and 
gas have ever been published; in the 
interests Of consumers wishing to make 
a wise choice of fuels, Mr Brown should 
use his influence to get them published 
regularly. The two ministries involved 
at that time clearly chose a period, 1954- 
1963, that would make the percentage - 
increase in the two just nicely equal $ but 
the index also showed that since 1960 the 
price of electricity had been rising the 
more sharply, to catch up gas. Since 
then, as electricity consumers realise to 
their cost, it has gone on rising more 
sharply: at a guess, we would aay to 
about 165 (1954—100) for electricity, 
against something under 160 for gas. The 
price curves on the Ministry’s chart, that 
is to say, would have crossed in 1964. 
Price elasticity, we are always'assured by 
these industries’ pundits, has very little 
effect on fuel consumption. Nevertheless, 
it was the first time for many years that 
domestic consumption of gas went up 
more than it did of electricity. 

*l 5 omesiic Fuel Supplies and the Clean 
Air Policy. Cmd 2231 . HMSO. Is. 6d. 
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BUILDING SOCIETIES 

For How Long ? 

B Y raising their share interest rate to 
4 per cent, building societies have half 
faced up to their problem. But the full 
cure has been postponed. The lending rate 
—except for these societies that have 
rebelled, of who customarily charge more 
anyway—is to stay at 6} pet cent. 

The new share late is equivalent to 
£6 16s. id. per cent when grossed up at 
the standard rate, and ought therefore to 
attract some big money out of the local 
authority market where 7-day rates are 
currently just over 6 per cent. But what 
would happen to these 7-day rates once 
lenders started to switch to the societies is 
another matter. The basic trouble is that 
in the absence of foreign funds, the 
societies and the local authorities are 
quarrelling over the same slice of liquid 
funds. And since the local authority 
market is» the more flexible mechanism for 
balancing supply and demand for short 
term money, the council treasurers are 
usually likely to win. As for the small man, 
he is probably most to blame for the 
accelerating pace of withdrawals since 
about February, and competition from local 
authorities for his money is less significant. 
But by the same token, the effect of the 
extra 4 per cent on the rate is likely to be 
less ; certainly it is unlikely to induce him 
to save more. 

The price of these extra funds, of what¬ 
ever si/e, will be a narrowing of the margin 
between societies’ borrowing and lending 
rates. This will curtail their rate of plough- 
back and thereby, most unfortunately, their 
rate of growth. Assuming that this year’s 
composite rate is fixed at 6s. 3d. in the 
pounds the net margin for reserves is 
reduced from about 6s. 6d. to some 3s. 4d. 
per year per £100 of deposits. A society’s 
annual rate of growth would be reduced to 
a maximum of about per cent per year 
if h is to maintain a reserve ratio of, say, 
3 per cent (against the statutory minimum 
of 2} per cent). And house prices have 
recently been rising by around 8 per cent 
annually. No doubt the rate of the move¬ 
ment's growth appears of secondary im¬ 
portance beside the present problem of 
attracting funds. In the long term, how¬ 
ever, it is vital. 


CHEMICALS 

Coal Digs In 

T he Coal Board's coal products division 
i$ stepping out on a scale and in direc¬ 
tions that inevitably arouse comparison with 
Dutch State Mines, which long ago lost all 
inhibitions about basing its chemical pro¬ 
duction on .coaL Not that the Coal Board 
is going quite so far. It is building, with 
Stewarts and Lloyds, a refinery to handle 
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80,000 tons a year of *cfudc benzole at 
Staveley, the betizok to 'come from the 
Stanton and Stavcley coke ovens. Most of 
the benzene wilt be turned into cyclohex¬ 
ane (40,000 tons a year), a raw 1 material 
used in nylon manufacture. This much is, 
well within the traditional area ofaromatic 
chemicals from coal ; a more shameless de¬ 
parture from these bounds is the plan to 
make the plastic pvc from* chlorine (already 
made by Stanton) and ethylene or acetylene, 
probably based on petroleum. This project 
will cost £12 million, and will take the Coal 
Beard into the middle of one of the most 
fiercely competitive areas of chemicals: 
ICI alone plans to be making 350,000 tons 
cf pvc a year by 1975. 

The Coal Board is not hoping thereby to 
win back ground lost to petroleum. That 
battle was lost long ago; the great surge in 
the production of plastics, fibres and the 
other new chemicals in the last ten years 
has been fed almost entirely by petroleum 
feedstocks, of which the consumption last 
year, at 3 million tons, was six times what it 
was in 1955. Meanwhile the production of 
coal chemicals has been static: the produc¬ 
tion of the most important of them, benzole, 
has dropped 2 per cent over the ten years 
to about 400,000 tons last year while the 
amount of crude tar distilled has also 
dropped, to 2.5 million tons. But these are 
by-products, made inescapably in the car¬ 
bonisation of coal for coke and gas. Re¬ 
fining them is only a way of upgrading 
hydrocarbons that can, at rock bottom, be 
burned and credited back to the coke or 
gas operation at fuel cost. Tar, which makes 
up about 4 per cent of the products of car¬ 
bonisation, is the least attractive source of 
chemicals, since the chemicals that are made 
from it—relatively complex compounds-like 
naphthalene and phenanthrene—are not 
strongly in demand. But, even though 
Imperial Chemical Industries and Gulf Oil 
in Britain and Esso in the Netherlands are 
putting up immense petroleum-based aro¬ 
matics plants, it is increasingly worth re¬ 
fining the crude benzole. 

If coke oven gas is to be used as town 
gas, the benzole must be removed. Crude 
benzole can be refined to motor benzole at 
a cost that about covers the margin between 
its value as fuel (6jd. to 7Jd. a gallon) and 
the is. a gallon realised. The next step 
up, to pure benzene, costs perhaps another 
6d. and realises is.-^so is worth taking. 
(It was even more worth-while until the 
end of last year, when there was an effec¬ 
tive subsidy of 1 /3d. a gallon.) However, 
the Ccal Board, interested because it runs 
coke ovens and must find a home for 16 
million gallons of crude benzole, thinks that 
prices will come down ; therefore costs must 
be reduced. Concentration at the big plant 
at Stavcley is a logical step; it can take 
benzoic from a number of other ateelworks. 
The petrochemicals venture is intended to 
strengthen the structure by “ filling it out” 
—and the pvc will go to Stewarts and 
Lloyds’ own plastics works (mostly pipes) 
and into conveyor belting for tne Coal 
Board. 
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DRUGS . * >.v . • 

Nearly Unconditional 
Surrender 

ivs credit where it is due; the 
negotiators at the Ministry of Health 
have patiently and skilfully outmanoeuvred 
the American-owned' drug companies and 
emerged as the nearly unconditional victor 
of a price war of attrition that is almost as* 
old as the health service. It has taken a 
long'time, but will be worth it in the end. 
The negotiations that have now opened 
with Pfizer should alone come dose to 
halving the £to million that the health 
service currently spends a year on tetra¬ 
cycline (mainly Pfizer’s) drugs. 

The Ministry has recently been importing 
for £4 a 1,000, drugs for which Pfizer 
charges nearly £4$, and in* February a 
majority decision of the House of Lords 
upheld its right to do so-~provided that 
royalties were subsequently negotiated with 
Pfizer, since the drugs were being made in 
countries that did not recognise Pfizer’s 
patents, However, the Ministry was able to 
supply these and some other drugs 
made in this country by American 
Cy^namid’s subsidiaries only to hospitals, 
and the volume of drugs used in hospitals 
is only 13 per cent of the £100 million that 
the Ministry spends in a year on drugs. 
Altogether, the imports were only saving 
the Ministry £1 million a year, wfiilc it paid 
the manufacturers’ stiff .prices at home for 
all drugs supplied by .chemists on prescrip¬ 
tion. 

The companies have now, four years after 
the Ministry first started importing, and 
three months after Pfizer lost its case in the 
House of Lords, offered substantial price 
cuts across the board—for those of their 
drugs sold to chemists as well as to hospitals. 
The Ministry has in return announced that 
it will not put those contracts for hospitals 
up to tender when the present orders jmaced 
with importers expire in September. (Three 
new drugs are going up for tender.} No 
pne expects that Pfizer will cut its prices to 
£4 a 1,000, or even to £4 plus 18 per cent 
royalty, which is what the Patents Office has 
been awarding to companies that apply for 
and get compulsory licences. But it would 
be reasonable to expect its prices to come 
doWn by a third, or conceivably even by 
halt; this depends on how the talks at the 
Ministry go, And this sort of saving, spread 
right across all purchases of tetracycline, will 
save the health service as a whole a great 
deal more than the Ministry could have 
saved by continuing to supply just 
hospitals from abroad. Just for the record, 
the price for tetracycline tfcn years ago was 
£99 6s. 8d. a t,ooo. 

TIED GARAGES * 

Petrol Sub Judice ? 

D elivering a reserved judgment in the 
High Court this week, Mr Justice 
Mocatta granted an injunction restraining 
Harpers Garage (Stourport) Ltd from buy- 
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How to get travellers cheques 
refunded on the spot 

You may not know it (oi \ou mav know it to jour cost), but if 
um lose tra\cllcis cheques abioad, \ou usually luxe to wait till 
you come home to get voui money baik Anil in some cases, \ou 
net ei get it back. 

Buy cheques wisely 

'I heic is one company that will icfunci join moncj without 
making you go home to get it Amctican Cxptess. 'Die 400 
\mcncan Express oftnes normally make refunds to then 
customers within 24 liouis Often within the hour \nd thc\ 
ha\c auangements with hunch ecL of tia\cl agents who can also 
help \ou get a quick lefund I his is the difference between 
Amcuean Express Ttaxellcis ( heques and othets a diftcienee 
that will ceitainK *a\e \ou tmu, trouble and unhanassmeni 
and could casilj sa\c \our whole holiday 01 business trip 

So think 

And before \ou next buv tra\ellcrs elieepics, be sine not onlv 
that \ on can spend them all o\ei the woild, but also that you 
can get \oui moncx hack on the spot it sou lose them. You can it 
thex'tc issued b\ \ni< rican Expiess Oidci from \om bank, 
tia\el agent, 01 l he American Express C'ompam Inc, b 
Max market. London. S \\ 1. Offices also at Belfast, Birming¬ 
ham, Dublin, Edinburgh, C dasgow, Lixcipool and Smithampton. 




What are Mowlems building now? 


A BETTER 
TRADE 
BALANCE 


Competing for overseas work isn’t the easiest way to make monex; but it 
keeps costing keen and makes certain of efficiencj. Mowlems have a long 
I history of building and civil engineering in Africa, the Far East. South 
1 America and the West Indies. 

• Now they're in Europe. 



lh 1 <>u\i>! \ of buddings m Radi Komar s/ut,r b 


FOR YUGOSLAVIA- 
A TRANSFORMER PLANT 

For Radc Koncar at 7agrch m 
Yugoslavia they have been icspon 
sihtc in comunction with 
Associated Butish Machine Tool 
Makeis 1 td for the design 
supple and msullnlion ot a 
complete transloimci nunulu- 
tunng plant 


// 11/nJonm t fmu» i which Mon h nit me ptm ulmg 


DAMS IN CYPRUS 

Mowlems hegun to build llu .11 hist dam m Cvpius 
in 1063 in a joint contract with Mai pics Kidg\\a> & 
Partners Ltd Now the'. are completing a second 
d ini 1 lien woik brings ucdit to Buiain and 
laisLs st 1 net nds in C \ pros 



lh in si don tumult ft d l i 
MowU ms in L iprusis ahtmi VH) * 
ft t uk 1 o\s Um lading the s/ulln iy) 
to I r*0 fut h jrh 



IN GREECE - AN OFFSHORE TERMINAL 

the Csso Pappas Industrial Co Inc appointed Mowluns 
(with collaboiatois Cjcoicc M C hryhsopoulos liu ) u* 
design and consluut a tcumnal 2500 feet offshoit to buih 
oil tankas foi Uk Thessaloniki oil iclinery Tlu woil 
includes a hicastinp island and four moorimi dolphins 
10 lake ships up to 16 500 Ions and hall a mile 1 111 thei cun 
mom milk loi 65 000 Ion tankers Man\ British mmponcni 
jic used letentlv (cndei units and I nice shackles \uk 
t imed h\ road lui> duccl li«>m Mer f on in onh 7 d.i\s 
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All tner the woild Mowlems 
arc helping to build a better 
trade balance for Britain and a 
belle life for ctertono. 


John MOWLIM 
A Co, Ltd 

01 Ebury Budge Road, Lopdoft S W 1. 
Telephone; SLOine 4900 




In lh* United Ki ipdooi at Ed nburph C*mb/ dpe Doncaster Salh and falmouH 
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ing petrol other than Esso’s for resale at 
two garages, in respect of which the firms 
had entered into an agreement, and a 
covenant in a mortgage agreement respec¬ 
tively, promising exclusive dealing in Esso 
petrol. One of the grounds upon which the 
garage company argued that these agree¬ 
ments should be held null and void (offer¬ 
ing ro discharge the mortgage forthwith) 
was that such obligations were illegal and 
Sn restraint of trade—relying upon the judg¬ 
ment to this effect in a somewhat similar 
case in which judgment was given against 
Petrofina (Great Britain) Ltd m March. 

Mr R. E. Megarry, QC, for Esso (he had 
also appeared for Petrofina in the earlier 
case) argued that for such an exclusive 
agreement to be in restraint of trade it 
would have to bar a man or company from 
doing business, not simply restrain the 
use to which a particular plot of land, 
these garage sites, could be put. And Mr 
Justice Mocatta, though he “ naturally ex¬ 
pressed a conclusion different from that of 
Mr Justice Buckley on a matter of this kind 
with much diffidence,” upheld this argu¬ 
ment and decided that these “ solus ” agree¬ 
ments were not in restraint of trade. 

It was announced last week that Petrofina 
is taking the case decided in March to the 
Court of Appeal. It remains to be seen 
whether the report of the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission upon the whole “ solus site” system, 
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which the Board of Trade has been study¬ 
ing for some weeks, will be published in 
the meantime.' 

CASH AND CARRY 

Life Line for the 
Corner Shop 

O N* Monday, Osmond and Matthews, an 
ironmongery wholesaler, will open its 
second cash and carry store. These ‘‘super¬ 
markets ” for the retailer, where he cm go 
and choose what he wants off the shelves, 
are still a novelty in Britain outside the food 
trade, although they are a well established 
part of wholesale hardware trade in 
America. But the idea is spreading fast 
among wholesale grocers: Weston opened 
its first cash and carry store four years or 
so ago—now one-third of its wholesale trade 
is done this way. 

In the last year the number of cash and 
carry stores in Britain has grown by around 
25 per cent to somewhere near 350. The 
scheme has advantages for both the whole¬ 
saler and the retailer. The wholesaler cuts 
his capital outlay to a minimum: fixtures 
and linings in a cash and carry store are 
minimal; so is staff. There are no delivery 
costs, and retailers pay cash only. The 
retailer in fact does the work. But it is cer¬ 
tainly worth it for the small shopkeeper: the 
wholesaler’s normal mark-up is 7 or 8 per 


t4*9 

cept, while at a ci&r and carry this i? cut 
to 3 to 5 |et cent; 

TRAWLERS ' 

Fishing by Computer ■ 

N early all the trawler owners in Britain 
have been working with the National 
Physical Laboratory on the development .of 
computerised fishing. British fishermen 
landed 809,600 tons of fish last yea worth 
£54 million, 5,000 tons more than the year 
before. But competition from growing 
foreign fleets is reaucing Britain's share of 
the world catch, and necessitating efforts to 
make up lost ground by turning fishing into 
an increasingly science-based industry; 
this is where the computer comes in. ' 

The NPL staff takes account of such 
things as crew costs, fuel, the characteristics 
of the ports at which the fish are to be 
landed, the nature of the sea-bed, depth of 
water, weather conditions, current auction 
receipts and the price of fish meal. From 
these, with a side glance at fish biolbgjr, 
refrigeration and chemical engineering She 
NPL has built up a mathematical model of 
a fishing vessel both as a profit earner and 
an efficient catcher and distributor of fish 
and put this on the computer. It hopes that 
by stimulating fishery operations with this 
mode), it will be able to give owners advice 
about the size, shape and number of 
fishing vessels they need. 
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INTERNATIONAL LIQUIDITY 

Giscard Disowns Rueff—Will the 
General Disown Giscard? 


Paris 

1 fore flying off to see Mr Callaghan, 
France’s Finance Minister, M. Gis¬ 
card d’Estaing, this week expounded his 
views on the reform of the international 
monetary system before the select audience 
of the Institute of Banking and Financial 
Studies in Paris. This is the first time that 
the French finance minister has stated 
clearly the line he means to take. 

M. Giscard d’Estaing formally confirmed 
four points in his doctrine: 

1. Gold must remain “ the foundation of 
the monetary edifice,” the “centre of the 
system,” the “ yardstick ” ; 

2. Gold alone is not enough, and since 
the currencies of the six common market 
countries cannot be unified in the near 
future, some “other materials” must be 
found, that is, a Collective Reserve Unit 
(Cro). 

3. The International Monetary Fund s 
proposals, as expressed by M. Schweitzer, 
are not enough; since they would put coun¬ 


tries with hard currencies (mommies 
solidcs) on the same footing as others, in 
particular the underdeveloped members of 
the franc zone and the sterling area, and 
would also mix up two operations which 
ought to be distinct—the creation of extra 
money and the financing of national pay¬ 
ments deficits (this is a distinction that 
monetary thinkers in the English school 
always find hard to accept—what else does 
one use money for but to pay one’s debts?); 

4. France wants the key decisions in 
monetary matters to be taken by a re¬ 
stricted-membership club (the Group of 
Ten, for example) and not by a universal 
assembly where the Americans (and even 
more so the Anglo-Saxons as a group) enjoy 
an overwhelming majority: u It is desirable 
that the major countries that play the basic 
role in world monetary arrangements should 
get together, and quickly, to find a solution.” 

M. Giscard d’Estaing added two impor¬ 
tant points. First, raising the price of gold 
must be ruled out, since it would give an 


unfair advantage to countries with big 
stocks of the metal and would absolve them 
from making the necessary effort to re¬ 
establish balance in their payments. This 
is the first time the French finance minister 
has officially rejected M. Jacques Rueff’s 
thesis, hitherto shared by General de 
Gaulle. 

Secondly, France does not mean to dis¬ 
rupt the present system. It will support 
moves to improve the process of readjust^ 
ment and redistribution of reserves through 
the classic mechanisms: foreign loans on 
the capital markets of creditor countries, 
tariff adjustments (import surcharges?) and 
widening the range of fluctuation in ex¬ 
change parities tolerated by the IMF rules 
(one per cent on either side of parity at 
present). This last is potentially the most 
explosive of the French suggestions; but 
apparently the French are thinking in terms 
of a fairly small adjustment. 

This speech certainly makes the French 
proposals more precise than before. The 
question remains whether it reflects exactly 
the government’s position. The doctrine 
differs from that hitherto expounded by 
the Ely$6e on two points: the rejection 
of a revaluation of gold (which followed 
logically from the idea of returning to the 
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pure gold standard) and the desire to sec 
an additional form of liquidity created. Does 
this indicate a change of viewpoint by 
General de Gaulle? Well-informed sources 
in Paris say not. The president has not, 
apparently, concerned himself with the mat¬ 
ter for the past four months. And the 
minister took the precaution pf saying that 
he was explaining “the French experts’ 
proposals”—he did not say % government 
proposals.” It looks as if, on the eve of his 
trip to see the British Chancellor, M. Gis- 
card d*Estaing wanted to make the most of 
the room to manoeuvre left to him by the 
Elysrfe by interpreting General de Gaulle’s 
vague proposals in the way that suited him 
(and against M. Rueff). In presenting the 
French government with a fait accompli on 
the eve of important discussions, M. Gis- 
card d’Estaing believes he runs lide risk 
of being disowned. Events will show if he 
guessed rightly. 

INDIA 

More Lubrication, Please 

Calcutta 

he Indian government assumed powers 
last week to regulate distribution of 
petroleum products, alleging that the three 
private refining and distributing companies 
operating there had failed to co-operate in 
tiding over current difficulties. These dif¬ 
ficulties stem from the foreign exchange 
crisis that has stopped all imports of middle 
distillates except those being brought in by 
the Indian government’s distributing com¬ 
pany from the Soviet Union against rupees. 
An aggravating factor is the shortfall in 
domestic output because the Russian-built 
refinery in eastern India is still, a year after 
its commissioning, not past its teething 
troubles. 

The private companies, while refusing to 
handle “politically priced” imports from the 
Soviet Union, did in one case offer longer 
credit—six months against the usual three 
months—and in another a $2.5 million loan 
payable in ten years. These were turned 
down as also the adroit manoeuvre by one 
company to link credit with permission to 
enlarge its Indian capital base as a pre¬ 
liminary to expansion. Instead, New Delhi 
has stepped up Soviet imports and is look¬ 
ing around for more products from Kuwait 
and elsewhere on easier terms than tfabse 
offered by the domestically based companies. 

Perhaps there need not be any 9cardty, as 
government spokesmen claim. But Soviet 
oil cannot reach consumers without distri¬ 
bution facilities which the nationalised com¬ 
pany with a share of still less than 20 per 
cent of the market does not at present 
possess. This is the basic reason for the 
breakdown of supplies in some areas. In¬ 
stead of acknowledging this truth, New 
Delhi is trying, k seems, to shift the blame 
on eo the private companies, alleging that 
they have deliberately cut down supplies 
from refineries and inland installations to 
embarrass the government. The companies 
deny the insinuation, saying they have had 
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to ration supplies in the present scarcity. 
Neither side, however, wants to press the 
dispute too far. New Delhi is held back by 
the knowledge that the companies' hostility 
could hurt India not only in oil, but also in 
a wider sphere of economic relations with 
the West. The companies possibly fear 
that they are fighting a losing battle. One 
of their number, Burmah Oil Company, 
whose distributing network is confined to 
the one state of Assam, gave in this week 
when it agreed to handle Soviet products. 
New Delhi is watching to see how Burmah 
Shell reacts. This joint venture of BOC and 
Shell International dominates the Indian 
market. 

COMSAT 

Who Pays Whom ? 

A great and glorious mudile is accumu¬ 
lating around the scale of charges for 
the Early Bird satellite. Early Bird is now 
in its so-called “experimental” period 
which ends at the end of this month ; it was 
originally suggested that during it television 
companies should be charged a fee of 
$3,750 plus $125 a minute for using it dur¬ 
ing peak hours, half that during off-peak. 
Howls of protest led to rapid second 
thoughts, and the satellite is now being 
offered to television companies for a $1,000 
fee plus $30 a minute. Since, to be blunt, a 
television transmission of a nominal half an 
hour puts the satellite and ground stations 
out of commission for the better part erf 2j 
to three hours, during which they can 
handle no other traffic, this is not unreason¬ 
able on cost grounds. But whether there 
will be much demand from television com¬ 
panies at this price is another matter. 

These are in any case not the final 
charges. Those are still being fought over ; 
so is how the proceeds may be split three 
ways between Comsat, the owners of the 
ground stations that get its signals, and the 
large number of countries that financ: Com¬ 
sat but at present don’t use Early Bird. 
These last expect their investment to show 
a profit Ground station owners like the 
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! Source: ICAO all scheduled airlines excluding 
China & Russia 

The chart shows how well the world's 
scheduled airlines have done out of jets. 
So what about cutting fares ? 
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British, French and German post offices are 
bolding out for a sizeable cut as a retuirn 
on the several million pounds they have 
each spent on equipment without which, 
as they well know. Early Bird is helpless 
and useless. The proportion of the pro¬ 
ceeds that eventually goes to Comsat, repre¬ 
senting a hiring charge for Early Bird’s 240 
telephone channels (Britain has asked for 
24), is going to be quite small. 

RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 

Is Sole Distribution 
Virtuous f 

Luxemburg 

he Italian Government has now asked 
the European Court of Justice in 
Luxemburg to rule whether sole distri¬ 
butor agreements are restrictive practices 
and incompatible with the Rome Treaty 
establishing the European Economic Com¬ 
munity. Paradoxically, the object of the 
Italian appeal is the EEC Council regula¬ 
tions (adopted over Italian opposition 
earlier this year) empowering the Com¬ 
mission to grant across-the-board exemp¬ 
tions in favour of sole distributor and 
licence agreements between no more than 
two parties. 

Far from wanting to see agreements of 
this kind outlawed in the common market, 
the Italians claim that the general ban on 
restrictive business agreements laid down 
in article 85 of the Treaty does-not apply 
to sole rights or licence agreements in the 
first place. They argue that article 85 is 
designed solely to deal with “ horizontal ” 
agreements between firms at the same stage 
of production or distribution. “ Vertical ” 
agreements between producers and distri¬ 
butors, they argue, even when these involve 
exclusive territorial rights, can be con¬ 
sidered neither as restricting competition 
nor as distorting trade between the member 
states. It would be illogical, they say, to 
deny small and medium-sized firms that lack 
the financial resources to create their own 
distribution networks the right to sign ex¬ 
clusive distribution agreements with suit¬ 
able concessionaires, while leaving inte¬ 
grated giants untouched, unless they happea 
to fall victim to the provisions of article 86 
on the abuse of dominant positions. 

The Commission refuses to accept that 
sole rights agreements either between firms 
in different member states or between a 
member country and a third county firm 
can never distort or restrict competition in 
the Common Market. On the other hand, 
the Commission admits that on occasion 
they may promote greater efficiency in pro¬ 
duction and distribution; and that there is 
thus a good prima facie case for invoking 
paragraph 3 erf the sam^article under which 
beneficial trade agreements may be declared 
exempt. 

The now notorious Grundig-Consten 
agreement (which is also the subject of 
an appeal to the European Court of Justice) 
is a case in point. When condemning this 
agreement, the Commission made it 
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1965 pamphlets from the 
CONSERVATIVE 
POLITICAL CENTRE 


'New Tasks' series 

The bright thoughts of a new young set of pamphleteers 
are positively tumbling Into print '—Daffy Telegraph 
f A valuable new series that will be useful to all 
Conservatives 5 ^Yorkshire Poet 

The New Competitors by Eldon Griffiths MP 
Efficiency end Beyond by David Howell 
JirRaln'o World Bole by Geoffrey R/ppon Q C 
Liberty hi 1SS4 by William Raaa-Mogg 
Education and Television by Christopher Chetewey MP 
Conflict and Conservatism by TimothydfUlson 

M s* 

The Second Managerial ffivoluNoit bfrerenoe Higgle, 

Housing Ourselves by John MacGregor 
A Nation of Customers by Philip Goodhert MP 


t Higgles MP 




do 


One Europe 


The first overseas excursion of the One Nation Grout* 
of Tory M Ps' (2s.) 

'New signposts for the development of Conservative 
policy towards EjUMpe^LncMhe Gernmor^a&et. **. ? 
Their propolMV^rrgewdw fifenffia rjiw Martina J 
point and a more helpful apjhrdach.g,. An Import*^* * 
document'— Sunday Times 
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Blueprint for Britain 

A report by the Yound,^ordl^IrMAtfes on the 
reconstruction of Britain wplchTWkes a fresh look At many 
problems, including tno|o <|f tffaft planning, eomjbulon\ 



by Q C 

Realistic proposals for getting <m>with the lob of 
‘1 faApubhs' 


providing homes for ail < 
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Immigration and the 
Cdmmbhwaafth 

A pamphlet by Pressure for Econojnlc end Social 
Toryism which suggests how Government action should 
deal with problems of immigration. Including those of 
existing immigrant cwnmunities in Britain (&.) 
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Prices Include postage: copies available from your bookshop or 

THE $.P.C. BOOKSHOP 

"a VICTORIA STREETaONDON 6W1 
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Tw tee weekly Ghana Airways VC 10 jetliners speed 
• serosa fhe^drld tb A&faaufett ; In oMy 6* hofursI 

A third flight takes you to Amsterdam apd Zurich 
en route and aVolirth flight direct front Rome to Accra. 

Maerrfflccnf aircraft, rnSgrHfiCent service * . . . 
flying Ghan^Auways VC.JO’s tha finest way 
you can travel. 

G£( fart details? of routes arid timetable * 1 from f 

GHANA AIRWAYS CORPORATION, 

8 New Bond Street, London, W 1 
Tel: Hyde Parti 17B1 or Victoria S121 

Heed Office: 

Ghana Airways Corporation, 

Ghana House, P.O » Box 1686, Accra " r 
Tel. 64650 64650 (10 lines) 
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Laporte is 



in exploring' new 


and techniques 


Again Laporte break new ground, this time with 
the £1 million cyclohexane oxidation project at 
Howards ot Ilford, a Laporte Group company. It 
is the first independent plant of its kind in 
Britain and is now coming fully into operation. 
Cyclohexanone'cydohexanol, and derivatives, 
will open up exciting new possibilities. Laporte 
is planning ahead, anticipating increases in 
demand. This radical change in production 
methods will mean lower costs and increased 
production of solvents and plasticisers for ex¬ 
panding growth industries at home and abroad. 



LAPORTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED • HANOVER HOUSE • HANOVER SQUARE * LONDON W1 
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abundantly clear that it was not condemning 
the agreement by which Grundig made 
Consten the exclusive distributor of its 
products in France. What was condemned 
was the so-called exclusive territorial pro¬ 
tection clause, by which Grundig promised 
to forbid even the indirect export of its 
products into France, which the Commission 
held gave Consren the chance to charge 
monopolistic prices. In other words, for 
^the EEC Commission sole rights agree¬ 
ments are not automatically all good, or 
all bad ; which follows the European “ rule 
of reason ” on restrictive agreements. 

AUSTRALIA 

Japan’s Cheapest Coal 

Catibet ra. 

ustralia is not only on the way to 
becoming an important supplier of 
iron ore to the Japanese steel industry: it 
> is also supplying more of its coal. Austra¬ 
lia's exports of coal, which were less than 
3i million tons in 1963-64, should rise to 
about ten million tons a year by 1968-69, 
icpresenting at that stage about one-third 
ot the total output of coal in Australia. Vir¬ 
tually all of this projeaed increase in the 
country’s coal export trade is ol coking coal 
to feed the expanding Japanese steel indus¬ 
try, which has also contracted to take huge 
quantities of iron ore being exploited in 
Western Australia. For those who are in 
the export coal business it is said to be 
f " very profitable business." Nevertheless, 
Australian coal, selling at less than ten US 
dollars a ton fob trimmed, Australian ports, 
is said to be able to undercut United States 
coal in Japan by about two dollars a ton. A 
coal mission from Japan will arrive in Aus¬ 
tralia within the next few weeks. One coal 
manager in New South Wales said recently, 
“ At the moment, the Japanese will buy 
anything that’s black.” 

Two big contracts for supply of coal to 
Japan have been announced recently. The 
R. W. Miller group in Sydney, an Austra¬ 
lian enterprise, has announced a contract 
4 to supply three million tons of coal to 
" Japan over six years, through Newcastle in 
New South Wales, while the Utah Develop¬ 
ment Group (a subsidiary of the United 
States company) has announced a contract 
with Mitsubishi in Japan to supply 13.5 
million tons beginning with half a million 
tons in 1968 and rising to an annual rate of 
1.5 million tons in 1970* from the Black- 
watcr field in Queensland. There have been 
unconfirmed reports of a further 5 million 
ton contract to be supplied from New South 
Wales by the Australian Coal and Allied 
group. These contracts itqvc been preceded 
by the 29.6 million ton sale oypr 13 years 
from the Queensland Moura field by the 
Peabody (USA)-Mitsui partnership which 
controls that field. 

American and Japanese interests between 
them have now gained virtually complete 
control over the important new Queensland 
deposits. Moreover, they have talked the 
Queensland Government into paying the 



lion’s share of the large costs of railway and 
port improvement needed for the exploita¬ 
tion of these new fields. Mr Daniel K. 
Ludwig, the international minerals and 
shipping magnate, is forcing an cmrv into 
the business in New South Wales. There, 
he has already bought our the Canadian 
Placer Development mines in the Burra- 
gcrang Valley just outside Sydney, with a 
presenr export business of about one million 
tons a year, and is currently negoriating to 
buy out the Con/inc Rio Tinro of Australia 
mines in the same valley, with an export 
business currently in excess of threequarters 
of a million roos a year. The boom in cx- 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Cash tin has lost £95 on the week to 
reach £ 1,477 10 s. a ton. Lack of buying 
interest seems to suggest that manufac¬ 
turers are not so eager to keep stocks 
topped up as a levelling out in industrial 
production becomes a possibility. Cocoa 
still, continues to reach lower levels at 
102s. 6d. a cwt. The main factors are the 
world surplus of 250,000 tons and the 
expectation of a large African crop in the 
autumn. The all-items indicator FELL 
1.0 this week (to June 16 th). 



Index 

1958 s: 100 

Percentage 
change from* 

June June 

9 16 

One 

month 

Twelve 

months 

ago 

ALL ITEMS 

105 7 104 7 

-1 1 

- 0 8 

Food 

98 9 98 0 

-0 5 

— 6 8 

Fibres 

98 5 98 4 

-12 

- 6 1 

Metals 

230 5 224 4 

-4 0 

+ 46 2 


The Economist Commodtiv Prtce Indicator w*. hides 
nineteen commodities weighted according to their 
1 dative shares of wot Id trade tn 1958. 

* Changes relate to this week's figmes, but these* 
t’\i cpt for the metal group* are prot mortal because 
quotations for tea and u,ool are not yet available 
beyond Iasi week. 


im 

ports haft aroused foal's of shortages of cok¬ 
ing coal in Australia by the end of the cen¬ 
tury and there are proposals for doubling 
the rate of drilling for new seams. At the 
same time it has been noticed that the 
increasingly overseas-oWned export trade 
has benefited from large Australian govern¬ 
ment spending on improved ports' and rail¬ 
ways—in New South Wales* for example, 
the three main coal ports, Sydney, Port 
Kembla and Newcastle are being improved, 
exclusively for the coal trade, to the tUrte 
of £Ai2 million. 

NORTH AFRICA 

Morocco’s New Staff of 
Life 

Safi 

P unctual to the minute, Morocco’s huge 
new chemical complex at Safi dis¬ 
charged its first load of fertiliser on open¬ 
ing day, June 15th. No sooner had King 
Hassan inaugurated the plant than the first 
superphosphate granules, warm from the 
drying oven, were found heaped up in their 
storage vault—looking much like a giant’s 
helping of the national dish cous-cous (semo¬ 
lina). While foreign guests fingered them 
daintily, Moroccans—at least the non¬ 
experts—cupped them up in exultant hand¬ 
fuls. They see them as bringing to their 
country a new national staff of life. 

Morocco has put its all into this chemical 
complex ; its ” all ” means amongst other 
things, £i4i million. Apart from an 
additional £34 million, acquired from west 
Germany in credits for roads and services 
and water canalisation, the whole cost has 
been borne by Morocco. And this during 
years when the country has been notably 
out of pocket. But that is a measure of how 
much Morocco is banking on getting an 
expanding return, extending the plant’s 
activities, building up associated industries 
and improving its own farmers* prospects 
of enriching their soil. 

To concentrate first on fertilisers was a 
natural, both in terms of local resources 
and the overwhelming world demand. Near 
the old sardine port of Safi are not only the 
phosphate mines of Youscffia but the pyr- 
rhotine mines at Kettara. From the latter 
is drawn the sulphur to act on the phos¬ 
phates to produce triple superphosphates. 
Diammonium phosphate is being manufac¬ 
tured as well. The output will be 200,000 
metric tons of superphosphate and 150,000 
tons 6f diammonium phosphate a year. 
Ammonia will be imported until plans to 
build an ammonia plant based on naphtha 
materialise. 

Krebs of France and I.urgi of Germany 
did the main job of building the plant with 
Blaw Knox of the United States to check 
the work. But a lot of Moroccan firms 
helped them. The Moroccans are able con¬ 
structors, though they lack engineers. 
Tbd highly mechanised complex now em¬ 
ploys some 500 people, ninety per cent 
Moroccan and ten per cent foreign techni¬ 
cians. It is state-owned through the Soci6rc 
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Maroc-Ghinne ; but the government hopes 
at attract some foreign shareholders. 
Outside capital will be necessary if 
the plant is to be run to its full capacity 
and the further projects are to be achieved. 
The Occidental Petroleum Corporation of 
Los Angeles may be concerned in creating 
a major phosphoric acid plant. 

There is naturally a question of whether 
in processing the phosphates the Moroccans 
will injure their trade in the natural rock. 
They lead the world in its export, producing 
40 per cent of the whole world’s require¬ 
ments. (Last year the output jumped up 
to over ten million tons, as compared with 
the United States’ four million and Russia's 
three million.) 

SPAIN 

Flight from the Land 

S paniards have a gift for putung on 
attractive fairs and exhibitions, and 
city-folk visiting the b'eria del Cumpo , 
Madrid’s great agricultural show, are soon 
convinced that rural life in Spain is u 
perpetual fiesta of folk-dance, gastronomy 
and sociable senoritas, with whom one 
dallies while talented machines grow' 
stuffed olives and milk the chinchillas. 
Covering 700,000 square metres, with more 
than 100 permanent buildings, many of 
them elegant examples of Spanish regional 
architecture, and 350 other pavilions do 
playing the wdres of 5,500 exhibitor (2s 
foreign countries are showing their flags,, 
it is a splendid affair—and about as repre 
sentative of the Iberian countryside as 
Britain's Ideal Home exhibition is of life 
in Lancashire. 

The contrast between rural iealit> and 
the glitter of the fair is particularly stark 
just now. Workers and peasant-proprietors 
are leaving the countryside at a rate of about 
200,000 a year, more than twice the rate 
foreseen by the development plan: in many 
rural areas 70 per cent of the labour force 
is over 50 years of age. Moreover, invest¬ 
ment in farm machinery has slumped: 
tractor sales are 25 per cent' below the 
196263 level. Agricultural output fell 10 
per cent in 1964. Basic products such as 
cereals, olives, potatoes, eggs and cotton did 
particularly badly. Now, drought and 
heavy rain, at the wrong times and places, 
have blighted many farmers' hopes this 
year. Even locusts nave appeared. 

Nature is not the only culprit. In the 
north many farms are too small to support 
those who work them ; in the south over¬ 
extended estates and the pasha-like 
irresponsibility of some big landowners are 
a problem. Both types of property are 
starved of capital: agriculture provides 24 
per cent of the national income but receives 
only 8 per cent of the nation's investment. 
Middlemen take too big a slice of the profits 
on food sales, but when the government 
authorises imports to force down prices it 
is the farmer who staffers most. Farm 
workers feel discriminated against in many 
ways: their basic pay is low, their seasonal 
unemployment rate is high, they are 


excluded from the social-security schemes 
available to urban workers, and rheir living- 
conditions are generally appalling. 

Some important long-term improvements 
are being carried out. The Institute) 
national de colonization has invested £50 
million in irrigation projects, schemes to- 
improve crops and living conditions, and 
the creation of more than 150 new hamlets. 
Reafforestation and the consolidation of 
fragmented smallholdings arc making steady 
progress (800,000 hectares have by now 
been consolidated, reducing 2,265,400 
scattered holdings to 299,000 compact 
units;. 

The Ministry of Labour, also, has just 
announced that social security legislation 
will shortly be extended to cover rural 
workers. But, having abrogated the 
Republic’s modest measures of land reform, 
General Franco’s administration continues 
to steer clear of the problem of latifundismo. 
It is as unwilling to allow smallholders to 
form genuinely independent co-operatives as 
it is to allow workers to set up independent 
trade unions. Its ruial schools are inferior 
to those of some Middle Eastern countries ; 
and, as observers of the International Bank 
and a writer in the official Information 
Comercial Espanola have pointed our, it is 
giving too high :i priority 10 grandiose long 
term projects and neglecting the country¬ 
side’s desperate need of immediate stimuli. 

NORWEGIAN BANKING 

Kroner Credits Preferred 

Oslo 

ni.sUM i piefereiKC for kioner on the 
part of their customers is just one factor 
that is currently making it even more diffi¬ 
cult for Norwegian banks to finance a rapid 
doincstiv. economic expansion while still 
keeping to all of the provisions of their self- 
imposed restraints on lending. Shrinking 
profit margins and a scarcity of funds in the 
domestic capital market have helped in¬ 
crease even further industrial demand for 
bank financing. Yet borrowers have been 
demanding credit in kroner rather than in 
foreign currencies, partly because of un¬ 
certainty over the future of sterling, and 
partly because of the relatively high level 
of London interest rates. Besides this, Presi¬ 
dent Johnson’s measures to curb the flow 
of dollars out of the United States have 
visibly cut into the Norwegian banks’ Euro¬ 
dollar business. As a result, the banks have 
been exceeding their self-imposed ceilings, 
under which they hoped to limit the increase 
in their kroner advances to no more than 
6 per cent above the level outstanding at 
the end of 1963. But they have been keep¬ 
ing below their self-imposed limits on funds 
borrowed abroad and re-lcnt at home. 

Since foreign funds are either unavailable 
or unwanted, the banks have been severely 
squeezed and their liquidity ratios are now 
low. The prospect is thus that they will 
become more restrictive in advancing kroner 
credits. 

What the Norwegian banks feel strongly 
is that they themselves can continue to 
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manage their activities. They are thus per¬ 
turbed at the prospect that the government 
will accept the majority recommendation 
of an official committee of inquiry, which 
has proposed what would be tantamount to 
new and widespread official powers for 
regulating the activities of banks and other 
credit institutions. However, a bill embody¬ 
ing the necessary legislation is expected to 
be introduced in parliament only late this 
year. The banks hope that in this time the 
government may be persuaded to heed the 
committee’s minority report as well as the 
objections of the banks themselves, who 
would like to maintain the status quo. 

ARGENTINA 

Birth of an Incomes 
Policy? 

Buenos Anes 

i n years after the abrupt departure of 
Per6n, his supporters still dominate 
Argentina’s poweitul labour federation, the 
Confederacion General del Trabajo. Every 
government since Peron has wooed this 
organisation with enormous wage conces¬ 
sions. The Illia administration was no ex¬ 
ception in its first eighteen months: the pav 
of a farm labourer, for example, has risen by 
87 per cent since September, 1963, just 
before the present government took office, 
and by 167 per cent if family allowances 
are counted in. So the shift to strict dis¬ 
cipline of incomes now proposed has caught 
everyone by surprise. 

In a totally unexpected television appear 
ance Mr Pugliesc, the finance minister, has 
announced a whole series of measures to 
combat domestic inflationary pressures. 
The cost of living index has risen by 45 per 
cent since Dr Illia’s inauguration, despite 
price controls and export exchange reten¬ 
tions. The minister's key proposal is to hold 
rises in real wages to increases in labour 
productivity. This is backed by a number 
of other disinflationary steps, including 
limits on bank credit for private borrowers. 

Dr Pugliese pre-empted the TV time of 
the serial programme “ Rendezvous with 
Death ” to announce his new programme, * 
and there are those who profess to see an 
augury of doom for the minister's political 
future in the coincidence. But as the next 
elections for the national congress and pro¬ 
vincial governments are not scheduled until 
March, 1967, it may be that this gamble 
with austerity and monetary discipline will 
have time to prove effective and finally break 
the Per6nista stranglehold. After all, the 
opposite policy, assiduously pursued for a 
decade, has signally failed. 

SHORTER NOTE 

The pace at which Britain's Comptroller 
General of Patents wdtks is a source of 
frequent complaint. Here, indeed, in May, 
1965, is his report for the year 1963, 
announcing that of the 51,500 applications 
received (“ new high levels ”), half came 
from abroad; 1,077 ^ rom J a P an > 206 ^ rom 
the Soviet Union. 
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WHY AN 

EXPORT MANAGER 
WITH A MAGIC CARPET? 


BIG SAVIMGS-IN TINE, TROUBLE ADD MOREY 

Nobody wants to be saddled with the large capital outlay 
and high replacement and maintenance costs that go with 
equipping an industrial or commercial concern with linen 
and protective clothing At the same time, firms consider¬ 
ing linen hire want to be sure that the service they will get 
is right for their particular business 


Because expoit ordeis don t giow on ticc Jf tint o Any i o get 
them, I've got to dart here and there, quite frequently at a 
moment's notice Speed is all important, of course, out I do like 
to arrive feeling fresh and in good business shape Tmt's why 
I piefer to go by the Beagle company aircraft 
Enjoy the comfort, the timesaving, the convenient e of oteppmg 
into your own company executive aircraft and, in no time at all, 
arriving hundreds of miles away, fresh and rmdy, for the i 
business of the day. Enjoy the red carpet tmatnmt which 
seems to follow executive aircraft owners whe cmr they go. 
Enjoy the rich business rewards and the economy of operation. . 
Enjoy Beagling to business... youi Beagle //ill serve you well. 



BEAGLE AIRCRAFT LIMITED 

9HOREHAM AIRPORT, SHOREHAM-BY-SEA, SUSSEX TELEPHONE: 8S9f 
RCARSBY AERODROME, REARSBY, LEICESTERSHIRE, TELEPHONE, 8ftt 


SPRING GROVE LAUNDRIES LIMITED operate a highly 
efficient linen hire organisation divided into sections 
SPECIFICALLY DESIGNED to meet the needs of every 
type of user For a small weekly hire charge they will 
supply and maintain an organisation with ALL the LINEN, 
TOWELLING and PROTECTIVE CLOTHING It may need 

There s a lot in linen hire for you when you deal with 
Spring Grove 

Write for full information to Head Office 

SPRING GROVE LAUNDRIES LIMITED, (E.1) 

SPRING GROVE RD ISLEWORTH MIDDX ISLEWORTH BOM 
(BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY) 
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GILT-EDGED 

The fiew Cost of Funding 


T wo days later than expected and'curi¬ 
ously timed to coincide with May's 
disappointing trade figures, the Treasury 
announced two new stocks to replace the 
Savings 3% 1955/65 stock due for almost 
immediate redemption: Exchequer 6 j% 
1969 and Treasury 6 }% 1976. Holders of 
the Savings stock can convert into either or 
both the new stocks at par; in addition 
£100 million of each is on sale at par. The 
61 °i coupons are the highest ever on a gilt 
edged stock. The break with the traditional 
ceiling of 6 % is largely the result of budget 
tax changes, which have made the previ¬ 
ously untaxed capital gam to redemption 
taxable in the hands of individuals and 
certain institutions. 

No one can say just how much of the 
£709 million outstanding of Savings 1955/ 
1965 is still held by the public; but as the 
stock was issued during the war, and widely 
bought by individuals and charities, who are 


generally unwilling to take capital losses* 
and by residents overseas* who have re¬ 
ceived their interest gross* the public must 
hold relatively more than it usually does of 
stock due for redemption* up to three- 
quarters of which is generally bought in by 
the authorities before redemption date. 
Some clue might be given by the fact that 
£200 million is to be raised in cash; but 
this due is a weak one. Many outside 
holders can be expected to convert—indivi¬ 
duals and charities can now double their 
running income and overseas residents can 
continue to hold a very liquid asset and still 
receive a high gross income. There may 
well be ready buyers at least for the shorter 
Exchequer stock. The discount houses have 
been eager buyers of short-dated gilt-edged 
recently to compensate for the big run down 
in the volume of Treasury bills on issue. 
The discount market’s Treasury bill hold¬ 
ings in March were a mere £215 million, 


STEEL INTERIMS 


Glad of Nationalisation ? 


As steel nationalisation recedes into an 
uncertain future, the steel companies 
have come out with a bunch of depres¬ 
sing interim statements, covering a 
period when steel production kept reach¬ 
ing new record levels. The second half 
ot the year is almost certain to be worse, 
and there is no indication in any of the 
statements that these companies are un¬ 
easy about any reduction in demand by 
the end of the year. Nor do any say 
anything at all about exports. The only 
exception to the rule is SCOW, which 
had had a very bad first half-year in 
1963-64, with a long and crippling strike 
and considerable problems of quality 
control. 


missioning new plant For United Steel 
it is costs by themselves. For Colvilles 
it is the Ravenscraig strip mill, still not 
working to capacity—at the height of the 
boom. With Stewarts and I.loyds it is 
costs again, with a warning that results 
for the second half-year will be badly 
affected by the running in of new plant. 
All are unanimous that the recent price 
increases are inadequate to cover 
increased costs : none specifies what cost* 
have risen. 

Of the two non-figure-givers South 
Durham just says baldly that it will be 
paying I2 U „ for the year, the same as in 
1964. Lancashire Steel has a lot about 
reorganisation resulting in better profits 


Various reasons are 

given for the for 

the second 

half of the year 

and has 

narrowing of margins. 

At Summers it cut 

its interim dividend from 

3i ’u to 

is cost increases and 

losses on com- 2" u , 






Percentage Trading profit 

Pre-tax 



Yields on 


change in 

pre-tax and 

profit 



last 


sales 

depreciation 

margin 



year's 



1964 1965 

1964 ' 

1966 

Prices 

dividend 



£mn £mn 

% 

% 


% 

Colvilles 

+ 14 *9 

7 5 7-3 

180 

15 2 

32/9 

9 8 

Lancashire Steel 

No sales or profit figures published 



20/9 

9 6 

South Durham 

No sales or profit figures published 



19/71 

12 2 

Steel Co. of Wales 

+ 23*0 

5'2 11-3 

8 9 

15-8 

23 / 1 J 

8 6 

Stewarts & Lloyds 

+ 9-6 

8 2 7 7 

10-5 

9 0 

32/71 

10-7 

John Summers 

— 

8-3 7*3 

— 

— 

33/71 

9 5 

United Steel 

+ 10-9 

10 2 9 5 

15*1 

12 7 

29/9 

10*1 


compared with £363 million a year before. 
The discount houses certainly like bonds 
with a high running yield, rather than one^ 
offering a delayed capital gain, although 
four years is a little long for them, llie 
banks, cutting back on their advances, may 
also be buyers. The longer Treasury stock 
could also prove attractive, since it matures 
in the only year in the seventies in which 
there is at present no maturity of a govern¬ 
ment stock. But the largest part of the new 
issues will remain in the first place un¬ 
issued to the public and b^ on tap, the 
shorter to replace the redeemed Savings 
stock. 

FINANCE BILL 


The Year Between the 
Taxes 

S ection 78 of the Finance bill deals with 
the 1965/66 interregnum, when com¬ 
panies will be subject to corporation tax but 
will not have to account to the Inland 
Revenue for the tax payable on the divi¬ 
dends paid in the year. It is intended to 
prevent a great pay-out spree. If com¬ 
panies pay out more than the standard 
gross dividend,” the excess will be treated y 
as if it were paid out on the first day of 
the next tax year, 1966/67, grossed up at 1 
the income tax rate for that year. The 
word “ standard ’* was defined very strictly 
and bore hard upon companies whose pay¬ 
out ratio is rising, because investment 
programmes are being completed ; whose 
profits are falling but which do not want 
to cut their dividend ; and overseas trading 
corporations. 

The amendments tabled seek to mitigate 
the effects of the section by giving “ stan¬ 
dard ” a more generous definition. Profits, 
are defined not as pre-tax profits but 
profits before investment allowances, and 
after a maximum 15% depreciation charge. 
This will help companies with growing 
trading profits but high pre-tax charges on 
their profit and loss accounts, since standard 
dividends are limited by the bill to a maxi¬ 
mum of a three year average of standard 
profits. Section 78 says basically that the 
average payout ratio of the past three years 
must not be exceeded without incurring an , 
excess. But if the gross dividend declared 
for 1965/66 does not exceed 5% of the * 
average share capital of the company over < 
the three years no excess will occur. One 
official amendment sefiks to raise this to 
7)%, another (unofficial) to allow capital 
employed rather than share capital tt> be 
used as a basis. This first seems sensible, 
if ungenerous, within the context of the 
bill; but in view of the imprecise nature 
of “ return on capital ” the second concept 
may not prove very useful. 





They are, above all, informed men, nourished on facts, stimulated by comment made confident by knowledge. Daily, 
THE FINANCIAL TIMES provides for these men a coherent picture of the business scene. Regular reports covering 
science, industry, business, finance, trade. Facts about new products, processes, developments. News of politics and 
world affairs. No comparable newspaper exists. THE FINANCIAL TIMES is unique. 
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RBJU WTH WOE-SCRrai MOVES—ETWXTMNMTUWIK EXCUKIKI 

Sit back and enjoy a first-run, first-rate movie in flight I High over the Atlantic on your TWA jet to the 
United States, the finest American and European entertainers play specially for you — help vou pass 
the fastest hour and a half you've ever spent in the air I Full-length TWA films presented by Inflight 
Motion Pictures are almost all in colour. You see them aboard all TWA’s ocean-spanning Star- 
Stream* jets — In Royal Ambassador First Class with its unforgettable dining, or for 7 shillings in 
Economy with its excellent meals and low fares. They're a TWA transatlantic exclusive I Next time, fly 
the entertaining way —on the only airline serving 17 world centers in Europe, Africa, Asia and* 70 
thriving U.S. markets from coast to coast. Call your Travel Agent and specify TWAI 


WfrMwtd* 
dopmnd on 


r _r- -% 

TWA 


• StarStraam ta a sarvtca mark owned exclusive 






rate Economist jun#> v* t mi 

the wWe ^ttplkated^etrup 
when campahleg^p taroa 
poration tax but jpt wfgp 
to the Inland Revenue 1 W die W mBe" 
on die dividends pajd before next April 
The complication arises because com* 
panics and their shareholders do not pay 
tax in the same year on income arising in 
that year. It is still uncertain how many 
scompanies will be affected: certainly those 
chairmen who have refrained from increas¬ 
ing (or even declaring) a dividend are not 
indulging in factious opposition: they (like 
us) are still bewildered. 


COURTAULDS 

Pause for Breath 

N ow that the fun part of textiles take¬ 
overs is over, the big vertical com¬ 
bines so spiritedly assembled are entering a 
» much tougher period. And Courtaulds, 
whose pre-tax profits moved up in steps of 
33 and 41% in 1962-63 and i963-d4^bst 
year showed an increase of only 9%, at 
£39.2 million, and next year may show no 
increase at all. This reflects the difficulties 
being encountered as the company gets more 
deeply involved in its vertical activities*. 
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dramatic first « 




'an inensdent company, to atSnc.Wone 
Manchester cotton, man has said, “ when it 
must get down to making cloth.® 

The great bulk of the company's 
is fibres, accounting foe 79% bf.ietpcofl®, 
and fibres ate* a*. 4 jutf' chepwftt com¬ 
pany knows* bocpu«. l Q»>tsi^d| fc boom 
more than fiMpi;. hcwiJy Demoted by 
tar»a, k ia* monopefy Supplier of rayon 
(although;, k\ has been' referred to. the 
Moqof^'CotnitiualMt); Tlti* accounts for 
nearly 90% of its fibres profits which 
have improved out oftdl recognition; and•, 
profits from, its syn-Aeajt.tt»^“ Courtelk,® 
doubled, last year However, ■ 

even if there $eeim«tM.°«a Immediate 
threat to. dm fibres,< 4 pte from the long* 
expectcdcydldl coflSpsehi textiles, all the 
synthetics' Sttisoming jput# yfMe pressure 
from new c^pacity-nte)# .flMfe so 'tfixfi . 

Cportaokb! “Celon.^s sAfi fibfo it, 

launebcd lifter cutting Ifritisb. ,Nyk»ri! 
,Spwntfrs..w*se. And afcfiNjfr k has, 
actorditm to die chairman, tfrXesftp 
allowed for a fell in price (alrridy started)'. 

. in its calculations for. the nedf; fibre* the 
; investment of some £15 ariUJoh qi such i. 

’ A W"*.' -1 




te ' ... . „_ 

be no return 
to 4d%profit 


on money 
Courtsulds’ 


other majfer j£twitfc% m 
spinning, weaving, knitting and gapnent- 
makingt are an altogether untidier problem. 
(The prospects for its paint’ andjteckaging 
seem unlikely to change much.) Lost year? 
profit of /a.r nullioa from me Northcm 
Textiles division—largely die spinning 
interests bought last year—is henfly a 
measure of what the division could do, 
High-speed machinery, intensively worked, 

. end other capital investment—/i 5 million 
in all—should put up productivity aj W 3 
rinses in the next 5 years. The interest* 
extend vertically through weaving end' 
. knitting to garment-making. Thithada 
bad year and profits tripped /aenj^T'to 
jC^oOjOoo, Courtaulds having wrier* 

' es tim ated the problems of managing diet 
- sort of^ traditionally one-man, business. All 
of wkkh gives die company a great deal to 
• hgUKNtod not much of it naturally 
mtenatnd capacity, Courtaulds being par* < 
ticugnflyi wtS* in waving so that effective 
verdcaHsatiop.ends at the yarn stage. 

Failing a downturn in the textile cycle. 


TRANSPORT HOLDING COMPANY 


f /“ p ' 4| , 
’V 
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T he accounts of the nationalised Trans¬ 
port Holding Company are a modfiTtO 
privately owned companies. Curiously the 
only comparable private company is 
Thomas Tilling, another holding company* 
the original owner of * lot of THCVbuS 
operating companies. THC itemises all its 
turnover and profit fi^ires, gives the relative 
size of |ts services iff industrial contents. It 
also* afid most important makes a very 
reasonable and increasing profit (£x?*5 
mlMen before tax ,|d 19*4* against £*3.8 
million)* in terms of capital employed 
* \fci jr j , & against 9-4%)- A od (unlike so many 
private companies) its assets are recently* 
valued—in 1962. 

That was the date when THC was set 
up. It was lucky: it took over from the 
Transport Commission only services that 
were viable and had a good commercial 
future. No Georgian canals, ho inflexible 
catering services, no deeply loved and little- 
used railway branch lines. Just buses, lorries, 
ships—and some well known travel agencies., 
Jn the last couple of years it has expanded 
and vigorously decentralised, particularly 
the road haulage subsidiaries. The record 
year on road haulage, with p rofits °f£ 7;3 
million on gross turnover of £71 mutton* 
may not be repeated in 1965: aft £*ciBtii» 
were overstrained, and the group is tinflkely ' 
to be able to repeat the increases in tum- 
over-^tthg .last two years which it has 
achieved without increasing the number 
of ;stafi to€ vehicles employed, ft has 
also to’absorb a 64 a gallon increase in 
fuel duty (a cost Increase of 18%) and a 


time it will undoubt^ 1 ^ t; 


‘ ,;V ■' 


. . share 

of the parcel* market; Wity hxftwti^gfrlselp 
campamet to have a transport fleet of their 
own at ho jpestih precioOk capital, by operat¬ 
ing tfccts fctf them: add' w not by any 
means a dominant operator in the general 
cartage field, with only i6°;, of the totri 
vehicles in the country, although the frag¬ 
mentation of the v industry (47% of the 
vehicles owned, by openers with less than 
S .eacfa) shows at how tow a point the 
economics of scale tend to stop. 

THC’sbus subsidiaries arc hot, unlike 
the haulage- side, hi * a fundamentally 
expanding business. With its associated 
companies it is dominant outside London 
and the major conurbations, but, apart from 
long-distance express routes, the factors of 
cost, flexibility and convenience which 
operate for THC on its haulage side against 
the railways militate against it with the bus 
against the private car. Still, the buses made 
a healthy £6.6 million on a turnover of 
£75.3 million. This profit includes a good 
deal of cross^subsidisation. As a matter of 
policy bus companies are given a mixture 
of profitable urban and unprofitable rural 
routes but til jftflteftibcl* notabhr in f tt ste# 
England kn|ljteh-^ale$* mtpmt^'fbrih 
tSosfeeawrpmeiflugie of & whole fdf 
profits to be comfortable. At the same time 
THC, is not making much money on its bus 
aodi bus-body b anding wtjfks (5^4 on a 
turnover of £5 nuBftxi) which, uniquely in 
the industry, are: working below capacity. 

By a quirk of the law, while these com- 


paidee.are wbbily owned by the state they 
ete wt rilowda to do work for other than 
nadonjfiised ipdiistrics: if someone were 
given (or paid for) a minority interest they 
vCpUlf work for anyone. Everyone remem- 
. bets, knd then promptly forgets for another 
yesjytbft Thomas Cook & Son and Dean 
and ate both part of THC: again 

. profits were up in 1964, by nearly £300,000 
to £1.7 'million. Despite the continuous 
flow of new ideas god agents into the game, 
people still seem to crus % the old oames best 
-^and the old nizhes **e so that; theft 
discounts, from aftfines aodrthcjkb. Wd> 
be better and tmb'^^oKii , e : €M|ietidve. 

In its cargo shipping interests 1 &IC is 
also luckyU Ir has bmy a small dumber 
of conventional ships, on which it lost 
money, and three of which it ha& recently 
sold. It specialises in the roll-on roll off 
type of ship, add the subsidiary handling 
tins traffic made nearly 2% profit ott turn¬ 
over, even allowing for strikes and delays. 

If this were a private company {fee overall 
profit outlook could be thought of as 
cautiously optimistic i the ddly hesitation 
lies in the fact that it is a nationalised con¬ 
cern, operating mostly in areas where the 
prejudice of the present government act 
iqr'tljgK poipctitjon. The company does not 
“ x ^ # “ w 7bc part of a large overall plan 
n on high, preferring to mte- 
i the consumer up not from White- 
l down: by solving companies’ transport 
problems as a package deal, by int^gmPpg 
bia .dm£tables with those of neighbouring 
opclramrs, by taking loads from &igah 
factories! to Burkean customers. WBl< it 
be allowed to operate as it wants ? 




In Japan, NisSho is the leading exporter of ships. In this 
connection it has exported over thirty tankers and bulk 
carriers to the NJ. Coulandris Co., one of the world’s big 
three ship owners. In addition, Nissho has exported three 
of the world’s biggest drilling barges to the United 
States, for use at off-shore oil drilling sites near Borneo 
and Alaska. 


In over fifty of the world's principal trade centers 

there are experienced Nissho trade experts ready to talk 
business with you—whether your business be ships, 
metals, machinery, textiles, foods or general commodi¬ 
ties. Why not have a talk with your focal Nissho repre¬ 
sentative sometime soon. It could well be the most 
profitable chat you’ll ever have. 


General Importers and Exporters 

9 THE NISSHO CO.ML 

Head Off lea: Higashi ku, Osaka, Japan Cables: NfSSHCJCONY OSAKA Telex: OS3264• OS32^. C»3361.OS3481 -Toky° 

Tokyo Boekikaikin Bldg.' Tokyo, Japan Cables: NJSSHOCONY TOKYO Telex: TK2233, T K 2234 TK2460 TK2538 _ L*ndon 
Branch: 40 Basinghall Street, London E C. 2 Tel: National 4991'8 Telex. UK 28302 Catrtes: Nl ^HOCONY L^DON Iue*£or?d 
Offices: Hamburg, Oiisseidorf, Paris.' Barcelona, Milan. Antwerp, Lisbon, ^thens and 45 other major cities throughout the wort . 
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next year seems to promise less a forging- 
ahead than a desperate effort to keep in the 
same place. However, it should be a 
temporary phase and if profits do dip the 
company is unlikely to drop its dividend—* 
25% giving a yield of 6.5% on the present 
price of 19s. 4id. a yield which seems "to 
discount this unexciting prospect. After 
a year or so things should improve: the 
, massive capital programme should start 
yielding profits and Mr Kearton would be 
a very unlucky chairman if some of his 
dynamism did not continue to shake up the 
very varied collection of companies he now 
controls. 

DEBENTURE ISSUES 

Many More to Come 

I N spite of the growing need for more 
permanent long term capital and the 
high cost of paying dividends on now equity 
capital, companies have been comparatively 
modest in their demands on the debenture 
market over the past year, as the chart 
shows. But the queue of borrowers that has 
grown outside the market is now beginning 
to move forward more quickly. The first 
big post-budget test of the market was 
Whitbread’s £5 million issue of 7% stock 
at 99 announced on May 31st; five days 
later another big brewery, Watney Mann, 
announced an issue of £7.5 million of 7«% 
stock also at 99. That a blue chip deben¬ 
ture should carry a coupon as high as 7% 
is impressive enough, but less august com¬ 
panies were prepared—or compelled—to 
pay even more. Val De Travers* stock was 
issued at 98 \ with a 7J% coupon to give 
a running yield of nearly 7i%. But since 
these issues were made, or at least planned, 
Bank rate has been cut. The stocks have 
risen sharply ; the Watney Mann, £25 paid, 
stands at 26} and the fully paid Val De 
Travers is now 101-22 points above the 
issue price. 


Debenture Issues 



The immediate suggestion is that the 
companies have lost by coming to market 
too soon. But the three latest issues, all 
small ones by small companies, the terms 
of which were presumably finally settled 
after the cut in Bank rate, still carry high 
coupons: Carrington and Dewfaurst 

priced at 99, and rangle of Scotland ji% 9 
and Hopkins and Horton 7I %. A nice re¬ 
turn for tax-free pension funds: and even 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT ' 

insurance companies may be tempted. After 
the failure of the Kent County Council loan, 
most of which was left with the under¬ 
writers, debenture issues fre obviously 
bein| cautiously priced. And many dom- 
panics need the money, In *964 industrial 
and commercial companies increased thdr 
net. bank borrowings by £745 million, 
against £280 million in 1963. Now they are 
beginning to fund their Overdrafts, witii 
their bankers’ encouragement. A mixture 
of funding overdrafts and financing growth 
is likely to keep the market busy and 
coupons high for some time yet. 


BREWERIES 

Take Courage 

O n balance, the latest reports from the 
breweries are disappointing. Bass 
Mitchells and Butlers had already reported 
profits some 8% down for the winter six 
months. This week, two more national 
groups have issued interim statements: 
Watney Mann showing a drop in profits 
before tax of some 6% byt forecasting an 
unchanged total for the year, and Arthur 
Guinness forecasting (only) maintained 
profits for the year. As Usual, the timing 
of bank holidays has upset the half yearly 
comparisons—Easter fell in April this year 
but in March in 1964. But the question is 
why profits are expected to be unchanged 
for 1964-65 as a whole when trade is 
slightly up (by just under 1% in the seven 
months to April) when draught Guinness 
sales are booming, when the national groups 
ought to be squeezing more benefits out of 
their rationalisation programmes, and when 
they should have been benefiting from the 
massive round of price increases in the 
spring and summer of last year. 

The exception is Courage Barclay 
Simmonds. Here profits in the winter six 
months actually rose by just under £100,000 
to £2,904,000, even without the benefit of 
the Easter bank holiday. For the (Easter- 
less) year to March, pre-tax profits rose 
from £6.3 to £6.6 million, and the dividend 
is up a point at 12%. Why Courage 
should have done better than its rivals is 
not immediately obvious. Conceivably, the 
closure of two smaller breweries during 
1963-64 helped to keep costs down, and it 
may be that Courage’s relatively compact 
empire, centred on London, Reading and 
Bristol, is easier to run and more economic 
than, say, Watney Mann’s, which now 
stretches out to the remoter corners of East 
Anglia. Most interesting of all, CBS’s deci¬ 
sion to admit draught Guinness may have 
proved wise in the event, in spite of 
scoffing from critics, who suggested that the 
damage to CBS’s own beer sales would 
outweigh the rake-off and extra trade 
generated by the Irish interloper. Indeed, 
if the cuckoo-effect is less strong than had 
been thought, some of the other national 
chains may reconsider their decision not to 
take it, and the advantage of having tied 
houses wiQ have become weakened accord¬ 
ingly. Meantime, Courage still yields 
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6.0% at 20s., against Watney Mann’s 5.7% 
(at 14s. iid.% Bass’ 5.7% (at 14s ijd.) and 
Guinness’ 5.5% it 19s* 3d. In view of 
previous records the differential between 
„ Watney Mann and Bass, and CBS may still 
v be justified (though it has narrowed this 
week). But perhaps the biggest anomaly in 
the brewery share list is Allied Breweries, 
now yielding a full 5.9% at 12s. 3d,, with 
an interim statement due next month. 


BOOTS PURE DRUG 


Fighting Spirit 

A usual, Boots did better than die aver¬ 
age for retail sales last year. Sales 
were up 9% to £130 million ar ' 
profit* ^0%^ £14 nuflkni {frjd 
Match Shareholders receive, 
more iu dividends and since dtp 
increase ip in line with the prafif-H 
the coopttty should not swerves* 
tioa foe the year under clause 
finance, bill. During the ; 
detailed its preference and 
naty capital at a coat of abc&.&j 
which at it happena it tbejottl 7 
eahhinga for the year. With d 
at £2.5 million for the aoanfet cash 
at the endof the previoMxjffeSf £lv 7 #$lion 
after the dividend ptytj mi* the tt demotion 

dMkfhis 


and the pondnued 
grajome has not strained 1 
year's dividend, net cash is stilt £500^000. 

These results are good, the more so be¬ 
cause Boots is so large (with 1,270 
branches, fewer but larger and presum¬ 
ably more profitable than a few years 
ago) and has not the obvious growth 
scope of a small company enlarging 
its marker. Like all other stores the 
end of resale price maintenance looms 


large, but Mr W. R. Norman, the chairman, 
seems vigorously determined: “ While it is, 
and remains, our policy not to initiate price- 
cutting, we cannot tolerate our market oeing 
captured by other people by this means, nor 
can we offer our customers inferior value 
to what they can get elsewhere. Our policy 
therefore, is always to be competitive.” This 
is die attitude the abolition of RPM was 
meant to encourage; it should not only 
lower costs to the consumer but also in¬ 
crease Boots’ shareholders’ profits through 
increased turnover. Boots is in an excellent 
position to cope with price competition. It 
is increasing the range of its own branded 
goods and passing on to the shopper the 
advantage of low cost distribution; these 
goods are attractively packaged, though 
some of the names chosen—Regaid (first- 
aid) and Besyet (herbs and spices), for 
instance—are not happy ones and seem 
unlikely to lure shoppers. The first year of 
price competition may pull Boots* profits 
back, but after the initial skirmishing. Boots 
should be a clear and profitable winner. 
After a number of years m which the share 
price has moved within narrow limits, the 
dividend yield of 3.8% and safe cover of 
2.3 at ijs. 9d. does not look historically 
unattractive. 
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WILKINSON 



WILKINSON SWORD LTD. 


SHARE OF TOTAL 
RAZOR BLADE MARKET 
INCREASED WORLD WIDE 

Expansion of Research Resources 



The Chairman R, JB Randolph Reviews P>o- 
grest ’From en^necrmior, to production, to 
marketing.,. our polit v ot I ltgh Quality, High 
Vjluc is earned out/ 

Results: 

Group Trading Profit before taxation for 
1964 £3»534>5 2 °. as against £2,144,859 

for 1963* of which £170,-807 (1963 - 
£96,783) w as attributable to minority inter¬ 
ests in subsidiary companies. Retained pro¬ 
fits of Wilkinson Sword Limited at 31st 
December, 1964, were £1,188,285 of which 
£720.733 were retained during 1964. 

Capital Expenditure and Resources: 

Capital evpenditurc during 11)64 was 
£t, 340,000. This w as some£250,000 higheL 
than forecast, due to accelerated deliveries 
made by suppliers and accepted by us. In 
other words, our capital programme is. 
ahead of our original planning. 

International Operations: 

The razor, garden tool and Gmvincr divis¬ 
ions arc operated on an international basis. 
&ome processes of manufacture and sen ic¬ 
ing for some or all of the divisions are car¬ 
ried out in German\, the United States, 
Canada and Australia 

Shaving Division: 

In 1964 our share of the total razor blade 
market rose from 3i° 0 to 36%* 


Currentl) we have 43.5% of the total mar¬ 
ket and 54° „ of the stainless blade market, 
vliieh now accounts for 8t u „ of all United 
Kingdom blade sales. Our new razor blade 
factory at Cramlington came into operation 
in Octobci, 1964. When in full production 
in July, 1965, it will double our pretious 
United Kingdom capacity. 

In other markets of the work! we increased 
market shares and extended distribution, 
lading the foundations for good expansion 
in 1965. 

Hand Tool Division: 

As for many years past, we dominated the 
market for quality garden tools. Wc com¬ 
pleted the redesign of our pruning shear 
and cultivator ranges which should prove 
com petit i\ e for some time to come. 

TIk Flc\a Lawn Mower Co. Ltd., which 
manufactures specialised lawn mowing 
machines, was acquired during the year. 

Graviner: 

The merger of the transport and industrial 
control interests of Graviner Manufactur¬ 
ing Company Limited and Wilkinson Sw ord 
Limited took place on 15th July, 1964. 


Research: 

We continue to expand our Research activi¬ 
ties. It is your Dircctois’ intention to con¬ 
tinue to put exery effort into the develop¬ 
ment of new and better products for the 
future of the company. 

Management and Staff: 

Three of the divisional Managing Directors 
were appointed to the Board at the end of 
the year, Major J. W. Latham (Swords and 
Public Relations), Mr. B. S. Hansom (Re¬ 
search) and Mr. A. G. H. Darnercll (Shav¬ 
ing). This addition of technical strength is 
pros ing of great assistance. 

We are served by a very skilled and dedi¬ 
cated body of employees and overseas asso¬ 
ciates. From engineering, to production, to 
marketing, they ensure that our policy of 
High Quality, High Value, is carried out. 
We are happy to be associated w ith the best 
advisers in each county in which wc 
operate. Their wise counsel is essential to 
our successful operation. We have a broadly 
based management with plenty of growth 
potential whatever the challenge. All of 
them 1 wish to thank and am sure you wiU 
wish to join me in doing so* 
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THE AUSTRALIAN ESTATES COMPANY LIMITED 

SIR DENYS LOWSON 
ON COMPANY’S CONTINUING GROWTH 


The Annual General Meeting of The Aus- 
tulian Estates Company Limited will be held 
,on June 24th in London. 

Sir Denys Lawson, Bt, the chairman in the 
course of his remarks, which have been circu¬ 
lated to shareholders, says: 



SUMMARY 

The Company’s profit, although not as high 
is in 1963, when the influence of an exceptional 
Migar year was felt, is a reasonable one, and 
ilie gross revenue is the second best in the Com- 

piny's history. 

Fhe outlook for sugar is still favourable, 

1 1 though world price levels have fallen from the 
isircmdy high levels in 1963. The cattle 
'.unions have bad a fairly good year seasonally, 
lumbers have increased and prices have been 
• 4 ood. On the sheep properties the year has also 
ocen a good one, although the fall in the price 
"t wool has meant a lower income. The sheep 
Muds, and Raby in particular, have had very 
good results. The season was exceptionally good 
in Victoria and bur in Queensland, and good 
igcncy profits have been made In both States, 
fhe Company's wool store at Portland (Victoria) 
was completed during the year and was opened 
it the beginning of last month by the Hon H. E 
Bolte, Premier of Victoria. This splendid bulki¬ 
ng has been universally praised as being out¬ 
standing in Australia, and illustrates our con¬ 
fidence in the future of the district in particular 
md of the wool industry in general. 

T feel that I should stress again that the busi¬ 
ness in which we arc engaged, depending heavily 
on seasons and the overseas price of primary 
products, is a difficult one. The very Targe 
fluctuation in the pride of sugar and the fall 
in the wool market (though this shows signs of 
steadying) illustrate factors—entirely out of our 
control—which must largely affect our profits. 

The Directors are pleased to recommend the 
payment of a dividend on the Ordinary and 


‘A’ Ordinary shares of 11 per cent leas income 
tax (equivalent to 6.46 per cent net after tax) 
and a Bonus of 3 pec cent less income tag 
(equivalent to 1.76 per cent net after tax) 
a total of 14 per cent less income tax (equivalent 
to 8.22 per cent net after tax). The total 
distribution of 14 per cent is payable an the 
capital as increased during the year by the one 
lor two Bonus Issue and requires approximately 
the same amount of cash as for 1963. In order 
that the purchasing power of the Australian Staff 
Provident Fund may be maintained at its original 
value, in spite of continuing inflationary pres¬ 
sures in Australia, the Directors iciommend 
the allocation of £79,000 sterling to that Fund. 
The total amounts carried forward by the group 
will then be £1,039,204, as compared with 
£1,127,667 brought m. 

The substantial appreciation of lA 5,490,000 
arising on a revaluation of ccrrain of the Group’s 
fixed assets, referred to in the Directois’ Report, 
indicates that keen demand for properties serv¬ 
ing the Australian primary industries which 
constitute our main investments—nainclv, wool, 
beef and sugar. 

On the basis of the total revaluation and also 
making an appropriate adjustment in the live¬ 
stock value so as to bring this ncarci to current 
market values, this would appear u> indicate a 
total book or break-up value for the Ordinary 
shares of some 90s. per share, of which 10s. per 
share would be subject to some tax, being iepre¬ 
sented by the increase in the estimated livestock 
valuation. 


PASTORAL—SHEEP 

AH properties with the exception of Oolam- 
beyan and Dsgworth registered below average 
rainfall during 1964. Generally, useful record¬ 
ings during the first half of tile year enabled 
all but the Ttrricks and Tbytungra to finish the 
year without feeding; but good general rains 
were urgently required at the dose of the year 
and are still awaited. 

Over 280400 sheep and lambs were shorn 
for 7,709 bales of wool; the average price 
obtained, 60d., being about 3d. per lb; below 
the 1963 average. Lambing results at 81 per 
cent were good, considering the light seasonal 
conditions experienced during and after lambing 
Terrick Flock marked their all-time best of 
93 per cent and Buckiinguy a second best at 97 
per cent. 

The three studs have had another good year. 
Terrick sold 3,133 rams at a record average 
price of nearly £28 10s. Od. per head, and Raby 
sold 1,296 rams at about £37 10s. Od per head, 
both average price and number being records. 
Ootembeyan sold 635 at an average of over 
£32 15s. Od. per head Many sheep show awards 
were won by Terrick and Raby, and the sale 
of a pofl ram for 1,000gns. by Terrick is a 
record for a Queensland-bred poll sire. 

I am delighted to be able to report that in 
March, 1965, Raby won the premier award at 
the Sydney Sheep Show—“ The Stonehaven 
Cup M . This trophy is for the best exhibit of 
five merino sheep, consisting of three rams and 
two ewes, and both the rams and ewes must be 


outstanding. Competition Is so intetise that only 
twice have we entered a team tap this coveted 
trophy, and Raby’s achievement is ?2f the inure 
remarkable a$ many much larger studs compete. 
It is a great tribute to the smd and to the stud 
manager, Mr N. P. Volk. Furthermore ao6 of 
the rams was the Grand Champion Strong Woof 
Ram of the Show. 

Considerable pasture improvement work— 
grazing crops and lucerne establishment—has 
continued at Terries and EureDa, which haVe 
about 1,700 and 2,500 acres r espec t ivel y sown or 
prepared for sowing in 1965 . Over 6,000 aefei* 
of native trees have been cleared on the two' 
Terricks in preparation for burnin g and sowfing 
in 1963, if conditions p er m it . The Com¬ 
pletion of the Gowan irrigation dam and the nun 
shed will allow the poll stud show and reserve 
sheep to be prepared there. 

A new 30-year lease has been granted for 
Dagworth. Irrigation at that station has pro¬ 
duced good quality hiccme hay which has proved 
useful m supplementing feed for the rams and 
ewe weaners; but the water Supply now needs 
a good replenishment. Rab/s lucerne and oats 
area', have been increased and the benefits 
gained, span from the conservation of hay, are 
showing up m the condition and growth of the 
vuung sheep which were described by the cfasser 
as never hasirig been better. 


PASTORAl^—CATTU 

During 1963 liule relief rain was received on 
moM of Lite north-western properties; very 
heavy folk however, took place in kite January 
and late February, 1964, and caused severe flood¬ 
ing, mainly on Canobie and Kamiiaroi. Some 
Mock losses resulted at this tune; but the growth 
of feed which followed wax sufficient to last 
through die Australian winter and to ensure 
generally satisfactory conditions on the Gulf 
properties throughout 1964. At Chat&worth, 
conditions continued dry with only patchy relief 
falls on parts of the run. This was the seventh 
successive year of bclow-average rainfall at this 
property. Reduced numbers were carried 
through the year with some difficulty, and a 
icasonable branding was achieved. 

No general flooding occurred in the Cooper 
on Mount Howitt, but heavy rain on the high 
country caused some local flooding. Winter 
conditions were difficult at Tanderra (our crop 
fattening property), where, for the first time, 
rain was insufficient to promote satisfactory 
growth of oats on all areas sown. Average rain¬ 
fall was received at Kooralbyn. At Wainui 
(where lot feeding is practiced), there were 
exceptionally heavy rains (hiring the winter. A 
through put of 2,000 steers was achieved, and 
38,000 bushels of grain were harvested for 1965 
feeding. 

Brandings on all stations—36,700—were 1,300 
fewer than in 1963, but still well above the level 
of previous years. Overall cattle numbers in¬ 
creased by 3,000 head to 123,000. As in 1963, 
all steers were fattened on the Company’s 
stations and there were no sales other than to 
meatworks; the demand for this outlet con¬ 
tinued strong throughout the year, and prices 
were good. 
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to enable them to crush the larger crops 
expected in the future, 'both our mills have big 
expansion programmes. These Will extend 
over several years, and will give us two modem 
mills, comparable with any others in Queensland. 


AGENCY 

About 190,000 bales of wool were sold 
through Brisbane and Melbourne stores in 1964, 
about the same as in 1963. For the first time, 
the Company conducted sales at Portland 
(Victoria), and in the only sale held during 1964, 
1,272 bales were sold; a good deal erf wool was 
held back by growers in the hope of better prices 
later in the season. 

Seasonal conditions in Victoria were good, 
and although rainfall in Queensland was below 
average, total receipts showed a further im¬ 
provement of about 10,500 bales. Portland re¬ 
ceived about 6,500 bales of this total, of which 
2,000 bales were new wool. 

Despite a sharp decline in the latter part 
of the year average wool values remained close 
to the level of 1963, which was better than the 
average of the two previous years. Sheep and 
cattle values were again higher m 1964 and turn¬ 
over of sheep improved still further. There 
was a slight decline in cattle sales. 

During the year, the Queensland Agency 
opened new branches at Guyra (New Soudi 
Wales), and Goomeri, Rolleston, Bundabcrg and 
Rosedalc in Queensland. Hardware businesses 
were purchased at Injune and Inglewood to 
take the maximum advantage of increasing 
merchandise activity in these centres. New 
office premises were erected at Moura, and com¬ 
menced at Inglewood and Mitchell. 
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It is estimated that wool received into Aus¬ 
tralian wool selling brokers* stores for the season 
1964-65 will be about 5,100,000 bales, an in¬ 
crease of about 67,000 bales when compared 
with season 1963-64. 

Estimates for the individual States, compared 
with last season are. 



1963/64 

1964/65 


(Actual) 

(Fstimated) 

New Smith Wales .. 

1,606,409 

1,600,000 

Queensland ... 

838,103 

833,000 

Victoria 

1,449,150 

1,467,000 

South Australia ... 

571,615 

565,000 

Western Australia ... 

439,009 

485,000 

Tasmania . 

91,694 

113,000 


4,995.980 , 

5,063,000 


In round figures, sales in the pa|t five seasons 
have been: 



Bales 

£A 

million 

J Average 
per lb 

1960/61 . 

4,755,500 

314 

52d. 

1961/62. 

4,876,000 

339 

54d. 

1962/63. 

4,779,000 

360 

59d. 

1963^64. 

5,025,000 

447 

70d. 

1964 65 (Estd.) 

5,063,000 

370 

58d. 


1VOOL DEVELOPMENTS 

In my last review I discussed in some detail 
the subject of sugar, as this lection of our 
activities had contributed very substantially to 
our 1963 profits* Our new Portland wood store 
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The Hon H. E» Bolt*, Premier of Victoria, examining wool being offered for sale, 
after opemng the Company's new Wool Store at Portland . 


FARMING AND PASTURE IMPROVEMENT 

Farming and pasture improvement work was 
continued, mainly on Dalgonally and Granada 
in the north, and on the fattening properties. 
Tandem, Wainut and Kooralbyn. I should like 
to take the opportunity of this Annual Review 
to acknowledge the help and advice we have 
received from our scientific advisers on farming 
and pasture improvement In particular I would 
like to mention with gratitude the University of 
Queensland, the Queensland Department of 
Pumary Industries, C.SI.RO, and the New 
South Wales Department of Agriculture; all 
these bodies have helped our work considerably 
during the past year, and the Company much 
appreciates their assistance 

SUGAR 

Estimated total production of raw sugar in 
Australia during the 1964 season was 1,950,000 
tons, which is the highest on record and 100,000 
tom more than the previous best season. 
Queensland produced a record 1,855,000 tons 
The Australian total of 15,000,000 tons of canc 
harvested was also a new record; and this was 
grown on 450,000 acres. 

Our two mills both established new records 
for canc crushed and sugar made, Kalamia crush¬ 
ing 591,000 tons of canc and making 83,700 tons 
of sugar; figures for Pleystowe were 648,000 
tons of cane crushed and 86,700 tons of sugar 
made. Technical efficiency at both mills was 
maintained at a high standard, while crushing 
rates were considerably increased. From the 
Company’s cane farms at Kalamia 32,000 tons 
of cane were harvested—some 7,000 tons above 
the previous best. 

The export quota provisions of the Inter¬ 
national Sugar Agreement remained inoperative, 
and it was again possible to export from Aus- 
tiaiid in 1964 more than 1,000,000 tons of raw 
sugar, mostly to the same destinations as last 
year Conferences arc to be held this year to 
consider a new International Agreement. Dur¬ 
ing 1964 world free-market sugar prices fell 
sharply to unexpectedly low levels At the 
beginning of the year the London daily price 
was over £93 a ton ' but by December it was 
down below £25 per ton As a large proportion 
of the Australian production is sold at world 
prices returns were below those for 1963 sugar. 

The British Commonwealth Sugar Agreement 
has again been extended for another year, to 
the end of 1972. Some changes were agreed 
duiing discussions in London in 1964, the most 
notable being the inclusion of Swaziland, India, 
nnd Southern Rhodesia, and an alteration in the 
basis of the price The latter will result in a 
slightly lower return to Australia from 196* 
and a lower price as compared with that to be 
received by other Commonwealth countries. 

Considerable expansion of the Australian sugar 
industry took place in 1964, and more is 
planned. Nearly 150,000 acres of new land in 
Queensland were assigned for cane-growing 
during the year, and much of this will come into 
production in 1965. The remainder should be 
effective in the following year. Kalamia and 
Pleystowe have both shared in the allocation of 
these new lands. 

An indication of the rapid expansion of the 
industry is that the aggregate of Queensland mill 
peaks, which was 1,235,600 tons 94 NT sugar 
m 1963, has now been increased to 2,111,000 
tons 94 NT sugar for 1965. Peaks ar our two 
mills, which were 68,000 tons 94 NT sugar for 
both in 1964, have been increased for 1965 to 
83,000 tons at Kalamia and 82,000 tons at Piey- 
stoue To hold their place in the industry and 


The Victorian Agency opened new branches 
at Griffith (New South Wales) and Hawke&dale 
in Victoria. Since the end of the year, a further, 
branch has been opened at Euroa in Victoria. 
New premises were erected at Kerang and 
Yarrawonga. A fully automatic weighing and 
conveying system, installed in the Melbourne 
wool store during the latter part of 1964, is 
proving successful^ 


is, we feel, a fine asset in a great wool growing 
district, and a cantributiatPto the wool industry 
of Australia as a whole. X feel, therefore, it is 
appropriate this year to deal rather more fully 
with the wool side of our business. 

Despite the rapid development of secondary 
industry, Australia stHl relies heavily on the 
export of primary products to provide overseas 
exchange. Foremost amongst these primary 
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products is wool: Australia’s record export 
cheque of £ 1,384m. for the year ended June 30, 
1964, for example, included £518m. from wqol 
m its various forms. 

The wool industry in Australia durecily em¬ 
ploys about 250,000 people. Apart from this, a 
very large proportion of the population with oo 
apparent connection with the industry indirectly 
owes its employment to wool, which finances 
many of the imports essential to* the nation’s 
needs. Despite increased industrialisation, the 
old saying “ Australia rides on the sheep’s back ” 
still retains much truth, and much of her present 
prosperity as a nation may be attributed to this 
jemarkabic fibre. 

Wool is a complex chemical substance with a 
complicated molecular structure which imparts 
to it thoso>characteristics and remarkable proper* 
ties which are the envy of those engaged in die 
development and manufacture of synthetic fibres. 

The sheep poulntion in Australia today is 
,iIsout 160 million, consisting of approximately 
‘0 per cent Merinos and 30 per cent Crossbreds, 
.ind had its foundation in a few sheep imported 
^ into that country from the Cape of Good Hope 
towards the end of the eighteenth century ; the 
original Merino sheep having had Spain as their 
origin. Breeding took place from that flock and 
horn the later importations to die colony, and 
early pioneers, the most notable of whom was 
Tohn Macarthur, made substantial, contributions 
io stud breeding. The fleeces from the original 
dieep weighed on average about 41b. per head ; 
but now as a result of selective breeding rhe 
wool has been greatly improved and the yield 
per animal increased to the present day average 
of about 101b. The average cut per head of die 
C'ompany’s grown sheep is generally just under 
r 121b., with lambs and wcaners about 31b. and 
‘lb. respectively. c 

.Mosr of Australia’s wool is produced in rhe 
eastern States, the south-east of South Australia, 
md the south-west comer of Western Australia, 
with the greatest sheep population density in 
Victoria and New South Wales. About 70 per 
sent of the Company’s wool is Rrown in Queens- 
I md, and the balance in New South Wales. 

The total annual Australian production is now 
over five million bales, each bale weighing on 
average a little over 3001b. Although Australia 
has only about 17.4 per cent of the world's sheep 
it produces about 31 per cent of the world’s 
ool, and more than half of die world's fine 
Quality Merino wool. In the last 20 years 
Australian production has increased by about 
'0 per cent. Other leading producers of wool 
tre the USSR, New Zealand, South Africa, the 
USA, Argentina and Uruguay. 

As wool is a natural product there is con¬ 
siderable variation not only in wool fibres from 
different breeds, and from animal to animal of 
Die same breed, but also in wool fibres from 
different parts of the same sheep. Some indica¬ 
tion of the complexity of the product which the 
Aoolman handles may be judged from the fhet 
1 tlwu there are approximately 2,000 different types 
Nliown in the accepted table of Types and 
Descriptions of Australian Wool. Before the 
wool is packed into bales, it is classed” 
according to length, quality, colour, condition, 

, so that the contents of each bale, although 
coming from a number of sheep, may have a 
degiec of uniformity acceptable to the buyer. 

The present system has been built up over 
more than a century and it is probable that 
nowhere else in the world is a commodify of 
similar complexity, quantity and importance 
marketed as successfully as the wool clip in 
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Australia. Although the basic principles of the 
auction system are generally approved by 
growers, and,,we as both wool.brokefs woof 

growers are £e|l satisfied wjtlf tfida systffy somp 
growers appeared to fevoitr modifications, and > 
during 1963 the Australian Wool Board set up 
a Wool Marketing Committee to investigate all 
aspects of wool marketing. The Federal Govern¬ 
ment has now- agreed to take part in a reserve 
price plan and this will in due course be put to 
wool growers at a referendum. 

During the year under review, the Australian 
Government announced that it would support £ 
for £ funds raised by growers in excess of 10s. 
per bale to provide greater funds for promotion 
of wool. 

The increase in the levy was introduced to 
provide more realistic resources for the promo¬ 
tion of wool in the public image. In view of the r 
intensified and continuous competition from 
s>nrheric fibres, nor only should these increased 
resources enable the programme of wool promo¬ 
tion to be considerably expanded but they should 
also allow’ more market research and increased 
production development to be undertaken. The 
International Wool Secretariat, under the ener¬ 
getic dirccrion of Mr W. J. Vines, who was 
himself a member of the Australian Estates 
organisation some 30 years ago, is much identi¬ 
fied with rhr campaign. 


GENERAL 

19(j 4 was a year of good economic advance 
and growth in Australia; production and con¬ 
sumption were high, and employment steadily 
rose. External demand and prices for most 
Australian commodities were strong and over¬ 
seas balances, although declining at the end of 
rhe vear. vs ere still at a high level. 

Wlnle the terms of the United Kingdom 
Finance Bill, 1965, are not clear and may be 
altered during its progress Through the House 
of Commons, it would appear that the proposed 
changes will be seriously detrimental to all com¬ 
panies trading overseas. 

This Company has over the last 11 >cars 
remitted to Australia £1,370,000 sterling and 
received back from Australia £3,500,000 sterling, 
this showing art excess of more than £2,000,000 
over what we have sent to that country. The 
fact that we arc at present negotiating for the 
raising of additional loan capital, which will be 
sent to Australia to meet the cost of expansion 
in all our various activities, and particularly 
at our two sugar mills, in no way affects this 
argument; since it is our strong belief that the 
amounts raised, and considerably more, will 
come back to this country over the years to 
come, to the great advantage not only of our 
own shareholders but also of rhe United 
Kingdom Inland Revenue and the United 
Kingdom balance of payments. 


STAFF 

It is very pleasing to me on this occasion 
to have the opportunity of acknowledging the 
hard work of the staff throughout Australia 
during the past year; the Company’s good 
results depend, of course, on their efforts, and 
wc much appreciate the skill and energy with 
which they have conducted operations. Oft 
behalf of the Board and Shareholders I would 
like to extend our thanks to them. I nauirally 
want to pay a special tribute also to Mr G. S. 
Colman, our Australian Director and General 
Manager, and to Mr G. H. Cohnan, our 
Assistant General Manager. On behalf of the 
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Board and Shareholders, I would like to extend 
„ our thanks to rhiomjinA.sdl the other members 
/ c&jta top maoagenmtvj^oup in Melbourne and 
$nu»bpne as will m die sugar nulls. 

V *„ . > d< i ... 

DIRLCIORV VISITS 

« «■ -< H H ’*»* l 

Tn February, 1964, I made a comprehensive 
tour of our Australian operations, to which I 
referred in ray .last Review. 1 again visited 
Australia in October, 1964. and on this occasion 
‘'pent a week in Melbourne having discussion* 
on policy, finance, and administrative matters, 
with the General Management and senior officers 
At the Company’s Head Office. These full dis¬ 
cussions have given me a valuable knowledge 
of the main problems of our Australian opera¬ 
tions and the measures being taken to deal with 
rhem. 

In October and November, the Hon C. R. 
Strutt visited Australia, seeing the *ugar mills 
and a number of cattle and sheep station*, and 
branches in Queensland. He inspected our 
Brisbane, Sydney, and Melbourne offices, and 
while in Victoria saw something of the Western 
District Branches, and die progress at Portland. 
His visit was a useful liaison between rhe Aus¬ 
tralian Staff and the London Board. 


lURRENT YEAR 

T would like to bring shareholders as far as 
possible up-to-date with currenr seasonal 
conditions. 

In Victoria the season has been unusually 
dry: useful rains fell in April over the southern 
half of the State, but other areas and the 
Riverina urgently require rain. 

On rhe Queensland cattle stations good relief 
rain w’as received in early March on the north¬ 
western properties, and generally these stations 
should carry' through the Australian winter; 
Chatsworth and Mount Howftt are drought- 
stricken. Stock numbers on all stations are 
being reduced as far as possible so ns to allow 
us to maintain all our breeding herds. Prices 
for cattle at present are being affected by the 
large numbers coming on the market because of 
the season. 

On the Queensland sheep properties, 
Thylungra urgently needs relief and has had 
some losses; Mount Morris, Terrica and 
Eurella are dry. Terrick Flock and Stud while 
able to carry on, require further rain, while the 
position at Dagworth is reasonable. In New 
South Wales, Buckiinguy sheep station is very 
dry; the two studs, Raby and Oolambeypn, 
while dry, should carry through the winter. 
Sheep are generally still strong, and as many as 
possible have been sold from all our 
stations, though at reduced prices due to 
drought; in particular, our annual Terrick re¬ 
ducing sale in April lightened the two Terrick 
properties by nearly 15,000 sheep, thereby also 
allowing us to retain all our good breeding stock. 

Income for wool in 1965 will be lower than 
that for 1964 owing to lower prices, though there 
has recently been some recovery, and the adverse 
season; agency operations will also be affected 
for the same reasons. 

Rainfall has been low at both Knlamia and 
Pleystowe and the volume of canc for the 1965 
crop will be affected ; though we still look for¬ 
ward to a good crushing, with a total for 
Pleystowe up to last year’s level, but rather less 
for Kalamia. World prices for sugar remain at 
a relatively low level, but we anticipate there 
should be a tendency towards Improvement. 
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Minerals Separation Limited 


Another record year of steady growth 


Accounts 

A further increase in profits continues the 
recoid of steady growth. The Group trading 
profits at £3,573 123 are considerably higher 
than the £2,761,141 achieved in 1963. The 
more important figures, however, are the results 
after provision for taxation and minority 
interests. Here too the increase from £871,519 
in 1963 to £1,051,529 in 1964 is substantial, 
representing a use of 20 6 per cent. Your Board 
recommend a final dividend of 1 6d per ordi¬ 
nary share, making with the interim dividend 
of 6d paid in December, a total of 2s as 
compared with Is 9d in 1963 
This satisfactory increase has been achieved 
despite the reduction in our interest m Foseco 
fiom 77 per cent to approximately 60 per cent 
a* a Jesuit of the offei of Foseco shares to 
Minerals Separation ordinary shareholders at 
30s per shore on a one for ten basis The 
average price for these shares on the London 
Stock Exchange has remained fairly steady 



between 56s and 60s. per share; therefore the 
benefit of this transaction meant a tax-free 
bonus of about 2s. 6d to 3$ for each Minerals 
Separation shaie held. 

The quoted subsidiaries at 3lst December, 
coupled with other quoted investments, showed 
a total market value of £14,579,566 as compared 
with £5,351,817 for the previous year. This 
increase is mainly attributable to the marketing 
of Foseco. 

Acquisitions 

A substantial pait of the proceeds realised from 
the sale of Foseco shares has been used since 
the turn of the year in the acquisition of new 
investments 

During the year both Modern Engineering and 
Vosper weie sold Medical Supply Association 
(Holdings), on the other hand, became a sub¬ 
sidiary again by repurchasing a block of shares 
Since the close of the year a number of further 
acquisitions have been announced, namely — 

Robert McArd Ir Co. The largest manu¬ 
facturer of plastic lavatory seats in the U K. 

Industrial Gifts and Frederick Eisner Well 
known firms in advertising and premium gifts 
for industrial and commercial firms. 

Batehill Specialises in providing finance and 
management assistance to growth companies. 

Bentworth Mlnseps A joint company formed 
with Bentworth Trust to invest in small and 
medium-sued growth companies. 

Daylin Stores A joint venture in Europe for 
the opening, initially in the U.K., of discount 
stores dealing in pharmaceuticals, houseware- 
hardware products and sundries 

Policy 

We are always prepared to consider new 
acquisitions in industrial and commercial com¬ 


Summary of Group Results far year ended 31st December, 

1964. 


1964 

1963 


C 

£ 

Group Net Profit Before Tax 

3.573,123 

2,761,141 

Taxation 

1,747.641 

1,369194 

Group Net Profit After Tax 

1,825,482 

1.391,947 

Attributable to Outside Shareholders 

. 773,953 

520.423 

Attributable to Minerals Separation Limited 

1.061.529 

871,619 

Dividends. Less Tax 

630.600 

572 688 

! Sources of Contribution to Profits 



% 

% 

Foseco 

47.51 

35 54 

Other Subsidiaries 

20.91 

34.24 

Investment Portfolio 

31.68 

30 22 


panies, either on a minority or majority basis. 
The main condition is good continuing and 
progressive management, as it is essential that 
subsidiaries and associated companies of 
Minerals Separation can operate with consider¬ 
able autonomy. On our part we can offer a good 
partnership, world -wide Contacts and experience 
and financial resources. 

We will continue most energeticaflf to pursue 
our policy of expansion both in this country 
and where piacticable internationally with the 
aim of achieving steadily increasing profits. 

Investment Portfolio 

The guiding principle of our investment port¬ 
folio for many years has been to invest in high 
yielding shares, and in larger amounts m 
individual companies than is customary in an 
orthodox Investment Trust. The result once 
again proved to be highly satisfactory, pro¬ 
ducing a dividend income of £690,619 as 
compared with £512,790 in 1963. Our portfolio 
is widely spread and is under constant review 

FOSECO is still our principal contributor of 
profit, having provided over 47 per cent of our 
net revenue. The Group had an excellent year, 
more than doubling its profits. The whole 
Foseco Group is expanding and looks forward 
to continued growth, 

STANDARD INDUSTRIAL HOLDINGS The 
profits of Standard Industrial Holdings, a Group 
in which we hold 51 per cent, amounted to 
£524,352 for the year to 31st December, 1964, 
compared with £531,091 for the similar penod 
in 1963. 

HECHT, LEVIS & KAHN had a trading profit of 
£368,327 compared with £486,484 in the 
previous year, largely due to poor trading in 
the irrigation department of one of the sub¬ 
sidiaries in France. All its other subsidiaries had 
satisfactory profits and it is hoped that in 1965 
better results will be achieved. , 

LEIGH KNIGHT (BRADFORD) had another 
successful year, maintaining their profits prac¬ 
tically on the same fe^el as before, their results 
would have been even better if it had not been 
for the 15 per cent ipiport surcharge which was 
imposed during the height of their spring 
selling season. 

MEDICALSUPPLYASSOCIATION (HOLDINGS) 
1964 was a period of re-(yganisation, pro¬ 
ducing record profits. Exports are being given 
increasing attention and it js hoped to obtain 
useful contracts overseas. 

MINNOW FINANCE This finance eubsidiary 
made a modest profit last year. Further, it 
provtod in a variety of ways a useful addition to 
the activities of the Group. 
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J. LYONS & COMPANY LTD. 

Continuing Development and Expansion 



The Annual General Meeting of J. Ljuns 
& Company Ltd. will be held on 6th Julv, 
1965. at the Strand Palace Hofei, London, 
WC2. 

I he following is the StalcinciH by the 
Chairman, Sir Samuel Salmon, which has 
been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended 31st March, 
1965: 

It is with the deepest icgiet th.it I must 
mention the loss \\c siifkied on M.iy 3t)ih 
hy the death of Mi B. A Salmon Me 
served the Company for moie than 45 vuis 
»nd was appointed to the Board in 1927, 
becoming Chairman in J%l. He w is un 
rnmg m his devotion to the Company’s 
inteicsts ind in his consideration foi the 
well uc ot the start We ilwiys valued h«s 
wise counsel ind lus loss is keenly kit by 
us all 

As mentioned in the Repoil, we hive 
ippomtcd thiee new LmpIoyd^Dueciois 
The new Diiectois have all lendcred out 
standing service for manv sears ind now 
hold pnncipal positions in Ihe Company 
Mi Badham is Dcput\ C liict Complioller 
Mi Dyei is Chief AccounUnt and Mr 
Young is Chief Exccutiv: oj the Catcnng 
Division We welcome them is colleagues 
on the Boaid 

Last September Mr Muik Boeod an 
Employ^ Directoi, ictired after more thin 
forty two yeais* seivice Mi BogoJ started 
in oui Laboratoiies and then tiansfcncd to 
the Ice Cream Dcpaitment, where he played 
a major pait in the development of the 
business he was appointed a Diieuoi in 
1958. We wish him a happy letnement 

The Rcpoit and Accounts accompanying 
this Statement are for the year ended 31 si 
Match, 1965, and include the balance sheet 
of the Company and the consolidated 
balance sheet and profit and loss account 
of the Group comprising the parent com 
pany and its subsidiaries. 

THE YEAR’S TRADING 

Erom the consolidated profit and loss 
account it will be seen that the pt ofit before 
taxation and minority inteiest is £3,250.984 
compared with £2.950,923 for the previous 
year. The net profit for the yeai attribu¬ 
table to the parent company is £2,240,621 
compared with £1,794,354. 

Following the recommendation of the 
London Stock Exchange we issued on 
30tb November last an interim report, on 


the results lor the six months ended 30th 
September 1964. bo as to enable Stock 
holders to see the full year's Jesuits along 
side those shown m the inlcum lepoit theic 
is appended to this Statement a table pre 
pued on ihe same basis as the table in the 
mtei un icpoit. which lepeals the figiues tor 
the hall yc.ii and adds the corresponding 
liguics for the full year The figures in the 
uble repicseni tiading piofits befoie lava 
non and thus cannot all be identified m the 
((.counts which arc piepaied on a dilLicnt 
basis. 

As w is 1 oiCi ist at the time of the 
c ipitalisaimn issue last March wc pjopose 
lmal dividends of 2s pei unit on the 
O.dinaiy and A (non voting) Ordinary 
slocks (including the new issue), and of 4 8d 
pei unit or shaie on ihe Piopoitionil Piolit 
stock tiul B Piopoitional Piolit shines 
1 lie loiul amount ol these dividends, it pud 
on the ctpital beloic the recent capilalisa 
non issue would have represented incieases 
o! 6d pci unit on the Ordinaly and A” 
inon voting) Oidmary stocks and 1 2d pei 
unit on the Propoitionii Pioht siock and 

B ' Piopoiinitial Piolit shaies J he pro 
posed final dividends togethei with the 
intcMim dividends, absoib ihe net sum of 
175 3 801 and the dividends paid and accrued 
on Pielcicncc and Piefeired Oiclinaiy stocks 
amount to 1315,180. making a total of 
tl 068 981 An amount of t705,000. which 
is equal to tax * chef on investment allow 
ances. has been translened to capital 
icseivc, leaving 1154,443, being the balance 
ol net piolit for the year. To this must be 
added 11.148.543 biought foiward fiom the 
previous ycai and an amount of £2.071.681 
in respect of dividends received (net) from 
subsidiary companies and paid out of past 
piofits, making a total of t3,374,667, After 
deducting transfers to iescrves and a pio 
vision lor diminution in value of tiadc 
investments, theie is a balance of £1.124.667 
to be earned foiward in the profit and loss 
account. I his has been a ycai of veiy heavy 
capital expenditure and the capital allow 
ances for income tax and profits tax are 
exceptionally high ; consequently there is a 
reduction in tax liability 

We aie pleased to report a fui ther increase 
in the Group's net profit, despite the fact 
that this has been a year ol mixed fortunes 
The results ol the ice cream group of com 
pames were, as expected, much belter than 
for the previous year, mainly because of the 
economies achieved since the mergers, but 
also because of more favourable weather. 


Ihcic was a modest ovciall iikieisc in turn 
ovcr-foi the Group as a whole, but in some 
ol the divisions the turnover was not sufli 
uently buoyant to ottset tnueased costs. 

Because of these increased costs we had 
to raise many of our puces. Some people 
nny believe that this was all that needed (o 
be done it is sometimes too icaddy assumed 
that a business can always insulate itself 
from the effects ol rising costs simply bv 
putting up prices. 1 his may be partly true 
where a business monopolizes Ms pit titular 
maikct or where it seivcs a maikct in which 
demand is idatively constant But in food 
manutacluring and calenng. which are highly 
competitive industiies. to increase puces is 
to run the risk of diverting custom, not so 
much towards direct competitors, who are 
likely to be expci icnung much the same 
piessuixs, as to wauls substitute pioduds and 
suykcs In competitive conditions a piuc 
mu case is essentially a last rcsotf. not an 
easy vv is out Om policy h is always been 
to try to hold down puces and absoib 
inuctscd costs hy greitei efficiency, but 
theu is a point on the graph ol rising costs 
when one can no lonuer look to gieiter 
Jhcitncv. or a flighti volume ot sales, to 
icsioic the piofitabdity of a given product 
It is at this point thjt the risk of increasing 
the puce must be accepted 

IVONS BAKERY 

Dunng the year our division dealing in 
cakes, swiss rolls, and other affiliated lines 
(foimuly known as the Bakery Division) 
idoptcd the house name ol l yons Bakery.” 

I his name, along with attiactivc new design 
styling for the division's packaging and road 
vehicles, is already becoming familiar to 
the public 

Although the rate of expansion in the cake 
maikct as a whole has slowed down, our 
own cake business has continued to grow 
faster than the national average rate, thus 
increasing our market share. We occupy 
a strong position m this Increasingly com¬ 
petitive field and we have comprehensive 
plans for enhancing that position with the 
development of new products, sales methods, 
and merchandizing techniques. 

BREAD DIVISION 

The Bread Division has achieved the 
volume of sales for which we planned. Since 
the nafjonal consumption of bread per head 
of population is at best static, the enlarged 

Continued Overleaf 
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J. LYONS & COMPANY LTD. 

Continued from previous page 


vhuic ot the tol.il maikct at which we aim 
can mil} he obtained by relentlessly pursuing 
ellicicncv in pioduclion. distribution. and 
sales 

"Ihcie are now live I vous Bread units 
making up the division, the units me 
strategical!} placed in different parts of the 
south ol England. At Bristol a new auto 
malic bread plant has iust been installed, 
to give greater capacity and ttexibilitv in 
meeting the growing demand foi mu 
products. This is the second such plant 
to be installed there within five years. Oui 
other units are uNo expanding and additional 
plant is being installed in the bukenes to 
keep piice with lising sales. Plans aie undci 
way for the creation ot lurthci units to seivc 
main areas outside those which we at 
present cover. 

I he public has recently been made nu»ie 
aware of speciality breads in addition to 
the more traditional varieties, and the range 
ot bread, rolls and buns which we offer has 
been cnlaigcd according!}. Criticisms arc 
levelled from time to time at the bread sold 
nowadays as cvnipurcd with ihe bread of the 
past, but in oui opinion the public has ncvci 
befote enjoyed such a wide choice in this 
field, not lias the general sl.mda»d ol bicad 
baking evei been highei. 

CATERING 

We have Continued to develop and expand 
oui catering business, but the past year has 
noi been an eas\ one. Costs rose steeply, 
notably those loi raw materials and wages, 
hut turnover did not increase fast enough 
this year to outweigh the effect of these 
highei costs and of heavy* renovation expen 
diture 

'l he legend of the Krocudcio ended last 
T ebruury. after nearly 70 years. We decided, 
with regret, that as the future of Piccadilly 
Circus was so uncertain indeed it still is 
we should not he justified in making the vciy 
expensive renovations which would have 
been needed to keep this restaurant open. 
1 he property has been let on a short lease 
and wc can repossess it by arrangement 
when we need it foi development. 

The significant changes in eating habits 
which have been taking place during the last 
few yeurs have continued. People own afford 
to go out tor u meal on many more occasions 
than in the past : to an increasing extent they 
now prefer to go by Cur, and the problems 
pf trathe congestion and parking in city 
centres have put a premium on restaurants 
situated close to where people live. We uic 
therefore concentrating at present on dc 
vetopiug a variety of smaller establishments 
in residential areas and country towns, in¬ 
cluding steak houses, seafood and contincn 


tal style rcsiauiants and public houses 
Meanwhile the process ol le-stvling our tea 
shops continues, and during the year ovei 
80 ol them have been modernised. 

It is too eiiily to say what longterm cllect 
the new restriction on business c\pcnse> 
allowances will have upon the catering trade, 
but clearly it cannot help 

ii:A DIVISION 

The most impoitant development in the 
activities of this division, which also deals 
in coffee products and groceries, has been 
in the field of instant coffee. In agreement 
with the Chock Full O'Nuts Corporation of 
the USA. a joint company has been formed 
to manufacture instant coffee and to maiket 
it in this country and on the continent ot 
Europe. The joint company is known as 
Sol Cafe 1 imited and we have a 51 per cent 
interest in its equity capital : it began opera 
lions on 1st April. 196L Sol Cafe Limited 
has taken over our instant coffee factory at 
Greenford, which was recently enlarged to 
meet increased demand, particularly in the 
important and growing market for instant 
coffee packed under retailers’ own labels ; 
the new company will enjoy a sizeable sliaic 
of this market. It will also manufacture 
Lyons Instant Cotree for sale by the parent 
company. 

GLACIER FOODS LIMITED 

In the second year since the meiger of 
the three ice cream businesses (Lyons Maid. 
Fldorado and Neilsons) Glacier Foods 
Limited and its subsidiaries made a subsun 
tial profit, of which £194.741 is attributable 
to the Company, compared with a loss for 
the previous year of which the Company’s 
share was £266.539. Phis was a most wcl 
come achievement, but part of the improve¬ 
ment can be attributed to the wide dillcrcncc 
between the below-itverage weather in 1961 
and the above-average weather in 1964, and 
it must be pointed out that the Glacier Foods 
business—in common, we believe, with the 
ice cream industry generally—is not operat¬ 
ing at a rate of profitability adequate both 
to service the capital employed and to main¬ 
tain a progressive policy. The Industry is 
still suffering fiom the effect of purchase 
tax. which cost Glacier Foods atone over 
£1.51)0.000 in 1964, and we were disappointed 
that the Chancellor of Ihe Exchequer did not 
sec fit in his April Budget to reduce or rc 
move this tax. We hope that he will be able 
to do so before long. 

PLEASURE FOODS LIMITED 

Pleasure Foods has made further progress. 
More Wimpy Bais. including the first drive- 


ins have been opened by independent oper.t- 
tois undei licence from the company and 
the total numbci ol Wimpy Bars is now 
375. Pleasure I oods has also concluded 
an agreement with The Golden fcgg 
Resmurunts (Holdings) Limited lot the lor 
matinn of a joint company to develop 
Golden Egg rcslaiuanls on a franchise Kims 
outside I ondon 0 


IROPAX LIMITED 

r lhe teorgumsution ol one of our u.idc 
investments. l iopa\ I imiled. the frozen 
lood company resulting trom the merger ot 
the Lyons Food Division. Fro pax l imited 
and Eskimo Foods Limited, has taken longer 
than was at first anticipated and consequently 
the trading results have been disappointing 
The provision for trade investments, which 
has been increased by a tmnsfci from piolit 
and loss account, is considered adequate to 
covei anv diminution in their value. 


ENGLISH KIT UTRIC-LEO-M ARGON! 
COMPUTERS LIMITED 

During the year our remaining sharehold¬ 
ing in the computer company now called 
English Eleciric-Leo-Marconi Computers 
Limited was sold to The English Electric 
Company. Limited, who had offered to 
acquire the shares so that they could ic- 
oiganize their computer activities and apply 
to them the rescaich and development re¬ 
sources of their principal electronics sub¬ 
sidiary. The Marconi Company. We had 
enjoyed a happy partnership with English 
Electric since they first acquitcd an interest 1 
in LEO Computers Limited in 1962. and wc 
should have liked this puitnership U> con¬ 
tinue, However, we came to the conclusion 
that it was in our own and the computer 
company's interests to leave the company’s 
future development entirely In the hands of 
English Electric. At their request IVfr 
Anthony Salmon, one of our Directors, re¬ 
mains on the Board of English Electric l eo 
Marconi Computers Limited. 

We are proud to have been pioneers |n 
applying computers to business operations; 
It was in the quest for improved efficiency 
in our business that we originally entered 
this field in 1949. and af that time we couUJ 
not have gained the necessary knowledge 
and experience in any other wgy. The term*' 
on which we eventually relinquished our 
shareholding In the ^computer company 
meant that we recovered virtually the wholj^ 
cost of developing u series of computet 
systems adapted to the needs of our own 
business, culminating In the LF.O Ilf install 
lation at Cadbv Hall, which is now fully 
commissioned. 
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OtHER SUBSIDIARY AND 
ASSOCIATED COMPANN S 

It will be noied that, as la*,t >ear. there is 
included with the accounts a statement ex* 
plaining the main activities ot the parent 
company and its subsidiary and associated 
companies. This time we have also indi¬ 
cated the percentage of the equity share 
*. ipnal of each subsidiary and associated 
company which is owned by the patent 
company 

We continue to derive much benefit from 
our^assouation through Celebrity Holdings 
Limited with J W. J reneh & Co. I united, 
who arc now our main flour suppliers Mr 
Hugh Joseph, a General VLnngu ot the 
Company, has been appointed to the Board 
of Hcnth 

We have taken an inteiesi ol 11 per cent 
m the equity ol Empuc (Ciicnng) Company 
I muted, which since 1961 has been our part 
ncr in the outdoor c tiering emeipnse, Town 
«SL County Catering Company I muted 

Wc hive acquired the outstanding 
minouty inteiest (49 per cent) in the capital 
of Hcmy feltcr I lmitcd, winch manufac 
lures meat pioducts In iccenr yeirs Tclfei 
his hten pi ivmg an inucasiugly impoitant 
ole as a siippjici to the pnent company 
tnd orhci companies in the Gioup , these 
opu itions have been ot consideiable 
idvamage to the Company in the pa>t and 
will become ijiucasingly import ini in the 
I inure Wc tlicicioic thought it w is 
desirable foi fellei to become*a wholly 
owned subsidiaiy 

As it was considcied thn the complete 
ntcgiation into the (iioiid ot Symbol 
Biscuits limited i subsidniy company, 
would be benefiuil to the Gioup an ollei 
was made foi the outsi tnding shirks of 
Symbol, and as mentioned in the Dncctors 
Rcpoil acceptances foi all but a small 
numbci ot the shares had been iccuved by 
the end ol the year 

We hive also acquired the entue shaie 
capital of R. Johnstone & Son Limned ol 
Glasgow, an old established manufacture! of 
meat pies and bakciy pioducts, theieby 
strengthening our position in this held in 
Scotland. 

Sara Lee I muted, on becoming a wholly 


owned subsidiary company, has changed its 
name to Morning Bakcncs Limited and it 
continues to trade in pre packaged cakes in 
the flight! price range 

In our opinion it would be misleading to 
U) to illustrate the effect of corporation 
tax and the Other provisions contained m 
the Finance Bill by applying them to last 
year's results We can say, however, that on 
balance the effect ol the pioposals would 
ha\c been to increase our total tax bill and 
to reduce the amount available foi dividends 
ind ictained piofit 

Wc expect to isssue on Will November 
nest an inletim leport, on the iexults for the 
six months ending on 30th Septembci, 1965 
I he London Stock Exchange now lequne any 
such report to be published simultaneously 
with the declaration of an interim dividend. 
In the past we have declared mtenm divi¬ 
dends early in November, but the full results 
of the Cnoup foi the halt ycai aie not avail 
i hie until the end of Novcmbei. It will 
thucloie be necessary to postpone from 
1st December until the middle ol that month 
ihe pa>mcnt of interim dividends on the 
Oidinaiy, “A" (non voting) Oidinaiy and 
Piopoitional Profit stocks and “B” Pro* 
pomonul Piofit shares 

As we think il dcxnable to avoid too gieat 
i dispanty between mtenm tod final divi¬ 
dends, we intend, unless prevented by 
unlorese.n circumstances, to pdy in Decem¬ 
ber, 1965, intciim dividends of l/-d. per unit 
on the Otdin-try and A’ (non voting) 
Ordinal y stocks and of 2 4d pci unit oi 
shaie on the Piopoitional Profit slock and 
the *B” Propoittonal Profit shares These 
dividends will be of the same amounts per 
unit oi share as last yeai's mtenm dividends, 
luit because of the increase in the issued 
cipital lluy will represent a largei piopoi 
non ol the likely total dividends foi the ycat. 

On behalf of the Board, and on behalf of 
Stockholders, J wish once again to thank all 
the staff lor their loyalty and zeal and to 
pay a special tribute to the massive pan 
played by our managers at all levels in 
maintaining the Company s progiess Much 
of our confidence in the future icsts on their 
skill and cfioit. 


COMPARATIXE T\Bf E OF TRADING RESULTS (BEFORE TAXATION) 


Six months ended Full year ended 
30th September , 31st Match 
1964 1963 1965 1964 


Profit before adjusting tor minority interest . 

ProfitiUtubutable to shareholders outside the Gioup 
Loss attributable to shareholders outside the Group 


Profit attnbutahlc to J. L>ons & Company Limited 


£000x 

iOOOs 

£000* 

kOOOs 

1,660 

1,295 j 

3.251 

2,951 

103 

- 

540 


— 

302 

— 

239 

ii557 

1,597 ' 

2,711 

3,190 


Jr LYONS Sc COMPANY LTD., CADBV HALL, LONDON, W.14 


VC wm BONDOR 
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Th* (hifty-WVenflt AiAm' General Meeting 
of Kayser Bonder Ltd., will be held on July 9th 
in London. 


The following ate extracts from £& circulated 


The results now submitted disclose a further 
serious setback for the Group due tp reduced 
profits in the Parent Company had in overall 
loss in the Subsidiary Companies. Vigorous 
action has been taken to improve the Parent 
Company’s position and that of those Subsidiary 
Companies which operated at a 16*1.,.in par- 
ucular steps are being taken to strengthen the 
top management structure After a setback of 
this magnitude the benefits of the measures 
taken take time to make themselves felt and 
as far as the current year is concerned ldsses due 
to reorganisation and termination of activities 
will inevitably affect profitability. 


Whilst the Parent Company again achieved 
a small increase in turnover, costs have continued 
ro rise with no compensating increases in selling 
prices. The reduction ui profits is W the mam 
accounted for by disappointing trade in the last 
and normally most active quarter of the year 
and by substantial stock write downs. Further¬ 
more some merchandise was produced at too 
low a gross profit margin. The development 
of children's outer wear has proved costly and 
this activity has now been terminated. 


MA\FAIR MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Tin Ma>fmr Manufactuiing Company again 
pioved unpiofitdblc, and whereas in the earlier 
pait of the >ear aq improvement in its results 
was reported, by the end pf the year its losses 
were m fact greater than in the previous year 
Drastic action was called for and m view of 
the losses made at the Bnxton and Belfast 
factories, it was decided to concentrate pro¬ 
duction m its largest and most modem factory at 
Portadown. 

The profit for the year before providing for 
taxation amounts to £13,367 compared with 
£320,985 last year and there remains a profit 
after tax of only £1,458 as against £190,898 in 
1963. The provision of £50,753 for Overseas 
Tax relates to the Australian Company and re¬ 
flects the increased profits there. The Prefer¬ 
ence Dividend amounting to £27,563 has been 
paid but the Board regrets that it cannot recom¬ 
mend the payment of a Dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock m respect of the past financial 
year. 

A setback of this nature leaves its aftermath 
of problems. Some of the measures already 
taken such as the elimination of children's outer 
wear and the closing of two Mayfair factories 
are already effective, but others as for instance 
those relating to the German Company where 
the new arrangements can only come Into force 
at the half year, will not prevent some adverse 
effect on this year’s results. 

The liquid position of the group has suffered 
through tfye lack of profits and the enfcrqgchment 
on reserves, and the bank indebtedness is in 
consequence at present too high. In the circum¬ 
stances the immediate outlook must be viewed 
with caution 
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TRANSPORT HOLDING COMPANY 


ROAD RAS',1-NDE H SHIP ‘ N(i ■ TRAVEL AND A N C11 I A R Y F A C11 IT IF S 


Service to the public 

combined with enterprise and profitability 


CONSTITUTION ft STRUCTURE 

The Transport Holding Company, formed under 
the Act of ig6a. Is not a “Nationalised Industry ’. 
Nor is it a Public Board of the usual kind. 

It works through nearly a hundred subsidiary 
and associated companies in fields as diverse as 
road haulage, bus services, stripping, tourism 
and vehicle manufacture. Each company is 
responsible for its individual business, and exists 
as part—often a small part—of the industry to 
which it belongs and in which it is expected to 
compete profitably. In this way, and given this 
••mixed economy , a due measure of public 
accountability h reconciled with the full rigours 
of commercial business. 

The companies arc organised into certain loose 
groupings, with co-ordinating mechanisms as 
necessary, and the whole structure is flexible and 
decentralised in character. However, like most 
other financial or industrial groups, the Holding 
Company sets the basic patterns of organisation 
and the major objectives of policy, selects the 
higher boards and managements and exercises 
budgetary and other controls, deals centrally 
with finance, undertakes central economic re¬ 
search, and in general provides the essential 
leadership. 


PROFITS fir FINANCE 

Total profits in 1064 were £17-5 million. This 
rep r es e nted 14*3% of die Capital Debt of the 
Company, or 11*5% of the Capital plus Re¬ 
serves. 

No capital was raised from outside during the 
year. The Capital Debt to the Minister—in 
effect the equity capital— remained unchanged 
at £122.5 million. The ‘'dividend’* was equival¬ 
ent to 84%; the rest of the profit was ploughed 
back. Reserves have risen from £23.8 million in 
1963 to £29*8 million in 1964. Credits of £10 
nruUGon with the banks remained almost unused. 
Longer-term finance will be required in due 
course to meet die rising cost of asset-replace¬ 
ment in inflationary conditions, and, in addition, 
to cope with any expansion that might be 
necessary. 

The question arises whether the capital structure 
might not be re-considercd, and put on a basis 
more normal for a commercial concern. 


PUBLIC REGULATION- 
AN ACTIVE YEAR 


The year 1064 saw much discussion and 
guadoning of the basis of transport regulation. 
This arose chiefly out of the problems of peak 
tuenger traffics inside conurbations. Indeed, 
attecl got out of perspective. After all, some 
I thousand million tons of goods were earned 
> and down tike country; excluding coal, over 
went by road, and profitably. Nor was this 
a prune cause of road congestion. Over 
artess of the longer-distance work of 
_„oad Services is earned out at night; the 
_demands for road space are not set by com¬ 
mercial traffics In other words, the Idea that 
“getting the lorries off the roads 2 ' will solve the 


road problem is erroneous, though admittedly it 
might help (at great cost to the country) with 
the deficits of the iailwa>s. 

Motor Tendon 

In October, having regard to suggestions from 
various quarters that taxation of goods vehicles 
ought to be greatly increased, the Holding 
Company submitted to the Geddes Committee a 
memorandum demonstrating that all classes of 
road users on all categories of roads are paying 
more in taxation than their carefully calculated 
share of road costs. If capital expenditure were 
spread o\ er 40 years aud financed on a sinking- 
fund basis, the surplus in 1962 would have been 
over £300 million —sufficient to halve the rate 
of taxation. (Fuel tax has since been increased 
by 18% and the excise licence duty on goods 
vehicles by 50%.) 

The facts and conclusions of this memorandum 
have not been seriously challenged. 

Carriers* Licences 

In evidence to the Geddes Committee the 
Holding Company suggested that the main 
objective of Licensing control should be to raise 
the status and standards of the road haulage 
industry; to improve quality rather than to limit 
quantity; to increase stability whilst leaving 
scope for die small operator and new entrant 
whose contribution to the vigour and freshness 
of the industry is so important; to maintain com¬ 
petition without mutual destruction; to further 
good order without rigidity; and to continue 
freedom for the "C” Licence holder. 


Bus Iiocssb| 

Notwithstanding the complete freedom of the 
railways outside London, die regular bus 
services are still closely controlled as to service 
and price. The quasi-judicial functions of the 
Regional Traffic Commissioners are regarded, 
however, as a most valuable feature in die main¬ 
tenance of these wide-spread public services, and 
this the Holding Company has made dear. 

Vehicle Construction and Use 

A welcome modernising of the Ministry re¬ 
gulations governing road vclricles took place 
during the year, and the economic benefit will be 
felt as soon as fleets are renewed on any scale. 

DEVELOPMENT 

The Holding Company is interested in any 
publie transport of goods and persons, whether 
by a single means (except “throughout" transits 
by railway or canal) or by a combination of 
means. But it is especially interested in those 
techniques that are likely to develop further in 
future. 

Techniques winch offer direct or door-to-door 
transit will be at a premium, notwithstanding a 
seeming expensiveness in other respects, and 
arrangements which “fit together" a transport 
service with that which it serves will often be 
more economic than arrangements which took 
to fit together the different forms of transport. 
Above all, quality of service, and especially its 


reliability and flexibility, will rise further In 
importance and the attractions of cheapness, 
narrowly in terpreted, will become comparative¬ 
ly less. Development is likely to favour those 
forms of service which produce a pattern of 
“small and spread", and which avoid over¬ 
sophistication. 

Accordingly the Holding Company Is en¬ 
couraging, for example, the roll-on/roll-off ship, 
the roadrailer, the specialised types of lorry, bus 
and container, the small port at Felixstowe and 
the fresh development at Europoort, and the 
non-conventiona! techniques generally; it is also 
encouraging the sub-division of its road haulage 
according to the nature of service acquired. 
Likewise the Holding Company keeps a close 
watch on more speculatec developments such 
as the Hovercraft, the expansion of ski-lifis in 
Scotland, the so-called RRollways, and other 
such itenu. 

EXPANSION 

The Holding Company does not favour ex¬ 
pansion for its own sake, but there are many cir¬ 
cumstances in which expansion is proper, and 
even necessary. One reason is that the world’s 
demand for transport continues to grow. This is 
true not only oi personal travel but also of 
freight requirements. 

Specially affected will be thorn* techniques in 
which the Holding Company is interested. In 
road haulage alone the Hall Report predicted an 
expansion ranging from 40% to 70% in die next 
10 years. 


CO-ORDINATION 

Taking Development and Expansion together, 
diere is no doubt that the look of transport and 
of transport problems will be very different by 
the end of the century, but the exact shape can¬ 
not be prophesied. Transport today represents 
about one-sixth of the country’s economic 
activity, and is as complex, as fluctuating, and as 
rapidly evolving as the fives of the many different 
communities it serves. Attempts to imprison this 
future in a “blue-print" of today's design or to 
hold it back by unduly restrictive regulation are 
to be deprecated. 

This does not mean, of course, that no pro¬ 
cesses of regulation and co-ordination are re¬ 
quired. Indeed, a great deal goes on already 
(a) within the Holding Company, (b) throughout 
each transport industry individually, (c) with 
customers, and (d) between different transport 
industries. During 1964 there were develop¬ 
ments under all these heads, and the Holding 
Company was in the van, but co-ordination 
under the last head becomes undesirable, and 
ultimately unworkable, if taken too far. It must 
depend, chiefly, on the co-ordination of national 
policies, including control over investment in the 
great works of engineering which are basic to 
transport, rather than on the co-ordination of 
operating detail. If customers are to have 
reasonable freedom of choice, including the 
ability to "escape" to their own transport, this 
implies leaving a good measure of freedom for 
the operator. 

But within a suitable framework of fiscal policy 
and other national policies, assisted by the work 
of the new Regional Councils and Boards, 
operators can be influenced to “co-ordinate" in 
quite some degree, and on a flexible and con¬ 
tinuously self-modifying pattern. Assuming this 
to be the, objective,, it goes without laying that 
competition between operators should be placed 
oa reasonably lair terms as regards general re¬ 
gulation, licensing, taxation and/or financial 
assistance, and facilities for development. 
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ROAD HAULAGE 

Gross earnings /ji.i mil lion; about 1 6,000 
vehicles, or one-sixth of total Vehicles of pro- 
lcbsionul carriers; divided between general 
haulage, contract veliii les, ferry ser\ if cs. panels, 
housdiold removals, heavy haulage, tank haul¬ 
age, meat, and certain experimental develop- 
)nenis Midi a* the inadrailer. Neatly all these 
a< livitics improved iheir piofits substantially. 
Improvement is attributed to many fat tors in¬ 
cluding general buoyancy of trade, but also to 
tin'*ability with which the individual mariage- 
nic nts, made freer and nunedirer tly a< f mmtable 
b> 1 e-organisation, have been able to make and 
exploit their opportunities. 

The Panels company, which offers a nation¬ 
wide service, carried a record volume of 
100.000,000 parcels. There are now over 1,600 
dueit trunking opnalinm an u n beat able soon e of 
economy, speed and flexibility— and the pro¬ 
gramme of new detxits has been accelerated. 
The General Haulage company in particular 
raised its operating efficiency, and fewer and 
larger vehicles with a lesser stall' worked more 
miles and cat ried <1 greater tonnage. 

Whereas the outlook could be aliened .seriously 
by still heavier taxation on road users, changes 
in licensing, intensificatiorf of rate-rutting 
(especially by subsidised railways) and co¬ 
ordination measures restricting mad transport, 
the road haulage industry remain* vigoious and 
expansive and on balance the tonnages moving 
by toad ate likelv to inc tease. 

BUSES 

Gross earnings of subsidi.u ics >£73-4 million and 
proportionate share in associated, inmpanics 
(say) £25 million; subsidiary ami associated 
1 ompanies together cmiiiol about 25,000 buses 
and coaches, and piovide about tto (, „ of Mage- 
carriage services omwitli the muni( ipahties and 
I.ondon Transport. 

Introduction of bus services upon the closure of 
uneconomic railway seivkes was on a smaller 
sc.de than expected, and the bus companies 
suifered loss thcieon. How-cver, the Railways 
Boa id wcic. iuloimrd towards the end of die 
ycai that nu claims would be made* by Holding 
< ompaiiy Mibsiili.o ies. 

Piofits were slightly higher than tin pool year 
of rqfi'V Despite the growing use of private cars 
and other changes in social habits, tin* filling, 
Scottish and B.E.T. groupings should be able- - 
given die right policies and sensible pooling and 
Luigading arrangements, and assuming they are 
not undermined by deficit-financed railway and 
municipal services or by the creation of con¬ 
urbation monoliths embracing large territories 
- to c outinue to make ends mcc’r and give a good 
spread ol service for many years to eome. 


SHIPPING 

<iross earnings /,'6 million; tj ships owned, 
and 11 ships on charter. 

Atlantic Steam Navigation so vices 10 Northern 
Ireland, Eire and the Continent, based on roll- 
on/roll-off and (otiluincr operations, broke all 
pievious iccords for earnings. Plans for new 
services from Felixstowe to Anlvvap and Rotter¬ 
dam arc w-cll advanced and new* and belter- 
ccpupped terminals have been or soon will be in¬ 
augurated at Felixstowe, Tilbury and Europnort. 
Tlus future is viewed with confidence. 

Associated Humber Line services based on con¬ 
ventional ships operating liom Hull to northern 
( outinenial ports did not do so well. Labour 
difficulties disiuplcd sailings, upset shippers and 
lost husinevs, but thcie were otbei dinit allies as 
well. The outlook is not particnlaily good, but 
with an energetic exploration of the possibilities 
ofrhanging over to unit loads, A.H I.. will hope 
to improve a difficult position, 

TRAVEL fr TOURISM 

Sales in excess of £1 00 million; issue «»f iiavrllci*' 
c licqucs also gicatci; nflicos of Looks maintained 
lliioughouL United Kingdom, United State*, 
the East and Far East, Australasia, South 
Africa and the Continent of Europe. Much of rest 
of world covered by agency agreement with 
YVagrms-l.itS. A good if sometime's difficult year 
with increased profits. Streamlining of the 
organisation and a 1 e-casting nml expansion of 
the facilities helped l*> meet competition in the 
tourist indtistiy winch daily glows more intense* 

MANUFACTURING 

Total output in 1964 was worth £5*4 million. 
Bristol Commercial Vehicles Ltd., which manu¬ 
factures chassis and engines lew the bus. sub¬ 
sidiaries, was overhauled and pruned and is now 
on a stable and healthy basis ready to take 
advantage of opportunities the future may hold. 
Eastern Coach Works Ltd. manufartuics bodies 
to go with these bus chassis and Star Bodies 
makes and repairs bodies and calw for the road 
haulage subsidiaries. 

T he Minister liasremov ed the spec ial icsuklions 
on capacity and output imposed lij hi.s jnc- 
deerssor and has indicated his readiness to re¬ 
consider the statutory pmhibition which limits 
ihrsr companies to mnimfuc hue foi internal use 
and inhibits them lioin exploiting their full 
potential. Meantime, the possibilities of in¬ 
troducing the most rmxlrrn techniques and 
broadening the basis of design and development 
are being pursued. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

T he Holding Compam lias substantial iniercsts 
in various activities sm l> .is David MaeBiaync 


Ltd. 150-50 with Coast Lines Ltd.), providing 
steamer services in the Western Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland with ancillary bits and 
haulage srrvlces; Northern Ireland Carriers Ltd., 
a rompany established jointly with the Northern 
Ji eland Government onr a 56-50 basis at the 
end of 196 c British Roadrailrr Services Ltd., 
established on a 50-50 basis with British Railways 
to exploit the possibilities of the roadrailerjwhich 
is designed to run on both road and rail. 

INDUSTRIAL * PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The Holding Company maintains no Public 
Relations Department. It is for the subsidiaries 
to create ana answer for their own personality 
and image, preferably on a local “face to fare* 
basis. They also conduct their own negotiations 
on salaries, wages and conditions of service, 
either as a sub-group (c.g. road haulage) Or as 
individual companies through the machinery of 
the industry to which each belongs (c.R. in 
buses). 

However, the Holding Company assists where 
Members of Parliament, and others, find it 
essential to refer matters to the Company, or 
where questions of national importance Arise. 
And, of course, the Company has a special re¬ 
lationship with the Minister and hit advisers, to 
whom the Holding Company is grateful ibr 
their co-operation and understanding, and with¬ 
out whom the difficult reconciliation between 
i lie com mere ial nature of die Holding Company 
ami the political or administrative problems 
flowing from its ownership could not have been 
sustained. 

Once a year, moreover, the Holding Company 
comes before Parliament and the Public in the 
pioduciion of its Annua? Report, and to this it 
gives a suitably wide circulation—of which the 
foregoing digest k an example. 

THE FUTURE 

The future is regarded with a measure of con- 
fidence, subject to reservations which stem 
muinly from the uncertainties that lie ahead Air 
transport over and above the ordinary fluctu¬ 
ations in economic activity, c.g. increases in 
motor taxation, changes in licensing, measures 
resulting from enquiries into co-ordination, 

« man haliou studies, and demands for the re¬ 
integration, i.r. subordination of road to rail. 
Bui so long as the future is not imprisoned, as 
remarked, in a “blue-print’' oi today's design, and 
so long as the organisation of the Transport 
Holding Company preserves its structural 
flexibility and constitutional balance, a readi- 
new to sci7e the great opportunities to come, 
and its commercial freedom, there is every hope 
of a continuing profitability and an incieasing 
nu a sure of serv ice to the public. 


SALIENT FIGURES 1964 

1963 

CONSOLIDATED PROFITS f13 8m. 

Capital Debt to Minister of Transport Cl2? 5m 

Capital Borrowings from Minister 

during year mi 

Profits psr cent of Capital Debt 11 ■ 2% 

Paid to Minister for interest on Capital 
Debt and transfer out of Revenue 
Surplus (gross equivalent) C9 3m. 

Total ' dividend" per cent of Capital 
Debt 7 flit 

Profits retained in business f 3 Om. 

Capital Dsbt and Reserves El 40.3m. 

Profits par cant of Capital Debt and _ 

Reserves 9‘4% 


PROFILE OF MAIN INTERESTS 


1964 


Book Values of 

Staff 


Profit* 


S'laitltoldina* 

Employed 

im.4 

More them 1963 

£17 5m. 


fm 

Cm. 

Cm 

Road Haulage 

49 

34 000 

7-3 

2 6 

£122 5m. 

Road Passenger 

97 

80,000 

8 6 

o a 


Shipping 

6 

1.000 

0 6 

-0 J 

nil 

Travel and Tour.sm 

4 

5000 

1 -7 

0-3 

Manufacturing 

3 

2000 

0-3 

0.2 

14 '3% 

Miscellaneous 

1 

— 

0-1 

— 



Cl 60m. 


18 7 



Net Interest paid by Holding Company on 
deposits, Headquarters exponses, etc. 1 ■ 2 


£4 5m. 


Cl7Sm. - 


£152 3m. 
11 5 % 


As regards associated undertakings, i| is dividends received that are 
included in the Profits column, and their staffs sra Included in 
proportion tb Holding Company’s fmsrest. 
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MECCA ... 

RESTAURANTS • BANQUETING HALLS • PRIVATE SUITES • CAPES • HOTELS • DANCE HALLS • BINGO CASINOS 
SILVER BLADES ICE RINKS LTD. • ROLLER RINKS • BILLIARD HALLS • DISCOTHEQUES 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, JUNE 17, 1965 
AT THE EMPIRE BALLROOM, LEICESTER SQUARE, WI 


Trading profit (including interest received).. 

Profit after tax. 

Paid in dividends (less tax) . 

Retained . 

Dividends paid on Ordinary and “A” Ordinary shares 
Properties and equipment ... . 


J%4 

1963 

£ 

£ 

1,984,892 

1,917,204 

854,845 

864,361 

602,134 

604,686 

252,711 

259,675 

23% 

23% 

17,815,083 

14,991,368 


Group Contributions to Profits: 

DANCE HALLS 46.6%, CATERING 37.9%, IUNGO CASINOS 7.7%, 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 7.$% 


JOINT CHAIRMEN’S REVIEW for the Year ended December 31, 1964 


Notwithstanding the advene trading conditions experienced last 
summer, we are able to report a further increase in our Trading Profits 
over those of the previous year. Despite a sixpenny increase in Income 
Tax wc have been able to recommend a Final Dividend of 12 per cent 
on the Ordinary and * A ” Ordinary capital, making 23 per cent for the 
year—the same as the previous year. 

You will notice from the Accounts that last year we had a further 
Issue of Debenture Stock amounting to 44,000,000, approximately half of 
which was not received until January of this year, and for the time being 
we have sufficient finance for our vast expansion programme. 

A number of alterations have been made to the layout of the Accounts 
in order to give Shareholders even more information, and we feel that 
these go beyond the recent recommendations of the Committee of the 
London Stock Exchange. Your attention is particularly drawn to the table 
after the notes on the Accounts. 

Mr Walter J. Pickard was obliged to resign as a Managing Director 
due to a serious illness last year, but we are very pleased to advise you 
that he is very much better, and has now been able to return to business. 

During the year the following branches were opened: 

April, 1964 1 The new Silver Blades Ice Rink in Birmingham, which also 
incorporates • Bowling Alley which has been let off on a long lease to Top 
Rank Tenpin Bowling. 

May, 1964: The new Locarno Ballroom, Portsmouth, and the new 


Locarno Ballroom, Leeds. 

September, 1964: 1'he new Mayfair Banqueting Suite in the Bull Ring 
Centre, Birmingham, and the new Locarno Ballroom, Sundcfland. 
October, 1964: A Mecca Bingo Casino known as the Aston, Birmingham, 
and a Mecca Bingo Casino known as the Empire, Middlesbrough. 
November, 1964: A Mecca Bingo Casino known as the Mayfair, Hull, and 
a Mecca Bingo Casino known as the Grand, Stock bridge, Edinburgh. 

During the year we acquired a controlling interest in The Scottish 
Automatic Printing Co. Ltd., which for some time has been our major 
supplier of Bingo Books, and we intend to develop this Company's opera¬ 
tions very considerably. 

At the end of the year we acquired two further Bingo Casinos in 
Glasgow, and these were opened in March, 1965, after extensive renova¬ 
tions. 

When the new Birmingham Ice Rink opened the old Rink was closed 
and very extensive alterations were made to the premises to transform 
them into your Company's first Roller Rink, and this opened in early 
1965. 

As you know we always end this Review by thanking on your behalf 
our wonderful Management and Staff and also our Suppliers for the good 
service we receive, and we feel that this is particularly appropriate this 
year in view of the difficult trading conditions we experienced last 
summer. 


JOINT CHAIRMEN’S PREVIEW FOR 1965 


The trading results for the first quarter as disclosed by unaudited 
Accounts, and after all charges excluding taxation, show an increase of 
Approximately £45,000 dompared with the same period last year. 

In the early part of this year we acquired a further 40 per cent of the 
Share Capital of Marfield (Theatre Enterprises) Ltd., which owns the 
Golden Green Hippodrome, so that we now have over 90 per cent of Lhe 
Share Capital of this Company. 

We have acquired all the Share Capital of Plaza Palais de Danse 
(Glasgow) Ltd. The existing Directors have agreed to continue to serve 
this Company, and in accordance with our usual practice all the staff 
have been retained. This old-established Dance Hall in Glasgow has a 
specialised business which we intend to retain, although we will have to 
close the premises foe extensive renovations this summer. 

On March 31st we acquired the other half interest in Silver Blades 
Ice Rinks Ltd. owned by the Messrs Eckarts, so that from this date this 
Company is now a wholly owned Subsidiary. Three new Ice Rinks are 
being built at Sheffield, Bradford and Bristol; the first two of these should 
be open by the end of this year. 

Since January 1st five additional Bingo Ca&inos have been opened, as 
well as the new Birmingham Roller Rink. The new Locarno Ballroom 
and Banqueting Suite at Blackpool was officially opened by the Mayor of 
Blackpool on March 21st. In April our latest London venture called 
Tiffany’s opened in the well-known Trocadero building off Piccadilly 
Circus; shortly the remainder of this building will be opened as a Bowling 
Alley, which has been let to an operator, and as a Gaming Club, in which 
we are acquiring a financial interest. 

We have acquired some 23 Billiard Halls, and we are in die process 
of renovating these. Most of these halls include Shop Premises which 
provide substantial cental income. 

Vast changes have taken place ki Mecca during the past year which 
are die result of much planning to ensure the future success and prosperity 
of your Company. It k only right that you the Shareholders should be 
awgre of all that has taken place, because your Investment is a mark of 

pie giving to our public, service 
Adfae. Westerns* oui^ gr&t 


_ _ r je in us. 

va& fot mdni 


la"S 

responsibilities to you, and that to survive in business today, we need to 


maintain a proper profit basis. We have the finest appointed premises, 
the most modem equipment, the greatest Dance Bands, a superb Catering 
Service throughout the whole country and the best trained and the most 
willing management and staff in the world. In the realm of entertainment 
and leisure Mecca are today the leaders, and intend to remain so. 

Our policy can be simply stated as follows: 

1. Wc cater for all sections of the public—for ail ages and for all pockets, 
and our patrons can eat, drink and smoke to their heart’s content in a 
social atmosphere, whether it is dancing or playing Bingo. 

2. We have revolutionised Ice Skating and Roller Skating in this country. 

3. We are also revolutionising Billiard Halls, and before long our patrons 
will experience something entirely new to this country, bearing no 
resemblance to the dingy, smoky pool rooms of popular fiction, and 
the emphasis will be on social atmosphere with superb decor, lighting 
and the world’s finest equipment. 

4 In addition to our Bingo Casinos, wc are establishing a number of 
Gaining Clubs, and again we will cater for all income groups. 

5. Mecca Postal Bingo—we have now acquired 90 per cent of this 
Company. Considerable alterations have been made in its operation, 
and a new publicity campaign is being started with membership 
application forms available at all our sales points, Box Offices, Kiosks 
and Shops. 

6 . Dance News—the world’s only real dancing newspaper—is being 
expanded and made even more interesting. 

7. We intend to expand our Car Parking and Garage Facilities. 

In conclusion, to demonstrate the vast size of our public, the various 
Clubs which we run, apart from our public business, have a total 
membership of over two-and-a-half million people. Tnese millions who 
support us can eat, drink, smoke, dance, skate, play Bingo, play Billiards, 
buy in our Shops, visit our Gaming Rooms for a little flutter, park their 
cart and use our garages. They can join Mecca Postal Bingo with all the 
security that bur name Imparts, read Dance News, and give parties* for 
almost any niftnber in our Banqueting Suites. Just imagine that all. age 
groups and all income groups can enjoy the range and variety of ffiese 
thing* fttfttfeseir the 

leaders in our field, and the fatiire is ours. 
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THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS OF 

UNION MINIERE DU HAUT-KATANGA 

(1964 FINANCIAL YEAR) 


The Annual General Meeting of Shareholders 
of Union Miniere du Haut-Kataoga was held 

• in Brussels on May 28th, 1965, under the 
presidency ot Mr E. Van tier Straeten* 

ADMINISTRATION 

Mr Van der Straeten stressed the importance, 
for the Company, of events that have occurred 
since the dosing of the fiscal year. 

In February, 1965, the Belgian State con¬ 
cluded with the Congolese State an agreement 
aimed at the transfer to the tatter of die share¬ 
holdings previously hdd by the Government of 
ihe ex-Belgian Congo. This transfer, which in 
no way affects the mining rights of Union 
Vlini£re, makes the Democratic Republic of the 
(\ingo a very large shareholder in the company. 
Taking into account the surrender ot 12,500 
Union Miniere shares to the Congolese Slate 
hy the Katanga Company, the Congo now holds 
22 2,950 full shares, 66,062 debentures carrying 
i voting light, and a share certificate entitling 
Iri to 165,000 votes at company meetings. She 
thus has .in 18 per cent shareholding in the 
capital and a voting power ol 24.5 per cent. 
This is a position that justifies adequate 
iepresentation on the Board of Directors. 

The dissolution of the Katanga Special Com¬ 
mittee implies certain mutations within the 
General Council, which previously included 
members appointed by this Committee or 
elected on its proposal. ^ 

The founder companies and principal share¬ 
holders submitted for election at this meeting 
four directors and one auditor proposed by the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo. 

The new Board of Directors is composed as 
lollows: 

•Louis WALLEF: President of the Board of 
Directors and of the Permanent Committee. 
•Maurice VAN WEYENBERGH: Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Piincipal Managing Director, President 
of the Management Committee, Klizabeth- 
ville. 

•Richard TERWAGNF: Managing Director. 

* lean VERDUSSEN: Managing Director. 
Geiard ASSOIGNON: Managing Director for 

Africa. 

t.ord CLTTHEROE, P C.: Director 
•Lucien de BECO: Director. 

Marcel DE MERRE: Director. 

Andrd de SPIRLET: Director. 

•Chief LUMANGA: Director. 

Great Chief MWENDA MUNONGO. 
Boniface MWKPU: Director. 

Cyrille NZAU: Director. 

Sir Mark TURNER: Director 
*C!apL Charles WATERHOUSE, MC, DL: 
Director. 

* Member of the Permanent Committee. 
Honorary Directors 

Edgar VAN der STRAETEN: Honorary 
President of the Board of Directors* 

Jules COUSIN: Honorary President Of the 
Management Committee. 

Commenting upon this election, the Presi¬ 
dent, Mr Van der Straeten welcomed tbit happy 
event which is the co-operation being estab¬ 
lished in the best spirit between the Demo¬ 


cratic Republic of the Congo and the company. 

He informed the meeting that holding him¬ 
self his directorship from the Katanga Special 
Committee he was placing it at the disposal of 
the meeting as from today’s date and would not 
seek re-election. 

Furthermore, Mr Van der Straeten staled 
that at the meeting to be held the same after¬ 
noon, he would propose to the Board, in full 
agreement with the main shareholders: ihe 
Democratic Republic of the Gdngo, Tanganyika 
Concessions Xfiflite^ the Socfet6 Qtdrtftle de 
Belgique .and ' the'*' Katanga Company^ the 
appointment of Mr Louis WALLEF as his 
Successor to the post of President; 

The Board also decided at this meeting the 
appointment to the Vice Presidency of Mr VAN 
WEYENBERGH, who will, moreover, retain 
his present post as Managing-Director and 
President of the Management Committee ui 
Eli/abethville. 

ILLSUt.IS Ol till 11)<>t 
1INANC1AL MAR 

The balance sheet and profit and loss account 
foi the 1964 financial year were approved .it 
the shareholders’ meeting. They show a net 
piolit of 56 6 million Belgian francs lor 1964 
(as compared with 372 million in 1963). 

The gross operating results, which weie 
favoured by the good market conditions, 
amounted to 3,390 million Belgian francs, an 
important increase as compared with those of 
the preceding year (2,035 million Belgian 
francs). 

However, the net profit was unfavourably 
influenced by the monetary regulations (dual 
late of exchange) still in force in the Congo 
despite the announcements that they were to be 
no more than a temporary measure and despite 
the urgent requests made by the company to 
have them suppressed or reduced. For our 
company alone in 1964, they meant a deduction 
of 1,560,000,000 Belgian francs, i.e., 54 per cent 
of the operating profits after taxation and pay¬ 
ment ol export duties. 

On the balance sheet the profit for the \ car 
1964 added to the profit brought forward from 
ihe previous year makes a total sum of 
930,000,000 largely composed of non-transfer- 
able Congolese francs. As was the cose pre¬ 
viously, it was decided at the General Meeting 
to carry forward this sum. The Board will 
continue its efforts with the highest authorities 
in the Congo to obtain, as soon as possible, the 
transfer of the foreign currency needed to 
remunerate the investments. 

The Congolese government, which has 
become a large shareholder in the main under¬ 
takings in the Congo and notably in Union 
Minitre, now has, as the President pointed it 
out, a direct interest in a return to conditions 
of activity compatible with the principles of 
sound economic management. 

As for the balance of the 1961 fiscal year 
dividend (800 Belgian francs per full share or 
80 Bi. per tenth part) after deduction of the 
account (350 Bi. per full share or 35 Bi. per 
tenth part) paid on November 20, 1964, by 


means of shareholdings returns Sbitt OUrtkle 
the Congo, the President informed the share¬ 
holders that the Board of Director* will make 
every endeavour to pay trfit before the end Of' 
the year, if not the Total bnlahce, at le$$t part 
or it. 

OIIIFR LXCtRPlS I ROM THE 
CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT*" r 

Report on the 1964 Fiscal Vm .o *31 | 

The president st|tes^c^he5joiteA %Nfecn 
this report flftd*ihoge Jferfhe |qli| {§ag£ 
fW the^fi&r time** i& fort* pw^Slw^Mr 
Van der Straeten, in our field tyf acitMttttyt&cre 
tis no report of serious disturbance^ 4 Crar|atic» 
events, military operations, acts of Joss 

of human file or destruction. 

Thus throughout the year our mines and 
plants were able to operate undisturbed in a 
favourable social climate/' 

The wave of rebellion which steeped vast 
areas ol the Cxmgo in blood, happily did not 
icjcIi .is lar as upper Katanga. 

Commercial Situation and Sales Policy 

During The 1964 fiscal year, the copper mar¬ 
ket showed a recovery. 

Along with the other leading ‘world copper 
producers the Company went on with its policy 
of steady prices and did readjust its prices only 
within reasonable limits. It tfius benefited by 
a moderate rise that occurred again bince the 
financial year closed, 

Prospects for 1965 

The President indicated that the present year 
was progressing favourably and stressed that 
the possibility of dividend would therefore 
depend on a relaxing of the restrictions on the 
transfer ol foreign currency. 

LKCEHlTSpiOM HIT RIPORT 
OF f HI* BOARD Of DLKLCIORS 

Output 

Production figures rose for the 1964 fiscal 
war amounting to 275,547 metric t. of copper 
(i.e., 5,623 m. r. more than in 1963) and to 7,676 
metric t. of cobalt (i.e., 300 metric t. more than 
m 1963). The Company also produced 178,882 
metric 1 . of ainc concentrates 8,271 kg of ger¬ 
manium-metal, 164,685 kg of cadmium* 46,041 
kg of silver and 28 kg of gold. Deliveries of 
radium amounted to 18.1 grams* The electrical 
energy produced by the Uppcr-Ktttnga power 
stations amounted to 1,888 million kWh of 
which a total ot 214 million wgg supplied to 
Zambia, , 

Congo State’s Benefit 
from the Company** Activities 

'Hie Union Mini£re*s activities for the 1964 
fiscal year provided the state With 113^3,000,000 
Congolese francs made up of taxes, export duties 
and the benefit derived from the dual rate ol 
exchange. To these resources there must be 
added the revenue arising from the various activi¬ 
ties that gravitate around those of the Company. 
As an example, Union Miniere placed orders 
wish local industry and trades for a total of 
1,896,000,000 Congolese francs. Furthermore, the 
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compulsory transfer to the Congolese atflthodtiea 
by the Company of all foreign currencies result¬ 
ing from tfye sale pf its product^ continued to 
provide tigfc Cpngo with a lar$je part oitr 
foreign exdiahge revenue. 

New Investments 

As in previous years, the Company invested 
large sums in preparatory work for,new undet- 
takings and in the modernisation required to 
maintain its production capacity (new under¬ 
ground mines of Kamoto and Kambove—ore 
concentration plants of Kambove, Kakanda, 
Kipushi and the future Kamoto concentrator— 
Luilu and Shituru metallurgical plants—Jadot- 


COMBANY MEETING REPORTS 

y41^ j, Centfgl z fvorksftoptj neja »eli,-ctrjc ; 
installations etc. , . . 

, Social f l , ' : t \ ‘It ; T 

* At rfie ehd fof Decemlter;'' 1964/ efie total* 
strength of the company’s peisonnel amounted 
to 24,089. The company actively continued its 
policy of promoting Africans on its supervisory 
staff. The number of Africans holding such 
responsibilities amounted lo 219 against 199 
in 1963 (out of a total of 2,132 against 1.979 
:it the end of 1963). The company also carried 
on its traditional social accomplishments in all 
die fields concerned: remuneration, vocational 
training, education, medical care etc 


bh 


MAOOWOD 

HODGE 


Blackwood Hodge 

LIMITED 


The Directors Report and Accounts for the year to October 31 1964 will be 
received by the Members at the thirty-second Annual Genera) Meeting to be held 
at Dorchester Hotel, London, Wl, at 12.30 p.m. on June 25 1965. 

The Group Accounts show : Increase on 




Previous Near 

GROUP SALES 

125,710,000 

43% 

PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION 

11,403,992 

49% 

NET PROFIT 

1791,650 

57% 

NET PROFIT per 5s. Ordinary Share 

17.03d. 

58% 

NET DIVIDEND'per 5s Ordinary Share 

4.40d. 

20% 

NET ORDINARY DIVIDEND 

£201,953 

20% 

NET PROFIT RETAINED 

£578,672 

78% 

GROUP NET ASSETS 

£5,250,884 

14% 


A cony of the full report including (he Chairman’s Review can be obtained 
from the Secretary, 25, Berkeley Square, London, V\ l. 


THE NOTTINGHAM MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 

The Annual General Meeting of the Company will be held at Mansfield on July 7, 1965, 
and the following arc extracts from the statement by the Quitman circulated with the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended March 31, 1965: 

The Company had another successful year with profits at a new high level. Group 
Profits before taxation are £3,049,833 compared with £1,596,684 for the previous year an 
increase of approximately 28 per cent. Profit after taxation is £1,038,815 compared with 
£841,970 last year. The Preference Dividend absorbs £13,781 net leaving L 14)25,034 
attributable to the combined Ordinary and Non-Voting “ A ” Ordinary Capital. An interim 
dividend of 10 per cent (less tax) was paid in December* 1964, and your Directors recom¬ 
mend a final dividend of 20 per cent (le&s tax) on the above combined capital of £1,875,000 
making a total of 30 per cent (less tax) compared with an equivalent rate of 25 per cent (less 
tax) on the combined capital for Jfhe previous year. Ordinary and “A” Ordinary share 
dividends absorb £3?$, 156 (against £287^110 for the previous year) which leaves £689,878 
to be retained in the business. 

It may be of interest to shareholders to know that in the event of Corporation Tax 
being levied at thf maximum rote at present indicated of 40 per cent, the new taxation 
as applied to th? profits of the Group for the year ended March 31, 1965, and the payment of 
dividends at die rotes referred to abpvc for that year, would result in the profits retained in 
the business being increased by some £60,000. 

Although sates to date show a significant advance over the corresponding period last 
year and order books ore 1 well filled it is not possible at this Stage to foresee result** for the 
current year but your Directors hope that the progress of the Group will continue. 

- -!-— 1 „— J — 
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' TEACHER-(DISTILLERS) 

WTO) , 

r . > * i * V 

HOMF AND OVLRStAS SAMS UP B\ 

15 1*LR ClNF 

The Sixteenth Annual General Meeting of 
Teacher (Distillers) Limited was held on 
June 15rh in Glasgow, Mr R. M. Teacher (the 
Chairman; presiding. 

In his circulated Statement the Chairman gave 
the reasons for changing the accounting date ot 
the Company from September 30th to January 
31st resulting in the present accounts being for n 
sixteen months’ period. 

He continued: The Accounts submitted show 
that the profit before taxation but after depre¬ 
ciation, etc., is £1,382,393, provision for luxation 
amounts to £580,358. 

As the satisfactory results of the 1 twelve month*, 
to September 30, 1964, had shown that sale** 
for the period both at home and overseas in¬ 
creased by 15 per cent, the Board decided to 
increase the second interim dividend to 9 per 
cent The Final Dividend will remain at 7i 
per cent and will make a total distribution ot 
21.1 per cent. 

Our Industry has received no let-up on attacks 
Irorn legislation and there is no industiy con¬ 
tributing so much to the economy of the country 
which is so restricted in its efforts to expand 
During the last twelve months alone the Excise 
Duty on a bottle of Scotch Whisky has been 
incieased by 7 s. A suichnrge of per cent 
was applied to casks and materials unobtainable 
in ibis country and which arc virtually law 
m aerials. 

Home Trade sales, however, for the pasL six¬ 
teen months have shown a substantial met case 
undoubtedly due to the high quuht> of 
HIGHLAND CREAM combined with our 
\igorous marketing policy. 

Exports oi Scotch Whisky to all markets in 
1964 were at the highest figuic ever achieved 
being 10 per cent up on 1963 ; as in the past 
the United States taking the gicutest amount 
It is regrettable, howevei, that through the dis¬ 
criminatory duty applied to Scotch Whisks 
imported there in bottle, this increased onl> b> 
a small amount as against importations of bulk * 
whisky in casks for bottling there. Our sales 
have shown a satisfactory increase and wt intend 
to continue our traditional * Bottled in Scotland ’ 

Shipments to Canada hnvc shown a welcome 
improvement and a particularly buoyant market 
for sales of HIGHLAND CREAM has been 
Australia. In mentioning some of the principal 
market?, it Is pleasing also to be able to report 
steady increases in all export markets and expan¬ 
sion into new ones. 

Both Ardmore, and Glcndronach Distilleries 
have been working to capacity and extension at 
the former of the warehousing has been neces¬ 
sary and the new warehouse will be completed 
shortly. 

Although our modern Bonded Warehouse at 
Craigpark w »& only completed-. in 1962) our 
capacity has had to be increased by the installa¬ 
tion of three new bottling fines. 

Ychr Board arc confident that they can ful(> 
tqaititaiti the Company’s share of all markets 
and are putting every' effort to that end 
"fhe report and account were adopted ' 
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Basque de Paris 
et des FayS’Bas 

The Annual General Meeting of stockholders of the Danone de Paris et 
des Pays-Bas was held on May 20 in Paris under the' chairmanship of - 
Governor Henri Deroy. The following points are taken from the Chair¬ 
man's address and the report of the Board of Directors. 

The Chairman recalled the economic role played by the Bank during 
recent yean. He especially drew attention to the action it had taken to 
further the financing of international trade and property development. In 
research, the Bank participated in the formation of companies designed to 
meet executive needs stemming from the growing complexity of techniques 
and management methods. 

ACTIVITIES ABROAD The Bank's foreign branches increased their 
resources and widened the network of their business connections. Over 
the last three years, branch assets increased by 70 %. The Brussels branch, 
in particular, experienced a sharp growth in business and an office was 
opened in Li&ge in 1964. 

During the year, Paribas Corporation, either underwrote or distributed 
American and international issues for a total exceeding U.S. 5109 million. 

In London, the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Ltd. was opened in 
1964. In addition to directing its initial activities towards the granting of 
credit to financial institutions and local authorities, portfolio manage¬ 
ment, and foreign exchange, it participated in the placing of several 
British and international loans. 

The growing importance of the City of Luxembourg as an inter¬ 
national centre carrying on important commercial and financial trans¬ 
actions led your Bank to form the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas pour le 
Grand Duch6 de Luxembourg. 

OPERATIONS OF THE INVESTMENT BANKING, COM¬ 
MERCIAL BANKING AND FORBIGN DEPARTMENTS 

The Investment Banking Department acted as underwriting manager or 
co-manager for 12 corporate debt issues and participated in 9 similar' 
issues. It thus contributed to die success of 21 loans of publicly-owned 
companies represenring 86% of corporate debt placed through banking 
institutions. 

The Department likewise took part in 28 capital increases and acted as 
syndicate manager for 10 of them. Altogether, these operations accounted 
for 51 % of the total amount of equity capital raised through banks. 

The Banque de Paris et des Pa^-Bas considerably developed its 
activities in the international capital market. It helped in the placing of 39 
loans issued in foreign currencies with a Franc value exceeding F.3 billion. 

Although the continued enforcement of the credit containment 
measures taken in 1963 and the falling-off of capital investment by 
business firms hampered operations, the Banking Department succeeded 
in developing its commercial and industrial relationships and notably 
increased its foreign exchange operations. 

The highlight of the Foreign Department's acti\ ity lay in the conclusion 
of important contracts and financial agreements favouring the export of 
French capita] equipment. 

INVESTMENTS With regard to the Bank's shareholdings in 
various economic sectors, the following facts arc of particular interest. 

Earnings of both the Compagnie Bancairc and of the National Bank of 
Mexico rose sharply while the balance sheet total of the Credit Foncicr 
Franco-Canadien was up by 17%. Early ift 19o5, the Banque Franchise et 
Italienne pour l*Am6rique du Sud increased its capital by both a rights 
and scrip issue. 

The Socidt6 G£n£role d’Epargne et d'lnvestissements, w Inch was the 
first French open end investment trust to offer its shares to the public, 
saw its funds increase twofold in less than ten months. 

The net assets of the Soriet6 d’Investissements de Paris et des Pays- 
Bas and the Compagnie Beige de Participations COBEPA totalled 1.130.6 
million and BF.747.2 million respectively. 

The consolidated gross sales of the i4 C.S.F.” group of companies 
improved by 16% to F.1,272 million. The Compagnie des Compteurs, 
which had increased its capital early in 1905, recorded a 10% rise in 
turnover. 

The Socilt* Norv^gienne de l'Azote et dc Forces Hydro-£lcctriquet 
went ahead with itsprogramme to develop and diversify its activities. 

The Compagnie Fran^aise des Pttrolcs, which handled 31 million tons 
of crude oil in 1964, put up its Capital from F.431,794,100 to F.791,622.400 
by a rights and scrip issue. It is taking part with a consortium of com¬ 
panies m the exploration of the North Sea bed. 

RESULTS As at December 31,1964 the balance sheet total amounted 
to F.4,626,465,263. 

The net earnings of the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas for the year 
1964 totalled F.24,895,488.63 and enabled the Board to recommend a 
net dividend of F.8.50 on each share with a par value of F. 100, against F.8 
last year. 

Copies of the full Report Cw English ) mil he available as from July 20,1965, 
and may he obtained from the Stock Department* Hill, Samuel Of Co. 
Limited, Shell House, 55 Bishopsgate, Loudon* E.C.2; and also at the 
Banque de Paris et det Pays-Bas Ltd., 80 Ckeapstde, London, BJ2A* 


; , it * 9 / I 

BANQUE DE LA SOCffitt 
GENERALE DE BELGlQUE 

Balance-sheet: 90,400 million francs 
at the end of 1964 

The Annual General Meeting of the shareholders of B.S.G.B. 
was held on April 27, 1965. It approved the accounts fqr 1964 and 
the distribution of a net dividend of BF 110.- to the 2,600,000 old 
shares and of BF 55.- to the 400.000 new shares, against BF 1Q0L- in 
respect of 2,600,000 shares * in 1963. A same amount was paid fbr 
1962 to 2,400,000 shores. 

Mr Ph. DtiVait, Vice-Chairman of the Bank, presided in the 
absence of the Chairman, Mr J. Dubois-Pclerin. 

Replying to one shareholder, he pointed out that die Bank had 
several times in the past distributed bonus shares. The bank did not 
do so however in 1964 but it is not unlikely that the Bank may moke 
sulIi a distribution of profits to the shareholders in the near future. 

The activity of the Bank made further progress irt all fields and 
this enabled it to consolidate its position of leading bonking establish¬ 
ment in Belgium. 

The total balance-sheet increased from BF 77.4 milliard at the 
end of 1963 to BF 90.4 milliard at the end of 1964, an increase of nearly 
17 per cent. 7'hc Bank's own funds have risen to BF 4.6 milliard. 

Deposits rose to BF 54.7 milliard at the end of the financial year, 
representing an increase of 8 per cent in the >ear and a rise of 70 per 
cent in six years 

Customers' deposits and cash notes, together with balances from 
banking correspondents and subsidiaries abroad, totalled BF 76.4 
milliard at the end of 1964, as against BF 65.6 milliard for the previous 
year, i.c., on increase of 16.5 per cent. 

The Bank had again to reconcile the growing credit needs of 
industry and trade with the limitation imposed by rhe monetary 
authorities. Credits to business and private borrowers rose materially, 
reaching BF 35.8 milliard. At the same time the Bank increased its 
portfolio of public securities to BF 33.2 milliard. 

The expansion of the Bank's business required the opening of 
42 new offices, bringing the total number of its points of business to 
642. The sniff was substantially increased, its numbers rising to 8,700 
at the end of the year. The electronics centre was equipped with three 
computers. 

In the field of international operations, the Bonk's activities have 
been developed to a considerable extent. Balances from subsidiaries 
and foreign correspondent banks increased by 70 per cent over rhe 
past year. The turnover of the Arbitrage Department rose by more 
than one third compared with the preceding yettr. 

The Bank again contributed actively to die study and financing 
of the supply abroad of equipment and complete industrial units, in 
co-operation with public institutions and exporting firms. 
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BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY LIMITED 1 

. WORLD.SALES £130 MILLION ' 

TURNOVER 9 PER CENT UP Wlffl fEWER STAFF - 

MR WILLOUGHBY R. NORMAN ON SUCCESS OF SHOP 
MODERNISATION PROGRAMME 



The ^evenly-seventh Annual General Meeting 
ol Hoots Pure Drug Company Limited will be 
bold on July 15th. The following are extracts 
iruui a Statement by the Chairman, Mr 
Willoughby R. Norman, which has been circu¬ 
lated with the report and accounts for the year 
ended March 31, 1965 : 

The optimistic sales forecast which we made 
this time last year has been realised, and the 
increase of 8.9 per cent to £130 million for our 
world sales is larger than for the previous year. 
This reflects both the continued expansion of the 
National Economy with which the business is 
closely linked, the progress of our modernisation 
programme with its massive capital expenditure, 
and the intensification of our own sales efforts. 


Retail sales amounted to £119,279,000, an 
increase of 9.2 per cent. By comparison the 
total retail sales for the country as a whole for 
the calendar year 1964 were 5 per cent higher in 
value and 2 per cent greater in volume. Busi¬ 
ness was good right through to the autumn. In 
October, following the General Election, there 
'was a pronounced recession in retail trade and 
it was not until almost Christmas Eve that 
business suddenly picked up. The last-minute 
rush was so dramatic that it transformed the 
business for the whole Chrisrmas period, and 
this revival in trade pcrsKted right through until 
March 31st, the end of our financial year. 

Profit for the group before tax amounted to 
/ 13,932,145, an increase of 20 per cent. This 
is the second year running that pre-tax profits 
have increased by 20. per cent. The profit figure 
is struck after deducting additional depreciation 
on pioperties amounting to £163,000 following 
the property revaluation to which reference is 
made below. This additional depreciation was 
charged at the end of the year and to thai extent 
lias distoited the picture as between the two 
half-years. 


Profit represents 10.7 per cent on turnover 
compared with 9.7 per cent last year and 9.1 
per cent the year before. This improvement is 
due to improved efficiency of operation and not 
to price increases. 

'fax absorbs £7,494,460 or 53.8 per cent com 
pared with £*6,151,488 last year since when the 
standard rate of income tax has been increased 
by 6d. in the £. After an addition of profit for 
earlier years lefcs tax, the consolidated profit 
after tax comes out at £6,857,634. 


The final dividend proposed is 8 per cent 
which together with the interim of 4 per cent 
already paid makes a total of 12 per cent for 
the year. This compares with 10 per cent for 
the previous year after allowing for the scrip 
issue. The Increase in dividend is thus in line 
with the increase in profits. This dividend is 
covered well over twice by available profits, 
after charging profits tax and income tax at the 
increased rate. On the basis of, present know¬ 
ledge the profit distributed and the profit re¬ 
tained should not be adversely affected by the 
introduction of Corporation Tax. 


After 


providing 


for 


the proposed 


dividend 


undistributed profits amount to £4 million. 
Depreciation charged amounts to £24 million 
giving a total cash flow of £6J million. Gross 
capital expenditure during the year amounted to 
approximately £71 million compared with 
£4,842,000 in the previous year, this big increase- 
being due primarily to the acceleration of out 
retail modernisation programme. 

During the year, for reasons already stated, 
the Preference Capital was repaid involving the 
sum of £1,597,000 and, even so, our cash at the 
year end amounted to £2,319,000. Out cash 
resources Therefore remain fully adequate tor oui 
needs. 

The capitat expenditure during the year of 
£71 million was divided as to £51 million on 
the retail side of the business and £2 million 
on the wholesale side. 

In view of the increase in shop property 
values which hud occurred aince the last re¬ 
valuation in 1958, the Board decided that a 
funher revaluation should be made. This 
extended to all freehold shop properties and 
leasehold shops with more than 21 year*' un- 
expired. Faculties, warehouses and offices were 
not revalued. 

The ievaluation has tevealcd a surplus of 
£11,822,000. 

As 1 iorccast Just year, the quickened tempo 
of our modernisation programme has resulted 
in a recotd number of completed modernisations. 
With the help of ‘ Quickfit,’ our operation 
directed to the speedy modernisation of the sales 
areas of smaller branches, a total ol 254 shops 
have been brought up-to-dite during the past 
twelve months. This compares with 123 shops 
ill the previous yeai and it means that we will 
now virtually complete our modernisation pro¬ 
gramme in two to three years rime. 

The man} studies ot trading potentials that 
wc have now completed indicate a large numbet 
of further opportunities for representation and 
expansion, opportunities which we are able and 
willing to take 

The importance of dispensing to our business 
caiinm be too strongly emphasised. 

Including private prescriptions, which also 
show a steady increase, the total value oi all 
presetiptions we dispensed last year was about 
£19 million 

During the vcai we embarked upon a major 
re-organisation of our business with the farm¬ 
ing community Our intention in future is 
that the sale and distribution of agricultural 
products, both of our own manufacture and 
factored merchandise, should be handled bv 
Boots barm Sales Limited, which will be in 
more direct contact with the farmer. As the 
new organisation is extended our Retail Chemist 
shops will giadually cease to handle farming 
lines in bulk. 

The first region of the new organisation 
started operating in November, 1964. Four 
more regions will be in operation by October 
of this yeai and the remaining four during the 
early part of 1966. 


Direct exports for the year ihcreased by 8 per 
cent to a toral of £2] million. 

Total sales of our overseas companies in the 
year amounted to £4,300,000 which is un in¬ 
crease of 14 per cent with profits before tax ol 
just under £1 million. 

With the passage of the Resale Prices Act 
(which subject to certain safeguards is designed 
to terminate resale price maintenance) there 
has been a considerable amount of price-cutting 
particularly in die field of razor blades, tissues 
and inexpensive toiletries. While it is, and 
remains, our policy not to initiate price-cutting, 
we cannot tolerate our market being captured 
by other people by this means, nor can we 
offer our customers inferior value to what thev 
can get elsewhere. Our policy, therefore, N 
always to be competitive. 

We feature especially lines of our own manu¬ 
facture and lines exclusive to us which oflci 
exceptional value, frequently at prices below 
much advertised price-cuts. The public have a 
keen eye for value and quality and we aie 
determined to ensure that they obtain it when 
shopping at Boots. 

The committee of enquiry, uuder. the ehaii- 
manship of Lord Sainsbury, which has been set 
up by the Government to examine the relation¬ 
ship of die pharmaceutical industry in Gicai 
Britain with the National Health Service, has 
been welcomed by the industry generally. An 
impartial enquiry will, I am confident, help to 
put into proper perspective the extremely valu¬ 
able contribution which the pharmaceutical 
industry makes to the well-being of this nation, 
and will serve to dispel much of the ill-informed 
and biased criticism which has been levelled 
against it. 

The number of staff in the United Kingdom 
on March 31st was 39,401. This is a small re¬ 
duction compared with the previous year, and 
should be compared with the increase ot 8.9 pci 
cent in turnover. This means that in money'' 
terms output per head improved by about 9 pci 
cent. The total number of staff has changed 
very little since 1958 when the total was 362 kw- 
while during the same period turnover ha* in 
creased by more than 60 per pent. This is, 1 
feel, the clearest indication of the steady rise in 
productivity we have been able to achieve. 

We finished the year on a strong note and 
the same trend is continuing. During the cui- 
rent year we expect the abolition of resale price 
maintenance to have increasing effect and com¬ 
petition generally to become stronger. Much, 
too, will depend on whether the economy of the 
country remains buoyant in spite of current 
economic and political troubles,, but With, oui 
new and bigger shops selling a wide range oi 
merchandise of exceptional value my colleagues 
and I are confident about the'present year. 
Longer-term prognostication is not possible 
because of the large number of variables, but I 
can assure shareholders that everything within 
the business is in good heart and we are atyay*' 
looking ahead to try and anticipate. the require- 
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CATER RYDER 

& COMPANY LIMITED 

38, Lombard Stroot, E.C.3. 


SIR JOHN MUSKER’S 
STATEMENT 

The Twenty-third Annual General 
Meeting of Cater Ryder & Company 
Limited will be held on July 13ih in 
London. 

Your Company’s year under review 
has been the most difficult I have ever 
witnessed in the Money Market. Soon 
after the election of the Socialist Govern¬ 
ment Sterling began to weaken and, in 
spite of a reported statement in public by 
a Cabinet Minister that Bank Rate would 
not be raised, it was increased on a 
Monday morning from 5% to the crisis 
rate of 7 % at which it remained for more 
than six months: that is, until after the 
end of our year. In spite of this increase 
Sterling continued to be very weak. It is 
to be hoped that the Government may see 
lit to exercise economy in the public 
sector thereby giving sufficient confidence 
to the foreigner to justify BanC Rate 
remaining at a more normal level. 

For six months Treasury Bills have 
been extremely unremunerative and our 
Bank and Trade Bills have really been our 
only source of profit. We have now 
received a letter from the Bank of 
England asking us to limit our intake of 
the latter two classes of Bills. This is un¬ 
fortunate but will, of course, make the 
credit squeeze more effective. 

Your Board is confronted with a 
, Finance Bill which, if one of its clauses 


reaches the Statute Book, could incur for 
your Company in this transitional year 
under review, considerable extra taxation. 
This being so, they feel obliged to make a 
provision which has necessitated a trans¬ 
fer from Inner Reserves. 

The shortage of Treasury Bills has 
urged your Board to hold a greater 
number of very short Bonds, bought after 
the rise in Bank Rate, which should now 
show a profit. This causes an increase in 
our total holding of Bonds as against last 
year but nearly all will mature in March 
of next year. 

Turnover has increased at an excep¬ 
tional rate and we have announced our 
decision to purchase a computer which 
will enable us to handle this. I believe we 
will be the first Discount Bank in this 
field. 

During the year Mr. E. C. G. Ovenden, 
who was employed as Manager by your 
Company for some years, has resigned 
and accepted a post in Australia. 1 wish 
him every success in his new surround¬ 
ings. He was succeeded by Mr. T. L. 
Hopkins. 

My thanks go, as always, to the many 
Financial Institutions we deal with. On 
behalf of our Shareholders and your 
Board I also wish to thank our staff for 
their loyal support and co-opcration 
during what has been such a very 
difficult year. 


Statement of Accounts, 31st May, 1968 


SHARE CAPITAL 

Issued and Fully Paid 

1,685,000 5 per cent Cumulative 
Preference Shares of £1 each 
3,300,000 Ordinal y Shares of £1 

each . 

Reserve (Including Share Premium 

Account £102,850) . 

Profit and Loss Account. 


1965 

£ 


CURRENT ASSETS 


I, 685,000 
3,300,000 

J, 750,000 
130,885 


Cash at Banks. 

Bills Discounted including shoit 
dated Corporation Bonds .. .. 

British und Dominion Government 
and British Corporation Securities 
Sundry Debtors and Secured 
Advances (Including Income Tax 
Rccoveidble) . 


1965 

£ 

1,206,379 
100,584,889 
66,040 418 

1,465,714 


I 


Current Liabilities and Provisions 
Loans secured on the Assets of the 


Group. 160,002,000 

Sundry Creditors, Deposits and 
Reserves for Contingencies.. .. 2,255,027 

Provision for Proposed Dividend 
(iiet) . 174,488 


£169^97,400 


£169,297,400 


FOY, MORGAN & CO., 
LIMITED 

GREATLY INCREASED TURNOVER 

The thirtieth Annual General Meeting of 
Foy, Morgan & Co., Limited was held on June 
10th at the Offices of the Company, 16, East- 
cheap, London EC3, Mr Peter Morgan (the 
Chairman) presiding. 

The following is the statement by the chair¬ 
man which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts: 

The year 1964 was a good year for the Timber 
Trade and, as will be seen from the Accounts 1 
now presented, your Company has fully partici¬ 
pated in its prosperity. 

The Trading Profit of the Group rose by 
£100,000 and the Net Profit, after provision for 
taxation, is very nearly £40,000 higher than in 
1963. It has thus been possible to distribute 
an increased Ordinary Share Dividend of, in all, 
35 per cent, less tax, to write £10,000 off Good¬ 
will and to retain a further £35,000 by addition 
to the balance on Profit and Loss Account. 


NEW SUBSIDIARY 

On May 1st our new Subsidiary Company, 
Foy, Morgan (Plywood and Boards) Limited, 
was formed to take over the business previously 
tarried on by our Plywood and Boards Depart¬ 
ment. Mr H. Chuter and Mr R. P. S. Jones, 
who had both been with us for a considerable 
time, were elected to the Board of that Com¬ 
pany. We look forward to a substantial contri¬ 
bution from our new daughter Company in 1965 
and ensuing years. 

As a result of the greatly increased turnover 
of the Company, both in quantity and value, 
your Directors consider it necessary to increase 
the borrowing powers of the Company in order 
rhat it may continue to fulfil one of its primary 
roles, namely that of extending financial assis¬ 
tance to its customers. At present the Group 
borrowing powers exercisable by the Board are 
limited to twice the issued share capital of 
the Company, namely £1,413,220, and it is pro¬ 
posed to increase this limit to four times the 
issued share capital, namely £2,826,440. 

A resolution designed to put this increase 
into effect will be submitted to the members 
at the Annual General Meeting. 

Chairmen of other Timber Agency Companies 
have already made reference in their Statements 
to delays encountered in the receipt of pay¬ 
ments from their customers. This regrettable 
feature has also been noticed by your Company 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that k will now 
disappear. 

Mr V. R. Price has now attained the age of 
70 and therefore retires automatically at this 
Meeting. He has decided not to offer himself 
for rc-clcction and we have with great regret to 
accept his decision. During the 39 years he 
has been with the Company Mr Price has 
rendered us incalculable service, and I am sure 
you would wish me to express our grateful 
thanks to him for all be has done for us and 
to voice the hope that his days of well-earned 
leisure will be full of happiness. I am glad to 
be able to say that Mr Price will be available 
for •consultation whenever required. 

PROSPECTS 

Prospects for 1965 are not easy to define. Our 
•ales *to date have been running level with or 
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ALLEN WEST & CO. LTD. 

RESULTS SHOW ENCOURAGING INCREASE 
MR M. W. H. LANCASTER ON IMPROVED CURRENT POSITION 
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even ahead of last year. However, we have yet 
to see whit effect the cost and the shortage of 
money will have on the country’s building pro¬ 
gramme in particular and its trade in general. 
A high Bank Rate combined with a “credit 
squeeze " could obviously lead to a slowing up 
all round. 

In conclusion it is, with great pleasure, that I 
record my appreciation, and that of my co- 
Dfrectora, of the loyal and efficient efforts of 
the Staffs of our Company and of its subsi¬ 
diaries. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the proposal to increase the borrowing powers 
of the company was approved. 


BANQUE 
DE L’INDOCHINE 

PARIS 

The Ordinary General Meeting, held 
in Paris on May 25 , 1965 , under the 
chairmanship of Monsieur Francois de 
FLERS, approved the accounts for the 
fiscal year 1964 . 

The Board’s report traces the de¬ 
velopment of international economic 
affairs, the activities of the branches, 
agencies and subsidiaries throughout 
the world, and lists the Bank’s partici¬ 
pation both in France and abroad. 

The activity by the London agency 
was maintained at the same level ai 
last year and its results were satis¬ 
factory. 

Profits for the year 1964 amounted 
to Frs. 14 , 852 , r 45 , 27 per cent higher 
than the figure for the previous year. 
The dividend is maintained at Frs. 11 
—but the number of shares is greater 
by one-third. 


The fifty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Allen West & Co. Ltd. was held on June 15th 
at Brighton. Mr M. W. H. Lancaster, MC, 
FCA (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement: 

The accounts I now lay before you show an 
increase in our Trading Surplus over that for 
last year of £25,000. This increase is com¬ 
paratively small but compares with a decrease 
last year of £17,000. It indicates that the 
measures we took in 1964 are beginning to show 
in a welcome and concrete form. 

In fact the success of these measures is masked 
by the disturbance in labour relations which 
occurred during the Summer months of the 
year, which resulted in a considerable loss of 
output. This trouble is now happily resolved 
and I am pleased to be able to say that with 
the willing co-operation of everyone concerned 
an encouraging improvement in output has been 
achieved during the current year. This im¬ 
provement has been due also to the application 
of new techniques; the introduction of modern 
designs gradually extending over the whole 
range of our manufactures; and the acquisition 
of new plant and machine tools of the latest 
type. 

The over-all improvement in orders has been 
well maintained and at the present time, the 
orders in hand are over 40 per cent higher 
than a year ago, thus providing the necessary 
backing for our increasing output. 

The data processing equipment I referred to 
last year has already proved of great value in 
providing up-to-date information for manage¬ 
ment. I feel sure that this equipment will be of 
even greater assistance in the future. 

The recent revaluation of our land and build¬ 
ings to which reference has already been made 
in the Press, has resulted in an enhanced value 
of £835,000 and this has been incorporated in 
the accounts. Plant and other equipment has 


not been revalued and appears in the Balance 
Sheet at a very conservative figure. 

SUBSIDIARY COMTA I£S 

Last year I referred to the outstanding results 
achieved by Allen west S.A. (Pty.) Ltd., and I 
can now tell you that for the year under review 
our South African subsidiary has maintained 
a similar level of output and profits in spite of 
increasing competition. 

Our other subsidiary in Southern Africa, 
namely, Allenwest Rhod. (Pvt.) Ltd, has shown 
improved trading results, notwithstanding the 
political background. 

By the time this statement reaches you, wc^ 
shall have formed a new company to protect 
your interests in Kitwc and district. This new 
subsidiary will be Allenwest (Zambia) Limited. 

The local manufacturing activities by Allen 
West (Canada) Limited, to which I referred last 
year, are now well under way and our especially 
designed items have been well received by the 
difficult Canadian market. 

Turning generally to our overseas subsidi¬ 
aries I view with apprehension the Chancellor's 
intended legislation in the Finance Bill which, 
if it becomes law, must discourage overseas 
investment. 

Allen West Automation Limited (formerly % 
The Digital Engineering Company Limited) 
has been moved to Brighton, thus ensur¬ 
ing even closer co-operation with the parent 
company in the electronic and automation fields 

Last year I said I was completely optimistic 
as to our future and I think the accounts show 
that though perhaps a little slowly we are now 
definitely on the road to recovery, and here 
I would like to express thanks to all of our em¬ 
ployees for their continued efforts and loyalty. 

The report was adopted and a total dividend 
of 11 per cent approved. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 


Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail * UK £6 ; overseas £6 10s. 

By air see below 




Air 



Air 



Air 



Air 


Airmail 

Freight 


Airmail 

Freight 


Airmail 

Freight 


Airmail 

Freight 

Australia. 

£13 10s. 

__ 

China. 

mswum 


Iran and Iraq. 

£11 0s. 

TORI! 

Philippines .... 

£13 10s. 

— 

Canada :— 




£12 10s. 

£10 0s. 

Israel. 

£11 0s. 

£9 JOs. 

Rhodesia- 

£12 10s. 

— 

Quebec and Ont.^ 

r £12 10s. 

£9 15a. 

Egypt. 

£11 0s. 

_ 

Japan . 

£13 10s. 

— 

South Africa... 

£12 10s. 

£10 0s. 

or Can. 

or Can. 


£10 Os. 

_ 

Jordan . 

£11 0s. 

— 

S. & C. America 

£12 10s. 

— 

Provinces .... 

$30 

$30 

Ghana.. 

£12 10s. 

£9 10s. 

Lebanon .... 

£11 0s. 

£9 0s. 

Sudan . 

£11 Os. 

£9 10s. 


* £12 10s. 

£10 10s. 

Gibraltar, Malta 

£7 5s. 

_ 

Malaya. 

£12 10s. 

—• 

f 

’ £12 10s. 

£10 10s. 

Other Provinces'* 

or Can. 

or Can. 

Hongkong. 


£12 10s. 

New Zealand 

£13 10s. 

— 

USA.^ 

or 

or 


1 *»> 

$31.00 

India. 

£12 »0»* 

£10 0s. 

Nigeria. 

£12 10s. 

£9 10s. 

1 

$35 

$29.50 

Ceylon. 

£12 10* 

£10 0s. 

Indonesia. 

£12 101. 


Pakistan .... 

£12 10s. 


West indies ... 

£12 10s. 
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ELECTRONICS UNITED 

Extract from Chairman's Statamwt 


su^ap soybeakis 


Continued Growth in World Markets. 

Year ended Net Profit before Increase on 

January 31st Taxation Previous Year 

£ 

1961 182,000 50 

1962 231,000 27 

1963 309,000 34 

1964 451,000 46 

1965 611,000 35 

You will, I am sure, agree that progress of this nature can 
only be achieved by good teamwork, and 1 should like to thank all 
our staff, both at home and overseas, for their ever continuing 
loyalty and support, without which such results would not be 
possible. 

On previous occasions 1 have stated that this company's con¬ 
tinuing success is dependent upon an ever increasing investment in 
research and development. The pursuance of this policy of under¬ 
taking such work at our own expense in areas where we have 
ascertained that international demands exist, has resulted in the 
creation of a proprietary range of equipment of the highest standard, 
which is being sold throughout the world. 

Of the total orders received last year 56 per cent were from 
overseas countries, which illustrates the reputation of Racal equip¬ 
ment in international markets. There is no doubt, however, that 
international competition is becoming more intent but the policies 
we are pursuing should ensure that our relative position it nor only 
maintained but improved and, in the absence of any unforeseen 
circumstances, the profit for this current year should again prove 
to be a record. 


Outlook 

Are you prepared for the unexpected changes in sugar : 
cocoa prices? We have successfully anticipated the major 
movements In basic commodities. These records have been 
referred to ae outstanding. 

You can obtain from us personal, confidential, tderttiflp 
price forecasts for such major commodities as sugar, 
cocoa, coffee, animal by-products, hides, paper, metajs ana 
some others, You can also obtain forecasts for the United 
States and foreign economies. For over thirty years cor¬ 
porate end financial executives have made profitable appli¬ 
cation of these carefully researched reports to evaluate 
trends and make plans.. 

Inquiries welcomed. Correspond in any language. 

Currently serving a number of the worlds targes t corporations. 


, WORLD-WIDE 
SERVICE 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITY CORP. 

122 Ea.t 42nd Street New York, N.Y. IMlT 

Cable Address: EC0N06RAM Code: ACME 


cocoa 


coffee 


V 

KREDIETBANK 

n.v. BRUSSELS 


BALANCE SHEET for FINANCIAL YEAR 1964-1965 ended MARCH 31, 1965 


\ s s t r s 


LI V 11 1 L. 1 I 1 K S 


C 1 Mill NIT A SSI TS :- 

Fr. 

C'lRKFNI LlAIIII IMIS — 

Fr. 

Monetary reserve funds 

( ash m hand, with ihe National Hank and Postal ( 
Olficc. 

Money at call. 

Balances due fiom bunks 

Affiliates. 

Other short-term assets. 

Bills portfolio : 

(«) Treasury Certificates 

(6) Trade bills . 

Advances on securities . 

Customers* liability for acceptances 

Loans . 

248.749,410 

hciiue 

n 10,02 7.050 
. ... 779,835,000 

2,962,371,770 
. . . 192,254,315 

. ... 701,113,062 

3,564.750.000 
. ... 6,631,068.021 

. ... 49,865,359 

3,566.604.875 
6,416,644 599 

Preferred guaranteed cicduors . 

Balances due to banks . . 

Affiliates. 

Acceptances . . 

Other short-ici n\ liabilities . 

Deposits and creditor accounts : 

tci) At call or up to one month's notice. 

</>) Deposits at more than one month's notice ... 

Bonds and cash certificates . 

Amounts callable on securities. 

Other liabilities . 

40,686,715 
... 6,211,884,869 

52,575,531 
3,566,604,875 
528,374,401 

... 22,378,228,850 

... 4,776,707,791 

... 1,385,282,000 

85,799.500 
489,007,117 

SrcuRiTirs PoRTroiio:— 

(a) Legal reserve securities . 

(b) Belgian Government seem ilics 

(<•) Stocks . . 

Id) Bank stocks 

(e) Other sccuiities . 

Other assets. 

64.855,616 
. ... 14,005,475,328 

123,880,836 
282.764.421 
. ... 126.299,079 

. ... 294,346,810 

( \ pi iAt. \nd Kisirms: — 

Capital. 

Share premium account . . 

Legal reserve (Art. 13. R.D. 185) . 

Available reserve . 

Unavailable reserve (Law of 15.7.59). 

Reserve fund. 

1,000,000,000 

300,000,000 

64,855,616 

430,000,000 

19,859,622 

93,000,000 

Fi\i d Assns :— 

Bank premises. 

Paiticipalion in real estate subsidiary companies.. 
Ft|iiipment and furniture. 

,. ... 431.478,591 

. 1 

. ... 158,911,711 

Proiii a so Loss :— 

ia) Balance brought forward . 

Kb ) From reserve fund . 

(i) Net operating profit . 

57,011,512 

125,000,000 

206,417.455 


Fr. 41,811.295,854 


Fr. 41,811,295.854 


CONTING 

E N 1 A C C O l N 1 S 


Assets pledged as collateral: 

(a) for own account. 

(/») for account of others ... 

Securities pledged for own account . 

Gurantees received . 

Guarantees given for account of others. 

Bills rediscounted . 

. ... 550,000,000 

. ... 22.471,000 

. . . 50,447,500 

. ... 16,863,770,777 

. ... 3,853,854.418 

. ... 2,762,043,134 

Forward exchange transactions . 

Forward stock market transactions • 

Custodian accounts 

Other assets : 

(<i) Other accounts. 

ib ) Guarantee of aiika C ertificates . 

Ic) Guarantee of m mab Certificates . 

... 41,942,181.764 

13,405.485 
... 26.681,453,863 

1,950.59» ,188 
573,097,196 
3,134,981,669 
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FINANCE CORPORATION 
FOR INDUSTRY 

LOANS AND INVESTMENTS REACH 
RECORD LEVEL 

SIR HUMPHREY MYNORS’ STATEMENT 

The twentieth Annual General Meeting of 
Finance Corporation for Industry Limited was 
held on June 16th in the Conference Hall of 
The Chartered Insurance Institute, 20, Alder- 
man bury, London, EC2. Sir Humphrey 
Mynors, Bt (the Chairman), presiding. 

The following is the Chairman’s Statement 
which had been circulated with the report and 
accounts: 

Advances to clients during the year covered 
by the Accounts amounted to £33,427,000 whilst 
repayments totalled £7,575,000, resulting at 
March 31, 1965, in the highest figure of out¬ 
standing Loons and Investments yet reached 
in the history of your Corporation—£94,802,000. 
In addition the Corporation has commitments 
totalling £4,500,000 in respect of loans previ¬ 
ously negotiated with, but not fully taken up by, 
clients at that date. 

Debtors at March 31 m— mainly representing 
a claim for repayment of taxes deducted at 
source—amounted to £1,375,512 as against 
£854,933 a year previously. 

A large proportion of the increased business 
so reflected is accounted for by a loan negoti¬ 
ated with The Cunard Steam-Ship Company 
Limited towards the end of 1964, which mem¬ 
bers may have seen reported in the Press. The 
Loan is for the purpose of purchasing a new 
Cunarder in regard to which H.M. Government 
have undertaken to make a long-term loan to 
The Cunard Steam-Ship Company Limited once 
the ship is delivered from the builders. 

The contract negotiated between The Cunard 
Steam-Ship Company Limited and John Bro\\n 
6 c Company (Clydebank) Limited—the ship¬ 
builders—called for the latter to deposit with the 
Corporation a sum ot money which will be pro¬ 
gressively reduced as the building of the Ship 
proceeds. 

Finance for the year's operations has been 
found partly by further borrowings from the 
Panel of Lending Bankers—whose advances and 
accrued interest at March 31, 1965 totalled 
£61,304,768, a net increase over the year of 
£428,131 ; partly by Retained Earnings ; and to 
a large extent by the Special deposit referred to 
above and now appearing on the liability side of 
flie Balance Sheet. 

Turning to the Profit and Loss Account, ir 
will be noted that with a higher figure of average 
investment over the year the first item, Income 
from Loans and Investments less interest on 
advances from Bankers and on amount paid in 
advance of calls, shows an increase of £174,629 
compared with the previous year. Other income, 
which by its nature fluctuates from one year to 
another, shows a reduction of some £50,000 
but the net result after meeting the costs of 
Administration and Directors' Emoluments, is a 
Profit of £1,233,656 of which Taxation takes 
£634,666 (as against £596,072 the year before) 
leaving a Profit for the year (after taxation) of 
£598,990—an increase of £85,951. 

The existing portfolio of Loans is sound but 
the individual Loans are large and their number 
sm aftl). T his factor, coupled with the nature of 
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the position which your Corporation occupies 
in the capital market, and the type of develop¬ 
ment it is called upon to support! without any 
opportunity of a widespread of investment, 
makes it in the view of your Directors essential 
that the Corporation should maintain a sub¬ 
stantial measure of unfettered reserves. 

It is accordingly proposed that a Dividend of 
10 per cent requiring £29,375 after Tax at 8s. 3d. 
in the £ shall be paid to shareholders whilst the 
balance of £569,615 be added to Retained Earn¬ 
ings bringing that figure up to £3,995,123 as 
at March 31, 1965. 

CHAIRMAN'S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 

Addressing the meeting, the Chairman said: 
At the close of the year the figure of Outstand¬ 
ing Loans and Investments at around £95m was 
much the highest yet, largely because of the 
loan to the Cunard Steam-Ship Company to 
which 1 referred in my Statement. 

Good though all this business is, it is clearly 
right to continue the policy of building up 
Reserves as opportunity offers. Accordingly it 
is proposed that the bulk of the year’s net earn¬ 
ings be retained in the business. 

Meanwhile Loans committed but not yet 
taken up amounted at the end of the year to 
only £4Jm. This illustrates the discontinuous 
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nature of the Corporation^ activities, which 
arises inescapably, from the, iobwhich it was 
set up to do. 

Turning to the Board, during /the year 
Mr J. H. Thofesofehaa been elected a Director 
of the Corporation. We already benefit from 
his wide business experience and commend tp 
you his re-election. 

It is common form for Chairmen of Com¬ 
panies to express their thanks for the help and 
advice they have received from their colleagues ' 
on the Board. Particularly on my first experi¬ 
ence in this capacity, I can assure you that my 
thanks are tendered without reservation. My 
colleagues join me in expressing our gratitude 
to the General Manager, Mr Nelson, and his 
small, but highly competent, staff for their will¬ 
ing service. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

The retiring directors, Mr James Henderson 
Thomson, MBE, Sir Henry Benson, CBE, FCA, 
The Right Hon The Lord Clitheroe, PC, and 
Sir Charles D. Ellis, FRS, were re-elected; the 
remuneration of the auditors, Messrs Deloittc, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co., was duly fixed and -i 
proceedings terminated with a cordial voce of 
thanks to the Chairman and Directors proposed 
by Mr P. E. Moody and seconded by Mr 
J. M. Davenport. 


HECHT, LEVIS & KAHN 

LIMITED 

Main Subsidiaries 

SAFIC—dealers in natural and synthetic rubber and in chemicals used in the rubber industry 
— based in Paris. 

SEPPIC —manufacturers of chemicals and of irrigation equipment — based in Paris. 
HECHT, HEYWORTH & ALCAN LIMITED—dealers in natural and synthetic rubber 
and latex—based in London. 

Various other subsidiaries in Europe and elsewhere. 

Points from Chairman's Statement 

TRADING RESULTS 

The Group trading profit for J964 was £368.327 compared with £486,484 for 1963. After 
tax and minority interests the amount available for appropriation is £91,156, and your 
directors recommend a dividend of \2\% (less income tax), which will absorb £77,109. 

SAFIC and HECHT, HEYWORTH & ALCAN LIMITED had a reasonably profit¬ 
able year, but SEPPIC, which did well in 1963, had a less satisfactory result in 1964. A 
good recovery in the sales and profitability of SEPPIC appears to be in progress so far 
in 1965. 

The other operating companies have been trading satisfactorily during the early 
months of 1965, and we are actively considering, and would also like to hear of, proposals 
for broadening the range of the Group's activities. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

1964 

1963 


£ 

£ 

Group profits before taxation and minority interests . .. 

368,327 

486,484 

Net profits attributable to holding company. 

91,156 

130,327 

Dividends (net) . ... . 

77,109 

80,391 

Balance retained.-. 

14,047 

49,936 

The percentage contributions by the main operating 



companies to the income of the Group for 1963 and 



1964, were: 



SAFIC..—. : . 

<5-7% 

3L8% 

SEPPIC. 

IM% 

29-2% 

HECHT, HEYWORTH A ALCAN LTD. 

20*% 

U-2% 

OTHERS__-. 

2-3% 

3-8% 
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THE EVER READY COMPANY 
(GREAT BRITAIN) V 

Statement by the Chairman Mr E N ROW60pJ$M CBf$s$qed , * 
with the Accounts for the period from March 1, to Fabkiary 27. t$05 

Mr C G White retired Irom the Boaid on Febuiwi 27 He had been issochued 

* wuh the Corn way for foity years and wis elected to the Boird m 19M I hope he w II have 
good health md happiness in his retirement 

Mr B G Phclvm was coopted to rhe Boaid on M a reft 1, l#6# M r J?Kttvin joined tile 
Company in '935 and was ippomted Seuctirv in 1960 a position he will continue, to occupy 
Mr A F Leith has been ippomted i Joint General Minigcr responsible lor siks m the 
United Kmgflota. 

Record Swlcs and Profits: The Rcpoil end Accounts which accompany this Stittnicnt 
deil -with tJ.e operations of your Company for the period ol lift) two weeks uulcd on 
iebruary 27 J965 

The Compiny's recoid ot increased silcs and prolits is still unbroken but owing to 
increased m *nul icturmg costs the tridmg piolit has risen at i lower rate than the turnover 
During the }cir tht pnee ol zinc v iricd on ih^ London Mei il Txchangc between tlOO pci ton 
and 1148 p“j ton 

tlie demand tor dry batteries thioughoui the world is still increistfig, To meet compcti 
tion from c'icip-lahour countries intensive effoits arc bung made in the export held. Repre 
sc mat ion ibroid is being increiscd new methods ot mirketing ire being introduced »nd the 
qu ilitv and appearance ot our products aie undci vigilant scruiin) 

High Power ' dry ba-Utiies arc now bung sold toi use with nuny ipphuucs requiring 
high emrent ciun 

Increase I Dividend - In view ol the improved results achieved during this period the 
Duectors i.. oinmend i Find Dividend ot 13 pci cent making 19 per cent for tht \cai on the 
Oulinaiy Shoes is compiled with 18 per cent lor the previous u ir 

Subsidum and Trade Inscstnunls. A subsiantul unount is invested in mu mis sub 
siditrv ind a sou ued tompuucs and the mere isc in profit is in no sm ill m isuie due to this 
\cu s higher contribution tiom tins*. tompimcs md I tike tins opportuniiv of congi itulafing 
iK minagcnivits on their achievements 

I inuneful Position • the surplus ot ( urrent \sscis mu (. orient liibiliies (including 
luture 1 1 x it •* n) in i lie fonsolidtled Bilancc Sheet Ins inucased liom 1.4 863 678 to 
1.5 648 "193 ind iv iilahle Cash Asscis ic onlv slightl> lowu w t2 832 ^84 compiled with 
t2 961 2^9 I r t vear 

Due to th mciciscd dun indoor our pioducts Stock md Dehors ire both IujJkt thin 
last year b\ i f 22 907 and LM9 J9s icspcctivdy 

1 uribcr cxpendilurv on oui Cuilrd Rcscirch Liboiitoiics w is mcuired dunng ihc veir 
md our pi idiiction methods continue to benefit from the activities ol our scientists 

Taxation* Now ihit we hive some knowledge ot the new maiinn methods n will he 
seen thit u u April > 1966, our dividend will cost the Company the lull gross imounl 
Assuming th Coipoi iiion I i\ nte is not more thin 40 per cent our dividend cover should 
he idequate 

Jhc proposed new Ovciscis lax RelU jiiingcmuUs unnot h oihu ihm disulvm 
ligeous to rnmy United Kingdom based companies So fir is coneeins tint pirt ot the 
Group's investment income Irom countries with i t ix nte ol higher than 40 per cent n is 
not anticipated that with the present pattern ot profit cirmng the effect on our Company 
will be senoj. 

Staff: The opeiation oi our Supei umuation Fund continues to he wry sitisliuory md 
ciurently the market v due of investments in this non contributor fund exceeds t2 3M1000 
1 On beb iK of the Directors ind Shareholders I again thank all employees ol the Com 

pinv both at home ind overse is who have conti ibutcd to the successful results ot the 
vear's* work 

Head Office : 1 he Company first occupied its present building in Hollow »v in Nil u 
which time f be piotiis* were only U2600 md the totil numbci ot employees w is i f L w 
bundled compated wuh nine ihoustnd todiy 

To enable us to expand our operations still further we hive found it necessity to lcquue 
new office a« commod ition at Fver Ready House, High Roid Whetstone N20 lor oeuipuion 
ie\i autumn 

For d numbci ot years we have been hiring computer time and youi Duectois have 
decided that u has now become more economic il to purch is^ oui own computu to he 
installed m the new offices This accords with your Company's policy of keeping ibu 1 st or 
ill relevant techniques both in factors ind office 

Current Trading: Trading for the current year has started sdiisiuctorik sales to date on 
the home market being in excess ot those foi the coiresponding period last year and in view 
ot the intensive efforts being made your Directois look lor an improvement in the c\pon 
mirkci in iSe neir future 

EUROPE'S LARGEST MAKERS OF DRY 
BATTERIES 

THE EVER READY 00 LTD.. HERCULES PLACE, 

HOLLOWAY, LOHDOH, NT 



HIGHAMS LIMITED 
‘another'successful year 

The fifty-seventh Annual Ordinary feenctrai 
Meeting of Htghams Limited wiu be held on 
July 2nd at The Dorchester Hotel, Park Lane, 
London, W1 

The following is the statement 1>y the chair* 
man, Mr Alec E. ftigfaam, OBE» JP, whi«(ttva» 
been circulated with the report and account* 
for the year ended March 30, 1965; 

I am pleased to report that your Company 
has again had a successful year's, trading although 
the profit shows a reduction on last year due to 
rhe flooding of several departments in two of 
our main factories During this unprecedented 
•*rorm on July 18, 1964, 2.2 inches of rain fell 
in hi teen minutes which, according to the 
Mereorological Office, is the highest rainfall ever 
recorded anywhere in Great Britain. After 
taking into account recoveries from salvage and 
insurance there still remained a s ubst a n ti a l loss. 
Very considerable structural week h being 
undertaken which should make a repetition 
virtually impossible I would like to recant, on 
vour behalf, our sincere gratitude to our'Staff, 
Fmployees and feflow^dtizens for their magnifi¬ 
cent assistance at Use time. 

Since the reduction in profit is fclutost entirely 
inributable to the flood your Directors feel it 
ippropnate to maintain last year's dividend and 
therefore, are recommending a final dividend 
of 1JI per cent making a total of 16$ per cent 
for rhe year, equivalent to the 20 per cent 
pud last year on the capital before the scrip 
issiR approved on July 8, 1964, 

1 im pleased to siy that during the year silcs 
have ^nll further expanded m a highly competi¬ 
tive market hut in consequence stocks have cor¬ 
respondingly increased I think, however, that 
it is advisable to draw attention to the ftet that 
rhere is an acute shoifage of labour in our in¬ 
dustry which presents a serious problem 

In my statement last year I referred to the 
fact that further modernisation and development 
within the Group was being studied I can now 
report that during this year we have purchased 
excellent piemises to re-house one of our main 
branches A substantial amount of new plant 
has already been, or will be, ordered as a neces¬ 
sary adjunct to this scheme and it will take a 
considerable time to make the move and to 
install all rhe machinery (herein When com¬ 
pleted this should prove of considerable benefit 
to the Group 

ALQU1SII ION OFICR 

\s shareholders may have seen in the Press 
wc have made, since our year end, an offer for 
the shares of Royton Textile Corporation 
I inured On June 2nd acceptances had been 
received m respect of 73 per cent o£ the charts 
of Royton The credit facilities available to 
\our Company are adequate for working capital 
requn ements and to implement this offer in full 
Royton is a well equipped cotton spinning mill, 
very adaptable for the production of our re¬ 
quirements in cotton yarns. Your Board have 
tele for some ume that it would be advisable 
to strengthen our vertical structure by such an 
operation and I am very pleased that it lias Ken 
successfully accomplished We do fed that 
This addition to the Group will considerably 
strengthen it * t 

You will note in the Directors’ Report that 
four of our Senior Directors have retired thfs 
vear and six new members have been appointed 
by the Board They are all young men and have 
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held, fof some years, responsible management 
positions within the Group and the Board now 
consists entirely of Executive Directors. I would 
like to place on record our warm appreciation 
of the very many >ears of loyal service which 
the retiring Directors gave to your Company. 

I would like to draw attention to the form of 
this year's accounts. Acting on the recent 
recommendations of the Council Q^thc London 
Stock Exchange, they have been supplemented 
bv additional information intended to give a 
more comprehensive view of the operations of 
the Group. In addition, you will find a synopsis 
of sales and significant figures from the accounts 
of the last 10 years, outlining the progress of 
the Group. 

Finally I should tike to thank once again our 
customers and suppliers for their continued sup* 
port and all our Staff and Employees for their 
efforts on behalf of the Company. 


BINDING CASES 


' v * * V* t ft ftJ 7 ^ ^ 

Binding casts far The B&momkt ari mitmble from 
Easfyind Ltd. h cases are in stiffs dark bltte cloth 
eppaPi'and ark.gibbet tered flu the spine} they provide 
an extrefnely effective and firm binding Ond toil! hold 
13 issues of the normal edition together with the 
quarterly Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on the 
spine. The cost per case, post free throughout the 
world, is 14$. Orders, stating requirements clearly and 
enclosing a remittance, Should be sent, not to The 
Economist but to — 


EASIBIND LTB. (Dept, E) Earlley Heuse, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensingten, Leedee W.8 

PARk 0686 (3 lines) 


Takeda Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. 

^Thfatdcfyt Sc EB US an -C HI ^ tt 


Mr Chobci Takeda vt. Report bv Mi. CItobei Takeda 1/. Pfeudent* for the s/\ months ended 31st March* WOf 

tAkedu C hcimcei Industries. Ltd. - -- - - ■ - -- — - - - - 


During the six months ended 31st March, 1965, the Japanese 
economy saw a favourable upturn in the balance of international 
payments, aided by a sharp increase in export trade, which came 
earlier than had been expected, and a series of monetary relaxa¬ 
tion measures, including the reduction of bank deposit require¬ 
ments at the end of 1964 and the subsequent lowering of the 
official re-discount rate by 0.36 per cent, per annum curly tlm 
year. Despite these developments, however, the overall economic 
climate has beep that of a deepening recession as represented bv a 
stock market slump, a series of com pan} bankruptcies and a 
decrease in company earnings. 

In such unfavourable circumstances, the pharmaceutical industry 
lias continued to face increasing sales competition and such 
problems as a rise in medicare expenses and a revision in standard 
prices of listed medicines under the health insurance progiamme 
of the Ministry of Health & Welfare. All these developments 
have had the effect of slowing down sales and the collection of 
trade debts. 

I am pleased to report to you that in spite of such a difficult situa¬ 
tion, the management of the Company has continued to pursue a 
most conservative policy of “Firm and Steady Management’* by 
relating production and sales to actual demand, and has made 
every effort to improve the organisation of our system of distribu¬ 
tion, reduce costs and encourage research and technological 
Improvements. Consequently, the Company is able to report sates 
and earnings for this period of ¥48,758 million and ¥3.122 
million, up ¥i,327 million and ¥136 million, respectively, on the 
preceding period. 

Pharmaceuticals, foods and chemicals were all selling well, each 
showing steady growth. Among the pharmaceutical products, the 
long-acting thiamine derivative, “Alinamin F”, showed a favour¬ 


able increase in sales. In the food product section, the flavoui- 
enhancing agents, “Ribotide", for industry use and “Ee-Chee- 
Bun”. for home use, showed substantial increases in sales, off¬ 
setting the seasonal fall in sales of the vitamin enriched soli 
drink, “Plussy”. 

Exports increased by about 28 percent, over the pieccding period 
This great expansion in exports is due largely to the newly dev eloped 
demand in Europe and the United States for the food product 
"Ribotide" and the chemical product “Tolylene Diisocyanate”, 
in addition to the pharmaceutical products already mentioned. 
The Company’s pharmaceutical production factories in Taiwan 
and Mexico have also continued to operate favourably. Every 
effort is being made to develop exports further. 

Regarding pioduction facilities, the Company completed con- 
suuction in February. 1965 of injection preparation facilities at 
the Shonan plant near Tokyo as scheduled. In addition, the 
enlargement of its Research and Technological Laboratories at 
the Osaka plant, as previously reported, is progressing satis¬ 
factorily 

As to new projects, the Company is considering rationalising and 
enlaiging preparation facilities at the Osaka plant and also 
constructing the Takeda Building in Tokyo through an affiliate. 
Daiwa Real Estate Co. Ltd., in order to accommodate the Tokyo 
Office and Tokyo Sales Office. 

The management of the Company is fully aware of the difficult 
current economic conditions in general as wefl as the situation in 
the pharmaceutical industry, Which do not warrant a$ optimistic 
forecast. The management of the Company is examining every 
aspect of operations with a view to further ittcrea$ta$ efficiency 
and thus ensuring the fuithcr growth and improvetafcM fit the 
business of the Cdttffxmyi 1 1 
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APPOINTMENTS f< 


BANK OFFICERS 

GEJ OUT OF THE RUT! 

Citu,t dppoitttmuTfs om.isv.is an iviilthlc to bjnUis of 20 to ^ 
\c »rs of tge Apptic-dnis up to age 25 should be sinjL nu.n ind hiu 
completed ,it leust Putt 1 of the Institute ot Binkeis* fximiniiton 
Muuugc i)i not u bai to older men but thev should hi\c completed 
(oi be in pioccs^ of completing Puit 2 ol the Instituiv. 1\ munition 
These aie cJieei appointments ye it h excellent prospect* lhe \ounftCi 
»ge group commences scfvKc in Wcsi Ahic.t with emoluments noimullv 
in the ifrgiOn of £1 30U pa Silane ol oldu men ue highu mil 
viili be conudered ut micmew, 

* Free fumishtd quarters ovus is 

. ★Fust-chss non tonfnbuior\ Pension Scheme md leinemem it 
ngt 5* 

* Hgbiecn rnonlh lours with 108 d ivs’ leave' between- < teh (our, 
1100 kit allow nice on pppoinmunf Flee medical mention 
ovdsCas (though out hcfilth record is excellent) 1 ice travel 

Intel ui ws u ranged in London 
t YVtile, Rising AiU purUcui*H». to The SceiCMiv, 

BANK OF WEST AFRICA LIMITED. 

37 Oiaecehuich Sti el l ondon, TC 3 


'«*Avl'StHSre , SSw 1 

D©pai^mept*pf^fpaag«iTeot aod Bu4|ft 

ApBlkHiio»*« fere n tiled* for the follow trig post, dOtl 
heyiemb<n i«t or «l» x)ou after an possible . 



'\rSflTRER 1 


dartre -td conmiatrA from 


a&'nrox studies Mitos * v J W f 

A&pluufits should pouts* a unHMslit dftgtce add nave hxd lnauatslat 
64peihn « in MarketU14 plutming e ilvliles uthti (tun Sales 

ai memdurut with the tt milium Teihnkul Smle (now under review) 

■* 1 o#d til ^ l 

Appiuuiwn limn turtlm poj(n il i f om the IMn«uwl MeUray College 
of ltx.hn lugs p u»ied VI tidnlpne Rw<i Chcuhiuu Kent lb it t > 


The University of 
Manchester 

FACULTY OF 1 CONOMIO AND 
MJCIAL VTUDlLft 

Research Set lion 

Applications ci)a invited fmni ^ >d hem m 
rvMili>Hif>s oj Mudents rxperting to mduate 
his ieai fui h poxt ftl toe grade of 
Hfisenrih Assncure oi Reseuxh Assmtani in 
he Reseatrh Section uf ilit Faoultj of 1 

I onomk and Social Studies 
Appli i nts fclUJUld poshWKK (|uu I ifir tuns inti 
• n h lnteustd in So li«] Adm i slixlt n 
i ieluted subjects 
sn In s»iies 

t catch Asisonaie l ] 060 x C V JC l ’“V 
Kcseiuh Assistant CSNxtVO tit’5 

lhe Appointment will be foi one ioai In 
the Itist instantt but Is uruwuble DuUlh 
o commeme Onoliei 1 I Mi 8 AppUcufions i 
msi be teieived not Intel thin Fildny e I 
Jult ' 1 »W» b\ the Riitisuai the UnUei tty 
Muiiihcstii 13 tiom whom fuitlio ihtaiU uni 
nia ol *ppli<xtlnn nia\ b obta ned rn 
i } In* itfi i nec 136 61 I 


Urm ei sity of Strathclyde 

school of Busmen ami 
4chninti>(uttton 

AppUt uii jns ne limud tiom 4 i ) tee 
n Imnomuh for 
AShlSIANT LPrTURItfHIPS 
in the Deomtment of Comm»uc teuible 
fimn CXtobei 1 l'H»6 Duties •>! lie posts 
will include undeigioduatc temh ng and 
ubiau-h with sp<s ml vniphanis on 
Business Fcoiumiiis 

s«lity Scale is tl 050 Cl - 1 utli 

t w if ... 

Appllc'itlon foims ind fntliei 

K m i tiluih m is be obtained limn 'he 

i tiui (thisgf t C 1 


THr BRITISH FOP MABKEllflO 
BOARD lequlies a 6TATI8TIC1AN to be 
based at the Board b Head Qftlie 
Applu ants should pieferably tiaVc 
letftnilj madua-tad ox be about to 
gradiifite Horn one of the OnUersiPeB or 
alternatively hove computed thcti flaul 
tvamlnatlons of the lustlrpte of 
Statlsrlclune they sliould be suitablv 
4 lmIItied m ecunomUs aad rnttlsti s oi In 
e onumeiilis The succeuful iftndldnte 
will be expected to paitlilpate in 
e mioinetitc xesoexli lelatmg to demtnd 
md Mupplv (Ritois In the etc end 
pioditts mmktts nnd to o operate w h 
Onl\eihliv ennoiiilsth vho aie 
it \ Hoping a oik of thlv kind on behtlf 
if tlic Boh id A ..; ou v, m mn ilk 
silftiv depending on expci lenc^ of n>t 
1<s«. tlixn Cl 300 per mijum 
C'ntilbutoi) Pension Hchenie and fiee 
life Assuiante io\ei Apph ir th till 
pei -x MR] pai i irulnts to the se* u t«n 
Pel flfl ) Biltish Cm MuikLtme 
But Wtntfute House 01 107 
sn u f bmy Avliiul Loid in W 1 


, Umveisity of Kent at 
CanLerbiu y 

Clutu of Ltonomu IIiet)ru 

Apphcuttnns i i ii md f i tin. n< vjv 
est ibhsJied CHAIR Ol I ( ONOMU 
ruroRV 

Fuithei pmi) ujiiis ini bt blamed fiom 
, the Realnriar Dnlvi sin of Fni ot ! 

Ccmetbuvj Wr igiiti lfou>< t itmrlH 
to whom appli nitons sluild b t it nol I 
latex than ttnundi puls 10 1 »0u 

The Amencan Umverftity 
in Cairo 

1 Lcnnnnitst I li I) Vs i it n A roclnto 
Pioffhftoi pu Umbh someone uv imd-oivrecr 
needed foi lusirumon of undergi iduftte 
oouiftes In the Held d Publlr 1 ltiunce 
l^ftboui FconomUri I onomk Htsiory and 
Histoij of f-tunontk Thmighi in the 
DcpKitmont nf h onomk s ut ihc American 
Drmeislty In Cnlto T I A A Hetiling In 
nllmium.e Tmut-puitHiK t Applkallotis 
should be went to Di M L Shane Dean of 
the Farultten Ameiimn tTntverfttty tn Cairo 
11J Slim ih K isi el Aim i alio VAR 
A k oiiomUit Fix D Ax Isiunt oi Associate 
Piutishoi piefeiabw someone m mid career 
noedui foi Instru<lion ut undeigraduate and 
Brudimre uuis«6 in the iteldh oi fnteinattonal 
li-ide Fconoiiiicn of Developmenf ana 
Inittmidiute md Ah-mied l conomle Theory 
l I A A sottUng in allowiincf trnnspoitatlon 
Appli h firms should be sent to Dean 
M L Shun** De»m oi tho Fs pities 
Ameiieftn UnixeiMtfv tn PrIio U 3 Sharia 
Kaiii el Atnl Calxo U A R 
J Fcimorntsi IN) D Assist j nf ik offtssor 
nuulliled to uiieh cmisLs in Piln pits of 
l conomkx Monev tmd Bunklnti Nufloual 
lnrvime Accountinv «nd Authfih Income and 
Pn ft Them s T 1 A A setthnu m allowun e 
tranKportutlon Applkiulons shonld be sent 
to D* in M I shun D»*sn of rhe Faculties 
Aim it in UnKeiniv in Fslio 113 bharla 
K is * 1 Am f ill * U A « 


Chat tered Accountant 

Mli editti & Duv icqiiiit a qualified \ ins 
niHn a cd 3 7 an ASSISI AM Ik i 

f HII V A( COONTANT Ho will be bnsid 
n the Cuv but m«> bt leiulied 
liom time to time to vlMt otiiei Or nipanv te 
in the Mtdlniidfi and the Nmth The wo k w 
vmed nnd intludes piepmition of 
manngenienr accountlna data This is an 
evelltnr onpoitunity tn Ruin lndustunl 
fvpuitnu in a bu».y medium Kited Cnmpe iv 
using butLetnrv contiol and HtHndii d is nu 
sisttnih ( ompultlve Hilary and usual 
beneilts Holldny ainmaemenw honmiiod - 
Apph tn luubdenca with full pftiil ulmn 
of u,e oducation busmens expeneme etc 
h nd hii indkuUon of salary rftuuucd to 
Lhe Chef Perwnnol Oflivor MFRHilTH 
* rmr vv 111) Mui IV Hun e 41 4^ 

Bu bt in 1 C I 


Research Economists and Statisticians 

are requued by 

THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 

Dominion Bureau oi Statistics, Ottawa. 

lip to SL0.700 per annum (approximately k3,5h7) 
plus attractive benefits and conditions. 

— lo design and undertake analytical studies in che fields of hbour 
economics and labour force mobility, income analysis, demography, 
capitiAJ stock and agnculture 

— Qualifications required include an honour degree in economies or 
in a discipHnc related to the Held ot work, plus social icars oi related 
research experience or graduate study. 

forms CSC 100 “Application foi Employment * an. obtainable 
Iront: 

National Employment So vice Representative, 

c/o Canadian Dopartmcnt of Citizenship and Immigration, 

38 Grojvcnor Street, London, W l 
Inicrested applicants should apptly as soon as possible b> airmail to 

THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION OF CANADA, 
OTTAWA 4, ONTARIO, CANADA. 

In applications and all correspondence) please quote 
CompittWon numbef 64-2018. 


Lady Char lei ed Act ounlanl 

Perianal Amstani 

Tlift Mntinftlnff Diic «oi oi sn jkl 
csiublishe<I uioup ot innpiniex ob«rfttin„ 
in AMii anil Afilctt with head oQlco In lhe 
City iftquireft as onrxonfti HKakunt 
ft Iadj dxuteiftd lucfuntimt uRed 
38 30 The appoltmuftiu requires a lively 
enqulrinc pmrlrul nppronrh to a 
v« rv w tde vm in v ot problems iuid the 
abililv tu u«ft a tvpvwilier ftiHUenlly 
GomtnencinR Halarv Rependlnff on 
espeiion e i l (100 JL l 600 p v Addlflonvl 
beneiltH imludc pension miieme LVa 
and three net.kN halktay unr jT«r 
BKahe wilte Box Nh 0fi3 <K> Dearons 
Advenhlng 73 Heel KL4 


Rothmans Fellowships 


uu by Rothmans of Pali Mall (Austinite) 
Limited to enable Fellows to undertake 
pooLgroduate work within a unlveiaity or 
appiorea Inatltuflon 
The Fellbw ships will be o \ itrdqd at two 
levels The Senior Fellers bhip ts» of an 
unnual value of not tnoie thuu £ A 1.000 
the Junior Fellowship la in tuo grades, 
the drat of an annual value of from 
JL A1 100 to £ Al 600 the second of an annual 
value of tu>t more than £43,000 A Ptllow 
may be paid travelling expenaes lnourrad In 
taking up the FellintshiD and returning to 
his home 

In addition nn Amount of £A500 per 
annum towards fees ana expenses including 
the purchase and maintenance of equipment 
may bo paid to the univeistty or institution 
shore the Fellow in working 
Preference In the award of the Feflowshloi 
will be given to tboee applicants who wish 
to work In an Australian university or 
institution and only In exceptional, 
circumstances will an award be mad* In 
respect of vroik to be dona eltewMne, 
Applicants must have hod at MMtwtue yeais 

snsc-zasgr-' 

Appiicaiions does wUh^tbe Hoidsrr, 

vs% 

Australia on September 17 ftfS 

^ H » A * * a +* 


University of Kent at 
Canterbury , 

than of i au) \ 

1 Apphuxtlvn^ nia invited fox the newly 
f-TribliHhed CttATR rtF LAW ID iFi ft 
l^ uli\ ol Km ini Nt iem,cs 
r uiinn pkiHluIbih smtv be obtained from 
i he Rtgisiiat, DiUvershy of K«mt at T 
Canteibun. wehf<ntc Haute, Uanteibulf V 
whom uppllcotiooi should be sent pot latA 
Him iituidiy Ju)j 10 1005 

The University of \ 

Liverpool 

The University of Liverpool has several 
rftMMireJi piojepts concerned alth Increasing 
the cillcJeuLy ot Hie building Industry A 
fuithei development, financially supported, by 
the Mini tiy of Public Building ancTWorkri 
la dOKlgned to study the potential demand or 
bulldinu teoouice* m the toreneeaDle fuluie In 
the Metxiyidd* area and to lolate the demand 
to lhe rtsomces available 
An KOUWOMH9T with axpevbmaMa indufiti y 

S r ipwxich who slshve to extend his 
now ledge of land use ana building industry 

6 iublems is required to take chsnge of this 
lvtBtigailon. The study lg expected to take 
three years ^ 

The initial salaiy (lecturer scale) will be 
witniii the range £1 400-£1,196 per annum 
Appiicatiana. stating age. qualifications and 
e' pei lence together with the nomas of three 
refoieem should be roccivea as soon aa possible 
by the Registrar from whom further 
pui timlai * inuy bo obtained 

Umverbity of Otago 

DUNEDIN NLW ZEALAND 

Lectioen in Economic * 

Applications are invlrod for two poAilons ol 
Luttiiei in 1 cnnoinios 
fiftluy scale J-l 300 X C100- £1,000/ 

£ 3.000 x L 100 — J» i S00 pot annum The 
sLilua of Senior Lccturef raty bo aaaided 
aa u niurk ot porvonal dlfctJmtlon ellhai on 
initial appointment or by subsequent 
piomoUuu The salary of Hunlor Lertureis 
will bv not less than £3 300 per annum 
Whik Uit f mitioil would orefer to make a 
ptimanual HppolnimtuL it would be nicpaied 
to eonMdci applications foi a slxort term 
appolmment lor Uu ee years with itUiin 
fam paid 

I uitliu parllLiilais are nvnllnble fiom the 
Asxocuitlon uf Commonwealth Unlveraftiea 
ihiatuh OlflLft) Maxiborough House Poll 
M“1 Ixrndon BWi or from the Kegiatiar 
of the Unlveislty 

, Amicetions clew m New Zealand and 

Ixmdnfi on July 31 IttS 

SUGAR 

Appjiuiiions are invited for the po«£ 
ol CJmcrui Manager of a new sugar 
ptojcu in Kenya The General 
Manager «(m 1J be raspphsible t b thp 
BoanI of Difeuton. Tbo jC»h bf tbft 
project is commcnvurate with thg 
production of 600 000 tons of cang 
per annum, 60,000 tons of mill-ahitS 
sugar per annum and tho develops 
muu of 22,059 a^res of sugar cane 
land in south-vyextern Kenya, i 

Fx tensive experience of sugar pro- 
doctioo and ptoven high level admink 
strauve ability, flucocy in English and 
a working knowledge of British 
Company Law, taxation and financial 
methods are essential requirements 
The salary wifi, be substantial and 
cohnnchsurate with experience and 
ovwUficqtKma, and with the reapcmsjr 
ptlitics that will be borne by the 
General Manager A 

Preliminary Interviews will be 
arranged st centres convenient to the 
candidates with the possibility of | 
final interview tn Nairobi 

Detailed applications citing threjb 
referees should be forwarded ip 
cftnftdenoe, to the Executive Officer, 
Agricultural Development Corporal 
lion, P O Box 30029, Nairobi 
Kenya, to reach him not later thap 
June 21, 1963 * 
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ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 
TRAINING BOARD 

Requires a 

Statistician/Research Officer 

To assist m the propanuon anti }ms ind interpretation of 
statistics and forecasts relating to the engineering motor vehicles 
aircraft electric'll and muni goods indusiiks 

Hie post which is a new one offus consider thk scope for i 
voting graduate with some pracuctl experience m the ipphcation of 
stitisttcal methods to economic or sou il studies 

Saloi}, according to age, qudilicihons md cxpinuKc, m the 
region of £1,500 a )tar 

Application forms fiom 
The Sccretarv 

Engineering Industry Training Board 
140 Tottenham Court Road 
London, V& 1 


Nottingham Regional 
College o t Technology 

HURT ON STHLFT NOTH NOHAM 
Principal D A R CUU. MST^h 
M I Much L M U I M A I R At S 

nr partmfnt of nx.a Nl MS 
administration 

Mamtjement Dciclopmcnt button 

Applied! nn m* invited fji rh InllowuiK 
vumiiiKs 'Ahkli exist \ irlim u mo iy of 
to mm emant speilalirtx uMnq intnextinit he 
techniques ol nmnaijeinti i i \ h nj imoiv li u 
clone anti ojoitmiUni coop* iml in with 
indu'Miv 

SENIOR L* PTURFR in IRODUtllON 
MANAGEMENT 

SENIOR LICTURltR In MANAOi MI NT 
ACCOUNTING 

SENIOR LECTURER In MARKETING 
Bulan in ai-coidanre wiih the Bmnhniii 
Technical Seale (undti lev lew |x at puveni 
u* Jtollnvh — 

£ l lit £66 to £- 116 pei annum 
A Nailutt abo\e the minimum mu\ bt 
i ilei la uppioved cases 
Hiilhti pnitliulujs and I >un nr 
bpuiuaiion mm be obiained Horn ilu* 

Prior|pel to wham completed tmnu. •.(- uld bt 
iet timed not latei than June 26 lDOf 


University of London 
Industrial Sociologist at 
the London School of Economic s 

The Seiiule invite applications fiom 
indu (rial sociolutilkih foi appointment 


to u Retdeiirtup in ilia dtpailnront il 
1 nduxiilal Relation* tenable at the 
L nd n School ol tronumhs and Polli i 
Sckwue (saluiy R<ul« £4,460 n> IlOO lo 
i J 2S0 tj leai plus JL 80 1 ondon Alloa «me 
1 AyplicMtluiiN (10 copies; niunt be ietei\«il i 
I la lei than Jim J 1065 bv Lite AcadamU 
Rtylhtim. Uuivoialn of Lund m Eenat* 
House WCl fiom Ahum fuiihei puiUului 
nu» be obt tliiuu 


PAWLEY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

APPOINTMENT OF 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT (ECONOMIST/STATISTICIAN) 

Applieitnirts nre invited from n*. qualified as Fconomivt', Snti tic ati\ for 
i jsosi uj Resc.iri.h Avsrtl mt in th*. Sue ml Relations IXpurunom uf tile Corpora 

tu"o«-Jf*40*pii')' l,tl K ^ Js,Cird ‘"^ * ,,h Nc* lo * ns D^de API ili 


person Appointed would 5c 
verHt> of problem* concerning 


reciu r<*d io work as one t>r a team on a 
development ot the New 
area The planning 

io frumplcti -- - -..*" m "> Ukc io vcjr> 

Il Is tnvtvigcd jh il tin, peksi w#uid be suitable for A youny graduate seeking 
n<rt "“ “ ‘ “ ‘ r ^ hxld ol practical xiudv of e detuuuraphic 

' tialiM'ii.s relating to the New Town and 
■ ivguiruncmv m fnodern terms 

The APfXNnUnem in superannu ifel? subject io medical exanuiuit oil Five da> 
week and Slut namuranl 

The Lorparitlwn vs H Up viable i 
ippropnaln OSSPS apd will ami ihu|e u nj 


varut> of problem* con&rniriy huRiuii uspc.ua m the develop 
*“ wi ll,e rcdcvtUvpmcot of eMsnn k setrkmenta in the en 
ol Daw lev u *uii , B the ver> early Iiu fc ».4 and the New Town i 
to twtnpieti 

It k tnvtvigcd th i| |)k pbsi w#uid b 
fn # 51(1 cxperiui.L in a rchujveh iiw Hv 
htttUlR or the collcvtiou and analy^s of 1 
ycnerAtly ol ncipln^ 10 esublish pedfite % 1 


iv 01 with housing eCwOcnmodatiun in 
nurds remove] expenses 


ApNic'iffbns htclndiny the 


........_ _Jjitg .... 

uiHlcrsiyned hv not lattt than Julv 


“R Penrvl 

DttWWy 




nafrnts t f 1 
lv^, l%s 

-Im 6wcn Cenoral Marteper 
pe^kipnicni CurporetiQA 
Oakeugeut. Salop 


refereed should be xeoi to the 


Flintshire Education 
Committee 

^ Fltntsbtr# Technical Cvtkve 

Applications ate Invited lui the 
. oppplntmant ot ASSISTANT L 6 CTURLR 
; ^RADL^B^ in LCONOMlCS AND * 

1 Suui> In aiLOidmcL wlthUa Burnlu 1 
Scale 

Kiiitbat pair hula 11 and lorftt cl 
. applltatioii ahbli wut be returned b\ 
Flldav Juh 2, 11 HIV ma\ be ohtnlned li 
thr ReiriMrar ellmshhe Techrvloul Culleuc 
r mnuh s Quav Ni Chester 

M J JOM*. 
Dtpiuv Diiectui ot Eduiatiun 


t The Bntish Council 

bS Da vlet bn cel Loudon W 1 


^ppll ul ns 


inv led f the tctl in^ 


School of Oriental and 
Afucan Studies 
University of London W C 1 

VpplliHHorn aie Invited In c Eelluv li i i 
Eh * 1 thuIiv tinnbu (pi thiec eais with 
rfle t fiom Octobu 1 J‘l65 The pm | c » il 
t hi lellovsliip Is to tialii a cundidati lu 
leituievhiu on the peiRianent stall 
Reinuneiaflon in aciOJdAnce wiLh 
qnulltUuitlous ohd experience vvlthm the im; 

» l WO to £1,500 pei annum with mem 1 1 I n 
u 1 thi. FSfeU AppliesiIonv on foin 
nbiHh able fiom the flcrietaij tnuxt lu 
UnU M. 1 bv June 3(Uh 


/ ibi/u 

thi uNi\in<u\ oi n/m 
m NOHAZl leuums a PltOFh^">OR 
opfCONOMICR OwndidatUi Should b t 
i deyree lu ctonomitH und experience 
m teuchlny at undcifiiaduttle level 
Bbtnrv £ » 6 m £1 J30 aecoidlua io 
rmullfuutlon und experience Marriu e 
allowance of £i(iH Childrens and liunu 
eriuuirion allowance Free liuulBhed 
ucroin modal Ion Outfit eiant Empluvei <c 
liperaniiuatlon contributions paid. 

Medical scheme Fares foi candidate and 
fumllv lncludlin, mid teira paantisee 
lu clilidien in Britain Outwaid fiei.hi 
for apnmeed ear Two year contract 
kuu mn teed bv the Hill I li Pounnl 
f lease quote DlO US UNI G 6 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LIBYA requlie^ 

'WS. ANl ’ 

FArULTY OF BCIBNCC in 
TRIPOLI (ID an ASSISrANT 
PROFEeSOK/UrCTURFR IN 
VERTEBRATE ZQOLQCIY (111) an 
ASSISTANT PRjDFtaSoR LECrURt R . 

should have on apbloprlate deyirc 
oi hlehcM deytet fiom a unlversli In 
I Britain ahd relevant toauhlnu 
expel lenee 

baliuv AwUtant Piefessui £ 10(H) pc 
I Vliiium less tax ( 8 %) Leotutei £.2 000 
pei annum leas tax (I#) Oratdltles 
urtcu two veaia of £500 and £310 
lespecthei} Arromniodatiuh, oi tent 
allowance OliUdien s allowance 
Medical Scheme Einpl0381 6 
xupLiunnuatlon conti Ibulinne puid 
I uex ohd bflKRune allowuhre foi 
r »i didate wife and up to tluei childtcn 
u K Ichvo faies paid If coMiuct lenewcd 
Two veai contract truukuntaed b\ the 
Bnrixh Council P]e«M? quole 
D IP 65 UNI 09 70 

Write quoting lelevant icfeieiur 
mmibei to 

Fe iu( titlent Division THE RRlTlbi/ 
COUNCIL 65 Duties Stuct London W 1 

toi fuifliei poiti ulars and upnliratiun 
tviim to be ictutneU completed as 
vain as possible 


UmverBity of Exeter 

Uepaitinent oj Fconomws 

Vpplf i(Ions aie Invited foi tltu post rl 
Buildlnx jndustij under the direction ol 

VSS& tn'HOX 

end woiks and will last foi lluee tears 
tiom Ot tobei 1 1065 Salury vrlthtti the 
innae £i loo to^£l 500 Inclusive ol _ 

( SB3Sr1a. 4, jCl*AR30 > ll 3ST“ 

unlveisltj to whom applirutlons should be i 
cm not lutei than July 7, 1966 1 


LI LDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

College of Art 

t, C WOOL OF TOWN PLANNING 
veirtun Sheet Leeds 2 

Lecturer in Planning and hconxmncs 


Applications are Invited for 


nt to 




...... ... ..- a noil 

develop studies within the ueld of 
ecottomlca as it relate* to planning 
lntnest in some of the follow 1 m. subled* 
«ould be paitlculaily appropriate 
1 Cconomlos ot development. 

' cost beneAt 


ecastlnf 


EMplomant foreca 
industrial location 
National plannim. 

Piarnilnt 
auaivsh 

conaultahrg 

September 1 
ifter 

«M.a 


1 
6 
7 

FartL. 
practice 
The r 
l W5 or . 
Salary 
Fuithei pai 
u htch should 

rh 


Operational 

Research/Systems 

Analysis 

in 

Marketing 

An advertising agency is settmc 
up a small group to assist 
on new pioduct -cvclopmeiil 
policy in a rnajoi consumci 
market Intensive analysis of 
unusually extensive data 
is involved, and one vacancv is 
for someone with a few vcais 
experience in opciational 
research or systems anal vsis 
with an inteicst in markuin r 
Box 1940 # 


The Polytechnic 
Regent Street, W.l 

Sc h ool of Comma <e and Social Statin 


Applications me Invited foi tha foliowlnft 
thiec full-time tcaihhik appoint roams dut 
11 oommaiuw U poaelblv uii tieptunuei 1 1 '( 
Leu in ei in FumpmUb 
Letturei In Law 

Lectuiei In Guveinmont (piefnabl abh 
t i offei uillticul phlloHiph i 
PandldattH foi all posts nhnuld po) ps 
appropilui* honours dciire ntid would bt 
laquirod lo teach then lubJwt tr 
Londoni Bfli (icon) Pari II level Re fau 
Would be entouraired 
SalaiioR In accoidanre with the pie«cv bu 
scale foi teachers in t-uiUiei Ftfu i loi 
(undoi levlevc) nt biesent this Is 
‘ 1 871) x 4.4S to £1805 pel nnmiii 
A londrn allow an c f f40 ot i 0( p 
Is an addition fm nil pests 
A luim of appllaition to be reiumed 
within U davs of publlMitfon of 1 thl« 
advertlocmeni tnav be obtained fturn the 
undei umM 

J t RICHARDSON 
Dhectoi ur Fciut'iflt 

Memorial University of 
Newfoundland 

St John a Newfoundland G in id 

Department of Geography 

Appli all ins <i o invited finm e on m 
bcokiaphetN pi«f«rwblj but n >t necoh«ii iJ 
v ith expeiten e in Hr photo lnteipietatic 
V! 1 ,,. 1 ?" wl)L,o|ntni( l nr us LECTURER oi 

PROrtSbOR at H SHlmv of 
57 000 to 68 000 depending on quullhrutk n 
and experience Application* with coniplc c 
uuuuium vitae and the names and 
addiesees of three v«fer«M nhould be eent l 
airmail io Professoi M O Moisan 
Dean ot Arts At Bciwnce at the UnlvenUv 

Inner London Education 
Authority 

London Collect o! P)inline 


Apphc'itions Hie invited fiom prisons vtu 
uiw to be consideiad f«p addition U in 
Approved panel of VlSItifto rtA(Sll HS 
in the foilov in^ *ub etl 


ECONOMICS 

MfJWts ftA'vssr 

Scale II MB Scale III 67* Scale IV 6 
Application forms and fuiihei 
irflculats fiom the Cleik to the 

“ ndon Oolleae of pnm n. 
OpBtle London 8 .E t 


The North of Scotland 
College of Agrlcniture 

Appli catio n* are invited for TWO posts 0 | 

Sn&om (Dr 

S Umi ^A 1 ^pUcii5e°2oJld be “ txatl 

radanteB tn Agrlcffllrural Economics 

_lcs or AgrilBltui ^i^nd^preferencc t^u 

or experience In tl 
jlloa and Managerm 
1 be to one of the folloOBn* 
icoorainf to quallflcatlor Y 

HP t* £1 UP per annum ^ 
m to £lj|34 per annum 
-JlPio Bx 134 per annum 
tton dcherot Medical examination 
iitlcplars and a form of ^ 

" pbUiftid from the 
iue*e Crown Mansions % 


ssjns^ 

Jti 

irthei paitl 


»ry of the Cbfle&e __ 

“1 Street Abeideen with whom 5 
d^ laifi t&to 
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London. Borough of Brtwnlpy j Ui 
Bromley Grammar School gS 

Vronumfcs and some Junta Mtrfhanutnca 
Applications should be Kent dUecihn u> the U& 
Headmaster, Brnrata Onunmat Srtioo) tpr Jg® 
Bo\» Ham Lane Bromlfj, Kent IS Aobn *** 
as possible. 


I University of Sou 

[ Applies ttaw *i*f imitfd tain 
Jtenraifcfr AMtoratu in fha 7 0 

*nfarni»itoll rwArdlag the ftf 
obtained Train the Deputv fi 
CtnijcrMtv tit Southampton t 
applft arfoat* should be sent a 
potable 



For further 
Announcements 
* see pages 1489 *!*d 1484 

^Twickenham Qollege of 
Technology 

fcOKRTON ROAD TW1CKI NHAW 
MIDDLI 8F\ 

PRINCIPAL J P WOCRKNDPN. M Sc 
»' I Lt 

Pep ailment of Management and 
Business Studies 

A*M>l*L.ations aie Imited foi the follow ing 
full-Hnie appointment 

ASSISTANT LBOTURI R GRADE. ' B 1 for 
Fcpbomlcs and Economic History leonired 
(rath Beplembei 1 11X15 oi hi. soon os potable 
thereMfin Abilin- to offei Cotnme re oi 
hlemonts of Law an advantn/e Candidate* 
should possess a degree In Eeonnmlca or 
Commerce and prefeiabl) touve hud 
InductiI hI or commercial experience 
- Salary cuto-fii 7 «o plus London 
Altanmce Application fmms and Lather 
paitipulMH fiom the principal 
to tvhQin completed anpllcaftoh fotta* should 
bo returned within IS diws 


N1 WS Afll* NO Y—email, Cfimpac t , 

I hMidwoikJna-xoaulies llvelj »i.fi overt with 
J Interna m renr affairs (ours not hia> 
j ofce and education — 

, Assistant Keepers 

I Jtnpet lal War Museum 

Two pmUontthle post* for men <n women 
Post ii) Ataslant Keeper Department of 
Reroute Ape fci leant ?8 and pieferably 
unddt 35 <b) Research eial 

lhibifcatlnh* OTfliei Age St least 20 and 
nmniullv under 3fl 

I QU ALi FJCATipNS For poet (a) noutuUy 
fli it or a ? *#qpd < lass horn degre? In htKtu-Y or 
oinei Suitable hub lort or poftt-gmduaie 
degree interest In ipadarp mUHait hUton 
him know ledge of motaty methods of 
I Indexing eiwemlal 

1 For poet tb» a decree (normally with tt m 
oi second class nonouis & history oi a 
I post-graduate demur) Knowledge of 
modem fetigaaeMt and rwuhing cnvueilenne^ 


modern tengaaeert and rwuhing cnvueilenne^ 
deniable, publtehed lesmtih on milliard 
sublerfs an advantage. Final \eui atudenjfce 
ma\ applj 

•SALARY (Inner London)* 61 770- C2Q6A 
loi poftt (a) £«55-U ioi pdat ibi, 

rtelug to CJ.DUO vth normal piomoriotx 
Stalling salary rusy be above minimum 
foi prat rb> 

WRITC in Civil Service CortnjlMlon SarUe 
Ron London W J tot » ip lie arson 
ftrtm muoMnF 61«/g4 Closing dele 


EDUCATION, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


M SC (BOOSTJ LONOu. long teaching 
exp# loner, oners pm group nutlgn 
ms well «g roirtepnndefiffe cotirmo In 
theoretical and applied economics lot 
p*ut l until II of BRc (Run ) Degree Aiio 
all tompulxoiv nulle t«. Bot i 1 ))) 

b^CR»•TARlAL TRAINING for Wcmen 
t p«a iU> univeisviy uadutves i«m( >)dr i 
s dtnrs t tnonili end ini rsM\-e 14-vectc 
ci is Write Pune nil Dmksb 
1^8 Holland Faik A\emo W )\ PARlc ^c»S4 

TOP PLOPLB 8 S] CHLTARII^ lit will 
P ert generuU> bj Jie la FWvei Buu u n 
•he suaud -* 

University of Leicester 

D1 1 AR TWl NT OI LCONOM < S 

4 dtam rd Courses 

^ Tirm O ober 1%5 ihgDfwrt inr 1 
le one \f m ui drsig ) i» 

> he d -tree of M \ . I l 

n hcoNOMir nr v*rop^fI n r 

i ) KONOMK -t O) l UB1 It }OTlC^ 

F j *hc i vuiti il i id i ) it 1 l 
Mi he ub ain 1 fi ui t the Kt-g ti 

llomt study ( out et 

B s\ (Leon ) LI B 

id ihc e lei-n l det e*. nf the U t 

r Loud mj Al*c Ar l r ^ «. u ip 

I,« Losing Binkin Inhuinnie 
Mi keiln, C» C I ind Pun (i in tvan j 
il s<m In bUMtiMS ubt is In I lil 
nr i Stoc.kbiokeri and 8 cnJclobbeis ton se 
t lie lodj loi de cii irixke '•mint 

mbuitM In whlth Imeresud n 

\ Metropolitan College 

cDt u Oc -.) St Alb r»s 
t ill ul 10 Queen \ a ia &t cer 
liondon F C 4 Cit> «874 
iF unded 7 UO) 


r CO^WJTLR PROGRAMMING ^Train foi a 
weU paid post m thte expanding kflo throUKh 
fee Pta details of new ttane-sioAv comet* 
(Ine IBM 1401) wiltt IC$ tOepfr 424), 
Paikgaie Road London 8W» 


I Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company 

| £Jnroij>oiuiod in Cun ida >t ih l mltevl 
DIVJDJ ND NOTICV 

i prfperlhc* arocK 

At a mUtlpg^ifiiip amid c f Dti r ors 
hem Ipdwv n ciuldend of Txic p r cifi tn Uh 
P) efei«KL ass ditfte t,d h» U, , J f 

lie it- ]0( i p bl ill All 1 I MOT fu 
It 1 I tc dci iOyii ^n 


| M at e 1 nm4 14 i&tt 

Canadian Pacific Railway 
Compaiiy 

m < i »d i C 11 ill uted 
r i ni 

DrVlDFND NOTICF 
ORDINARY CAPITAL STOCK 

A i fMl L < I lilt) R *> 1 I I r> er o S 

held j dp » dixtdend of one doll i 
lueni *'\t? i n x ye shun o the Oidlnu 
r pil 1 Sl rk I de ord 1 \llkh 
fltn i»n s per shenr is tin pro tfedi o£ a 
drxtdmii ^ *n C'lnndl'm )*i i r 
Jn\c-sin:i i Im icd p bte t r f n isd an 
I Inn I* mi Au\iim 2 ) Ui5 to shuieliuldeis of 
ietoid ut i JO p m oi ine >5 

B o dti )i llie Bwid 
T 1 TTTRNlfi 

I Sl MM H y 

M nfieil t inp 14 1 M3 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 

DIPUUM.EST Of ECONOMICS (ND \UMCCMl\f 

INTENSIVE FULL-TIME 
LANGUAGE COURSES 
FOR 

BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 

Stssloti 1965 f 66 

The follim/in? JO-week courses suit be offcied — 

Ref. HCN/T. FRLNCtt — October 4 December 10 1<W*5. 

Ret FKN'G GERMAN — J.tmnry 17 Mitch 1%6. 

Ret. FltN/S SPANISH — Apnl 2<-Jub 1, 1966 

TLJTlOb FEE 10& <W per student per course 
Pmtiuibr emohavig will be placed Oft ihe cfftcme use oi ihc spoken 
language for buMni^* r pn/pt»Hes with the nd of moduA fetching 
uthniqinrs including Luusiftge labordtovy ^ssioih, and acu\t ^al 
m small groups ' r 

Wine SOW for further informaiton and RjMfii\Hfion ForrtiglO! — 
Ref. DK/FICN. The Secretary. Woolwich Polytechnic, 
WettinnToir Sfreet. trofidon. SP 18 



It's on the cards 

Spades, diamonds, Hearts and clubs are not the 
only cards you’ll find In modern East Kilbride. More 
and more businesses are operating electronically 
with stacks of punched cards and magnetic tapes, 
for we live m the Computer Age. Which brings us 
to the point. East Kilbride Was over 90 industrial 
companies, more than 3 million square feet of factory 
space, a population of 45,600 which will grow to 
70,000 in just five years; 120,000 sq. ft. of office space, 
with more nearing completion. Imagine these facts 
being fed into a computer. What can be expected in 
return? A stack of cards which spell out SUCCESS. 
Success for the branch office. Success for new 
business. Success for industry in a New Jovyn 
which has now become the foremost growth” point 
in all Scotland, if not in the entire U.K. Success 
through Government grants, heavily subsidised 
housing for workers, advance factory space while 
purpose-built factories are being erected, an ex¬ 
panding labour supply and excellent transport 
facilities. It’s on the cards. 


Write to us and let us show how easily the 
cards can be stacked for you .... in your 
favour. ' , 

BIMltlS KfRftY, R.V.dl.MJ.E.,' 

GENERAL MANABER, 

f*«T AILMljtt DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, 
TORRANCE NVM$E, EAST KILBRIDE, 0LASG0W. 
TELEPHONE*EAST JHLSBIOE 51881 . . - 
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Few Pension Schemes are sufficiently clastic to make adequate 
provision for the higher paid members of the niaff such as the 
executives and departmental managers 

It is for these senior staff that the National Provident Institution 
has introduced the “Top Level Security* pension policy to provide 
a guaranteed pension or benefit on death before ictircmcnt age. 


Example 

Muk aged 41, reuriug age 65 An annuul prunium of £114 10s 
piovidcs a guaranteed pension of £1 000 oi a ta-di sum of £10 000 
on «L.ith be lore that age Applv now for lull paideulars 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 

For Mutual Ufo Aasuranee 

48 GRACECHURCH ST, LONDON, EC8 
TELEPHONE MINCING LANE 48M 


The 

friendliest, 
most forward- 
looking bank 
in (Japan 



The image of youthful energy and efficiency that 
the Saitama Bank projects i$ winning it many 
new friends among businessmen, both in Japan 
and abroad. 

It offers the foreign businessman complete, 
modern, personalized service in the field of for* 
eign trade and exchange. If you're looking for a 
bank that makes your interests its own, the 
Saitama Bank is your logical choice. 


SAITAMA BANK 

Hoad Office Urawa, Saitama Pref 
Cable Addream8AIGIN TOKYO Talar* TK28U CSAIG1N TK2811) 
Tokyo Branch A Foreign Dept Chuo-Hy, Tokyo 


You , too, may profit from 
our world-wide 
connections 

Offering complete 
Banking Services 

Member of Frankfurt 
Stock Exchange 


& v ^ f ^ s 

f ^ V v t Afc 


INVESTITIONS- UND HANDELS-BANK I 

AKTIENGBSEILS, CHAFT 

FRANKFURT (German?) BETHMANNSTRASSE 50-56 

T«lt 21031 •* <4 -Wn 411143_ T«Mqmh *JNVEST*teANK‘ j 


TIME TO THINK 

Most of us like to pretend that we woik haid 
\\ c rush from place to place, doing the shopping, 
attending business meetings, making decisions. 
\Xe tell ourselves that we ne\et have time to 
fhtnky but supposing wc lud the time . . . ? 

2S5 men and women at the Renal Hospital and 
I Ionic for Incut ablcs ha\ c plent\ of time to think 
Sometimes the) would dcarh love to ha\c less 
Moic often thev accept readih the restrictions 
that incurable diseases of the limbs Imc put 
upon them. Thci aie happ}, quite content that 
the Hospital has now become their home. 

But the} need help, so, w r hen jou ha\e a 
moment to think .. . please think of them. 

THE ROYAL HOSPITAL AND HOME 
R*H FOR INCURABLES 

wra mat, WEST HEX, S.W.1S. 

Hwl Dapaadant an voimmtury contributions 






:ijj 


MS 


> 4 v ' M T 




Valoren 

Zurich 





Only Sheraton Hotels 
give you Insured Reservations— 
in the heart of 

America's most exciting cities 

Stay Sheraton and see America the most carefree, 
most enjoyable way posable. You can make an 
Insured Reservation right now for any of 85 
Sheraton Hotels across the U. S. and Canada. And 
wherever you travel, you'll be in the centre of all the 
fun—in New Orleans, Washington. D C.. Niagara 
Falls. New York (the World's Fair city), Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 

Ana see the many free extras every Sheraton gives 
you. Free TV. Air-conditioning. Family Plan (child¬ 
ren share your room free). Your room is big and 
comfortable (with private bath). There's a wide 
choice of fine restaurants at Sheraton to suit 
any budget. 

For Insured Reservations at Guaranteed Rates, see 
your Travel Agent or: In London call the Sheraton 
Reservation Office. Kensington Palace Hotel. 
WFStern 7539 or §82?. In Brussels call Willy De 
Bruyn. Balsa Hotels Sheraton Affiliated. 6. Rue de 
Ligne. Brussels t: 18-26-24, 


!UJ.W. Mi V M ! 

foWN WH PI 


Phone 25.08.33 


Transmitting Agent at 


Tides 52.642 


Manuan Securities Co Ltd Tekyo 


TOKYO MARKET L ETTER ON REQUEST 


j ' , \ 

SpmMt deau hr 





MSTRES86MX 

answered always by the fife-boat* wffifr tfietc volunteer 
crews. Are you also ready to a nswer ffte fr oil? The life¬ 
boat service depend* entirely ujwa* voluntary support 


ROYAL NATION 
« 6R08VCN0R 


ommobm •Mmmmmt 

sasr&isSsm 

V>«B9CMP; Ttm JML M WN 


RNLI 
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j#i §M a 

Qj Whfc—A ' * 

■" *| %S/a > > -2 

| SgM 

- i 



When a table is forty two feet long 
and six feet wide, it must be 
pretty special. This one is. It was 
designed and produced by 


rumiture and htments, Curpeu ami curtains, panelling and pbederng were :vl Ly Meal’s 
Contracts, woiking .n conjunction with Professor Mr/ha Black o! '0 sign Research Unit and the 
and a teas, Messrs. Ronald Ward an..; p..,tner. This is a sewn- example of Hem’s Contract/ 
ahahty to Produce Tine rurmsimig anu decoration. \ actory .a .a , •a r. ci c$pencnccu personnel 
uie available to architects and interior designers for the maun: whim of aii fumes ot specialised 
i shmel work. Met your secretary to send for ’Meat's Boor . ■ manors 


IiK YES CONl'RACTS I 


TEJ 


\v, ■ • 1 V; I i 

>r j > 3 ' i, U,t mi in;*. 


a Naaapapar Authorised at Seoond Claw Hall Pont Ofllee Dtpr Ottawa Punted m SORland tv st Clamant* Pte«# Ltd London F C a published bj The Economist 
Newfjwpti Lid at .S St James a Sued, London, SWl Telephone Whitehall 6 M PoMuoe on this l»*ue UK JOo Ohivu lid 
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STOCK PRtCSES 


LONDON; STOCK BXCMANCI INDICES 





















































































































































































NEW YORK PRICES ANO IN0ICES 


Money Market Indicators 


Acch Top«k« 

C*it. Pacific 
Pchiwtvanla .. 
Union Pacific 
A mar. Claotne,. 
Am Tal.ftTol. . 
Cons Edison ... 
int Tal ft Tat. .. 
Waitern Union . 

Alcps ,. %l , .I 

AlutolMum. ' 

Amah Can. 

Am, Smelting.. v 1 
Am vjecoaa .,,» 

Anaconda . 

Bath Steal ...... 

W'"| . 

Crones#. 

Chiller. 

Col, fttMneliv# ., 


| June Juna 

I $ $ 

30*4 fVlu" 

ft! St 

43 * 1 155*4 

«T>4 48*, 

4$ 45 

SS>| 54*4 
40«a 

3 

8 % ‘05 
ft, ft 
ft'ft 


Juna June 
9 4 I4 

% 3 


Gen. Electric . . 971g 

General Food* • 78*4 

General Motors 98** 
t Good Year... . 50‘, 

I GuffOil . .. 1 44*. 

1 Heine . 44 

1 Ini Bui Mach 4SB<i 
1 Int Harvester . . J7 
inter. Nichel 1 07*t 
, Intpr. Pap#r . J»*i 
Kennacoic... .‘I0l* a 
Litton Inds..... M>e 
Moqtanta .... tt'e 
' Mat plfcilfbtt 30»» 

ftefe ft 

Radio Goran,.. 59 

Stott Roebuck 47’« 
SMlOg .<04 
. Socoef-Mobil... 8§» 4 , 

WSjSt:ft 


It h »8 been a generallyi^uiet week in the money market, although the discount houses have needed 
, assistance and have borrowed a little at Bank rate. Money at 7 days' notice with local authorities 
fetched I per cent more, as did three-month finance house depodfs; Treasury bill rate declined 
\\ per cent. Euro sterling rates eased by i to } per cent and three-month Euro dollars were 
fetching i per cent lesfr. A rise in the cost of forward cover and Treasury bill rate tn> America 
swung the covered advantage to New York in ad«itd*ab l 

Treasury bill swaps Covered margins generally MONEY AND 5 ARBITRAGE RATED 

moved in New York’s favour. s .London Juno 14 

•■nil mU frort % Hirlnt Siicauilt ntM 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS I 7%. 3/4/45). 4 « <3 month*’) : % 


| Amount (£ million) 

Dot* of i l 

Tender Offered . Applied 


Average 
Rota of 
Allotment 


1944 | 9Mhi 
lu,nm 42 530*0 


Du fern W tap. SSaHe .. 3*4 ® 

auAbbi' )*"t 

Stan4*rtf w9*Mr'a l»4k*»< I «.-«»«► f 

,m T>-&* t*‘i "te- t. 

-- — —i— y— . "t- - | - 

• "*S 
aj&T . 


425 Industrial! —High, 95‘79 (May 13) Lew. B9 06 (fan. 4) 


mi <40 o 
301 1400 



. London 

• ank raS4 (frort % Hark* 

I 7%,3/4/4f). 4 <3 

I Depoelt rasa# Trees 

■ 7 44yt* totice . l * ftgnk 

Clearing toipln ... 4 firto 

Discount RoUsSn ,. • 4 

untie,.. J 414 * iurg-d 
* fill i 7 dp 

miles.., 4*t«4f; 3 mo 

um .... 4*g 

: lurao 

banks* > i»n 

‘ 4*g 2 day 

Caffco-day apredd.V ' > 3 mo 

Ut dollar oacktotfO* \ 

Spot rnt'h*,. f-\ ftPTfjr*** Aarmn 

ffetotiartf never <3 ntortha) t * 1 ^ P 
ffJmmial fnQrtotW.^J ■. 1 . A ... 

Wd York - 

Bs= «ns 


Juno 14 

Market discount rate# 

. <3 month*’): % 

Treasury bills. . 5»*j* 

* ft#nk bills . $>*,4-4 
firtotfad# bills . 7-7i a . 


lurg-toallftf dapoelta: 

7 dpi’ noWco... 4' 4 -4t* 
3 months . .> * 7 %-?h 

luro-atbrling ds^lo t 

’ «m Paris) t ’ 1 

2 daytf notica i > SigU 
. 3 months’ 5 .. 4V7*| 






I.CdWifiroainM^^ 


tf^4rod^At|3HNi9%r 1^9^ 


retd biP-SdJtoriltwbf Wtoi. _ 
for thd ed»¥ Wtotoam exchonya 

























































































































\J V4 / % KJ 

From their London conference, two-thiros of the Commonwealth leaders were all set 
to go on to the second Afro-Asian "summit". Butwas this rendezvous ip Algiers really 
in the true line of descent from the historic dandling meeting of. 1955 ? page 149 TL 
In any event> it blew up in their faces. Whodunnit ? Colonel;Boumedienrie, and hie 
overthrow of his own choice as Algeria's ruler, Ben Bella page 1501. ! J ’■ 


s KJ V 


DISINTERESTED AID \ 

Britain's new line on interest-free loans to developing countries is pot an original ideau 
and that's good-; it may in turn set an example, and that's better page 15^1. 


FUEL: SEMINAR FOR BOSSES ; ^ t 

.Britain's fuel future may be ||e^ricity plus coal versus oil plus gasz bot though coal 
spends on ©felicity, howmt&tf£Jpnger will electpcity^deperid pocoelandhow much ? 
Fbw^hdustry chairmen H|vebdOiwguing out national fuel policy v ^t Brighjgo this week 

>■* 1 '$%■ . ' 

>,>'■■■ ■ v\ ■ ■ Vr, , -,.o 


WAR SANTO DOMMIOQ 


After thefighting 


shetween the Atnefican paratroopers of the QAS kid the "rebels** 
Ijfaano, the mecftetion commtesioo (or Mr Ellsworth Bunker) have 
hefr new peace proposals. The terms have deteriorated for the "rebels'* 
^ting from a position of weakness page l W®. 




^oJkaWVers now . 

ffimt wojUavon is wrapped in a cocoon of restrictive practices and 


■XtnMtiiiQfc&W&COl. ft has little interest in reforming itself or becoming more efficient 
4|^cAmSrit Undignified back-biting between barristers and solicitors may produce some 
*$feftous raf«msM>ut the process should be taken much further page 1493. 


EDUCATORSr fVlUST |,SABf% 


hitiw are to disco,yefend 
lag twenty to thirty years 


BU6INESS Bf 


Wfth erifptoyment filling/ and 


coming ro 


novy available; 


^INDUSTRIES 
futvival in this industry wil 
'■ Ciyil Prefers. Winner takes aN 
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South Africa’s Coloureds 

* Sir— Mr Keith Hascocfc’* letter/ {h'your 
issue of June 12th, reqirire* «kfau The 
British public should not be deluded into 
believing chat there is * sizeable proportion 
of the South African Coloured (of mixed 
origin) community which i$ satisfied with 


the client—that is, the community. There 
should dot be «m so6pe tor ptpfessiotiaV^cuU * 
ofv|^f3dhaKty.Jt-Yeads faithf&Ilytf \ s 4 1 

Ldndon, Wt Peter Duwfctt* 


apartheid. The people whom he quotes are 
representatives of the most politically dis¬ 
credited groups, both in South Africa and 
South-West Africa. They all belong to 
Government councils or Government- 
sponsored organisations. Their unpopularity 
has often been amply demonstrated hr elec¬ 
tions m South Africa. .Even moderate or- 
r gamsations have come to regard them as a 
political liability. It is oommonly known 
that none of them are today able to master a 
public meeting. Some oLchrifi even require 
police protection when entering certain areas. 

The Group Areas Act, which has uprooted 
thousands of families, and the introduction 
ct job reservation, which reserves all the 
better jobs for Whites, are butT a few 
examples of government acts Whifeh have 
created tremendous hostility to the South 
African Government’s laws. Contrary to the 
statement made by Mr Hancock, the 
Coloured people have no faith in the future 
under Dr Verwoerd. Hence their response 
v to the call for strike action in 1961 against 
the establishment of the Verwoerd*Republic. 

As far as we are concerned, for anybody 
to claim that apartheid will lead to better¬ 
ment, displays great ignorance of the demands 
ol a large number of Coloured people, who 
see their future as inextricably tied with the 
rest of the African and Indian populations, 
Future events will no doubt show that 
democracy cannot be applied as a palliative 
for sections of the population at the expense 
of the majority —Yours faithfully, 

R. SfcPlEMHWt 
General Secretary, 
South African Coloured 
* London , STF5 Peoples Congress 

System Building 

Sir —Like Kenneth Campbell I was also kw 
terested and impressed by your survey, but 
I must admit, to my shame, that I didirt 
notice the neglect of the contribution ot the 
Greater London Council. My temporary 
blindness was no doubt because of the tears 
evoked by the ambivalent attitude of the 
article towards the contribution of the struc- 
tuial engineer. 

On the one hand it was suggested that the 
engineer-designed systems in Russia and 
France really didn^ meet the needs of the 
users and on the other hand it ignored com¬ 
pletely the central role plaved by the 
engineers in the development of the Scandi¬ 
navian systems. 

The truth is, of course, that architects, 
contractors, engineers of many sorts and a 
variety of other professions are necessary If 
s\stem building is to be successful, but 
svstem building can only be totally successful 
it it is generated in dose collaboration With 


Republican Party 

Sfo-^I cannot ^understand your American 
correspondent’s obneern about the demise of 
the Republican Party (June 5th). He would, 
if I understand him rightly, have the 
Republicans parrot all the Democratic 
promise* and programmes of the past thirty 
years id order to get elected. This would, of 
course, appeal to many professional Republi¬ 
can politicians to whom office-holding is the 
greatest good. 

To those of us, however, who are a bit 
sceptical about the whole drift In American 
politics, a victory on a Democratic platform 
would be completely empty. If we are to 
have a “ welfare state,” and millions want it, 
why not let the Democrats administer it ? 
There is nothing about the character or 
genius of Republicans that makes fhfem better 
rulers than Democrats. If the conservatives 
really want to rule, it would be wiser for 
them to move into the Democratic Party, 
which has symbols and slogans worth mil¬ 
lions of automatic votes, just as the 
Republican Patty had following the Civil 
War,—Your* faithfully, HARbLpll Shxrlby 
Portland* Oregw 


Housing v 

Sift—May 1 comment upon a point taken in 
your article M Mr Crossman’s Way Out * of 
June 12th. It concerns the reference to the 
operation of the House Purchase Scheme 
for building societies under the House Pur¬ 
chase and Housing Act 1959. 

Your writer stated that " these funds were 
channelled through the building societies 
which*ckoi matched them with equal con¬ 
tributions' of riiefr owa for these (pte*MX 9 ) 

purdfoMfftdf w»-t 9 t 9 houses, such tatas to 
carry the running race of building society 
Interest and to be repayable over a period of 
20 years. It also provided that any building 
society operating the scheme could, at its 
own choice, borrow from the Exchequer, 
month by month, the amount of the loans so 
made with interest at 1 per cent below the 
mortgage interest rate level. 

The scheme turned out to be a successful 
combined effort by the Ministry of Housing, 
the Treasury, the Central Office, and the 
Building Societies Association. Unhappily, 
it was axed by Mr Selwyn Lloyd in July 
1961, with slightly postponed effect. From 
the summer of 1959 until November 1961 
when the scheme finally ended, a good deal 
more than £100 million was lent to pur¬ 
chasers of these older houses in what the 
then Minister of Housing described as a 
" resale operation " Souse £97 million was 
borrowed back by building societies from the 
Exchequer, and this sum is now repayable 


% 



over a 20 year period from the dates of 

' It k #tftfk foat “fcuHfofig society 

finance was foen often available to finance 
only the wort* property.” On foe contrary 
the result was chat because the government 
of the day/had come in to uodefpin, as it 
were, mortgage kftdfo^by building societies 
on "these pte-1919 houses, there was, fo 
general, an adequate Volume of mortgage 
funds available throughout that period from 
building societies to the purchaser* of more 
recently cmilt houses.—Yoiir* faithfully, 

A. Meikle, General Manager, 
Woolwich Equitable Building Society 
London , SEx8 


Immigration 

Sir—I am at a loss to understand why such 
a thoughtful publication as The Economist 
should apparently fall mto the crap which 
is inherent in any discussion of the immi¬ 
grant pto^lem. Surely there are two aspects 
Which must be considered, namely racial in¬ 
tolerance and over-population of our crowded 
island, and to deal with the first without 
regard to the second is surprisingly imcon- 
stmctivc. 

However much one may condemn the atti¬ 
tudes of many who object to coloured neigh¬ 
bours, the existence of a social problem must 
be accepted, but it is even more important 
to consider the long-term effects on the 
amenities and living conditions in Britain 
as a whole. Most of our most pressing 
domestic difficulties can be attributed in the 
last resort to over-population, and to state 
this fact is not to be guilty of colour preju¬ 
dice, as The Economist seems to imply.— 
Yours faithfully, H. R. Hilton 

Rayleigh, Essex 


till Qwrfrty Economic Rwltw 

MALAYSIA: The economy 
continues to expand, but some 
tightening—notably in govern¬ 
ment finance—has occurred 
largely because ofTmlonesia's 
continued confrontation^ tfte 
Review also considefs tho efis^ 
turbed internal scene and Its 
significance on the future of 
development. ~ 

Dctfila and subscription rates * 
tN« ECONOMIST HHHU.IOCNCC UNIT 
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*' InttOM Raya 12/15 Ampang Straat 
PO Box 4*4 Kuala Lumpur Malay ala 
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North American Aviation built the 
rocket engines that launched all 
six Project Mercury astronauts. 
Now it is building the Apollo • 
spacecraft to carry Free World 
astronauts to the moon. 



Man's landing on fhe moon wiM open new frontiers 
throughout the solar system —and here on earth. 
In this pioneer effort, North American Aviation 
plays a major role as a prime contractor to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
The Apollo command module, the adjoining serv¬ 
ice module, and the second stage of the Saturn V 


moon rocket are being built by the NAA/Space 
& Information Systems Division. NAA/Rocket- 
dyne Division is building the rocket engines for all 
three stages of the Saturn rocket which will launch 
the Apollo- spacecraft. North American is also a 
leader in nuclear energy, electronics^aviation, life 
sciences, and fundamental research. 

7 it 


North American Avtatlon '^T 

European Headquarter* North AmevteafrAvtatto* S.A., 29 Rue da la Coulbuvranriaw OMavft. SwRUrian# 
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The official mark of approval stamped on If you're a consultant or contractor Vulcan will 

plant and components manufactured under the mak$ certain that your specifications aic rigidly 

supervision of Vuloan Inspecting Staff. adhefced to. 


When it comes to consideration of design and 
construction or inspection and certification of 
boilers and pressure vessels no other compdny 
in Britain offers better seivice than the Vulcan 
Boiler and General Insurance Co Ltd 
Their little mark of approval carries over a 
hundied years of experience behind it The kind 
of experience that makes the Vulcan pie 
commissioning service a great aid to puichasei 
consultant, contiactor and maker alike 
Vulcan will check and approve production diaw 
mgs, supervise construction and witness tests 
on completion of fired and unfued pressure 
vessels whatever the size or specification 
Vulcan has a headquarteis staff of highly quali 
tied engineers, and a large establishment of 
engineer surveyors and inspectors lesident in all 
parts of the British Isles It has its own metal¬ 
lurgical and chemica 1 laboratories and the latest 
equipment for the non-destructive testing of 
materials 

How does this aervtcto tiefp you In particular? 

If you le buying plant Vulcan will ensure that it 
design and construction is sound and able u 


If you'ie a manufacture! VuJcan's inspection 
service will be complementary to your own, 
giving double assurance that the job is com¬ 
pleted to contiact standaids 
For all these reasons and many moie consult 
Vulcan first You'll find rt pays 

If you would like to receive FREE a copy of 
Vulcan , a quarterly journal for all users of plant 
and machinery write to tis here at Manchester or 
get in touch with one of our Brjanch Offices 
which wih he found in all the larger towns 


Vulcan 

ARE SPECIALISTS 


give a sale and useful fife 

THE VULCAN BOILER ft GENERAL INSURANCE COMTANY LIMITED 
DEPT. 42, 67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 
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official calendar of the most important fairs' 
and exhibitions in Italy during the second half 
of 1965 


% 


Approved by the Minister for Industry and Trade, by decree published in the Official Gazette: 
Rome, .January 23, 1365 ' 


exhibitions organised by public fair societies 


international general trade fairs _ 

Bari XXIX Levante Fair 7-20 September 

Bolzano XVIII Bolzano Fair 17-27 September 

Messina XXVI Messina Fair B—22 August 

Palermo XX Mediterranean Fair 22 June—6 July 
Trieste XVII Trieste Fair 21 June—5 July 

international specialised fairs & exhibitions 


Napoli / International Sport Exhibition 

19 June—20 July 

Padova TRAM AG—Hi Exhibition of Mechanical 

Handling and Warehousing: 

SEP—Exhibition of Public Services 

1-6 October 

Parma XX International Exhibition of Canned 
Foods and Respective Packaging. 
International Show of Equipment for 
Food Industry 20-30 September 


Ancona 

Bologna 

Genova 

Genova 

Genova 

Napoli» 


XXV Ancona Fair—International Trade 
Mart of Fishery, Nautical Sports and 1 

Allied Branches 26 June—11 July j 

/ International Show of industrialisation in 
the building techniques 9-18 October 

INTERCOM—II International Fair of I 

Sea and Inland Waterway Communications I 
and Telecommunications , 

30 October—7 November I 
II International Aircraft Exhibition I 

SO October—7 November 
II International Welding and Welded 
Constructions Exhibition 

; 20—30 November 
VIII Fair of Housing—Home—Interior 
Decoration end Clothing 19 June—4 July 


Piacenza VI International Show of Hydrocarbons 

15—21 September 

Verona International Autumn Horse and 

Cattle Fair 7-12 October 

national general trade fairs 

Pordenone XIX Regional Fair of Friuli—Venezia Giulih 

26 August—9 September 

national specialised fairs & exhibitions 


Piacenza XNatural-Gas Exhibition 15-21 September 

Siena XI Exhibition of Typical and Fine Wines 

20 June—5 July 


. . • smeefem ep a * . . ■ 

exhibitions'authorised by the Sicilian region 


Catania XV Etna Show—Industry. Trade, ] Palermo // Agricultural and Animal Farming Mart 

Handicrafts 17 July— 1 Augirst , 17-24 October 
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exhibitions promoted by other societies or committees 


international specialised fairs & exhibitions 

Mobile Exhibition Ptodacbyity.in QiStr/bvtfan 

■ Mafpb—$eptembet 

Busto Arsizio XIII International Textile Fkit 

Natures Artifmai md stfkhaM fibres ,, 


Reggio Calabria XVH International faffWCitrus 


' : i 




RicciOne„(F^rli) XVtifrfari 

y ? i “ f 


Machinery 


18-27 September 


Cantu V/ Selective Furniture Show and 
International Competition* 

:2S September—10 October 

Cremona XX International Deity Cattle Fair 1 

> 10-19 September 


l4oma < 


Torino 


Torino 


|2-t- 18 December 

I Stamp'Fa/r 
t 21-81 August 


XU InterrmtmnaPtmew dr Nuclear 
Electronics. Radio. TV, Cinematograph 


togmfihy 
16-29 Ju, 


SAMI. 

Trade 


xv intern 

// Europeit 


ww' > 



Ferrara EUROFRUT 65—H Biennial 

Fruit Exhibition i 


3—10 October Torino XLVII International 


Fi renze IV Biennia/ of International Trade*Mart for 

Antiquary 18 September—18 October 

Forli XV International Show of Production and 
Technique of Hotel-Keeping and Tourism 

19-26 September 

Guaido Tadino (Perugia) VII International Ceramics 
Show and Competition 

21 July—31 August 

Milano Ml PEL—VII Italian Leather Goods 

Exhibition 26-30 June 

Milano M/TAM—International Clothing and 

Furnishing Fabrics Trade Market 

18-21 November 

M ilano /PACK—IMA IV International Biennia / 

Show of Packaging and Conditioning, 
Machinery for Food Industries, Internal 
Industrial Transportation 11-17 September 

Milano // European Exhibition of Domestic 

Electric Appliances 11-19 September 

M ilano III International Exhibition of Electronic 

Components 11-19 September 

Milano International Aerosol Exhibition 

21-25 September 

M i lano MAC 65—Chemical Equipments Show 

16-24 October 

M ilano S/NCAS—/X International Camping and 

Spoits Show 31 October—3 November 

Milano International Show of Wine-Making and 
Bottling Machinery 10-19 November 


Milano 


, . !iopal Exhibition of 

Cycles and Motdr-Cycles 4*-1$ December 

Monza (Milano) International Home Furnishing 

Exhibition 11—26 September 


December 


Intemation 

Exhibition 



Itember 
%n and 
October 


ember 


Varese XII International Exhibition 


Vicenza International Ceramics andGlaSajShow 

1 SH-26September 

Vigevano (Pavia) Footwear and Leather Week and 
XXIX International Show 

4-12 September 

national specialised fairs & exhibitions _ 

Carrara National Marble Exhibition 

29 August—12 September 

Faenza (Ravenna) V Exhibition and Trade-Mart of 
Ceramics for Antique Dealers 

19 June—18 July 

Gubbio (Perugia) III Biennial Show of Metal Arts, 

X Gubbio Prize 

10 August—8 September 

Milano IV Italian Knitwear Market 

12—16 September 

Milano MACEF—II Exhibition and Trade-Mart of 
Houseware, Crystalware. Pottery, 

Utensils, Toots 4-7 September 

Milano XXXI National Radio and .TV Show 

- *41-19 September 

Milano V Exhibition of ftal/eti furniture 

] r ( 19-26 September 

Ricci one XV National Numismatic 1 Meeting 

7-9 August 

Roma National Show of Collective Living 

12-18 July 

Vicenza National Goldsmiths' and Silversmiths' 

Exhibition 5-12 September 
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AS A BUYER OF 

PETROL Leave all your purchasing problems to Power Petroleum 

CAC All • CBICI All —and make the best use of all the time and 

energy you save I Quf nation-wide service Is at your 
ANTIFREEZE service. Our advice is yours for the asking—on 

AIITA I IIBDlMUTC bulk deliveries!, storage or handling of any petroleum 

All III LUBKIbAlvId product. Make bulk buying easy. Get on to 

INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS Power Petroleum at 76-86 Sjr?nd London WC2. P 

MARINE LUBRICANTS t 


GET OJV TO 









the Eco^awistX-!jyNE>%. 


U& 



Man-on-the-spot..-InTunis. Are,you in business Infunesfat in 
Brazil? in West Germany? In Australia? WhereVer there’s business to 
be done, BANK OF AMERICA i* there to help. You name the place 
- in California, across the U.S.A., around the world - and Bank of Amerife* 
has a man-on-the-spot nearby. He's an expert in banking, an authority 
on local affairs. To contact him, see Bank of America - firft^ffr. banking. 


.AN* or AMERICA NATION AC T*-' 4 SAVINS AOSOC.f .0* - ufa"? ^ •" (*T^«»0«AU JKlV^. 

* . " * . A, . e.™*. • cA*3r i 0—A-f • r .«**/«* - «... . fen** e% . »W *>„. \m«" «... . r* u« 

9 „ . MntMCliv » Mm* . Awl.' Cw • OhtfljWA • OsaSi ,* R>n,m, Cry .i Rati, • Rio d» l.""» • Rotl-fO.. • **»«»«, 

sZr'^Z • W..1X 0 C ‘ V.WH.I* » JM* »*N0* 0 AMERICA 4 0 IIAUA «. »° «•*" COfl '’ ^° N0ENT! > WOI,, -° 

London Branch, 27/29 W. I bt o‘o k. E. C. 4 . W.at End If Oavlea St., Lontfbn 
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We wish . we £out4 say “Nichi- volume of nearly £600 million, we godds, investments, overseas con- 
men,” dhdfctitgo ait.that, / - artiwmong Japan’slargest trading . slmctfpoiliroport and export of tech- 

But it\tnWthal simple,- Any large companies. But hot‘s<? large that nical .knowledge—we believe the 

trading cdmpuhy ; canscrve you well. we *11 ever take youraccount for variety and scope of one intercsis 

They al! know good markets for granted. No matter what the size of ■ ts unrivalled, 

your goods, how to handle your your business, we offer personal. Still, we suggest investigation. 

: mports, prices, laws, customs. interested service. ». .11 we can be ol any help, please 

How do you choose? We suggest Then, whichever product or in- write us. Or phone your local N ichi- 

you investigate as many as you can. tangible you'd like to buy or sell men representative. You I! lind him 

Including Nichimen. here, we've probably had a good deal in almost any phone book. 

With'70 branches, 4,500 employ- of experience with it in our seventy* 
ees around the world, and an annual some years. Raw materials, finished 



Nichimen Co*, Ltd* 

C.P.O* Box 18, Osaka, Japan Coble: “NICHIMEN OStAKA*’ 


Lo«4oa: Nichimen Co.. London Branch, Tower Block 4, Hi ligate House, Ludgate Hill. London. ^.C.4 Hambprg: Deutsche Nichimen 
Q.m.b.H., Hamburg 36. Grosse Bleichen 12 Dueaaeldorf: Deutsche Nfchmen G.m.b.H. Duesseldorf. Immermannstrasse 13 Paris: 
Nichimen France S.A. 231, Rue Saint Honore, Paris l er Milano: Nichimen Italia S p.A Piazza della Repubblica 32, Milano 
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paint ? 

It got to the top of the 
ladder as soon as it ■ 
teas born! 


Evolution gi\es way to revolution. 
With Nea Formula Luxol. Here at last 

> is a paint in w hich outstanding opacity 
and perfect ease of application ripe 
successfully combined. That* aloft* 
makes it unique . Toughness and dura- 
lull tv a ic ns great as the lesouvces of 
modern paint technology can make 
them. Colour retention 1* amazing— 
the result of new oila and pigments 
specially selected for their stability. 
Depth and richness of gloss cannot be 
surpassed by any conventional paint. 
Neii Formula Luxol is an entirely new 
conception in the woild of paint 

> manufacture—its promise of perform* 
ance the highest ever made available. 
With craftsman and amateur alike it 
got to the top of the ladder as soon os 
it was born. Have you tried it yet? 

NEW FORMULA LUXOL 

The best paint you can buy 

i ,<Sv 


BRITISH FAINTS 
LIMITED 

Portland Road. Nawcostlo upon Tjfnt. 7 
Northumberland Hooso, 303-306 MfhHolborn. LondonWCt 
Moraojf Paint Works. Wapping. Liverpool 

B*i f tO, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Manchester, 
Mfddtoabrougt Norwich Nottmgha/niiSijaffhkf, 
Southampton and at/ principal towns 
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Electricit y helps you 

make the mostofyour space— and lowers 
production costs " 


• The power of electricity can give you the highest 

possibles premises—whether they are 

large or small. 

# Human energy can cost500 times as much as electrical 
energy for the same job; 

* It is important fbr you to enquire, from time to time, 
whether you have a process that could be performed better, 
more quickly and more cheaply by thepower o t electricity. 

• Remember: processes, as well as phutt* become outdated. 

Your Electricity Board is ready tohdp yap with advice apd up’-tordate 
literature on a wide range of industrial applications. Ask for an 
Industrial Publications List— covering Data Sheets, Industrial 
Monographs and Productivity Books—and a Film Catalogue (and get 
your name put on the regular mailing list). Or write to the 
Electrical Development Association ( I/E/S ), Trafidgar Buildings, 
l Charing Cross, London slwj. .. - 

» - *' 

Et^MeUff putf powcr into productta^fotcers costs 
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Yes, they laughed when we cast our dies 

*if i- r * 

^ \ ‘ t - * 

^ tr 

V' \ 

4 < 



ANNUAL SALES XN STERLING POUNDS oumm 



4 

hut now that the die is cast.. 


<> 


People will nc\ci buy cats and tuicks 
ihat look like that thev laughed 

Too strange looking Too small Thev 
told us. 

Not enough chronic " I hcv told us 
5 one ami sensible transportation we in¬ 
sisted That's what people want 
So we went ahead and cast oui dies and 
started making out strange looking, sane 
and sensible Ma/da cars and trucks. 

And the people loved them 
Yes, they loved us in Japan And pretty 
soon people started buying Mazdas m Oki¬ 


nawa, And Southeast Asia. And Australia. 
And South Africa. Until, by last year, neailv 
a million and a half Tpeoplc had bought 
Mazdas—and we had set a new annual sales 
record of ovei £119,640,000 

And now, we’re reads to go after the hnr 
export market 

We^rc rcad> with the most modern pio- 
duction facilities in Japan 

Ready with the most fully computerized 
vehicle factory in jlje world. 

A Matu|i Jfftvy dSautd transport ships 

that ctadtt at enl of the pro¬ 


duction line. 

Reads with a complete line of cars and 
trucks that arc sjne, sensible, dependable - 
and pi iced \er> competitive!). 

And these davs, not SO funny looking 
cithei. 

L TOYO KOO YO CO., I TH. 

Hiro shim a, Japan 

\ntum 
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THE PACE-SETTEE 

(Pq<*q- setters prefer Saberin'* naturally meticulous mechanical maintenanceK 


We don't want to trap you into any admissions, but sixteen clay- 
birds in a row is rather straight shooting. You give ail the credit 
to your gun? Well, that is just the sort of modesty one expects 
frpin '% pace-setter. But it has been our experience that a tool is 


only as good as the man who uses it. That is how we know you're 
a pace-setter. We see it in your ability to choose the right tool 
for the task. That is part of your unerring shill for picking the best. 
It’s obvious, You fly with us. You fly Sabena. 


SABENA 


menu IMi Mima 

EABENA, THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL NETWORK HOMING ON BRUSSELS, HUB *OF THE COMMON MARKET 
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Mr Wilson’s Pekinese 1489 

Trial of Commonwealth 1490 

The End of Afro-Asia ? 1492 

Reforming Lawyers Now 1493 


COMMENTARY . 1495 


^ United Nations; Politics; Parliament; Common- 
r wealth , Commonwealth Trade, Rhodesia, Doc¬ 
tors’ Pay; The left, 

THE WORLD 

INTERNATIONAL REPORT 
Algeria without Ben Bella ... 1501 

Berlin ; Commonwealth and Vietnam; Dominican 
Republic; France ; Bulgaria ; British Aid ; German 
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Wilson’s 

, ft H f," 

H e was dead right to try. Mr Wilson’s initiative on Vietnam was conceived 
more in expectation of political advantage thajj in sorrow at the ^mjy rfcp 
of Vietnam jt|df. h. does not matter. % is .the ,firs^ priW fnii^s|* -*who |a» 
insisted that die Codun6nwtakb shook! tuaKeMlp its faind to'do^sOdUHmnpin 
the world. He has thereby insisted that the Commonwealth should mate up 
itsmind about itself. Something, despite the eta&ari-assetf rifuaabs-dowil b^tfie 
Russians, may yet be done, for Vietnam. Both? Mr Wilson and Dr.Nkrudlifc 
still think it worth persevering. At the worst, what hc£an in London pan he fate® 
up one day in Geneva. But a good deal more (as an article on page 1490 suggests) 
has already been done for the Commonwealth and for everyone’s understanding 
of it. J * 

It may be that Mr Wilson is the first British prime minister who has been 
pushed n> the length of becoming so visibly a Commonwealth man by the realisa¬ 
tion that he had no other diplomatic resort left t6 him. That "docs matter; It 
means that Britain as a power, as an associate of the United States, as a. state 
with a foreign policy of any kind, is now by itself unable to influence the real 
powers in die Vietnam crisis. This is not the Korean crisis. It it not even the 
Indo-China crisis of 1954. It follows, of course, that since the anti-American 
campaign in this country is itself directed at an uninfluential government, it is 
itself virtually meaningless. 

The starkest truth of the past week has been that the Commonwealth initia¬ 
tive, ail the throb of debate and manoeuvring at Marlborough House, has not 
particularly impressed the world outside Britain, In fact, the merest hint that 
President de Gaulle is thinking of lending a mediatory band has caused almost 
as much excitement. The discussions at Maryborough House might not even 
have received the attention they did had not the revolution in Algiers put-the 
Afro-Asian meeting there next week into sudden doubt. The Russians, in par¬ 
ticular, appeared to get a little concerned over what might be happening in 
London as the possibility of a serious Afro-Asian boycott of the new Algerian 
regime became clear. Conceivably even the Chinese may yet condescend to 
close one eye at the precise membership of the Commonwealth mission in 
to get an Afro-Asian Commonwealth audience for Air Chou en-lai at Algiers 
sometime. If not, Mr Chou can stand by to wipe the egg off his face as 
Mr Wilson has had to do. 

But Mr Wilson was right to try. It is easy to fault the way he went about it: 
his concern to project himself immediately before his own British audience 
smacked of die Wilson style, not of real diplomacy. He was still right to put the 
Commonwealth to the test; he was still right to use the remaining British power 
and influence inside the Commonwealth circle to get the project under way when 
everyone else was hanging back. Now the Afro-Asians, alerted arid suspicious 
of something that first emerged from a meeting of the white dominions, may 
make quite certain in future that never again is the Commonwealth put, however 
momentarily, in the position of seeming to be Mr Wilson’s Pekinese. It does 
not matter. Mr Macmillan was right to go to Moscow in 1959, even although 
die west European reaction then was such afi to make it wholly unlikely that a 
British prime minuter could get away with such an initiative again. In die 
Commonwealth, as in Europe, these am die years in which British leadership 
has run out The consequence for .the Commonwealth is that it is now 
probably headless. Very probably that is a good thing. 
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Inside Britain the prime result—it may even have been the 
prime purpose—of the Wilson initiative has been to educate, 
to demonstrate to the left, to the anti-Americans, the MPs for 
Hanoi Central, the pacifists, the anarchists, the credulous and 
the rest, that the outcome of the war in Vietnam will be 
settled by the realities of power, not by the expenditure of 
good will. The decisive responses of Peking and Hanoi will 
depend not on the colour of Mr Wilson’s skin or on whatever 
he said in the House -of Commons op such-and-such a day, , 
but on the communists’ cold, estimate of fopir ability to make ^ 
the, American engagement inLViefoam.. militarily amenable; 
before die monsoon ends. That is what the first replies of 
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Peking and Hanoi* add up fo. Mr Wilson knew font before he 
began. The message still has to sink into other intelligence. 

The first essential in Vietnam is not to get the war stopped 
at all costs. It is to discover, behind the scenes, what cojmmdn * 
ground does, or qould* exist. If thfc conditions for peace |n 
Vietnam are whaf die communists aye paying jhtfy are then 
the war will go yn, and die" united Stires uncommitted to 
ensuring that it does go on. Britain is one Commonwealth 
country whose national interest, in die Vietnam crisis is not to 
by #W'a%acd. But this does not bar Mr Wilsod from 
cQnflnmng to explore the possibilities of an eventual settle¬ 
ment ; and neither does Mr Kosygin’s alignment bar him. 


Trial of Commonwealth 


The Commonwealth’s aim in the past week’s alarums 
and excursions has been sensibly different from what its 
critics have imagined 


W HAT happened on June 17th, whatever its effects (if any) 
on the struggle in Vietnam, and on Mr Harold Wilson’s 
personal fortunes, will leave its mark on the Commonwealth. 
When Mr Wilson got his fellow heads of government all by 
themselves in Marlborough House that afternoon and pressed 
for an immediate decision on a project that took many of them 
by surprise, he brought the conference to life in ar way that 
captured worldwide attention. He challenged the Common¬ 
wealth to venture into a quite new field. When, remarkably, 
he got his immediate decision, be thus forced the Common¬ 
wealth to test itself in this new field, a test that will throw 
pitiless light on what it is and can become. 

The president of Tanzania, who at once publicly disowned 
the agreement to send out a top-level inquiry adnaxxi to the 
countries involved in the Vietnam conflict, rejietedit because, 
by seeking “ common ground ” for negotiations, it would put 
ffriiaa “ in the dock.” But in a sense it was tire Common¬ 
wealth, not China, that was being brought to trial->-by its own . 
choice. Not that its continued existence was placed in the 
kind of jeopardy that some commentators, ignorant of the 
Commonweatil’s real nature, have hastened to imagine. From 
the start, the strong possibility of failure was taken into 
account. Not one of the prime ministers and presidents 
believed that all doors would be flung open to tire mission, 
let alone that, even if they were, it could wield a magic wand 
of peace. The test was of a different kind. If the Wilson 
plan yielded results, however modest, it would be shown that 1 
joint Commonwealth ventures of this new kind could have 
a future, that the u dub ” itself might thus develop a new 
capacity for combined action. But if the sudden consensus 
of June 17th soon dissolved into futile recrimination, the 
usefulness of the Commonwealth method would be revealed 
as severely limited, and might well be sharply reduced from 
that moment on. 

On June 18th the thing didiook like dissolving. President ' 
Nyerere said, lgtid and dear: “Indude me out.” Kenya 
insisted that the mission must exdude any stats which, like ' 
Britain., was “ committed ” an the Vietnam issue. Ghana’ 
teemed (and teems) to make die condition that Australian 11 
troops be withdrawn from Vietnam; President Nkrumah’s 


distinctly meaningful acceptance of a place in the mission 
lends extra weight to this. Mr Senanayake regretted bis in¬ 
ability to make the trip; only later did it become dear that 
Ceylon’s prime minister in fact backed the plan strongly and 
that hrs pre-occupations at home simply prevented his joining 
the mission just as they had prevented his coming to Ilondon. 

Meanwhile it also became worryjngly dear that Mr 
Wilson’s high-speed, high-pressure approach had left some 
-of the apparent converts shaken and not too pleased. And, „ 
While he had deftly warded off any charge that his move might 
embarrass the United States, by bringing Sir Robert Menzies, 4 
fresh from the presidential embrace in Washington, to support 
him in his Television announcements, the Australian prime 
minister’s disclosure that he had been in on the Wilson J>ian 
for a couple of days irked some Commonwealth leaders who 
had only just heard about it—-the more so, when they got 
> ‘foe idea^that he, or Mf Wilson, or both, had been 60 the 
telephone to Mr Johnson about it. (Mr Johnson’s sceptical 
sympathy is described on page 1502.) 

The familiar Commonwealth bogey took shape; foe sus¬ 
picion that Mother was pulling another fast one on the trustfuV 
children. All member governments were aware of Mr 
Wilson’s need of a gambit that would switch the public eye 
away froth his troubles at home, show him to be capable of 
initiatives huiependeat’Of American policy, and keep foe sticky 
Rhodesia problem (discussed on page 1497) from overshadow¬ 
ing the whole conference. Mostly quite sympathetic about 
his heed, They were also mostly alive to the risk of getting 
themselves branded as “ stooges Of America ” (as Peking’s 
press has now duly branded them), and none of them held f 
any great hopes that a mission sent out to seek “common 
ground would bring back a real olive branch in its beak. 
What wits impressive, then, was not that a few words of 
dissent'tt Unease were uttered, but thaw a consensus took 
' r shape at all among twenty-one governments, most of whose 
!< vtefcr* /of the Vietnam problem differ markedly from Britain’s. 
'>-Bw after Mr Chou En-lai and the Hanoi press had 
'denounced foe whole CbmmbiisSealth venttite as a “ hoape ” 
arid a " ViciOUs scheme,” while Moscow kept a brooding silence 
(broken on Wednesday by * Mgattw-Mspottse> which- the uB- 
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daunted missionaries read, perhaps justifiably, as still leaving; ~ 
a door ajar), no Commonwealth government would concede ^ 
that the mission was a non-starter. Open dissent actually 
dwindled. Doubts were allayed by fee missions decisioti to 
seek contact with U Thant, by its appeal to the combatants 
for “restraint” and by its expressed wish to meet “all 
parries ’’^implicitly extending to the Vietcong. New 
* Zealand's readiness to wait and see how the bid went before 
sending troops to Vietnam helped to the same end ; Australia 
contributed a soothing, if muffled noise. But these develop¬ 
ments would not have had much effect Without a pretty strong 
undertow of feeling that the Commonwealth, as a whole, 
simply oiight to have a try at easing the world’s worst deadlock. 

Have the Commonwealthmen in fact been wandering in 
Wonderland all this wick ? (Apprehensively, one notes 
that one of the many historical celebrations doW preoccupying 
Britain is the centenary of the publication of “Alice.”) 
Contact with the delegations now in London is reassuring. 
y Nobody in Marlborough House seems to have any delusion 
that he has been eating magic mushrooms and has suddenly 
become a giant. The Commonwealth members know that 
their initiative does not change the brutal facts of the Vietnam 
war, and that appeals and inquiries are of limited value, even 
when several heads of government present them in the name 
of one fourth of humanity, and a chromatic fourth at that. 
They note that while the United States warmly welcomes 
their move its bombers rartge still further north, north even 
of Hanoi now; that while Hanoi and Peking deride their 
efforts, the communist forces in South Vietnam muster con¬ 
fidently for their monsoon offensive, and still regard negotia¬ 
tion merely as a device to cheat them of total victory. 


N o sane man, with any concern either about the agony 
of Vietnam or for the hopes of mankind (hopes which the 
Vietnam struggle is now frustrating in so many ways), can 
tell the Commonwealth mission thai \ is wrong even to cry. 
Certainly it is not wrong just because Mr Wilson might 
(perhaps) get some kudos—or just because Dr Nkrumah 
might (perhaps) get some kudos. And it is not wrong just 
because, if the mission gets nowhere in particular, the 
* Commonwealth may be said to ha\ e lost face. It would lbse 
more face if it just sat on its other end, congratulating itself 
on how splendidly it represents the continents and races, the 
rich and poor, the strong and weak, without even attempting 
the job it is peculiarly destined to, which is bridge-buildtng, 
when the gulf that lies in full view desperately needs to be 
bridged and seems to baffle all other potential bridge-builders. 

Fortunately, the modem Commonwealth need not be as 
touchy about its prestige as some other ghmps—and most 
governments—are. Its mystique doea not depend on a Steady 
supply of triumphs. (When has it evjff had k triumph, in the 
rtbrimal sense of the word ?) Ad ^unsuccessful but creditable 
try is riot going to ruin it. It could even' find gains in failure. 
Apart from winning respect simply by making an effort, it 
could? in failure as in success (or rti something between), 
advance its'bwn process of gfewfe, w of growing up. 

' $veft now, nearly forty year* after the Commonwealth 
relationship’was forfealIjr defined & one of'cqtfafey in 1 Sttitus, 
and in 'Spite Of all fee fiery J 'Claims'of the wbtf independent 
feember states, 'equality is stliFtiof fully iff frriettec. f Nor is 
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however long they have had the key of the mat, Can Mother 
be blamed if the old roW »*tli thrust? upccfclwhfc, 
the Qifh«j cambers foUffw? #jr WfoSfPftWK 1 * 
advocacy of Vietnam pj^jpet* *ad #K$jfdfW 

rr yrcd t, fftth I? 

Complaints wotutrofj more in OH#{if Britain were to uQ 
on doirig most "of "fee'itCCrikg $ ^venf^m 
and should b*4eefr'to be, a tttflyConamonweald^aihi#i-The 
Vietnam mission, as it stands at the time of writing (and, 
oddly and impressively, it still stands), is very much a t0t 
in point. London's air is now full of talk about adjustments 
that might make the original hasty job run up op June I7& 
better fitted to the actual possibilities. There* have been 
adjustments already—the appeal issued on June tyth*' fee link 
with Mr Thant. M $ Senanayake’s inability to joist fee team 
has left a potentially tillable vacancy. The fading .of fee 
prospect of an Afro-Asian summit at Algiers has removed a 
likely way-station, where some of the appointed missionaries 
could have met Chinese, North Vietnamese, and presumably 
also Vietcong leaders. 

Now, the personal identification of Mr Wilson, by the 
Peking press, as a man too closely committed to support for 
American policies to be accepted as leader of a joint mission, 
has set off soundings about the chances of a mission under 
other leadership being received in China. Have all such ideas 
to be ruled out, on the ground that it is intolerable to let Peking 
pick and choose ? If this were a bargaining mission, it might 
indeed be a false move to begin by accepting such terms. 
But it is, specifically, a fact-finding mission, meant to explore, 
not to bargain. Facts can be found, if necessary, by sub¬ 
committees (would not fee Afro-Asian mission members have 
been, in effect, a sub-committee if they hadgohe to Algiers ?) 
** Leadership ” is a rather fluid concept In a mission mode up 
of heads of equal and sovereign governments. President 
Nkrumah urged, in his statement on Thursday afternoon, feat 
Mr Wilson must serve and should lead. (At the same time, 
he in effect told Peking and Hanoi to stop dreaming 6f an 
American “ surrender ” and accept a negotiated settlement, 
part of which might have to be negotiated between the two 
” rival governments ” he saw as existing in South Vietnam.) 

It can of course, be argued that in any case the Chinese db 
not want to talk to anybody, so why try to suit them at all? 
But this leads, logically, to the idea that the Commonwealth 
initiative was indeed designed not to seek common ground 
but, as Dr Nyerere feared, just to put China in the dock by 
showing up its intransigence. If there 1 is a true Commori- 
wealth consensus, it can hardly have that fet&fcion^at its 
heart; nor, surely, can it be dominated by thoughts of “'faCe ” 

What is important at this stage, if feeWfcOlfc idea Of a 
mission is to be seen as something that is J still al$v£ and real, 
is that these questions should be tacHeih lit* 'Commonwealth 
terms; not in terms only of Mt Wilson’s personal prestige 
or British mother-status, nor-^tafk^i deep breath—-in such 
terms as ” a Commonwealth team must include a white man, as 
leader ." Does this CxJflfeiofeveihh 1 of equals, in fact, rtiilly 
want to attempt the job it hds proclaimed to be so vital ? If 
so, let it make full use of its own special genius—irififtftc 
adaptability. has hevCr yet been inhibited^ about creating 
precedents rather than tamely following th&ti.' 1 ' ' 1 
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The End of Afro-Asia 

From London, two-thirds of the 
Commonwealth leaders were planning 
to go to Algiers for the “ second 
Bandung.” What did this confer¬ 
ence mean for Asia and Africa, and 
what might its abandonment mean ? 

Y es, as the old journalist’s saw has it, rows make news. 

The approach of the Afro-Asian “ summit ” in Algiers had 
been making news mainly because of the bitter disputes about 
who was entitled to attend—in particular the Russians, who 
looked like being kept on tenterhooks up to the last moment. 
Now, it may well be that the shattering blow dealt to it by 
Colonel Boumedienne, when he overthrew President Ben Bella 
only ten days before the Afro-Asian heads of government were 
due to arrive, secured for the conference headlines larger than 
it would have achieved if it had met as planned. 

The military coup in Algiers (see page 1501) has not pre¬ 
vented a fair number of foreign ministers of Asian and African 
states from converging on the city, more or less according to 
plan. But their discussion will not now be about the seating of 
Russia, Malaysia, South Vietnam and observers from libera¬ 
tion movements and Latin America, but about the postponing 
of the summit itself—which sounds like a polite word for 
cancelling it. Mourning is not universal among the prospective 
guests; in some quarters, relief is conspicuous. But most 
conspicuous of all is the baffled anxiety of the Chinese, who 
had toiled for three years to get this “second Bandung” 
going, with the help of President Sukarno and, recendy, Mr 
Ben Bella. They can hardly have felt grateful to Colonel 
Boumedienne for the untimely way he toppled their apple 
cart; but, putting their face in their pocket, they hastened to 
embrace him, in the hope of salvaging the summit. And he, 
not unnaturally, joined them eagerly in pursuing this aim. 

Hence the rather intriguing presence in the corridors of 
Marlborough House this week of urgently pleading Chinese 
and Algerian diplomats. At one stage it seemed that the fate 
of the Algiers conference (or what the colonel had left of it) 
was being decided in London. More than once the Common¬ 
wealth talks were delayed while the Afro-Asian members who 
fill two-thirds of the seats at the table went into urgent caucus 
to discuss Algiers. 

The two conferences have, of course, been closely linked 
from early on. The London one was timed so that the 
fourteen Asian and African heads of government concerned 
could go on to Algiers afterwards. From the start of the 
London meeting, Malaysia was lobbying its Afro-Asian fellows 
to uphold its right (o a seat at Algiers, against Dr Sukarno’s 
protests. On Monday the Commonwealth Afro-Asian leaders 
jointiy and publicly told Colonel Boumedienne that die Algiers 
summit bad better be indefinitely postponed. He at once sent 
two envoys to beg than to reconsider, and the Peking man 
arrived at Marlborough House on Wednesday to support their 
fleas. Bid one Commonwealth leader after another revealed 
his decision not to go to Algiers; and on Wednesday they 
renewed their call for postponement—which President Nasser 
endorsed.on Thursday. \ 


• 

If tbe rendezvous of June 29th can now be wiped off the 
slates of tbe fifty-odd statesmen who were expected to show 
up, this does not, of course, signify an Afro-Asian consensus 
against the bolding of Afro-Asian conferences^ Motivations 
arc thoroughly mixed* The Boumedienne regime has failed 
to quell disorder without resort to firearms. A city where 
further shooting may occur is hardly the place to assemble 
the heads of fifty governments. Even if the new regime could 
guarantee order, it would also have to mollify those Afro-Asian 
leaders who have voiced concern about the fate of Mr Ben 
Bella. Some of them have a personal feeling for the deposed 
president. Others have reason to keep aloof from a regime 
that has challenged the divine right of presidents, a modem 
doctrine that is highly thought of in most parts of Africa. 
None are free from embarrassment at the thought of visiting 
what was, a few days ago, the capital of a leader with whom 
they were exchanging effusive greetings, and where they must 
now hear him execrated. 

Time may heal some of these sores. But there are many 
Afro-Asians who never wanted this conference at all, and 
many more whose doubts about it had been growing. Osten¬ 
sibly, the Algiers summit was to renew and continue the work 
of the pioneer Afro-Asian conference held at Bandung ten 
years ago. In reality, it was taking a very different shape. At 
Bandung, a newly liberated Asia rallied to put its weight 
behind the liberation of Africa, and with some effect, as the 
decade since has shown. At Bandung, too, the equipoise 
between communist China and the western-allied Asian states 
(whose bickering was, on the whole, restrained) helped Mr 
Nehru to give the mass of other participants the direction that 
became known as non-alignment. Most of those present did 
not want to joint the West in a struggle against communism, 
or vice versa ; they wanted to get out of the cold war and get 
on with their own pressing concerns, and they did. The con¬ 
ferences of non-aligned states, predominantly Afro-Asian, 
held at Belgrade in 1961 and at Cairo last year, were thus more 
true heirs of Bandung than Algiers could have been. 

T he Algiers meeting was in fact a Chinese bid to kill non- 
alignment. With the help of Dr Sukarno's cloudy 
gospel of “new emerging forces,” the Peking government was 
out to rescue the innocents of Asia and Africa from the 
clutches of such evil men as the late Mr Nehru and Presi¬ 
dents Tito and Nasser, and show them that salvation lay only 
in unrelenting “ revolutionary ” battle against tbe dark forces 
of imperialism—a term embracing not only Mr Johnson but 
also, in effect, Mr Shastri and U Thant and Messrs Brezhnev 
and Kosygin. Taking the 1955 formula as a basis meant 
accepting western-associated states,as participants again, but 
tbe Chinese were confident of outweighing them this time. 
Peking made go fuss about the presence of Turks or Thais or 
Filipinos. WW it was furiously resisting was the idea of 
letting the Russians come to Algiers and voice their treacher¬ 
ous, treacly arguments about co-existence and other such vile 
devices intended " to render service to American aggression.” 

Jf the whole thing is now off, there will be some people in 
the western world taclinedsimply to crow over the debacle: 
just one more proof, they may say, that those uppity chaps 
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can’t even sort themselves out. There should be no such 
crowing. (When was a top-level congress embracing all of 
Europe last successfully staged ?) Maybe it is a relief to be 
rid of an event bound to include its quota of anti-western 
babbitry. But it is the mass of Asians and Africans who may 
have real cause fpr relief, if they arc spared the pain of bearing 
the Sino-Sovjct row break out thunderously-all over (heir 
, meeting; if they need not “ confront ” Dr Sukarno, with his 
tirades against the UK, which most of them would feel bound 
to defend; if they can avoid having Indians and Pakistanis, 
Somalis and Ethiopians and Kenyans, Thais and Cambodians, 
and feuding Arabs all giving each other baleful looks at close 
quartets in a gathering intended to emphasise solidarity. 
Above all, if they can now keep the Chinese at arm’s length 
a bit longer without giving them undue offence or seeming 
to lack the Afro-Asian spirit. 

The fact is that Asia’s and Africa’s leaders are, in general, 
mature enough now to know that Afro-Asia is no longer a 
thing to have summit conferences about. They do not need 
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to endure this kind of talkfftsi la order to assure each other 
that they are all ^pinstcdanialiststa; they have hater means 
Of doing that. Their common cause as economically weak 
countries is better argued in assemblies likelw year’s UN 
trade conference and its continuing organs, where Latin 
Americans join their ranks—end make thou that much more 
impressive. 

To say that Colonel Boumedienoe may have done some 
service to Asians and Africans by bringing the B andung decade 
to an end with his kind of bang, not Peking’s, is not to say 
that the decade has been one of futility. On the'cdntriry, 
it is because of the great advances that the Afro-Asian world 
has made since 1955 that a congress dominated by fit die 
factious rows and hollow protestations is no longer worthy of 
it. The “ new nations ” are taken mote seriously when they 
take themselves, and- the world’s trickier problems, more 
seriously. As, for example, some of them, in the Common¬ 
wealth conference, have been treating the very serious 
problem of Vietnam. 


PROGRESS AND THE PROFESSIONS—4 

Reforming Lawyers Now 


English lawyers are proud of their unquestioned integrity j but they stick 
too faithfully to their questionable traditions. Another article in 
our occasional series on modernising the professions 


O f all professional people lawyers are best at defending 
themselves from outside ^criticism, and worst by far at 
the craft of self-examination. Many of them will feel only 
embarrassment at this week’s unusual spectacle of one branch 
of the profession, the barristers, holding a much publicised 
meeting to discuss two very obvious criticisms made of them 
by the other branch, the solicitors. Yet this could start the 
first real reform that the legal profession has seen for very 
many years. The Bar Council has already made the obvious 
point that the solicitors, too, have their restrictive practices. 
The danger is that, having stripped themselves of the most 
obvious of these, on the quid pro quo basis by which many 
of them were sustained in the first place, both barristers and 
solicitors will sit back and think they have made great strides 
into the twentieth century. 

It is at least a change for the Law Society (the solicitors’ 
trade union) to be so outspoken about the bar, whatever 
solicitors may have been saying privately for years. It pre¬ 
sented its long list of criticisms to the Bar Council a year ago. 
Earlier this year it agreed to be gentlemanly and not print 
them in its annual report. But for a leak in The Guardian 
the whole thing might have been kept quiet. 

For all the fuss, the solicitors' criticisms touch little that 
was not raised at the time of the Evershed Committee* twelve 
years ago. This committee itself was hardly adventurous in 
its approach and conclusions, the only radical note being 
struck in the minority appendix. The report's own recom¬ 
mendation that barrister's clerks' fees should not be charged 
separately has been ignored—clerks continue to fix the fees on 
which they take a io per cent cut. The committee left 
unruffled the peculiar structure of the English legal profession, 
since it was not allowed to discuss its two main characteristics. 


These are the strict division between barristers and solicitors 
(the opposite of which is known as 44 fusion ”) and the sub¬ 
division of barristers into junior and leading counsel (the 
Queen’s Counsel, or “silks”) who are picked to act as specialists 
in advocacy. A weird and powerful protocol fences round the 
functions of these three types of practitioner. English lawyers 
look quite shocked when reminded that in the United States 
and elsewhere a lawyer is a lawyer (if he is not a politician). 

There are at present some 21,000 solicitors and a mere 
2,000 barristers in England and Wales.f All legal business 
has to be initiated through solicitors, who thus provide the 
bar with all its clients. (This monopoly, now being flung in 
the face of the Law Society by the Bar Council, actually 
originates from a barristers' rule that if anyone was to risk 
dirtying his nose by dealing with the public direct it should be 
the solicitors, not themselves.) In return for this dependence 
on solicitors, barristers have a monopoly of advocacy before 
the higher courts and an effective monopoly of promotion to 
the top judicial jobs. Nearly all high court judges have been 
QCs first (although there is no obvious reason why the best 
advocates should make the best judges). The barristers' 
monopoly of judicial appointments, and the titles that go with 
them, perpetuates a sense of social inferiority among solicitors 
and a certain uniformity of approach (but not of quality) 
among judges. There is positively no good reason why the 
best solicitors and even academic lawyers should not be 
appointed to the bench. 

Yet the lawyer, whose skill is to argue, will find arguments 
against this as against all other proposals for reform. For 

* Final Report of the Committee 00 Supreme Court Practices and 
Procedure. HMSO. Cmnd. 887S. 11s. 

t Scottish lawyers are not included in this discussion. 
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the Interlocking practices which hedge round the work arid 
pay of all lawyers have grown op largely at the convenience of 
the’profession and any benefit to the public is incidental. Any 
single practice may be admitted by lawyers to have no justifi¬ 
cation except as a bulwark of some other factor they hold more 
dear. This is often true, but calls for more reform, not less. 
Yet radical law reformers ai$ conservative as trade-unionists 
—witness last year’s pallid reform of the circuit system. 

Moaning at the Bar 

The way that rules get confused with principles can be 
illustrated by the two practices which the barristers, 
goaded by the Law Society's memorandum, met to dis¬ 
cuss on Thursday afternoon. The first, and least defensible 
of all, is the rule whereby a junior barrister appearing 
with a silk automatically receives two-thirds of his 
leader's fee (the “ two-thirds ” rule) whether or not he 
has done work on anything like this scale. (This rule 
can be waived for leaders’ briefs of over ioo guineas but in 
practice seldom is.) This interlocks neatly with the second 
rule under discussion, which forbids a QC to appear in court 
without a junior (the two counsel rule), even if the client 
would prefer to pay for the services of one lawyer rather than 
two. Need for the QC to be backed by a junior is created— 
but not, as the Bar Council would have it, justified—by the 
formal role as an advocate conferred upon him when he took 
silk. But it is litigants, not lawyeiX, who have to pay the 
price for a formal label as distinct from a functional role. 
Why cannot the barristers let seniority assert itself by merit 
and repute—and leave the label our? Other professions have 
their specialists, their consultants, their star performers, with 
high fees but no labels. 

Because a barrister is technically a lone operator his only 
means of advancement is by selling his personal services as 
bard as he can. The time comes when the one bearable way to 
do this is to cut down on quantity and concentrate on quality; 
the role of QC ensures that the world takes him on this esti¬ 
mate. But once a QC, always a QC—and such a drastic and 
total renunciation of bread and butter in favour of ginger¬ 
bread as this honour involves can sometimes lead to embar¬ 
rassment among QCs who have not in practice made the grade. 

These protective restrictions and many others (including 
most of the Law Society’s current criticisms about the negotia¬ 
tion of fees) could be eliminated if the barrister would abandon 
his isolation with its attendant risks and rewards, and accept 
the role of business partner common to solicitors and most 
other professions. This sensible idea of many years standing 
is most unwelcome to the Bar. The reason is quite simple ; 
at present the barrister receives tax free all fees paid to him 
after he has ceased to practice, which may have been allowed 
to mount up for several years before. This practice would 
cease if barristers’ chambers, which for many practical pur¬ 
poses operate as partnerships, were in fact constituted as such. 

Unsolicited Evidence 

It is rather harder to generalise about solicitors, a much 
bigger group and much more varied in its character and 
quality. Tfyesame label is attached to the poky back street 
bperator, the'histy fatherly family firm, the rare Rolls-Royce 
partnership dealing exclusively in the world of high finance 
and big companies. The Law Society itself is about to ask 
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how the various types of solicitors spend their time and make 
their money. Solicitors, it is said, do not make money out 
of litigation; but they certainly like if as a form of 
advertisement. Most firms may hever get near it anyway. 
Tf it comes to instructing counsel the small firm frequently 
hands over to a London agent. When, therefore, the bar¬ 
risters complain that Solicitors sometimes badly mishandle 
a case or fail to instrucr them properly they ate speaking of 
a field in which perhaps the majority of solicitors have very 
little experience. Thik in itself is something of which the 
public Ought to be made more aWafe. 

Because the biggest legal transaction that the majority of 
people undertake in their lives is buying a house, this has 
become the bread and butter of the ordinary solicitor’s busi¬ 
ness—with the butter spread pretty thick. Much has been 
written in The Economist and elsewhere about the solicitors* 
monopoly of conveyancing (enshrined in a special Act of 
Parliament), and the scale of fees for it which increase auto¬ 
matically with the value of the purchase—a scale enforced by 
the Law Society to stop price competition. 

Briefly, the case against the conveyancing monopoly, and 
particularly against the scale fees, rests on the utter simplicity 
of the majority of transactions, especially where the title is 
registered at the Land Registry. Any solicitor who is honest 
about it will admit that this is merely a matter of form filling 
normally left to his clerk. Defenders of the system say, of 
course, that the ninety-ninth case will be a tough one, and 
the time spent on it at the standard rate justifies the same 
rate applied to simple transactions. But enough people have 
first hand evidence of solicitors’ sloppiness to make it plain 
that their expertise is sparingly used. 

Even barristers have yielded to the solicitors’ monopoly of 
conveyancing, commonly held to be a concession in return for 
undefended divorces remaining in the high court. If they 
could be heard in the county courts, solicitors could conduct 
them, junior barristers would be deprived of a staple source 
of income, and divorce would become much cheaper. Faced 
by the huge slice of legal aid taken up by divorce costs, the 
last government almost got round to this reform. The spend¬ 
ing of taxes on lawyers’ fees has at last provided a public 
platform from which the profession can be scrutinised. 

Poor Man’s Law 

In every other respect lawyers are in charge of legal aid, 
not the other way round. But the profession seldom wastes 
serious thought on the idea of anything like “ welfare law ” 
on the lines of 41 welfare medicine ” though this is something 
which should at least merit hard discussion. So should 
improvement of the bumbler aspects of the legal service. Its 
superlative best is the foundation of the high repute of the 
English legal profession. Meanwhile the petty criminal and 
small time seeker of advice may have to take pot luck. 

Day to day efficiency and relevancy are often impeded by 
professional restrictions on commonsense abort cuts as well 
as the natural lawyer’s tendency to stall and elaborate ; clearly, 
too, these attitudes are encouraged by unnecessary court pro¬ 
cedures and antiquated statutes. Lard Gardiner and his law 
commissioners could cause a healthy breeze in some quarters. 

The demands of law reform have already thrown up the 
question of whether there ate enough lawyers to go round. 
They are certainly ill-distributed. Both branches of the 
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profession need to find new ways to attract the right recruits 
and then use them properly. Phot and foremost, tins means 
new forms of training. Solicitors are a step ahead on this one. 
A special committee*has reported to the Law Society (which 
may not necessarily accept its conclusions) that die system 
of articled clerkships should be replaced by a specially devised 
university course, a law degree with a practical bias. Several 
j universities would probably be willing to tun such a course 
as this. But things must not stop here. It has been obvious 
for over a century that what is needed js. « taw tchOoi 
of un iversity status that would train future barristers and 
solicitors together. The Iana of Court most bitterly oppose 
this notion. But they themselves Jiavc long outgrown their 
usefulness, uidjhog^ clearly be taken over as a proper legal 
university or postgraduate cottage. 

The Inns at present grossly mishandle their monopoly of 
bar training. Becoming a barrister still involves the absurd 
ritual of eating dinners in an Inn. But the failure rote is 
huge. Shamefully litde is done for the hordes of African and 
Asian students who come to the Inns for their education, 
rather than for legal training, and may end up receiving no 
proper instruction or attention. Even as vocational training 
the courses are imperfect—for instance there is no examina¬ 
tion available in taxation, from which most of the richest bar 
fortunes are made. Yet everything for the aspiring lawyer 
could easily be contained in a university course. 

Once aspiring lawyers were put on the same footing as 
their contemporaries of university standard (including access 
to grants), the law as a job might appeal to a very much wider 
range of people. Solicitors may be a touch less dassy titan 
barristers: but for both fortune depends too much on the right 
connections—for barristers the right chambers, for solicitors 


the right firm, preferably fit an area where houses ass, 
sold at high prices. Increased legal aid fees have tt. 
changed the image of the stuggiing young barrister. Or 
a handful, however, reach the spectacular heights of £20,006- 
£30,000 a year, earned at tbc top of the Chancery Bar, 

One or Two Professions? 

J°mt educ ation for solicitors JnH Sartlsters leads inevitably 
to the question of fusion, one reason why imtktm have 
resisted it for so long. Their arguments for eeftoratiott are 
based mainly on the fiction that a barrister is per different 
from a solicitor because of his role as an advocate and his 
experience of the courts; this ignores the fact that Ids experi¬ 
ence of court work is gained entirely after he begins to practise, 
at the client's expense. Because he does get more experience 
of this type of work than nearly aU solicitors, naturally he 
gets better at it. Yet the highest earners at the bar, such as 
the tax barristers, spend very litde time doing anything except 
sit in a back room or round a table; a solicitor, or an accountant 
for that matter, who chose to undertake the same specialism 
could and should be allowed to perform the same role. Every¬ 
thing argues for the minimum restrictions in order to make 
the maximum use of available skills. Mixed law firms eoidd 
well cover die full range from high powered commercial service 
to the small adviser of the man in the street. They would be 
better places for the newcomer to gain general experience 
before going into any particular field. If any lawyers wanted to 
join forces with each other, or indeed with other professions, 
they should not be prevented. The tax consultant would sdll 
be the tax consultant, the high-powered advocate the same 
great performer. Lawyers should be lawyers, and let distinc¬ 
tions follow the man, not the role. 
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UNITED NATIONS 

Mourning Becomes Nobody 


J unl 26 m marks the twentieth anniver¬ 
sary of the signing of the United Nations 
Charter. Ritual noises will be heard in 
San Francisco—and something more may 
be heard there on Friday the 25 th, if 
President Johnson sees fit. The inevitable 
flow of gush will set off an equally inevitable 
chorus of woe and derision. Are wc cele¬ 
brating, or mourning? 

The British Government joined with the 
Scandinavians and Canada on Monday in 
pledging unconditional contributions, which 
totalled $18 million, to a voluntary fund 
intended to help free the UN of the debts 
that arise from its peace-keeping operations. 
The organisation is, however, far from 
being out of the red. What with this con¬ 
tinuing financial crisis, the paralysis of the 
Assembly, and the unresolved constitutional 
quarrel that casts doubt on all the UN’s 
future prospects, the San Francisco gather¬ 


ing is widely regarded not as a jubilee, but 
as a wake. 

As in Mark Twain's case, the story has 
been exaggerated* Dr Sukarno and Dr 
Vcrwoerd and others who may wait hope¬ 
fully for news of the UN's demise will have 
to wait a while yet. Defyiag all the good 
doctors' diagnoses, the patient fingers on, 
and at times insists on getting out of bed 
and doing a little light work, preventing 
people from massacriag each ocher, and 
like that. 

For instance, the five UN representatives 
whom U Thant sneakily contrived to send 
to the Dominican Republic have gof into 
the habit of securing cease-fires. Naturally 
this has not endeared than to the Washing’ 
toorhpsed Organisation of American States, 
especially when the soldiers who wear its 
armbands have been doing some of tile 


firing, and gaining useful ground in the 
process. Understandable outrage has been 
expressed by solid citizens like Mr Adlai 
Stevenson at the idea that these frightful 
five might be reinforced, say, to she or more. 
This disquiettng suggestion has been 
blocked, amid sighs of relief But Mr 
Thant's litde band, led with quite un¬ 
necessary energy by Sr M&yobre, trre still 
fully capable of discovering further em¬ 
barrassing evidence of the mass executions 
by General Imbert’s soldiery that the OAS 
myriads had somehow overlooked. 

Then there are all those notoriously 
dissolute UN troops in Cyprus (fzveslia 
says they are dissolute, and one can't just 
dismiss it as typical of the Soviet gutter 
press—can.one?) Very, very quietly (sec 
page 1514 ), these reprobates have just been 
audborised lao continue their dubious work, 
whitish known to consist of sitting, in sleazy 
bars, watching belly-dancers. Some of them 
axe even British ; therefore, imperialiats; 
therefore, the rumour that a lot of Cypriots 
might murder each other if the UN troops 
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left cannot be true. Cypriots have never 
been known to behave like that. 

There are plenty more of these pesky 
peace-keepers about, on the Kashmir cease¬ 
fire line (where firing has not quite ceased), 
in Sinai and Gaza and other cushy spots. 
They have had to abandon a few of their 
luxurious hide-outs, like the Yemen and the 
Congo—where, as is known. She withdrawal 
of the cosmopolitan trouble-makers when 
their funds ran out was followed by an 
outbreak of instant peace. Bven so, there 
are still far too many of these chaps about, 
striving officiously to keep people alive. 
The only way to stop it completely is, as 
the Daily Telegraph so sturdily suggested 
on Tuesday, to refuse to let these UN 
beggars have another penny of good British 
money. Let them cat people. 


POLITICS 

Lib-Lab Buzz 

M r Grimond’s attempt to break back 
into the political big time, in his 
party broadcast on Wednesday night, has 
not fallen on receptive Labour ears. It could 
hardly be expected to at this juncture. True, 
for the second time since last October the 
Lib-Labbers have lately been suggesting 
that Mr Grimond should write the next 
Queen’s Speech for Mr Wilson ; in return 
the Government would get io Liberal votes 
for what could be classified as suitably radi¬ 
cal reforms. The trouble is that Mr Wilson 
has never needed those votes for those re¬ 
forms. What he has needed them for has 
been to pass a Finance Bill that the Liber¬ 
als don’t much like and to approve a white 
paper on steel nationalisation that they 
positively abhor. If Mr Wilson were to tell 
Mr Callaghan to have a private enterprise 
budget and Mr Lee to shut up for ever on 
steel, he knows he would get a hundredfold 
what the Bosworth miners are now trying 
to chuck at Mr Woodrow Wyatt. 

In the long run, too, Mr Grimond’s in¬ 
sistence on electoral reform (i.e., a version 
of proportional representation entirely fav¬ 
ourable to Liberal voting strength) is just as 
unacceptable. This is the hoary dilemma 
of Lib-Labbery. The Liberals must have 
an arrangement that would let them stand on 
their own feet in a coalition. If they cannot 
be sure of up to ioo specifically Liberal 
seats they can no more expect to influence 
Labour than they did in 1924 or 1929. But 
any radical change in the voting system 
would need all-party agreement after the 
new Speaker’s conference. The Conserva¬ 
tives are sot likely to accept this (unless in 
the big towns, where proportional represen¬ 
tation might actually favour them against 
Labour). And there is no sign whatever 
now that a majority of the Labour party 
would wish to cut themselves loose from 
the socialist dog to tie themselves to a 
Liberal animal. Mr Grimond has started 
yet another buzz that is destined to die 
away. 
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PARLIAMENT 

New Model 

N othing shocks a new Member of 
Parliament more than to find what ap 
inefficient place he has to work in, and some 
of the new Labour MPs elected last October 
have now tabled a Commons motion, setting 
out some ideas for reform. With heads 
aching from all-night sittings on the Finance 
Bill, they argue that the House should sit 
three mornings a week, and never go on 
after ten o’clock at night. They propose 
a time limit on all speeches, and they want 
a better voting system, to avoid the painful 
spectacle of sick members being trundled 
to the House in ambulances. More 
generally, they want MPs to have better 
facilities (not least for research) and they 
suggest that there should be specialist com¬ 
mittees to look both at new legislation and 
at the administration of policy. There is 
nothing new in any of this (the Liberals 
fairly claim they have been making much 
the same case ever since the war), but it 
comes at a rime when ideas about Parlia¬ 
mentary procedure are rather more flexible. 

The most dubious proposal is for morn¬ 
ing sittings. This raises the whole question 
of whether or not MPs should be able to 
have outside interests. Many of the 
younger Labour members think that, now 
an MP gets a reasonable salary, he should 
be doing a full time job ; but there is a 
real danger that a House composed only of 
full-time politicians would get out of touch. 
Mr Bevins (in his autobiography, reviewed 
on page 1534 ) argues that Parliament should 
meet a good deal less. 

By far the most important of the MPs’ 
proposals is their suggestion for specialist 
committees This could be the key to 
restoring some real element of Parlia¬ 
mentary control over what the Government 
is doing. Question time has become largely 
ineffective, and only a much mere thorough 
system of probing will enable MPs to get 
under the skin of the complexities of 
modem Whitehall administration. It is 
fashionable to quote the committee system 
in Washington, but there are parallels at 
Westminster itself: the select committee 
on estimates, the public accounts committee 
and, to some extent, the select committee 
on nationalised industries have all shown 
how small groups of MPs can shed party 
dogmas in the interests of unearthing what 
is happening to the public’s money—and 
of shaking the complacency of the gentle¬ 
men in Whitehall. 


COMMONWEALTH 

First Secretary 

** A mbiguous ** is, indeed, the word. Mi 
A Arnold Smith applied It* toft Wednes¬ 
day night, to the jbb he had just been given 
a9 head of the Commonwealth’s new secre¬ 
tariat. This institution was 1 devised 
primarily to undercut certain people in 
Whitehall (not only in the Commonwealth 


Relations Office)-who have riev£r <|ake 
mastered that difficult birin the Statute* of 
Westminster about the member nations 
being fully equal in status. Sorpe of phfm 
will pounce on Mr Smith if he so much as 
clears his throat in a politically significant 
maimer. 

As Canada's ambassador in Cairo in the 
tricky post-Suez years, and more rcccndy 
in Moscow, he has shown his ability to 
conjure up good Reeling in an unpromising 

atmosphere, 
. ancLget useful 
results. As 
secretary- 
general, he 
may a o m e- 
times need to 
Use this ability 
to the full For¬ 
tunately, he 
c o m b i nes a 
warm friend¬ 
liness, of the 
kind that can 
bridge even 
the widest cul¬ 
tural and racial divides, with a quiet air of 
experience and poise that should equip him 
to deal with the tetchier of the mandarins 
on whose toes he must sometimes tread, if 
he is to do his job at all. 

Mr Smith will have his troubles, on the 
one hand, with those who take him for a 
man who can work miracles, and on the 
other with those who will damn him as a 
bumptious busybody if he ever tries to do 
more than see that there are clean blotters 
on the Marlborough House conference 
table. He will have to be careful to tread 
on those toes ever so gently, even when the 
foot concerned has been deliberately thrust 
out to trip him up. But at least the Com¬ 
monwealth has managed to agree to create 
the job—it had begun to seem doubtful 
whether it would get even that far this year 
—and it has picked a good man. And Mr 
Smith, who has in his time penetrated the 
Siberian Arctic and knows a thing or two 
about permafrost, is not likely to be daunted 
by the task of ice-breaking his way through 
any pack of official cold shoulders. 



COMMONWEALTH TRADE 

The Man Who Is 
Thursday 

I T was Mr Nehru who said it should not 
be called the Commonwealth but rather 
the Common Poverty; the Pandit’s defi¬ 
nition makes it clear at once why too much 
should not be expected of any moves to 
* fc increase Commonwealth trade.” Mr Wil¬ 
son’s "proposals—made to the Common¬ 
wealth conference, as seems now to be his 
custom, on Thursday—could certainly lead 
to some ttaeful tidyings-up, and even some 
increased business, but they should never 
be allowed to obscure the fact that the main 
scope fbr increasing sales of British products 
lies Where the richer customers are. 





Hyster: Pinchpenny 


There is nothing "bargain basement" about Hyster trucks Our first considera¬ 
tion has always been quality. 

However, cost is important. 

Which is why we are delighted to hear from satisfied customers that when 
costs ere worked out thoroughly (i.e. initial costs plus running and main¬ 


tenance costs)—a Hyster truck looks like a pinchpenny I 
The fact is you get such an incredible amount for your investment Start 
with the Henry Oreyfuss design. Hyster trucks are "human-engineered" to 
provide your driver with control placement and seating that lets him do a 
good job. Every truck is designed to save your time and money. 

Then look at these special Hyster features: service proven oil clutch to 
provide at least 10,000 hours of uninterrupted use; exclusive Monotrol 
control that eliminates the need for transmission shift levers; complete 
accessibility to ail working parts from cowl to counterweight that makes 


Hyster the easiest fastest trucks'to service. 

If you're interested in knowing more about the Hyster 
capital outlay/working life value relationship, please 
contact one of the dealers listed on the map below. 

Or contact Hyster Overseas, Sales Department Turriff 
Building, Great West ffoad, Brentford, Middlesex. 
Tel: ISLeworth 1d22. 
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Once there were 6 'egghead' engineers who worked for a patro* 
chemical manufacturer. 

Like most eggheads they were easygoing guys. Except when It 
came to facts. Here they were hsrdboJfed. 

One day the Planning Department asked them to help check 
out contractors for a new chemical plant. 

"Glad to" said the 6. 

So they began to look over the advertisements of contractors. 
What did they find? One unsubstantiated claim after the other: 
biggest. . . best. . . newest techniques .. . most experience 
. . . blah, blah, blah. 

Few contractors gave facts. One contractor, the Japan Gasoline 
Company, gave nothing but facts. Some samples? 

• One contract for planning through test and turnover of any 
kind of chemical plant (oil refineries, petrochemicals, coal tar, 
gas chemical, fats and oils, fertilizers, synthetic resins, others). 

• 1000 engineers in all fields of chemical engineering. 

6 Projects In countries such as Pakistan, India, Burma, Korea,: 
Formosa, the neutral zone between Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, 
Puerto Rico and other Latin American countries. 

• Over 300 process units installed in the last IQ years. 

6 License agreements with leading engineering firms such as 
Universal Oil Products Company in,the U.S.A. and frifdrlcb 
Uhde GmbH In West Germany. 

• Engineering and construction of Japan’s first two Isbriiax units. 

• Guarantees of no delays In delivery. 

They Soon agreed to Wire JGC. 

And, happily, they fodnd JGO to be very herdbeiled about facte* 
JGC showed end talked noththg but'facts. 

Did they recommend JGC to their Planning Department? 

• Wouldn't you? A true tale tbld by the Japan Gasoline Company, New 
pter pichi B ldg., Chlyoda ku* JpkyOi Japan 

Engineers* Constructors 

O^MWIUHini CA.LVB. 

, Frociit ea tfpNrtSi kem "ft-psMc to osstrsuff , 
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Three specific proposals were put forward 
by the Prime Minister. He suggested a con¬ 
ference of trade ministers, possibly io 
Jamaica, possibly in September (foilowihg 
oq the Commonwealth finance ministers’ 
t aring there already scheduled for that 
month). This conferee, wouk} consider 
setting up permanent wk^kkrf, to plan ‘ 
Commonwealth trade/ to find ways of 
increasing it, and to co-ordinate develop¬ 
ment programmed * Most* iffij^fant,, % 
would sec what it cfrmftf do w organise »the ; 
demand for primary products (which would 
help to give their producers, that is, most of 
Britain's Commonwealth customers, a pre¬ 
dictable income). Mr Wilson's second pro* 
poeal was for a meeting of Commonwealth 
development and planning officials 
co-ordinate planning am that mean* 
duplicating aid proje^pQ, say, West^ 
taken as a region it c|||& be useful, 
he wants the old «} aviation 
council to be re-actiwfa ; the ben 
might be to keep BnfNf^’s aircraft 
facturers informed about what their likely 
customers would buy. And President 
promptly jMfhled to all these 
Wilsori^deas a propom that a studyjpoup 
be s<fe» to work oqfjhow to stabim| the 
pricjHf coco*. If 

No Joe can fairljj jgeny that thm pro¬ 
posal^, (in commori£i^ith Mr vfittpn’s 
Thursday Thriller of HHl^eek, the VftSijttm 
peace mission) look like the Right Thing To 
Do. But, while the trade and development 
proposals have a chance of producing more 
actual results than does the peace mission, 
they should not be oversold. The last great 
bard sell for Commonwealth trade produced 
the Montreal conference, sponsored and too 
loudly trumpeted by Canada’s then prime 
minister, Mr Diefenbaker ; it was in 1958. 
And look at what has happened to 
Commonwealth trade since then. 


RHODESIA 

Squatters? Rights 

P ossession is nine-tenths of the law; 

ask anyone in Peking or Hanoi. The 
great strength of Mr Ian Smith, prime 
minister of Rhodesia, is that his government 
is in control of its country and, indeed, of 
ha armed forced. How many divisions has 
hie Commonwealth? As a collective, 
abstract entity, the answer must be 
hence the African and Asian 
on Mr Wilson to use Britain's 
to effect the African r e volu tion hi 
Mr Wilson wiH not use troops, 
In spite of the kind offer by the presidents 
ef Tanamahr and Zambia for staging fadli- 
tire fa thek countries. Yet, if the Gtettmoa- 
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strangulation will 
weapon, but at scrim 
that Mr Smith is 
independence, or that 
be the end of his rej 
weakness on the part 
the only strength Britain {b 
hence Mr Wilson’s eWdfej 
persuade the Comm< 
that negotiation is 
Wpre not well received, 
v Even so, there could] 
results. The very 
becoming generally 
Smith can now move 
his cherished goal of 
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DOCTORS’ PAY 

A mbte to Go On 



A X' a typically noisy and hot 
Vi taeeting of the British 
Association on Wednesday, the 
representatives rejected by a ttfO, <#jc 
majority a proposal that famit^mi&Ots 
should send in their resignations on July 1st 
This means that negotiations with the 
Minister of Health on the new charter for 
general practice will continue It also 
means, however, that as th^ fe^gnatiohs 
are still held by the British Medical Guild, 
the whole business will blow up again in 
about nine months’ time when the charter 
has been finally drawn up and the review 
body has priced it 

Yet even if this week the voting had gone 
the other way, it does not follow that 18,000 
doctors would have walked out in three 
months' time. Hie re pr esent atives at 
Wednesday’s meeting ppatkbly came wkh 
their minds made up. They were not to be 
swayed from their determination to resign 
even by the firmly reasoned speech of Dr 
Ouneron, one gf their chief negotiators. But 
the representatives were not necessarily 

representing all Che dr -— 3 - L ? -^ 

tnencies. Ac 
meetings, it v 
politicos who aunied 
representatives how to 
argued on Wednesday, 
for 18,000 
io/)oo of them so 


Is so be mr e d, Britain .must do 
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walk^htodA r it. This week 

the IWtormakers’ 
Union, ("has backed prbgresrivfe causes all 
his life," Daily Worker ) made one of his 
positively final speeches before retirement 
He chiefly, attacked the Government for 
' ^ puttmg op certain taxes in the budget. “ In 
the heavy industries,* he said, “ beer is an 
important beverage." Too true. 

But from the same conference that Mr 
Hill was addressing emerged a document 
that really does point towards the one sort 
of left-wing unrest that could shake Mr 
Wilson, and the nation. The Draughtsmen's 
and Allied Technicians’ union has sent 
round to hs local officers a memorandum 
designed to encourage the utmost militancy 
in pressing wage demands, in defiance of an 
incomes policy that the union rejects. The 
Government’s real difficulties just now are 
more than ever at home* in economics. This 
is due field in which, by common consent, 
the Rrfene Minister really does have the 
edge ever poor Sir Alec. But how many 
vOttii aib there in this expertise, and in the 
stem levies on the workers* beer that this 
expertise may from time to time dictate? 
The kfPs victory, on this front, could be 
the Tories', too. 
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ICI AGRICULTURAL DIVISION PROCESSES MEAN 
MORE FOOD—A BETTER LIFE-FOR MORE PEOPLE 





By196$JCI will.be the largest single producer;#! ammonia in the world, 

: This world leadership has been reached after 40 years* experience 
during which all aspect# of research, development, cofrstrubtldn iml 
production* have been studied in depth.’it l sells its technical MdioWi* 
how r , through licensed contractors. Tfiritighout the Wbrfp.78 ptyfaSp' 
'have been or are being built to 'operate id pr^cesses^ ' ;' n 


For information on ICI ^Ammonia and Fertilizer Processes write to 
, THp LICEN4IN0 MANAeCR 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
AfcrtlCl/LTUftAL OlVISHjfN, S)LUNbHAM,CO.0UflHAM,Sf 
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. ^BUT DOES HE REALLY PEEL 
PART OF YOUR TEAM? 



You pay him well, reward his ability with prise comes from the feeling of being sion of thanks valued as such by the man 
promotion. He lias the security of a pen- wanted, from the realization that any spec- w ho receives it. 

sion. lie sh<*4d feel part of jbe jMm—but jal initiative of effort taken ofttbe fitmte" What (birm shouUlyour firm’s presenta- 
how do you *SM<wp that W does? h ' behalf witf beVotteed and appreciated. tions take? They should be gifts of a quality 

It is bf rttyy Ofcv^ary to' nufotion that Hgijtreal Had# men inoms tfia% there is f hat you nknify fibt to reecho yoprsfY' No- 
nowadays able *e!flfcutiv& ate 'at a prcnli- inofe to it than the salary slip — that there is, thing less. For this reason Rolex watches 
ium. A glance at the e\ er-increasing ad- as well, an invisible but real reward which .are the , plantation, gifts .par excellence. 
vcrtisemeMs put out by companies hoping makes some organizations grekt, unassailable . Rolex watches are worn by world leaders in 

to attract top staff will quickly remind you This is why the chief executives of the politics, finance, industry and technology, 

of this. And top staff are well known to be most famous firms in the, w orld pay as This^is no idle claim—the dazzling array 
occupationally mobile—only 504 out of much attention to presentation schemes of portraits of famous Rolex owners on the 
1000 executives in a recent McGraw -Hill as they do to salary increase and bonuses, walls of the Rolex headquarters at Geneva 
sample study held the same job, in the same For the right kind of presentation is not proves it.* So the executive who receives 
company, in the same place, for longer impersonal as money is—It to a hunjfcU f Rolex instinctively feels that his work is 
than 12 months. This w as over a 20-year gesture which does not come in monthly * appreciated fetllf. '» \ 

period! instalments, subject to 

Yet paying good money is not enough to good behaviour. There 
make the best executives stay. They mu$t are no strings. It is a 
also feel happy. And happiness in an enter- warm, personal expres- 

For a copy of the illustrated presentation brochure, please write to: 

THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY UMITED (Founder: H. WilsJorf) 

G&NXVA, SWITZERLAND , 


*If jw if« la Geneva, 
ym wtn he aeteomed at our 
world headquarter* 
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Algeria without 
Ben Bella 

M R $JEN bella^s tragedy, and perhaps Algeria's too, Is that he 
has been thrown out by his military protestor, Colonel 
Boumedienne, at the very moment when he was moving cowards a 
reconciliation with some of his political rivals, and therefore 
towards the hope of a more solid civilian base for Ins government. 
i^Whjle there seems, at least for the time being, no force in Algeria 
That can stand up to Colonel Boumedjenne's army (although the 
demonstrations, largely by students, in Algiers, Bdne and Sidi-bel- 
Abbds, have already shown that there will be plenty of opportuni¬ 
ties for harassing it), the prospects for national unity are poorer 
than tbe> were before June 19th, when the colonel swooped on his 
eld friend and protege. And even rhen they were not good. 

President Ben Bella was brought to power, after independence 
was achieved in July, 1962, by Colonel Boumedienne, then chief 
of staff ot Algeria’s 60,000 man national liberation army. From 
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then on, he came to lean heavily on the twin pillars of his own 
personal prestige and the continued support of the colonel who, as 
minister cf defence, maintained control over the army While 
♦aware, as were others, of the hazard of so narrow a dependence. 
Mr Ben Bella failed to build up apolitical force that could act as 
counterweight to the army. Oft the contrary: he broke with old 
associates, took over the key ministries himself and, in his climb 
to establish personal ascendancy, destroyed the framework pf the 
old Front of National Liberation (FLN) The new FLN was a 
poor imitation of the wartime organisation ; and contained few of 
the former revolutionary militants. 

One of Mr Ben Bella’s outstanding qualities as president was his 
dexterity in dealing with governments and individuals outside 
Algeria; at home, despite his common touch and engaging per¬ 
sonality, he did far less well. Algeria was politically unstable and 
in deep trouble; Mr Ben Bella himself was dangerously 


economically 

isolated. 



But three days before he was overthrown, there were signs that 
he was attempting to end this isolation. On June 16th, it was 
announced that there had been a reconciliation with Mr Ait Ahmed, 
the leader of the Front des Forces Socialistes and instigator of the 
rebellion in Kabylk, who, a couple of months ago, had been sen¬ 
tenced to death, but reprieved by Mr Ben Bella, It was also 
announced that other old-time political associates, including Messrs 
Ferhat Abbas, Far&s and Oussedik, had been released. Whether or 
not this move might have worked before, it came too late now. 

The timing of Colonel Beumedienne’s coup is reported to have 
been determined by his discovery that the president was, in his 
turn, planning to get rid of his minister of defence. That Mt Ben 
Bella had such plans seems established 5 whether he could have 
swung them over the army is another thing altogether. The colonel 
also had obvious reasons for removing Mr Ben Bella before he 
could add to his stature by playing affable h°st to the great crowd 
of Afro-Asian leaders. But the differences between the two men 
went further than the straightforward^question of personal power. 
Colonel Boumedienne had come to disapprove of Mr Ben Bella's 
politics as well as of his personality. 


New dayt ; a pro-Ben Bella demonstration in Algiers ts broken up 

Colonel Boumedfenne’s tougii soldierly instincts made him dis¬ 
approve of the dement terms being offered tp the Kabyje rebels. 
Probably more important, his fervent Moslem principles were 
affronted by the “ scientific socialism ” of many of Mr Ben Bella’s 
immediate entourage. Despite repons of the colonel's admiration 
for Chinese and Cuban revolutionary tactics, the more likely 
development under his command is that the Algerian government 
will move towards the right, towards a more liberal economic policy 
and, perhaps, towards cooler relations with the SbViet Union. The 
attacks that have already beeh made on the new regime in the 
Moscow-line communist press seem to confirm this interpretation. 
So far, the Chinese press tuts been m&e cautious; this may owe 
much to Peking's aftxiety to get the Afro-Asian conference 08 the 
ground. 

What political support can Colonel Boumedienne expect at 
home ? The foreign minister, Mr Bouteflika, has emerged as the 
colonel’s strong ally and articulate spokesman. Several *' moderate * 
political figures, including Mr Bousaouf and Mr Rabah Bitat, have 
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signified their approval of die take-over.,' Mr FerhaL Abbas, k> 
*1*0 said to ippUud the ehar^ge. and admini¬ 

strative experience will be needed, .capc cj aBy if Colonel 
Boumedienne sticks to his advocacy 1 of epAecfive leadership; be 
may not even wish to take on the presidency himself. Nothing 
in the colonel’s own background has prepared him to tackle the 
political and economic problems that now face him. He has the 
(oyalty of the army, energy, ruthlessness and strong religious be¬ 
lief* : what is needed now it political flexibility and economic skills. 

Opposition St expected to come msafiy from two sources: the 
former rebds at Kabyfi* and the left wkg of the FLN, including 
the tmjt.iininns. "turn la jmt a daqcetfcttCcdood Boumedienne 
mqpK choose,, and be able, to ptartue the amngtiha with Mr 
Alt Ahmed, though hit former advocacy of greater severity towards 
the Kabyie rebds makes this improbable. It is even less likely 
that any common ground w be Eoood between his religious 
nartwwBUfr mi Mr BOa Beds’s left-wing advisers, ft k reported 
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that of thea* m*n, including Messrs Hgrbi, Lam^ 

Za&oufeie tod v Zcrdahi 9 havo already formed wfctgnttod 
opjtesitWi grotip. WhctW th*ii£ opposftiW gilts t$p regime 
serious troupe depends partly on tyteir influence* in die army, partly 
on the attitude of the commanders of the old guerrilla M wilayas ” 
or districts. Significantly, the civilian police in several vulnerable 
towns have been replaced by military police. 

Algeria occupies a privileged place in the Arab world. This 
owes much to the country's long revolutionary agony, whqn the; 
Arabs were joined in common cause (though some helped more than 
others) against the French battle to hold on. It also owes some¬ 
thing to Algeria's bid to become, with Egypt, a pace-setter for 
Arab nationalism. The coup, with its pointers towards the 
country’s further disintegration, is causing pangs of worry among 
friendly neighbours. Should disintegration indeed be the result, 
the concern should be shared by all who look towards a stronger 
and more constructive Arab entity 


BERLIN < 

Angry swarm 

T he cm Germans arc once again harry* 
ing the ottfe* and West Germans in 
Berlin to omen their claim to recognition 
as a separate state. All the recently inr 
creasing numbers of incidents point in this 
direction. 

They have organised several flights this 
month by armed helicopters of their 
k< people** army ” ; sometimes along the 
boundaries of cast and wear Berlin, some¬ 
times, as on Monday, fractionally over west 
Berlin as well. On either side of the 
boundary they are thereby violating the 
four-power a gr eem e nts which provide that 
only die four former wartime allies can 
fly within twenty wks of the Berlin cky 
centre. But the Russians have rejected 
informal western protests, claiming that the 
cast Germans have not actually violated 
west Berlin’s air space—thus, for the first 
time, implicitly avowing the cast German 
right to fly over ease Berlin. 

In the talks to renew the Berlin pass 
agreements, the east Germans have refused 
to have dealings with west Berlin’s repre¬ 
sentative, Herr Horst Korber, who has 
negotiated previous pass agreements, unless 
he now specifies his credentials. This would 
force him to identify himself as the repre¬ 
sentative of the west Berlin senate and tend 
to canfhm the east German diesis of the 
“three Germanics"—Erhard's, Ulbricht’s 
and Brandt’s in west Berlin. Also, the 
east Germans have refused to renew the 
agreement on barge cargo rates, which falls 
due on July ist, unless higher level west 
German representatives than ia the past 
come to east Berlin to clinch the deal. If 
they carry out their threat a monumental 
pile-up could ensue. 

The natural question is why the east 
Germans should be choosing this moment 
to try to force official recognition of them¬ 
selves by the western allies mid Bonn. One 
theory it that both Herr Ulhricbt’s recently 


improved status in the communist camp, to 
Wwfcfc Frtofcfett Tito’s visit from June 8th 
ttt tyk bore Witness, and the open Sino- 
Smt conflict make h easier now for him 
to press the Russians to back his efforts. 
The other, less likely, is that the Russians 
may wish to show that they could create 
trouble it any time in Berlin and open a 
u second front ” to complicate the Vietnam 
crisis. Meanwhile, the new pinpricks, tike 
those imposed during the Bundestag session 
in Berlin last May, serve to remind the west 
Germans how much they depend on the 
United States. 


COMMONWEALTH AND VIETNAM 

White House 
welcome 

FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 

o pleasure has been caused in 
Washington by any of the complica¬ 
tions or rebuffs chat followed the first hope- 
ltd: announcement of a Commonwealth 
effort to work toward a peaceful settlement 
in Vietnam. When Mr Harold Wilson told 
President Johnson last week what he in¬ 
tended to try to do, the president gave his 
support without reservations, though with 
a vast scepticism about Mr Wilson’s chances 
of success. After all, the administration 
has given its blessing to a succession of 
peacemaking moves, none of which have 
come to anything. The only condition is 
that the attempt should be well meant. It 
even seems possible that General de Gaulle, 
if he had made a serious attempt to help, 
would have got the same blessing—except 
that bis interventions in far eastern politics 
have never impressed Washington as bein£ 
particularly well meant. 

The communist rebuffs to Mr Wilson’s 
initiative were not at all unexpected in 
Washington, simply because the adgtinta- 
rratidn, from President Johnson down, Is 
convinced that'the governments Jn Hanoi 


and Peking have at present no wish to 
negotiate and no compulsion to do so. The , 
communist cause in Vietnam is doing far 
too well for that. As the administration 
sees it, on present form the Vietcong are 
winning and their protectors in the north 
are aware that this is the American assess¬ 
ment of the position. 

Why should the communists negotiate? 
Before they will, it has to be demonstrated 
to them that the United States will not allow 
them to win, and is able to prevent them 
from winning. Such a demonstration will 
take time ; even on the most hopeful esti¬ 
mate, it will take until the monsoon is over. 
Not unnaturally, in the circumstances, ^ 
Hanoi and Peking have administered rebuffs 
to all would-be conciliators whether in 
possession of President Johnson's blessing 
or not—the United Nations Secretary- 
General, the 17 non-aligned governments, 
the Canadian minister of external affairs, 
the British government in its capacity as 
co-chairman of the 1954 Geneva confer¬ 
ence, and Mr Gordon Walker on his special 
mission. 

If, against the odds, a new attempt at 
conciliation were to have an unexpected 
success, there would be no objection from,. 
Washington. But since Mr Johnson and his 
advisers consider the chance of this happen¬ 
ing in the next few months to be remote 
indeed, Mr Wilson’s initiative is welcomed 
for a different reason. There is growing 
awareness in the administration of the 
widespread doubts and feats about America’s 
fat eastern policy among allied countries. 
Dbubts and fears of where the Vietnam 
conflict may lead have also been spreading, 
or at least have become more vocal, in the * 
United Stases itself. As a reassurance to ^ 
foreign and domestic opinion disturbed by 
the course of events, it is thought an ex¬ 
cellent thing that a group of friendly 
governments should & visibly addressing 
itself to the unrewarding task of seeking a 
negotiated settlement. At its lowest, the 
CkmimmrRfealth effort could be a sedative, 
wetCoioc at an uncomfortable moment. 
Should k prove to be more, the relief would i 
be nowhere more heartfelt than in the 
White House. 
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Radical reduction livsbfp fuel consumption, as well as 
. ^pnfkrfmi^t«^i*si»an«l operation, hm-mw been made 
poealb^i^tiitbe -fectk- of)HI%lM»aW Marine 
Steam Model "R-ndl.** H'dan -save an 

BQjXXy dart tibdier, o pe nrHnU faafwaap -.jupan and the 
PersirtOutf,ai*i»u{ 
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the high-pressure turbine is eupethee^odftyf the reheater 
in the main baQar afl#fmt.to 4 be terure^B^ turbine. The 
- result Is a fuMdapttjrtiptlijn rat&ot <iw$Mi.p.-h, com¬ 
pared wihr 0 . 457 jMt,p.-hfor a cdmwntior*j^; 26,000 h.p. 
oon-reheatbtg steam fdrbine plant. MjKh faw li ry space re¬ 
quirement fsoamote'&an that for anod-ieneating plant, 
and automatic Oontrof of attmajor operations of the 
turbine and batter means that no extra crew is required. 

This is MWydmexampiedf lHrs engineering leadership, 
which Mitendslrom shipbuilding to a wide range of heavy 
equipment fo^ practically every major industry of the 
modem world. 110 , years’ experience, complete after¬ 
service, and the most up-to-date technology back every 
(Hi product. Send for ittuSt ratedbrochures, indicating 
your field of interest, v * 
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IV ri RV\ IIONAL REPORT 


DOMINIQAN REPUBLIC 


Watf... and perhaps 
peace 


*HE ECOKQ*US J P»#Wfi'^ 

- The ^f ebela -then- h e lp e d ■ tp- ic 
of their weakness by a farcical attempt at a 
$£ike* With f&Cir radio eficctivdy jammcdb? 
luuti, with tifrwVrmtat cfthel* personnel outride i 
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FROM A SPECIAL CORRE 

A mbassador ellsworth bunker, the tall $e 
Vermont, is the M0 

sioners sent to Mug concord to m wcnmfcato ^ 
m movement, laconic in style, this tough and patient Old totfo hides 
his power under the mantle Of a chafer-man Organlrirtibn of 
can States Jmcdiation comafiWsoii, of which he is bin f mchsbep. 
But it is ho who everybody watches as he spades through the seddjr 
luxury of the Embajador Hotel on his di$eult errands On Friday, 
June i8ih,,not quite two days after the 36hpur battle between 
armed civilian “ rebels n (ic^ Jbjr the H constitutional ” president. 
Colonel Ca^maAo) and American paratroops, in which the Ameri- 
can-dominated OAS peace force bartered jo city blocks of rebel 
territory, tub OA$ presented its bland peace terins. These were: a 
general amnesty, elections within nine months, a hew constitutional 
assembly and the surrender to the OAS of all the 20,000 weapons 
taken by the rebel forces from die Dominican armouries mac weeks 
ago at the beginning of this squalid and protracted struggle. 

The peace proposal ha* be*i tp cetypf yrift Mu 

Caamano’s factor of rinderbox slums and ancient houses, defended 
mostly by civilians behind pathedc piles of sandbags. The vulner¬ 
ability of t^e rebel zone was proved, if this were needed, uhen 
American recoilless rifle fire from a tall concrete flour mill across 
the Ozama river filled Calls Condo, the oldvit/s main street, w$th 
broken glass fr< 
ings. Mortar, 
national securi 
parts of the rel 
After an ; ex< 
side blamed the 
almost at will 
three blocks 
endorsed 
non-combatan 
fighting; agoi 
as M rebel 



at it b 
^elections 
intb the 1c 

ecodotttfc d&scfe tijitttldtrf'fc 1963 Bosch 
wants *it& civilian -ssttlrt* mttmUi m aims to a 
provisional goveranteatRratfef tMftfy file OAS. 


i nd ic a ted 
eg of the 
at Jea^tj for a 

a»id 
regime 


jockeyed themselves). Info hsga^itio^ from a . . 

greater weakness than he daring the talfca* 

McOeorge Bundy, President Johnson's, previous repi 
agreement reached in the Bundy talks, reporfedly w 
ington, dafled to? a provisional government .under 



coostitudoa specifically v guitfameeidg tpat no 
would be deputed: it* whs agreed that it might beat 
for young mold-be revolutionaries to 'spend an exile j ,, . _ 
Havana than for them to stay ab home. But now Cokw^idMit^ 
is being asked to sign an agreement with General Imbdrt Bkoenuy 
whose right-wing junta would crumble without American support. 
For the United States, with its 12,000 men in Santo Domingo, 
is negotiating behind die OAS figleaf and presumably would not • 
take past in any formal agreement. 
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Citibank's Lima stiff, with somt of the colorftdpersonnel of Lima's 064 -year-old bull ring. 

In Lima—the right bank in the right placte 

These are some of the men and women who work in our Lima branch, the only 
branch of an American bank in Peru, You’ll find 64 Citibank branches ready to 
meet your needs in 16 Latin American countries... staffed by 5469 Citibankers 
with broad experience in world banking and an intimate knowledge of local con¬ 
ditions. The people who staff our complete banks-on-the-scene in 40 countries 
on 5 continents make Citibank the right bank in the right place to serve you. 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

PARTNBR8 IN PROOR68S AROUND T H « WO«lfa 

Member Federal Depot it Jhaurapfa Corporation 


OVERSEAS DIVISION ADVERTISING IN NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINES 
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Vfejust carit mind our own business. Esso shovvedTunl^conserva- 
ttonists how togrow trees in the desert,French vfotnershbw to 
blight, and German steelmakers how to resist rust. Over4000 
Esso Research sctentlstsare woridng on other people's problems. 
Come to think of it, other people's problems (end your pr oblem s)- 
that is our business. Call U9 and see. WeYe everywhere, 
so chances are weVe near you. 



Every fifth PI A passenger a new one 


While growth in passenger traffic for all airlines averaged n % over 
the pest five years, pia’s passenger traffic has gone up 25 %. These 
results reflect not only pia’s dramatic expansion, but also pia’s own 
high standards of operation—again, well above die industry average. 
It is this sort of vigorous growth and imaginative enterprise which 
last year brought to this consistently profitable airline over 14 % more 
passengers, and explains why travellers say pia are great people to 
fly with. 
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pcct of to American military mopping up. operation in the rebel 
zone if the negotiations fail 

For all but seven months of the four yews since General Trujillo 
was assassinated in May, 1961, the Dominican Republic has been 
run by the same conservative oligarchy that throughout the 
country’s history has prevented social change. It was Dr Bosch’s 
majority at the 1962 elections that first brought the Dominican 

o 


peasant and slutndweUer into politics. It was tfafoldodywrljjlfl 
of the past two months that brought them back. Cheating with tfedk 

or otherwise, closes the door to die poirupticw tod 

the past, a temporising formula is boufid io piiA ; th& rUofepef 

colonial society into more blood and hate. 


ii 


FRANCE 

The end of the 
affair 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

M onsieur defferre is virtually out of 
the presidential race next December. 
The mayor of Marseilles may still decide 
1 to run, but the political force on which he 
based his claim to be a serious contender 
—the projected Federation Demacrate 
Socialists —has collapsed under him. On 
June 18th, at dawn, the delegates of the 
three parties, the Socialists, the Radicals 
and the Christian Democrats (MRP), which 
were to form the federation, abandoned 
their efforts to agree on a programme. The 
dream of a big centre party vanished in 
the night. The reasdhs for its disappear¬ 
ance are significant. 

During the Whitsun weekend, M. 
Defferre just, but only just, managed to 
persuade his own Socialist patty to carry 
on with the negotiations for a federation. 
The Christian Democrats were thus 

obliged to take it seriously. But as soon as 
the potential partners got down to realities, 
their conflicting interests dashed. The 

men attempting to draft a compromise 

charter tried to slip the question of sub¬ 
sidies for schools into the deep freeze. But 
the Christian Democrats insisted that if the 
government decided to increase the sub¬ 
sidies paid to Catholic schools their 

deputies were bound to support it. 

' Then there was the question of the future 
federation’s electoral alliances. Were pacts 
with the Communists the only ones to be 
ruled out ? Or would the veto apply to 
arrangements with gaullists and conserva¬ 
tives as well ? 

The Christian Democrat leaders admitted 
candidly that if they picked M. Defferre as 
their presidential candidate their supporters 
would not vote for their choice. They also 
added that if the word socialist appeared 
in die tide of the federation their voters 
would see red. A hopeless attempt was 
made to conceal the gap between 1 the 
would-be partners by calling the new body 
a labour federation. But it became clear 
that the gap could not be papered over with 
unconvincing formulas. 

Throughout the painful discussions, the 
Radicals played the part of matchmakers. 
Their motive was obvious 5 if the MRP 
should turn to the right, and the Socialists 
to the left, the small and divided Radical 
party would be tom 'asunder. But there 
was no chance ^fof" even the most per¬ 


suasive of matchmakers. It is all too easy, 
on the strength of their past performances, 
to put the blame for the breakdown on the 
narrow interests of the party leaders. But 
it would be unfair; the attempt failed be¬ 
cause, as the French put it, to marry a carp 
with a rabbit is not easy. 

It is true that the Socialists and Christian 
Democrats often used to collaborate in the 
governments of the Fourth Republic. This 
time however it was not a question of a 
parliamentary coalition but of a new party 
that would have had to face the electorate. 
And the party leaders rapidly discovered 
that their electoral support came from 
different and even hostile social groups. 

It used to be said of the Radicals that 
their heart was on the left and their wallet 
on the right. The dilemma of the MRP is 
that while its militant party workers are 
fairly progressive, its electoral support is 
predominantly conservative and clerical. 
The party strongholds lie in the east 
(Alsace) and the west (Brittany); these are 
the regions where General de Gaulle 
always gets overwhelming majorities at 
every referendum. If a Christian Democrat 
were to run for election in, say, Brittany 
under a Socialist label and proclaiming that 
he was neutral on the schools issue, he 
might as well declare that he had joined 
the Communist party. This is the worry 
that the leaders or the MRP had at the back 
of their minds. They may have been 
fumbling towards the creation of a demo¬ 
cratic party on the American model. M. 
Defferre too may have been tempted by this 
idea. But he realised that his own party 
was not yet ready to sacrifice everything— 
including its socialist name. 

If M. Defferre does still decide to stand m 
the presidential election, either as a Socialist 
or as a candidate appealing directly to the 
voters above the heads of the parties, last 
week's experience has made it quite clear 
that he cannot expect much backing on his 
right. After months of wishful thinking 
and loose talk, French politics have been 
brought back to their basic realities—the 
pull of the general and the existence of a 
large Communist party. Nothing can alter 
the fact that, at a presidential election. 
General de Gaulle can capture the bulk of 
the votes cast from the ngbt to the centre 
and even beyond. No gimmicks can hide 
the fact that, stripped of Communist 
support, the French Left is electorally a 
lightweight. The general is powerful 
enough to quash any attempts to revive the 
Third Force. The affair between the 
Socialist pretender and the Catholic maiden 
could not possibly flourish in the present 
gauflisr climate. 


BULGARIA 

s 

Mr Zhivkov 
stays put 

A Bulgarian satirical paper recently 
published a poem about a dog who, 
having lost one master, attached himself 
warmly to another, and when reproached 
for his disloyalty, replied that he just fad 
to have a master. Presumably the reference 
was to the Bulgarian premier and party 
leader, Mr Zhivkov, who belongs to that 
increasingly rare species, the east Eutopesn 
leader who has to lean heavily on a matter 
in Moscow. 

With the announcement on June 29th 
that a military court in Sofa fad tried and 
sentenced “a plotters’ group of several 
despicable power-seekers,” Mr Zhivkov no 
doubt hopes that his troubles are over lor 
the time being. Since the trial was. in 
camera it is still not at all dear what 
exactly those troubles were. Reports of a 
conspiracy against the regime Were pub¬ 
lished in the West ih April; and Jater the 
authorities flatly contradicted thejr own first 
denials that anything was amiss. Five of 
the nine sentenced last week to terms of 
imprisonment ranging from three to fifteen 
years were described as former army officers. 
This confirms the widespread supposition 
that the army, or part of it, has shown signs 
of hostility to Mr Zhivkov. But whether 
the men put on trial were really the ring¬ 
leaders is another matter. 

Since the first reports of a plot, Mr 
Zhivkov has repeatedly and ostentatiously 
emphasised the close ties between Bulgaria 
and Russia. It is a fair guess that many of 
his opponents are anxiou^ to loosen time 
ties. On May 26th Mr Suslbv armed 
unexpectedly in Sofia, presumably to take 
stock of tfa situation. (His iomey^s 
hardly facetotyfpr fapuj&»g 

Bulgarian support against China.) On two 
previous occasions, in 1948 and 1962,,Mr 
Suslov’s visits to Jfofta favc been foUjfaed 
or accompanied by major' upheavals ih the 
party leadership. Bui this time'Mr Suslov 
went to praise tfa feigning party bpss, not 
to bury him* ' f Bvidei)tiy'the Russians have 
decided to stafal by Mr Zhivkov—at any 
rate far the time being. But he has little 
to redptomend him apart from lpyalty 
to Moscow, and the Russians mfcy event¬ 
ually have to consider whether, even ftom 
then point of view, this is nowadays the 
most valuable quality in a communist 
leader. 
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aomsH aid 

N.ew ways to avoid 
bad debts 

B ritain's decision to make interest-free loans to deserving 
countries, not necessarily only in the Commonwealth, is the 
most imaginative step it has yet; taken towards a genuine aid policy. 
Announced by the minister for overseas development, Mrs Barbara 
Castle, on Monday,, the new fpproac^ ip* designed to mitigate the 
present absfijdfsJtjiAtk* >ih wnSph sjp^mafry poor countries borrow 
more and more from the rich in or^ler to repay their debts to 
them* and less an 4 l£skto invest jh^pafcrion. Though Mrs Castle 
did not say so, her emphasis on " the degree of need,” meaning in 
particular a low national income per head and the burden of debt 
a country carries, strongly suggested th$t the timing of the British 
decision has been affected by the currtnt talks in the “ Aki-India 
dub.” 

About a third of India’s foreign exchange requirements for the 
fourth plan will be sunk into the paying off of debts and interest. 
And India and Pakistan are by no means the only sufferers. To 
take an example from a quite different area, the Inter-American 
Committee on the Alliance for Progress, in a report circulated last 
Octqber, estimated that in 1965 two-thirds of the Latin-AftiericAn 
countries’ $3,000 million foreign exchange deficit would represent a 
similar draining'away. This is ludicrously self-defeating, and a new 
policy loans is rapidly coming to the top of the agenda for 
development aid. 

It could, 6f course, be argued that what any loan could do, a 
gtant could do still better. But aid grants are falling out of favour 
m the vfest because they are felt to carry too little~or the wrong 
—obligations for the recipient country, On the other hand, loans, 
even at Subsidised rates of interest, are liable to be virtual usury 
when applied to some, and even most, of the poor countries. Afe a 
result, there has been a general tendency in recent years to ease 
the tdrms on loans. In the past two years, Britain itself has been 
fairly enterprising in granting grace periods on the reimbursement 
of capital and in waiving interest payments, making some loans 
virtually free of interest for the first seven or eight years, but then 
much more expensive later. Thp government’s new decision 
eliminates this disadvantage and carries the policy to a logical con¬ 
clusion. In fact, it has erected’ something like a new principle in 
spite of its caution in not openly committing itself to any such 
thing. 

Interest-free loans are a neat, clear-cut idea, and they seem to 
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strike the right balance between two different kinds of inequity, 
one souring for the recipient, the other for the provider, rf funds. 

It may be the future wiU show that most poor ^countries cahnot 
even rdpey interest-free loans in foil. But one imagines that, 
long before that stage & reached, the new formula wifi have been 
applied to covet most of British aid, whatever the government’s 
present caution. 

This goes to show that much can be done to improve the quality^ 
of aid even when Britain’s balance of payments problem stops 
Mrs Castle from turning on the tap for more quantity ,'Stahe 
critics argue that interest-free loaqs will indeed be an indirect 
drain On the balance of paym^i&s. Tint as fooft! Bfttisfi njd^lojkns 
made since 1963 are already interest-free in their &arly years, mis 
k nothing new. Nor is the government’s decision^ newt way to 
reduce old debts: these will have to be settled in tWir own 
surrealist fashion. The financial consequences, for Britain and 
borrowers alike, will be long-range. 9 , i 

Even if its balance of payments were flourishing, a mediugii^c 
country like Britain could hardly settle the “ third world’s ” prob¬ 
lems of poverty by itself. One of the encouraging features of ^ 
the British decision is that it is not wholly original. The World 
Bank’s “ soft-loan ” subsidiary, the International Development 
Association (IDA), already lends for up to fifty years with only a 
service charge of J per cent. Last October, the Canadians decided 
to adopt the same policy, The British are raetely importing the 
system for the first time into Europe and? in one ’respect, taking 
it further by Cutting out ,the service charge. 

In turn, the British decision could, over a period, have 
influence on other governments. At present two contrary forces 
seem to be at work in the west. One is a general disenchantment 
with aid and with the poor countries, as the Cold war and the old 
empires both fade away. The United States congress,'instated ~ 
with the evidedt shortcomings of the developing countries and 
convinced that the Europeans are doing too Kttte to help, has noiv 
insisted that the administration should ‘charge at least 2} per 
cent on its loaps. On the other hitld, there is a growing 
corps of officials working more or less together in most of the 
western capitals with an increasingly professional understanding 
of wbat development really entails. The United States administra¬ 
tion might thus find that the British decision could help it in its 
arguments with congress. Even the Germans, orthodox financiers 
to the core, as an article that follows suggests, are becoming more 
receptive about the debt problems of the poor countries. From rhis 
point of vfcw, the British decision is* although ohly a Single step, 
a significant one in the long match towards a more coherent, ^ 
collective and perhaps codified relationship between rich and poor. 
Useful in itself, it could also usefully reinforce the general trend. 
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GERMAN AID 


Samuel Smiles 

W fcST GERMANY’S aid programme 
sgrang suddenly to life in i960, full 
grown J&e Venus out of her spell from the 
sea. With most western powers, the aid 
programme wa$ determined by a historical 
process: in thi United States, by the cold 
war; in Britain and France, by their 
imperial part. The Germans’ substantial 

® gramme i? in some Ways an acie gratuit. 

y launched out stretghtaway with large 
commitments bu^ little or no experience. 
As Mr John Whim, in a recent study of 
Germain aid (p^^ped by the Overseas 


Development Institute) argues, this lack of 
historical background demonstrates “ the 
giver’s problems with uncluttered clarity/’ 
One good consequence of this is, in Mr 
White's words, “ aid is constantly under 
scrutiny by the sole yardstick of its contri¬ 
bution to development,” an unparalleled 
concentration on the end in view. Contrary 
to the usual assumption, aid is not clearly 
related to the flow of German trade and 
despite Bonn’s recent disputes oval 1 vast 
Germany with Presidents Nasser mid 
Nyerere, Mr White argues that ic js not tied 
to specific political objectives. Official dis¬ 
bursements to poor countries Were around 
$300 million in 1963 (ft year mat under¬ 
states the average) on a tight .definition of 
aid and $425 million if one mqiufei repara¬ 
tions p Israel and all form£ dt technical 


but not export credits. Ger¬ 
many's weakness lies dsdwhere f it views ks 
programmes more than any other country 
through domestic-tinted spectacles. 

The Germans associate their own 
recovery with < their remarkable use of < 
Marshall aid and have tended to expect 
Qtberpeople to react in the same way. As 
Mr Whim says: 

Bor the west Germans, whose eastern 
boundary ic not the fidmler of Germany 
but the dividing Mho* b et w ee n capitalism 
and oommonimv A fine which divide* Ger¬ 
many, ijadff* .capitalism is more than an 
^poodouc yitw. It is a way of Life and 

Toe result, is a strong streak of economic 
pun taoism, of dogmatic faith jn setf-hejp in 
the Victorian tradition, which patently 


4 
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makes too few afiovfances tot the'dffficntttes 
of pre-industrial Societies. 

There are advantages-to this attitude. 
Within their limits, some German-super¬ 
vised projects, for instance in Africa, seem 
to be carried out with more than average 
effectiveness. There is great emphasis on 
die training of local managers and on tech¬ 
nical assistance generally. The Develop¬ 
ment Service, the small German equivalent 
of the American Peace Corps, seems to be 
moving off to a well thought-out start. On 
the whole, the virtues of the German 
approach are those claimed for private 
enterprise in developing areas, that it can, 
at its West, be excellent in the practical 
training of local economic leaders. 

But the disadvantages of the German 
assumptions also tend to be those of faith 
in free enterprise. As Mr White explains 
, in his subtle study, the Germans began with 
Va tip-and-run attitude to aid, imagining for 
instance that they could “ despotcji 6 small 
party of German experts, with their equip¬ 
ment, at little cost ” and in two years hand 
over a fully operating training institute to 
local trainees. The assumption was almost 
that failure to meet these targets would be 
a symptom of original sin in the recipient 
countries. But, already, experience has 
shown that five years are needed for die 
most modest scheme and that any handover 
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has to be caiffufy phased. 

In a similar spirit, the Germans have 
made a fetish of not “ interfering,** by stim¬ 
ulating local proposals. The result has been 
that many suggestions have come from local 
representatives of German industry on the 
look-out for commercial opportunities; 
industrialists like Krupp’s Hot Beltz in 
Poland, but usually not in his diplomatic 
class. 

Again, faith in the sanctity of profits as 
a yardstick of efficiency has led to an in* 
sistefice on loans raised ar commercial rates 
on the German market, often at 6 or j per 
cent, which poor countries cannot service 
for long. To meet this objection, shaky 
distinctions have been made between 
“ infrastructure * and “commercial” 
investments, to allow for some loans at 
easier rates. 

With time, this dogmatism has in prac¬ 
tice been toned down. Loan terms have 
improved. In 1963, more than half the 
credits were raised at less than 3 per cent 
and the average period of loans rose to nine* 
teen years. For some projects, the Germans 
are now covering all the costs. There even 
seems to be a very recent tendency among 
officials to look mote genially on aid to meet 
balance of payments difficulties, even 
though these reek of inflation, and therefore 
levity, to almost any German. There is 
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thin fid* 

vat* foyesttoo* tyut* 

afcrn fe a ripkitum. for to come. 

Germany 1 * aid. pfogou»me‘ is iww feetog 
two critical issues. One is the sdmfoistrative 
rivalry in Boon. The ministry for co-opera- 
rion supposedly co-ordinates aid paakiOs, 
but the economics ministry controls capital 
aid, the foreign ministry technical assistance, 
and the finance ministry the purie-strings/ 
In this way foe aid minister, Hprr Valter 
Scheel, is even more hamstrong foqq Mrs 
Barbara Castle In London. The other head¬ 
ache is finance. Half of foe official: 
for aid basso for come from < 
sources that are now drying up. Mr' 
estimates that foe federal tud budget:... ^ . 
have to he doubled some time next feajr If 
foe present rate of disbursements is to be 


The final impression given by Mr White’s 
analysis of German aid ia foe crying need 
for the multilateral organisation of recip¬ 
rocal obligations between donor end recip¬ 
ient countries. Wkbbut that, most of fie 
poor countries will never be equipped to 
deal with the rich on equal terms. While 
all countries experiment separately, It trill 
take far too long to reach a view of foe 
problems that properly balances the vir¬ 
tues of the tough and the soft approach to 
economic aid. 


* BUNDESTAG 

Failure of 
Confidence 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

N July 2nd the fourth Bundestag will 
meet for the last time. The fifth 
Bundestag, to be elected on September 19th, 
will assemble in the second half of October. 
Nobody doubts that the present deputy for 
*Bonn city, Dr Konrad Adenauer, will be 
directly re-elected. Only four month 9 
short of ninety, he will then be the oldest 
member of the federal parliament. 

But Dr Adenauer is a privileged excep¬ 
tion. Roughly one third of today's Bun¬ 
destag deputies will not be returning to 
Bonn in the autumn, most of them because 
the party managers want to plant younger 
stock in their place. The fourth Bundes¬ 
tag has been neither an egregious failure 
nor a memorable success. A collective end- 
of-tertn report in clask style might sum 
up its four years’ performance in the three 
words “ Fair. Lacks confidence.” 

German lobby correspondents have noted 
that all too many of the deputies seem to 
be insufficiently equipped to grasp the 
complicated issues upon which they are 
required to legislate ; this means that they 
are Sometimes used unwittingly as pawns 
to cover the advance of the heavier, not 
always disinterested, chessmen of the civil 
service and' commercial world who are 
called in to advise thenrin committee. 


The most outstanding instance of the 
Bundestag’s bent for procrastination has 
been its inability to produce a law covering 
the contingencies of a state of national 
emergency that might arise from war, 
revolution, or some natural catastrophe. 
Such legislation has been required ever 
since May 5, 1955, the day West Ger¬ 
many achieved “ sovereignty.” Under the 
Paris agreements, the three responsible 
western powers retained their rights to pro¬ 
tect the security of their forces in West 
Germany until the German authorities 
were themselves ready to provide effective, 
legally-based protection. The third Bun¬ 
destag (1957-61) could not muster enough 
support for the emergency powers bill 
drafted by Dr Schroder, who was then 
minister of die interior. The fourth has 
balked at the last moment even at Herr 
HocherPs appreciably less formidable- 
sounding provisions. 

Thus, in the event of an emergency to¬ 
morrow, the three western powers would 
still be entitled to intervene in West Ger¬ 
man affairs on the pretext of safeguarding 
their own forces. They do not even have 
to wait for any obviously startling develop¬ 
ment. Justifiably or not, many Germans 
are disturbed by the suspicion that the 
allies are using their reserve power to tap 
the telephones and open the letters of per¬ 
sons suspected of conspiring against law 
and order. 

Yet it is a healthy fear of the possibility 
of *an abuse of the emergency powers by 
Germans themselves that has brought die 
legislative process to a standstill over the 


bill. All three parties in the Bundestag 
agree that some such law is necessary* But 
the Social Democrats (without whose vote 
the bundle of emergency laws cannot be 
passed by the two-thirds majority required 
for legislation entailing a change in the 
constitution) have again sent the proffered 
fare back to the kitchen to be rendered 
more digestible. 

With an eye on the general election, die 
Social Democrats are acting chiefly on be¬ 
half of the trade unions. Understandably, 
the unions are keenly on the watch: one 
should recall that Hitler and Goering 
dragooned the Reichstag into passing the 
Enabling Act of March 24, 1933, udder 
the authority of which the trade unions 
were summarily dissolved on May 2nd, the 
co-operative societies taken over on May 
18th, the Social Democrats deprived of 
their Reichstag seats on July 7th, and ill 
political parties, other than tile Nazi 1 party, 
outlawed on July xath. * 

In deference to the opposition's misgiv¬ 
ings, the government’s law has been drafted 
with the aim of tempering the executive’s 
authority with as much continuous par¬ 
liamentary control as would be possible in 
an emergency. The existence of a state of 
emergency would be proclaimed by a two- 
thirds majority of parliament, or of an 
“emergency parliament.” Such an emer¬ 
gency parliament would be composed of 22 
Bundestag deputies and n membeft of the 
Bundesrat (the upper house, drawn from 
representatives of the n states of like 
federal republic). But the Social Demo¬ 
crats, anticipating obstacles that might pre- 
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vw* fwa « wall emergency parliament 
from meeting, would like die number, of 
its tfcembcrs to be confined to 22 at most, 
provision made for an ample standing 
reserve of substitutes, tad a clearer defi- 
ultfafi of the parliament’s right to have a 
say in all emergency dispensation. The 
Social Democrats are also staving to limit 
as far as possible the executive’s oppor¬ 
tunities for interfering with the radio and 
the press. 

In the Bundestag on June rftb, Herr 
Erhard testily deplored the opposition’s 
continuing lack of confidence in his 
government’s motives, It was altogether 
unwarrantable, he said, that the sponsors of 
thc r emergency powers bill should be 
accused of being undemocratic and lusting 
after power, west German/ was pecul¬ 
iarly exposed not only to foreign aggression 
but also to internal disturbances fomented 
by Communist saboteurs, initially, perhaps, 
through strikes in the key industries. The 
Socfof Democrats ,and the trade unions 
know this perfectly well. By whichever 
it may be controlled, the fifth 
stag will hardly be able to evade 
proving the courage of its convictions in a 
naughty world, 

THE SIX 

Battle positions 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

F rench manoeuvring in this year’s 
round of the common market’s sempi¬ 
ternal agricultural crisis has at least 
succeeded in one respect: it has raised such 
a cloud of dust that it has become difficult 
to tell how the forces are lying on the battle¬ 
field. According to the official programme, 
the foreign ministers of the six common 
market countries should decide by next 
Wednesday, June 30th, how the common 
agricultural policy wall be financed between 
this dace, when the current agreements fall 
into abeyance, and the completion of the 
common market The odds at the moment 
are that they may do no such thing. 

The trouble as always is that behind the 
agricultural appearances, the issues are 
brutally political. The commission proposes 
that the member states should hand to the 
community their revenue from common 
market customs duties on manufacturers and 
their variable levies on form imports. This 
would mean, in practice, giving a large 
measure of control to the commission as 
well a# increasing the authority of the 
European parliament on finance. 

The French have openly described this 
as impudent blackmail. Dark rumours 
have once more been circulating that the 
common market has now developed far 
enough for General de Gaulle’s liking and 
that, once the French presidential elections 
are in the bag, he will be the terror of the 
Sig again. Some of the other member states 
may j&o feel a bit queasy about the pro- 
po»4%but so far they have backed them in 
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principle. The situation baa all the 
ingredients of a crisis. 

The French seem to have scored at least 
one point at the meeting of the Council of 
Ministers on June 15th by getting their 
partners to agree that July 1st, 1967, is over- 
ambitious as a terminal date for the common 
farm market. The commission aims at this 
end, so, till June 15th, did the French. 
But the latter now argue that though the 
Six should jointly finance more and more 
of the common market’s farm policy until 
the completion of the common market 

» due in 1970) the commission’s bills 
continue to be paid on the present 
transitional system by contributions from 
the member states on a pro rata basis. 
Since, in this case, the commission would 
have no direct income from import duties 
and levies until 1970, there would be 
correspondingly no need to worry about 
parliament or any federal schemes until that 
relatively distant date. „ 

In some respects, the new French pro¬ 
posals are an important concession. M. 
Couve de Murville, the French foreign 
minister, is no longer urging the fastest 
possible completion of the agricultural 
policy, even though France will pay about 
twice as much of the cost of its own grain 
surpluses after 1967 under its own propo¬ 
sals as it would under the commission’s, 
Furthermore he even talked of re-examining 
the role of the assembly (parliament is taboo 
in gaullist circles) when the commission did 
eventually acquire its own resources, pre¬ 
sumably in 1970. 

But the French tail still has a sharp 9ting. 
Judging from M. Couve de Murville’s 
remarks to, the press, he is hoping that the 
combination of a long transitional period 
for agriculture and the undisguised reluc¬ 
tance of some other member states to give 
the European parliament any power, or the 
commission its customs dues, will result in 
his being asked to sign no more than a 
general declaration of intent on parlia¬ 
mentary powers and community resources. 
For this price, France would secure future 
community financing, in particular for 
cereals, without giving away anything con¬ 
crete on parliamentary control or a federal 
budget. And between now and 1970, much 
could happen.... 

The main lesson of what has happened 
is that the general has shown he 
is ready to be out of pocket and even to 
reverse his previous policy of presenting 
the common agricultural policy as the sal¬ 
vation of the French peasant, in order to 
prevent the European commission and 
parliament from gaining added authority. 
If this is so, the commission was wrong to 
believe it could ever force the general’s hand 
by threatening France with a mere loss of 
money. It is also an ominous sign of the, 
general’s determination not to be caught in 
supranational coils. 

The commission could, of course, stick 
to its puns and simply substitute 1970 for 
1967 m the proposals it has already sub¬ 
mitted. One problem is that 1967 is still 
its chosen 4&te for completing the customs 
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union, and it is doubtful whether the French 
would stomach free trade in industrial goods 
before the agricultural barriers come down. 
But the commission is still ina strong 
tactical position, with Italy and Germany 
having offered, on June 15 th, no more than 
a one-year interim agreement to avoid an 
immediate show-down. ^ 

CYPRUS 

Balm and 
poison 

M r kyprianou, the Cgprfot foreign 
minister, claimed that he was well 
satisfied with the discussion on Cyprus at 
the Commonwealth conference on wednes- j 
day. But a sympathetic atmosphere at 
Marlborough House will not by itself bring 
a Cyprus settlement any neper ; and if it 
Were to encourage the Greek Cypriots to 
think that they can gk everything they want 
without making ally concessions or paying 
attention to anyone (in Athens or Ankara), 
it would be downright injurious. 

More genuinely encouraging was 
little noticed meeting of die Security 
Council on June 15th at which the mandate 
of the UN force in Cyprus was renewed, 
and not just for another three months, but 
for six. Without the continued presence 1 
of the force, there is no guarantee that the 
present relative quiet-—in itsfelf a tribute 
to the UN soldiers—will continue. In his 
latest report to the security council* the UN 
Secretary-General points out that the 
“ dominating factor ’* in Cyprus is the con¬ 
tinued armki confrontation of Greeks and 
Turks. The situation is certainly less 
explosive than it was and some return to 
normal conditions has been achieved, but, 
in U Thant’s view, nothing really satigr 
factory or lasting can be hoped for without 
“substantial progress” towards a political * 
settlement 

Active efforts for a political settlement 
have been going on, not in Nicosia, but 
through diplomatic channels in Athens and 
Ankara. No progress has yet been 
announced. But last week’s Security 
Council debate was remarkable for the ex¬ 
change of courtesies by the Greek and 
Turkish delegates, who congratulated each 
other on the opening of a dialogue on 
Cyprus by their two governments. This 
goodwill has not noticeably spread to the 
people of Cyprus itself; there, the Greeks 
are annoyed that others (even other Greeks) 
are trying to arrange thgir future for them. 
This is understandable. But they should 
realise that the best way to avoid an im¬ 
posed settlement is for them to show them¬ 
selves more willing to work out arrange¬ 
ments that the Turks (in Cyprus and in 
Turkey) can accept without fear and with¬ 
out loss of face. Greece and Turkey should 
not want thek relations to be permanently 
poisoned by Cyprus,, r 
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When you need a bank'sassistance for 
international UifisactfOni in California 
or throughout the United States, call 
on the specialists at United California 
Bank. To do a Ujttle more for you, we 
offer all the services of fully staffed 
International Divisions in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco and over 170 offices in 
California.Our affiliation with Western 
Bancorporation International Bank in 
New York, experts in many fields and 
correspondents around the world pro* 
vide immediate contact with every im¬ 
portant world trade center. Wherever 
you do business, we can provide a wide 
range of quality Ranking services spe¬ 
cifically tailored to your requirements. 
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UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK 
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International Division: Victor k. Hose, Sr. Vice President end Manager 
los Angeles Headquarters: 600 S. Spring Street • San Francisco Headquarters: 405 Montgomery Street 
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Wessons for 
Educators 

WASHINGTON, DC 

o nearly everyone’s astonishment, the Office of Education Jias 
suddenly become a force to reckcn with. In the past its 
officials often tended to be cautious bureaucrats and the agency 
itself, part of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
had a reputation for being merely a cheque-writing organisation 
carefully supervised by Congress. Now with the passage of two 
I laws—the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and this spring’s Education 
r Act which authorises aid to primary and secondary schools-—every* 
thing seems to have changed almost overnight. For one thing, the 
Education Office’s budget has jumped in the past two years from 
$647 million to $3.3 billion for the coming year. But more to the 
point, the agency has begun, for the first time, to exercise some dis¬ 
cretionary power over the use of its funds. In April, for example, 
the Commissioner, Mr Francis Keppel (a former dean of educa¬ 
tion at Harvard University), announced that school districts must 
begin to remove their colour bars this autumn, and finish the job 
in three years, if they wished to be eligible for federal funds. The 
response through much of the South (much to the surprise of the 
Commissioner) has been a move to desegregate at one swoop in 
September, in the hope of winning speedier federal approval. As 
the chart shows the southern states have much to lose under the 
new law. 

Perhaps heartened by this response to political muscle, the Com¬ 
missioner suggested last week that under the terms of last year’s 
Civil Rights Act universities might be held accountable for the 
racial practices of the students’ social clubs known a$ fraternities. 
Federal money might be withheld from universities which 
permit fraternities to maintain discriminatory admission policies. 
For the moment no one in government is questioning Mr 
Keppel’s authority. In fact, the Commissioner is viewed as giving 
a shrewd political weapon to several beleaguered university presi¬ 
dents who have been frustrated in their attempts to control the 


fraternities. Bin the ; principle'cf federal intervention at this level 
is 6ne that liberals especially would prefer to see usedwifh sonic 
restraint. v J ' : 

T6 the conservatives m Congress'and to the state Shperihfefitfems 
of Education, most of whom opposed the Admihistritioh’s school 
Bfij this spring, all of this presages a take-over of tklUcatiOri by the 
federal government. So far their protests have been mote in exr 
pcctaricn of being violated than the result of any aetda! rape. But, 
grimly, the State; Superintendents ire awaiting the Commissioner^ 
first move against them.; Meanwhile there are seyetalreatguafti 
skirmishes for them to join. In New'York there already are'stirrings 
over the granting of public funds to private schools. Title One of 
the Act allocates the bulk of the new money according to the num¬ 
ber of children from poor families in a community, tempered by 
the amount which it is already spending on its schools. School dis¬ 
tricts arc authorised to use federal funds as they see fit—for private, 
sectarian schools (which, in New York, means the Roman Catholic 
schools) as well as for the state-controlled ones. The trouble is 
that during the congressional debates no one was able to make 
explicit which activities were constitutional and which odes were 
not. Presumably textbooks could remain in the ownership of the 
local authority and then be 44 loaned ” to the religious schools with¬ 
out violating the Constitution. But what about requests for 
additional teachers ? That question is being asked with tome 
vigour by the Catholic Church, to the dismay of New York’s 
education officials. 

In the meantime a few scattered reports filtering into Washington 
have begun to make several Congressmen uneasy. In the South 
and the West some of the extreme right-wing groups have talked 
about setting up private schools in fundamentalist churches situated 
in indigent communities. Would public aid to them be permissible 
under (the Act ? Apparently so, according to one member of the 
Education Committee of the House of Representatives. Ironically, 
the Administration went to great pains to give the state agencies 
full control ; now it appears that this authority is precisely, what 
will make them vulnerable to local political pressures. 

For its part, the Education Office is now embarking upon a major 
campaign to educate and inform state administrators about the 
powers and resources which the Education Act gives to them. Nine 
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task forces from the Office of Education recently 
left Washington for a series of regional meetings 
with educators and administrators.. Their purpose 
was not to twist local arms, but simply to tell the 
officials what kinds of programmes are envisaged, 
what the money can do most effectively in a given 
state and how communities might best organise their 
efforts under a law which is extremely flexible. 

The Commissioner and his staff are concentrat¬ 
ing on the need to improve the quality of education 
all ovei the country. Once the ^et-was passed, th(?y 
started trying to persuade intellectuals and scholars 
1 from all of, the academic disciplines (largely Drem 
outside the field cf pedagogy, itself) to undertake 
research and experiments in the field of education. 
The next job is to try to construct lines of com¬ 
munication between the state administrator s' aiid 
the local headmasters, on the one hand, and the 
experts Who have worked out new concepts and hew 
techniques on instruction, on the other. 
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In principle all of this is non-controv^sial and should jptfopir* 
the states to keep their traditional control of local education* |Anf 
indeed, under the terms of the Act, each local commudity is Sup¬ 
posed to work out its own experimental programme and devise its 
own individual projects. In practice, this approach tends to work 
quite well for communities in which there are intellectual 
centres. Thus the univets^es and the state officials in Boston 
have already drawn up in outline a special programme geared to 
the needs of an urban community. If it b successful, the Office of 
Education hopes that it can become a model for other urban centres. 
However^ most of the cities and towns throughout the country lack 
the educational expertise which the East possesses. They will 
need the assistance, however covert, of the Commissioner and his 
staff in setting up workable pro gram mes. What is essential is to 
close the gap of twenty to thirty years which exists between the 
development of new techniques and ideas in education and their 
eventual adoption by the schools. 

The Office of Education is not optimistic about achieving results 
in the coming year. Until Congress appropriates the actual funds, 
no action can be taken on state projects. Title Three, which 
provides $100 million for supplementary education centres and ser¬ 
vices, was almost deliberately left vague and general in the hope 
that the states would submit new and imaginative ideas, such as 
proposals for mobile art centres, student concerts and children's 
theatres, all of which could be permitted within the terms of Lhe 
Act. However, officials in Washington expect that for this year 
most of the requests will simply be for “ more of the same,” that is 
for visual aids and general instructional material, which are already 
available under earlier legislation. The hope, though, is that the 
$100 million available under Title Four will stimulate new think- 
ing, for this clause permits research grants to be made directly by 
the Office of Education itself ; they need not be restricted to univer¬ 
sities but can go to individuals and business firms as well. Already 
representatives of International Business Machines Corporation, 
Radio Corporation of America and the Westinghouse Corporation 
have discussed joint projects with officials. 

All of this suggests that, protests and good intentions notwith¬ 
standing, the Office of Education probably will be forced to assert 
some federal control over education, if it wants its programme to 
succeed. Its real purpose is to develop standards and to bring 
schools up to them all over the country. It can only achieve this 
by laying down the law, either directly or behind the scenes. Wisely, 
Mr Kcppd has spent his first two years in office bringing in new 
people and removing older, tired hands; within the next three 
months, he will expand his 1,500 man staff to 2,300. Like every¬ 
thing else in America education has become a big business. There 
alre 125,000 primary and secondary schools, 47 million pupils, 2 
million teachers and T 00,000 administrators; this costs in $34 
billion annually. This year for the first time Congress has author* 
ised a general federal contribution to schools. No real trouble is- 
expected when the Appropriation Bill comes up, probably late next 
month. But even members who want to provide the money are 
decidedly apprehensive about federal control over the schools. 


Stop Press 

M as DOROTHY schifp, the owner of the New York Post, tear¬ 
fully decided this Week to stop the presses of her liberal 
evening paper ttftyer than abandon an attempt 10 install automatic 
equipment. She stopped publication temporarily after suspending 
eight printers who refused to feed tape perforated by a computer 
jata a typesetting machine. Then? are fears that the Post, America’s 
eldest newspaper, may not appear again, becoming pet newest ' 
casualty in the desperate war for survival among New yolk’s six 
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Of Ipr-pmuii rowers, tne local duet pi the mtematidna* Typo¬ 
graphical Union, who theta countered by ordering au of liis men 
to stay away from their jobs at the Post . Mrs Schiff withdrew her 
newspaper from the New York Newspaper Publishers* Association 
during the long strike of 1963 because she felt that it had to 
resume publication or perish. But now she feels that she cannpt 
accept the agreement that* the association, repre$enpnj^ t]motlft| 
five papers, reached with) Mr Powers this spring where * 
threatened to call another strike this year: to give a portion-and, 
in some cases, all savings from tlie^ibtrpdhctiqp of a^tpnfcatfc equip¬ 
ment to the printers’ union. 4 * ' ^ ^ 

The plight of Manhattan's newspapers continues to be Page One 
news. The dust has not yet settled on the rumour, launched by a 
television commentator, that three others are considering a merger. 
Publishers of the three—the New Yorfy Herald tribune , the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun, and the New York Journal- 
American —admit that they have been talking together. But the 
object, they insist, is to find some way of sharing the costs of 
production, rather than surrendering their identities to a new , 
masthead. All the same, the story refuses to die. Its most p^r- 
sistent version has the Journal-Amencan and the Telegram, both 
afternoon papers, merging and then publishing jointly with the 
Herald Tribune, a morning paper. The qbservant have noticed 
that the Telegram has asked city officials for permission to build 
a new plant, two blocks long. 

The Justice Department, also observant, has begun looking into 
the possible violations of anti-trust law that the various suggested 
combinations might be guilty of, but it is unlikely to raise ally 
serious Objection. No One expects New York to continue to main¬ 
tain its present number of newspapers, whether mergers or simple 
collapses are the agents of doom. Only the New York? Times and 
the New York Daily News are financially healthy and gaining. 
The others, limping badly from the rising costs of wages and 
production, must fight the increasingly powerful suburban daily 
papers, magazines and television for every gam in readers or 
advertisers. 


Stealing the Show 

L AST week Mr Humphrey had his first glimpse of foreign 
shores since he became Vice-President. He owed bis whirl¬ 
wind visit to Paris to a 9&se of presidential impulsiveness^- 
and perhaps to a lingering memory on Mr Johnson’? part of the. 
criticism there was when he failed to send the Vice-President in 
his to the of £ir Wiayop Churchill* Stfooped up 

with the Gemini astronauts, their wives and space officials—some 



of wh$fy|w * few hours to paiwports— the Vice- 

Frerioeuit was deposited at the Aufis A$ Show where the Russians 
bdlfeea ntfrifttfsO tty-funning Whh their astronauts, aircraft and 
apire refekJes. .what mfa.hfto bean awkward was President^ 
<3Pette* ih a of spatting tt^rs add the 

celadon pt the 25th aahmi frj or hit wit-time resistance. 
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This is a bee's eye, Ms thousand lenses give 
the bee a thousand different pictures of its 
little world, which it fuses Into one coherent 
image, Clever bee, 

Mobil, In terms of assets third largest of the 
international oil companies, has a thousand 
different pictures of the great world of 
Industry and transport, arid keeps them clear, 
distinct, and separate. That puts us one up on 
the bees. 

In pioneer research, in production, and in 
product development, the Mobil organisation 
js as busy as a luve of bees-*-and has been so 
for nearly a hundred yeaijs. Mobil fuels and 
lubricants are chosen for a I^rge share of the 
world’s transport by road and rail, sea and 
air; industry uses not only Mobil fuels 
lubricants and heating oils, but other Mobil 
petroleum products, which contribute to the 
manufacture of linoleum and lipstick, perfume 
and paint, cold cream and eftrbon paper, and 
a thousand other present-day necessities. 

Big users of Mobil products with access to data 
processing facilities have at their service a new 
management tool-—Mobil Mf/DAC (Management 
Information for Decision And Control). This 
system provides, more swiftly, lucidly, and 
accurately than cvci before, information 
on which management decisions can reliably 
be based. * 

And that puts us one up on practically everybody. 


Mobil 
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Mobil Oil Company Limited, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S W 1 
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STC-key to global communications 
and key link in the British economy 


More than half the world 
requirement for undersea cable 
systems, including amplifiers and 
terminal equipment, has been 
supplied by STC. With orders 
placed for the final phase of the) 
South-East Asia section of the 
Commonwealth telephone cable, 
STC will have contributed over 
£8 million worth of equipment to 
the SEACOM project. STC 
microwave links from Cardiff to 
the Continent, via the new 6PO 
tower, will provide vehicle 


channels for Eurovision 
programmss. 

STC Is part of the world’s - 
largest manufacturer and supplier 
of telecommunications arid silted 
electronics equipment Slid He ;■ 
activity encompasses international 
radio, TV, telephone add 
telegraph trensmlsalepyietworfca,;'.. 
submarine qbmmunlefMn ? 
systems, marine and Mrospacs* . 
communications, earthriMMce 
links, cpntrol and data processing 
systems, components, domestic : 
radio and television. 


STC employs over 80,000 people 
Inlfprlntml UK P&nfs, soma 
tocajtsd In g« xarnmsnt-deslgnatsd 
dsvjfapmSntareaS. The company 
spe^fls mlfHonsof pounds every 
yearf n ressarotv development - ■ 
ttsworld. 
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But in the event President tte Gaulle cboJe to be gracious i he 
had a long meeting with Mr Humphrey. The Vice-President him¬ 
self dismissed the idea that he had engaged in any negotiations; 
indeed there was hardly time for him to be briefed before he left 
Washington, though he was able to put the American point of 
view on the Dominican Republic to the most outspoken critic 
among his country’s allies. All the French 'Minister of 
Information would say was that the talks were as frank as behoves 
mends who do not need to conceal their disagreements. In 
Fiance, indeed, even the wish to meet President Johnson which 
President dc Gaiulle is said to have expressed is taken as no more 
than a polite formula—as significant as the yours faithfully at the 
end of a letter. Nevertheless even politeness may be a gain. And 
President Johnson has the minor satisfaction that Mr H^qxtiphrey’s 
visit ran*a steam-roller over a curious mission by RepulJ^inr—~ 
bers of Congress who were in Paris at the same 
set out in the belief that they might be able to 
in the Atlantic Alliance which haye defied the skiH 
Department. They did pot see President fie Gaulle ai 
^appointment with the French Foreign Minister came] 

" at the last moment they all went out to the airport \ 

Mr Humphrey and his companions from space. 



back to the Senate by contesting the seat now held by Arizona’s 
senior Senator, Mr Carl Hayd^Wfiois.Sy muff pkt ftipi iy$8 
is three years away, Mr Goldwater has hardly committed himself 
to any stirring battle. Some saw his announcement as A convenient 
excuse for resisting pressures to run for Governor of Arizona next 
year. - * 

What Mr Bliss does not want to lose to Mr Goldwater and his 
association is not so much right-wing enthusiasm as right-whig 
money. There is a great deal of that, as the financial success cl the 
Republican campaign last year and the proliferation of splinter 
groups with rightist sympathies show. Three campaign committees 
dedicated solely to helping Mr Goldwater and his now-forgotten 
running mate are still in possession of mote than $300,000 each. 
The Republican National Committee, suited for mwey tu help* 
candidates in the congressional election* near yea t; canfioc touch 
these funds. Yet Mr Bliss, determined to haul his party'tok to 
Wjthe middle of the road, has not tried to court favour with the con-* 
^f;|ervatlves. His committee has already received $90,000 from 
^jhnurcea in the w eastern establishment ” which had turned off the 
when Mr Goldwater's men were in charge at party head- 


Barry's Club 

M 


R BARRY goldwater has offended Mr Bliss r the 
man of the Republican National Committed 
crusade for conservatives. But perhaps the shtetf^ M* 


chairs 


quarters, and secured, 
^JClay. Already $1 
\*in a single evening 
^Simultaneous dinners 
e*e$>t for Mr 




fund-raising talents of General Lucius' 
has been raised for the Republicans 
Bliss's home state of Ohio, where eight 
w all the country's top Republicans— 
who was not invited. 


Medteal History 


should think again before deploring the new Free Society Asfocia* 
tion for “ conservatives of both parties.” If Mr GokfwRter’s group 
serves as an outlet for the emotions of America's frustrated right- 
wingers without drawing their Vo^s away from the Republicans 
(he insists that the FSA is not the nucleus of a third party) its 
formation might strengthen them; they could appeal to indepen¬ 
dents without constant apologies for their extremist fringe. Mr 
Goldwater sees the mission in simple terms. It is to be a study 
group, a balance on the right to Americans for Democratic Action 
on the left, and* most simply of all, an answer to all the loyal 
supporters who wrote to him after last November's debacle, asking 
“ What do we do now ? ** Mr Goldwater is to be honorary chair¬ 



man of FSA* Its president will be his old campaign manager, 
Mr Denis Kkcfaell. The F$A will not endprse candidates but will 
do a lot of publishing and film-making. The annual subscription 
for individuals will be $5 (family memberships, $10)* 

Almost in the same apologetic breath, Mr Goldwater put himself 
back in the political ring. He says that in 1968 he will try to get 


C omfort for die Administration's enemies in the American 
Medical Association was provided last week—and by Senator 
Long, the Democratic whip. Thanks in part to a muddle over 
proxies which he coat* for a week he had the Senate Finance Com¬ 
mittee turnfog upside down the “ medicare " Bill which is to pro¬ 
vide hospital and nursing care for the elderly under the social 
security system. The Bill passed by the House of Representatives 
had set limits on the number of days of care which would be 
covered, in order to keep the hospitals from being swamped by 
the incurably ill. It imposed no means test, which would be an 
innovation in American social insurance. Senator Long's amend¬ 
ments swept away the time limits, in die interests of the catas¬ 
trophically ill, and paid for this generosity by requiring all but 
the extremely poor to contribute to their hospital bill according 
to their means. 

Critics of medicare in the AMA, which was holding its annual 
meeting in New York this week, favour a means test. But far 
more to their liking was the prospect of a stalemate between the 
Senate and the House; after having spent $916,000 just this year 
in fighting the Bill they are loth to admit that it has been money 
wasted. The Administration hqd hoped that the Senate Finance 
Committee would have completed its work on the Bill before the 
AMA meeting; this would have strengthened the hands of those 
who are arguing that) even if it is a bad law, to refuse to participate 
in its working would be unethical and blacken the doctors' public 
image. The new president of the AMA is of this persuasion and 
his courageous speech to the meeting provided a rallying-point, 
for the first time, for the doctors who are prepared to co-operate 
(they are free not to if they wish). 

The vote in the Senate committee was not reversed until 
Wednesday and not, it is suspected, without substantial prodding 
by the President The trade unions also helped. The reversal 
may have come too late to Influence the voting in the AMA's House 
of Delegates, where a fierce floor fight was expected, even though a 
high-level committee hud recommended that the question of a 
boycott should be left until the BiU became law. Nine state dele¬ 
gations had submitted resolutions urging doctors not to participate 
in the scheme. 
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Supersonic Signal 

PROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON, DC 

P resident Johnson has broken his silence on the future of 
supersonic transport bj^ announcing that the United States 
will go ahead with the buiMlng of at least one prototype—“ if 
Congress will give us the money/’ The President made it dear last 
week that a large amount would be needed—over a billion dollars 
for the first aircraft. No one knows better than Mr Johnson how 
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much persuading will have to be done if Congress is to pledge 
the government to pay its share of the costs. Without strong 
support from die President, it will not easily agree to subsidise 
what some members are convinced is a purely commercial 
project. 

fa his statement the President pointed to the progress being 
made by the Soviet Union as well as by Britain and France* The 
Russians “have made considerable strides,” he said, and the, 
British-French efforts to produce the Concord have reached the 
point where M k won’t be long befott they have their plane ready.” 
Clearly the United States must act quickly if it is going to act 


A well-rounded 
life 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 

Twin cylinders 588 feet tall are 
Chicago’s new trade mark—at least 
until the city’s projected John 
Hancock Centre takes shape; to¬ 
gether with an oblong ten-storey 
office building, the two towers on 
the Chicago River make up Marina 
City, called after the marina, or 
berthing space, for 200 motor 
launches at its base. The blocks— 
or rather circles—of flats constitute 
the worid's tallest apartment build¬ 
ings. They have been called ailoa 
and com cobs but they are today 
almost fully occupied (in a period 
when fiats are being over-built) with 
150Q people in the 896 units; 
ground was broken at the end of i960 
and the first tenants moved in three years 
ago. 

The central cores, rooted in bedrock 
180 feet below ground level, enclose lifts, 
stairs, a smoke shaft, chutes for refuse, 
water pipes, fire protection devices and a 
12,000-volt system for supplying elec¬ 
tricity for heating, oooking and air-con¬ 
ditioning. The rooms are* wedge-shaped, 
lake a partially opened Japanese fan, and 
each has a balcony 21 feet by 10 feet. 
There are 256 “efficiency** (bedsitter) 
fiats, $76 flats with one bedroom and 64 
with two on floors 21 to 60. In the fiction 
of federal housing theory this is billed as 
" middle-income housing,** but with prices 
ranging from $115 to $350 a month it 
seems like luxury to many people. The 
first 18 floors provide garage space for 
900 cars, reached by a circular ramp like 
a spiral staircase. 

This is a city-within-a-city— and right 
at its centre. The Hilton Hotels Corpora¬ 
tion runs the restaurants and cocktail 
lounges, some of them along the river¬ 
front so that diners in favoured positions 
can watch the water-traffic just below. In 
the underground arcade of shops there 
are such establishments as Marina City 
Finer Foods, a meat and grocery store 
that features‘freshly squeezed orange juice 
and hors tfoeutirts for cocktail parties, 
and Marini City Liquors, boasting that 



it stocks every French wine on the 
American market. There is a travel 
agency that is pushing Hong Kong and 
Japan these days, an artificial ice-skating 
rink, a “ recreation centre ” with 38 bow¬ 
ling alleys, billiard and pocket pool tables 
and play rooms to park children. There 
are plans for an indoor swimming pool 
and gymnasium and a theatre. In the 
office building there is a bank; motorists, 
driving up a ramp at one side, communi¬ 
cate with tellers inside by ijncsixs of two- 
way television and a pneumatic tube. 

The tenants, perhaps a bit over¬ 
whelmed by all this, find a haven for 
gossip and “ back fence * chatting in the 
common laundry room. But they have 
also organised a Great Books Art Appre¬ 
ciation Group, a B'nai Frith chapter (a 
Jewish group) and bi-monthly Lutheran 
meetings. Said Mr Charles Cullen, a 
marketing expert: “Living here is a 
pioneering sort of thing. There’s a feeling 
of camaraderie .** Most of the inhabitant* 
are professional people, usually either 
childless couples or fugitives from the 
suburbs. 


I F the tenants, including the commercial 
wireless station owned by the trades 
unions of Chicago, are full of camaraderie, 
die promoters of the project have not 
always shared 'the emotion. It was con¬ 


ceived in the late nineteen-fifties by Mr 
William McFetridge, the grizzled 70-year- 
old president of the Chicago Flat Janitors 
Union, Local Number One. That plebeian 
title is only one of many; Mr McFetridge 
is high up in the Chicago power struc¬ 
ture, a close friend of the Mayor, sitting 
on university and local government 
boards. He is a vice-president of the 
national trade union federation. Alto¬ 
gether it was hardly a surprise that 
Mr Charles Swibel, chairman of the 
Chicago Housing Authority and a mort¬ 
gage banker, was able to swing a Federal 
Housing Authority mortgage guarantee 
that made Marina City possible. 

This guarantee was for $17,800,000, the 
largest commitment the FHA had ever 
made. The federal government accepted 
Marina City as a pilot project in the use 
of trade union funds for ensuring the 
future of urban areas. The idea was to 
revitalise the district by bringing middle- 
income families to within two blocks of 
the centre of Chicago, to produce more 
taxes for the city and to provide “ modern 
living.” Of the original investment of $3 
million of union funds, a third came from 
Local Number One in Chicago and the 
balance from other sections of the 
national Building Service Employees 
Union {of which Mr McFetridge was then 
president), the bill for construction was 
supposed to be $25 million but the final 
cost was 140 million. 

As a means of supplying jobs for * 
members of tfoe union and for upgrading a 
district that had been largely dingy ware¬ 
houses ;*nd cheap saloons, Marini City 
wfcsjtis immediate success. But Mr 
Mdfetridge’s critics argued that any 
Union money that went into building 
should be for working-class housing and 
were suspicious of large scale speculation 
In property development as an adjunct to 
holding office in a trade union. 

Last Summer, after the issue had been 
joined at the union’s convention and Mr 
McFetridge had been defeated* Mr 
Swibel’s Marina Management Corpora¬ 
tion bought out the otft-of-town union 
interests for $£,625,000* Local Number 
One, however, retained its investment and 
remained 4 “ ohc-third sponsor and co- 
owner,” if a one-third interest can be 
caned co-Ownefship. Mr McFetridge said 
this showed that he had been right all the 
time—but others are not so sum* 
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a single design concept. 


at alL The first step is to appoint a stroqg 
President Johnson is convinced that he has ; K 

recently retired air force officer, General McKee, noteivort^r M ihc 
only non-flyer ever to achieve four-star rank, in th$ Air force, 
President Johnson thinks enough of General M&K& t^ hsve fraidt 
a Bill through Congress, over considerable opposition, to aflovr 
Gentfal McKee to continue to his military retirement pay 
4 wh j§ ®?^-£ Fed ?i«* Aviat^p A| 1 

’ ^Wpjjfc j&oisau 

.Ihllla® 

American effort shoulchbe confined 
rather than spread over two 

j-wkWmb* m 

on th» r J • “ 
quickly, 
meat I 

-Th^j^’ dtagb groups still in 
u ; oeder «* tint Lockheed Ainiteft C( 

Ypanyfbrthe airframe, fciiid; the 
Pratt Whitney Dhgatdo of 
the engines. Lodfi»ee^ :> a^_ 
delta-shaped .whig jbkSL'-v^S^ 

Boeing Is basing Us hopw. ^a * variable 1 get?w?ny i wiftjj.'' Rg»m: 
from both government and>U>c|tutry' evthtttors favour* the Boeing 
concept lids is not jost because ofthededgh but also because 
Boeing is said to be far advanced with ifs foUow-oo etgineering 
and testings ahead not only of Lockheed bat ahead even of the 
Concord design team. If this is sev America is still in the nee 
for SST leadership—if Congress can be persuaded to provide the 
^ money. ■ ^ ^ 

«■ , \ ’ 

Too Little Water 

.. .O elf-restraint it»virtue not easily pressed tmon New Yorkers. 
O Nanethdejfc they arc making some attempt to obey the city’s 
water commissioner and cut their consumption of water by a third. 1, 
-The danger of a water famine byOetober is serious. With the 
north-eastern section of American the throes of its worst d£tn%ht 
in half a century, tbe ieservoirs in the CatsUya - which, ahench 
New York’s tbfrstareonly half-full, with about 262 billion gallons 

e xh o r ta ti on s LejaNr^Ocien^,]!^ 
ai wdlWor example, waitersuiAy be filled.if they< $erv6- ^tasstf 

Of 'WttfcSlo cufttfe. 


it most serkwi in 



The drought, which is, really three years 

»*&&&#&$ skssT 

America’* second largest- mitional park, is sorely in danger 
of drying ' cxtennin*tmg rare plant and animal life. 
Meteorologists sajr that a change in the flow of air currents from 
Wjglt to east is to blame. ^Coming from a more northeriy direc- 
than ^uaj||t|£ cold fur sinks when it hits the Appalachian 
||U3i^^es out and no rain falls. Other large 
while worried, do not share New 
* draws on an unusually capacious 

reservoir in mid- Ms ss acb usetts and Philadelphia on its two rivers. 




A fksAkish pattern wta 
and a bug* <** 

Rocky Mountains btotfgbtwsorics ofdpudbiwsts Over Cqimdot 
dumping more than a year’s nohnal nfnhdi^hi S.fewday* on 
land which npniully suffers from draught Jbd subjeetaig the. 
state thistngntb to'what the Army Engineer^ called a “ hundred? 
year flood-” Scores of low-lying communities were inundated 
and the state’s capital,,Denver, was cut. off froth &&& large 
cities,’except by air.as" railway lines end major roadsWerc wished 
out, TheStlteas a whole wis almost ioqiesasfclefdr ’The 
will exceed fioo, million $ad-;ftetl4mt ■ Jo&iai' hat 
diat federal dWartet aid yriB, be’ ftafitid*;■* Pant of 
Kansas and Toms have also -been ‘hit; y v, , 

P«feral aid goes primarily to rtstota pUWic fadUaea—tafcfci . 
darns, telephone systems and fire statibbti... Apart m^Igjiwoec. ' 
loans,/ there is little direct- aid for thedl <wn«ofder ’ fata, 

have small meaning foe.pppr famihp»,^» ha»e beerv'ftQ&iMfc ~r; 
As was made pawA^y ciur by the lcvere floods dfa attack '•> 
■ toWns along the Upper Mississippi 'JJMjr. fafaf yea^jttSK V 
is almost no flood-insurance snBsBh ifhimfHhi Wert those 




«ked far them, 
conspicuous , a n d 
: heavy usk of water 
has hem curtailed : 
street washing, fill¬ 
ing of private swim¬ 
ming pools and 
office air condition¬ 
ing (cut by 3 hours 
a day). Washers-Up 
gre asked to forgo 
a constantly hrn- 
■"«&P or, if;they, 
, -hard-: an., .automatic 
: .di«lf»ter, to kt 
. k Ta'ue g jpai ;» full 
Ioad ta ‘ ^ ‘ 

if tm,- 


complained that flood-prune hemr. have bectme too' 

When highways are built they, ten&h? follow lthe low gradknmv 
of valleys; industry follows and so dq famffies, wbo tea^ 
feels, to be lulled into a false tense of security bp the.Shi 
that die federal government has spent $4.5 billion on’ flood < 

Yet there is foundation for their faith. The Missouri :Rivet?whsc& 
used to go on tterible rampages, passed through thh. yeart ethis 
without disaster because six federal dams, completed in 1962, 
held the rising waters in check. 

SHORTEN NOTE 

In the most giectacular launching of g-pUdiet ever to be made, 
from Cape Kennedy, the Titan ni-C nnr^ into the sky last week, 
carrying the heaviest lMd-^2t,dM.p<kmdi^ever to be put ipw 
ortjat by the United Stater, The sucoear inf the Tited IH also puc 
the US Air Force, its de^efatem* tack into running ccwuietitioa . 
with the National Am$$mk$ add Space Adnunistratiom 1 which 
has do min a ted America’! space programme. It also gave solid 
fuetii their share of the limelight (NASA prefen liquid fuels) and 
put Americs nearer the Russians in the field of heavy-duty rockets. 
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English Electric link Italy andSanHnla 

with d.c. electrical power 



VHfc ECONOMIST JUNE 24, 1963 
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-' ' ■- ■'"• •'■' M^V- vt$&£M 

ARCONI, a member of the 

a a « m A 1 *1^ • e * "- •* -* -^* - "* -■—■ • !■ ,v -r t* ■' ,l i' * 


service the most efficient in 


b^-; ifv;^ 

the. -•. ‘ V-'fti 

SvT^ * .* ■ “j, j. v 't. * 

-■ r-jnV: ..f.ta.j 


which will carry high quality tdftvffl&tih' : 'pfcfoatmf -frpSL •**•:■' 

London to Norwich. MARCONI has^ldriynil|eg^^pe^ ; 

service from Chelmsford in 1922, before the B;3SUQ.jwqs^ *.'.iii 

formed, Ep#ish Electric are also'supfffy^&&eft&#9f S, 

, ' diesel generating plant which wiUhe 0 ^S^^fW^:.;/-'.■.' %■'$$ 
frilly operational in any event. - ’■ "■’" i; " “ rA ' 

English Electric are one - of .the largeA- and 
comprehensive engineering groups in‘ the “world. Their' 

44 specialist cpmpanies are served, ^fiyfe q& jta» 9 > 0 £t$ 

' mba«-n Research laboratories irt Etirbpei * * * * ' - ~ * 

These substantial resources put English Electric 
in the forefrontof advanced electrical andf lec^roniq A 
technology athomeand overseas. ^mt. ; V- ■'■}'.• '* % « » -n •» 


ENGLISH ELEC 

THS ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANIES 
THE MARCONI COMPANIES 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC-LEO-MARCONI COMPUTERS 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC AUTOMAtlbN; 
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.... the Industrial Gas Engineer 

ssusssxssisss^- ■ssssr'' 

Mjy^ |f |)«f a fast production at low capital outlay* 





fc.Com 

K ibe Infos' 
& lows’* 

the Gas Council’s Research Station at JJoIihull^ 


S ri *t,m 

i*Mga&f«ra 

w^fid t ,i»Qref compeUtiyc^And exciting new develop* 
Many manufacturers havefound that ft payff te'can in W«hts fndiS p , oductroiT6i l e tafakiitg gas cheaper to pro* 
the Industrial Gas Engineer at anearly-planritog stage- 1 duce. there .arc more and more reasons why you should 
because gascaa |ow«r<we»B east* y£ fnfrfttao r.jnysstihipfa ”! 

Because It is dean, gas /Ulwvs. direct mng *t Mgqft, 0 ^^?t^to^^diptw^asOTcervf: : *ir^Bo^ 
thermal efficiency. Its flexibility dudweWUns’p-®**^ 1 ; wHl^Wfe ^db-flleilW^^pVicet of a ijuafefifd Industrial 
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The Decentralisation Myth 


T bs government now has before it the 
proposed rebuilding and traffic scheme 
for Whitehall and Parliament Square pre¬ 
pared by Sir Leslie Martin and Professor 
Coim Buchanan. Before making this public 
it has, hoWeVer, to decide how stria to be 
with itself in obeying its own ban on new 
•^office building in London. Legally it can 
r ignore it; morally it would be hard put to 
it to do so. If urgent traffic schemes forced 
immediate rebuilding it might get by with 
plans that produced no net increase in the 
number or dvil servants or other office 
workers in the area. Even this would be 
showing a great deal more restraint than 
the civil service has shown yet, for all the 
propaganda about decentralisation. 

For several years there has been a policy 
of shifting government offices out of Lon¬ 
don, or at least out of the expensive central 
area, and on the basis of current plans this 
movement will speed up soon. Theoretic- 
ally, the 70,000 headquarters stafftn central 
London (excluding the Post Office) will be 
reduced to 61,000 by such movements as 
that of the Ministry of Public Building and 
Works (in part) to Hastings, sonic of the 
Inland Revenue to Worthing. Still more 
theoretically, with the Post Office this time 
included, by the time longer-term plans like 
the Post Office Savings Bank’s shift to Glas¬ 
gow are complete, half the government’s 
headquarters staff will be housed outside 
London. These are in addition to the staff 
i of local or regional offices. 

Civil service planners permit a shade of 
scepticism to creep into their voices when 
quoting these figures. They know that so 


far, with Parkinsonian inevitability, every 
desk in London vacated for Bath or New¬ 
castle isjprompdy filled by another govern¬ 
ment officer. Thz dvil service just keeps 
growing tQ keep up. More than this, the 
number of headquarters staff occupying ex¬ 
pensive square feet in central London has 
actually increased from 62,500 two and a 
half years ago to 70,000 now—and today's 
figures cover a smaller area. In London 
as a whole five years ago there were 74,000 
headquarters staff, today there are 82,000. 
Moving to the suburbs is only a little less 
cheap than moving to a large provincial 
town—planning considerations apart. No¬ 
body has costal, in efficiency, the expense 
of splitting up departments in any direction 

At the same time as the new Labour 
government announced its office ban, a 
spate of new departments were being 
created which flowed into floors of spcc- 
built offices which the ban had made still 
more expensive. (Everybody knows 
about Mr Frank Cousins's private bath¬ 
room at the top of the plushy Vickers 
building.) When it docs not have 
to act in a hurry the government 
can, in fact, usually get comparatively good 
terms from a developer, because it takes a 
lot of space at a time. Leases are seldom 
for less than twenty-one years, so for that 
length of time at least there will be a strong 
encouragement to the government to keep 
the space filled. 

It would often be mote economica) for 
the Ministry of Public Balding and Works 
to build its own government offices in cen¬ 
tral London, where there are a number of 


suitable publicly owned sites. But it rarely 
is allowed to tie up capital ip tfcjs way. 
The last time It completed a Lor^ 
development of its own is hardly 1 
it was the terrible Mr Ministry 
behind Whitehall, built in the early 1950s 
from a design dating from 1913. ‘ The 
Ministry’s architectural standards nave im¬ 
proved immeasurably since then, and their 
next new office, now going up in HorsefCrry 
Road, should show this* It wilt be occupied 
by Education and Science and by Housing 
and Local Government. 

Of the nine mfllipn square feet occupied 
by headquarters staff in central London 
only a quarter are in govemseat-oiyned 
buildings. Recent moves to private develop¬ 
ments include die Board of Trade 10 
Victoria Street and the Ministry or Health 
to the Elephant and Castle. 

A big shuffle will start when Scotland 
Yard move to a huge new block now going 
up off Victoria Street, When this is ready 
the old Scotland Yard site will be bought 
from the Metropolitan Police by the 
Ministry of Public Building and Work and 
used at least ip pare to house die Colonial 
Office, which must move from Church 
House, Westminster, which the Church 
wants back. So the spiral goes on. 

The police win receive so much money 
from the government for the old Scotland 
Yard site that they have already insisted 
on promising to pay a £6 million premium 
to their new landlords, the Westminster 
Trust, in return for a reduced rent. Such 
an arrangement is not unusual in the pro¬ 
perty world, but a lump payment of thb 
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size does seem to be—were the police 
anxious to protect their books from 
the Treasury pruning hook ? Naturally it 
has been a windfall to die company at a 
time of high interest rates. For the 400,000 
square feet Scotland Yard will pay 
£600,000 a year, equivalent 30s. a sq ft, 
but the company shrewdly has reserved the 
right to convert the premium into an addi¬ 
tional rent (bringing the total near to 30s. 
a square foot) if the lump sum ever be¬ 
comes taxable. (This agreement was pub¬ 
lished in March.) 

There looks like .being space for many 
more public servants yet in the capital-* 
the Board of Trade estimates that another 30 
million square feet of offices are empty or 
un 4 *f construction in London. It win need 
a lot tif will power for the government to ban 
itself from every One. 

ART MARKET 

Any Advance ? 

I T has been quite a week in the London 
sales rooms. A smart evening hrt 
occasion at Sothcbys—with New York 
bidden in telephonic communication—saw 
£50,000 paid for a Picasso painting, 
£30*000 for a Derain and £25,000 for a 
Dufy. In the same saleroom the next 
morning, a Monet fetched £34,000—a good 
sum but £<$,000 short of that paid for it 
two years ago; another Mfaet brought 
£25*000, a Renoir £28,000 and a Sisley 
£22,500. None of the works was excep¬ 
tional of its kind, no records were broken 
in either sale, but all in all, in a little over 
three hours, some x6o Impressionist and 
modern paintings, drawings and sculptures 
fetched £829,000. The thin time m the 
City has not taken away the smell of money 
from the act market, although the bidding 
at times was hesitant and slow. 

Beside the money exchanging hands for 
art, other pums usually pale. But a 3-day 
sale of printed books from the Abbey collec¬ 
tion fetched £157,000 at Sothebys this 
week and a 3-day sale of antiquities from 
the Spencer-Churchill estate nearly 
£100,000 at Christies. It has been a good 
season In d* auction rooms. With another 
5 wee ks to go, Christies 1 turnover b more 
than half as much again as last year’s, 
pranking an annual figure of around £7 
mSUon; while Sothebys should at least 
reach, rad nay top* last season's £13.2$ 
mfltion Moreover, some of the tatter's 
custom has undoubeedy been routed to New 
York’s Parke-Bernet galleries which, in the 
first stance since its affixation wfch 
Sothefem chalked up the fccond highest 
turnover In hs history—£4.8 mUkai, nearly 
£1 mfltton nonce than 5 s previous figure. 

Outride the sale rooms, the annual crad- 
km Mr of British ratioue dealers at £3ra» 

^g an 

Minr '“4 TMI vvBKK.vS^IEa w r* •» :■ ■ 

The temperature, in fact, 



BRITAIN 

been much as it was three years ago after 
the shake-out of die stock market at the end; 
of May 1962. Top quality furniture, 
£10,000 or more a piece, did not shift as 
quickly as last year. And in the silver 
trade, there seemed to be resistance to the 
recent fairly sharp rise in prices ; many of 
the pieces on offer were a third or more 
dearer than they would have been two years 
ago. What went well was the more 
mediutn^prfced furniture jewellery* origami 
art, and sbfne of the porcelain amt glass, 
particularly wine-glasses. 

The economic climate, if not the capital 
gains tax, is undoubtedly casting its shadow 
oh sections of the second-hand trade. It 
may be better right now to put money in 
goods rather than shares: but where does 
the money come from? Nobody, hotaeVer, 
is forecasting any real crackm the market 
for either act or antiques. The zest for 
private collecting grows apace, whether 1 for 
bric-k-brac, trinkets such as thimbles bid 
snuff boxes, or the real specialist staff like 
the splendid Crawford collection of Chinese 
paintings and calligraphy on show at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum until August 
1st. The pursuit fills leisure time as well as 
offering the hope of capital appreciation. A 
collection once made, therefore, may 
quickly find hs way into the sales room 
to make way for another. And as fashion 
picks up a new trail, so the prices rise ? a 
recent example of this being in coin- 
collecting. Even in furniture, some pieces 
do come back again on the market, although 
here shortage of supply is putting dealers 
out of business. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 

Husbands in Gaol 

T he typical prisoner is not, as he is 
commonly supposed to be, a dangerous 
calculating professional criminal, given to 
biffing old ladies on the head. He 19 young 
(half those sent to prison in Britain are under 
thirty) and was likely to have been unem¬ 
ployed when he was convicted; if he 
worked it was probably in unskilled or semi¬ 
skilled jobs or on his own account as a car 
dealer or in a betting shop. He is atao 
as Hkefy as not to be married, with 
at least one child, and has a fairly rosy 
opinion of himself as a good husband and 
father. In other words, except in the matter 
of his imprisonment ha is not an abnormal 
ifcember of his particular community. , 
Although there have been plenty of in¬ 
vestigations into prisoners and the diuses 
of their criminality, little is known,about 
theta families rad the effect of enforced sepa¬ 
ration on them, fudges are still apt to say to 
offenders “ the shame rad dtafcp that jbu 
he^brcm^rayowwifo^^dxra^ 
be part of the punishment you<wi& have m 
brav* > la ri tf f i the first f ra ta ff urir st udy*' ? 

(21., paper). 
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jfraarrai** 

m fsism .fikjaencn lear^goatel 

ntighbo^ b|; a*e gcaduflly_ 

Recidivists’ wives ate ashamed that they 
have no man about the place? not that he is 
in prison. 

Yet there is a certain shame on behalf of 
the children. These are often not told that^ 
their father is in prison, even when they are 
J^cn to s^ hk JeqttSSO thernmefar gte 
: Voting, 

f agewheta odnomimrat bioutnmt^d&eit is 
possible. Nevertheless, Mrs Morris thinks 
that many of them must guess the thifh, 
and a consequence of their repression]of 
their fears is sometimes* seen m truancy, 
wandering and generally diffcult behaviour. 
Young chi&Irch need their Jatheh, fven if 
these, in society’s eyes* set a bad example. 

In one of the famines interviewed in this 
study, a Wild twoyear*oki given to uttering yt 
four-letter words became manageable on die 
return from prison of her feckless but quiet 
and passive father. 

What the study tried to establish was the 
particular effect on these families of separa¬ 
tion resulting from imprisonment, as dis¬ 
tinct from separation resulting from, say,, 
death. Some wives, a minority, were 
separated before imprisonment because they 
could not tolerate the behaviour that had 
led up to it or because their husbands had 
gone off with other women. But in most 
cases wives had to endure separation from 
their husbands while remaining in contact V 
with them ; and they could not make the 
permanent adjustments imposed by death. 

So they made do, like any wives experienc¬ 
ing a long but temporary separation. 

But in one respect Mrs Morris did find 
prisoners' families different. They were 
poorer. Over half of the nearly six hundred 
wives interviewed had a weekly income of 
under £7 1 os. Even if many husbands did 
not give their wives much more than this 
for housekeeping when they were at home, 
and even though many of them had, been 
unemployed, prisoners’ families do experi¬ 
ence a fall in income. When at home tfyeir ^ 
hufbands provide the extras, perhaps ill- 
gotten, for which national assistance grams 
are made only occasionally and only at the 
, discretion ^of individual officers. Too often 
. jid themselves vis-d-vis 
oitiotitif * asdKtftCe and other welfare 
< ^agendes In a position of less eligibility be- 
^qfuse of* their husbands’ crispest (“ If the 
> * Welfare came round tomorrow and gave me 
£100 I’d throw it in their face. . . . And 
Fve had enough of living in one room and of i 
the bleeding welfare and their promises. 
Thia’is supposed to be a human race, but 
it's a daffy lot of wild animal* ”—thus a 
woman with five children in her one room 
and two more in local authority care.) 

But it is not enough for sdctal workers to 
have better undemanding. ' ^ 


foain rtax^raradatkmta^hat 

‘ '‘3X5J 

' jJI ,M W- i 

be! 


Morris's 

welfare 
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NUMBER FOUR m A SERIES 


COSTAIN 


Towards greater efficiency in the building .industry 


P VERY industry thinks that it is unique and that it is confronted by unique problems. 

4 * a " i The construction industry is no exception to this rule. In fact most of the problems 
which confront the construction industry are similar to those which confront ail manu¬ 
facturers of capital goods and suppliers of services. 

There are, however, some special features which condition the way in which a construc¬ 
tion firm operates and which are of particular relevance to the achievement of increased 
efficiency. 

THU article deals with efficiency in the building industry, as opposed to civil engineering. 
Although these two activities overlap and differ in degree rather than in kind, the 
distinction is a useful one when considering questions of efficiency for the following 
reasons. 


A typical civil engineering project, which costs 
many millions of pounds, may only involve six 
main operations. There is a good deal of repetitive 
work and, therefore, considerable scope for the use 
of expensive specialist plant and equipment. 

Building on the other hand is, to a large extent, 
an assembly industry. A typical building contract 
may involve anything up to two thousand separate 
operations of importance and the use of as many as 
thirty different trades and specialist sub-contractors. 

The co-ordination and control of sub-contractors, 
therefore, presents the main contractor with a major 
organisational problem, bearing m mind that in 
many instances specialist sub-contractors are chosen 
not by the main contractor, who manages the 
project, but by the architect who designs it. 

Although people talk about thct^buildiiig industry, 
there are very considerable differencA in the nature 


contractors, excluding repairs and maintenance 
work. 

Costain building activities in the U.K. are 
managed by Richard Costain (Construction) Ltd. 
This subsidiary company carries out building 
contracts throughout the country and although it 
benefits from the backing and the financial strength 
of the Group it is large enough to carry a full range 
of the management services required for day to day 
business. 

The structure of the organisation and nature of 
the specialist services required reflect an approach 
towards efficiency, which in turn illustrates the 
opportunities and the problems of the large firm in 
the building industry. 

Unlike manufacturers of other kinds of capital 
goods, the building firm can rarely exercise any 
influence over the design and specification of the 


the one hand, and in. the planfitof and control of 
individual contracts on, die Other. 

The ability to attract and retain high calibre 
management and staff Is a key factor and this 
influences action in some noteworthy re s p e cts. 
First, it highlights the need to maintain a steady 
flow of work in a notoriously cyclical industry; soo^ 
it makes it desirable to establish local offices, in 
order to minimise travelling, in those parts of the 
country where there is a reasonable prospect of 
continuity and concentration of work. 

This requires the ability to predict market 
demand in terms of type of work and location. 
Another important factor in the regional type of 
organisation is the ability which this provides to 
' buikl up and retain a local labour force of high 
quality. 

In the execution of contracts the most important 
techniques now being applied towards increasing 
efficiency ace Critical Path Planning coupled with 
contract analysis and work study. 

Costain pioneered the application of Critical 
Path Planning in the construction industry in this 
country. In the early stages C.P.M, proved of 
immediate value in planning building prqjccri, but 
this was only the beginning. The increasingly 
sophisticated application of analytical techniques 
to the control of the execution of the plan involves 
complex mathematical processes which in the time 
available can only be effectively carried out by a 
Computer. 

The computer's ability to provide quick answers 
to problems previously considered too complicated 
to justify analysis have opened up enormous 
possibilities. 



(Above) This 1 fi-storay Mock Is being built by tha Jsefcbfoek 
system In Rijswijk, a suburb of Tha Hague, by Hoffandeehe 
Baton MeatsehaspH, under Iteanoe from JsokMock Inter- 
nattonsal N.V* which Is Jointly owned by Costain and 
H.B.M. 



(Right) Food distribution centre at Bsslngst^ks. built for J. Salnabury Ud.,Con»uMn g gnglnaars: Ka nchlngton, Unla * Ptrtnars. Tutwr, 

of the business carried out fay small, medium size. 


and large firms. 

There are, in this country, about eighty-five 
thousand firms in the industry, of which tome 
thirty-nine thousand are classed a» general builders 
or building and civil engineering contractors. 

The majority of these firms are very small and 
local in their operations. Only about three hundred 
and thirty firms employ more thart two hundred 
and fifty operatives and of these only about thirty 
firms are organised to undertake work throughout 
the country* The relatively few firms which operate 
onamrtio^Sc^prebaWyaccoantlbraboutone- 
ouarttrof me vukbe of all new work carried out by 


product: it therefore competes on its ability to 
manufacture products designed by other people in 
locations of their own choosing. 

Efficiency lies in the ability to deploy resources to 
maximum effect, and in the building industry these 
resources essentially comprise men and machinery. 

Output of labour and output of plant are there¬ 
fore the major cost factors which He within the 
control of the contractor. 

These in turn depend to a considerable extent on 
quality of management and the effectiveness of 
planning and control techniques. 

Planning must operate at all levels, but it is 
especially relevant In the formulation of policy on 


Reference has been made to some basic considera¬ 
tions which influence the approach to efficiency* 
capable management, intelligently directed forward 
planning, specialisation, and more sophisticated 
methods of analysis and control are prerequisites to 
success, 

In addition, much attention is being directed 
towards the improvement of physical conditions on 
the building site, which often seripusly impede the 
achievement of high output. 

The Jackblock system has been developed by 
Costain to get away from the hazards of work in the 
open and also to introduce into the construction of a 

(eonUmod on p.3) 
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COSTAIN CIVIL ENGINEERING 


* 


C IVIL Engineering is not only the oldest of the engineering sciences but is also in a 
real sense the foundation on which our civilisation and economy are built. Earlier 
civilisations depended for their existence on such works as the control of the Nile and the 
Euphrates. These works were in themselves a civil engineering challenge and their achieve* 
ment shaped society. 

The challenges of today are different in form but not in kind. In developed societies 
the demand for power and water rises at an ever increasing rate, and because the easy 
sources are the first to be tapped more work and greater ingenuity is continuously called 
for to meet the need. The complexity of our society also demands a radical approach to 
methods of transport in order to revive the decaying parts of our country and reconstruct 
our cities. 


In the underdeveloped parts of the world where 
people live near subsistence level the needs are for 
irrigation to grow more food, transport to move 
what is grown to market, power on which to base 
new industries, and water supplies and drainage 
to create tolerable conditions in towns and villages. 

How is the civil engineering industry organised 
to meet these needs? What are the restrictions on 
its growth? What is being done to remove these 
restrictions ? 


js asked to give firm prices for work on a contract 
which may not be completed for several years in 
respect of the various items or kinds of work 
included in the specification. These prices multi¬ 
plied by estimated quantities indicate the total 
tender price and except where there are other 
special considerations the contract will go to the 
lowest tenderer. It is unusual for clients to ask for 
a fixed total price because designs are usually in¬ 
complete at the time of tendering and some 



Modal of Britain's first four-levs! motorway fotsrchsng* now being oonstruetsd by Goetafn for the Ministry of Transport at the 
Junetionof M,4 end M.5 m Almondsbury, Glos. Consulting engineers: Freemen, Fox * Partners in association wfm ftbbart 
F. tSfty. Architect. R E Slater. 


The size of civil engineering works ranges from 
the minor road improvement to the great hydro¬ 
electric works. Some of this work is carried out by 
direct labour by Governments, Local Authorities 
or private companies but the brunt of the work in 
the free world hjk on contracting organisations. 
The contractor normally tenders for work in 
competition with other*. Drawings outlining the 
proposed design, a specification, a bill of quantities 
and condkkms of contract are prepared by engi¬ 
neers who are salaried employees of the client or 
retained as consulting engineers. The contractor 


factors will always be unknown until the ground 
is opened up and construction begins. The civil 
engineer still has to contend with the great forces 
of nature and there are considerable haauurdi to be 
overcome in harnessing them. 

Whilst the above represent the normal pattern 
other possibilities exist to meet the particular needs 
of the employer. An oiler may be made by the 
contractor to both design and construct the works. 
This is easier Where the requirement* pi he 
clearly defined fit advance. The Igrgcrjppft pi the 
work of Richard Goctain (GML Engineering) 


Limited is obtained through competitive tender, 
whether it be for motorways, dams, power stations, 
airfields or industrial work at home or for the 
major contracts in the full range of civil engin¬ 
eering works carried out by the company overseat.f 
However, sometimes full responsibility is taken 
for both design and construction and the company 
has the capacity to provide this service when it is 
in the interests of the employer to do so. 

Overseas countries may also need the provision 
of finance to cover capital expenditure until the 
works begin to yield a return on the investment. 
Costain has developed considerable experience in 
the negotiation and organisation of this kind of 
finance. 

The greatest limitation to the growth of the civil 
engineering industry and its capacity to carry out 
work is the availability of skilled manpower. 
Productivity has risen -steadily in recent years due ^ 
mainly to the use of bigger plant and increased 
mechanisation generally, and this has been the 
main factor in enabling the industry to carry out 
more work in 1964 than “NEDDY" had predicted 
as being possible. It is typical of many current 
contracts both at home and overseas that the 
majority of the labour force arc plant operators 
and fitters. However, other works (for example 
those which are predominantly structural) require 
carpenters and other craftsmen of which there is a 
shortage. More serious is the shortage of skilled 
and experienced management. Costain give the 
highest priority to the training and development 
of managers because it is on this that ^he future 
success of the company depends. ^ 

A second limitation on capacity and improved 
productivity is the amount of research carried out. 
Competition is severe, margins are not great and 
the measures of successive governments using the 
industry as an economic regulator do not en¬ 
courage faith in and expenditure for the future. 
Further, it is an industry in which construction 
and design are normally separated. The con¬ 
tractor, responsible for the majority of the cost of 
the final works, has no direct financial interest in 
design. On the other hand* the consulting engineer 
or designing authority does not normally have the 
turnover to support heavy research expenditure. 

A move to overcome this difficulty has been 
made by the setting up of the Qhrfi En g ineering r 
Research Association with the (making of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, the Consulting 
Engineers and nujor contractors. Negotiations are 
in progre ss to extend this to cover building work 
as well; 

Apaft from financial support and practical 
contributions to this and other national research 
organisations the greatest effort on research by the 
civil engineering company of Costaih has been 
applied to construction methods by means of 
work study, operational research and the design 
and development of new methods and types of 
plant. In addition to its own research into methods 
the Company maintains an information service to 
keep abreast of the latest developments to all parts 
of the world, m 

A condition of sustained Well directed invest¬ 
ment is the main incentive needed to ensure that 
sufficient resources are employed In research and 
training* The quality of the contribution made by 
the industry to society depends on the degree to 
which our major contractor* such as Cfettain 
devote tbemsdvt* to improve productivity. This 
can only 'borne from better trained managers 
directing a more skilled workforce In new and 
better methods of working. ' 
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COSTAIN MINING FROM THE TOP 


/~\PENCAST mining techniques with modem machinery have wide 
^ acceptance throughout the world. The Costain Group, for example, 
is mining copper and other minerals in Rhodesia and coal in the United 
Kingdom. Costain have been continuously engaged in opencast coal mining 
in the U.K. since 1942 and are currently working sites at Westfield in 
Fifeshire and Acorn Bank in Northumberland for the National Coal 
Boa/d (Opencast Executive). 


At Westfield the seams are so banded 
with irregular partings of sandstone and 
shale and so folded and faulted that 
development of the coal deposit has only 
become a commercial proposition as a 
result of recent technical advances. 

In 1957 Costain in association with 
Blankevoort & Zoon N.V. removed some 
four million cubic yards of peat, sand, silt 
and day. The site was flooded and a 
700 ton cutter suction dredger, imported 
in sections and assembled on site, took up 
the material and delivered it through a 
mile-long 26 inch diameter pipe to a bund. 
Never before had this method been used 
to clear overburden from an opencast coal 
site. Currently the task of*winning and 
transporting 6 million tons* of raw bitu¬ 
minous coal is under way. This is the first 
stage in the development of the mine. 
About one third of the output is supplied 


to a Lurgi gasification plant which 
supplies about one fifth of all the gas used 
in Scottish towns. 

Acorn Bank, one of the largest opencast 
coal sites in Britain, was started in 1955 
and when coaling finishes will have pro¬ 
duced almost seven million tons, To 
recover this coal firom depths of up to 230 
feet, one of the heaviest concentrations of 
earth moving equipment in Europe was 
assembled. Among the important features 
from die economic point of view of both 
these operations is the care taken to restore 
the surface progressively after mining. The 
land, when it has been restored, will be 
more manageable from the fanner's point 
of view than it was before. 

But coal is not the only mineral mined in 
this way. In Rhodesia, at the Alaska mine, 
the Costain Group are mining various 
copper ores for M.T.D. Company. For the 



Opencast coal ftfta eurrentty being worked by Costaki at Westfield. 


(emturndfimp. 1) 



pen the men, as opposed to traditional practice 
where the men go up with the b uild i ri g. 

Such a radical departure from established 
practice “ 

reap f “ 



. and a s econd building Is now under 
construction in Holland. 


Rhodesian Iron and Steel Company the 
Group are mining iron pro at three 
different sites-—North and Central Hills, 
and the Orpheus deposit They are also 
quarrying limestone and dolomite in the 
same area. 

This range of operations has brought 
with it experience; of many diffident 
techniques which are applicable anywjterc 
in the world for a wide range of nliadrnl*. 




Mining for iron ora in Rhodesia for the Rhodesian 
Iron & Steel Company. 


COSTAIN 
& PRESS 


Five years ago Richard Costain and William 
Press & Son set up a joint company to combine 
Costain's civil engineering experience with 
Press's mechanical engineering and pipeline 
experience to provide a service overseas in all 
fields of construction but especially for the oil, gas, 
water and chemical industries. 

The experience of this company, both jointly 
and individually, is being used to carry out off¬ 
site refinery work and other projects. 

Last December, for example, in joint venture 
with Morrison-Knudsen of the U.S.A.* they 
provided the management of the construction try 
the Hume Pipe Company of South Africa of 180 
miles of 10 inch pipeline to carry crude oil from 
Beira in Mozambique to Feruka in Rhodesia. 
They have just completed on Gan Island in the 
Maldives a bulk friel installation lor the Air 
Ministry. 

Currently they are engaged in Libya on behalf 
of British Petroleum {ft the construction of three 
oil-gathering centres including gathering lines 
(measuring nearly 140 miles altogether), 
separators, heaters, a generator house, tankage, a 
pumping station, and related facilities including 
housing for operational staff. 

Earlier this month a consortium of Costain & 
Press (Overseas) Ltd. and Stewarts & Lloyds Ltd. 
signed an agreement with the Government of the 
Syrian Arab Republic for the design, procurement 
and construction of a £20 million 400-mile long 
crude oik pipeline. 
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COSTAIN IN GOOD COMPANY 


'THE maximum size of individual construction contracts has shown a steady increase 
in recent years and Costain have been active in joining forces with other companies 
to carry out the larger works. The advantages to be gained by acting in consortium are 
several: the size of each company's investment in capital and staff is kept within acceptable 
limits and the specialist knowledge of the individual companies is brought together on 
the one project to the mutual advantage of both client and contractor. 


This pooling of specialist skills is well illustrated 
by the joint venture of Richard Costain and The 
English Electric Company Ltd. in their construc¬ 
tion of the £11.5 million El Cadillal Hydro Electric 
Scheme for the Provincial Government of Tucuman 
in Argentina. The works when completed will 
prevent flooding of (he Rio Sali, supply water for 
Irrigation and domestic use, and provide 12,000 
kilowatts of electric power in the first stage. 

Richard Costain Limited acted in consortium 
with five other companies when undertaking the 
£32 million Oil Loading Terminal on Kharg 
Island in the Persian Gulf in 1939/61. This was 
built fbr the Iranian Oil Exploration and Producing 
Company, and enables supertankers of 100,000 tons 
and more to load oil brought from the Gach Saran 
Oilfield by a 99-mile pipeline, 25 miles of which is 
under the sea. 

Costain provided all facilities to enable the 
contract to oe carried out; and in association with 
Raymond International Inc., also a member of the 
construction group, built the boat harbour and 
loading jetty. 

A $92,000,000 contract is currently being under¬ 
taken in consortium with Kaiser Engineers and four 
other contractors. This is the Middle Fork American 
River Hydro-Electric Scheme in California, U.S.A., 
for the Placer County Water Agency. 

The scheme covers an area of 700 square miles 
and will harness the power potential of the American 
River and its tributary, the Rubicon. The project 
involves the construction of seven dams, four power 
houses and about 24 miles of tunnels. 

One company with wh 6 m Costain has worked on 
a number of occasions is Raymond International 
Inc., whose headquarters are in New York. 

In 1960/3 the two companies worked in joint 
venture on the Escravos Bar Moles. This contract 
was awarded by the Federal Government of 
Nigeria, and valued at £1 1 million. This involved 
the quarrying of 1.73 million tons of rock and 
transporting it 125 miles to the coast and placing it in 
two moles, one extending 30,000 feet seawards to 
protect the mouth of the Escravos River from the 
effects of littoral drift; and the other as an island 
mole 3,000 feet long. The project was completed 
ahead of schedule despite a substantial increase in 
the amount of stone required due to changes in the 
sea bed levels. 

Another noteworthy contract on which the two 
companies worked together was on the construction 
of the £6 million Rhor-Al-Amaya Deep Water 
Berth inl959/62 for the Basrah Petroleum Company 
Ltd. Here they were joined by a third partner, de 
Long (Overseas) Ltd. 

The Berth was constructed out at sea 26 miles 
from the oil terminal at Fao, Iraq. 

Nearer home Costain has undertaken a number 
of roadbuilding contracts with Higgs and Hill Ltd. 
These include the £4 million Slough By-pass in 
1961/63; the £6.4 million Chiswick Langley Special 
Road in 1962/65 and the £4.7 million Eton/ 
Windsor Relief road begun in 1964 and* still under 
construction. 

Where there are pro s pect s of a continuity of work 
lg some particular specialist field it is worth setting 
up a iomt company on a permanent basis. For 
example, Costain contributes its civil engineering 
experience and William Press its experience in 
pipeline work to a jointly owned company, Cos t ai n 
& Press Ltd. 

Gostain & Press (Overseas) Ltd. are members 


of a consortium with Stewarts & Lloyds Ltd. which 
on June 2nd signed an agreement with the Govern¬ 
ment of the Syrian Arab Republic for the design and 
construction of a £20 million pipeline. This is the 
largest civil engineering scheme ever undertaken in 
Syria. The survey and design will be completed 
within four months and the construction is scheduled 
for completion within 2 } years. 

Another jointly owned company is Costain- 
Blankevoort International Dredging Company Ltd. 


with French and American partners, has under¬ 
taken research work and physical investigations, as 
a result of which they have been able to put forward 
to the Governments of France and the U.K. and to 
the Channel Tunnel Study Group, alternate 
proposals for the building of the tunnel by the f 
comparatively modem technique of immersed tube 
construction. 

Membership of an international consortium 
engenders confidence between partners, mutual 
respect for the methods and abilities of others, and a 
spirit of co-operation which can only have beneficial 
results, not only in furthering the immediate 
interests of the parties concerned but in the far 
wider field of mutual co-operation between nations 
for the benefit of all. 

Looking even further ahead, who knows what 
schemes Costain might participate in during its 
next hundred years? One can imagine all sorts of 
enterprising schemes; barrages across river estuaries; 
gigantic land reclamation in the North Sea; 
electrical power schemes harnessing the tidal ^ 
power of the oceans. Or, more in the spirit of Wells 



OU loading terminal constructed at the mouth of the $h*tt-al-Aisb for I 
International, Contain and Delong (Ovar te e a) Ud. Consulting Eng i ne e r ! : 


Petroleum Company, by a consortium of Raymond 
Randal, Palmar & Tritton. 


Costain’s partners in this case are D. Blankevoort 
& Zooa of Holland. This company undertakes 
dredging contracts in many parts of the world. 

Moreover, joint ventures are not limited to civil 
engineering. Richard Contain (Construction) Ltd. 
is currently in partnership with other companies on 
ventures involving the use of modem building 
systems. One is with W. & C. French at Laindon in 
Essex, where 802 houses are being erected using 
Siporex, a lightweight aerated concrete slab, 
manufactured by Contain Concrete Company. The 
other is with Hollandache Bcton Maatscnappy 
N.V., of Holland, in a jointly owned company, 
Jackblork Intemadonaal. This company has been 
set up to exploit the use of the Jackblock system 
invented by Contain. 

These projects look very much to the fiiture as 
does another Costain sponsored prqjcct for the 
proposed Channel Tunnel. «" y 

In this case Cdetain, in international joint venture 


or Jules Verne, complete cities on several levels 
underground, as the space above becomes filled, the 
weapons of war spore terrifying and aircraft noise 
less bearable. They might be artificially day Lighted 
and interconnected by tube expressways. To build 
them human labour might be replaced by robot 
machinery on a vast scale, controlled by advanced 
computers capable of feeding back data on soil 
make-up,, weather conditi 0 ns, 6 tadb pressures, etc., 
so that appropriate forces are brought to bear 
automatically. 

Whatever the future holds for the international 
constructor, one can be sure that Costain will be a 
part pf It. 

■ h 1 ,n i ■ ■ ■ ■ i 1 ■ i n . . «■ m u ■ ! . —— 

Thoto four pogoeero pert of e 10*pepe server Of ska Cdetetn 
Group. TtowMeytttUofoptkrtoUwt&iepocleioumend 
wHtho m rnM Hopom the Pept* Akhenf Cotfofn 

W0etm*t^9f*+9*ooU.UA0ofoMf. 
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their husbands more frequently and in more 
humane conditions* "Further, much more 
intensive welfare work should be undertaken 
among the one group of prisoners the study 
did find to be abnormal: the growing body 
of debtors, of low intelligence, inarticulate 
I and socially incompetent. They also tend 
* to have a lot of children and a warm family 
life. A prison sentence does not discourage 
them from a life of debt; it merely plunges 
their families more deeply into it. 

LEASEHOLDS 

New Slums 
for Old ? 

S o far, one of the sleeping dogs in 
Labour's election manifesto has been 
allowed to lie: the pledge to alter the law 
governing leaseholds to allow householders 
to buy their houses where they hold the 
property oil a lease of, originally, more than 
twenty-one years. This silence has not 
deterred the societies of surveyors, auc¬ 
tioneers and estate agents from opposing 
enfranchisement, but offering, as a second 
best, some advice On hdw to do it if the 
government should decide to press ahead. 

Enfranchisement, in their view, should 
be available only to leaseholders in certain 
clearly defined circumstances: only 
property on a ground leas$ of more than 
fifty years originally should b«-eligible, the 
rateable value should be less than £180 
(£300 in London) and property in multiple 
occupation, including all flats, and Crown 
lands should be excluded. The right to 
claim enfranchisement should be limited to 


BRITAIN 

leaseholders of at least seven years' stand¬ 
ing. 

The most serious problem is whether to 
allow ownership of existing large urban 
estates to be fragmented through leasehold 
enfranchisement, where the estate is 
obviously suitable for comprehensive 
redevelopment. The societies would allow 
a landlord to resist such claims. Bur this is 
just where hardships are likely to arise. 
Otherwise a freeholder would normally have 
no objection to selling his interest to a lease¬ 
holder willing and able to pay for it 
Indeed, the root of the problem is that 
leaseholders frequently cannot afford to pay 
an open market rent, when the lease expires. 
How, in such cases, could they afford to 
buy the freehold ? If the answer is to 
provide cheap public money or to give them 
security of tenure (at low rents) in some 
other way, then the result would merely be 
10 ensure the perpetuation of slums or the 
development of new ones. 

Blanket leasehold enfranchisement is 
dearly not the answer. The wisest course 
would be to identify—by further official 
study—more precisely the circumstances in 
which hardship arises, and to devise special 
measures to deal with them. More pub¬ 
licity, better mortgage facilities for tail ends 
of leases and security of tenure for tenants 
(but at current rents)—as the Surveyors 
would prefer—are clearly not enough. 
Maybe there is ignorance of the legal posi¬ 
tion of the leaseholder. But what is the 
use of telling a leaseholder that, for the last 
ninety-four years, he, his parents and grand¬ 
parents should have been accumulating the 
money to pay for a new house when this 
lease expires in five years’ time ? They 
didn’t. So now what ? 


®be 6conomtgt 

JUNE 24, 18b5 


INSUFFICIENT HABITATION 


A great deal of public attention has 
been directed for some time to 
the insufficient habitations of a large 
portion of the British people. Too much, 
indeed, cap hardly be said in reprobation 
of this crying evil. It may be pronounced, 
without fear of exaggeration, that a majority 
of our population is lodged in a manner 
injurious to health, decency, and morality. 
... That in some instances cottages in close 
parishes have been pulled down and the 
erection of new cottages prevented, in order 
to diminish the burden of rates, must be 
allowed. ... It seems equally certain, 
. . . that the practical effect of the 
Union Chargeability Bill in this way will 
be in a national point of view almost in¬ 
significant . . . because the temptation 
to pull down cottages, or to repair insuffi¬ 
ciently those that soil exist, arises leas from 
a desire to keep down rates, than from 
another cause which Has at the toot of the 
whole matter. . . . This- cause is the 
uhdeniahle fact that cottage building does 


not pay. Houses intended for labourers, if 
solidly built, or of the requisite dimensions, 
cannot be let at rents which will yield a 
suitable return for the outlay. This can 
easily be shown: a pair of twin cottages, 
each with five rooms, and less than five will 
not properly accommodate a married couple 
with children, cannot in most districts be 
built at a less expense, including the value 
of the land, than £250. Indeed, generally 
speaking, this calculation is too low. Now 
5 per cent on £125 is £6 5s. per annum 
for one cottage; to this must be added 
rates, taxes, and repairs, and we arrive at 
as much as £7 10s., an amount which in the 
rural districts few labourers can or will 
pay. The large class of artisans and 
workers in manufactories earning, with the 
help of their families, from £1 to £5 a week, 
can well afford to pay a remunerative rent 
for house accommodation, but such people 
ordinarily prefer to spend their incomes on 
meat, drmfc, and clothing, cuing compara¬ 
tively little how they are lodged. 

I. , ,i in iLmli, • • ■ 
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Tones in Travail—and Transition 


The Greasy Pole: A Personal Account 
of the Realities of British Politics 

By Reginald Bevins. 

Hodder and Stoughton . 159 pages. 16s. 

The Conservative Opportunity: 

Fifteen Bow Group Essays on 
Tomorrorts Toryism 

Batsford in conjunction with the Conserva¬ 
tive Politics! Centre. 192 pages. 18s. 

The general election of 1950 gave the 
Conservative party a transfusion of two 
new blood groups: the intellectual, pro¬ 
fessional politicians like Heath, Maud- 
ling, Macicod and Powell, and the ex¬ 
ranker, self-made men like Nabarro and 
Bevins. Both played their part in modern¬ 
ising the Tory image, but neither could 
stop the coup ddtat of the old oligarchy 
that put Home into the leadership. 

Why did the new men fail to take over the 
party? One reason was the lack of a rally¬ 
ing point: Mr Bevins’s doubts about Butler 
(“ he hates to take an uncompromising line 
and stick to it ’*) would be echoed by other 
Tories, by no means all of them on the 
party's right flank. But perhaps an even 
bigger stumbling block was the personality 
of Harold Macmillan. In some ways, he 
is the hero of Mr Bevins’s book. When 
Macmillan became Housing Minister in 
19JI he picked Bevins as his Parliamentary 
Private Secretary. This is a job which can 
be anything or nothing, depending on the 
personalities involved. Mr Bevins made it 
something quite significant; he became the 
sort of active political aide familiar on 
Capitol Hill but rare at Westminster. 

Mr Bevins does not flinch, however, from 
three crucial criticisms of Mr Macmillan. 
First, over Suez: having led the charge, 
Mr Macmillan, as Chancellor, suddenly 
sounded the retreat. “ A political acrobat," 
Mr Bevins says he called him. Second, 
the butchery of a third of the Cabinet in 
July, 1962: “ No Conservative Prime Minis¬ 
ter could behave like that and still survive." 
Third, Mr Macmillan's preoccupation 
during the last years with world affairs, to 
the exclusion of domestic politics. 

By then, of course, Mr Bevins himself 
had moved up: he was now Postmaster- 
General, deep in battle with the postmen. 
He claim? Credit for standing up to their 
demands in 1962, and he blames the Cabinet 
itk.gmmb and MrJAaudling in particular, 
for puma^ him.out 6h t|e Umb which so 
ignominious^ crashed under him two years 
later. If Mr Bevins paints a rather rosy 


picture of his record at the Post Office, his 
account of all the back stairs argument is 
salutary. Even more fascinating are his 
revelations of how the commercial tele¬ 
vision lobby fought the levy on the com¬ 
panies. These chapters should be circulated 
to every Tory MP now busily ganging up 
against the BBC. 

Two general failings of this book are 
an irritatingly staccato style of writing, and 
signs that Mr Bevins carries round a size¬ 
able chip on his shoulder. There is even 
a chapter on “ The Establishment,” replete 
with the standard jibes against Etonians. 
But the pole Reg Bevins had to climb was 
longer and greasier than that facing most 
Tories of his generation (his political career 
began as a Labour councillor in Liverpool) 
and to get so far up it argues more 
ability than his critics would allow. 

No doubt Mr Bevins will be attacked for 
washing so much of his party’s dirty linen 
in public, but the Tories should recognise 
that the exercise can be a healthy one, par¬ 
ticularly at a moment when the party is in 
transition. Since finishing his book, Mr 
Bevins has denounced the leadership of Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home, and given his own 
preference for Mr Macleod. Some such 
conclusion was perhaps foreshadowed in 
the dosing words of his book : 

In 1965 the British people will not respect 
us if we merely trade on the shortcomings of 
Wilson and company. They will respect us 
only if we take a good hard look at what we 
are up to—and a good hard look at our¬ 
selves. 

A notably hard look is, in fact, taken in 
the fifteen Bow Group essays on “to¬ 
morrow’s Toryism.” Mr Geoffrey Howe 
sets the general tone : the Tories should 
break away from the “ waiting list society,” 
and re-establish freedom of choice as the 
corner stone of their policy. Other writers 
expand this theme into the different fields, 
always usefully, although not always very 
adventurously. 

The most striking contribution comes 
from the formidable Mr David Howell, 
director of the Conservative Political 
Centre. His ideas for running the economy 
are refreshingly dear. The Tories must 
plump for competition, and this means 
better management and booting the unions 
into the twentieth century. He afgues for 
the extension of plant bargaining (as at 
Fawley and Coryton) as the way to drive 
ahead with the use of new machinery and 
new processes—and plant bargaining makes 
nonsense of existing trade union structures 


and practices, not to mention existing ideas 
about incomes policy. Lastly, Mr Howell 

S >urs cold water on both the Maudlin^- 
each and Brown-Callaghan patterns for 
running the economy in Whitehall. He pro¬ 
poses three Ministries : industry, economic 
planning and the Budget, all under an 
Economic Supremo, the Chancellor. No 
doubt Labour will have fun with this, but 
at least it recognises the essential point that 
divided control at the top simply does not 
work. 

Mr Howell is only 29, but if he is not a 
future Chancellor himself then some of 
Mr Bevins’s fears about the future of the 
party will seem justified. There is one 
slight snag : Howell is an Old Etonian. 

Political Prisoner 

One Hundred and Seventeen Days: An 

Account of Confinement and Interrogation 
under the South African Ninety-Day 
Detention Law. 

By Ruth First. 

Penguin. (Special.) 142 pages. 3s. 6d. 

Many of the things that go on in South 
Africa are horrible ; few of them are sur¬ 
prising, and even fewer match in wicked¬ 
ness the crimes committed by other 
governments in other places and at other 
times. Dr Verwoerd uses a particularly 
mad racial theory to justify his oppression 
of the country’s African population, but 
Hider went much, much further. The 
South African political police have kept 
prisoners in solitary confinement, and the 
prisoners have been roughly questioned 
and browbeaten (and, by some accounts, 
tortured), but this is nothing compared to 
the iniquities of the Russian secret police. 
Political freedom has been so circumscribed 
in South Africa as to be almost non-exis¬ 
tent—yet, by contrast with so many other 
unfree states, it is still possible for a 
genuinely opposed member to be elected to 
the South African parliament (at least by 
whites), and for South African newspapers 
to report some of the barbarisms that take 
place, and to crideise them. 

This light-and-shade dictatorship, this 
half-way house police state kept Mrs Slovo 
(Ruth Fjrst is her maid£h name) locked 
up without trial for 117 days. Her book is 
a straightforward account of her exper¬ 
iences, interspersed with brief accounts of 
the far worse experiences of other political 
prisoners in South Africa. Mrs Slovo was 
not tortured* or even beaten 3 she was 
kept in solitary confinement, but she was 
aUou^d ejertipe gnd,even to argue, abogt 
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Books this month 


R. C. Hethcrington, F.C.I& 

Questions and Ansteeis on 
Secretarial Practice 

K ikar mmuht into ihe methodn and duties of the 
onipanv »ccretnr> is 4 iven in this book, which use® 
the qucbtion and answer torm tor tfieater clarity. 
Student and qualified secretary alike will hmi it 
moat heljtfi ul. 

Pitman Eleventh Edition _ 2$n net 

Edwin Chadwick 

Sanitary Condition of the 
Labouring Population, 1842 • 

The complete text of thi* jrreat seminal document 
of the Public Health moeement with a detailed 
introduction b\ Michael limn, Reader in Econ¬ 
omic Hiatory, Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh University Press _ 70s net 

R. J. Barnes 

Central Government in Britain 

K short introduction to such suhjei ts as the British 
( onstitution, Parliament the (»ovcmment, Po- 
htieal Parties, rbc Monarche, rhe^Civil Ser\ice, 
Central Control ot i manual and Economic Plan* 
ning, the Courts of I aw, etc. 

Butterworths _ 18a net 

Philip Marsden 

In Peril Before Parliament 

The storv of nine trials before Parliament, trom 
tint ot l hurlca 1 10 that ot Lord KusmcII (tor 
bigamy, I'JOl). Much new tmtciial trom the 
Conxnions arihiMH, 

M. Kalecki 

Problems of Economic Dynamics 
and Planning 

The joint eliort ot many atholar* who responded 
to the appeal of the Professor M Kalecki s bSth 
Birthday \nimersary Committee 

Pergamon Presa _ 100a 

O. Lange 

Political Economy and 
Econometrics 

This \olume has been compiled from the numer¬ 
ous contributions received by Professor Lange’s 
ftOth Birthday Anniversary Committee. 

Pergamon Pre— 120i 

E. Vielroee 

Elements of the Natural 
Movement cf Population 

Contents' Mate and movement of population; 
Demographic rates , Structure nt population by 
age and marital status; Marriage and divorce; 
Births; Deaths. 

Pergamon Presa _ 70a 

L. V. Kantorovich 

The Best Use of Economic 

Resources 

Indicates how linear programming methods may 
be applied to the solution ot business problems. 

Pergamon Press __ 100a 

All books advertised in 
The Economist can be obtainedfrom 

THE ECONOMISTS’ BOOKSHOP 
Clare Market, Portugal Street, W.G2 

, Catalogues /re* on request 
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the time of'her daily bath. The pressure 
on her \tas psychological; relentless 
questioning, nagging at her fears of possible 
prosecution on a political charge, or of see¬ 
ing her family imprisoned, or of beui£ kept 
inside for ever. The police were divided 
between the bullies (at questioning) and 
the kindly detective-friend who tried to 
win her confidence. None of Mrs SIovo’s 
experiences can be described as either 
pleasant or as the sort of thing that goes on 
in a civilised country. 

And yet the two further points must be 
made. The first is that, as a long-time 
political fighter, she was asking for it. 
Those who oppose South Africa’s racial 
dictatorship must needs be in a state of 
revolution or war against it; there is no 
call for surprise or even shock when the 
penalties of war or revolution have to be 
paid, especially when the scale of the penal¬ 
ties is so much smaller than m other times 
and places. 

The reason for this makes the secotld 
point: that, $o far, the resistance in 
South Africa has been itself on a small 
scale, compared with other circumstances. 
One day there will certainly be a rebellion 
in that republic, and as certainly the 
measures taken to crush it will increase 
with the intensity of the revolt. South 
Africa started life as a political democracy 
(always excepting the Africans, of course); 
as its struggle becomes the more bitter the 
elements of democracy will inevitably give 
way to the methods of the secret police. 
This applies to all races ; it is the whites 
who themselves are destroying the prin¬ 
ciples that they say make them the guar¬ 
dians of civilisation in Africa ; they are 
destroying that civilisation by leaving those 
who oppose apartheid no option but revolt 
and its counter-measures, and the excesses 
of both. With the next round of rebellion, 
the South African prisons might thus be¬ 
come more like something the old hands at 
the Lubianka in Moscow might recognise. 


What the Charter Did 

Magna Carta 

By J. C. Holt. 

Cambridge University Press, 391 pages, 
illustrated. 60s. 

“ The first great public act of the nation, 
after it has realised ks own identity." 
This is how, in the nineteenth century, 
Bishop Stubbs summed up the significance 
of the Great Charter, whose rerms King 
John and his barons swore to observe at 
Runnymede on June 15, 1215. The re¬ 
searches of scholars of the next generation, 
who owed much of their inspiration to 
Stubbs’s work, uncovered new material and 
produced views that challenged his. Much 
valuable work was summed up in two books 
published early in this century, 
McKechufe’s M Magna Carta" and the 
volume of ? Commemoration Essays ” put 
together tomark the charter’s 1700th earn* 


versajy. Professor, Holt’s distinguished 
weak on the fe%n of Jgjjpg JoJta fits bin 
especially, at its ^othlwnveraary, to re¬ 
view the issues involved in ffin fight of 
more recent research. . < 

His book is a rateable schpterly work. 
At the outset, he seeks to put the charter 
into its proper perspective in the,history 
of England in the late twelfth and cow 
thirteenth centuries. An immense growth 
in the scope and efficiency of royal adminis* 
tration was in this age creating new prob¬ 
lems in the relations of sovereign and sub¬ 
ject* This was largely the result of reforms 
initiated by Henry II; the problems wtfc 
not new in 1215. John's instructions to tea 
judges show that he was well aware that the 
•new efficiency had often been tempered 
with injustice, and th*t> ^whetv he bcapd 
about them, he vtos ready to gtv6 a hearing 
to those who had suffered * it -file, CroWn’* 
hands without due form of legal proem. 
The liberties gfahred in Magna Carta'fo aO 
freemen had been shaped by gf«rtt & of 
similar liberties, in numerous charters pur¬ 
chased by individuals and communities 
from him and his brother King Richard. 
Widows had bought the right to taarry 
freely, counties fife restriction Of the 
bounds of the royal forest or the right 
to have a man of their own choice as sheriff. 
What the crisis in John's affairs after the 
defeat of his anti-French alliance in 12*4 
achieved was an opportunity for his sub¬ 
jects to insist on the generalisation of privi¬ 
leges, which mdny, individually, already en¬ 
joyed, and almost all were seeking. 

The-conditions that produced 'Magna. 
Carta were not, Professor Holt points out, 
an isolated English phenomenon. Else¬ 
where in Europe the extension of royal 
authority raised similar problems and 
evoked comparable reactions. The same 
ion of circumstances forced Frederick 
Barbarossa to guarantee the privileges; 
Sought by the Lombard cities in 1183 ; thq 
end-product of effective royal administra¬ 
tion in France in the reign of Philip IV wasf 
the demand for the provincial charters of 
liberties, which his successor had to oon- 
Cedc. ’ These continental parallels add a 
new dimension to Magna Carta studies. 
But Professor Holt is careful to emphasise 
whait was unique about the English charferJ 
in England at this time the ordinary free! 
men of shire and borough played a far mbre 
active role in the life of die kingdom than' 
their compeers in other realms. Hetice, 
though it was the barons who forced the" 
king's hand, the liberties granted in John’s 
charter had a wider scope than those 
granted by 9ther kings to nobles or com¬ 
munes. They were guaranteed to the free 
men of the realm at large. This special 
quality of the English charter was the secret 
of its importance in subsequent history, the' 
quality which Stubbs, a hundred years ago, 
was* seeking to catch. 


( The book is not without its faults. The 
first chapter will give the general reader aj 
quite false sense of security about the grasps 
pf fechnicaUa of mediaeval administrative* 

"—-- i ~~“s j 
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lack of balance, too, between the very broad 
scope of some chapters and the minute de¬ 
tail of others. Sections of narrative some- 
tithes break off in mid-career. The break¬ 
down of relations between the king and his 
opponents after Runnymede, for instance, 
is traced with care as far as the outbreak of 
civil war, and there stops : the sequel, 
John’s death and the defeat of Prince Louis, 
is taken as read thereafter. But for all 
this, the book measures up to the greatness 
of its subject. The author’s grasp of the 
period and the originality of his approaches 
give this important scholarly work a value 
from which criticisms cannot seriously 
detract. 


Wilson’s Growing 
Uncertainty 

Wilson: Confusions and Crises , 1915-1916 
By Arthur S. Link. 

Princeton University Press . London : 
Oxford University Press . 395 pages. 68s. 

The third volume of Professor Link’s “ Life 
and Times ” (for it is no less) left his hero 
haying pulled back his country from the 
brink of war. The second Arabic crisis was 
passed and American neutrality was saved. 
The fourth volume (whose comparative 
slimness reflects not a reduced scale but a 
shorter span) continues the Perils of Pauline 
through the second Lusitania crisis, the 
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Sussex crisis and the tragic absurdities of 
the Pancho Villa expedition. There is, as 
Professor Link truly observes, no unifying 
theme for these nine months, but one can 
detect a mounting uncertainty of touch in 
the President’s handling of affairs, both 
foreign and domestic: in the careless en¬ 
dorsement of House’s manoeuvres over his 
mediation mission, and in the mishandling 
of Congress over the armed ship rebellion, 
there is a kind of infirmity of purpose oddly 
reminiscent of Roosevelt’s directionless 
drifting during certain phases of a later neu¬ 
trality period. Although Professor Link 
would never allow us to toy wirh such Itse- 
majeste , there is something almost Eisen- 
howerish about all those absences on the 
golf course or those carriage drives with the 
second Mrs Wilson. 

Professor Link indeed combines a reso¬ 
lute determination to let the facts of his 
history speak for themselves with a trans¬ 
parent and engaging devotion to his subject. 
This makes for a biography which con¬ 
tinues as it began as a model treatment of 
its great theme—majestic, spacious, sym¬ 
pathetic but scrupulous—and, what is no 
less difficult to secure, ingeniously carpen¬ 
tered for easy reading. One feels, nonethe¬ 
less, that the mounting dimensions of the 
subject arc soon going to pose excruciating 
problems for this conscientious and com¬ 
prehensive style of biography. As Wilson 
becomes more and more a world figure, as 
well as leader of a nation in war, can one 
still work on the assumption that all can be 
woven around a personal node, that all that 
appears over a presidential signature re¬ 
presents a personal act, that Life and Times 
are manageably one? It is a measure of riie 
success with which Professor Link has sur¬ 
mounted his biographical problems so far 
that one awaits with eager impatience his 
handling of the even more formidable chal¬ 
lenges that lie ahead. 

Contacts with 
Communists 

No Cloak No Dagger ; Recent Quaker 
Experience in East-West Encounters 

By John Miller. 

East-West Relations Committee , Society of 
Friends. 63 pages. 3s. 9d. 

For more than fifteen years the Quakers, 
both in Britain and America, have been 
pioneers in developing contacts across the 
iron curtain, by sending delegations, by 
organising international seminars and 
“work and study projects,” and in other 
ways. In this pamphlet one of them des¬ 
cribes, modestly and objectively, what has 
been achieved and discusses the possibilities 
and limitations of this kind of cast-west 
contact. 

Occasionally the pamphlet reads like a 
useful but rather basic handbook of dos 
and don’ts for intending travellers ; and 
perhaps it does not sufficiently distinguish 
between the minority of convinced com- 
munitts (with whom the Quekfer* pttmm- 
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ably have been most concerned tor establish 
contact) and the majority who are either 
apathetic or hostile to communism. But it 
is well worth reading for the shrewd, per¬ 
ceptive and realistic descriptions of the 
snags and misunderstandings that are liable 
to trip up those who embark on discussions 
and contacts with communists. The 
Quakers feel that their policy of keeping 
their seminars and other discussions small 
in size and accompanied by the minimum 
of publicity has paid off in terms of secur¬ 
ing really worthwhile discussions in depth 
cf difficult and contentious issues. It is to 
be hoped that the experience gained from 
these discussions will be made more widely 
known ; they would surely be of great value 
to all those who arc trying to get a better 
understanding of how the communist mind 
works. 


OTHER BOOKS 

INTERNATIONA!. ECONOMIC INTEGRATION. Bv 
Jan Tinbergen. Elsevier Publishing Co. 161 
pages. 30s. 

The first edition of this book appeared in 
1954 as a revised version of the author’s earlier 
work, ** International Economic Co-operation.” 
This second edition lias been completely brought 
up to date. 

A Concise History 01 the Communis r Party 
of the Soviet Union. By John S. Reshetar 
rail Mall Press. (Praegcr book.) 381 pages. 
50s. clothbound, 17s. paperbound. 

This revised and expanded edition brings the 
history of the party up to date with an 
analysis of the policies and problems of the 
Khrushchev era. 

Nehru: The First Sixrv Years, Volumes I and 
II. Edited by Dorothy Norman. The Bodle\ 
Head. 715 and 623 pages. 105s. together. 

A selection of Nehru’s writings and speeches 
intended to illustrate the development of his 
political thought. The enormous volume ot 
Nehru's published or reported work demands 
a well-edited selection of this sort for all but 
the most serious student. To stop short at 1950 
is no very great loss: Nehru’s thoughts in the 
last fifteen years arc more easily available and 
much less illuminating. 

Development Bank Lending in Nigeria : The 
Federal Loans Board. By Sayre P. Schatz. 
Oxford University Press. 126 pages. 17s. 

A Churchill Anthology: Selections from die 
Writings and Speeches of Sir Winston Churchill. 
Chosen by F. W. Heath. Odhams Books. 720 
pages and 24 illustrations. 35s. 

Yearbook of International Organizations. 
1964-65. (lOtli edition.) Prepared under the 
direction of Eyvind S. Tew. Union of Inter¬ 
national Associations , Brussels. 1702 pages. 

£6 5s. 

The Economics of Development: An Anno¬ 
tated List of Books and Articles published 1958- 
1962. By Arthur Hazlcwood. Oxford Utiiver- 
sity Press. JI6 pages. 12s. 6d. 

The British Economy: % Key Statistics, 
1900-1964. Times Publishing Co. for the 
London and Cambridge Economic Service. 28 
pages. 10s 6d. 

Quite the best source of runs of figures of 
Britain’s economic progress, and the new edition 
of this booklet is much enlarged in scope. There 
are over 200 series, taken back, wherever 
possible, year by year to 1900. Subjects now 
include education, taxation, transport, and 
capital afeoek whh^mor* staaldifdA series. 
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MlimiATERAl 

COMMERCIAL 

DIPLOMACY 

Professor Gerard Curzon 

A comprehensive study of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade and its impact on national 
commercial policies and techniques 
* 60S 


THE CONCISE 
BRITISH FLORA 
IN COLOUR 

W Keble Martin 

*A book for everyone, like 
Shakespeare and the 
Authorised Version* 

NEW STATESMAN 

1,486 species illustrated _ 35s 

TAich(io(jwef)t) 


JUST PUBLISHED 

THE 

MATHEMATICS 

OF 

HONEY 

H. JONBS 

Explains the reasoning umki l> mg 
compound interest tables and 
relates jt to various aspects of 
business life. The author shows how 
Knowledge of the basic mathematics 
of money may bp applied to solving 
problems connected with loans, 
interest mortgages and investment 
10s cased, 15s papciback 


Full details fiom 

BLACKIE & SON LIMITED 

5 Fitihardmge St London. W I 
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k PROGRAMME FOR 
OROipm 


PART '-EXPLORING 1»7«: 
SOME NUMERICAL RESULTS 

Edited bv Professor Richard Stone 



Is a Region 

Lacking in Natural Resources 
Condemned to Stagnation ? 

AREA ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL REDEVELOPMENT^ Guide¬ 
lines for Progi amines’, a recent study by title Orgpusatioo for Econobiie Cp- 
operation and Development (OECD) gives useful irifonyi&tion on the role qI 
the experts and populations m the areas' concerned, the economic problem^ 
they must solve, administrative coordination and the setting up of bod^4fl^ 
I'm omoie economic development. s 


AREA ECONOMIC * 

AND SOCIAL 
REDEVELOPMENT 
Guidelines for Programmes 

116 pages 27 s 6d 

■■■ .. . .. " " '* ——— — — - ■ ■■ . — 

Available in the Inited Kingdom from HER M 4 JESJVS SIATIONERY OFFICE, P.O. Box 569 , 1 ondon S.E.l 
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OUR PRODUCTS 
ARE EXPORTED 
TO 50 COUNTRIES 
THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD; 

STALEXPORT 

sole exporter and Importer of 
steel products and raw materials 
for the steel industry 





Exporter of:— 

Rolled steal products' 

Merchant bars, joists |nd channels 

Wire rods* hoop Iron «nd cold rolled strip 

Hot rolled heavy, medium plates and sheets 

Ship plates 

Cold rolled sheets 

Seamless pipes and Welded tubes, 

black add gshranbed 

Gdlvanfeed sheets plajft and corrugated 

Tinplates 

Rails and Accessories 
High-quality steels 
Ferro-alloys 
Bog iron ore 

Importer of:— 

Rolled steel products 
Iron, manganese and chrome ores 
Ores of other metals 
Pig iron 
Iron scrap 


STALEXPORT 
36, Plebiscytowa 
Katowice, Poland 
Cables: STALEX Katowice 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


The world’s bourses continue weak. London has seen a marked rise 
4 in industrial bond yields as funding speeded up. 

Sterling has survived its most recent knock; scattered purchases had 
by Thursday jacked the spot rate up 4 cents over the previous week's 
post-budget tow. 

Further credit relaxation in France : the ten per cent ceiling on 
increases in bank lending will be lifted on July ist. 

All of the common markets financial centres are combining to raise 
Europe’s first truly international parallel loan—an equivalent of $215 million 
for Italys state electricity authority. 

Cocoa and sugar prices have fallen to postwar lows—and in real 
terms are lower now than during the 1930s. 


I 


SHAKE-OUT IN THE AIRCRAFT 


INDUSTRIES 

Technically, aircraft design is in a 
state of flux ; never has there been 
so much uncertainty about the right 
size, shape and speed of both civil 
and military aircraft 
Employment is falling, except 1 in- 
France. Worse can ht expected 
when customers have decided— 
probably within the next eighteen 
months—their next round of re¬ 
equipment. Meanwhile, more 
complicated aircraft require greater 
concentration of resources in fewer 
hands, making it increasingly diffi¬ 
cult to justify small aircraft indus¬ 
tries on strategic grounds. Hence, 
production is polarising between 
Russia and the United States. 
Aviation lobbies are out in force 
for the impending round of mili¬ 
tary and civil orders that will 
decide which companies, and in¬ 
deed which aircraft industries, sur¬ 
vive the 1960s. Question of the 
minimum viable size of industry 
has become vital for Europe since 
the combined European aircraft in¬ 
dustries, including Britain, would 
still be substantially smaller than 
the American and—-by inference— 
the Russian. 

There is no sign that the decline in 
employment is, or will be, checked. 
Numerically, orders are falling be¬ 
cause performance and produc¬ 
tivity have increased and buyers, 
military and civil, can therefore 
make do with fewer. Rising cost 
forces them to do this even if they 
do not want to. , What buyers are 
looking for are aircraft to replace 
civil jets that came into service 
nearly eight yetffs ago-, And mili¬ 


tary aircraft to replace second- 
generation jet fighters, typically the 
much-abused Lockheed F-104 in 
Nato. Choice is confusing. 

Civil Aircraft 

Bigger, or faster? Jets produced 
4-fold jump in operational produc¬ 
tivity by simultaneously doubling 
size and speed. More modest mere 
doubling of productivity expected 
next time by doubling either size 
or speed, but almost certainly not 
both. Doubling speed by going 
supersonic is said by manufac¬ 
turers—but not believed by cus¬ 
tomers—to be no more expensive 
than flying at current speeds. This 
also raises problems of sonic boom, 
flying schedules and capital invest¬ 
ment. Earliest date for supersonic 
service unenthusiastically put at 
mid-1970s ; the majority of airlines 
hope never, but are preparing for 
the worst. Supersonic market 
could devebp Into straight fight 
between American (probably Boe¬ 
ing) steel aircraft, heavy but big, 
and Anglo-French Concord, Hghter 
but smaller and marginally slower. 
Both have around 2} times the 
speed of sound, 1^400 to 1,500 
miles an hour. But in spite of con¬ 
fident assertions, there is no firm 
betting on Concord’s completion.^ 
The alternative of doubling size 
became possible when the Ameri¬ 
can gpvf mritent invited bids, to be 
awarded in August, foe glint Jet 
wfrtty freighter Capable of con¬ 
version to 500 passengers, earned 
at fow unit cost (say, tfipde-quarters 
current Atlantic* fires): Three 
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American giants are all in the bid¬ 
ding ; there is no European equiva¬ 
lent but a Russian, cruder and 
slower, version was shown at Paris 
last week. Civil version would 
need new fuselage, since military 
loads rcquife heavy, stressed floors 
and other oddities. Some airlines 
guess this doubted siae it the next 
civil aircraft, with supersonics the 
one after. For the less ambition* 
Boeing and Douglas will both fly 
250-seat versions of current jets 
next year, with extra sections cut 
into fuselages. 

Military Aircraft 

Simple choi ce of fester, faster, com- 
mesa ny amvw os 
F-lll v 


"variable sweep" wings (ee on 
Boeing supersonic). Is this the afl- 
purpose aircraft? No one quite 
knows. Mon glamorous aircraft 
now building is Lockheed's 2^000- 
mile-an-hour, three-times-Bpeed-of- 
sound fighter cum reconnaissanoe 
aircraft; but k has old-fashioned 
fixed wings. F-zn’s virtue it to 
combine fast and slow flying effi¬ 
ciently with a big reduction in air¬ 
craft size and cost OwfGdahf 
the initial surprise that k work* 
atr forces now ask themselves 
whether this means they can get 
by on one aircraft alone. Industry 
k rapidly getting on to variable 
•weep baxutwagon; Anglo-French 
version scheduled for production 
four to five years after F-nt, 
Paseionale French lobbying So stem 
Britain away from F-m ee bqr 



Rmhk F*ui order would < 

Ctfftril seriously scopefifc 
take-off, rime “rariebU 
' M aircraft can get ia «ad 
of Writ MWcee prenoariy j*> 
id flnecMrinc aircraft 

4 W T iSl jJ fliMArlrMrit t »Vsf nlf til* 

nmm is pattfcaUrfy ini 4 eptc* 
ringer ia doubt PiuunfaMng b> 
tereat in vertical take-off work 
Is apparent in Europe. In America, 
"vto* work h confined to queers 
looking aircraft designed Cm bush 
wen which cell for slow-flying 
ability from which new dase of 
- counter-insurgency M aircraft 
emerging, mostly weird In shape, 
a& American. British claim ia that 
email, slow jets are adequate: this 
fern, 


• highly 

• MM 

An thm ludhmffhm 

More Ameticmi companies are < 


peered to leave the industry, bring¬ 
ing a further drop in employment 
(150,000 have left in six years). In 
Britain, cancellation of TSR 2 and 
other aircraft has not yet produced 
threatened decimation of tne indus¬ 
try. Wide assumption of merger 
between the air frame manufac¬ 
turers Hawker Siddeley and 
British Aircraft Corporation. But 
indications suggest BAC is seeking 
firmer tie-up in France. Reports 
of financial link-up with French 
nationalised Sud 


It would be good for Anglo-French 
relations but bad for government 
plans to have only one aircraft 
company. Meanwhile, French in : 

allies^ refusal to^buy^?rencZ mili¬ 
tary aircraft Like rest of Europe, 
France is beco mi ng increasingly 
dependent on Britain or the United 
States for engines. 

All countries are competing for 
German business. Federal govern¬ 
ment is discreetly encouraging} 
mergers in fragmented German 
aircraft industry into north and 
southern production groups; 
British, French and American Boe¬ 
ing commmy are wooing these with 
offers of joint products but Federal 
government shows no indination 
to spend sums required for modern 
aircraft development Two sur¬ 
prises have been the success of 
sm all Dutch Fokker company in 
selling 321 dvil aircraft, mainly 
abroad, and Swedish policy of self- 
suffidency in military aircraft 
Funds have been recently allocated 
for 800 new Saab Viggen fighters, 
tot no export potential because 
Sweden is not member of Nato. 
Outakfe Europe, Canadian aircraft 
ft "<**> wpported by 
British cgdugaericaa parent cora- 
Jjaniee. But Indian aircraft indua- 
iavishwith 

SoVtat Onion 

Ae an export competitor, Russia 
hae probably been under-rated in 
the West On range of aircraft and 
missiles in production, k rivals 
American industry but market is 
much smaller. American industry 
is supported by huge civil sales, 
almost a western monopoly of 
them, that Soviet Union has not 
got Allow for this, and for prob¬ 
able more wasteful use of labour, 
and reasonable assumption is that 
Soviet aircraft industry is slightly 
smaBcr than American. Soviet 
dvfl aircraft are behind western in 
design aod finish, bur not so far 
behind as they were a decade art. 
Soviet raleOfnethods are abo catch¬ 
ing up, and Bkety to tngtoa* im¬ 


pact outside' communist, blo^k 
price if not perfonpance. Better ^ 
provision of spares would, no 
doubt, make Soviet aircraft more 
•popular among growing African 
airlines; India, a sophisticated 
buyer, is very satisfied with Soviet 
helicopters, discussing buying 
Soviet airliners. 

Next Dacadft 

This could see further substantial 
reduction in siae of the American 
industry ; even four major aircraft 
design companies seems more than 
future military requirements de¬ 
mand. The all-purpose, variable 
sweep aircraft could accelerate this 
by reducing the number of typef' 
on order and increasing production 
runs. This welcome prospect of 
revetting current trends towards 
higher development costs spread 
over smaller and smaller orders 
(only 116 American supersonic 
bombers ordered, only 150 British 
TSR 28 contemplated against per¬ 
haps 1,400 all-purpose F-ifis) 
should not be lost on Europp. But 
even this cannot get round the un¬ 
pleasant fact that European pro¬ 
duction for the European market 
is uneconomically small and of 
dubious strategic value. Were it 
not for quite justified suspicion 
of American bullying (European 
buyers have tales to tell) European 
governments outside France would 
probably pull out of the aircraft 
business. Ae it is, they dare not. 


i * \ 
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Can your 
distribution 


system stand 
the test 


of time?, 


A'Vs' ■ ■' CJ S- '•sfeV.v* . 


If it can’t, 
KLM can save 
you money 


f 







Time Is money. A saying that is particularly 
true of a distribution system. For example: 
safety stocks held to cover variations in sales 
whilst fresh stocks are on order. The longer 
the lead-time, the larger the safety stock that 
has to be held, and the higher your inventory 
carrying costs - a factor which already eats 
away between 15 and 35 cents of every sales 
dollar. Shorten the lead-time and 
you can cut down om.st^ks* release 
precious capital for ; re-investment 
and reduce other inventory carrying 


costs. So time is important. And air transporta¬ 
tion is the obvious way to save it. Which is 
why we at KLM have developed the *Test of 
Time', a system designed to streamline your 
distribution system and save you money. 
More than 100 international companies id 
Europe and North America have already 
benefited. Some of them may be yd& com¬ 
petitors! For more information write 
to KLM Freight Department, SPL/ 
. MV, Amsterdam International Air¬ 
port, Holland. 



ROYAL DUTOH iMRUNOO 
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How safe is it? 


ii. 

COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE GROUP 


All the skill -lit the world can't rule out the pdd 
mlschanoe. that’s why you 1 insure all Vour normal 
risks in' private and business life. Why not go one 
better and take out these insurances through 'the 
Commercial UnloQ Assurance Group? They oover 
all insurances. They're big. they're reliable and thf/te . 
friendly. . , . - • 

V HEAD OFFICE: 24 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
Numerous branches throughout the country—consult Vour local telephone directory 
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Fuel: Seminar for Bosses 


Chairmen of Britain’s fuel industries—and power’s 
ex headmaster—rehearse an argument about national fuel 
policy, before an electrified audience, in a stately 
pleasure-dome at Brighton 


A lthough total consumption of fuel in Britain is growing 
by something under 2 per cent a year, the amount of 
fuel converted into electricity is growing by about 61 per cent 
a year and consumption of oil* by close on 10 per cent a 
year. In terms of primary fuel, each of these fuels at present 
account for about the same prpportion of Britain's total, about 
29 per cent. Put it in terms of over-simple arithmetic: how 
long before Britain consumes nothing else but electricity and 
oil ? The answer: probably never; put together, they have 
to level off before the total of their consumption cuts the 
curve of likely total national fuel consumption. But if they 
are going to slow down, they need to hurry up about it. Go 
on as they are, and in theory th|y could be supplying all the 
fuel Britain uses as soon as 1973. 

Lord Hinton, who quit the top brass of Britain's fuel indus¬ 
tries at the end of 1964, pointed this out to erstwhile colleagues 
and rivals at a rather remarkable Electrical Power Conven¬ 
tion conference at Brighton this week. This annual 
convention, normally a worthy but somewhat self-congratula¬ 
tory effulgence of electrical engineers, this year had its doors 
darkened by the top brass of the oil, gas and coal industries, 
come to tell it why on the whole they thought they could do 
many things better than electricity can. (This was, inevitably, 
the doing of the Electricity Council's chairman, Professor Sir 
Ronald Edwards, an accountant turned economics don turned 
top businessman, whose unique impact upon British industry 
in our time has been achieved partly by treating his career 
as a long, continuing seminar in industrial organisation.) 
The association, in accepting this tinaccustomed framework 
* Other than under power atatidn boilers 


of confrontation between die country’s major fuels, had chosen 
better than in advance it could perhaps have known. This 
British government is moving, albeit still crabwise, into more 
of a deliberate “ national fuel policy ” than any recent,one 
has been prepared to admit to for close on a decade (the near 
decade, that is, since Suez . . .)• To provide a platform to 
bear the arguments rehearsed—in much the same way as these 
same gendemen would put them in the Energy Advisory 
Council of the Minister of Power—was well worth the atten¬ 
tion of any one fuel industry. The conference would have 
been glad to hear what Mr Fred Lee, Minister of Power, 
made of all this himself. But Mr Lee, politely, would not 
play: nobody, be opined at the conference dinner, should 
expect a sound fuel policy to be developed overnight. 

Lord Hinton, seeing the British fuel industries in deeper 
perspective as he retreats from them, diinks the key problem 
they face in the long term is 

whether the growth curve for electricity or the growth curve for 
oil will yield more in the change of trend, which both must accept 
to accommodate themselves within the curve of total energy 
demand. 

The is not exaedy the problem as some others at the con¬ 
ference—say, Lord Robeps and Sir Henry Jones—are accus¬ 
tomed to see it. What is supposed to have happened to coal 
and gas ? Well, Lord Hinton, with an overweening magnani¬ 
mity to take their breath away, feels that electricity can afford 
to take coal on board (to work its passage). As to gas, he 
ranks that as 

an organisation which is ameBorating, distributing' ibd'hWfcet- 
ing those oil products which can most conveniently be stild 
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through it. If the industry were not nationalised it might well 
be a subsidiary of the international oil companies. . . . 

That takes care of gasification from oil. Gas from coal Lord 
Hinton, realistically, regards over time as a goner. Natural 
gas from the North Sea ? Well, Amoseas, Conch and NAM 
would be glad to argue that that pertains to the petroleum 
business too. 

This adds up to a well-articulated (not necessarily conclu¬ 
sive) argument; for the electricity industry, a challenging one. 
For count along with electricity the other, direct uses of coal, 
and you get a much less triumphant growth curve. And add 
to oil the output of the gas industry (ignoring the coke it no 
longer wants to make): the oil curve rises even a shade more 
steeply. So these liquid and gaseous “ fuels of convenience ” 
can be ranked as gaining fast on electricity plus coal. 

Hide the cables 

Lord Hinton’s greatest original contribution as Chairman 
of the Central Electricity Generating Board was not, as some 
would have it, to turn upon nuclear power the cold eye of a 
poacher turned gamekeeper. It was to persuade the supply 
industry to take amenity seriously. Nobody at the top of 
the industry before him ever really worried about festooning 
Britain with a 30 mile mesh of high-voltage overhead trans¬ 
mission lines ; nobody else, even now, could tell this confer¬ 
ence of electricity addicts 

I have seen the steam plume from High Marnham’s first 600 
megawatt set reaching 25 miles across ccuntry, and I sometimes 
wonder how far the steam plume from our 2,000 MW sets will 
be visible ? 

Nobody else as close still to the supply industry, perhaps, 
quite realises that this industry’s bounding future might be 
deliberately hobbled over the years to come by a society that 
can afford to avoid visual irritation—unless the industry thinks 
practically about which cables can be put underground instead 
of standing pat on its comfortable cost comparisons that prove 
how much more expensive “ undergrounding ” is. It is: 
many times more so for say kV transmission lines, several 
times more so for lower voltage lines, possibly not very much 
more so for certain low-voltage local distribution lines. Lord 
Hinton cited American utilities that now accept the need to 
put all such lines underground and reckon that some of these 
may not cost more than say 50 per cent more than overhead 
distribution systems. His own advice: that the CEGB and 
area electricity boards should get together in putting a higher 


proportion of all new cables underground in future the 

least possible addition to final consumer costs.' ,' 

Nevertheless, subsumed within Lord Hinton's “ electricity 
plus ” versus “ oil plus n comparison there is a large shorter- 
term problem. How much coal wiU remain within the elec¬ 
tricity ambience over the here-to-1985 period he was discuss¬ 
ing is most uncertain. And whatever coal cannot be used 
for electricity generation, as the years go by, certainly cannot 4 
readily be dumped anywhere else in a free market. So the 
aggregation of coal with electricity begs many questions. 

Lord Hinton thinks that wise tolerance should be shown by 
the electricity industry towards its main hitherto supplier of 
primary fuel. But he does not want the supply industry to 
give coal a “ permanent crutch as an alternative he sug¬ 
gested somewhat vaguely some manipulation of the fuel oil tax 
to raise a levy on fuel oil burned for electricity ^generation 
and make this payable to the Goal Boad. Dubious economic 
reasoning, as Sir Ronald would have and no doubt has told 
him (“ I would very much hope that the future arrangement 
between the coal industry and the Government may be such 
that any special help would come from the latter and not be 
sought from the fuel buyers.”) Sir Ronald had been arguing, 
reasonably enough, that as regards fuel oil duty the electricity 
industry (which pays it) should be put on an equal footing 
with the gas industry (which does not); preferably, by taking 
the duty off electricity as well. He also argued, again reason¬ 
ably, that the gas industry ought to have the same financial 
objective—as regards return on new capital investment, any¬ 
way—as electricity: at present it has to pay rather less. Lord 
Hinton’s idea of earmarking (and perhaps even increasing ?) 
the tax on fuel oil used by electricity and giving this direct to 
coal would not contribute much—except perhaps to bring the 
“ oil burn ” at power stations down faster than Mr John Davies 
of Shell Mex and BP is resigned to its declining anyway 

Find the money 

Looking to the seventies, Lord Hinton presented two 
alternative CEGB projections (see the right hand chart) of how 
nuclear generation might grow ; and hence of how much room 
in the growing power market there might be left for conven¬ 
tional fuels—basically for coal. Neither of these show power 
station demand for conventional fuels levelling off before, at 
earliest, the late seventies ; but it should also be noted that 
both are based on the CEGB’s usual exponential forecasting, 


CONVENTIONAL & NUCLEAR ELECTRICITY 

(jkltarnttivt forecasts) mn tons coal 

*** equivalent 



Electriuty and direct uses of coal, in 
1963, accounted for about 56 per cent of 
the primary fuel that Britain burned ; oil 
and ga$ (leaving out coke) for about 38 
per cent. But the liquid and gaseous fixeb 
gre expanding much faster than electricity 
and the solid fuel that it is so far, in Britain, 
largely mide out of. Within a decade* the 
main growth element in electricity geno*a* 
tion is however likely to be nuclear. The 
chart on the right shows how the growth qf 
auplear .capacity, on ^terpatiye * 

^ sumptions, might affect Ijot coal 

4 and Oil in power stations, * At jSmhfetin this 
' yreefc, Mr Stanley Brown, of thO* 

$*id he doubted whether coa^ sales * 
to electricity, noto just on JO million tons 
a year, would ever exceed 8a million tons 
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without any of that moderation by the early seventies-that 
according to Lord Hinton's basic argument is inevitably going 
to happen. (And both projections look, too, as if they were 
drawn before the new cost estimates for Dungeness “ B ” 
came in.) 

As to the much cheaper nuclear power now promised, Lord 
Hinton welcomes if. He has some misgivings that for both 
* the AGR and the rival water cooled and moderated reactors 
“ the rate of technological advance may be no faster than in 
the conventional field ”—though longer experience and the 
economies of scale as the nuclear stations are built bigger 
should go on bringing their costs down somewhat. But his 
main uncertainty is economic. Unless capital costs of nuclear 
stations come down closer to those of other power stations, 
this fine of advance for electricity will involve making the 
most capital-intensive industry in the country, so far growing 
much faster than the economy in general, significantly more 
capital-intensive: 

The vast capital requirements of the electricity supply industry 
are already its greatest enemy in the competition which if faces 
and I believe that no reactor system which has high capital cost 
can be confident of an unrestricted future even though its unit 
costs may be attractive. You may not be able to afford the most 
economical plants if the capital cost comparisons are similar to 
those now envisaged. 

Concentrate on the Midlands 

Ah, for a fuel with no capital costs! But look, who comes 
here ? It is Lord Robens, hastening back across the Atlantic 
to remind these rude electricals what a piece of work is (coal- 
fired) man: c 

The contiibution of coal is certain because the reserves and 
productive capacity are aheady there. There is no dependence 
on the discovery of new reserves or of new techniques, no depen¬ 
dence on additional capital ro finance exploration and extend 
capacity. 

Thf* is coal’s strongest short-term argument: that its core of 
efficient, highly mechanised Midlands capacity, in which 
virtually all the investment for primary capacity has already 
been sunk/ could, by the fullest exploration of techniques 
already in hand, produce some 185 million tons of coal a year 
perhaps even more cheaply than today. 

These pits are already firmly profitable. So Lord Robens 
can argue that his industry (i.e. these pits, once the unprofit¬ 
able tail of inefficient mines is gone) will be able to produce 
an output as high as today’s at decreasing marginal cost. 
Decreasing short-term, that is. If the capacity of these pits 
had to be kept in being over time, presumably sizeable primary 
investment would eventually have to begin again ; but as 
Lord Robens is prepared to admit when out of the front line, 
perhaps it never will. After five and then up to 15 years from 
now, he can argue that British coal will look a good deal more 
competitive than it does today ; and 

In the years following 1970— the years when fa power starion 
begun now] would require its fuel—it is very unlikely that the 
relative costs of the fossil fuels will follow the pattern of today. 

Is it so very unlikely ? Well, at any rate it is possible (and 
the oil companies’ own claims about their own vast capital 

* pic National Coal Board continues to invest sonic £80 million a year ; 
bur it can be argued that a sizeable proportion of this, the normal 
“ development ~ of an extractive industry* is really an inescapable current 
charge on mining and hardly “ investment ”>at all. (This, admittedly, 
applied to the vast lotah of past investment as w ell.) 


requirement* for. massive expansion ifind*cQZ3Qq^aiot* abdut 
their falling vratei of profit; ido give' lord* Bracks a. handle 
for arguing that raising the capital they need will cost more 
in future). But regardless of all outguesses? about 
that, there probably is ? present case fatea$ipg;tbq burdens 
on British $o3I somewhat further—in time^ad jn.dgprneu 

And give coal a chance ^ ^ 

Part of this case is a matter of equity (or rather. Lack qf 
equity). The National Coal Board got its original capital 
assets pretty cheap ; but since then it has invested, partly j$t 
Government behest, hundreds of millions of pounds to create 
tens of millions of tons of annual capacity that nobody, 
not even Lord Robens at his most hopeful, imagines it will 
ever now need to use to the full. The customary structure 
of a British public corporation, with no equity capital, obliges 
it to pay interest on all that capital, without the chance to 
write off its losses: it can close the mines, but has to go on 
paying the interest. The Government should, and probably 
will, write down the Coal Board’s capital substantially, to wipe 
out this part of its interest burden. 

Beyond whatever relief that can be calculated to give—and 
it could be substantial—there is, further, a case for tempering 
the wind to the Coal Board, on the social argument that it 
is closing down inefficient mines as fast as it can and letting 
miners go in tens of thousands with a quite remarkable avoid¬ 
ance of trouble over redundancy. Also, a limited argument 
for insurance against some currently unforeseeable rise in the 
cost of imported fuel, and a feeling that the nation owes this 
brave, battered industry a sporting chance. Both are obliga¬ 
tions, or luxuries, which this nation can perhaps choose to 
afford, for a few years more at any rate. But if so they,are 
national obligations—not duties owed by the intermediate and 
final consumers of fuel in Britain. It is high time that a 
British government decided to replace its present ragbag of 
coal protection—bans on American coal and Russian oil 
imports, fuel oil taxation, ear-stroking for the electricity and 
gas industries, directives to public authorities to prefer coal— 
with more direct support to the industry, to enable it to meet 
the competition of these other fuels at their free market 
prices. (The ragbag supports quite a lot of uneconomic co^l; 
20-30 million tons a year according 10 one recent estimate/ 
and some other experts would guess it at two or three times 
that.) 

Write off a sizeable tranche of the Coal Board’s lost capital, 
and for whatever else is needed, temporarily relax it* financial 
objectives over a time-limited period. (One advantage of a 
nationalised industry here is that you can forgive interest 
payments, without actually having to go in for the open subsi¬ 
dies that are being given to all the other cod industries of 
Western Europe, and which Lord Robens like any good 
manager detests as liable to demoralise an industry that needs 
to keep its heart up.) Otherwise, let the fuel industries really 
compete freely for once. The only argument for not making 
the aid direct, and gQingnn protecting coal in the current cum¬ 
bersome and distorting way (pace Mr George Brown’s rumb¬ 
lings) is import-saving on balance of payments grounds. And 
as to that, is it the value of coal that needs adjusting? 

* Questions of Fuel Policy. PEP. 6s ; 
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Japan: Reflationary 

Japan’s financial troubles are very 
different from Britain’s: yet in 
a sense Japan is the most sensitive 
point of the sensitive world economy 
of 1965. Our Tokyo correspondent 
reports 

tretchjed across the entrance to the Tokyo Stock Exchange 
building last week was a long string of folded white 
paper notes containing ShLto prayers intended to ward off 
evil spirits. They were part of a local religious festival. Inside 
the building, 4 s ohce-busy clerks lounged or chatted to fill 
in their idle hours, there was evident need of some means 
of chasing away the “ curse " that has forced trading lower 
than it has been in six years. Whether and when this situation 
will disappear depends mainly upon the semi-emergency 
steps taken by the government and the Bank of Japan. 

The Dow-Jon0$ index dropped to a six-year low of 1055.60 
last week despite public knowledge that the Japan Joint 
Securities Company is again prepared to prop up the market 
with guaranteed Bank of Japan funds. The finance ministry 
and the Bank of Japan have workedoyt an emergency arrange¬ 
ment t0 commit Yen 140,000 million to securities houses to 
meet the mounting cancellations of investment contracts. 
Five major life assurance offices will invest Yen 25,000 mil¬ 
lion in the market and the Bank of Japan Yen 40,000 million 
in public and corporate Debentures held by ten investment 
trust companies especially badly hit by selling by small 
investors. The Bank of Japan is also to conduct open-market 
bond buying operations up to a total of Yen 100,000 million 
during July. These steps have temporarily stopped the 
panic sales by small investors, and many economists believe 
that the market rieed not get very much worse and could 
improve if some clear cut spurs are provided. But any real 
recovery in the market to above the 1,100 level could result 
in further heavy selling. The government has warned the 
securities houses that they must prepare to meet suffer operat¬ 
ing requirements resulting from the recent revision of Title 
III of the securities trading law, which goes into effect on 
October 1 st. 

At the same time stern steps have been taken by the Bank 
of Japan towards former executives of Yamaichi, the securities 
house to which the Bank erf Japan lent Yen 12,000 million in 
special unsecured emergency loans to prevent it going bank¬ 
rupt, Apparently 15 or 16 former Yamaichi executives will be 
asked to return a total of more than Yen 300 million in retire¬ 
ment allowances (or the equivalent in private properties). The 
Bank of Japan is naturally angry that Yamaichi executives 
voted themselves an average of Yen 20 million a head in 
golden handshakes before leaving the sinking ship. 

Meanwhile Japan has a new finance minister, Takco Fukuda, 
who has replaced the stronger Kakuei Tanaken, now 
Secretary-General of the ruling Liberal-Democratic party. 
Mr Fukuda is working with the Economic Policy Planning 
,Council (a small group established recently by Prime Minister 
Bisaku Sato), to try and induce industry to trim excess inven¬ 
tories and increase sales. Industrial recovery is still some 
distance away because business, and the general publfy have 
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Rescue ? 

iost confidence in Japan's vaunted economic miracle. It was 
this realisation that prompted Mr Fukuda, long an outspoken 
critic of high economic growth, in conference with the 
Governor of the Bank of Japan, Makoto Usami, to agree that 
the official discount rate should not be reduced. Instead, the 
Bank of Japan took advantage of the release by the government 
tp local government bodies of tax revenue disbursements of 
Yen 110,000 million, which flowed temporarily into the call 
market on June 14th to put pressure on the banks and short¬ 
term discount houses, to bring down call rates (previously 7.3 
per cent per annum) by 0.365 per cent. At the time, the 
banks reluctantly agreed to lower loan interest rates by the 
same margin. Additional steps to bring down thp call rates 
and thus lighten interest burdens are planned, possibly by 
July, with the eventual goal around 5.84 per cent. The 
bankers see these moves as the advance of more government 
controls, and are resentful. 

TDut the new finance minister is trying deperately to 
encourage industry to consolidate and reorganise. The 
government itself is carefully considering first relaxing the 
anti-monopoly law ; and secondly embarking on deficit financ¬ 
ing. This would involvetpAriial abandonment of the tj-yc&rr 
old " Dodge line,’' the anti-inflation principle of a nominally 
balanced budget (which does not prevent the balance bring 
struck after crediting an expected increase in fiscal-receipts 
based on the projected rate of economic growth). Although it 
is still thought unlikely that Japan, now in a deep tecession 
mood, will formally adopt deficit financing, the fact that the 
government would consider it is an indication of the strength 
of business demands for large slashes in corporate taxes. 
Both Mr Fukuda and Mr Usami, supported by the Prime 
Minister, want to issue a limited amount of national bonds, 
possibly next year. Prime Minister Sato, now helping his 
party’s campaign for the upper house election of July 4th by 
making a series of political speeches, said on June 13th that 
the government “ should not sit back complacently on the 
principle of a sound fiscal policy, but must consider the need 
for a more abundant life for the people." He suggested in his 
electioneering speeches that overseas issues of local govern¬ 
ment bonds and issue of national bonds would provide the 
money to effect “ qualitative improvement" of the economy 
and make large-scale tax cuts possible. The Economic Policy 
Council has now decided to speed up public works construc¬ 
tion, promote ship construction, ease loans to smaller busi¬ 
nesses, promote exports on a deferred payment basis, and 
increase overseas aid. 

So the Sato government seems to be moving cautiously 
toward inflationary measures to stimulate the stalled economy. 
Although the ratio of government liabilities to gross 
national product in Japan is no more than 3^ per cent, most 
financial circles, and some members of the Fiscal Council, an 
advisory body to the Finance Ministry, are seriously opposed 
to the internal bond issue plan.. They are convinced that the 
banks will have to shoulder the burden of bond absorption at a 
time when a grave overloan situation exists. It also has been 
pointed out that there is a possibility of a budget deficit of 
about^Ytn 100,000 million (£100 million) in fiscal 1966. 
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Japan's balance of payment* » still strong enough to that the <net capital inflow will be barely Yen foo^oqct sail* 
eli min ate excessive feats, but the net inflow of foreign capital, r -lipn in tbe current fiscal year, dthongb tbs novenaent 
consistently favourable over a period of three years, bas now had previously reported that a Yen 250,000- million inflow 

reversed itself. There was a deficit of $36 million in the net would just cover the payments -deficit in oon-£apital trahs* 

international payments balance for April and a deficit in the actions. Exports in April wert up by no less tiuun 29 

long-term capital account of $13 million. This was due per cent over the same period of last ye*r^ oven *0> 

primarily to the dollar*saviag programmes of the Johnson there may now be a substantial net payments deficit this 

* administration on the world capital market, to the decline of fiscal year. ' 

Wall Street and to the caution that Western Europe is There bas also been a serious outflow of Euro*doflars and 
exhibiting towards loans and investment in Japan. These other short-term foreign deposits (now about $1,266' million) 

factors became more evident last week when selling pressure in Japanese foreign exchange banks. Some Japanese bank* 

on the market mounted as blocks of foreign institutional have already had part of their Eurodollar deposit* withdrawn 

investors’ holdings were liquidated. Sales from abroad last by their European clients or have been faced with detaapd*. 

month, at an estimated 16 million shares, were four times for higher interest when soliciting new deposits. But the net 

the average for the first months of the year, another bearish outflow of short-term funds may be ascribed, in parL to m 

factor. policy decision of the Bank of Japan and the finance ministry 

Business firms, with profits declining, are now encounter- to reduce dependence on such funds. Even so, Japan sefetst 

ing difficulties in raising funds in the United States and likely, for all its trading strength, to feel an increasing 

in the tighter money markets of Europe. Indications are payments pinch. 
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CALLAGHAN AND GISCARD 

Meeting of Interests ? 


T he unlikely Anglo French monetary 
dialogue that Mr Wilson began in 
Paris a couple of months ago may yet bear 
surprising fruit. At any rate, M. Giscard 
d’Estaing’s visit to Mr Callaghan last week 
led to the French finance minister expound¬ 
ing the French position in considerably 
more acceptable terras. Major points that 
emerged were: 

Initially, the French envisage the collec¬ 
tive reserve unit (Cru) they propose com¬ 
ing into being alongside existing official 
holdings of dollars by Group of Ten coun¬ 
tries. The Americans would then have 
a period of a few years in which they could 
cither reabsorb the outstanding dollars by 
running a surplus or else pay them off with 
gold and Cm. 

The French recognise that the big sterling 
balances held in London by sterling area 
countries do threaten the pound in times 
of difficulty. They would be prepared to 
give favourable consideration to a proposal 
to take the balances off Britain’s shoulders 
and consolidate them in the International 
Monetary Fund. They would reject any 
plan to do this for outstanding dollar bal¬ 
ances, which have arisen in a quite different 
way. 

M. Giscard d’Estaing will announce new 
French proposals for supplying long-term 
capital to the developing countries at the 
annual meeting of the IMF and Work! 
Bank this autumn. 

It is not known yet what form these last 
proposals will takf, bat they will presum¬ 


ably go some way towards meeting the 
British objection that the Cru would do 
nothing for the poorer countires of the 
world. 

Clearly, it would be a big help to Britain 
to be relieved of the overhang of sterling 
balances. And the creation of Cru alongside 
the official dollar holdings of the Group of 
Ten might be managed so as to offset defia¬ 
tionary effects from the disappearance of the 
American deficit. Actually reabsorbing out¬ 
standing dollar balances would be an un¬ 
pleasant task for the Americans. However, 
it should be possible to get agreement on 
simply placing a ceiling on them initially, 
which was the original French suggestion. 
And the official dollar balances held by 
Group of Ten countries represent a far 
amilkr burden for the United States, in 
relation to n at™”! income, exporting power 
and existing American reserves (supple¬ 
mented, as they would be, by the biggest 
slice of the Cm) than the sterling balances 
represent for Britain. 

The big difficulty about the French pro¬ 
posal—which M. Giscard d’Estaing has so 
far done nothing to remove—is that the new 
units would have to be created by a unani¬ 
mous decision of participating countries, 
an<j individual countries 9 judgment of what 
was needed to avoid a deflationary situation 
would certainly differ. The present con¬ 
tinental European view, as one French 
official put it recently, is that each country, 
needs to Uve closer to devaluation—but as 


exchange rate adjustments ire usually 
thought too embarrassing, the other adjust¬ 
ment mechanisms must be used quickly 
and effectively. Britain and America are 
not so persuaded of the virtues of a tight 
rein. This could cause constant disagree¬ 
ment over the amount of Cru needed 

EUROPE'S CAPITAL MARKETS 

One Loan in Six Centres 

D r HERMANN abs, of the Deutsche 
Bank, has long advocated spreading 
the burden on Europe’s capital markets by 
dividing large international loans into 
tranches floated simultaneously in several 
financial centres, each in the currency of 
the issuing centre, and with variations in 
terms of issue rather than loan coupon to 
even out yields and thus reduce prospects 
of undue arbitrage. His proposal is now to 
be tested after a fashion with a loan for 
the equivalent of %n$ miffion for the 
Erne Nazionale per l’Enerria Elcttrica, the 
Italian state electricity authority* Separate 
tranches of this ate being offered in each of 
tbe six Common Market countries. All the 
bonds cany a 6 per cent coupon and have 
a maturity of 15 years, although amortisa¬ 
tion by drawing will reduce the average life 
or the issue to 9i years. However, since 
the Italian tranche amounts to about three- 
quarters of the total, it is a market mech¬ 
anism, rather than the maiket's resources, 
that is now on trial. 

Tranches of 100 million Deutsche mark 
(J|a5 million), 25 million Dutch guilder 
($6.9 million) and 30 million Luxembourg 
francs ($0.6 million) are being publidy 
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offered at 95 per cent for a yield of 6.52 
per cent to maturity, or 6.72 per cent 00 
an average life of 9± years. The Belgian 
tranche of zoo million Belgian francs ($2 
million) is the only one being privately 
placed, but apparently on terms approxi¬ 
mately equalling those for die German, 
Dutch and Luxembourg tranches. 

The Italian tranche of 100,000 million lire 
($x6o million) is being issued at 96 per 
cent, but die practice of Italian state enter* 
prises of paying out borrowers at a 
premium or 1.2 per cent above par on 
redemption means that die yields here will 
be about the same as those in most other 
centres—provided the bonds are held to 
redemption. Obviously the higher issuing 
price could cur into die yield <0 those in¬ 
vestors in Italy who sell their bonds before 
redemption. 

The only true Variation in issue price 
is for the French tranche of 100 million 
French francs ($20.3 million) which is 
being offered at 95I per cent for a yield to 
maturity of 6.475 per cent, or one on 
average life of 6.65 per cent. This makes 
some allowance for the fact that interest 
rates in the French bond market are cur¬ 
rently somewhat lower than in Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Germany or Italy, although 
no such allowance has been made for the 
tranche being issued in Holland, where the 
level is lowest of all among the Six. 

In practice, this latest issue bears out 
the critics of parallel Joans who complain 
chat borrowing costs must tend to rise to 
those prevailing in the most expensive mar¬ 
ket when more than one market is used. 
Since the most costly of the six markets is 
currently the Italian, the borrower in this 
instance does not suffer undue hardship. 
Indeed, the Ente Nazionale per TEnergia 
Elettrica’s 75,000 million lire ($120 million} 
20-year loan floated on the Italian market 
this January was issued on the same terms 
as the present loan, with a 6 per cent coupon 
and at a price of 96 per cent. 

k has still to be proved whether this 
technique will suit a borrower other 
than one whose own market happens 
to be a costly one for raising funds. Yet 
the present experiment is a far more 
ambitious trial of Dr Abs’s proposal than 
last year’s flotation of a loan equalling $61} 
million in Zurich and Frankfurt for the 
Japanese Government. At that time 
inflation in Belgium and the Netherlands 
made it inopportune to issue tranches in 
those countries, so diet the burden was 
spread for less widely chan was originally 
hoped. And in the case of that loan, mar¬ 
ket prices have since moved very far apart. 
The Zurich tranche, issued in February 
1964, consisting of 50 million Swiss francs 
($11.4 million) carried a 5} per cent coupon 
and an initial selling price of 98 per cent, 
but whs being quoted in the market this 
week at 103}. The Frankfurt tranche of 
DM 200 mMlkm ($50 million) with a 6 per 
cent coupon and an issuing price H 99 per 
cent last June was being quoted this week 
at 96}. < 
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PAKISTAN BUDGET 

Being Nice To 
Business 

T he budget that Finance Minister 
Mohammed Shoaib has just presented 
to the Pakistan National Assembly repre¬ 
sents a neat balancing trick. The £21 
million deficit at existing rates of taxation 
is wiped out, but only just, by the expec¬ 
tation of increased revenues—two-thirds 
attributable to new taxes and one-third to 
improvements in collection. The smallness 
of the tax increase came as a surprise in 
view of the stipulation made in the third 
five-year plan, which comes into force on 
July x, that central and provincial govern¬ 
ments would together raise £225 million 
through additional levies during the plan’s 
life. 

Businessmen are now heaving sighs of 
relief. Their principal spokesman, Latif 
Jamal, president of the federation of 
Pakistan chambers of commerce, expressed 
deep satisfaction as much with the budget’s 
realism, as with Mr Shoaib’s reiteration that 
private enterprise will continue tot hgve 
maximum scope consistent with the national 
interest. But if businessmen were pleased 
that corporate taxation had by and large 
been left unchanged, others were not. 
Headlines in the Pakistan Observer 
shrieked: “Common Man Hit Hard: 
Budget Reflects Ultra-Capitalist Approach.” 
This was only to be expected, since Mr 
Shoaib has relied wholly upon indirect 
taxation to raise additional revenues. Levies 
on kerosene (widely used in rural areas for 
lighting), cigarettes and cloth could hardly 
be popular, especially in the context of the 
concessions that the Finance Minister has 
offered to thewealthier people. Maximum 
rates of personal taxation are being cut down 
and investment allowances increased in 
several directions to incourage share¬ 
owning and new housebuilding. But the 
outcry that greeted the kerosene levy, par¬ 
ticularly loud in East Pakistan, has already 
forced him to withdraw it. 

Mr Shoaib did, of course, express con¬ 
cern over the glowing concentration of 
wealth and economic power. As be said, 
the stage has now been reached when this 
raises problems not only of social justice 
but also of economic efficiency. But he 
hopes to tackle the problems through non- 
fiscal measures, such as selectivity in indus¬ 
trial licensing and amendments to company 
law requiring Wider public participation in 
new share issues. Hie aim is to create* 
greater opportunities for new entrepreneurs, 
but big industrial families are neither to be 
liquidated nor denied participation in future 
growth. They are to be pushed and cajoled 
into using their large resources for creating 
new capital-intensive industries which 
Pakistan badly needs anyway. 

Monopoly Moderated 

S pecific antirmpnopoly measures are 
also promised, to diaeohffcgA vertical 
integration'of manufacturing with distfi- 
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feutiort and the' interlocking of foattckland 
industrial capital. Bi it in skuatioirawhere 
monopoly is unav©id#bl*--Pafotto my fit, 
this stage be able to afford only one plant 
* of a kind-—Mr Shoaib promised that the 
public sector would come in to safeguard 
the national interest. Tins need not mean 
state ownership, but only its participation 
in the capital structure, as in the case of 
the 500,000 ton steel plant at Karachi which 
a group of businessmen hopes to put up. 
And to brake his meaning even clearer, Mr 
Shoaib recalled President Ayub*s words 
ridiculing fancy slogans about socialism. 

The dominant Impression left by the 
budget is Mr Shoaib’s keenness to maintain 
the fiscal status quo . This may be because 
the economy is passing through a vulnerable 
phase when an ill-judged move cdlild throw 
it out of gear. First and foremost, bad 
weather affected the jute and cotton crops 
which account for the bulk of Pakistan’s 
foreign exchange earnings. Aggregate agri¬ 
cultural output in 1964 was no higher than 
the previous year. East Pakistan’s rice crop 
fell short of the all-time record set by last 
harvest, while wheat production in West 
Pakistan was static. Prices naturally came 
under pressure^ more so because of the con¬ 
tinuing expansion in money supply—14 per 
cent up in March 1965 for the third suc¬ 
cessive year. To counteract this, Mr Shoaib 
raised bank rate from 4 to 5 per cent simul¬ 
taneously with the budget, and thus supple¬ 
mented the credit curbs imposed by the 
State Bank in January. 


COCOA CRISIS 

Worse Than the Thirties 

C ocoa prices, at under £100 per ton, 
are now down to their lowest level 
since the second world war. In terms of 
purchasing power, cocoa is worth as little 
today as in the depths of the depression in 
the thirties. Output is rising about two- 
and-a-half times as fast as consumption (a 
25 per cent increase in production in 1965 
is likely tQ meet with only a ten per cent 
increase in consumption). Half a million 
tons haye been added to world stocks since 
the dramatic rise in crops began in 1959 
as a result of new plantings and better 
disease control The whole economic future 
of countries like Ghana is threatened, 
because they are heavily dependent in cocoa 
sales for their national revenue. A year ago 
the Ghana Cocoa Marketing Board was 
paying £100 itt. a ton for main crop 
cocoa to the farmer and getting nearly twice 
as much for it, the difference going to 
finance Ghanaian development. Now the 
farmers’ price has been lowered to 
£93 68. 8d. a ton, but even so the board’s 
margin has practically disappeared. 

/ The low prices will not do much, unfor¬ 
tunately, to stimulate consumption* Most 
cocoa is a raw material for chocolate manu¬ 
facture, thd because coofeOtionera buy in 
bulk and boy ahead, thert is always a 
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cwoptii -tuft suttrifledforlon* aaregi to 
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price or sto^tWrptodiicts, M<*e<*rtr, 
ftt xtstay t developed sottottk®, coilfecaxtoery 
carries high rates of or 

6t teiH*y ” caxarioa~-ovei so P 6 * Ant of 
the r sate price it not uncommon. So 
dmnges in the "price of cocoa do not tenth, 
even in the long run* in anything Ukn com¬ 
parable price changes tot cofifeafedety 
The various Ututed Marions committees 
that have toosfikred the problem recently 
have peeked tor two of the more imme¬ 
diately applicable remedies^-a reduction in 
taxes (in this they have been supported 'by 
confectionery manufacturers £n the de¬ 
veloped countries) and help ftotti eastern 
Etyropei Including Russia, Where annual 
consumption is only 360 grams a head, 
compared With 2,poo gfaibs hi some western 
countries. In the meantime, the only bright 
spot in thejrictura is in the East. Japanese 
Output of eating chocolate in 1964 wasr 3 i\ 
per cent above the previous year's level, and 
m Australia, though usage is still tiny, 
cocoa bean grinding? In the first quartet of 
1 955 Increased by Over 3b per Cent frqpa 
last year's figure., 

GOLD 

South Africa's 
Nightmare 

S otrm Africa's importance to the world 
as a supplier of gold is aejf^ide&t, 
even though the essential value of the gold 
is frequently questioned. The value of the 
gold to South Africa raises no questions at 
all: it accounts for about halfof the 
dountiy’s £500 million exports. Which is 
why the steep increase in gold production 
gives such profound Satisfaction. Last 
year’s output, 29 million ounces, was more 
than twice the output of ten years ago. How¬ 
ever, all mines have finite lives, and the lack 
of significant additions to the country’s 
reserves after years now of extensive ex¬ 
ploration—some mining engineers are 
gloomily prepared to say that no new reefs 
remain tobc thn threat 

of the ulSwra waPpeBratee^bf^nlc in¬ 
dustry. The companies admit that produc¬ 
tion will decline, hut not how tost. A , 

A report in Wdf(t*Mmttg s 

gives one engineer’s estimate r Alj ugtt g no 
major discoveries, no further help for 
marginal mines (quite amumptioto, 

bearing in mind the "recent 

actions) km mMiSAim dtf^AtiSferdfeold, 
peak production of 30 million ounces is pre¬ 
dict M for roblL and thereafter a rapid fall- 
off until, to 1987, gold production Is about 
8J million Ounces. This is almost certainly 
far too pessimistic: the Free State mines 
alone codd M producing mote than thric. 
(Present rdfetvea hi the Free Start Ife esti¬ 
mated at 250 million ounces and last yefcr 
the mines’ output was TO mfltfoh ounce?.) 
Moreover, last year’s total production of 29 
million was 9 per cent tip on the year 
before and the 30 million mark should be 
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end doubts about die economic Outlook 
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indicator FELL 1.3 this week (to June 
23 rd),, 
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* Changes relate to this iveclts figures, but these, 
except fir the metal group, are provisional because 
'notations for tea and wool are not yet available 
' last week . . .. .... 


pdt'qrfnHatibii^ tb'lfa^te/bllfi&aglf more 
slowly, for several yean yet—Anglo 
American reckons that it will reach a pew 
in five or ten years—<ad thereafter decline 
relatively slowly. ' • 

But whatever the figuring, the problem 
is there. And it is intensified in this highly 
labour-intensive industry (nowhere more so 
than in the old mine* of the East Rand that 
the government ia moving to preserve) by 
the rising costs of labour ahd the constant 
drift to mote attractive, better-paid light 
industry The prospects of a new discovery 
or of an increase in die price of gold are 
incalculable : an indteoae would alter the 
picture completely, bringing in many 
millio n, of tote of low grade ore. There¬ 
fore, companies are taking their own ways 
out, as they mustj and investing hi other 
minerals or in industry. Bat (he toag^etm 
problem is still the gove mn knt’s, whose 
mrin strength in the world annul from the 
gold the country Mils. Even if im*tad*tic, 
the sortey In VTWd Afttifig vtfH heve 
served some porpme if it spurt die govern¬ 
ment into publishing in own estimates in 
reborn!. 


SOVIET AGRICULTURE 

Baulked by the Builders ? 

i 

R BCkNT Soviet changes in the allocation 
of budding materials give some indi¬ 
cation thee the grandiose {dans tot solving 
Russia's agricultural problem art running 
into dfiBcuht.1 When the dfanawste first an- 
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developments suggest i_^ _ 

have yet tofind* sadanmwy asriVBrmjhis 
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Beth at present and*, it Srapeatt.'-nr-lhe 
futum, the xdleedve farms tWwewwMH* 
worttuction teams organised groups of 
*s«»S7-wi8 be mfwmtime lee tgfere than 
Arif the construction la curat ?Mn t * la 
1964 they carried cut iavestnten* Wdtth 
“* thsn ,3 bdlioo roubles (£1,000 JtaU- 
(i). This ywt’i plan target is no higher, 
us may be because the, new policy Was 
announced , wo late to be woorpofatsd Into 
this year's, targets, but it, is much more 
bk$ly to be the result , of tech of mpridty. 
In dm fint, quarter ,«f 1965 the plah was 
°™F 80 P** cent fulfilled, for the constmc- 
tion rndustty as. a nmole, la die past* the 
allocation ofconstruction materials to.thsse 
kolghoz, orpamsatifini.. figi ham eiecaed 
largely outside the crated planning mecha¬ 
nism, The near regulatteps put the aattboz 
construction units on moo? or Jess the ^ 
footing as Ac rest of t&e industry: materials 
will now be allocated to them centrally. 

This is a predictable Stiffen 
a scarcity situation. It amounts to a fqrm 
of tecWmgj\Ir may\ft tiMiainitianriif 
ensurmg that die desired order of priorities 
is observed. But judging from past emieri- 
, saco, the rMatroetecaim of ttmthdfeed aUo- 
catfam maj^ bp in c wat fai y tha^acopa-Tor 
adreinistretivo odcUla and atecteaaMhfc 
reduce rather than hwateha eariemWm the 
couatractiou industry! lb also msa a re¬ 
turn to the ’old, well-tried ttetiMr CMher 
than e Willingness -to b l faerif fte n t with 'the 
much discussed market wchuofonM. 

Fart of the problem ifim in the (nahtiity 
of the oonatraotihn industry to cope with 
the tasks demanded of it. it is already 
fully stretched with die housing programme 
and the building regained for the rest of 
the growth plan. In the past year or so 
there have been a number of report, % the 
press complaining of irteOcfetey. AIM the 
building materials iadtiattim term Med to 
expand kt the rate r*dUirc<f/ Gfrifc a bottle¬ 
neck of this sort, tte Industry era oopa with 
the demands of the new ruMd eeteadfitiba 
pragrteame only if demand from MM* Mo¬ 
tors of the economy U t tthte i Or B it ten 
irwrease pradoctivwf «tpdfiatet)R ^ hr of 
crane potidoafip impessJMe te ndati! the 
housing pragrammt S tee gb u sn u ne ut is 
finally to give terBwMf mimmm e new 
deaL There ere pe e itW pressure groups 
re resin the > Mhetfen of investment 
sllo cstio ns to tednstay or defimes. The 
only Mention WatUd tRiear to lie At ndteig 
puwucthrity, which the new regutadctis 
seem designed to prevent. TheremWdVi- 
denm that the new leaden Or dlHrihunis- 
tremra fa Oosplaa have made any rijpaWtent 
altetation fa the relative priority dOMtded 
tO agricultural investment. And the -'ACw 
agricultural potiey may remain unfufisSed 
as a result. 1 
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Win the US Build in 
Britain ? 

S omebody blew the gaff On US govern¬ 
ment proposals^ apparently made 
privately in London, to consider building 
nod-strategic' naval ships in British ship¬ 
yards. The proposals seem to have formed 
part of the discussions going on between the 
two countries over two-way defence orders 
But the leak last week started a predictable 
slanging match between shipbuilding in¬ 
terest^ in America and Britain. The 
Americans argued that British shipyards 
could not produce the standards of quality 
control demanded by the US Navy; the 
British shipbuilders, equally naturally, 
declared that they could. In spite of the 
harsh reality that American shipyards are 
far less competitive than British ones and no 
longer strategically valuable, owing to 
increased air freighting of military equip¬ 
ment. The proposal may not get through 
Congress now that the affair is out. But 
k was a nice thought. . . . 


EXPORT CREDIT 

Germany Plays It Cool 

Frankfurt 

BtMANY's growing current account 
deficit hap stimulated complaints from 
industry that far more limited export credit 
facilities ate available to it than to its foreign 
competitors. In fact, export credit is 
neglected nowadays—a fact chat dates from 
tiie time when West Germany always had 
an embarrassingly high export surplus, and 
the authorities did not think it advisable to 
boost exports further. They do not see any 
reason now to change their stand, when 
the domestic economy is already overheated 
and die long-term balance of payments out¬ 
look seems healthy. 

Most complaints are about the length of 
credit available rather than its cost. Export 
credit, guarantees granted by the govern¬ 
ment through the Hcrmes-Krcdttvcr- 
skhenmgs AG are the basis of German 
expect finance. They cover all important 
economic and political risks, including ex¬ 
change and transfer, the risk of a mora- 
\ torium in the purchasing country and the 
willingness to pay of a foreign government. 
Exporter* themselves must take on a certain 
proportion of risk* varying between to and 
10 per cent according to the type of risk. 
Five years la generally the maximum term 
of the guarantocs but a recent ruling allows 
the tenn to be extended to eight years 
in seme cases in trade with communist 
countries. < 

Usually* the money is put up by the 
Atfffnbr-Kredit AG (AKA&*an association 
of German hanks* The AKA can call on a 
tmUlCbunt line of DM 300 million (£27 
hffintote) with the Bundesbank for items for 
periods of between one and four years* and 
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the exporter has to finance 40 per cent of 
the value of the delivery himself (whereas 
in Britain he usually gets 100 per cent of 
his money on delivery). At the moment, 
such credits cost 5 per cent per annum. 
Another much bigger fund of about DM 
1.7 billion (£150 million) is placed at the 
disposal of the AKA by the banks for longer 
terra financing. Credit from this source 
costs 6i per cent, and the exporter has to 
pay a commission of \ per cent per annum 
between the time the agreement is signed 
and the credit is used. Loans run for up 
to five years and more in special cases and 
the exporter need only finance 20 per gent 
of the value of his delivery himself. The 
Kreditanstak fur Wiederaufbau is another 
institution concerned, in a limited way, with 
granting export credits, principally long¬ 
term, often in a joint operation with AKA. 

Special institutions for short-term export 
finance are not very highly developed. Most 
often, firms use normal bank credit in this 
sector. The only special arrangement in 
existence here (also meant, however, for 
financing imports and merchanting busi¬ 
ness) is the prime acceptances, which has a 
maximum term of 90 days. Prime accept¬ 
ances can be discounted at rates about 2 
per cent lower than those for normal 
acceptance credits. 

GERMAN INDUSTRY 

Shadows Over the Ruhr 

Ditiseldorj 

slow but steady change in the image 
of the Ruhr area has been taking 
place. The industrial heart of Germany, for 
more than a century synonymous with 
economic vigour and expansion, begins to 
beat more faintly. And the pessimists can 
point to developments that threaten to 
make the Ruhr area something of a 
depressed area in the midst of a boom¬ 
ing and flourishing west German economy. 

Coal and steel have traditionally been the 
two main pillars of Ruhr industry. But coal 
has been suffering from the effects of the 
mighty oil wave for years. The government 
has helped maintain an output of 140 mil¬ 
lion tons a year only with difficulty and sub¬ 
stantial support, with unprofitable pits 
dosing and stocks piling up to over 8 mil¬ 
lion tons. Steel production is still expand¬ 
ing* but more slowly Than consumer goods 
industries. Increasingly steel is feeling the 
impact of the European common market’s 
successive lowering of tariff barriers. Now 
almost a quarter of all steel used in 
Germany is imported—but the steel 
^industry can still utilise 88-90 per cent of 
**its capadty of 40 million torts a year. 

The consequences are obviouf North 
'Rhhi^Westptuffifl, whoae centre ft the Ruhr, 
lags behind the other Lander in its econo¬ 
mic development: while industrial produc¬ 
tion had more than trebled in Badfen- 
Wfirttemberg during 1950-64 and risen over 
five-fold in Havana, it had risen $pst i8o per 
cent in North Rhine-Wc&phanfcL This Land 
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also is the only one in which industrial ont- 
ployment has actually fallen* The fiO a pdal 
impact of all this has been very igrave. 
Load taxes on company profits* the main 
source of municipal incomes, vary with the 
financial capacity of local industries: no 
wonder that in Leverkusen, the seat of the 
flourishing chemical plant of Bayer, thetax 
yields DM 500 per head of the populatiON^ 
while in the mining town of Heme it yields 
only DM 87. The same pattern dm be 
seen in the take from personal income taxes 
—especially as mining offers few jobs for 
women so that the double-wage-eaming 
household familiar elsewhere Is Fare in the 
Ruhr. 

Of course, the way out of this impasse 
would be to switch over from basic to con¬ 
sumer goods industries. A good deal is 
being done in this direction. Opd has 
opened up a new plant at Bochum ; Krupp 
has entered, with typical energy, the realm 
of consumer goods production and has 4,000 
items on its production line. But there are 
practical obstacles. The coal companies are 
big landowners in the area. They have often 
purchased land well beyond their actual 
requirements to avoid paying compensation 
for damages from underground digging. 
This, not to mention their political influ¬ 
ence in municipal councils, often enables 
them to block the establishment of new in¬ 
dustries in the area. 

The authorities of North Rhine-Westphalia 
hope to turn the tide by an administrative 
reform that would offer the area such 
help as can be given by national or regional 
planning. In April the authorities published 
a plan to create a new seventh district 
(Regierungsbezirk) comprising the whole 
industrial area; it is now split up between 
three of the other six districts. At the $ame 
time regional boards for economic develop¬ 
ment, which so far have led little more than 
a shadow existence, would be re-activated, 
and the eleven existing boards amalgamated 
into seven, corresponding to the 
administrative districts. 


The June issue oi 

RUBBER TRENDS 

contains special reports on 

Carbon Blaek 
to Europe 

and 

Rubber In 

Sabah and Sarawak 

< \ , , 

with an examination of currant trends in Franca^ 

W. Germany, Canada and the Philippines together 
with the World Balance and Sher regular features 

further information can be obtaioeql bom; 
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Air BP fuels British United at Madrid 

Before their swift, 600 m.p.h. crossing to South America, the VC-10's 
Of British United make a quick call at Madrid's busy Barajas Airport. 
Here, as in many places elsewhere, Ajr BP fuels them immediately. 
Air Bp serves British United as it serves a great many of the world's 
leading international airlines—with fast, efficient fuelling. 



Burroughs equipment sets 
thafe why leading businesses 





BURROUGHS B129 CARD READER unit reads 
1,400 cards per minute. It reads 51-, 60-, 66- 
and 80-column cards of standard or postcard 
thickness stock. Cards may be added or re¬ 
moved while operating. Capacity of input 
hopper and output stacker is 2,400 cards. 



BURROUGHS DISK FILE is the fastest large- 
capacity random access file availahle today. 
Any account can be brought out of the file in 
an average of l/60th of a second. Storage 
capacity can be built up, as required, in 
economical modules. 


At the rate of two per day, leading 
Jlx. businesses like EDP Australia Pty* 
Ltd. (Commercial Date Processing Ser¬ 
vice) are installing Burroughs Electronic 
Data Processing Systems, Why? One big 
reason is Burroughs on-line “super 
peripherals'* with the highest perfor¬ 
mance standards in the industry. 

Consider the Burroughs Card Reader, 
a high performance unit that reads 
columns serially by photoelectric sensing 
at the rate of 1,400 cards per minute. It 
has buffered card input and immediate 
access clutch for optimum operation. 

The Burroughs On-Line Disk File is 
a random access device that offers high 
storage capacity, high performance and 
reliability unprecedented in memory 
systems. It stores up to 480 million 
alphanumeric characters. It is five times 
faster than any other random access 
storage. Any account can be accessed 
in l/60th of a second. 

Centralized records stored in the Disk 
File can be tied in with remote locations 
to provide instant updating of account¬ 
ing records and instant response to 
interrogations. 

There is much more to the Burroughs 
story . . . the recently announced 
On-Line System that greatly facilitates 
banking transactions and provides an 
instantaneous data communications net¬ 
work at low cost. There are such EDP 
features as simplified programming, 
multiprocessing, 3-in-l processor com¬ 
mands ... to name a few. 

For details, call ypur Burroughs'Man. 
Let him demonstrate how the Burroughs 
EDP equipment that is setting new 
standards of excellence can help solve 
your data processing problems. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS 



m « 



AUSTRALIA— EDP Australia Pty. Ltd. (Commercial Our B280 has been fully operational for some time 
Data Processing Service) reports, “When we decided to now, and we are more than convinced that our choice 
order the Burroughs B 280, after studying all available was correct. The backup provided by Burroughs leaves 
systems, we were of the opinion that the Burroughs com- nothing to be desired, and we like the B 280 so much 
puter was the finest and most up-to-date on the market, that we have deckled to order a second system.” 





south anna-ox bazaars pm) its. (leading 
group of chain stores) reports, “The tech¬ 
nical performance of our Burroughs B 200 


System and the backup support provided by Burroughs 
make us very happy with our choice.” Within three 
months of this initial installation, O.K. Bazaars ordered 
two additional B 200 systems. 


HANCt- SOOB0RE AUTOOfMS FRAHUISI (welding 
equipment manufacturer, division of L'Air 
Liquide) reports, “Our Burroughs B 283 
EDP System issues 1,000 invoices in 3 hours plus pro¬ 
viding detailed statistical data. The first month the B 283 
issued the complete monthly statistics and accounting 
work twelve days before the usual deadline.** 


CALL YOUR BURROUGHS MAN for information on Burroughs 
EOF Systems and the world's most complete Uneof business machines 
including computers, accounting machines, check protectors, calcu¬ 
lators, cash registers and adding machinas. Burroughs Corporation, 
International Division, Detroit 32, Michigan, U.S.A* Cabfa BURAD. 
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W WEN the glee over a 

PAny being heavily fiu$4 this week 
for pnqe-fixiag dies down* , there will 
still b<S'Ag hairrf 
Meg^\^d@pfjflr fo?^mp<gfy 
worry ( w*r. , Bfcr Oti* is ihe Mt dme^w: 
suet fipes h$Vc been" imposed; ft. is afso 
the, first ‘tijihe that the Restrictive Practices 
Court h^shad a case of this sort to deal 
with. Rfehard Thomas and Baldwin is the 
largest of eight corn panic s—-all members of 
the GalvAnized TaiA: Manufacturers’ 
Association—that had admitted to breaking 
their undertakings, givfensftyeafs ago* rlQt 
to enter again rato price jagreetn'Cnts (see 
The Economist, May aind). The breaches 
were entirely' wilful' and the Court, while 
accepting that $h some Cases the individuals 
responsible were igftO^ant that they wete 
brcafcfiig their companies’ fcfidertakfngs, 
insisted that Jt Is the rcspitaribifiV of 
. companies to ke^p their mi^ojees informed 
of sudif undertakings* (In the case off 
Richard Thomas and Salitown, the man¬ 
aging director had" no ekcu$^ smee the 
gettertd hi^hger' Conceded kCpt him 
informed of the fc&npan vV market^Hggmg 
activities,) As a result, the companies were 
fined £totn 060, ranging from £2,000 to 
RTB’s £2jso6d • '* ’ - 1 * 

More important than the size of the fine 
—any company breaking An' * undertaking 
tti this way Plight gues* th&t it; would take 
mote than A hdmbte Apology to appease the 
Court—is the exteririoa of the Courtis 
interest tO an infbfthation agreement. This 


is the sq^i?f open pfiCA arrangement, &ot 
jogfrwm umfer ite BeSirictiirt Practices 
k Aft*whw.^.omippwler ,-aini|iiy,- agree 
, inftNn^l^ eachotjper informock iuid 

chirks no threat of; fepd action against 
i^mber&th«t step gut ofMne. Many cxist, 
inoffensively, bpt always in danger of 
Slipping over the line from informal 
chatting tp ‘‘-jmAgeaieQtfc” Such arrange- 
meow wercw firmly puUcd into the orbit 
of the R^pBNWT of Restrictive Practices 
(who takes action against them when he 

by Mr Juffioe Dipto^’s delation, in the 
British BaricSlag case, appeal. In this, 
broadly, he Stated that an arrangement 
between companies existed when one roki 
the other of its fume intentions with the 
object of inducing him to act in a particular 
Way. .* The crux lies in the information in 
advoneeAud inducement,; which in agree- 
meW of this sotc;can be inferred from the 
ccmpwfies* behaviour,. (And, in the Gal- 
vanmadT?mKc«^^o'as*) _. u ■ 

. Ir.March last year, in & White Paper, Mr 
TedH^thbr rhen the Secmtary of State at 
the Board of Trade, stated the government’s 
. intention) of giving . the Registrar some con¬ 
trol over /these agreements by giving the 
Board of , Trade the power to call selected 
dasse$ up far registration;by order, when 
they seemed; to be used as a device for 
getting round the Act. These proposals 
have yet to appear in a Bill j Mr Douglas 
Jay, having 1 dealt with the first part of the 
White Paper in his Monopolies and 
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poift?. In thds 
regisriy^ office 

iBBfp 

dfrinof go "so fir u ti 
hotds or bug ” resaurant 
arrangements; if inferred,'# , 
he brought tdtW Qrartl ‘ T 
Would 'lAa# in the CfogtV 
tfemand fevfdence;, 'of ... 

ilnregistrable AjramitT^. ft teas dSl»Ul, 
todoso wiiH the Gilvanized'T'Ini^fSSe 
because, since die companies W;ere UpTfot 
contempt of court,' ir ww a ttte#d trial. 

The case does at least. s:i 11 out tHpaocfc's 
definition in some pacc jd detail: 'Ara'Mr 
Justice Mega# spelt out Mb# tn^cil fttrwcr 
the Couir'might’be prepared 'to exteM* 
arm when he Said that it vvoulfl not newtate, 
if a similar case *ros$ fn idid-f^ture, ttf«t 
in njotidn proceedings agiskist respotisfbl.e 
mdiwduils—iitiid .tbit die ^fjtii»te»i«t 
would rtbt ncce^ttilr in ftitute be nietdy 
financial. This wfld depend^ ptei«jl#aMy, 
upon fe being also 4 case' W'ctmtfedip^, ttoti 
hence k critrjinafact. •"" ’■ . ■ - 

planning 

Four Per Cent? 

Since 1961, or 1962? 

B etween 19^1 aitd 1964 Britain^ |toss 
dbmesrtc' prodobti as ah anmial 
average; rosd by ro.y per mit a^ copstapt 
priced: if we had been 1 Achieving 4 pet cent 
growth, it would have risen About 1^5 per 
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cent. But between the first quarter of 
1963, when the National Economic 
Development Council published its growth 
programme, and the last quarter of 1964 
GDP rose about 12 per cent in under two 
years Take your choice; but whatever 
else has gone wrong, on the crudest statis¬ 
tical record NED has not yet A lot to apolo¬ 
gise for. Sir Robert shtbne, director 
general of NED, is entitled to comment: 

Yet some commentators have suggested 
chat fhe 1966 programme was .itself un¬ 
real! stiqplly ambitious. Was it ? The 
growth ^rate aimed at was cerjaiqdfy not 

Sir Robert does not in fact cite the 
figures above: his conclusion* that “on the 
key issue of securing a faster growth in 
productivity ana hence in total output, con¬ 
siderable progress has been made towards 
the objectives 91 is based on more detailed 
examination sector by sector. 

As Sir Robert toes it, the main objective 
of NED's growth programme was to in¬ 
crease the underlying rate of growth of 
productivity from the 2.2 per cent annually 
achieved from 1953 to 1901 to 3.2 per cent 
in the five years to 1966. The rest of the 
4 per cent growth was to come from an 
increase of about 0.8 per cent annually in 
the country’s employed population. Up to 
the end of 1964, the British economy had 
got slightly better than halfway there: from 
1961 tp end 1964, productivity appears to 
have risen by about 2.9 per cent annually. 

To attain the average aimed at, however, 
productivity would have to rise by more 
than 3! per cent this year and rfext. But 
Sir Robert is not writing this off as 
unattainable; he feds 

Theic h indeed some evidence that we 
could be oki the. Verge of a dechive 
improvement in productivity performance. 
The industrial course pf the 19(2-64 reces¬ 
sion-recovery-boom began on very much the 
same lines as those of the 1957-64 period. 
But by the first quarter of this year, with a 
somewhat sharper rise in output and a some* 
what slower nse in employment, produc¬ 
tivity had risen significantly more. Other 
sectors of the economy, notably distribution, 
have not done as well. 


being ultimately powerless: this is perhaps v 
the main reason w#s? tasfyyjif tjhejppdG^ 
studies that one j^irs of the 
Economic Affairs asking little Neddies to do 
seem nowadays to be focused upon import 
saving. 

BANK ADVANCES 

Was it Necessity ? 

T he latest figures issued by London’s 
eleven clearing banks confirm the im¬ 
pression that bank lending has been levelling 
off over the past three months despite the 
apparent increase shown in April, and even 
without the government’s latest restraints 
on credit. Chi this interpretation, the res¬ 
traints may actually cut into bank lending 
once they take effect, instead of merely 
checking an undue rise in advances. 

In the four weeks to June x6 the level of 
advances outstanding remained virtually un¬ 
changed once seasonal influences have been 
set off against net repayments of £10 mil¬ 
lion by private borrowers. This bears out 
the trend of the two preceding months taken 
together: an increase of £73 million in 
advances in the four weeks to mid-April was 
wiped out almost exactly by repayments of 
£7 6 million the following mofath. 

It now seems almost certain that the April 
figures were badly distorted because make¬ 
up day followed immediately after Easter, 
and that the May figures simply corrected 
this distortion. Unfortunately, the April in¬ 
crease, following a sharp 1 rise in Match, 
prompted the authorities on April 29 to call 
for the maintenance of 41 special deposits ” 
with the Bank of England equalling 1 per 
cent of the Clearing banks’ gross deposits. 
And a few days later catne the official 
“request” that advances to private bor¬ 
rowers should not be allowed to rise more 
than 5 per cent in the year to next March. 

One reason for these measures was the 
need to impress members of the Group of 
Six and the Group of Ten then meeting to 
discuss Britain’s further approach to the 
International Monetary Fund. But aside 
from that, were they really necessary ? 



could be called a 44 technical ” turnround. 
The give-away has been the continued 
weakness of forward rates—there has been 
some suggestion of official support* at* the 
longest end of the forward market. It still 
looks a long, hard year on the exchanges fok 
sterling* V 


ENGINEERING , '/ 

v v 1 f 

Augean Stabtes 

U niaNgLWg the Board Of Trade’s 
engineering statistics requires spme- 
tning of the patience and # cunning of a 
Ventris, with not much chance of the flash 
of insight that will reveal all; for, confus¬ 
ing as the figures are, the industry itself is i, 
more so. Taxing April and March together. 7 
to allow for the fall of Easter, production in 
the engineering industries was 5 per cent 
higher than the year before. But it shows 
production levelling off at about the activity 
of late last year, and lower than the peak at 
the beginning of this year. More to the 
point for future prospects, new orders 
—which ope might expea to be less 
affected by Easter—Were a fifth lower than 
the year before. All of which could herald 
the end of the (erratically) increasing trend 
in production last year. 4 . 

what concerns the mechanical engineer- ^ 
ing industry’? little Neddy more than this, 
essentially internal,, trend is the continuing 
weakness in export markets. A closer look 
at the statistics for the first quarter this 
year shows that increases in orders on hand 
are confined to a narrow range of heavy 
industries, particularly chemical plant, and 
outside this range there is little change 
This trend has long been the object of 
official concern, as it should be; imports 
have risen in the last ten years twic? as fast 
as exports. The chairman of the committee. 
Mr D. A. Q. pewdney, has written to large ^ 
engineering companies tod the trade asso¬ 
ciations to invite their views on a number 


Inside the economy. Sir Robert is under¬ 
standably worried whether this recent spurt 
in productivity may not be followed by a 
period of stagnation, as earlier ones have 
been But the real discrepancy that NED 
has to worry about between plan and per¬ 
formance, however, is of course external. 
Leave out the capital account, which is 
largely outside its prognostications; the 
fact remains that exports on the visible 
balance have grown by about the 3 per cent 
annually that industrialists in 1962-63 told 
NED they could manage, rather than the 
5 1 per cent that NED reckoned qhey needed 
to manage for a 4 per cent annual growth in 
GDP. Exports are one area where even the 
most enthusiastic planner must confess to 


* Before the 1 970 Plan , by Sir Robert Shone. 
CEE in the bank review Moorgate & Wall 
Street, Spring 1965. 


STERLING 

Still With Us 

S terling did, after all, survive its latest 
shock. Nervous disappointment over 
the poor May trade returns last week 
brought the spot rate down fa cents in 
three days to a post-budget low of $2.79 fa 
by Thursday’s close. But that was aB~ t 
Friday came tod went without heavy sell¬ 
ing pressure developing. Indeed, scattered 
purchases of pounds by dealers who had 
oversold on previous days sufficed to push 
the rate back up slightly in a very thin 
market—the Bank of England Was able to 
drop out by mid-day. The position has not 
changed materially since. Business has 
remained quiet Rates have seesawed. On 
balance, the spot rate gained fa cents on 
its previous week’s low to close at $2.79! 


of subjects. The most pressing is that of 
the massive imports of machinery—some¬ 
thing that British industry is supposed to 
be good at—that could be made in this 
country; the little Neddy estimates this at 
£336 million-worth, and suggests that much 
of it might be imported because it is qf 
superior design. 

ROAD HAULAGE > 

Geddes Axe fqjr Licensing 

N othing in the Geddes committee^ 
report on road haulage licensing, which 
was published this week, differs signifi¬ 
cantly from the comprehensive “ leak ” of 
its contents that was first printed ih The 
Guardian three weeks ago: simply, the com¬ 
mittee suggests that the whole restrictive 
licensing system’ should be scrapped. We 
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In these days, when the develop*'?•# 
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—to discuss the ways in which j ^ 
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ducdve reasoning than train, any Strong 
evidence t&rtr me present system was 
mudi resented in practice, fa the 
nature cl things, it could obtain no evi¬ 
dence of how an unrestricted haulage mar¬ 
ker would work in Britain; and ir found, 
that virtually every other industrialised 
society does apply some form of restriction 
to road haulage (die European Economic 
Community unwisely appears to have com¬ 
mitted itself to a fairly restrictive policy, 
compromising between its members* differ¬ 
ent kinds and degrees of restriction, only 
this week). Nevertheless, its reasoning car¬ 
ries conviction: 


the present licensing system must be res¬ 
trictive to some degree, in that it limits 
entry to general haulage and restricts the 
use of lorries by businesses that move their 
goods in their own lorries; 
there is no evidence that this restrictive 
system is of any particular benefit to rail 
freight; or that road haulage is particu¬ 
larly subject to the bankruptcy of 9cnafi 
fly-by-night businesses, or would be more 
so if licensing were removed. 

The committee found that there certainly 
were conditions in road haulage that needed 
control—particularly safety. It believes 
that regulations regarding lorry safety are 
at present flouted, and should be more 
firmly enforced. But it found no evidence 
that the haulage licensing system had r r 
could be expected ro have any effect on this 
whatever. It believes, too, tharlorries may 
contribute markedly to congestion on some 
parts of the road system. But this, too, it 
felt, should be regulated by specific mea¬ 
sures, rather than by restrictions upon the 
right to carry goods for hire. It is under¬ 
standable that organisations like the Road 
Haulage Association and British Road Ser¬ 
vices, nurtured within the present licensing 
framework, should be uneasy about “ throw¬ 
ing the baby away with the bathwater. 1 ’ But 
their case for keeping licensing seems to 
amount to little more than that it is familiar; 
docs no great harm; so why change it? 
To this the Geddes committee replied that 
it did not feel the system offered a useful 
way to achieve what might be the main 
aims of government policy regarding the 
carriage of goods by road ; and that 

In three respects such licensing acts 
adversely. It reduces efficiency, it tends 
to confer positions of privilege. And it 
tends to add to congestion on the roads. 

The committee’s recommendation, there¬ 
fore, is that the present licensing system 
should be abolished, and all restrictions on 
the right to carry by road along with it; 
that permits should be issued on demand 
to ply as a carrier of ^oods, but that these 
permits—with a permit plate affixed to each 
Lorry—should be held subject to good be¬ 
haviour on lorry safety, ana that the licens¬ 
ing authority should suspend, revoke or 
currail them in case of failure or offence. 
“ This power,” it adds, “ should be used 
vigorously.” 
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PARCELS SUNDRIES 
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bat applied to the Minister 
«f Transport me permission to 
modernise a large pan of its fleet of lorries, 
by buying 4,700 dietel lorries add 
“ mechanical horses ” to replace the bulk of 
its present fleet, which » petrol-driven and 
over eight years old. This might seem a 
sensible and overdue piece of modemtsatteo. 
Equally k could be a convenient opportunity 
for BR to abandon the business—that of 
carrying odd packages in small km—for 
which it needs so many of the new vehicles 
and let this go to another nationalised 
industry, British Road Services. 

Both have services for parcels and sum- 
dries, with apparent turnovers of £20 
million (going up) on the roads, and £v> 
million (going down) a year by British Ran. 
BRS charges more, has a good reputation 
for reliability, makes a profit of about 5 per 
cent on turnover. BR is competitive in price, 
but has a bad reputation for unreliability, 
and loses up to 60 per cent on turnover. 

In theory, there is a pat solution. Let 
BRS take over the whole lot from BR, 
workers, facilities, obligations and all, and 
run a truly national parcels services. But 
BRS does not want to be lumbered with a 
lot of Victorian parcels depots, cavernousiy 
situated in the inconvenient centres of 
towns—or to employ 14,000 workers in a 
railway union with which k does nor other¬ 
wise have to deal. It has smaller depots 
scattered through the convenient outskirts 
of towns, none old. and many recently 
built: it has great flexibility of capacity, 
and its optimum load is the few tons carried 
by a lorry, against the whole trainload for 
the railways. It would rather see the BR 
services just fade away. 

Then of course, in the BRS dream-world, 
comes the pay-off for BR: the lorry people 
might make use of liner trains, or better, 
the new “ roedrailers ” (of which they own 
half with the railways), for convenient loads 
of odd packages on the longer runs. The 
railways could then exchange a continuing 
burden for a tied and increasing traffic, on 
routes and by means which they acknow¬ 
ledge to be efficient. 

Unfortunately for BRS these hopes are 
likely to be dreams under a Labour 
administration, still firmly anti-road and pro- 
railway (and raflwaymen) and still insistent 
on overall plans against commercial flexi¬ 
bility. It would be a pity if the purchase of 
these vehicles were authorised m too much 
of a hurry: even a railway-slanted national 
transport plan might support this form of 
road against rail. 

CAR PRODUCTION 

Real Information 
at Last? 

N ow that seasonally adjusted figures are 
given for car production real produc¬ 
tion patterns can be discerned—the chart 
shows how far the adjustments iron out the 
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wild swinge revealed by the ctade figures. 
The trend it distorted by the strikes that 
afflicted the mt instry pooudterif battty in 
March; if hnty fadfektesi manufacturers 
allowed their own separate weekly or 
monthly production Houses to he given, we 
should be aide to judge the me trend of 
production from the restihs of strike-free 
manufacturers. For afl other major car- 
producing countries give fuff breakdowns of 
production and registration figures* 

The trend revealed is gently downwards 
from a very high level, with die qualifi¬ 
cation that the seasonal pattern itself may 
be changing. But the next few months will 
see the start of a teal depression in home 
sales. The decline has already started in 
the sales of cars two or three pans old, and 
prices are down by up to 10 per cent. 

The most fascinating figures to watch 
over the next few months will he those for 
exports: these have been held back to 
below last year’s figures at least partly by 
the switching of cars to the ever-rapacious 
home market. So it is possible that the 
classic doctrine of damping down home 
demand to increase exports could, in this 
one case, and for this once, work. You 
need an internationally competitive range of 
cars, which the British industry now ins for 
the fiat time for ten years, and decent sales 
networks abroad, which it has for the first 
time ever. But even if export* do increase 
compared with the middle months of last 
year, cynics will say that thi* is because 
of the collapse of the French and Italian 
markets at this time last year, and add that 
further collapses are doe in South Africa 
and Australia by the end of the year 
anyway. 

WATER 

Diviners? Delight 

T he Minister of Land and Natural 
Resources, Mr WHky, has com¬ 
missioned a staff of the cost of t study 
of the feasibility of two proposed bar¬ 
rages in the North West—Morc cam bc Bay 
and Solway. Two consultant engineers 
have been asked to report by July yth, and 
moot people assume this is the green light 
for a full survey. Local lobbies, particularly 
for the Moreeambe Bay scheme, have done 
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their work well. But the facts suggest that 
both ttheop? are a {tit wiki, ‘ 

It is imteobabl^that both barrages would 
be started. Each would produce approxi¬ 
mately 200 opinion gallons of water a day. 
Of the two^ Solway J?it«h is phVsJjaHy a. 
better sit^ narrow and deep and needing 
a barrage only i± miles wide. A road along 
the top could link the lowlands of the Firth 
opening them up for considecabk industrial 
expansion. But the Scot9 have plenty of 
water for themselves, and the piping of 
supplies all the tbo miles from Solway to 
Manchester which is where the water is 
needed, is daunting. 

Morecambe Bay still looks a non-starter. 
It needs a barrage ii£ miles long, which 
could admittedly carry a road from Barrow 
in Furness and West Cumberland to 
Lancaster—cutting the present journey by 
25 miles if a hew road to Barrow were 
ever likely to become that important. The 
one argument in favour of Morecambe Bay 
is its nearness to Manchester. But there are 
alternatives which everyone seems for the 
moment determined to ignore. Wales, for 
one, with valleys no-one would miss if they 
were flooded. However, the Welsh are 
being celtically unco-operativc ; so is Liver¬ 
pool, which has staked its claim to Welsh 
water. So Manchester turns again to the 
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Lake District and apubUc inquiry is now in 
im aegond emotioc^^ Itwa* 

«t* JUte D^rict ktoft rt* ft** 

ward the Xtorecamfee Bay scheme, which up 
till that tube had been tfegfttded U cat 
man's mild eccentricity. It Is frankly 
admitted that the Morecambe Bay barrage * 
is likely to cost £40 million. Most of the 
uncommitted experts who have looked at it 
believe that the barrage could only be justi¬ 
fied if its cost was kept withm £2$ million. 
And there are valleys in the Lake District 
—not chose at present under inquiry— 
that could be daknmed for less than half 


that sum to give Manchester all the water 
it could need. 


BANKING SERVICE 

A Matter of Hours—and 
Years 

B ritain's clearing banks have now 
edged a stage further in their glacial 
progress towards possible reform of the 
country's archaic banking hours by seeking 
two amendments of the Bills of Exchange 
Act of 1882, which governs these. “Of 
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course we shan't actually be dping anv 

ufifcqfilyhastp that might have fifeeq con¬ 
veyed fey thjs latest movp, comilig a mere 
two years after the banks first Jmtiatyd a. 
study of the question. v * 


The fi^st of the legislative amendments 
sought would extend by one business daw 
the time allowed for paying or Defusing pay^| 
ment of cheques that have to go through 
the clearing system. A second seeks classi¬ 
fication of Saturday as a “ non-business 
day.” In effect, these two amendments 
would allow banks to open longer without 
increasing working hours. 

There is still no precise indication of 
what the banks will actually do once they 
have the amendments they are asking, bur 
a five-page statement they issued this week 
suggests very strongly that universal Satur¬ 
day closing is on the way. On the question 
of extending week-day hours beyond the 
present 10 to 3, the statement is far more 
woolly. Indeed, it seems to follow the worst 
of British business practice by conveying a 
general impression that customers will not 
get much of what they want, excepting an 
exhaustive explanation of why it is incon¬ 
venient to meet their needs. 


Beet Factory Style 


Planning permission came through last 
Friday, after a 15-month wait, for the 
assembly of peeling conifer poles and 
rusty corrugated iron that make up the 
three rows of ramshackle buildings where 
the British Beef Company houses 3,800 
beef cattle on 12 of the 60 acres that it 
owns near Stowmarket in Suffolk. It 
hardly looks one of the most carefully 
costed scientifically-managed and pos¬ 
sibly one of the most significant ventures 
current in British fanning. Provided that 
it now gets government permission to sink 
a water bore hole, the company intends 
to raise the number of cattle to 10,000 on 
60 acres. 

Wholesale prices for home-reared beef 
have gone up during the past two years 
from 28 . to 28. 9d. a lb, but costs 
have risen a great deal faster, and with¬ 
out the government calf subsidy hardly 
any beef growers—including British Beef 
—could show a profit. The price of 
week-old Friesian bobby calves, which 
are the raw materia) of their business 
have, for examplfc, than from $ gns. to 
£18 38. in the past two years. 

Thtbe conditions vital for rearing beef 
on this ttgjfoare: 

(1) The bttl lot must be in a grain 
producing area, to keep transport costs 
to A minimum. British Beef hopes to cut 
its compound feed costs, now nearly £30 
a ton, by milling its own grain. 

(2) It must be surrounded by enough 


small arable fanners and market gar¬ 
deners to take the three tons of manure 
per animal per year from enclosed pens 
each containing 10 cattle. On a 10,000 
beef lot, this comes to 30,000 tons a year, 
at ns. a ton delivered locally. 

(3) Given these two conditions, there 
remains a cheap and steady supply of 
calves. Perhaps half a million week old 
bobby calves are now being slaughtered 
each year (the Ministry of Agriculture 
thinks less, British Beef thinks more) 
because their quality is considered too 
poor to rear. British Beef is buying these 
calves at £12 a head compared to the 
£18 for the type of calf needed for 
ordinary beef or for intensive barley beef 
rearing. Unless other people move into 
beef rearing on the same scale as British 
Beef, the price of these low quality calves 
is not likely to rise much. Nor, unless 
local authorities apply pressure, is the 
cost of housing them. British Beefs do- 
it-yourself structures cost an average of 
2s. a foot, or 72s. an animal. This is 
adequate for the animal's welfare; the 
local authority is insisting, for looks, on 
these shelters being hidden from sight 
behind more permanent office and other 
buildings. 

The company gets its calves reared by 
farmers under contract for the first thresh 
months, for which they get a profit of 
about £3 a calf; it is cheaper at this age" 
by £9,000 against £14,000, spread ,oVer 
10,000 animals, to take the calves to the 
feed thail to transport the feed to the 
calves. At 3 months, the calves are 


brought to the beef lot, housed 10 at a 
time in pens measuring 20 ft. by 12 It., 
and led a compound of grains (die mix¬ 
ture depends on current prices) with 
mineral and protein additives by a staff 
averaging one man for every 500 cattle. 
Slaughtered at about 9 months, these 
intensively reared beasts get premium 
prices for beef and show a profit of 
about £10 per animal, i.e., exactly the sum 
of the calf subsidy. If the subsidy goes, 
profit will be nil until beef prices rise, 
as almost all farmers expect. Land and 
buildings cost £110.000, but the total 
capital required to stock the factory farm 
is a good deal nearer to £x million, which 
is why British Beef is unlikely to prpvoke 
many competitors among British farmers 
and why also the project has aroused 
deep and heated local opposition. 
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Japan's imports exports 'in rmHk>n»of U-S-$J 


How to buy and sell in the 
billion dollar Japanese market 

One way is to open your own office in Tokyo staffed 
with over 3,000 experts on Japan’s industries, com¬ 
merce and foreign trade. In effect this is what you get 
when you deal with Japan’s largest general trading 
company, Mitsubishi Shoji of Tokyo. From its head 
office with 100 branches and associates throughout the 
* world, Mitsubishi Shop helped over 7,000 overseas 
firms do $1,800,000,000 worth of import-export business 
in Japan last year. Mitsubishi Shoji handles everything 
from consumer goods to heavy industrial equipment. 
Long association with other Mitsubishi enterprises (40 
of Japan’s largest corporations) gives you a priceless 
advantage when either buying or selling in the Japa¬ 
nese market. Put Mitsubishi Shoji’s proven ability to 
work for your firm. For complete information write to: 

A 

General Importers & Exporters 

MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 

Iftil Ifften Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
Laaiaa Eftael: Bow Bells House, Bread Street, London, E.C.4 

Ovaritis Trait Natwart: DUsseldorf. Hamburg, Paris, Milano, Madrid 
and 55 other major cities around the world 


NO MATTER HOW, 

* WHEN, OR WHY YOU TRAVEL TO 

SWITZERLAND 



it pays to consult with the 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 

SCUWEIZERISCBS BANKCESELIAOIAFT 

ONION M BAfcfUES SUISSR9 - 

UNIONS OI BANCHE SVIZZERE 
HEAD OFFICE) ZUHICH, Balidwlitnw iS 
OVER W BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
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Do you 

fully apprfiiiati 
the exceptional growth Papeete 

of Tanzania? 


* 


Here is a newly independent state ripe for economic de- 
velopment. Tanzania (Tanganyika and Zanzibar) offers 
rich investment opportunities. Industrialization is pro* 
ceedmg apace. The Five Year Plan, launched last July 
envisages the spending of £246m It is the first phase of 
a forward-looking 15-year plan designed to raise the 
standard of living, increase the industrial potential and 
expand local markets within the framework of the East 
African Common Market. ^ 

Opportunities fcuplnessmen 

The stable, resporis|^|j ^^OD-pperati ve Government of 
Tanzania welcomes*ovgreeas* investors and has intro¬ 
duced legislation to protyrcftheir interests Capital, profits 
and dividends may be repatriated to the country of origin 
A National Development Corporation has been formed to 
provide assistance and encouragement to investors 
British businessmen can look forward to an increasingly 
profitable return from participating in the growth of 

^e|cbrn«i^|th«rc%in«v Jnc 
tl# #p>v£anc«$ cu^oijns refti 



industry the 
dude f^lk>6r< 
special friighl* 


INVEST INTANZANIA FOR GROWTH 


rates Ihdustnat sues are available on a 'walk in and 
build basis Ample labour is on hand. Power and trans¬ 
port facilities, already adequate, are rapidly expanding 
under the Development Plan. 

The Industrial picture 

Industries established or under formation m Tanzania 
include 

Manufacture and assembly of landrovers trucks and 
radios motor 1 tyres; sugar refining, 4 coffee; £fehs and 
ceramics; fertilisers ahd agricultural chemicals, cotton 
textiles, sisal, cashew nuts, oil refining, cement, gems; 
hotel building and many others. 

The prospect is of continuous and rapid growth offetihg 
British investors and industrialists a Challenging and re* 
wardi ng opportunity. 


Write for the facts about Tanzania 
| Please send me k^tatuire grvipg the facts about 
j investment opportunities irt Tanzania 

Information' Officer * Tanzania Vfigli Commission 
43 Hertford 

I Name 
j Address 

I J i \ V V # * f LO i l <i * t tfv ** * L* 1 ' [ J J * ^ 

|_—ILk J 


Street a London WMGROsvonor 8951 


? * « 
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international computers And tabulators 

* Duck on 4 Hot Computer 


T HE interim report ftfoth International 
Computers io4 T|&kfcor$ confirmed 
that the group has 4 depressing yea* to face 
but a reasonably cheering future after that. 
The market, on a weak day, got hysterical 
and marked the price of the shares down 
7*. roW. to 34 ®. iid., where they stayed 
on Thursday; This compares with me dtey 
heights of 122$* reached three years agor 
and a peak this year of 4 9*. Possibly the 
fall was helped by the mousiness of recent, 

1 Governmental proposals to help the British 
computer industry, of which ICT is the 
major unit. 

Despite the fact that deliveries of tbc> 
1900 range of computers have only just* 
started sales over the half year wore up by 
nearly £2 million to £30.1 million. But 
the combination of increased depreciation 
(which will go up further as old machines 
have to be taken in exchange for 1900s) and - 
the accelerated volume of work on the 190Q 
range has increased costs even more. At 
the same time ICT has a lot of fixed-interest 
borrowing to service so a reduction m trad¬ 
ing profits of a third has escalated to one 
of a half on net profit Even the*tiuectors 
are supposed to have been shocked by the 
sharpness of the decline. And there is worse 
to come: results for the second half year 
will be so bad that “payment of a final 
Ordinary dividend would mean a call on 
revenue reserves brought forward from pre¬ 
vious yean.” Which makes the shares look 
\ulnerable even now. 

Several factors combine to make this com¬ 
pany the perfect take-over victim. It has 
a bad short-term future: k has a Joe of 
products—not only the computer but the 
range* of ancillary equipment as well— 
which are selling extremely well, and con¬ 
sequently has an excellent prospect of longer 
term prosperity: there must be a lot of 
extremely dissatisfied shareholders and the 
largest holder, Vickers, could find a lot of 
uses for the cash from its shares. This 
makes ICT a sitting duck for anyone, 
British or foreign, wanting to buy its way 
cheaply into the British computer market. 
English Electric has recently added Lyons* 
interests to k$ own ; GEC has been making 
computer agreements with French and 
American companies. Neither GfiG nor 
English Electric has the necessary cash* 
But the market would regard tfiek shares as 
very acceptable substitutes for those of ICT. 
And* the Government kself might regard 
>ICF as a splendid invesfcncpf, cither 
directly, <* through some intermediary. 

Abroad there, ate three possible bidden 
—although the Government might balk if 
the chosen instrument of the British com¬ 
puter mdustty^werc- sold to -the American 


ICT already 
by many to 
rival in 



American ** 
this year and 
and Olivetti’s 
companies would have 
bave£ 


lifts with RCA, considered 
only possible serious 
GtfWfd Electric (the 
**) 1 ms b&nvcrf tetive 
taken over Machines Boll 
electronic interests. Both 
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investment ovei 
Callaghan said “1 
pany chairmen in 
they} intend to 
investment; that 
The shareholders will 
they intend to go 
mean that shareholders 
large (and now goveraxn 
investment programmes ^jpis are facing 
a dividend cut. If thcy;|m, no chairman 
has been bold enotygfi d them this yet, 
although shareholders Mi right to know 
at least at the same time as the Chancellor 
If companies with their eyes set on the 
gross return, before tax, continue to invest 
heavily abroad 6* do so because the return 
abroad is so much better, even allowing for 
tax, the Chancellor will be forced to go 
further to protect the country’s reserves. 


ty chair- 
about 
Mr 
com- 
that 
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Bill, 
but 
might 
janies with 
undesirable) 


And the shareholders* WflJ not benefit. 

Mr Callaghan naturally did not pay which 
oompaidbs had prc$fched torest-over*- 
seas^rifl-be-damned Philosophy, tfhard?- 
holderrire nototfousiy sheepirix 1 kraifc'tafik 
ling thefr fsotrilk Ite Surely did tfcr mean 
wy of the' 44 group* of tfxteen ” compittfes 
which w rbte and spoke to him. This is 
copfirmed by a letter to the Time? on Friday 
morning from three of tile most authority 

the plantation owners and mining cony 
to “ nearly «fl." 
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A ltbtfgi 'lfykitiat ■ ' 
Equities? 

B btweejj tt* wnmners o( 1961 and 1962 
equities were certainly no hedge 
against inflation, and gilt-edged curiously 
were. Now short-dated government stock 
looks even more attractive against equities. 
The gross redemption yield oo short $to<.ks 
peaked at 6 5% tor August *961, compared 
with M% this April; after the reduc¬ 
tion of Bank rate tp 6% in November 1961 
ic fell to 5.9%, compared with 6.7% now 
Although, average yields op equities at 
5 7% are also a point higher than in J961 
One obvious reason for the higher rates 
now is the capital gains tax which applies 
to the gain to redemption, unless the stock 
stands between its issue and its redemption 
price. 

The lukewarm reception given to the new 
6J% Exchequer stocks suggests that the 
market is not expecting any immediate 
reduction in interest rates; nearly all the 
demand outside the government’s depart¬ 
ments for the shorter stock, maturing m 
1969, came from the discount houses, which 


movements on the world bourses 


LONDON 

Drifting unhappily to a series 
of lovrt for the year. 

NSW YORK 

Trying to rally but not 
sltcc£edih£. 

JAPAN 

erratically lower. 
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were attracted by the high coupon, and 
there was little “ real ” demand for the 
longer stock, maturing in 1976. 

But as funding increases—and the pace 
is obviously quickening—and the credit 
squeeze slows the economy down, there will 
be a strong downward pull on short term 
interest rates and a commensurate upward 
pull on short dated stocks. Fof the private 
investor an ideal stock is one with a low 
coupon standing well be)ow par, since the 
capital gain is taxed at a lower rate (30%) 
than the interest (Income tax plus surtax), 
provided that the gain is not taken within 
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net redemption yield, which is the equiv¬ 
alent rate of interest income that would 
generate the same net return. At the 
moment Savings 2\% 1964/67 yields 
nearly 7i% on this basis, and this is the 
yield to redemption ; if interest rates fall 
abruptly the yield to a selling date one year 
and a day from purchase will be higher. 
And between the date of selling and the 
next tax year the investor has the use of 
the capital gains tax payable* 
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L ast September The Economist among 
others protested loudly when Stylo 
Shoe’s bid for W* Barratt was invited and 
then steamrollered through by the Barratt 
directors, using their own 28% of Ban 
voting shares and the 17^% held byi 
Barratt pension fund, The point was t 
the (pore-coqtrplled) British Shoe Cor¬ 
poration had made higher cash bids for 
both classes # Barratt shares. 



THE FUNDS AFTER WATERLOO 

The splendid 
myths of Nathan 
Mayer Rothschild- 

A ll sorts of stories about the House of 
Rothschild and the Battle of Water¬ 
loo have been spread in the 150 years 
since the news was received in London. 
Nathan Mayer, the founder of the English 
house of N. M. Rothschild was sup¬ 
posedly present on the battlefield, and 
crossed the Channel in his own ship in a 
tempest to buy colossal quantities of 
British Government stocks m the interval 
betwe en his own arrival in London and 
that of the messenger bearing the Duke of 
Wellington's dispatch. Alternatively, a 
carrier pigeon brought the news: and Mr 
Rothschild, known to be well informed, 
sold stock, thus driving the price down, 
the better to buy larger quantities later in 
the day at a lower price. All versions 
agree that the fortunes of the British 
branch were founded on the splendid 
fortunes made in the few days after June 
18th, 1815. 

The truth appears more devious, and 
partly at’ least unknowable. Mr Roth¬ 
schild's principal fortunes after he 
arrived in London in 1804 (with £ 20,000 
capital) were made from the transmission 
of subsidies and gold to Britain's allies 
and troops during the Napoleqnic wars 



Source: The Times * * 



and the flotation of foreign governmental 
loans after the wars, not from speculation 
in the Funds at all. Although the Roth¬ 
schild messenger system was superb, it 
was not unique. The Rothschild messen¬ 
ger, Mr Rothworth (who got the news 
from the Dutch Gazette) may have 
arrived in London on the aist, the day 
before the news reached London officially. 
But, on the vital day, according to The 
Ttmes, “Those who attended minutely 
to the operations of the Stock Market 
yesterday [21st] were persuaded that the 
news of the day before that Napoleon's 
advance had been halted would be fol¬ 
lowed up by something still more 
brilliant and decisive. Omnium rose in 
the course of the day to 6% premium 
and some houses [note plural] generally 
supposed to possess the best information' 
worn among the purchasers.* Not that 
The Times gave credit either to these 
speculators or to rumours of insurrection, 
in Paris. 


The mention of Omnium and the price 
of 4% Consols during the month of 
June which We have charted # tclls us ail 
we ore ever likely So find out about what 
actually happened—even the House of 
Rothschild claims ignorance of further H 
details. First, there were no fortunes to 
be made out of long-term investment in 
Government funds in 1815. Four per cent 
Comols had been up to 82J at the end of 
1814: the return from Elba sent them 
plunging to the 72-74 level where they re¬ 
mained throughout the year (which they 
ended at 74) with the one exception 
* chatted here. And the dip to 69 was 
caused not by Napoleon'6 advance north¬ 
wards from Paris but by the issue of the 
British Government's yearly package of 
varied types of stock at precisely'that in- . 

opportune moment. This package, the * 
“Omnium " announced on June nth had 
to be issued on very favourable terms; 
and out of the £100 due only £10 had to 
be paid on each block immediately by 
the successful syndicate of applicants— 
which did not include Mr Rothschild. So 
it became, as usual, a gambling counter 
in an option market. It may have risen 
to 6 o premium by the 2ist, but it was 
up to 9^ by the 24th, and to 124 by the 
end of the week after. In other words, 
a rise from £10 to £16 then to £22!. 

This was a splendid profit: but the ; 
chief beneficiaries were the underwriters * 
of the stock. There is no indication that 
they offloaded an enormous quantity in 
any panic on to a grateful Mr Rothschild 
on the 21st: of course he made money 
that week, but so did everyone else in the 
markets. It is only the extrapolation 
to this occasion of investment tactics 
which he used at other times which has 
led to the extravagance of die mythology. 

Much the most likely explanation of the 
post-war prosperity of the House of * 
Rothschild is contained in a hitherto un¬ 
published letter from 10 Downing Street 
in January 1814 about the services 
rendered by Mr Rothschild at the time: 

“... upon consideration of the magnitude 
of the objects in View, of the dispatch and 
secrecy which It requites, and of the risk 
which may be incurred it is not unreason¬ 
able to allow Mr Rothschild a commis¬ 
sion of 2 per cehL* 
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alurry, oil, waate gaa or bagasse. Moreover, 
long yeare of experience and ‘know-how’, 
backed by modem and effective reaearch 
and development facilities, enable Clarke 
Chapman to offer a complete and comprehen¬ 
sive service. Every Industrial boiler Installed 
by Clarke Chapman la an Individual operation: 
tha problems of capital cost, running coats, 
malnUngnco, effiqfa#& apace availability 
and typa of fuel are gif Ironed out with the 
client before the contract stage. That's why 
more and more Industrial concerns and 
government establishments are settling for 
Clarke Chapmen boiler plant... It's better 
all round. 

CLARKE CHAPMAN 

G^h1(ki Chapman ACompany Limited, Vl6tof0^<Jrke # Ofrfashgbd %C$b.t>urh^l 
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Chosen for the first supersonic airliner, Concorde 
Generates electricity to light cities 
Powerplant of tomorrow’s high-speed warships 
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with SNECMA of France. 


The industrial \ersion of the Otvm- 
pus has been ordered m quantity b> 
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satisfy the e\ei-growing demand for 
power 
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Otwnpu, engine, have been ofdctcd by 
CrtS Bi itain I-inland and the K'dcial German 


Republic and wiB power the new yenmtlqn pf 
high-speed warships. v 

Developments such as these ex- ^ 

emplify Bristol Siddefey’s unique 4£ggH |WfH 
contribution to technoki&c#progftta. r 

Bustoi Sukkkp £nfi*ei LiPmttd. Execwtr* Mead 
quarters Mercury House, 19$ KtdgktikrUfet, 
LomUm SW7, 


Bristol Siddeley supply the power 
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Stylo Is a small (director-ccinti'dlled) 
company and the ihare pride would dead? 
be unable t6 resist heavy selling, fbtitotr 
Barratt shareholders have a^orflngiy been 
more or less locked-in since the Wd and the 
Stylo share price has dropped back from 
around 11$. to 6s. $d., making the bids 
worth r4s. ad. (prd) and las. jd. (“ A ”) 
gainst the BSC% 22s. and 2ts. 6 d. Now 
Stylo Shoe has failed to meet its first profits 
forecast of £275,000 for the year to end 
January, excluding, profits from Barratt. 
The profits are in fact £168,000. The ex¬ 
cuses given are the fine Indian summer, 
which upset the fashion trades last autumn, 
and th( raising of Bank rate by two points 
in November. 

This is not good enough. The second of 
these reasons stands no examination. A 
rise in Bank rate of i°» at least was per¬ 
fectly foreseeable by the time of the bid. As 
j^pr the other iY,, its cost to Stylo for the 
Tperiod from November 2jrd to January 31st 
(on borrowings of £4! million), was £8,400. 
The unfortunate Indian summer was well 
under way by the time that the BSC bid 
lapsed (mid-October), and the damage the 
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autumn trhde wofal# sUffefr could have been 
Estimated. $lgtUficam|y BSC itself, Which 
like Stylo, k cotfcefrrfed predominantly with 
setting fashiorf shoes* prhduced prom for 
the to December showing an fncreafe of 
15 n L And Stylo should be no more vulner¬ 
able to swings in shoe fashion than BSC 
Finally the Stylo profits forecast COuld have 
befen amended Or retracted up io ifiid- 
October. By that time 8i months Of the 
financial year had elapsed. It is frankly 
remarkable that so large an errdf in a profits 
forecast could have been made at that stage. 
The less pre< 9 ctable their business, the mote 
conservative should directors’ forecasts have 
been when takover victims Were being per¬ 
suaded to turn down cash bids. 

At time of take-over bids it is crucial 
that shareholders should be able to rely 
unquesrioningly upon directors’ prefit fore¬ 
casts. For this reason the failure to meet 
such a forecast should itself be a prima 
facie case for an inquiry by the Board of 
Trade under S. 165 (b) (3} of the Com¬ 
panies Act, on the grounds that the " mem¬ 
bers have not been given all the informa¬ 
tion . . . they might reasonably expect.” 


t<<*7 

There are three othfcr* of tifls 

affair, that the Board should lbofc at 
wfcift it prepares ki flito Cnffiptirtfe* Bill. 
These are a pension fdneft hddfctg shares 
in Its parent company (in Barratt 1 * cfce? the 
fund has lost £1)8,000 by accepting die 
Stylo offer ); the undesirability of ^Out¬ 
voting shares a* such 5 and pie ok Of 
directors’ voting power and moral 
influence to secure the acceptance pf a fow 
offer and the rejection of a highfar ortfc 

HILL, SAMUEL AND CO. 

The Whale of Moorgate 

T he new giant in London merchant 
banking turns out to be an ev6n larger 
animal than was widely suppOttd, noW that 
Hill, Samuel and Company has pMbHdiCd 
the report and accounts of its two con¬ 
stituent banks for the year to March 31, the 
date before the merger of Philip Hall, 
Higginscn, Brlangers With the family 
merchant bank of M. Samuel. The 
combined acceptance credits outstanding at 
the two banks on that date totalled a 


LYONS FORTE 

Specialising the Sprawls 

u ... to increase prices is to run l he risk 
of diverting custom , not so much towards 
^direct competitors, who are likely to be 
experiencing much the same pressures, as 
towards substitute products arid services ” 

S ir samuel salmon, the new Chairman 
of J. Lyons, was talking about catering. 
But he might equally well have been talking 
about any “ leisure ” industry: and his 
statement is at least an implicit admission 
that the era when J. Lyons thought of itself 
as partly a social service supplying inexpen¬ 
sive and nourishing meals in its large and 
now unprofitable tcashops is over. A 
lot has been done recently to get away from 
tibia idea. Lyons has also abandoned h its 
%rm*r independence from outside suppliers 
of food by forming joint companies in 
different fields, particularly frozen foods. In 
fact last year’s rise of £300,000 in pre-tax 
profits to £3! million seems to have come 
largely from one such hiving*off—the ice¬ 
cream interests, which lost money in 1963, 
and benefited greatly from reorganisation, 
and a fabulous summer in 1964. 

The profit increase after tax is over 20 Y: 
£717,000 of investment allowances and 
former tax losses gives a tax charge of 
slightly under 20Vo, so the dividend, up 
by an equivalent of li points to 15%, looks 
well covered, but without investment 
allowances the cover looks less happy at 
1.6, and the yield iff 4.9% at 54s. looks 
exiguous. 

But at least the dividend looks safer than 
Mr Charles Forte’s. Pre-tax profits of 
Forte’s (Holdings) were up by over 
£250,000 at £2*8 million, but they included 
profits from some subsidiaries for periods 
over a year: they did not include the losses 



Lyon's Trocadero in its heyday 


of £612,000 on the sale of Mr Whippy (soft 
and unprofitable ice-cream) or of £122,000 
on the transfer of Fuller’s factory from 
Hammersmith. At the same time Forte’s 
will have to pay nearly £100,000 extra 
In tax on Preference dividends after the 
Budget, with a virtually non-existent cover 
anyway. Net cash flow of just under £1 
million is matched by an equal amount of 
capital commitments, although there is 
£360,000 to come from a parual sale of an 
Australian subsidiary. With a net over¬ 
draft of £1 million and no indication that 
the banks are happy there will obviously 
be pressure to raise sotnc mote fixed interest 
capital: but with loan capital of £6 million 


already in existence against land and build¬ 
ings of only £15 million there is dearly a 
limit to fixed-interest borrowings. And if 
the company were forced into a rights issue, 
the price of the *‘A” shares could fall 
further than their present sad ijs. iod.— 
scarcely more than half asset value where 
they yield an unsafe 7.9 °o, a far cry from 
the euphoric 28s. 3d. of 1963 —or even the 
issue price or 20s, ol 1962. 

Botn groups ought in theory to be on a 
using trend: they have icasonable manage¬ 
ment and excellent premises ; they are both 
rationalising food production, and expand¬ 
ing where—as in cakes—the future looks 
bright. They are following the arch-growth 
catering company Bern! tons into making 
large premises into a scries of smaller units 
each specialising in one simply-picparcd 
range of foods. Both have hotel interests in 
the middle and safest range of prices. 
Forte’s at least has recognised the revolution 
going on in catering for the travelling 
public in motels and motorway service areas. 
But both (Lyons even more so) are tied to 
existing premises, which are too many for 
an immediate Bemi type operation but 
fewer than those possessed by the breweries. 
These can pick and choose premises for 
modernisation and change, and have the 
immense strength of having licenses for All 
their premises already. 

There is also the competition from 
leisure-companies like Rafik, Which are not 
uniquely dependent for profits on catering: 
cinema cafes ate becoming less of a joke, 
and those attached to bowling alleys were 
never figures of fun. to a sense catering is 
becoming an appendage to other leisure 
activities: which brings us back to the state¬ 
ment by the chairman of Lyons. And 
neither his company nor Forte’s seems to 
have found any more than partial solutions 
to their problems. 
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whopping £62 million, up more than 50% 
from a year earlier, and equal to a quarter 
of the acceptance business of all 16 London 
accepting houses at the end of March. By 
this measure, Hambros ranks second with 
around £45 million and Schroder, Wagg 
third with some £32 million. Ranked by 
total deposits, Hill, Samuel runs only fourth, 
behind Hambros, Schrocfer, Wagg and 
Samuel Montagu, but here the recently 
merged bank has behind it the vast resources 
of First National City Bank, New York, 
which owns a 7% share of Hill, Samuel. 

If there are indeed advantages in size, 
Hill, Samuel is certainly big enough by any 
reckoning to reap them. Although there are 
no figures to indicate trends since the 
merger, the larger resources of the combined 
banks have apparently helped to increase 
acceptance business even further. 

The consolidated profits of the two banks 
combined, after taxation and after providing 
for transfer to reserve, slipped to £912,000 
last year from £99*>000 the year before, 
mainly because the uncertainties of an elec¬ 
tion year cut into new issues and merger 
business. And in the current year, Viscount 
Bearsted, the chairman, foresees some slow¬ 
ing down in business tempo generally be¬ 
cause of continuing uncertainty about the 
consequences of the Finance Bill and the 
“discouraging short-term prospects’* for 
expansion of the British economy. These 
recent and current difficulties affect the 
financial community as a whole. The extent 
to which size in merchant banking really 
helps will emerge more clearly a year from 
now, when Hill, Samuel reports for the first 
time on its results as a merged bank. Cer¬ 
tainly the market is not hoping for too much. 
The shares are near their low for the year 
at 10s jd, and yield 4.9% on the 10% 
dividend. This is half a point above the 
average for the merchant banking section, 
which itself has been depressed severely 
since the palmy days of 1962 when these 
insdtutions were going to be the spearhead 
of the British advance into Europe—and 
die shares were valued on “European” 
yields of under 2% accordingly. 


CHARLES CHURCHILL 

Small Reward for Virtue 

C arles churchill is widely regarded 
as one of the most progressive units 
in die machine cool industry, combining 
efficiency in production with good selling 
ability. But in its centenary year to 
March 31st it could only increase its 
trading profit marginally to £1.29 million 
despite a 9% increase in sales to £14 
million. Tax is slightly down thanks to 
investment allowances, but post tax profits 
are only £40,000 up at £544,000. 

The main reason for this disappointing 
performance was the poor trading in the 
second half of the year, when a number of 
new products did not prove immediately 
profitable. Churchill have now redesigned 
the machines with an eye to reduced manu¬ 
facturing costs* as well as the sales appeal 
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they already had^, But the company will 
probably have to, swim hfat against the tide 
over the next two years, however good its 
machine tool orders are. Home machine 
tool orders fell for the first three month* 
cf the year and orders On hand dropped 
appreciably between February end Match. 
Export orders were up in March still 
fell short of deliveries. The downswing of 
the machine tool cycle could Well be under 
way. 

But Churchill could benefit in rise long 
run from another machine tool depression: 
difficult economic conditions put a premium 
on efficiency and size qualities not com¬ 
monly found in the notoriously fragmented 
machine tool industry. But this is a 
painful and comparatively slow way of 
making progress, and even companies like 
Churchill could find their profits suffering. 
This year increased profitability from tne 
new machines and the consolidation of the 
David Brown gear cutting division bought 
last year should help profits; as should 
production from the Blaydon-on-Tyne 
factory which starts production in Sep¬ 
tember ; but corporation tax at 40 c \, will 
decrease retentions (though not enough to 
threaten the dividend) unless there is a 
substantial rise in profits, and there is a 
net overdraft of £549,000 against a cash 
flow of £575,000 and capital commitments 
of £425,000. The share, still near its low 
for the year at 13s. still yields only 3.8%, 
below the average for the industry, 
on the 25 °o dividend, excluding the cele¬ 
bratory % capital distribution. 

ASHTON BROS. 

In the Midst of Plenty 

S O noisy and eye-catching are the activi¬ 
ties of the larger groups in textiles that 
quietly efficient smaller firms are likely to 
pass unnoticed. Ashton Bros, run by the 
articulate and innovating Mr Alan Ormerod, 
is in no dan» of this. It has long been 
a stock exchange favourite among tex¬ 
tile companies* wgdy because of its tradi¬ 
tion of acoentmg technical efficiency. Mr 
Ormerod describes jt as “ the most balanced 
group in the industry, with only 15 per cent 
of the products of the mills added outside." 
Which may be neat enough. But the ques¬ 
tions that a shareholder asks revolve, not 
around neatness, but around profits. The 
group’s pre-tax profits last year were 
£556/500—12.5 up on the year before— 

which represented a meagre 8% rerum on 
capital employed (nearly io‘\, on capital less 
loans and overdraft). A heavy tax bill, 
swelled (in a maner of speaking) by lower 
investment allowances, knocked this down 
to a net group profit of £297,000, slightly 
less than the year before. 

This is a surprisingly poor performance 
for a company with Ashton Brothers’ ad¬ 
vantages and, even more, in a boom year for 
textiles. The company has a formidable 
body of expertise at its disposal and, almost 
as a tradition, has led the country in the 
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adoption of the latest equipment. (Last 
years capital ' expenditure came %o 
£383/500^ Its lines of production are 
limited and "specialised, household textiles 1 
accounting fbr about half of total sales and 
tfcthidg agd industrial textiles roughly 
splitting the other half. Clothing had been 
a poor market during the year, though, and 
the company’s sales Were pnly 7 per cent 
more than 1963-^4. Mote telling iii jits 
effects on the company’s profits has been 
the disappointing performance of some of 
the company’s subsidiaries: Dave>, 
Kenyon’s, finishing business was Ut by the 
legislation On flame-proof nightwear and 
the Import surcharge J Seercraft’s garment 
sales Were poor. Moreover, new companies 
in the group—Lappet Manufacturing and 
Burgess, Lcdward—brought higher tax 
charges and the tax rate went up from 39% 
to 46%. There has as yet been no down¬ 
turn in the textile industry so that Ashton j 
Bros, may have a chance to show what id-t 
can do when settled down. But in the 
absence of more specific forecasts, due at 
the annual general meeting, there is no 
reason to believe that the company is under¬ 
priced by the market: at its present price 
of 35s. 9d. (the year’s low) yielding 6.7%. 
1.7 times covered—about the same as 
Courtaulds. 

UNIT TRUSTS 

Signs of Caution - 

T he budget and the credit squeeze have^ 
obviously made the unit trust investor 
less bullish, but they have so far failed to 
turn him bearish. With nine block offers 
and two new trusts net sales to the 
public were £5.9 million in March ; in 
April, when there were six block offers, net 
sales fell to £3.5 million, and they remained 
at this level in May, when there were six 
block offers and two new trusts. The com¬ 
parable figure a year ago was £7 million 
With the big institutions generally holding 
off and stock market business at a low level, 
the reaction of the small investor ha* become 
increasingly important. The fact that he 
does nor panic and sell, either because he is 
confident in the long-term outlook or be¬ 
cause he doggedly refuses to take a loss is 
a strong contra-cyclical factor. 

But the unit trust movement itself could 
become a source of weakness. The newer 
and smaller management companies have 
been supporting themselves by block offers , 
the higher commission they can charge on 
these allows them to raise enough cash to , 
cover them until their trusts are big enough 
to allow day-to-day transactions to cover 
management expenses. When unit trust 
activity declines cash income declines with 
it, and the smaller companies find life very 
difficult. More than one has given up and 
handed its trusts over. But some, like Mr 
Julian Hodge, are running trusts which 
it might be difficult to pass on ; and a 
portfolio left on a care and maintenance 
basis with the Trustees is scarcely a unit 
trust > 
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This announcement appears 6$ 3 matter of record only. 


NEW ISSUE 


June 15.1965 


Oesterreichisch-Alpine Montangesellschaft 


Vienna, Austria 


5%% External Loan of U. S. Dollars 12,000.000 1965-1985 

Issued at 97% 


Guaranteed as to Payment of Principal and Interest by the 


Republic of Austria. 


The placing of these Bonds has been effected outside the 
United States of America by the undersigned. 


BANQUE LAMBERT S.C.S. KRED1ETBANK S.A. LUXEMBOURGEOISE WHITE, WELD & CO. 

Brussels Luxembourg New York 


CREDITANSTALT BANKVEREIN 

Vienna 


0ESTERREICH1SCHE LAENDERBANK A.G. 

Vienna 


ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N. V. 


Amsterdam 


BANQUE DE BRUXELLES S. A. 

Brussels 

CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE S. A. 

Baris 


AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANK N. V. 

Amsterdam 

BANQUE EUROPEENNE DU LUXEMBOURG S. A. 

' Luxembourg 

HILL, SAMUEL & C0„ LIMITED 

London 


KLELNWORT. BENSON LIMITED KREDIETBANK N. V. PIERSON, HELDRING & PIERSON 

London Brussels Amsterdam 


SAMUEL MONTAGU & CO„ LIMITED 


SOCIETE BEL GBDB BANQUE S.A. 


Quotation of the Bonds on the Stock Exchanges of Luxembourg. Brussels, and Vienna is contemplated. 
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GENERAL MINING AND FINANCE CORPORATION 

LIMITED 

(Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa) 


Extracts from the Review by the Chairman, 
Mr W. B. Coatxer, circulated to Shareholders 
before the aixty-flfth Annual General Meeting 
of Shareholders held in Johannesburg, on 
Tuesday, June 22. 1965. 

directorAt* 

It is with great pleasure that for the first tune 
in my capacity as Chairman, I address the 
Shareholders of General Mining and Finance 
Corporation Limited. 

Before I review the affairs of the Corporation 
l must refer to your former Chairman Mr C. S. 
McLean. Mr McLean has in many respects held 
a position unique in the Gold and Uranium 
Mining Industry of South Africa, having been a 
member since 1941 of the Gold Producers’ Com¬ 
mittee of the Transvaal and Orange Free State 
Chamber of Mines, of which he has three times 
been President; he has also been Chairman 
of the Prevention of Accidents Committee since 
1956 and has been a prime figure in the 
Uranium industry since us inception. In addi¬ 
tion, Mr McLean during his long association 
with Gold and Uranium mining has held many 
other important appointments and has been 
prominently associated with a number of chan¬ 
ties. Our good wishes go with him in his well- 
earned retirement. 

I am sure you will also join me in wishing 
a long and happy retirement to Mr B M. 
Roberts, our former Technical Director, and I 
must also pay tribute to the services rendered 
by Messrs K. A. Keith and M. Menzies while 
they were members of the Board. 

I would like to take this opportunity to wel¬ 
come Messrs G. F. M. Com brink, C J F 
Human, H. S. Marais, P. R. R6rich, Professor 

C. G W. Schumann, S. Spiro, MC, and Dr A. 

D. Wasscnaar who joined die Board of Directors 
on April 9, 1961 

ACCOUNT* 

Dividend income during the year recorded a 
satisfactory increase of some R200,000 to a total 
of R3,960,000 and this, added to a surplus 
of over R560,000 arising from the realisation of 
investments, was mainly responsible for the in¬ 
crease of nearly R600,(X)0 in the profit for the 
vear to R4,754,000, after taking into account an 
increased charge for interest payable. 

Dividends distributed by the Corporation on 
its ^sued share capital remained unchanged at 
the rates current since 1959* whifep there went 
substantial increases in Revenue Reserves, from 
R13,250,000 to R 14,500,000, and in unappro¬ 
priated Promts carried forward, from R1,205,000 
to R ^,476,000. 

The pro forma Balance Sheet discloses that 
the Corporation poor Controls irareferaeno hav¬ 
ing a book value 0f over R&6 million, of which 
nearly R50 million is in respect of quoted invest¬ 
ments having a market value at the date of the 
Balance Sheet of over RIB million. Compared 
with the position twelve months before, at 
December 31, 1963, these figures reflect an in¬ 
crease of R35.2 million in the total book value 
of investments, of which R22 million la m 


quoted investments, the market value of which 
showed an increase of R27.3 million. These 
figures are net increases, after writing down in¬ 
vestments by some R300,000 at the year end. 

In addition to the investments acquired from 
Federate Mydbou and Mainstfeat Peieggiog^ 
your Corpora don during the year expended its 
holdings in various spheres of industry as well 
as in mining. This expansion inevitably resulted 
in further calls upon available cash resources, 
and at the year end, current liabilities were over 
R5,700,000 in excess of current assets, represent¬ 
ing a decrease in liquidity of over R3 million 
during the year. Ybw Directors have this posi¬ 
tion under consideration. 

COLD AND URANIUM 

From the figures annexed to the Directors' 
Report, shareholders will note that the South 
African Gold and Uranium Mining Industry in 
1964 showed increased earnings compared with 
the previous year. Profits earned before lax 
were nearly R20 million higher, while total divi¬ 
dends distributed increased by some R8j mil¬ 
lion to over R125 million. The net capital 
expenditure by the Industry during the year 
amounted to some R82 million. 

Revenue from the sale of gold bv members 
of the Transvaal and Orange Tree State 
Chamber of Mines amounted duung the year 
to the impressive total of very nearly R722 
million, or nearly R2 million per day, earning 
foreign exchange of commensurate importance 
I have no doubt that the Government is fully 
aware of the importance of this contribution 
and will do all in in power to assist the Industry 
to extract from the ground every ounce of gold 
which it is economically practicable to recover. 
Working costs increased by 16 cents per ton 
milled. 

Thu increase m working costs, representing 
a 3 per cent increase in the average working 
costa of the previous year, occurred in spite of 
the higher tonnages milled and the efforts af the 
Mining Industry to improve efficiencies and 
productivity. 

The good showing by the Gold Section of 
the Industry was not shared by the Uranium 
Section where the effects of curtailed deliveries, 
due to stretch-out arrangements, made them¬ 
selves felt in a reduction of R7 million in the 
revenue earned from this source. However, I 
confidently expect that in the long term the 
Uranium Industry will show improved earnings 
following an expected increase ip th$ deipqo^l 
f6r this metal for power-generation purposes. 

At the Stilfontein Mine, preparatory work has 
f been carried oujt fof the rink in* of tfie pc w Ijtyc 
subvertical shaft and full-scale sinking operations 
are due to commence in January, 1966. The 
Scott Shaft has been fully commissioned. < Reef 
exposures in the initial development from this 
shaft are, however, disappointing and it has 
become evident that conditions underground, in 
a limited area of the lower levels, are below 
expectations owing to reduced percentage pay¬ 
ability and severe strike faulting. This may call 
for development on a larger scale than, antici¬ 
pated, with a consequent tncrca^ in working 


costs, in order to establish the extent of the 
of low payability. ^ 

At die Buffclsfoncein Mine, development work 
continued at a higher rate and included station 
cutting and work ancillary to the Eastern Shaft 
System. The sinking of the Eastern Secondary 
Main Shaft of the Twin Shaft System is near¬ 
ing completion. Preparatory work on the site 
of the Southern Shaft System is in hand and 
full-scale shaft sinking operations are due to 
commence in mid-1966. 

In terms of the stretch-out arrangements the 
profits to be earned by Buffelsfontein from tlur 
sale of uranium in 1965 and 1966 will be lower 
than those earned in previous years because 
deferments of deliveries under the original con¬ 
tracts. Aggregate earnings for the full period 
of these contracts, now extended to 1972, wiU 
not be adversely affected 


COAl. 


With an already large stake in Afrikander 
Proprietary Mines Limited and with die recent 
acquisition of a very substantial investment in 
Trans-Natal Coal Corporation Limited, your 
Corporation now holds an important interest in 
the coni mining industry of South Africa As 
shareholders were informed at the Extraordinary 
General Meeting held on March 26, 1965, thc^ 
investment m coal amounts to approximately 
twenty-four per cent of the Corporation's whole 
portfolio. 

The controlled price of coal has been increased 
by 25 cents per ton for Natal Collieries and by 
10 cents per ton for Transvaal Collieries, the 
differential increase making allowance for the 
more rapid rate of cost increases in Natal due 
to more difficult working conditions. In addi¬ 
tion Transvaal collieries have been authorised 
to charge an additional 5 cents per ton, which 
amount will be credited to a pool for the purpose 
of meeting the additional costs of road transport 
of coal. 

Ydu will have noticed presfc reports to the 
effect that Trans-Natal Coal Corporation has 
been granted the contract to supply coal to a 
new 2,000 megawatt Power Station to be estab¬ 
lished by the Electricity Supply Commission 
Initial production at the rate of some 700,000 
tone pet annum should commence in 1970, in¬ 
creasing steadily over the next decade to an 
eventual 7 million tons per annum. Trans- 
Nafeal output is at present some 6? million tons 
per annum, and was on the basis of existing 
contracts scheduled to rise to 15 million tons 
per annual. 1 The new contract frill thus increase 
eventual ourput to 22 million tons per anfium 

In addition to its investment in TransVNaral 
Gdal CU&poratidn‘and te mtiSkskict Proprietary 
Mines, the’ Corporation owns the entire issued 
capital of .Riversdalc AifChtfcite Colliery (Pty) 
Ltd., Which company holds mineral'rights and 
certain mineral right contracts covering an area 
of approximately 2,567 morgen in the district 
of Vryheid, Natal. J 

< The Rivefsdale Company has teased its 
mineral rights to Afrikander Proprietary Muiet 
Limited) which is operating an anthracite [mine 
on the property. During the seven months 
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^ was in process of being built up to its present 

expansion of mining operations totalled R 88,830 
for the same period. These funds were 
by your Corporation on loan account 

to) 

As already indicated in die Directors’ Report, 
~ ‘ flds through The 

Finance Company 
£ Mining & BxpSora- 
nt Imprest in 
mining industry. 

. . „ of declining prices has 

'levelled out over tInr hn twelve months and 
prices have reflecte d dm first upward tendency 
t m some years, al^dfigit gt mis stage the increases 
. are being COfifeMWWttts podium and shorter 

At # last year it 
was mentioned that the Rand Mines Group, 
together with the Anglo American and General 
Mining Groups bad formed a consortium to 
handle their respective platinum interests. 

The Platinum Prospecting Company (Ply) 
Ltd., a company owned by members of the 
consortium, and a member of the Central 
* Mimng-Rand Mines Group, has been granted 
r a Government lease over the farjns fJrakspruit 
and Iioedspruit and is m the process of ceding 
3 tin* lease to a new company, Brakspruit Platinum 
(Pry) Limited, which will derive royalties from 
tnbuting arrangements. The members of the 
consortium will participate in*th$ new com¬ 
pany, the General Mining interest Being 119375 
per cent. 

In addition to its interests in the consortium, 
your Corporation also holds through its share¬ 
holding in Lydenburg Platinum Ltd, a sub- 
► Manual interest in Rustenburg Platinum Mines 
Ltd. 

Rustenburg Platinum Mines has reported that 
it has been decided to increase its 1964 capacity 
by about 40 per cent instead of 25 per cent as 
was previously planned, even though some 
portion of the increased capacity may stand 
idle for considerable periods of tunc, depending 
i among other factors, on uncertainties as to the 
timing and extent of the return of Russian 
supplies 

The price of the Rustenburg Compan\\ 
platinum was increased early m 1965 to R 71.50 
per ounce 

DIAMONDS 

Following upon arrangements negotiated with 
Pc Beers Consolidated Mines Limited, that 
Company, through its subsidiary, Consolidated 
Diamond Mines of S.WA. Limited, has now 
taken a substantial interest in thi equity of the 
t Marine Diamond Corporation, ahd his agreed to 
_ make substantial loan facilities availably 

The new arrangements will leave your Cor- 
’ poration with a holding of 13.35 per cent m the 
fequity of the re-constituted Company, ft must 
i be emphasised that the project remains specula¬ 
tive, bqt it undoubtedly has interesting possi¬ 
bilities. 


(JoMpANy MfesWNd 
poradon and gives some information concerning 
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SUGAR 
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two events which have occurred. Firstly, we 

3 ve ma o catastrophic, fell jo the world price 
auger* whi£ twelve mouths ago smoch around 
£63 per, tpp, but ftps since fallen to £21k per 
ton. Secondly* we have suffered m our existing 
sugar-growing arpas from a serious drought 
which will affect materially the siae of the sugar 
crop in Natal. 

In the light of these adverse circumstances, it 
cannot be expected that your Corporation's sugar 
interests wilt prove as profitable in the im¬ 
mediate future! as was the case last year but with 
the new developments we should be well placed 
to take advantage of improved conditions when 
they occur 

‘The Eastern Transvaal venture should not be 
susceptible to drought conditions, as the cane 
u ill be grown under irrigation. 

INDUS I RIALS 

The year 1964 raw some interesting acquisi¬ 
tions by the Corporation in the field of light 
engineejpng, as well as the acquisition from 
Federale Mynbou of an interest in heavier 
engineering through the purchase of shares 
in Union Carriage and Wagon Co. Ltd. 
The development of ouf existing industrial 
undertakings has also been proceeding 
actively. 

HALL LONGMORE A COMPANY 1IMITED 

In keeping with the current upward treed of 
most engineering concerns, 1964 proved to be 
a most satisfactory year (or this Company with 
both turnover and profits reaching new heights. 
Prospects for 1965 are encouraging, and k is 
anticipated that results for this year will reflect 
once again an overall improvement. 

The Chemical Projects Division of Hall Long- 
more has been successful in tendering for two 
very large add plants, one at Rhodesia Copper 
Refineries in Zambia and the other at the newly 
established Palabora Mining Company in the 
north-eastefn Transvaal These two contracts 
together are worth some R2j million. 

NATIONAL DIE CAS1ING CO. (PTY) LTD. 

Mention was made last jear of the proposal 
to form n holding company to take over the 
shares of this Company This has now been 
Accomplished, and it is proposed in due course 
to apply for a listing on the Johannesburg Stock 
Exchange for the shares in National General 
Industrie* Ltd, as the new Company will 
be known. Turnover and profits of the 
National Die Casting Company for 1964 reflec¬ 
ted a good improvement over those for the pre¬ 
vious year. 

CHEMJCO (PIT) LIMITED 

Hie improvement in the hading results of 
thfe subsidiary continued during the remainder 
of the year under review and resulted in a 
jruttkod p jmprowtmenuna -compared with 1963 . 


, y) Ltfhfted, a’%mjpd&y operating 
in the same field with its factory at Jacobs* in 

w 

ANGOLA OIL f 

At present there Is nothing material to tqi^t 
in respect thereof as negotiations with the 
Portuguese Government have not yet 
concluded. 


1 


■ ~ ;| 

AMALGAMATED DENTaJi 

COMPANY 

f 

INCREASED VOLUME OF TRADING 

The sixtieth Annual General Meeting of ?fie 
Amalgamated Dental Company, 
held on June 18 th in London, Mr Aiken Wat*** 
QC (Chairman), presiding. x 

The following are extracts from the circu¬ 
lated Statement by tile Chairman for the y#ar 
ended December 31, 1964 : 

The year Under review has proved somewhat 
difficult. 

An incfpw in thevolume pf .trading of 
approximately 12 per cent has led to a useful 
increase in finding profit. Regrettably the inci¬ 
dence of taxation, both actual and prospective, 
has compelled your Directors to follow a con¬ 
servative policy in the mgttefr of distribution. 

Further steadily reducing margins and ever 
mounting posts make it mace difficult to mife- 
ttin, let alone improve, profitability. 

The effect on the Industry of the abolition of 
resale price maintenance cannot be gauged .at 
this time but an application for exemption ftps 
been filed by the Manufacturers’ Association, of 
which the Company is a Member. T 

The pneumatic chair, to which I referred in 
my last Statement, is now in full production and 
promises to be a first line seller both at home 
and abroad. 

Our medical subsidiary continues to expend 
at home and in its overseas trading. 

You will be aware that during 1964 through 
our association with The Dentists' Supply Com¬ 
pany of New York, we acquired the franchise 
for marketing, In certain territories, the well- 
known products of the American company, 
L. D. Caulk. I am happy to inform you ftyat 
recently, through the same associates, we we 
acquired the franchise in certain tecritoriesjjof 
another well-known American company, Ron- 
some & Randolph, which, in time, should prove 
a worthwhile addition to our sale# tit home and 
abroad. 

In the matter Of our Accounts, we are study¬ 
ing closely the possibility of circulating withfci a 
few weeks from the end of the half-year die 
information requested by The Stock Exchange 
concerning results"In so far as «uch information 
does not prejudibe the Company. 

Trading in the current year so far can he 
considered satisfactory. 

Our thanks again are due to our JS tails at home 
and abroad for another year of loyal service. * 

...... Tbf report and acc ount* Wfft - 
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THE INDUSTRIAL AND GENERAL TRUST 

Gross Revenue peaches New Peak 


The Finance Bill: Ill-conceived and Ill-thought out ; 


The seventy seventh Annual General Meeting at The industrial 
and General Trust Limited was held on June 17 th In London. 

The Rl Hon. Lord Tangley, KBE, LTD, (the Chairman) 
presided and, in the course of his speech, said: — 

The total gross Revenue for the year under review was for the 
first time over £3/)ti(M)00. The actual figure was £3.394,958, an 
increase of £422,742 over the previous year. 

It is true that we had the benefit of the dollar loan about which 
I told you last year but we had the use of this money only for a 
part of the year. It had no material effect on our Revenue in that 
year. The full benefits wc shall sec in the years ahead. 

The net revenue, before taxation, was £387,000 greater but after 
deducting our liability for Income Tax and Profits Tax amounting 
to nearly £1,253,000 wc were left with net revenue some £224,001) 
up at £1,^45,000. 

We recommend a final dividend of 151 per cent making 27 per 
cent for the year against 23 per cent paid the previous year. 

If you approve this recommendation then we will be left with 
£311.641 to be added to the Revenue Reserve increasing it to nearly 
£2,500,000. 

market value op portfolio 

It is interesting to note that despite the uncertainties of the latter 
half of our financial year, which were inevitably reflected in share 
prices, the market value of the portfolio at the end of the year was 
£641 million, an appreciation of nearly 208 per cent over book cost. 
As usual we have not taken the dollar premium into account in 
arriving at this figure. If we had, the net asset value of each 5s 
Ordinary Share would have been increased by 7d. per share to 33s. Id. 

The fact that the market price of your shares is substantially 
below this figure is due partly to uncertainty about the economic 
situation Of the country but mainly to the uncertainties introduced 
by the new taxation proposals contained in the Budget and inordinate 
amount of talk' on the part of Ministers which preceded the introduc¬ 
tion of the Finance Bill. This had the effect of artificially depressing 
the market price of your shares with the consequence that the datum 
line for Capital Gains Tax is five or six shillings less than it ought 
to have been and Capital Gains Tax will be levied not only on true 
appreciation of value since Budget Day but also on any recovery 
from the depressing and confusing effect of months of Governmental 
verbosity. 

Although we can rightly congratulate ourselves on the results 
for the year just ended, it is not at all certain that wc shall be able 
to do so this time next year. The Revenue in the first two months 
has shown some Increase over the corresponding period last year, 
but the future is overshadowed by the economic and political 
uncertainty which makes prophecy an occupation even more hazardous 
than usual. 

THE FINANCE BILL 

You must all be aware that the principal alterations proposed by 
the Finance Bill to our system of taxation are the introduction of 
a Capital Gains Tax and a Corporation Tux. 

As a result of the Capital Gains Tax the Trust will suffer Cor¬ 
poration Tax on its net Capital Gains. The Shareholder will 
ultimately receive a piece of paper evidencing the portion of gain 
(after tax) attributable to his holding. When eventually the holding 
is sold the bits of paper must be produced if the Shareholder is to 
avoid double taxation. If Capital Gains had been taxed in the year 
under review you would have been given certificates amounting to 
no more than 2}d. per share, I cal! these “ twopenny chits." If you 
carefully save these up and present them if you s«U your shares and 
make a capital gain, you can get credit for their total amount. 1 


wonder how many of you will manage 
to preserve them and present them when 
the'time comes. 

That is the theory. In fa^t the Trust 
will have suffered tax at 35 per cent 
or more whereas the Shareholder at 
the most will only be liable to a rate 
of 30 per cent. The whole procedure 
is cumbersome in the extreme, costly 
and inequitable and will create con¬ 
siderable administrative difficulties both 
for the Trust and the Inland Revenue. 

Ihe only satisfactory and equitable 
solution is to exempt Trust Companies 
from the incidence of Capital Gains 
Tax but so far the Government have Th# Hpn * Lord Tan,1,y 
not seen fit to agree to this suggestion. * BE / LL0 

If in practice you find inequity and Chairman 

awkwardness in the procedure, you must 

not blame us. This system is being unnecessarily thrust upon us by 
a government obsessed by the Idea that a distinction must alwa>s be 
drawn between a Company and its shareholder. 

PRIVATE INVESTMENT DISCOURAGED 

There may be a case for taking Corporations and individuals 
separately but the introduction of such a system requires very 4 caicful 
thought as to its effects on trade and industry and equally careful 
timing. Both these points have been ignoied. Ihe Bill is ill-conceived 
and ill-thought out and can only discourage private investment which 
is essential to the growth ot the economy on which the well being of 
every citizen of eveiy occupation depends. 

There is one provision which is outrageous as well as ilbconceivcd. 
It is the provision that Revenue Reserves which in your interests and 
with your approval we have built up over the years and which have 
already suffered tax aie to be taxed again if they arc distributed to 
Shareholders at any time in the futuic. 

INVESTMENT TRUST SHAREHOLDERS 
PENALISED 

The Shareholder in an Investment Trust is being penalised. A 
man of substance who is able to manage his own affairs escapes the 
penalties to which the man with limited means is liable if he seeks the 
investment expertise obtainable through holding shaiet in an invest 
ment tiust. 

THEORETICAL AND ILL-CONSIDERED 
TAX CHANGES 

It is a great misfortune that into an already difficult economic 
situation there should have been injected a series of theoretical and 
ill-considered taxation changes which add immeasurably to the uncer¬ 
tainties of an already uncertain situation. 

As you will appreciate these problems tend to make the formation 
of an investment policy more difficult than ever. Nevertheless* once 
they have been clarified, for better or for worse, we shall know the * 
difficulties which have to be faced aod wc can adapt our policies, if 
necessary, to suit the changed circumstances. Of one thing I am certain, 
and that is that the more complicated and difficult investment becomes, 
the greater will be the attraction and advantage of the collective form 
of investment which is the essencex>f the Investment Trust movement. 

I do not anticipate that the current year wffl prove less satisfactory 
than the previous year. If 1 am right then the Board would hope to 
recommend at least the same Ordinary dividend although to do so 
might be at the expense of our retentions. 

TV report and accounts were adopted. 
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QUOTAtfbN. Application has be^awi^ii W ^i© Council:bf "Rj&Stock Exchange, London, and ttftheCouncUjrf'lfc* Scottish 
Stock Exchange, for permission to qgjum wank Quotation for the Whois'flf thetSStted thareaofC aw^i^ 5} ^ ^f |fo C ‘^" p‘»"y 
and, upon, notice of listing with the, Ne# Y£rk5tock ExctyaOgvaftirtber $0,515,426 shhres Or Common Stock of the 
Company, all of which shares of Common StOck are listed or; authorised to bo .listed on the Mew Yoric Stock Exchange 
and other Stock Exchanges in and outsidethe United States QtAmerfca; and for the Bearer Depositary Rtteiptsreferred to below. 
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will be available for issufcofiand after 12th July, 196$; raiding the issue of BDlRs, the Depositary Will issue scrip certificates 
v hich will be exchangeable for BDRs free of Stamp and Of the Depository's charges. 

The quotation of the units on The Stock Exchange, London, and The Scottish Stock Exchange will be expressed in sterling 
and dealings will normally be for usual Stock Exchange settlement. 

BDRs and scrip certificates held in the United Kingdom must be deposited with Authorised Depositaries (as defined for 
the purposes of the Exchange Control Act, 1947) and, if held outside the United Kingdom under the control of a United 
Kingdom resident, must be held td the order .of an Authorised Depositary. 


The conditions of issue of the BDRs will contain 
(i) The bearers w ill be entitled to surrender BDRs comprising the equivalent 
ol'onc or more complete shares and to receive in exchange an order calling for 
dc)i\ery. at the office of the agent of the Depositary in New York, of 
registered certificates for the shares represented thereby, on payment of a fee of 
2s. per BDR surrendered and any stamp duties and other expense*payable. 
Like fees together with stamp duties and outer expenses ore payable on the 
issue of BDRs against the transfer of shares into the name of the Depositary. 

fNote: Under the Finance Act, 1963 BDRs will on issue be subject to United 
Kingdom stamp duty at the rate of 6d per £25 or part of £25 of the market 
value.] 

Hi) The Depositary will, at its discretion, either retain cash dividends or 
distributions received by it in the currency in which they arc received or con¬ 
vert the same into Sterling and in either case distribute the amounts received 
(subject to any necessary deductions). If any distribution is made in the form 
of shares the Depositary may in its discretion distribute to bearers additional 
BDRs free of charge. 

(in) Any rights offered in respect of underlying shares will be made available to 


provisions (inter alia) to the following effect: , 

bearers of BDRs or, if not feasible, will be soldand the net proceeds distributed, 
(iv) No payment or other distribution will be made in respect of any BDR 
unless either (i) it has been presented to the Depositary for marking on one 
of th? spaces provided in the margin thereof or (ii) other acceptable evidence 
of such marking has been tendered to the Depositary. 

<v) Notices will be given by the Depositary by advertisement in two leading 
London newspapers. 

1 vi) Notices of meetings of Shareholders will be given by the Depositary and 
bearers will be entitled to instruct the Depositary as to the exercise of voting 
rights in respect of the underlying shares. 

('ii) Dividends and other moneys payable which have not been claimed 
within 12 years from the due date shall be forfeited to the Depositary. 

(viii) The Depositary may on six months' notice terminate the BDR arrange¬ 
ments or vary the conditions. It may also assign its rights and obligations to 
a successor depositary (being a trust corporation) which undertakes to be 
bound by the provisions of the BDRs. 


FULL PARTICULARS of the Company are available in the Exchange Telegraph and Moodies Statistical Services. Proofs 
of the BDRs are available for inspection at, and copies of the statistical cards may be obtained from, the offices set out below 
during usual business hours on any weekday (Saturdays excepted) up to and including 9th July, 1965. 

BANKERS TO THE INTRODUCTION 

MORGAN GRENFELL & CO. LIMITED, LAZARD BROTHERS & CQ., LIMITED, 

23 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C.2. 11 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 

ROWE TrrMAN “ CAZENOVE & CO., 

Bucklersbury House, 11 Walbrook, London, E.C.4. fit Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C.2. 
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Work in Progress 


In the Hanker Siddelej Croup’s report 
to shareholders. It Is stated: 

Financial 

The Group net profits few .1964 amounted to 
£6,865,000 compared with £6,390,000 in 

1963. A final dividend of 7* tt less lav, 
making a total of !2 W ;, less tax, has been 
iccommended by your Board. Sales of die 
whole Group we it £344 million compared 
with £327 million in 1963. The Gtoup's 
Older book at the end of 1964 was £370 
crullion (previous ycai end £356 million). 
Aircraft 

Cancellation of the P.I154 and HS.681 was 
partly offset by a decision to oidei a man- 
time tcconnaissance an craft based on the 
Comet and to develop further the P.1I27 
Kestrel. This new programme, together 
w ith the existing foi ward order book* leaves 
the Company with a considerable future 
w oi k load. Wc shall continue to develop 
and seivice our anciaft which are in the 
hands of customer, oi on offei. and we 
have no doubt of om ability to do this. 
MMtei, Aircraft Equipment, Electronics 
Contracts for a missile, propellers, a 're¬ 
search space-satellite. and the air condition¬ 
ing system for Concoide were placed in 

1964, the work to be undertaken in associa¬ 
tion with French Gprnpgdicx. Our Blue 
Streak space-launcher had three successful 
firings while In the machine tool field we 
have ai ranged to manufacture under licence 


and market the Hamilton Zens Electron 
Beam Wddcr. 

MeSals 

High Duty Aho>s and its associated 
companies showed un intpiovcmeni in 
promabllit} against a background of in¬ 
creased sates. 

Electric 

Both Fultei Eicon k and Brush Fleclucal 
Engineeiing had a rccoid seat, sales ol 
tapclmngcis, transfoimcis and diesel elec¬ 
tric locomotives continuing at a high level. 
A new langc of IlkV switchgear has been 
introduced successful and the Company 
has participated in the commissioning 
of a new factor> m India where Biush 
switchgear will be built 
Diesels 

Fetters had a rccoid >cai, ducct and 
indirect expot ts accounting for moie than 
80°„ of sales The oi-dei book of Mil i tees 
National represents over half the total 
horsepower for engines of similar class and 
wze being manufactmed in the U.K. foi 


maime piopulsion The Gloop's diesel and 
agricultural interests will be st lengthened 
by the acquisition ot K. A. Listci & 
Compam. 

Holdings 

These seven Companies consolidated their 
positions in their respective fields. 

Overseas Companies 

The upwaid trend in piofits in Hawker 
Siddeley Canada continued in 1964. and 
The de HaviUand Aircraft of Canada sales 
were the highest since the war. In Australia, 
sales of power generation equipment and 
small boats* expanded steadily and in 
South Africa the manufuciuic of, and 
market for, the Group’s electrical products 
remauts buoyant 

Bristol Siddelej Engines 

A Government decision to develop further 
the Pegasus engine foi the Kestrel and the 
healths ordei book foi the Companv’s 
othei pioducts means that a substantial 
piogiamine of work lies ahead 

w 

to The Secretary Han An Siddeley Cutup 


Foi a copv of the Annual Repot t please suite 
Limited. IS St. James’s Square, Londori, S W.f WHttehatl 2064 

HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 

LIMITED 

Aircraft: apace; diesel ohglnes, alectrlda power generation and dMrtbutJop; 
electronics, alloys, general engineering products: worldwide sales and service. 
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"'"’Estate dutss^ "?3&v 

INVESTMENT TRUS^D 

Decade 
of 

Progress 


Lord Pfcrey 

The chirtecnih Annual General Meeting of Estate Duties Investment Trust Limited 
was held cm June I8rii in London, The Rt. Hon. Lord Plerey, CBE 'the Chairman), 
presiding. 

The following m from his circulated statement : 

The year was an active one, resulting in a net increase in investments of £682,513. 
Total investments at March 31, 1965, stood at £4,426,973, comparing with £3,744,460 
a year previously. Further commitments were £347,965 compared with £414,264 a year 
ago. As usual, a certain amount of business was placed with some of our Institutional 
Shareholders. The market value of quoted investments at the year end was £2,102,252, 
comparing with £l,908*,332. 

Income for the year, after expenses but before tax, amounted to £422,497, which 
compares with £358,153 for 1963/64. Allowing for tax, and adding the carry-forward 
tram last year, the amount available for distribution was £602,380. An interim dividend 
of 4 per cent was paid in December, 1964, and the directors recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of 6 per cent. The total dividend of 10 per cent on the present Share 
Capital of £3*000,000 compares with last year’s figure of 10 per cent on the then issued 
capital of £2,600,000, equivalent to 8.66 per cent on the present issued capital. 

If the linal dividend iaftpproved, the Surplus carried forward on Revenue Account 
will be £423,130. Revenue Surplus and Capital Surplus (£387,453) together will amount 
to £810,583. It is proposed to utilise £500,000 of these reserves for rhe issue of 500,000 
new Shares of £1 each to be allotted credited as fully paid to the shareholders in the 
proportion of one new Share of £1 for every six Shares of £1 held on May 15, 1^65, 
subject to the approval of shareholders at the Annual General Meeting. 

THL FINANCE BILL 

At the time of writing these observations, rhe Finance Bill of 226 pages and White 
Papers on ilie Corporation Tax and Taxation of Capital Gains have become available 
to a worried and perplexed business community. Much abstruse discussion obviously lies 
ahead as the Bill makes its passage. 

These projects, if they become law, will add to the prospective terrors of estate duty. 
It becomes the more desirable for persons interested as shareholders in private business, 
especially in a family business, to contemplate in good time the making of provisions to 
cover the possible liability, and to mitigate the effects on the management and the con¬ 
tinuity of the undertaking. 

TrN-^tAR RECORD 


INTERNATIONAL PAINTS 


Year to 

Issued Share 

Gross 

Net Revenue 

(adjusted to present capi 

March 3?st 

Capita? 

£ 

Revenue 

£ 

\ficr lava lion 
£ 

Famed 

il 

JPhid 

O 

1956 

U 25,000 

111,996 

49,617 

2 9 

2 4 

1957 

1,500,000 

162,810 

71,697 

4'2 

2-8 

1958 

2,000,000 

217,304 

101,731 

5 9 

4 1 

1959 

2,000,000 

246, L14 

115,027 

6-7 

50 

i960 

2,000,000 

282,141 

145,444 

7 9 

5-7 

1961 

2,200,000 

319,517 

166,170 

9 0 

6-6 

1962 

2,200,000 

338.226 

177,523 

9*7 

70 

1963 

2,400,000 

173,717 

196,267 

10-7 

7 6 

1964 

2,600,000 

417,893 

219,149 

11-9 

8-7 

1965 

3,000,000 

490,286 

257,582 

14 0 

10 0 


£!v 

* AHnutf.General Meeting of 

International Paints (Holdings) Limited was 
; heW op June (f TJfc in London, Mr Charles 
*’ Prat* 0&girn*a and managing director) 
"'presiding.' Th^ Knowing arc extracts from his 
circulated statement: 

After providing, for taxation there is a net 
profit of £716,197 attributable to the shareholders 
of International Paints (Holdings) Limited. 
This figure comport* with £670,422 for the 
previous year. Our position ih general continued 
to imprpvc, turnover and the output from our 
Group factories achieving record levels. We have 
shared in the expansion of world trade and con¬ 
tinued to give high priority to the maintenance 
of our comprehensive worldwide service, par¬ 
ticularly to our marine customers. 

In the United Kingdom thf moat pleasing 
increase in our turnover came from an expansion 
of out inland decorative and industrial activities 
and in< our yacht sakjL Exports from UK 
faemrtett were satisfactory* 

Overseas, we hove been particularly pleased 
with the level of profits now achieved by our 
Nigerian company which h effe cti vely consoli¬ 
dating it* petition. 

In the current year, our overall sales figures 
show a further Increase, both at home and over¬ 
seas. Costs bcymftt our control continue to rise, 
but we shall endeavour to absorb these further 
increases which hive already become apparent. 

The report was adopted and a final Ordinary 
Dividend of 17 per cent, making 25 per cent 
less tax for the year, was approved. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TO 

THE ECONOMIST 

Annual Postal Subscribt/on by ordinary mad , 
UK £6 ; overseas 66 IQs. 

By air see Mow 


Subscriptions to maty eoontrica can be sent either by 
direct feconrf-eUst atrmalt or in bulk by air freight 
for onward polling fropt central distribution points. 
Airmail it invariably more expansive but usually 
quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where only one 
service is shown this « because tho alternative is 
either not available or not recommended. 


The increase* in the Issued Share Capital from 1960 onwards have been b> rhe 

capitalisation of Reserves. 

The report and accounts were adopted and resolutions increasing the capital of rhe 
Company to £4,000,000 and giving effect to the l-for-6 scrip isstre were ap p ro v ed. 




Air 



Air 


ASrmart 

c r eight 


sStrmdd 

Freight 

Australia. 

a to* 

— 

t Iran ft Iran ill 0s. 

if 10s. 

Canada*- 



kraal...... 

£lt 0s. 
£13 Us. 

£9 10s. 

Quabcc 

02 fQi. 

if rs*. 

lapjjL..,. 


6 One 

or Can. 

or Can. 

ill 0s. 

_ 

Provt.. 

$3B 

$30 

£1010$, 

or Can. 
$31-80 

iabaaen .. 

£11 0*. 

£9 0s 

Othir i 

Provi. 

*o 2 to*. 

or Can 
. 03 

Malaya.... £12 10*. 
N. Zealand £13 10s. 
Nicarhr... £12 Mb. 

£9”l0i. 

Csjbft... 

£12 Kb. 

ikO 0s* 

PhMscan... 

mios. 

_ 

China.... 

£13 Ids. 


Phitfppuvos 
fthodasla.. 

£13 10s 

__ 

East Africa £12 Ifrt. 

£10 0s 

£12 Kb. 

t — 

s«?p*.... 

ill Ok 

_ 

S. Africa .. 

£12 Kb 

£10 0s. 

Europe... 

£10 0>. 


Sth. ft Con. 

£12Kb. 


Ghana ... 

in ios. 

£9 10$. 

America 


Gibraltar. 



Sudan .... 

<11 0s. 

£9 10s. 

Malta... 

£7 5a. 

«*. 


fill 10s 

£10 10s. 

Honakonc 


£12 10*. 

US"A 

or 

or 

India .... 

£12 10s 

£10 0i 


l.w 

$29-50 
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A good year for r - ? 

Bovril group 

* .. , . .. 1 

« 

Further expansion should follow from 
marketing and sales reorganisation 


H ERE are some outstanding points 
from tho Statement by the 
Chairman* lord Luka, at the alxty- 
elghth Annual General Meeting of 
Bovril limited. 

This has been a good year of progress. Past 
Capital Expenditure is now resulting in 
greater efficiency and continuous develop¬ 
ment in this direction is proceeding. Re¬ 
organisation of marketing and sales holds a 
promise of future expansion. Production has 
met all the demands placed on it. Research 
in all aspects has been intense and valuable. 



Profits and Dividends 

Group profit before taxation amounts to 
£1,310,983, an increase of £114,370 over 
the previous year. 

The recommended Pinal Dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares of 8%, makes 12% for the 
year 1964. 

Under the present Finance Bill with 
Corporation Tax at 40%, the profits retained 
by the Group would be some £75,000 less in 
1966 than in 1964, assuming the same profits 
and dividends. 

Bovril and Corned Baal 

Bovril sales at home went through a diffi¬ 
cult patch in the early months of the year but 
thereafter sales were maintained. 


mm 



•Continental* Bovril has been formulated 
to suit the Continental palate, and has now 
been successfully introduced to European 
markets. 

Public confidence in Corned Beef is re¬ 
asserting itself and sales are steadily climbing 
back to their previous levels. The reappear¬ 
ance of Corned Beef as a first class product 
for every larder is long overdue. 

Mermlte 

Marmita tales were well maintained. In the 
Yeast Division a great deal of progress took 
plaoe in improving manufacturing processes 
to give a greater range of products. Yeast 
supplies have been plentiful end have kept 
our factories well occupied. 


Safed of Aftibfoete Milk Puddings were 
greater than ever before despite intense com¬ 
petition. Creamed Rice itself was the major 
seller. The most spectacular rise has been 
in sales of Creamed Macaroni which In each 
of two successive years have more than 
doubled. 

Marketing and Publicity 

We have re-organised our marketing 
division to allow for an acceleration in the 
development of new products and the 
greater exploitation of existing products. 
During the pest year we have developed still 
further the techniques of special promotions 
in co-operation with the leading multiple 
chains and we will continue this form of 
aggressive marketing in line with modern 
methods. 

We are now selling with ever-increasing 
success in more than one hundred countries. 



Association with Glaxo Laboratorlas 
Ltd. 

We have formed an important association 
with Glaxo Laboratories Ltd. Their Research 
Laboratories are amongst the most extensive 
in the country and their developments, 
especially in human nutrition and the new 
products arising therefrom shall be available 
to us for marketing where appropnate. Any 
such products will bear one or other of the 
Bovril Group's brand names. 



BOVRIL GROUP SALIENT FIGURES 



7964 

1963 

Trading Profit 

111,704*800 

£1.428,365 

Taxation 

£880*881 

£590.083 

Depreciation 

£884,084 

£318,182 

Cons. Net Profit 

£788,887 

£606,520 

Ord. Dividend 

£318,498 

£225,563 

Profit retained 

£848,841 

£232,799 

Capital Employed 

£11,788,188 

£11,284,778 
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C. E. HEATH & CO, , 



The fifty-sixth Annual General Meeting qf 
C. E. Heath A Co. Limited was held oh 
June 23rd in London* Mr G* Ewart Thomsoh 
(Chainrijm) 

The following are extracts from the Chair¬ 
man's Statement for the year ended December 
31, 1964: . 

Twelve months ago and again in January this 
yeaf’I warned tha? the underwriting experience, 
then prevalent throughout the insurance 
world was bound to have a limiting effect 
on the profitability of your Company, although 
the Directors were cautiously optimistic as tb 
the outcome during 1964 of other aspects of 
the Company's business. 9 

As regards Underwriting Agency income, this 
forecast has been to a considerable extent borne t 
out, and the contribution of the underwriting ^ 
side to the accounts is the smallest for a number 
of years. 

Nevertheless the fact that our underwriting 
activities as agents showed a modest proht to 
the members of our Syndicates on the 1962 
underwriting account with which wc are immedi¬ 
ately concerned, is a matter of congratulation to 
those engaged on this side of our operations at a 
time when many insurers have shown under¬ 
writing losses. This position, I feel, justifies 
quiet confidence in the future. 

The knowledge that somewhat less help than 
usual was expected from underwriting profit , 
commissions underlined the importance of efforts 
in other directions. These efforts were so suc- 
cesssful that brokerage income reached a record 
figure, being 11 per cent up on that for 
1963. 

Moreover, in spite of the increase in business 
handled the total of general running expenses 
of the parent Company has been held at 
approximately the same figure as last 
year. 

Our subsidiary companies as a whole are 
doing well and are making an increasing con¬ 
tribution to Group results. The overall gross 
profit before tax from this source amounts to 
£121,000 compared with £99,000 in 1963 * 

Investment income of the Group at £234,000 
also reached a new peak in 1964. 


MARKET VAUIE OF INVESTMENTS 

The market value of the Company’s invest¬ 
ments fell during the year but your Directors 
have every confidence in the portfolio of invest¬ 
ments held* and believe that a substantial part- 
if not all, of this depreciation will be recouped 
when market conditions become more 
settled. 

The following figures may be of interest to 
shareholders: 

The contribution of the Underwriting Agency 
Company to the gross trading income of the 
Group amounted to £241,000 or 12.1 per cent 
compared with £415,000 or 21.1 per cent for 
1963. Of these figures the Profit Commission 
item accounted for £93*000 compared with 
£286,000 in 1963. 

Group profit before tax at £1,030,000 com¬ 
pared with £1,015,000 for 1963. 




company Meeting reports 
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BOUDEN MINING CO. LTD. 

(BOUDENS GRUVAKTIEBOLAC) 
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, f prbftt tfter t*i tt £475,00fi c^mjpAml 

*ith£459,JD0a fcr 1963. 

Group unappropriated profit £465,000 com* 
pared with £334,000 fpc 1963. 

The Group profit before tax at £1,030,000 is 
only £15,000 below the Company’s best past 
achievement which was in 1962 and which in¬ 
cluded a record contribution from the Under¬ 
writing Agency. 

Our Irish subsidiary*—V. P. Phillips & Co. 
Limited-—ha? been able to secure on favourable 
terms a freehold office building in the commer¬ 
cial centre of Dublin into which it is hoped ro 
move by the end of 1965. 

As (tom January 1, 1965, we have combined 
the Life operations of C. E. Heath & Co. and 
Robertson Urquhart in a new and separate but 
wholly owned brokerage company under the 
name of C. E. Heath, Urquhart (Life St Pensions) 
Ltd. 

THE OUTIOOK 

As regards the future, our brokerage business 
up to the end of April, 1965, is well maintained 
and there is no reason to anticipate any falling 
off as compared with 1964. The Underwriting 
Agency contribution which will derive from the 
1963 Underwriting Account is not expected to 
show any improvement in 1965, but at present 
rhe 1964 Underwriting Account comparts 
favourably with its two predecessors 

Overshadowing all thoughts of the future of 
our business is the problem of taxation. Many 
aspects of the problem arc still obscure, but the 
Directors intend to do their utmost to maintain 
in the immediate future the present dividend 
level even if they cannot raise it. 

The ieport and accounts were adopted. 


F. FRANCIS & SONS 
(HOLDINGS) 

SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 

The sixty-fourth Annual General Meeting of 
F. Francis & Sons (Holdings) Limited was held 
on June 22nd in London, Mr Frank Fox (chair¬ 
man and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 

review: ... 

The year’s operations have resulted in greatly 
increased trading profits. Apart from our major 
new acquisition, N. W. Hempsall Limited, and 
its subsidiaries, nearly £70,000 stems, from rhe 
improved results of our older subsidiaries. 

It is recommended that a Final Dividend of 
5 per cent, less Income 1 ax, be paid, making 
21 per cent for the year on the higher share 

capital. . 

It is good to report such a marked improve¬ 
ment in our results for the second year running 
and we look forward to the future with justifiable 
confidence so far as matters within our own 
control are concerned. 

After reviewing the activities of the individual 
companies in the Group, the Chairman con¬ 
cluded by saying: 

Sales for the first three months of this year 
are appreciably above last year, but profitability 
is slightly less than last year. This is in no 
small measure due to significant increases^ in 
costs, without bur being able to raise prices 
to the same degree. It would be foolish to fore¬ 
cast in view of present circumstances, political 
and otherwise, what the year will bring, but at 
rhe moment the future looks reasonably assured. 

The report was adopted. 


SALES 

The prices of the Company’s main products 
have risen considerably in 1964. Production and 
deliveries in total have been greater than in the 
previous tear, resulting in a sharp rise in turn¬ 
over and increased profit on operations. Total 
sales of the parent company aggregated 470.5 
million kronor, an increase of 142 million or 43 
per cent over 1963. 

Deliveries of copper and lead concentrate 
were somewhat larger than in 1963 and those of 
refined lead and zinc concentrate somewhat 
smaller. However, the addition of a new pro¬ 
duct, zinc clinker, resulted in an increase in 
total sales ot zinc raw materials. 

The sulphur market has improved and the 
price decline of many years* duration has been 
checked. The mean price for the Company’s 
pyntc concentrates has kept the same level as 
in 1963. 1'hc delivered quantity has increased, 
primarily owing to larger deliveries wirhtq the 
group. 

In the main, prices for arsenic and selenium 
have remained eonsranr. A new sales rcioid 
has been scored tor refined white arsenic. 

\l HLIATfcD COMPANIES 

The .iLquisiuon from Compagnie Ro>aIe 
Asturienne dcs Mines, mentioned in the 1963 
annual report, of half the share capital 
in Dei Norske Zinkkompam A/S against pay¬ 
ment in the form of a new issue of 125,000 
shares has been completed. The share capital 
of the Company was thereby raised to SKr 113.3 
million. 

The Company now owns 99 per cent of the 
shares in Reymersholms Gamla Tndustri AB and 
has called for the purchase of the balance 
in order to merge the companies. Pending 
this merger, the operations are being co¬ 
ordinated. 

Extensive investigations with a view to struc¬ 
tural reorganization have been commenced in 
co-operation between the Company and the sub¬ 
sidiaries Reymersholms Gamla Industri AB and 
AB Fdrenade Superfosfatfabriker. This work 
is expected to lead to decisions on considerable 
investments and so far has had the results that 
work has begun on extensions to Reymersholm’s 
port facilities at Halsingborg, the loading 
capacity of the port at Ronnskar and sulphuric 
acid production capacity at Rdnnskar. 


MINING OPERA I IONS 

Prospecting has been on the same scale as in 
1963. The field work in Colombia was com¬ 
pleted at the middle of the year. 

Deposits were worked at Boliden, Langsele, 
Renstrdm, Kristincberg, RavUden, RudtjebMcken, 
Laisvall, Vassbo, Garpcnbcrg, Sviirdsjd, Sax- 


berget, Ljusnarsberg and in the Adak fifcld, in 
other words the same mines as law year. De¬ 
liveries from the mines increased to 3,12 million 
tons including .25 million tons from the leased 
mines in the Adak field. 

The production of pyrite concentrate rose to 
400,000 tons', an increase of $7*000 tons. 
The production of copper concentrate was 
unchanged and that of lead and zinc concentrates 
somewhat smaller than during the previous 
year. 

At Liikavara in the municipality of Gfllivnrc 
there is a large but lean mineral deposit con¬ 
taining copper. For some tiro? the Company 
has been carrying out diamond drilling and is 
investigating the poaribitttte* toC 4Mptal£i0*this 
deposit, which has been given the name of the 
Aitik ore. Should this proVc feasible-—one pre¬ 
condition being an annual production far in 
excess of that of any other of the Company s 
present ndnea ** well as Hie construction of 
a large dressing plant—fht Company will obtain 
an important 'addition to fos copper supply The 
investigations are expected to be completed 
during the current year. 

OPIKAIIONS AI RONNSKAR 

For the second >ear running copper produc¬ 
tion set a new record of 45,700 tons. The share 
of the externally purchased and toll materials 
continued to increase and amounted ro 34,900 
tons. 

Gold production decreased by 200 kg. to 
5,000 kg. while silver production rose by 
6,200 kg. to 95,200 kg. 2,900 kg. of the gold and 
67,700 kg. of the silver produced emanated from 
the Company’s own raw materials. 

The production of refined lead amounted lo 
40,600 tons or approximately the same volume 
as in the previous year. Lead oxide production 
rose to 4*600 tons. The manufacture of refined 
arsenic reached 18,000 tons. 

The starting-up of the slag fuming plant dur¬ 
ing the year added two new products to the 
range: zinc clinker with 70-75 per cent zinc 
and pelletized lead dust. Zinc clinker is of the 
greatest importance, and the production 
amounted to 14,800 tons, all of which is in¬ 
tended for Det Norskc Zipkkompani A/S. 

To increase the efficiency of pyrite concen¬ 
trates and sulphuric acid transportation from 
Rdnnskar to the Rcymersholm dock ar Halsing¬ 
borg, a contract has been concluded for the time¬ 
charter of a ship carrying 18,000 tons. The 
ship will he put into service for the Company x 
account as soon as the reconstruction of the porr 
facilities is completed in 1966. 


PERSONNFL 

The average number of persons employed by 
the parent Company has increased from 4,092 to 





CHARLES CHHHCH11*!* 

& CDHPfiNT LfHITCD 



The vear ended 31st March 1965 shows a surplus on trading of £1,185,642. After deduction 

ot taxation, etc., there is a lirtM net profit for the year of £544,481, A final dividend on the 

Ordinary stock of 15 per cent is recommended, which makes'a total of 25 per cent (22 l per cent 
last year,. 

Our order books are full for many months ahead, and l am coufidern that, the improved result 

which I forecast for this past year will mature in the current year. 

VV'c are developing training schemes of, a more diverse nature than at present to give employee^ 
the varied skills needed in an advanced technological environment. In 1958 only 25 graduate 
were employed ip the whole of the industry. Today our company alone employs $7 gradtnitv.s 
and qualified scientists and engineers* 

Within the past year the machine tool industry has received considerable publicity, some ( a> 
destructive as it has been mis-informed. Clearly many people are unaware of the strongly 
competitive and successful policies pursued by the larger manufacturing unitN within the industry. 
Tlusre is a vital need for jhc engineering industry to undertake major modernisation schemes if 
it U to remain competitive. It is therefore regrettable that the Chancellor should have seen fit 
to reduce the effective rates of tax allowances on the installation of new plant and machinery 
The requirements of the engineering industry together with a satisfactory export performance 
cannot be met by the present output of machine tools. It i> therefore necessary for p substantial 
increase in production to take place in the next few years It will of course be necessary for the 
government to play its part by maintaining a satisfactory industrial climate in which expansion 
and modernisation can flourish. 


salaried employees, A 

the greater need of me Mining Division for 
' r uhdergrotind filters ' rW ' ihVestjga- 

tion and devefofptheht otjcratSifl^^ r 1 

' ♦. .' \ i ■. d u^.* . ‘ 

, IP&tflT AS'o'«^v)l.PliNt»,,, ■.[ ; 

■Kef profit for 1964 after providing 44.7 million 
kronor for depreciation and write down, AT 
million 5or investment reserve and IS.4 miUiqto 
for taxes amounted to 20 million kronor; This 
together ;with 29 mifiianbi<n*gbf forward from 
1965 produced a total of 49; trillion kronor It 
is proposed to distribute a dividend fkronor 
12:50 a share, corresponding |o ]L^*2 million 
kronor, and further to transfer 28.3 million to 
the share capital by floating a new issue of'Otie 
new share per four old and eo carry forward , the 
balance of 6.6 million krqnor, . \ , 

T ho repon and accounts were approved by 
the annual meeting ot shareholder on Thursday. 
June 3, in Stockholm. 


4 


Copia of ih *2 full report ui liHgh'h mav be 
obtains I from ISolidcns OrnvaktUbolag , In¬ 
formation DepatnueiUy Sturegatan 22. ,S'foc / ;- 
hofnt O, Sweden, 


UNITED DRAPERY STORES 

A GROUP OF COMPANIES 

COMPRISING NEARLY 1,000 RETAIL SHOPS AND STORES 


The Group trading profit Tor the year, be lore depreciation and charges al £14,329,728. is a iccord and represents an iivheasc of £1,120,970 
or 8.5 % on the previous yeaT. 

The main part of this increase is derived from the Improved results of existing businesses. Two new subsidiaiics joined the Group lowaixK 
the latter half of 1964 and their profits for the post-acquisition period are incorporated in the consolidated profit figures. 

More recently the Gioup entered the mail order business by the acquisition of 75% interest in Worldwide Warehouses and Allas Stores 

The net book value of freehold and leasehold properties has increased by £1,808,690. The acquisition of new properties and expenditure 
on old properties accounts for a further £1.195,105-and total properties now stand in the Balance Sheet at £31,682,098. The large portfolio 
of shop properties, mainly urprime shopping positions in general stand in the bpoktrata value taken ten years ago. During the intervening period 
property values, have increased considerably and a revaluation will undoubted!) show substantial reserves. A revaluation of the Group's property 
is now being considered. 

The Directors recommend the payment of a final dividend of 8“;, making a total distribution oF 26% against 24%' last year. 

The current year has started well and the Board look forward with confidence to a no the i seal of successful trading. 


Year 

Group Profit 

Fnded 

Before 

.January 

Taxation 

£ 

1946 

248,885 

1949 

787,085 

1952 

1,760,974 

1955 

4,038,379 

195S 

6.339,080 

<961 

9.255,657 

1962 

9,799,50 5 

1963 

10,225,855 

1%4 

II.303,498 

1965 

12.314.716 


TWENTY YEARS* REVIEW 

Net Dividend* 

Paid to 
Stockholder 
£ 

57,625 
130,iv. 

236/03 
838,639 
1,429,725 
2.507 p 27.v 
2,613,984 
2.825,862 
3.122.489 ! 

3,339.59“ 


Profit 

Total 

Retained» * 

Net 

Bv Group' 

Asset* 

£ 

• • £ 

55,814 

1,551,720 

155,353 

3,3*5.(6» 

370,151 

6,260.(05 


14.632,772 

1,280,408 

25,643,213 

2,155,693 

38,495,367 

2.272,299 

41,373,075 

2.32(,635 

43,994.429 

2.591.248 

47J042.489 

2.769.345 

J 1 ‘ V r ■ ' 

< 

43.7l7.Sy5 


,'> ■ 
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MR F. CORNWALL OF{ PROBABLE 
EFFECTS OF BUDGET PROPOSALS 


Repot presented. by the, 


. The seventy-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of ThrclfaUs Cheaters Limited was held on 
June 23rd in London, Mr F. Cornwall, the 
Chairman, pfondirig. 

The following in an extract from his statement 
circulate*! with the report and accounts for,the 
year fended March 31, 1965 : 

This year there has been little change in the 
constitution of die Group except for two small 
Acquisitiorts for cash, namely Arthur Shepherd 
i Wine Merchants) Limited and Alex. Stewart &. 
^ .Company Limited, both proprietors of off- 
neensed shops on Merseyside. Notwithstanding 
the recent legislation which had the effect of 
disturbing resale price maintenance, yve lind that 
die off-fibencc provides facilities which are being 
used by the public to an increasing extent. 
Though these investments are relatively small, 
we already lind they are showing a very satis¬ 
factory return. 

This year preparations have been made for 
the closure of one of our breweries. This 
mailer has been under consideration for some 
rime as your Hoard arc confident rhat the 
economies to be effected Through concentrated 
production can be considerable. 

P The profit on trading for - (he Group 
amounts to L2.ft77*|76 as competed with 
£2,682,465 for the previous year. The results 
for the previous year, which wete a record, have 
been maintained. The figures so far mailable 
for die uirrcni vear are very encouraging, 
especially in the Merseyside area which has 
tended to be depressed in recent years. 

PKOITIUILS AND CAPITAL LXPLNDUURl 

The increase in the fixed assets of the Group, 
after adding back depreciation and including 
capital expenditure written off to Rebuilding and 
Improvement of Properties Reserve, amounts to 
,^54,576 compared with £821,183 for the pre¬ 
vious year. 

During the year we completed the programme 
of modernisation, which started six years ago, at 
the Liverpool Brewery. Whilst appreciating 
there must be a continuing process of improve¬ 
ment, I am sure you will be pleased to know 
rhat these premises are up to present day 
standards and fully equipped with the most 
modem plant. 

Whilst redevelopment by local authorities 
k continues unabated, which will affect certain of 
^ our older licensed hbuses, we have already re¬ 
ceived replacement sites for some which have 
recently been compulsorily acquired. We now 
look forward with confidence' to a continuation 
of this procedure although expenditure on 
future development, yvhich is likely to be con- ■ 
siderable, will have to be financed our of re¬ 
tained profits and, t£ necessary* temporary loans. 


RESALE rtUCjE MAINTENANCE 


Legislation hat/beeft 'fptrdduCfed to abolish 
resile price, maintenance and the Press Have 


'*is, < 


given considerable publici 
the retail price of certain 
we trade.' At present our 
selling prices generally an 
are sufficient competitive el 
ing prices to warrant, any 
It must be borne in mind 

wide range of beers, wines |tnd spirits and pro¬ 
vide delivery and credit fj 
the very limited choice avaij 
stores. Although your 
any need for a change of 
should a reduction in 
necessary this could lead t< 
choice of goods and servio 
.ind T am confident that 
to the eventual detriment 


every point of view, especially b regard * 

\ HTcngthening of 'its production captdtyVl 

to thp reduction ip 

fries in which j . wc nwiory oc me Italian iron am icgei a 

>licy is in maintain 

bbshments reduc- _ , . . * 

ict ion on our narr The new iron and steel centre of Tardkio 

Recifei rt04ATfci^fcW*ent«|iB 

outstanding event, and the plant is designecfijto 

.Meat price-cutting "W*®* WBfBJ 
•d dojfet anticipate ; opacity to be tripled if required. 


BUlX.Ljf 

l feel we all appreciate the need qf - the, * 
Chancellor to restrict spcnd|pg power but cnrtndt 
help regretting his action* in increasing once 
again the excise duty on tlifc liquor and tobacco 
trades, which I consider to 4u* an unimaginative 
step. Whilst the latest statistics do not indicate 
any reduction in the public consumption of our 
products, the continued use by successive 
ChnmclJors of this method of increasing 
revenue must in time influence demand. 
Although increased duties have been largely 
mitigated iu the past by rising levels of wages, 
an effective incomes policy may restrict the 
spending power of our customers. 

As you are aware, a major change in company 
taxation is to be made with the introduction of 
Corporation Tax from April, 1966, which will 
apply to our profits arising, after March, 1965. 

In my opinion the effect will be a higher burden 
of taxation to be borne by the Company, due to 
the high ratio of dividends which our share¬ 
holders have enjoyed. The extent of this will 
depend on the rate of Corporation Tax but I 
must inform you that if this rate is as high as 
forty per cent, it could adversely affect our re¬ 
tained earnings. 

Another major change introduced by the 
Budget is the Capital Gains Tax. Although it 
is inevitable that the Company will, have to pay 
some tax under this heading in the future, I do 
not consider this additionah'chnrge will ever be 
material. 


ilicy ^p\tbis .respcct n r. k : Appagnoli, rite new, L^ftcel works came i to 
prices, become service during August Ae ipflicaiiAH * 6te 1 at 
a rfeWnctiWi of the 1 1 ft will reach aft* atiribfav ofitpiliof 2.5 million t< is. 

preienrf^. as ailnbleC \ ^ r i ic Oscar Sinigaglia work# no 

' jjtoflT- planned extftttdonl { weW? dfttttpfcfcfed e- 
i eenriy including |rite, new- aiding, dip fteiy sin ir- 
ft ing plant, the new galvanising and conrinu us 


iriq^fyfgif rvjriuld be^ i 
th^e public. 


ACCOUNTS AND plMDEND 

The Group Trading Pro! t and other income 
amounts, to £2,690,534. After providing for 
depreciation, debenture ime est, taxation and all 
other expenses, the ' Nei Gfoup Profit is 
£1,209,419. The Board iecommend a final 
di videndon tjie Ordinary si ire capital of 13 per 
cent .amopnd^gTQ £416,458 let, which, together 
With' 4$viden< on the Ordlnan 

sharesaftefctae preference dr idends already paid 
<. Ami ^^^00 net fdr the year. 




plant, the cold rolling mill and the tin-plating 

t i O 3 ** ■> $ r« | 

4 At Pir>fbbfrjn, xnc' new' plant for commercial 
welded tubes was put into service, and die fine 
for medium and small sections is on the way 
to completion. Production at the Trieste in¬ 
stallation is being radically reorganised, and pc 
new ingot foundry has been put into operation. 
Other plant including the new blast furnace, |he 
heating plant and the new quay for ships upt<to 
35,000 tons, is in process of construction. * 

At Siac di Campi the new Drcver plant for 
continuous sheet treatment began operating^ 

PRODUCTION t 

The following figures were registered . in 
1964 : 3,139,000 tons of cast-iron, 3,885,000 t6ns 
of steel, and 3,34<6jQOO tons of rolled products, 
90 per cent, 40 per cent and 41 per cent respec¬ 
tively of Italian production as a whole. 

In the semi-finished sector output exceeded 
400,000 tons, including 180,000 tons of welded 
tubing. 

SALES v » 

Deliveries of rolled sections on the hope 
market reached 2,700,000 tops as against 
2,440,000 tons for the previous year, an increase 
of over 10 per cent.The export of foiled sections 
rose from 196,000 tons in 1963 to 4204)00 t<£a s 
in 1964, an advance of U5 per cent**: If semi¬ 
finished products are added u> foiled sections, 
deliveries of finished products increased by 13 
per cent, rising from 3,Q3Q,pOp tons in 1963 ;to 
3,435,600 torn in ^964. . \ 

* * ' * ' h 

* 

i 

a dividend 

distribution of' "fi^ per cent bO 1 the capital >f 
* Lit. 262,000 milliew at December 31, 1964, fs 
|f fgyg«h^ggie| on the 262 milli n 
shares of Ett. IjOOCr each, as at January 1, 19! I. 
The dividend will be paid without deduction if 


PRdHl*’ ANb tilVIDfeND 
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HIGHLANDS 

& LOWLANDS PARA RUBBER CO. LTD, 

l he Annual General Meet my will he held on Jul i Uih 
f xtiacls fioni Ihe resiew by the Chairman Mr T B Barlow 

THE ESTATES ARE IN GOOD ORDER 
THE BALANCE SHEET IS STRONG 



1964 

1963 

e> ( Rubber 

ro ( Oil Palms etc. 

£679,000 

£764,000 

694.000 

570,000 

Taxation 

481,000 

409,000 

Replanting Reserve 

300,000 

300,000 

Dividends net (6d.) 

598,000 

606,000 


DISASTROUS BUDGET 

In England we have a Government whose theories have 
been allowed to ignore facts In an attempt to adjust and 
imptove conditions a budget has been produced which 
has no relation to either human nature 01 administrative 
possibility The CSovernment is elected and paid to govern 
and business must organise itself as ordeied; this clearly 
means that when Boards see legislation proposed which 
will ultimately damage the U K then Chau men must 
speak up 

Ovciscas Tiudmg Corporation status was established 
aflei the report ol a Royal Commission in 1957, who 
found it was desirable that businesses trading overseas 
should be allowed to Hade on equal terms vvitli local 
competitors. 

The Chancclloi announced that moidu to stop loo much 
capital going abtoad he v\ould abolish O T C status 

Mv estimate of the tax Mi Callaghan will collect is £21 m 
from the Malaysian rubbei plantation industry, of which 
he was alrcad) getting £1 m but he has “knocked” the 
value by over £20 m This is severe, but when it is realized 
that this industry docs not export capital, has not done 
so for years and has no wish to do so—somebody must 
be crazy. It will kill the goose that lays the golden egg 

Our estates produce in competition with others locally 
owned and now wc shall have to pay substantially more 
tax on distributed profits than out neighbours, which 
makes our properties much more valuable to owners 
domiciled abroad than to u$. If this policy is pursued the 
long term result is obvious. 

18 IT WORTH IT? 


APPOINTMENTS see also pages 1581-1683 


London borough of 

Greenwich 


He4i<k liScfttirefr 

in Industrial Adr 


fT 


__ the 
De« and 


Greenwich 

Social Worker* - Welfare Services 

f Application* life Invited for.the following 

1 'pjMitiitmenta In the Welfaie Biaiith of i 
He tlr 1 1 mid Weltuie Depui (mint of a new 
piouiesHhe Authoiltv (population JJQ.000) 
HINJOB W6XFAH1 SOCIAL WORKER 
Salius Lettered Giade M 
< tl 61 >40 plu Iimrton Weighting) 

The KifLceisefui »ni will be requited 
to lewd a tmiti of eutlul *orkti«i engaged In 
rpivIiph fnj the blind rit ri hmdliapprd 
hitiult s lumlhes and the eldeily BtuiiMlurin, 
oppoitunin tui (uiidldaies with \ tried 
e>pmnniL und hutlutjvi 
WELFARE SOCIAL WORK I R 
S«lim Guule APT 11 III ( £RM-Ll J40 pirn* 
London Weighting) 

. ApplltauU should pt*M.M appiipilate 
qunflflrotlimK oi experience and preference 
«ill be given to tlxoce with h i(. imitate ol 
Home Teacher* fpr the Blind 
Removal expenses. cut allow unce* and 
100" mortgage adt units mailable 
Application forms from Medina OfflttJ ot 
Health Oteenwioh, SLIP to be returned 
to Town Cieifc Torni Hall HI m nut la mm 
then Jul\ 11, 1006 
F’leu f quote fief Nu 47 

University of Reading 

Applications are Invited foi an ABHIHTANT 
LlC'lUBfc.RSHlP in STATIbTICN (In tin. 
Unit ot Biometry) which will lmuhe 
teaching uMi&ultliig and rest at eh The 
appointment will be for three years lrotii 
Ortabei 1 1066 ui a date tu be ailanK’d 

Furthci particulars may be obtained ftom 
tin RegHtrax (Room 2J ORB) The 
UnlvertdD Read lug- b\ whom applications 
Hhmild be imehea not later than July 10 


University of York 

INhHIUTl Ol bOCLAL AND I CONOMir 
RL8F ARCH 

The Finance of British Education 

Applli utlons ale tin It d from gtuduuTe 
student** with some expeilunti of ie«*eurih 
in one of the 8i elal Hcicnce* pieftrnbh 
r* noinkh or Economic and Stnul fatatlMi 
foi a Rp**eaich Fellow -dxlp tenable lot u 

P ei tod Of up to three yearn Thi Roseau h 
el low would be expected to pnituipute 
In th* collection und analysts * t data 
Detaining tu the Unance of publb and 
pihute edurutlun faalan lunar F 1 *00 lu 
blJW plus f8MJ 

Apulkutlin founs und luithei puitl uliu 
ean be obtained fiom the Rexlxti u 
UnUeislts of York Jlnxlinxtm Yolk 
Cl ulnu dale lor application hih 14 Jjiis 

University of Aberdeen 

Department of Political Lconomy 

vppll utlons a«e invited to the p hi of 
M NlOtt LECTURER In tiunoniii 

Svlai* »u scale £ > 010 d ’so with pi u.tn« 
i coidina to quullQi allnns uni txpeiUn l 
v »up<.iuiinuatinii (ThSU an I loom il 
allowance 

Fuithei paitlculaiK ah odd b< obi mo I fi m 
Iho Serietaty. Tin. (Jniver*tt\ 

Abfideen with whom upplki tlnns 
(8 loplex) should be lodged b Jul lDOi 

The University of 
Manchester 

the tjnhuislti has undeitnku i set up a 
tinea v«ai lettaarch proiect Into HOM1 
«irunV H>H DK3RELS AND 
MAM VALENT QUALIFICATIONS and 
Imlits upplU itlnn* tui the pt-d. ol Henloi 
R*staiih Otfliei with the status elfini ol 
I ituie »i stuloi Lot luui ttu ui dim. tt 
quhIIIW at Ions and experience Applltunls 
ahuuld be oualiiud and expeiienud In 
oppiopt late fields of research e educuilun 
p *■ holoi o> t*oriolo^> Bulan mn„es 
pc minim Lcctuiei C l 4oo to L2 606 
Seiuoi Uctmei LJ 400 to i.3 1S» 

Menib tshln of FS9U Duties to commence 
a*> mi> on aa puaMble Applications must be 
rc eh id not Intel than JUl\ J0 1‘KiB 
b' the Reirtatrar the Unl^eisit* 

Muniheetei LI funn whom fuitliet paitl ulus 
and form of application ms) bt obtained 
> n limitIng leleieme 1JJ 66 F 

The University of 
Manchester 

1 ACUITY OF irONOMir AM) 

| SOCIAL STUDIES 

Reseat ch Section 

Application* aie invited fxam „'«»1 hunouu, 
rraduate* or Rtudenta wtpectlne to araduate 
I thb. veai for a post at the fuude of 
fteseanh Associate ox RuMairh Aaalstani In 
the Research Beotian of the Faoulty of 
1 Poonomli and Social SLudlei 

Applicants shonld dosume auallOcatlans and 
' ir&iU n & t &* u ‘ bMl " amI ntstratlon 

j ftesean.Ii ASo&ite Him* £16 £1 276 

t Research AssUthnt &m§ u £60- £§J6 
Tlxe AptaqbxtBient will be fox one iear In 
the Sftt mstaAce. tout la renewable Duties 
to lommence October 1, 1666 Applications 
Antt be rdCMved not later than Frida*. 

Jul* a IBfS. h} the Registrar the University. 

* lIanc*efMv 19. taom wSA further detail* and 
forma of appUeatton may oe obtained oxi 
Muoting reference 136'65T 


Administration 

Applications aie invited for the post ol 
Senior Lecturer flroi* Candida tea with 
experience in the Quantitative t-echulques of 
Management practice—statlstlis upeiutlonul 
re seal ch, svstems analvsls and simulation 
woik The Depat tment olTeix a wide ronur o % 
advanced course*- In Management lucludini, 
the Dlnltuna in Maixagement Btudlea 
BAlary in accordanre with the cuiretn 
Burnham Further Education Repoit vl/ k . , 
£ L8M- £ 9.Ut W v 

Forms of application etc from the Chv^F 
Education Omoex Education Office*- 
Dcansgate Manchester 3 returnable bv 

£g^ r VUu * " uot * 


ECONOMIST A spare-time aailstant Ntorkind 
at home is cpquhtd by a well^Jtnpwni T 

correspondence college for Its degree courses 
Candidate*, must bn\e on LMuyu 
Uni vet -ilty degree and knowledge of ntndern 
teachin* methods In economjt^ Write 
ven brlefl* to Box 1941 

University of Nottingham 

Department of Mathematics 

Applications are Invited fd the appolntinem 
of an Assistant Lecturex InSTATIBTICB 
In the above Department The appointment 
will be effeitlve fiom October l, 1965 ox as 


and fuithei details returnable by 
Jul\ 12 1466 from the Registrar 

University of Aberdeen 

School of Agriculture, Aberdeen 

Applications are Invited tu the folios ing 
posts 

UNIVIRMirY LTCTUHER or ASBTSTANI 
LFCrTURLR In 

MATHEMATICAL Lf*ONOMICs 
MARKITINO 

UNIVERSITY ASSISTANT LFCMURLK l 
AGRICULTURAL I CONOM1CS 
Bulorv on hi air 

Lectaur £1 400-£».0i 

Awataut I pl turn — JL1 050-11 *76 
all with plu ring tu voiding to quullH u lions 
and expexlence Bupeiunnuutlon (1 & BUj 
and lemoval nlluwnnre 

Finthui paitkuluis should btanhtalmd friun 
the Si-irefulv The UnhuMtx Abirdrrn Z 
with wh mi applkatlonb (6 (.ophs Lecturri 4n 
J i pus Ahsistunt Lot tui er> sh mid be 
lud( td not litir thnn July 10 lilbs 


The University of Sussex 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDIIfc 
Applicttlons aie invited fin the 

N A L G O Research Fellouship 
in hade Union Stadia 

The Pillow hip Is coiueiiifd wliit 
(ontuinpurm Tradt Union studU und 
is availible foi a minimum pulod ot rw 
years oi longct (ud to Use veuis b 
luuenient frem Or fob i ) 1J65 

oi ns BiKUi ns possible thereuftei 
The sulMty will be In the name 
of JC j 000 £J7B0 pei annum acr ndlni t 
the quHliiUullont- and experience of the 
successful candidate tugethei with T b S U 
benefits An allowanoo lot leaeaich expensaa 
will al o bo a vs liable A limited umuuni ol B 
teuchlm. will be requited t 

Fuithei uirtliulai*' mu\ be obtained tiois 
the AsMsiant Rixlstiui (I KtHbllshifient j 
Unlveisliv ol Su sex hr mine! House 
Brighton to whom upplicutluns (two cop is 
should b< suit us mu a p stable und in ttn 
evi lit not Inti i than Jul 1J 1%4 


University of 
New South Wales 

Sento) Tutornuiot 
School of Accountancy 

Applications arc Invited. lot appointment to 
tlie above-mentioned p to* ft ion 
Balur.v Scnlur Tutpi\ £ A2 100 range 
£ A3 500 per annum Tutor £ Al 406 na»m 
£ AI.060 per annum OommenolBg salary 
will be acmrdlng to quallflcationx and 

^fSoltSaTappolntment will be foe one yeai and 
there are pruepeeto of renewal 
Applicants for tha position of Tutui or 
Bemoi Tutor shoal be graduate* in 
economic* or onmmexce with a major lu 
accountancy or have equivalent quallficarlon* 
Practical ewperMnoe would he odvantagapuni 
For appointment a* Senior Tutor a hlgnei 
degraa and/or adOnslv* teaching experleooe 
Is also neoauary 

Theie will b* an oppoitunlty tor the 
successful applicant to atudv for a higher 

^TKSalJ? 1 of a^oinihnei^may be obtained 
from the Association of Commonwealth 

£HB%lSSSSnfti tat. 

Application* close In Australia end 
Xjpildou on iiiffvst It 1966 
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Economics Graduate required for 

* INDUSTRIAL MARKET RESEARCH 

Our Marketing Services Department, currently engaged on 
1 extensive programmes of Market Research and Forecasting 
requires an Economics Graduate who has specialised in 
statistics. Unhrako Limited emplo>s 1,^00 people produc¬ 
ing* high temile high precision fasteners for industry \ 
starling salar\ of £1.000 to 11,200 is offered, generous 
holiday arr mgements, superannuation dnd sickness 
bench is 

, Please write with details and quoting $15. to : Ian 
M t McCaJIum Stall and 1 raining M miger, l nbiak > Limited, 
] Burnaby Road. Coventry 


Portsmouth College of Technology 
Faculty of Social Studies 

Applu, linns jri imiut for lull imu ipp * m v iis ?o »h«* Lv.tor.»k from 

S< pi mhu I v miii ilicr as |n»%*i >lc lor ai to ritMtiutticv 

kvil nd rt-^tiTwh *n - 

SOCIAL STATISTICS 
ECONOMICS 
ACCOUNTANCY 

T‘»e ipp'riimini will ht made in Kvord nue w tilt the Bi St»le* 

(under roin jpp opr» ite 10 giiifldJe hioiik and r\penuKt. su — 

XvdsUir LfClnepr fl CMM. 1.7*0 
I eifnrvr £Tft70-C1.8*X 
Senior I win nr fl ft9*-C2.fl5 

T urilier piri jIitn i id I rnis t ipnl* aiu»t ni n I'* oh lined (he 

Rej/ivrir Pf>mui ui i t nllttfi Ml leJiirl „> m \*o >m »ppl cal shnu d bu 
rt in ik d i nil ip ihl 


NAIROBI CITY COUNCIL 

Applu lions ne m ui U irom siul t hl> auulihcU and ^spenenCid 
cuidiJirts lor int lollowin* poM* - 

TREASURER (\ 3A/60T94 LN) 

' Saidi y ±4 000-0,000. 

DEPUTY TREASURER .m^weni 

Salary ±3,9*0 ±4.350 

ASSISTANT TREASURER A U 60396/ENj 

Salary ±3,600 

CHIEF 

INTERNAL AUDIT 

> ASSISTANT (M* V60407 EN> 

Satary ±3,000. 

AProiNTMFNTS ire on conir O tor one tour ot 30 months In 
The first instance with a giautity of 2v oi f otal salary on completion 
of service, 

IRINGF BFNFFITS include tree lu mshed iccommod lnon, tree 
passage* for oflicer and family, 40 dt^ pud leave a jear and medical 
attention 

COST OF LIVING, overall Js not much higher than United King¬ 
dom Domestic help is cheap. Facilities tor recreation tnd local legve 
are excellent, and ifte iKmme very pleasant. 

Apply io CROWN AGENTS M. Dept* 4 Militant, London, 
SWI for application form and further pjrTicMlariji, stating age. imme, 
brief dc mils of ouattficuiiohx and experience and quoting appropriate 
-reference. 



OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


OUTSTANDING MEN 



A Fort of Britain advertlssmsnt under this headfng In 
December 196! Mid “flit challenge of European and world , 
markets Is intensifying and ths need for outstanding man 
in ths British motor Industry Is Insatiable”. T 

Sinoa 1962, whilst the motor industry has become even ' 
mors compstitive, Ford of Britain has: 

• Inoreased sale! value by approximately 60% 

• exported mors from ths UK than any other British 
company ot any kind 

• completed further substantial expansion and housed 
central staffs in one of ths most modern offios buildings 
in ths world. 

Mon who aoooptsd posts as a result ot the 1062 advertisement 
have mode a positive oontribution to this progress and many 
now hold important executive posts In ths Company. 

The Ford ot Britain management development scheme 
ensures that existing staff are wherever possible selected to 
fill vacancies. With ths increased requirements to meet 
future expansion, however, there are at present a number of 
positions In the finance activity currently available to man 
from outsido the Company, Exceptional opportunities are 
therefore offered to men who have the ability to participate 
constructively in the modern and sophlctioatad management 
of a large seals organisation in a dynamic stage of develop¬ 
ment. 

Able and ambitious men who oan demonstrate that their 
record really Is outstanding are invited to write personally 
to J N R Barber, Director of Finanoc, Ford Motor Company 
Limited, Warloy, Brentwood, Essex. Evidence of such ability 
may be unusually rapid progress in large scale industry, or 
may ba a first-class degree In any subjeot, or perhaps early 
promotion in Government servioa or the Forces. Genuine 
ability to achieve something is more important than particular 
experience. Initial salary will depend on the worth of tho 
individual and progress both in status and remuneration will 
bo based entirely on results. 

The first assignment will probably ho In the finance activity 
in tha broadest senes but this is unimportant as, whsrever a 
man begins his career in Ford, hd oan progress in a variety of 
diraetions to the top. Finanoo participates in policy making 
and major Company decisions and Is a suitable starting point 
for men of any background. 

Interviews with suitable applicants will bs arranged promptly 
after receipt of replies end then will bo no delay In making 
offers to selected candidates. 



. i v. 
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GOVERNMENT 
ECONOMIC SERVICE 

K t* * S 

Tenipora*y; Appointments 



scssawesefi 

Trade and the Ministries oi Agricultuie, Defence, Ovciscas 
Development and Transport. Candidates indicate the 

Department in which they would Ijlj to~wt>rk and in expressing 
preference need not confine tncnrrtelves to those mentioned above 

QU 41IFK AT IONS A fust m second wlass honouis degree 
(or post graduate degree) m economics Economic Advisers most 
be at Jeast 28 and Senior Economic Advisers at least 15 years ot 
igc 

S if 1K Y will depend on Uge and qualifications Fin 
Economic Assistants it will be in the range of approximately £1 000 
to €1 600 for Economic Adviseis £2 100 lo £1 100 and foi Senior 
Economic Advisers from £1400 to £4,400 ESSU pension 
arrangements will be maintained 

Application lorms may be obtained from Mr P lowcis 
HM Tfreisinv 1 ondon SWI 


1%,1 iNaliomil Hrnlinj; 
Folios* -lup V* arils 


‘ HEATING IN THE 
NEW TOWNS” 


Two feiloirthip* «rf MW *n» wh * ill be 
n*Ridad lor BJopoHttU not o^«wjliun 
1 000 word* Iot basic reoearch prciJeeU 
Into the subject *, Hcatina In the New 
Iowm " Itt vnuwm of ui 

to IftO *n" mill bn paid to fiuilltale 
visit* to continental and U K new town 
Mies He rtttnw Fnatnecis Auhltetts 
Town PI nmi is and khers in dtsupltmx 
Silled to the heal lnu indijsti\ nr. 
United to submit Individual oi loam 
pi powih 

A sesMis Sti Art Inn Rucker CliaLr- 
ntmi Stevenage New Town Cuuniutiun 
Lmd Cohort of Brighton * Mwwell 
Fm FBI BA MTPI, W 0 R C» 

M A k (Cantab) President IHVL Di 
Put id R H ott Head of the Collopc id 
lieu ting wnd Michael Montague Cngli 
nnm designate o! The Valoi Cinumns 

Limited Bmnsoiw ot me a*»i# 

Closing date Beptmnbsi M 1%S 
Pet ais limn Norman J Hint l«»» 
Mhiftesbtm Auntie London w T" 


Leading London Merchant 
Bankers require top class 
Investment Manager, aged 
about 45 Applicant must 
have extensive knowledge 
and experience of all types 
of investment Adinimslia 
tivc experience a great 
advantage Ceneious salat> 
for right man 

Write giving full details 
of previous experience to 
Box No 1943. 


l 


i 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

FINANCE OFFICER 

The University invites applications from suitably qualified persons 
for the poet of Finance Ofticer, The wccessM candidate will Ik 
required to take up appointment as soon as possible after Septem 
ber 1. 1^65 Salary within the range £140O-E4 025 get annum 
with membership of T S S U Furthei particul us may be obtained 
fiom the undusigned with fchom applications (8 copies) must be 
lodged not later thwpf Ufonday July J9, 1^65. 

*, 

A f 

«. v B. M Bettenson 

‘ ftegfetrnr 

* ’JJmveisitX of Newc isilc 

■6 Kensington Ten act 
Newcastle upon T\nc 2 


TQ& BUOWMtST JUNJ& 26, 190 


BANK OFFICERS 

m OUT Of m RUT! 

C user appoiQtmcnts overseas arc available to bankers of 30 to 35 
vcuis of age Applicants Up tp age 25 Should he kingfe men and have 
completed at least Part 1 of the Institute of Bankers* Examination 
Marriage, is qqt a bar to older mCPr but they sfeoujd Mw CQflUpteted 
(or bcin Mooes* pf compfeufig) raft X pi in* Jrtfefeityt jUfwHttien. L 
These lire «caider appointments with excellent Tm younger JPI 

age gioup commences service in West Africa with emoluments normally 
in the region ot £1,300 p.a. S*lurK> pt older tpen arc higher *b< 4 
will he considered at interview 

* F ree furnished quarters overseas 

* fust-class non-contnbutoiv Pension Scheme and retirement at 
age 55 

* Eighteen month tours with 108 days* lease between each tour 
£1(10 kit allowance on appointment ITu. medical attention 
overseas (though our health leeord is sxtcllcru) Fiee travel 

Inte/views irranged in 1 ondon 

Wra«, Hiving full putieulais to The Seeiet'tiy # 

BANK Of WISI Af RICA LIMIT! D 
17 Giaeeehureh Stisct London b C 1 


Department of Education 
and Science 

Statistician 

Applications invited foi « poM of 
Stfttisti tun in the DepaitiurnL a 
Heudqutn u rs in London Appll am nw r 
be nr len t >b %enis of nue Tlu\ Miuukl 
tin vt hud ulle stuustual experieu t ami 
put rubh « rhst or set'ood class honom<? 
ck ki m in sti llstics oi In mutliemntl 
economics or othei uupiopilate nnln 
subject combined uitb stutlstlcs 
Other amduateo with specially suiteble 
stu11stic ul expei Irnct* will be consldeied 
rim DepuitmcntM StutlstlCB Bcatich at 
piesent (ompn*es flKht piofesslonul tst in 
and hi executive and deiluil stall ot 
uboul 60 und Is beini, expanded The 
Oicmh lx lesponxibk foi ♦ ho collectl< n 
inuhxix publuailon »nd intci pi elation 
ol the statistics of ull xertors ol the 
education service and statistics relutlnw tc 
xdtme It participate* In foiecaHtlnc 
the planning moik enneurnod with euch 
subierts us the gtouih of the student 
population and the demand foi und 
supply of tearhois und auentlsts 
One of the main Helds In which the 
pei eon appointed will woik U concerned 
with the stntisttiul usoetts of the 
LiutiMtion from xihoU to liu unlitislik 
this work will be carried oat In 
co optrutlm w‘fh ths Ontverslilefi Onri l 
Council on AdmtiwRmir 
London salary scale Cj >*>J u 
Ihn uppomunent will bp on an 
unestahlkbed bask. Initially with 
pi specti of eBtabllshment to a 
peimanant and p«ifl1onabie post 
Write to ot telephone the Depmtmti t 
hr un upplt ition torm \ h h mi t le 
ittuimd to the 'stib kment Odi i 
before, luly 17th At row fltver 
rAjndon W 1 (HYDc I i It "() » 

I YttiiHlon 7141 

CIO 1 INO DAT1 J il 0 1 o 




Department of Economic 
Affairs 

Vacancies foi Statisticians 

Applications me Invited fiom Btatlsti n ns oi 
I ononiet i ir lunx l i posts in the LcpoomH 
Planning TMvlaion of the Department of 
Economk Affahs Tha posts ltnolvc uoik on 
the formulation of Uie Nailonul Fro u mu 
Development Plun und ulll be concerned ultii 
tho piojections of nutiona) income and output 
In lodustiv detail foi the Dluimlns, peiiod 
One cf the pistx also will hum spinal * 

. icleienct to melhoduluKieul pioblemx ol 
| diuwhiR up the plan und ot handling 
olUclal stutlxti a und irttoimillion and 
estmmtex lecflived from lnduatrv Oovcnmanl 
Depai tment ■) etc llicie will also l>e 
opportunities foi applvinx tLonometik 
methods to tho solution of snicilk ec.oi)uinli 
problems und Ktouus ol pioblpms Btuiilni. 
Hulary will be in the ruime 3f C *ftl» C I «87 
1 Appointment will bo on u tempJiuiv basis 
Initially but theie will be uppoitunittes lot 
peimanent ippointment Applicants should it 
be at least <58 years old and hold > Irst oi m 
Uppei Beccuid Clues Deglees oi Diplomu in 
T«clinolos\ in Lcommics Statistics oi 
Muthemulus etc etc 
Applv hi wntini to Est iblishment Oftli ti 
fMi 1 F Hudson) Depuument ol 
Ecanomi Alfuiis Stores « Gute Londoi 
S W 1 
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For further 
announcements see 
pages 1580. 1581 and 1583 


RTVriSTKIVN fp 111 time) Apphc il on 
InilUd foi this p )>t iicmi experienced 
atntisticmns with a r od honours demec 
pieftiubh In stitlstks muthemutirs 
economics n u lelnted field lniludinp 
statistics The person uppomted will be he d 
uf u new unit within UCC A which wtlll , 

E iepuie stutistks about unlveiMty applkuilone 
nd admissions Salary aoeoidina to 
quantitations und expeiitnce will be the 
pmt tune equivalent of C 2 00Q-t700fi pn 
annum hours and lemuneiatlon to be 
annnged 

Lelleis A appUcutlon naniaia two rtfeiccs 
and vivliii, tull details nt quullnc utioi s ind 
expti nt h uld ituc.li the Secretnu betne 

* Ji< JJ The UnlieixiilLS Centi il 

Council oil Adiul slunx 
JJ lisixiock Square 
Londm W C 1 


tiversity of Ibadan, 
geria 

lieatlona mi-e Invited for Lactuiaehlp in 

china und reoeuich expmlenoe In , 
cultund Marketing wUl be advantuRcou 
otntoiefh to commence in October ltvft 

line 1 aaferwa ST 

ataiY, Inter-Unlv 


a -J no P4I rainlly paoMUes 
Iren s and cat allow-anofee 

DimlU I 



JOB INTEREST 

is an essential ingredient of 
a successful selling carcci 
A job as 

SALES REPRESENTATIVE 

with us will give you just 
this and much moie 
besides 

Selliuu old idvcs ny, on (he Usl of 
our cxulinwh vined nn^e ol produets 
oilers YOU a tiiniRlmmg ami reward 
mg iob NOW w vih ovinia tiding pros 
peels to eomc Vov will be neUinc io 
all types oi indutfrv, fooea PLANF 
MAKERS to PINT BRtWFRS 
An initial income of £1.000 to 
tl KK) p a can bt yours with the help 
ot tho flnext Uatsing in UK in 
product knowledge and modern aata 
techniques Company car or generous 
car illowanu^ Supcrannnation free 
hie jMomaJT ind udenoav henctu 
sJjcujva Ail this m • fast expaudmw 
Compatiy* And promotion u (roni 
within 

Becxuxe hf ptoniodont and further 
txparenoii there art vacancies to our 
*ale» force (or men aged 23-31 

For your chance tp increase 
your earning power why not 
Bend brief detette of age and 
career to date to Box No. 1142. 


T 




TUB ECONOMIST JUNE 16, l! 

k INTERNATIONAL TRUST 
COMPANY LIMITED 

}*b 4 ta«m& * 0 ** 1 / v ' 

Assist ANT 
OFFICER In NASSAU 

preferably not older than 33. Oopd 
opportunities lor pfolntitithj Writ* 
giving lull particular* to 
Box No 074$ 

i« ( harles Barker & Son* Lrtvirted, 

20 Cannon Street, 

g London ,*F C 4 

erslty of Essex 

tlon* are Invited foi the Scinbul 
h Fellowship in SOCIOLOGY 
Gerontology) for 1061-w! from 
as with reaeauh evutoileme The 
ul candidate will have ui oppulunitv 
M conduc t in* leseauh of his (hone In 
some asprel of ageing or the ate 1 
Salary £ | qoo. £ l boo Application« naming , 
rtVo ittferees to I he Reuisti'ii University 1 
Of Essex Wlvenhut I’aik Cohhestei l s*e\ be 
|ul) 31 l‘*65 


, fae American University j 
i Aa Cairo 

^ Eromwmr PhD Assistant oi Am-oci *t« ; 

Piofes cn piLfoiubl> sunirune In mid career 1 
needed foi mat; net inn ul uiulei marinate 
rourbes in the Held of Public Finance, 

Labour liouomics Economic History and 
History of Economic Thought in (tie 
Department of I conumlcs at ih® American 
University In Calio TIAA settllng-ln 
allowance Trunsooitutlon Applications 
ftbould be sent to Di M L Shane Dein of 
tne Faculties, Antcnun University In Caho 
113 Sharia Kasr el Aim Caho UAH . 

2 Economist, Ph D , Assistant or Associate | 
Professor, preferably someone in mld-careei 
needed for instruction of undngiaduate and 
graduate courses in the fields of International 
Trade Economies of Development, and 

inteimediate and Advanced Economic Thirty 
TIAA hettiing-ln allowance tiansportaiion 
Applications should be sent to Dean 
H I< Shune Dum of the Fa< allies I 

Ameilcan Unlviisity In Calio 11) fahaila 
Kasr el Aim cuiio uah 

3 Fconomlst Ph D Assistant Piofessoi 
.JlualUlvd to teach cuuises ui Punuples of | 
■poiiomlus Monc-v and Banking, Natiunul 


196S 

I 1 University of Essex 

1 Sc/tool of Social Studies 


i Personal 


i BUSINESS 


l qn&| imp*? 

} awarded or who art aboirt to submit a thest^ 
foi the Ph D degree before September l lWfc 

1 Applications, including a cuirlculum vitaev 
( ate dames of stay referees and details of 
the research pi opened must reach the 
See 1st car University of kssex Wivenhoe Paik. 
Cblcbeeter Eases from Vhorn further 
particulars mav be obtained by July 23 ltfGlS 


South of Scotland 
Electricity Eoard 

Application® are invited lot a 
supeianimable appointment as a 
SrAliarifJAN LCONOMI81 to av.i ,1 
management te analyse and draw 
• oncluslone from data relating to (he 
opeiattuns ol the Board 

in addition to inahsfng current dmu 
s^btems thp work would include helping 
lo deteimtne fiulttul new Held* foi 
InveRtlantlon defining the significant 
pn.iiiietcis Initialing data coliccLiun 
■nuljsing fads and Dissenting 
conclusions A knowledge of modem 
mTiheinpileal aids to du lslon making 
would be an advantage tugetnei with a 
proved talent tor de\i >ing gtnphual 
methods ol pieseniutlon 

An approoiiate quiliflcu 11 m would he n 
degree in i runoinu or ullied ubject 

The oomniutn Ing ^alaiy will be not less 
rltan £1 10(1 per annum 


should be submitted on th j stundaid lunn 
to the Chief Peisonnel OfHcei rtoulh ot 
Scotland Electricity Boatd Cithcait 
House rnverlali Avenue Glasgow S 4 no., 
latci than June 10 1DGS 


SnanciXIuAM 


t ^S?^^na1»at C a?tj^ , large 

KlSj blFVsnfi i 


KSiretr 1 n. 


VM*”o«riTi*nj. 


EDUCATION ANP C0U.B$ES 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 
BRIGHTON COLIESWXECHIIOLOOY 

Applied lions are in vitfetf possessing equivalent 

profession.!! qualifi^MiOm fbr fyktyM TNjfr$trakr 1963 lo a joint 

omy^ARpovftsE 

offered h i '* . , * „ 

The SCHOOL 4 SOCIAL STUlNfeS ot IS* UNIVERSITY 

"• ,,trARJ lfS^^T^S^ mrKS •" 

J tat ting It} iht award hf aft i * ■.* t 

M.A. in MAjMgEUERt STUDIES 

i>l tin Cnnetsiry , 

Iht numhei of plate n is stilt tl\ ityim <#. 

Ptiitiuiljis md lonrn of application may he’ ohumed Iroin the 
RFGISIRAR, 

BRIGHTON LOLlfcGE OF TrCHNOLOGY, 

BRIGHTON 7, 

SU&SFX. 


The University of Hull 

The Feiuun Roseau h Sc hold) ship 
in Economics 


sllUtid to teach comae* m Pi mu pies of | Application* rip Inyited for the nbove 
MiomlLh Money and Uanklmj, Natiunul Rfhnlauhtp tenible at the UnlceiUty of 

is n v«r m r/A“s d ttsfiafcm'Tssshflf?, uuu ,m '•**** m u,t iuumm ‘ m,c '- 

transportation Application* should be sent * ni) rcononik giowlh with special refeienu 
for Dean M L Shane Dean of the Fm ulftJ to Tight mahufRctmine indUitrtM m Oreot 

Amerlc in Unuti its in (.’alio J1J Whuiia Biltuin Western 1 uiope and the 

Kasr el Alnl Cano UAH Cummonweillh in« ludlng thp development of 

niechunlca) pnwei rmnsmi. ion . 


MSC (tCON ) LOND long teaching 
eapeileme otters pit vat® or group tuition 
. (a* well as correbpondcnce com boh) in 
1 theoretical and applied economic* for 
I pint i ami u ol B Hi (Ecufi ) De^iee Also 
an compunbr) dub lects Bog 1 ( M)^ 


Bristol Collegre 
of Science and Technologry 

School of Management 
Diploma In Ivdattirial 


TtFitiaVi THAViPtfo AaKOriaTifttl The vain® of th* nwaid M £349 nr £4io 
XSrlLlSn Uiaoeuic ASbOCiaLIOn ppi linnum niim(linj (o Vkhftliei the nudent 

vg'j Ur,vi .-,., evirt,,/ u/ 7 lives at hum oi not plus ices The 

13dJiarieu btieel, w / Scholarship will be made lor one aiadimtc 

. J1 . year in the Hrst liwtanw tioimally tentwobic 

Immedluta vaetnev foi AuMetnnt lo welfare f 01 g second or third vear 


atrept lesponslhilitv cssLntul Ion turn 

g ioiiputs Applk intR iu d 1U 4<> snn 

y appoint merit II L Wl Lbtik GOUl ext 


HE8E ARCH-MINDED London slockbi okarn 
lequlie an EXPERIENCED MAN ot genuine 

f ilvtlcal ability tor a senior position 
rklng mainly mi U K equities for 
tltuttonal (lienta He will be encouiaged 
establish himself tn apaolflo Helds aa well 
In geneial research Write with full 
parttoulare to Box TB/403 e/n Hanway House 


Letteis of iippheatjon coniainnu 
mloiniatlun about class of device un ourlmi 1 
of the proposed re sc m rb and the names of i 
two i eferce* should be RubmlUed in 
tilplicate to The ReeiRtrar The university ul I 
Hull, from whom further paittcuiara may 
be obtained not latei than July lfi 1W5 

W D CRAIG 
Registrar 


The fehool otteis i om ve«t com ie for 
atudiiwteR md lioldets of equivalent 
quallRations mum an imioquction to 
Hie itUdv of administration |n tndustiv 
and rthomeitc followed bv Difehatv® itudv 
of on* of thiec manngcmenl turn lion* - 
itu i Let In a pusonnel and training 
adminlstrnhnn and the oignnli*aUon ot 
itSLirch development and pi<jdilct}oD. 
The i»Uise Includes pioject work In 
InduRtfy nnd a ponod of aupiuprlute 
uractfeal tiaminij AppllralloiM can How 
he (oARldnod foi tiie coun>e ootnmenclxiff 
siptotnber J7 i*»G5 i'wither nnrtidularl 
ire obtain ibli tiuu live SUfOMn MO . 
KeglstTiv B tstol College of BoWQnAahd 
1« hAolocv V lilcv Down, BHBtOl. 7. 


COMPUTER PROORAUMlNO Train for a 
, well paid peat Ul this expanding field through 
ICS For details of new liome-atudy courses 
I (Inc IBM 1401) Write IDS (Dept 424), 
Paikgate Road* London 8 W 11 

The Polytechnic ~’ 

JOtf REGENT STREET. W4. 

oFoo^rncE and aodfr al 

, STUDIES 

i Auulioatlon oan now be made fm Uaa 

mfe m w : 

1 3 TronurionSi Cotfrae fbr Wa?fi»riplano 

r (JOS gxamlnatlimR Fait* I to IV), , 

1 aquhrlefi and applications to the H«ad cf 
liieNehaul of roinmeice and Social qradiet, 
fiom whom n prospectus can be obtalaW 


I Home Studu Course* 
B,Se. (Ewm.) IL.B. 


and othei external degioes of the UnlNistty 
ol lamdon Also Accountancy 8eci(tMlfj ship, 
Iaw, rpetifUL Banking insuiamo, 

Mmhetlng, OCE and many tnon*«im ) 
Louises In business subjects Imludlnf the 
new BtockbiukerB nnd HtpckJobberH comae, 
WdiM tMRgL for details oi advice stttihJ 
jauieta bt eMM interenicd to 




College 

bans 

glitoiln Street, 
G874 


t a Plaea, London. E C J 


I e/n Hanway House 


TRAVEL 


University of Hong Kong j 

Assistant Lee tureship in Business , 

Admin Isti ation 

Applicutlous aie Invited foi llie 
above-mentioned pout In the Deneitment <»t | 
Fa;onouiics and Font leal science Applicant* 
Should hive suit ibie qualiflcationis Includltik 
a unlveisitj dew ice and teaching experience 
Fiofesidonai qualllicallons oi busimss 
Mperlenra will be an advantage 
The Mircenaful candidate will be expected 
to fake up durici in Octobei 1W5 

Annual BnlArv sc files (superemtillable) ire 
U WO x LBO - L3 100 tman) oi 
tl 420 x £40 - X. 1 680 (woman) 

The equivalent of imome tax in fho roloin 
la oompaiAHrelv low (from about C15 to 
£42 pa foi a niairted man w 1th two 
children on thm naiarv) Thne Is a 
contilbutoiv Suocrnnnuut on Scheme 
(6% ernoiovee Ul f t- employei) Salaiies am 
at pi escm undo levlew 

Lconomy^class all passagea (or But clast 
tea passuns of tciuivalent opstl aye 

S ovided for expatriate Bluff on flisf 
ipointment and leaves Accommodation at 
reasonable rental Is provided for erppolntets 
domiciled ubioad 

^Further InfortnkCKm may be hbtuMed from 
the Association of Commonwealth Univexaltieh i 
(Blanch once), Marlborough House 
WE AU1L Xondfta* S wa. - . 

AMlicatlorui oloee Da Hung Kong and [ 
tmm on Jeff 3i. IMS/ I 


Hi to 


i a mill 


BUTsantES 


(Monday to Friday) 

Luxatr and British Eaote «V you to 
Luxembourg with the extra coiVtrort and 
pereonal attention that mean a wrflefylng 
atr travel experience. Convenient air 
services from Glasgow, Manchester, 
Liverpool and Belfast bring you to 
London Airport in time for the daily 
direct flight 

Contact your travel agent or 

LUXAIR 

Services In Mtoctaflon with 

BftinaM EAOUE 

M,i 1 inMH W.t. T*l. TUMurtifl 


BRISTOL COLLEGE 
OF 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 

Intensive Courses in Training Administration 

\ further seiies of Intensive coutven for those cdncufMt h» it 
.idminMniflon of training In Induat ry nml commerce to lo be held jn it 
semion 1965 6 aw follows:— v 

September 27 • October 15, 1965. 
unri January 10 • 28, tf&k. 

S/v-iw<A stuufwuh course fnt ^pfrlemed it awing offuri* and Hth 
nnmonins nun in tf info Imfmtrial funiunq 

October 18 • December 10, I960. 

Repeated 

April 25 - Jufte 18, 1966. 

Lijv tic th tourse for experienced tealnUtf officers, 

January 31 - Map* 26, 1966, 

Innodncion count for persons whhitnt to enter industrial trainfitg 
and haling limited Industrial experience 

September 27, I960 - Jnly 29,1966* 

Oneyeai coinse for graduate y and others nIshwg to quahfi In 
. personnel and training administration 




Tp ECONOMIST \ 


Perforated 

Metals 

Japan** Vop Specialists 





T«hf• ttckiiiM Tahiti C«., Ui, titiklMid l» 1121, In nwlie* 1« »wl*ai 
ladntrlM pcrfiratei mnti »f Mtallle, mUh, deal cal ul etfcer aatarlali. 
•or prtdMta lava vm fin* far tliir OfiWIt nMftralty a*4 prtoUU*. 
Mil rtf iltmttf fntnin live made It fntwt n tipHfte »i Idivery 
•id nt daw* tie cut. 


Tokyo Uchinuki Tekko Co., Ltd. 

124, 1 -ckom., KKosMnogawa, Shlnagawa-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
tolt Tokyo 471 Ul44,-4145,-4144 


In 1873 
this silver coin 
was minted 




In the year the Dai-Ichi Bank was founded. With 
its history of over 90 years it's easy to see how the 
Dai-Ichi Bank has earned the reputation of Japan's 
first bank...first in experience, first in reliability! 
The Dai-Ichi Bank has grown with Japan and Japan¬ 
ese industry has grown with Dai-Ichi. 

Dai-Ichi... a vital part of the vital progress of Japan. 


* 


THE DAI-ICHI BANK, LTD. 

HBAD OFFICE: Maranouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
CABLES; “FIRSTBANK** 

Branch network throughout Jama 

NEW TOlWt AGENCY • 110 Broadway, New York S. N.Y. 
LONDON BRANCH: Winchester Houm, London Wail, London, 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENT OFFICE: 3t South Dearborn Si* 
Chicago 3. til. 

ASSOCIATED BANK: Chekiang First Bank Ltd., Hong Kong 


/■“.v-. 7 ) 

smUrio \ 


Enjoy carefree sailing 

• - t 

The risks against Which owners of 
YACHTS, MOTOR BOATS 
AND SMAtL CRAFT 
should be protected: 

• Loss of or damage to craft, its equipment and 
machinery 

• Liability to Third Parties and Passengers 

• Salvage Charges 

are cohered by the special polio issued by 


Royal 

INSURANCE j 
\ COMPANY/ 


HF <D on ICC I North John Street, Liverpool. 2 
IOSOO\ HEAD orncc 24/28 Lombard Street. EC3 


Investment Opportunity, 
in Tax-Free Bermuda 

Because Bermuda property valuc> vary directly with those in the I S.A., here ,i> 
dn opportunity to turn a sterling investment into the equivalent ol an American asset. 

A 35 room hotel with a greut growth potential located on a choice 6$ acre land¬ 
scaped site, h now available just north of Hamilton in Bermuda—a booming 
tax-free area. * 

This property, whose htifcd assets are valued at £250,000, is in profitable operation 
at the present time, and is a viable investment on its own merits. But to make fuUtt 
use of the opportunities afforded by this site, the owners have obtained approval 
for a Holiday Inn Franchise. There are more than 500 such Inns operating In North 
America, and the Erst Holiday inn m Bermuda should command top occupancy 
rates because of the extensive rcferals it would get from other Holiday Inns. Eaercfoi 
of the franchise would require substantial additions to the c \isung hotel in order to 
achieve a planned dapadt) of abdut J 50 rooms. An estimated £600.000 should cover 
the cost of this program. 

Holiday Inns of Ontario would then operate the hotel on the basis of a long lease 
plus profit sharing, On the overall capital base of £850,000, the projected rate of 
return exceeds 10/„ allow ing excellent gearing for equity capital, 

A small Canadian syndicate now ow n$ the operation and mortgage-free property, 

1 his syndicate will dispose ol either the majority or entire interest at a price bascd.qp j 
the value of the fixed assets. lmestoisniu> continue the existing oper^ non or undeitaJlt 
the expanded scheme. , 

Little more than one hour Horn major eastern population centres, Bermuda value 1 
are directly tied to those of the L'.S Thus the long-term profit outlook for thin 
investment hu» the extra feature qf being an automat ft hedge against current j 
devaluation. 

BOLTON, TREMBLAY & CO. 

j Investment Consultants * f 

1245 Sherbrpokc St. W.. Montreal, Quebec. Canada, 
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NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Atch, Topskt.. 
Can. Pacific ... 
Pennsylvania.,. 
Union Pacific .. 
Amir, Electric. 
Am.Tal 4 Tal. 
Conl,,6di*on .. 
Int. Tsl. 4 Tel.. 
Western Union 

Alcoa.. 

Aluminium.... 
Amir, Can., ,.. 
Am. SmeUJnj.. 
Am. Viscose .., 
AiMKOftds ..... 
Beth. Steal ..., 

BoelAf. 

Cslartese ...... 

Chrysler. 

Cal. Palmolive. 
Crewa-Zellay . 
Ojjgjjrt SeS|.. 

DoenEkamicti. 

East kodak! . 

. Pardllotor 


June Juno 
14 23 

ft 

I 3i » 

\ 42» 4 42 
I “*• . 


> l’t!* 'f: 


Can. Electric ... 
Cthfrel foods,. 
General Molars. 

; 39T::?¥' 

fnt 4 ui. Mach... 
Int. Hfrvmcar... 
Inter, Islitkel .. ■ 
Inter, Paper,....i 

Kaonecott. 

Litton In#*,..... 

Monsanto ...... 

Nat, OiitiHer* .. 
Pan-American ., 
Procter G unale, 
4a#to Corpn,,,. 
SeSM Roebuck.. 

SheH Oil. 

Soceny-MobU... 

£031$: 

Union OiiMk.. 
U.L Steel...... 

Wok Electric '.. 

. WoofwortH .. 
Xetoii .... 


Money Market Indicators 

I The-London money market remained virtually unchanged, over the wepk. t LoCftl authorities* deposits 
' .pt/sevgt days* police fetched & per cent more at per cejnt. Conditions in the discount market 
remained difficult and some assurance was provided. Three, months Euro-doilars fetched j per 
. cent less and three months Euro-st£rling 1 per cent mart; with the cost of forward cover unchanged 
the covered arbitrage margin swung further in London's favour. Covered arbitrage margijv 


ft: s$ 

W 41 
457 457*1 

ft., ft} 

ioi** i ft: 

M>i «t>: 

fti % 
ft* IBi 

M'i JJ», 

ft: ft* 
a ft; 
ft* Si 
ii.g: 

igLiffiL 


generally showed a tendency to move in London's 
favour. The Spot rate for the pound declined j l j 
cent, however.' 

TREASURY BILL . TENDER Si 

I Amount (£ million) j 41-Day I Tmndmr 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATE 


Date of ' i 

Tender I Otfsred 


M 19 4 lao-o 
H 24; 3«0*s». 

April 1 I 100 V 
« 470*8 


, *?•<**• 

: fat* of 
Allotment 


m ; % 

« Y l 


til 

{»•< ** I'' 


■mu 


%t*4lf*r4 i*ft NAm (IWl^S-W) 


iA. /T 1 .T: 


mo faoii #4 

8ft lift 

^ aoo't i i» *7 
4-00 . 

»M iU u 1 : -Ml : 

ip 

;Im>o tissjt 

4»4 125 #5* 

3»H (27 f-h 


London 

tank;rate (from % , „ Market disco* 

T 7%, 3/619$). , 4 • . _ (3 mont/ii*). 

Plpoait rates Treasury bill*... 

7,day** notfea : Bank bins.. 

Cleprins banks . r ... 4 ,, fits trad* bills.. . 7-7^ t jj: 

, Discount bouses . 4 ' J 

1 Local authorities... 6 V . Curs^aljtr deposits : ,\ I 

itpOfiths' fixed : , f day** notice 4>4-4L { 

Local authorities... 4»j $ months’.. 4**-5*»\ 

; Financeh**e», 4U, 

' Cell money r nirMtirllni deposit*:.* 

CUarint banks' , ^, v , tin Park): . 

minimum.. , jv, : ,.^1 days' notice... 5'»-4 

mPWF**^?* 1 * > , I months*. 7-7»* ^ 

: "■ i:? 

- "-* -\c • -i-v- ".«! i?moRib» , ».IVIW.o 

hf'dfW' (3 mfntha).... • .1 > - *1# 

- r Ai»i fntawet coij. ,,f,, r*»,.,; i-.-# : 


dune t$ 

Market discount rat|M 

(3 y>. 


. *4f Market OMer : 

10’. .lank bills 

.v Atria, of deposit 


fgfi 1 NoW ejhW' r ' TiVmv> ' 

-2,240*0 Tri m : w» : # L *Ps f Market »Mer : 

SSS* . 340. Unit bills.... VI 

v. ; .<! Judo80.. ii. 3-7P AsCaria. of deposit 

1240*0' - - ' - m r " - - rrr 

.3,2404i t * yf -\c,.. ■ , r .^^ ■ ■ ^‘iait weekx H 

,2 

K'V*«»jv ■ ..:P " 


I. fork »4 « 

f. York *5 










































































































































The HALL GROUP of Engineering Companies 


There are 43 of the Group’s products in this seer 


HALL & PICKLES LTD. 

Manchester and Sheffield, and 
subsidiary Companies in 
Johannesburg. 

Manufacturers of high speed 
and alloy tool steel9, stainless 
and heat resisting steels, 
electrical resistance alloys, 
engineers' cutting tools and 
nuninq tools- 
Stockholders of black 
bright mild steels 
Improved Metal Label Co. 
Manchester and Sheffield 
Metal and plastic labels tor all 
purposes 

Webshght Ltd , Kingston, Surrey 
Advertising signs and building 
panels. 


and 


Ltd,, 


THE BRITISH REINFORCED CONCRETE 
ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 

Stafford, London and Glasgow. 

TheB.RC . Engineering Co, Staffotd. BR.C Steel Ltd, 
Stafford. Subsidiary Companies in Johannesburg, Vancouver 
and Edmonton , Associated Companies . B R C. Weldmesh 
(Malaya) Ltd, Singapore. Malayan Wire Co. Ltd., Singapore. 
I R.C. Weldmesh Ltd, Calcutta. West African Steel A Wire 
Ltd, Western Nigeria 

Manufacturers of welded steel fabric for reinforcement of 
concrete structures and roads, and of small meshes, sold 
under the tiademark "Weldmesh”, for screens, guards, 
partitions and many other purposes. 

Designers of reinforced concrete strqctures for civil 
engineering projects. 


HALL ENGINEERING LTD. 

Shrewsbury. 

Hall Engineering (Dies) Ltd.. 

Shrewsbury. 

Hall Engineering (Patterns) Ltd., 

Shrewsbury. 
Designers and manufacturers of 
generaf engineering products. 
Dies and fixtures for the auto¬ 
mobile and allied industries. 
Automation equipment under 
licence from The Delta Welder 
Corporation of U.S.A. 


PERFECTA MOTG 
EQUIPMENTS LTt 

Birmingham. 
Manufacturers of me 
car body equipment ? 
cold rolled sections 
^general industry. 
Gravity Ladders Limited 
Birminghai 
Manufacturers of alurr 
nium ladders and steps 
William Randall A Co. 

(Horsham) Ltd., Horshai 
Manufacturers of timb 
ladders, fencing, stagii* 
and ancillary equipmer 
William Deakin A Co. Lti 
Blrmingha: 
Manufacturers of met 
pressings. 


m a t i c m n i m c c d i m t: r u n I rt l Al G s \ t i hA i r en in* ****** t n a/ n n a/ iv . 



















